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From the Germim of Madame C. Pxchlkk. 
By J. D. ROSENTHAL. 



Preface. 

The ibllowing work is founded on a romance of 
Madame Pichler, with a aimilar title; and the leading 
characters and events introduced are drawn from histo- 
rical fact. 

Few persons need be told that Prague is the capital of 
Bohemia. The manner in which that city is divided, 
however, is, in all probabilitj, Unknown to the general 
English reader; and since, in the course of this work, its 
several districts are constantly alluded to, the following 
brief description will scarcely be deemed superfluous. 

Prague, situated almost in the centre of the kingdom, 
is upward of twelve miles in circumference, and con- 
tsins about 80,000 inhabitants. The great river Mol- 
davia, upon whose banks it stands, separates it naturally 
into two parts, which communicate with each other by 
^ means of one of the most ancient and magnificent 
^ bridges of Germany, adorned with the statues or twenty- 
nine saints, and with a strong tower at each end. 
These natural and principal divisions are subdivided 
each into two— forming altogether four parts. Those 
on the right bank of the Mol&via are called the Old and 
New Town (Altstadt and Neustadt), and those on the 
left, the Kleinseite (Small-side) and the Hradschin. 
Prague possesses some churches of curious architecture, 
including a fine old Gothic cathedral; but its most con- 
•picuous ornament is its university. 

CHAPTER I. 

The warwhich followed tiie reformation in Germany 
had reached its thirtieth year. From Bohemia, where 
it commenced, its ravages bad extended over the whole 
empire, even to the fh)otier states, turning flourishing 
provinces into deserts, and rendering once opulent citi- 
zens beggars and fugitives. Bands of robbers, fi>rmed 
partly of the undisciplined amon^ the soldiery, and partly 
of those who had lost their all m the conflict, naturally 
arose from such a state of anarchy, contributing to 
heighten still further the evils of the lone continued 
warftre, and to assist in the destruction of that- which 
the war had spared. 

Time, howevev, and the changes whereto all earthly 
things ijp subjectt at length materiafly altered the ori- 
ginu character of the struggle. By degrees passions 
cooled down, and views and feelings became more 
xnodeiate. The embittered strife of opinion, which, five 
and twenty years earlier, would have spumed every 
conciliatory idea as inadmissible, nay, as sinful, now 
began to listen to overtures of peace, whicli seemed, 
indeed, after such long and determined exertion, neces- 
sary for both parties. 

A congress had been sitting at Osnabruck fur several 
years, carefully and jealously occupied in weighing the 
respective rights and demands of the belligerents — 
regarding which its members experienced much diffi- 
culty in cooffRg to a satisfactory conclusion; for the holy 
xeal for faitli and liberty had long since degenerated into 
a common lust after conquest, each side wishing to 
obtain as much, and to vield as little, as possiUe. During 
all these negotiations tne Swedish army still lay in the 
very heart of Crermany; and, utterly forgetful of the 
proud character of deliverers, and defenders of the new 
creed and of German liberty, — in which light the heroic 
Oustavus first announced himself to the world, — made 
plunder and exaction their sole object, and contrived to 
render the Swedish name at once dreaded and detested. 
}t Moat anxiously, therefore, was the conclusion of the 
preliminaf ies of peace anticipated, — on the ratification 
whereof depended the close of these troubles generally, 
and the withdrawing of the Swedes in particular. Above 
every other part of the German empire, this was espeei- 
aUy the case in Bohemia, which had, in oonsequence of 
the war, undergone irretrievable losses: vast tracts ky 
completely waste; whole villages had vanished, and m 
inhabitants of the country were greatly diminished; 
wbilat immense treasures had be^me tiie prey of a 
£>reign power. ' Exposed to the despoiling vengeance of 
the rapacious invaders (as if destined to be at once the 
cradle ftnd the grave of this terrible conflict), it is no 



I wonder that its people looked forward with impatience 
to the cessation of hostilities. ^ 

A considerable Swedish force, commanded by Gene, 
ral Wrangel, occupied Bavaria, rioting and devastating 
in their usual way; and a part of this force, under the 
orders of Count Konigsmark, had penetrated through 
the Upper Palatinate into Bohemia, and fixed its quarters 
in the district of Eger, carrying on there the work of 
fire and pillage* 

The country was compelled to bear this new burden, 
for the imperial army was eitlier too distant or ttt> weak 
to remove it; and these exactions were not one whit the 
less galling that those who imposed them pretended to 
come as liberaton. The emperor Ferdinand II. was 
dead, and with him had expired that national animosity 
which had instigated the Bohemians to conspire against 
his imperial rights, and brought down on them the 
heavy weight of his arm. Ferdinand III. was a prince 
of a milder and kinder character; and as the new gene- 
ration inherited not the aversion of their fathers to 
German rule, — their principal desire being the repose of 
their wasted and worn out country, — every man burned 
with hatred toward the intruding and overbearing 
foreigners, in whose humiliation and expulsion they 
longed for an - opportunity to co-operate. The more 
thoughtful among them could not but perceive that the 
period of their national independence was gone by, to 
return no more. The rapid and bloomy succession of 
events had involved the kingdom almost in one univer- 
sal ruin, and had imprinted a sombre, hopeless character 
on the minds of its population. A few bold spirits, it is 
true, endeavoured to repress this desponding tendency, 
and to keep alive the memory of those days when the 
Bohemian name, in the war of the Hussites, was the 
terror of their enemies, or when Charles, their king, 
with mild hand showered on them the blessings of 

gtace, and dignified his countrymen in the eyes of all 
orope. 

These were, bowerer, but few: the mass indulged in a 
settled gloom, alike the result of their individual misfor- 
tunes and those of their country. Among this number 
was a youth of the house of Waldstcin, a name alone 
sufficient to fill the mind with recollections of all the 
renown as well as all the horrors of the thirty years* war. 

The fkther of Albert was brother to the Duke of 
Friedland. The youth grew up under the eye of his 
parents, and, subsequently, of his noble kinsman, and 
resided principally at Prague, in the palace which the 
duke had erected, with royal magnificence, during the 
period of hb absence from his puUic functions. 

Even at the present day this structure bears the stamp 
of the proud and gloomy mind of its founder. A hun- 
dred houses were bought and razed to the groun<kin 
order to find room for the gardens and palace. The 
style of the building u splendid but heavy. Walls of 
great height surround the entire space enclosed, ob- 
structing the view from the neighbouring houses, and 
imparting an isolated and lonely appearance. The 
garden^saloon is truly splendid;— decorated with paint- 
ings in fresco, supported in fVont upon pillars, and 
open' toward the grounds, from which it is separated by 
I a low iron balcony, whereto the visiter is conducted by 
a flight of steps. 

The aviary is equally superb:^ — it is a piece of ground 
planted with many trees, refreshed by fountains, and 
enclosed by net- work, within which, at that period, were 
to be seen birds of every zone and piuraafire. The 
columns between the iron railings, the back wall of 
the aviary, as well as the whole of the high garden waD, 
are covered with stalactites, curiously wrought in stone, 
which give to those parts in shade the appearance of 
grottos. The extensive state-saloon of the palace is 
carried through two stories, and embellished on the 
ceiling witli costly paintings in fresco, which are still to 
be seen; and, at that time, the walls were covered with 
gilding. Sixty pages, each of noble fiimily, in the rich 
blue and red livery of the duke, — numerous officers and 
chamberlains, who, as in the imperial service, bore the 
gold \mj^ — together with countless menials, filled the 
royally decorated* chambers; and whoever sought an 
audience of his highness was led through a long suite of 
these splendid apartments, and through this imposmg 
retinue. 

Such was the pomp amidst which Albert lived in 
Prague: and within this brilliant scene was he educated, 
llie looks of his uncle were soon directed, with delight, 
toward the hopeful stripling, in whom he would min 



contemplate the future heir of his glory as well as of his 
name. Heaven had Aot blessed the duke with a son; 
and his society, during his absence fi'om the field, con- 
sisted of his only daughter, Isabella, and her mother. 
He had much pleasure in observing the two children 
when at their games; and occasionally allowed such 
pages as were distinguished by superior manners or 
fomily dignity, to join them. Joanna, also, the steward's 
daughter, who had been selected as the princess Isa- 
bella's little playmate, frequently made one of the party 
on these occasions. 

No warlike fire, it is true, ever shone frbm the blue 
eyes of Albert, which rather bore, like the rest of his 
features, the sofl impress of deep sensibility and gentle 
melancholy: and the duke, calling to mind his own 
youthfiil days, his retired, nay, gloomy temper, that felt 
but little pleasure in the amusements of his comrades, 
and his wonderful escape in a fall from a window (w4iich 
made him seem the care of Providence, and had a pow- 
erful influence in elevating his disposition)-»entertained, 
on all these accounts, a watchful anxiety for the proper 
education and personal safety of his nephew, and exer- 
cised great circumspection in his choice of a tutor for 
the boy. 

From the numerous candidates for this office. Father 
Plachyi a member of the order of Jesuits, was selected— 
a man not only distinguished for profound attainments 
in theology and astronomy, but unquestionably of ori- 
ginal genius; and, therefore, every way adapted to 
awakeh the dormant energies of Albert. The father's 
strictly moral lifo, pious habits, and eandid manners, 
gained him, also, universal esteem. 

Such was the man to whom the duke entrusted his 
nephew; whilst he himself kept a watchful eye over the 
whole of the youth's studies, and the general tencHT of 
his conduct During his hours of application, the great 
man was often present, and took infinite delight in 
watching his progress in every branch of knowledge. 
He even occasionally took part in the lad's sports, and 
endeavoured, by the direction he gave them, to rouse 
within his breast that heroic fooling which, he doubted 
not, slumbered there, imder the veil of childish placi- 
dity and good humour. 

&it, determined as Albert's courage showed itself to 
be on every occasion — and however delicate and even 
fastidious his sense of honour, still it did not appear as 
if his uncle's career, and tlic rapid move^)^nts of a 
military lifb, were the elements in which he would 
delight. He displayed, it is true, great pleasure and 
zeal in manly exercises, in every branch whereof he 
received due instruction; but the silent charms of the 
muses had yet mightier attraction for him; and wha4 
wound the strongest spell around iiis fancy was exactly 
that which was most carefully concealed from him. 

Father Plachy's astronomical observations were, ac 
cording to the spirit of the age, inseparably connected 
with astrology; on which account it was, perhaps, that 
the choice of his patron had fallen on him. The obser- 
vatory of Battista Leni was his favourite resort at such 
seasons when he knew his pupil was under hjs uncle's 
eye, or otherwise safely engaged. Albert soon perceived 
that there were secrets in this occupation, which he had 
an eager inclination to dive into; and once finding means 
to enter the observatory unnoticed, his youthral mind 
received an indelible impression from the forms of the 
planets, (represented as so many kings and heroes) the 
mysterious instruments, and the unintelligible fisrurea 
Aflerward, he was incessantly begging his uncfo and 
tutor to be allowed to enter this world of wonders and 
profbndity. They cajoled him with promises for awhile; 
but both loved the youth too well to keep him long in 
suspense; and accordingly he was satisfied, so far as his 
immature apprehension admitted. The duke, indeed, 
was delighted at this trait in Albert's character, as it 
seemed to indicate a new foature of resemblance between 
his nephew and himself. Thus the boy grew constantly 
dearer to him: whilst Albert, on his part, f^t the truest 
attachment to the hero, who, amidst all his important 
affiurs and glory, found leisure for the display of so much 
parental soUcitude toward him. 

It was about this period that the head of the house 
of Waidstein received, for the second time, the command 
of the imperial forces, now necessary to be re-formed. 
The manner in which he used, or mis-used the power 
thus consigned to him, becomes a question that, in com- 
mon with other circumstances connected with the then 
existing state of Germany, belongs to history. 



WALD^tlEIS, OR THE SWEDES Df IPRAGITE. 



- Albert had remained at home with his tutor, enjoying 
the occasional happiness of bearing from his uncle; 
when, in the midst of his felicity, tho terrible blow^- 

the sudden news of the duke^s murder fell on them 

—threatening, in its consequences, to blast for ever 
the fair hopes of our hero, for such we must confess 
htm, who, although certainly at that period too young 
to perceive all the consequences of this event, was yet 
old enough to feel, long and deeply, the loss of his uncle. 
His parents survived the duke but a few years; and his 
cousin Isabella had left Prague some time previously, 
having formed an alliance with Count Kauniz. 

Thus, at an age when the affections of the youthful 
heart expand most yigorously, did Albert find himself^ 
as it were, alone in the world. His tutor w&s now his 
nearest and dearest friend; to him he became attached 
with all the ardour of a warm and undivided affection, 
and sought, in his society and in the cultivation of the 
sciences, abstraction from the many indefinite desires 
and anxious wbhes wherewith he found himself agitated. 
He cultivated, with particular zeal, the combined study 
of astronomy and astrology; and when Father Plachy, 
some time aAer, was made professor at Tycho Brahe^s 
observatory, Albert was accustomed to pass many nights 
there in his society, dwelling constantly within a short 
distance of the father's residence, which was in the 
Jesuits* college, in the old town. It is true, he had 
come into the possession of several of his uncle's estates, 
and also of the palace already mentioned; in which, how- 
ever, he was braet by too many painful recollections of 
the past — of Uie duke — of his parents-— and the happy 
scenes of his childhood. As he did not choose, there- 
fere, to dwell in the palace, he gave it in charge, toge- 
ther with the gardens, to his uncle's venerable steward, 
Bertram, merely calling occasionally to see how afiairs 
went on. 

At that mournful period, when the country was 
plunged in universal distress, he did all in his power to 
relieve the sufferinjfs of his unhappy dependants; and 
thus, dividing his time between the care of his people 
and the study of the sciences, he would not permit his 
friends — not evon Father Plachy himself— to persuade 
him to embrace any particular profession, or fill any 
fixed station in life; nor would he listen to any proposals 
of entering the married state. Professing to read, in 
the mystic book of the stars, the prolongation of his 
country's woe, he held it selfish, under such circum- 
stances, to cater for individual happiness. 

But the heart puts forth claims which cannot be 
wholly waived; and from his dream of serious placidity, 
the ruffling tempest was prepared to awaken Albert. 



CHAPTER II. 

In the vicinity of Prague, — where the river Molda- 
via winds, with eddying sweep, from east to west, and 
then continues its course northward,-^tand8, by the 
nver side, the castle of Troy; doubtless indebied for its 
name to some corruption of a Bohemian word. The 
surrounding gardens rise immediately fVom the shore; 
the castle itself lying in the centre, approached by a 
doable flight of steps. Before it flows a clear stream, 
divided into two branches, and opposite is seen the beau- 
tiful dome of Konifsburg, in Prague. 

Here resided the Baron von Zelstow, tho last of a noble 
race, which (through the first wife of the duke of Fried- 
land) was allied to the house of Waldstein. The baron 
and his lady formed a ]^in, venerable couple; and Al- 
bert, to whom every one was dear that had been con- 
nected with his uncle, delighted occasionally to visit 
these old and respected relations, and always experi- 
enced an afi[bctionato welcome. 

The baroness, fbeling the advancing weight of years, 
and wishing to have some one to assist her in her domes- 
tic concerns, bethought herself of a distant relation of 
her husband---the daughter of an officer who had fallen 
in battle long befere, and left his wife and child in needy 
circumstances. The widow, after the death of her 
spouse, had retired to a small house in the old town 
where, wHh her daughter, she hoped to lead a quiet, 
indastrious life; and an aged clergyman, belonging to 
the Utraquistic party, flong since suppressed,) who had 
lived during the time of the schisms in the church, and 
had In his youth token no inconsiderable share therein, 
occupied apartments in the same house with Madame 
Berkaand the young lady. 

Bowed down by age, as well as by the storms of the 
times, the worthy ecclesiastic was now obliged to court 
seclusion. After the White-hill victory had brought 
the contending spirits' to repose, and no further disputes 
arose respeeting difibrence of opinion; when the figure 



of the holy ▼irgio shone in meridian splendour on the I 
steeple of the Thein-church, where formerly the cup— 
the symbol of the Utraquists — had shone; the feithful 
adherent to his youthful opinions derived some consola- 
tion from dwelling in the vicinity of the spot where, 
centuries befere, John Huss had lived. The house of 
the latter (as well as the Bethlehem church, wherein 
that ardent genius was accustomed to preach) afforded a 
melancholy pleasure to the old roan, who had no longer 
strength sufficient to support long journeys. The still- 
ness Uiat reigned around, the antiquated" appearance of 
the small gloomy dwelling, and the irregular form of 
the street, all harmonized with tho state of his mind, 
which loved to take refuge in solitude, and in the recol- 
lections of his youth. 

But although his bodily strength was decajring, his 
mind still retained its wonted activity ; and the beauti- 
ful and intelligent child of his neighbour, Madame 
Berka, appeared a fit subject wherewith to occupy his 
leisure hours, by the superintendence of her education. 
He therefore cultivated the acquaintance of the widow, 
gained the child's good will, and in due time made Ma- 
dame a polite offer of giving little Helen instruction in 
the chief branches of education. The mother, as may 
be supposed, rfadly consented ; the arrangement was 
desiraUe on the score of economy, and calcukted be- 
sides to divert tlie restless temper of the child, during 
many hours which she herself might thus devote to 
household afiairs; the circumstance'^also of the old 
minister being in high repute for piety and learning, 
had its proper weight with the anxious parent As to 
what should form the subjects of the instruction affiurd- 
ed, Madame was not equally solicitous. 

In this manner, then, did little Helen acquire a irreat 
deal of knowledge, although not exactly of that Kind 
calculated to be usefid to her in the humble station of 
life for which she seemed destined. , Besides a thorough 
acquaintance with reading and writing, (an advantage 
enjoyed at that period by but few of her sex,) she like- 
wise obtained a fair portion of geography and natural 
history ; and, at length, as her active mind took delight 
in such information, in the history of her native coun- 
try — communicated, however, in that spirit of prejudice 
natural to a man who had identified himself with a 
particular party, and that the losing one. 

As the girl grew up to womanhood she displayed, 
indeed, uncommon charms, both of mind and person. 
Well did she imbibe those notions of independence, of 
free inquiry, and opposition to all constraint, which had 
been instiUed into her; and the venerable Utraquist had 
the consolation of knowin? when he died, that his 
principles and views had t^en deep root in the breast 
of his pupil. 

Thus, for instance, did the fair scholar imbibe the 
opinions of Protestantism. With the few of simikr 
disgoeition who had embraced them since the times of 
persecution, Helen kept herself quiet and retired : in 
their assemblies she fencied her soul's safety was 
secure, and she found their mode of worship congenial 
and inspiriting. The circumstance was naturally and 
necessarily kept secret from her mother, who was de- 
voted to the ancient creed, as well as to him whom she 
considered her rightful prince. This, however, Helen 
I accomplished without any difficulty. At once resolute 
and wary, she was able to manage so that Madame, 
who was in truth completely swayed by her, suspected 
nothing. Still it was with a fbeling of dislike she con- 
templated the narrow limits within which she was con. 
fined; the gloom that hung over her home oppressed 
her ; whilst out of doors, tne dark thoroughferes and 
dingy houses presented neither variety nor relief. She 
longed for a more active life — a more brilliant sphere ; 
and absolutely felt as if outraged, on returning from 
among the palaces of the great and noble at the other 
end of the city, to enter Uie narrow precincts of her 
own abode. 

The arrival of the invitation from her relatives to live 
with them at Troy-castle was, therefore, hailed by the 
voung lady almost as joyfully as a messenger from 
heaven would have been. The mother, too, was gratifi- 
ed to see her beautiful child, who possessed so much 
knowledge and talent, removed to a sphere In which 
her rare qualities would secure admiration, and wherein 
she would be certain soon to obtain a rich and noble 
suitor. This brilliant vision of Madame Berka served 
to console her on separating from her daughter, yrho 
promised lo visit her frequently, as the castle was 
situated at se qhort a distance from Prague. 

By the Baron von Zelstow and hb kdy their juvenile 
kinswomaa was reoeived with aflfedtioiit and treated 



with great respect* They did' not, however, at fir»t 
find in her the precise individual they sought, ibr she 
displayed neither much personal atUefament towmrd 
them, nor the requisite subordination and domestic ac- 
tivity. Helen, in truth, was of a proud spirit, nor had 
she enjoyed, with her mother, the opportunities neees- 
sary to quaUfy her for conducting so extensive an eata- 
blishment as that of the Baroness von Zelstow. Still, 
being conscious of the necessity of conforming herself 
to her duties, (however little she might relish them,) 
she soon manifested considerable aptitude and address ; 
and perceiving how important it was to her interests to 
preserve the good will of her relatives, she eameetlj 
set about securing it. Thus, in course of time, their 
new inmate became of great service in various respects; 
above all, her society tended to enliven the advaneiii^ 
years of the old people, by bringing into their namiw 
and quiet circle new subjects of contemplation, aod 
causing the accession of many youthful visitora, at- 
tracted by Helen's beauty and accemplishments. 

Among the young men whose visits at the castle bo- 
came now much more frequent, the most prominent was 
Albert von Waldstein. He was aecomponied by his 
friend and almost inseparable companion, the Baroo 
von Wulden, of a rich and noble house, but distin^rmBh- 
ed neither by so brilliant a name nor so fine a figure as 
Waldstein. Albert and Leopold, (such was the young 
Baron's name,) although intimate friends, were dififereot 
in character; yet even their rivalry, as admirers of 
Helen, did not diminish their good understanding. 
Leopold's heart had been inflamed at first sight of the 
fascinating girl ; but his passion expkxled in harmless 
offisrvcscence. On Albert she produced a less viofeot, 
but profounder impression. The majestic figure of 
Helen, her shape, her cheek — whereon were Ueodod 
the lily and the rose — her luxuriant dark trcMsea, which 
played, according to the fashion of the period, in rich 
ringlets about the face and neek, and fell jnpon her 
snowy shoulders; and her piercing black eyes, appa- 
rently demanding obeisance as they glanced around : 
such a combination of charms could not foil to have ar- 
rested the most ordinary beholder ; and Albert was not 
formed to be such. With him, emotion, if k was 
produced at all, operated powerfully. On a nearer 
acquaintance, too, he perceived such marks i^ high- 
mindedness in the lovely f irl, combined with so m»ch 
dignity of manner, that she gradually assumed, in his 
estimation, the character of a goddess— whom he 
might, indeed, honour, but whose love he could scarcely 
hope to obtain. 

The youth, on his first introduction, had particularly 
attracted Helen's notice : and« in truth, the nephew a 
the great Duke of Friedland — the Isrd of so many 
estates — the descendant of a house which, from the 
earliest periods, had connected itself with the annals of 
the country, was well qualified to fix the attention sf 
any young lady, however fastidious. But let as not do 
injustice to the fair object of admiration — which we 
should, were we to insinuate that it was merely these 
accidental ciroumstonces which gave Albert all his 
value in her eyes. The rare accomplishments of his 
mind, his noble sentiments, the delicacy and elegance 
of his manners, and-^why should we hesitate to admit 
it — the grace of his person, united to form the chain 
whereby her fancy was bound. Added to these preten- 
sions, too, his enthusiastic attachment to his an<^ 
(whom Helen inwardly worshipped as a martyr for the 
good cause) induced her to regard his opinions as quite 
congenial to her own. With this conviction, therefore, 
she put no restraint on the expression of her &vourable 
feelings; and Waldstein was regarded, both by her 
relations and his rivals, as the chosen object <» her 
afifections. Albert himself was alone incredokms on 
this point, not daring to nourish the fond hopes which 
were excited within him by Helen's flattering recepiioa 
of his attentions, Leopold, however, ofiered him sin- 
cere congratulation ; beholding, with nnaltered serenity 
of mind, and without a spark of ill-will, his friend in the 
wa^ of attaining an obj|ect for which he himself had 
striven ; and which, as it now appeared to recede from 
his grasp, seemed more lovely than ever. 

Madame von Zelstow, like the generality of her sex, 
was delighted with the abstract idea of a Uaimm^ and 
gratified by so nnexceptionable a match as seen>ed 
prepared for her niece. She had always esteemed 
Waldstein, and was charmed with his visits to Troy. 
She now received him with increased cordiality; whilst 
the old Baron was also happy to see the young folks 
around him, who^ for his niece's sake, accompanied him 
to the chasei, and enlivened his table. He secretin pre* 
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ferred, however, the liTeUaeift of Waldeii to the more 
■erioae manners of Waldatein ; and ibeqnently hinted to 
hii wift, when the intimacy between the yonng folks 
became a topic of oon?ersationt that Wakbtein would 
not at all suit Helen, who was too high-spirited, and 
aimed at too great thinn, to study the happiness of a 
man of quiet habits, whose chief object in marriage 
would be to find his wife devoted to him and attached 
to domestic comfort. "Helen's ambition,** continued 
the Baron, *^ soars far beyond this. Home— her bus* 
band — ^the round of household duties— these would, in 
her estimation, be o£ little importance, in comparison 
with the world, pomp, display and power. And, on 
these accounts, young Wulden would be a much more 
suitable companion for the girl; as, bsing of a cheerful 
and happy disposition himself, he would not object to her 
sharing nilly in the tempting ftscinations of courtly 
li^ while he would give himself very little trouble about 
her airs or contrary humours at home.** 

In Uiis judgment, the old Baron was not wrong. The 
tempers of Albert and Helen were, in reality, too 
strongly contrasted to admit the growth of any unani- 
mity of fbeUng. The arrogant and haughty tone of 
the latter found no corresponding echo in the bosom of 
Waldstein ; nor was the sombre, Imt elevated complexion 
of his mind at all consonant with hers. Her veneration 
for the memory of his uncle— almost the only sentiment 
they had in common — was founded on reasons widelv 
distinct firom Albert's ; and thu^ even upon that ground, 
they did not long meet harmoniously. In fiiot, Helen's 
hastily-formed passion graduallv died away. Yet the 
purity of Albert's mind, and the dignity of his senti- 
ments, could not cease to inspire her with respect, nor 
his amiable manners to ensure her cordial esteem. 

On the part of Albert, this inequality of mind was 
productive of indescribable pain; for, although he might 
not approve of all Helen's conduct, he still discerned, in 
her very errors, strength and loftiness of intellect. 
This state of things continued for some months, until 
an evident change was wrought in the young lady by a 
singular occurrence. 

She had accustomed herself as already mentioned, 
to attend the secret meetings of her fbllow-believers ; 
and, even while at Troy Castle, had frequently, under 
pretence of visiting her mother, enjoyed this facility. 
She was thus present, on a religious fbstival, when a 
numerous congregation assemblml to celebrate the day, 
and to partake of the holy communion. Whilst thus 
engaged, Helen observed, on- raising her head, a man 
whose noble air riveted her attention, and whom she 
did not recollect to have seen before at the assembly, 
with every member of which she was personally ac- 
quainted. His figure was tall ind athletic, and 
distinguished by a military dignity of carriage ; whilst 
his strongly-markod fbatures bore an expression fre- 
quently shifting between vivacity and melancholy, 
which gave to them, in Helen's eyes, an additional 
interest. During the service he remained seated, 
silently plunged m thought, and enveloped in the folds 
of his dark cloak. The preacher's discourse seemed to 
afiect him ; and when the unjust judgment of Pilate and 
the Uindness of the Jewish people were touched on, a 
soorofid smile seemed to play about his lips, (which 
were deeply shaded by thick mustachios,) and his 
glowing eyes flashed lightning. 

Helen's curiosity was highfy excited by all this : her 
attention was drawn aside from her devotions, and her 
regard fixed almost involuntarily on the stranger. As 
the sermon drew toward a close, he lifted his eyes, 
which fiilling on Helen, his features became lit up with 
an expression of astonishment, so vivid as to make her 
blush, at the same time that it gratified her. Hence- 
forward, whenever she raised Iter eye, it met the 
stranger's half-smiling, half^passionate gaze: the girl 
felt embarrassed — her vanity was flattered. The 
discourse at an end, the congregation approached the 
table where the cup was placed — the dear symbol of 
their ecclesiastical liberty. All knelt down. The 
unknown, drawing neareir to Helen, was recognised bjr 
her as she looked round, and, at the same moment, his 
dork eyes shot forth such a burning glance as little 
suited either the time or place. Hefen was now con- 
founded, and started back: her foelings were aroused 
by the stranger's boldness, although there was still 
something in his features and carriage which found a 
direct passage to her breast 

The service was now concluded, and she left the 
house of prayer to proceed to her mother's. When 
she arriTod at the square in the Old Town, she fancied 
she beheld the figure of the stranger on the walls, 



silently pursuing her steps. Her heart beat anxiously 
at the thought, yet she dared not look around her, 
although she imagined that she heard his firm and 
manly step on the stones, together with the rattling of 
the heavy sword belted round his waist. She involun- 
tarily quickened her pace, hastened across the square, 
and passed the crowd to her mother's house. As she 
glidMl through the dark passage leading to the door, 
she ventured to cast a glance behind her, when sud- 
denly the tall, commanding shape that had haunted 
her fancy, stood bodily before the house, as if engaged 
in deep conversation with some companion, and, most 
probably, the subject was none other than herself! 
She was so absent and confused on her entrance, that 
her mother perceived it ; but Helen was at no loss for 
an excuse, and easily quieted Madame Berka's appre- 
hensions. 

AH her thoughts were now bent on learning 
something about the stranger. This, however, was 
difficult of accomplishment ; for neither in Prague, nor 
at the castle, could she venture to allude to the place 
or occasion of her meeting with him ; and she was, 
consequently, forced to wait till accident or successful 
stratagem should procure the wisbed-for information. 

At Easter, Helen again found an opportunity of 
visiting her mother and the meeting-house, at which 
latter she indulged an expectation of again seeing the 
object of her anxiety ; nor was she disappointed. His 
appearance alone spoke more than she could have 
hoped to learn by any inquiry. He wore a rich and 
splendid uniform, similar to that of the Austrian 
service. The sash of his large basket-hilted sword, 
the waving feathers of his hat, and bis embroidered 
cloak and vest, all proclaimed his rank to be that of a 
staff-officer; with which supposition his age (apparently 
t>etween thirty and forty) coincided. Helen observed 
that his right arm reposed uselessly within the folds of 
a sash; and, on that account, ^is sword hung, quite 
contrary to custom, at his right side, — seeming to show 
that, even in a wounded state, be still knew how to 
draw and wield it with his left arm. All thb, while it 
confirmed Helen's pre-conceived opinion of his courage, 
produsBd within her, at the same time, a tender feeling 
of icterest respecting his misfortune; and while thus 
occupied, nay absor^d, she caught the soldier's gaze, 
whose fkce was straightway lit up with a beam of joy 
—his stem features relaxing into a happy smile ; and 
from that moment, Helen felt as if they were no longer 
unknown to each other. 

Her half-formed anticipations were realized. After 
service, the officer followed her as before, although not 
with equal reserve. When they arrived at the square, 
and the church-going crowd had dispersed, he advanced 
and greeted her, gracefully and respectfully, in the fol- 
lowing terms : ** I have now twice had the pleasure of 
meeting you at our assembly, and therefore do not 
account myself a perfect stranger, and you will excuse 
my greeting you, Lady von Berka, as my fellow-wor- 
shipper." ^Tou know my name, then," exclaimed 
Helen, with surprise. ^ Who knows not the Lady von 
Berka, the ornament of Prague, as well by her mental 
as personal accomplishments ?" ^ And pray," rejoined 
Helen, blushing, and embarrassed at the stranger's 
answer, *^ with whom have I the honour—" ** My 
nam'e is Colonel von Odowalsky," replied he, inter- 
rupting her. *'Tou have served in the Imperial 
army ?" ^* Formerly I did," be answered in an ironical 
tone ; ^ but they find I am no longer fit for service, as 
1 can only hew my way with my left arm, (since my 
right was smashed by a cannon-ball,)which would be 
contrary to all military rule." *'You have been 
severely wounded, I perceive," said Helen, in a soft 
tone, ^ and have, no doubt, suffered much I At what 
action did you get your hurt 7" 

Colonel Odowalsky told her the scene of battle, and 
described it to her, while Helen listened with the 
deepest interest, and showed, by her remarks, that she 
was completely versed in the history of her native 
country, as well as acquainted with recent events. 
Her companion heard her observations with astonbh- 
ment; and the lovely creature, whose personal beauty 
had so dazzled him before, now enchanted him by the 
graces of her mind. Durung such animated discourse 
they arrived at Madame Berka's house, where Helen 
stopt, and was taking leave, when Odowalsky ex- 
claimod, ** Now, then, I must part from you — perhaps 
never to see you more !" 

*^ We shall probably meet apfain at church," whis- 
pered Helen, in noeh agitation* "^But whin^ and 



even in that case, how limited must be our power of 
communication I" '* I am not dependent on myself," 
replied Helen, after a moment's pause ; ** my time and 
intercourse with society are not at my own disposal. 
T am a poor orphan, and must purchase the favour of 
my relations by obedience." ^ By Heaven !" exdaimed 
Odowalsky, fervently, *^ this is a situation unworthy of 
you, lady! My heart cannot be consoled by such 
uncertain hope. I mu$l see you again, and $0091!*^ He 
bowed and retired. 

Helen now slipt into the house, aUd her mother, ad- 
vancing to meet her, inquired who it was with whom 
she had been speaking ; and accompanied her question 
by the remark that Helen had certainly an escort 
home. 

**An officer met me," answered the young beau- 
ty, " as I came from church. He knows us, and knew 
also my dear father. He calls himself Colonel Oden-«— 
Otto p r some such name, which I can't now recol- 
lect. In short," added she, somewhat hastily, ** he was 
a follow-soldier of my father's." ** But how came he to 
address you so uncereiooniously ? Sure, this was not 
very beeoming!" **He recognised my features, and 
persisted in guessing that I must be the daughter of 
Captain von Berka, from my resemblance, as he said, to 
my beautifhl mother !" 

The flattering tone in which Helen pronounced this 
made Madame forget the lecture she was about to deli- 
ver, whilst she tasked her memory to recollect the 
name of her husband's comrade, who had recognised 
the beautiful daughter fVom remembering the foatures 
of the beautiflil mother. 

Helen returned to the castle. The image of Odo- 
walsky, — his conversation, his misfortune, his mode of 
thinking, — were the continual subjects of her thoughts. 
She pictured him as possessing every excellence; and 
in the same proportion as the idea of him filled her 
breast, did Waldstein, Wulden, and the long train of 
her other admirers, (among whom had been for some 
time numbered the Baron von Predetten, an officer in 
the Colloredian regiment,) sink into the shade. 

This chanore in Helen's sentiments became gfraduaUy 
apparent. S» was now thoughtful, absent, fancifiu. 
Albert bitterly folt the revolution, and foared that some 
misfortune had befallen her which her proud spirit 
could not bear to impart to her relatbns. With a kind 
fooling of sympathy, therefore, he sought to gain her 
confidence. She folt this noble conduct; but it onh^ 
served to heighten the tempest within her, and to make 
his presence painful, since it increased the conscious- 
ness of her injustice to his merits. In his company 
she never ventured to give fi'ee scope to that disdainf\il 
air, in consequence of which her other suitors, one by 
<me, left off visiting at the castle, whilst Predetten, 
with a temper wilfm as her own, meditated avenging, 
by her humiliation, the cavalier rejection of his advan- 
ces. 

CHAPTER III. 

Meanwhile, the Swedes had spread themselves all 
round the neighbourhood of E^T^r, taking possession of 
Falkenan and other places, whilst the daily arrival 
of discouraging^ news at Prague induced its agitated 
inhabitants to sigh more wistnilly for the final conclu- 
sion of peace. 

Waldstein himself had also received the most melan- 
choly accounts from several of his estates; and was on 
the point of proceeding across the bridge leadingto the 
palace-gardens, in quest of bis friend and tutor, nachy, 
who was passing a few nights at the observatory, as 
the heavenly bodies were just about to exhibit impor- 
tant aspects. He had already done all in his power for 
his poor dependents, fyr whose benefit he had made 
great sacrifices. Now, he was at a loss what to do; 
and this circumstance, together with the unhappy^state 
of public affiurs and the melancholy produoeiLby his 
misplaced afibction, plunged his mind into deep^oonu 

Thus wrapt in thought, he was passing the widge, 
when suddenly a well-known voice arrested his atten- 
tion ; he looked up, and recognised his friends Wulden 
and Predetten. 

** Well met," exclainoed the former ; ^ where are you 
g, Waldstera?" ''To the palaoe-garden," replied 

Ibert. ** Attom^ then : — we were just looking for 
you." ''Looking for me! And what do you want, 
now you have found me 7" asked Waldstein, playfiilly. 
"We have some intelligence to communicate," said 
Predetten, assuming a tone of gravity, " which will, no 
doubt, surprise you." "Ah! what is it?" inquired 
Waldstein, his attention awakened. 
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Predetten was about to reply, when he was inter- 
rupted by Wulden, who said that this was not the 
place for discoursing on such a subject, as they ran a 
risk of being overh(uird. 

^Is, then, your news so secret?^' rejoined Albert. 
** At this moment it is so, although all Prague will soon 
resound with it,'* replied Predetten, his features relax- 
ing into a smile. 

** But does it concern me?" "Ay! it concerns you, 
myself, and our flriend here ; nay, all who have so vain- 
ly attempted their fortune with HeUn tf Droy,^* an- 
swered the other, laughing aloud at his own jocularity. 

The mention of that nanrie produced on toe counte- 
nance of Waldstein a sudden expression of gloom. " I 
was not aware».Baron von Predetten," said ne, ^^ that I 
had ever made you a confidaht of any such attetnptaJ*^ 
^Certainly you did not purpose doing so," returned the 
Baron ; " but you must not expect tluit people will con- 
sent voluntarily to blind themselves when in your socio- 
ty and that of the fair idol of adoration." '^ If your 
communication, as it appears, have reference to this 
subject, it may be as well forborne," answered our 
hero, rather warmly. ** Oh ! as you please," exclaimed 
the other, offended in his turn: *^ I can reserve my in- 
telligeuoe ; but, sit," added he, proudly, " I cannot brook 
your lofly air nor insulting tone." He laid his hand 
on his sword as he spake, with an indication that could 
not be misconstrued. " I accept your offer," cried Al- 
bert, whose blood was 'chafed, and who prepared to 
draw; but Wulden, stepping between them, entreated 
both to be calm. ^* Waldstein," he said, ^* repress your 
irritation : be assured, what you will hear will tend 
considerably to cool it ; and as to you, Predetten, consi- 
der that the lady has not, — at least, as yet, — given us 
any reason to withhold from her name proper respect." 
**rroper respect!" exclaimed the baron, scornfully; 
" Oh ! oh ! respect for a female who plays the prude be- 
fore her friends, but in their absence allows a Swedish 
officer to enter her chamber at night !" ^ Who dares 
to say so?" cried Albert, again making a motion to 
draw : ^ Baron von Predetten, I demand satisfaction in 
the name of my relations." " Immediately !" was the 
reply. ^* Let us proceed to the Malchese Square, which 
is silent and retired." " Come, Come !" cried Wulden ; 
^are you mad?— to be quarrelling here in the street, 
in the middle of the city ?^-and tnat, too« for the eake 
of a girl, whose conduct — be not offended with me^ Al- 
bert — is, to say the least of it, somewhat ambiguous.^ 

Waldstein bit his lip, and was silent, though his 
blood still ran riotously. ^ Well," he said, afler a short 
pause, $*do you speak, then ; but let us step aside into 
the adjoining street." 

They did so; and Albert was informed that Helen had 
now kept up an intimacy with a Swedish dficet for 
floipe time; that the latter usually crossed the Moldavia 
in a fishing-boat at night; that iielen waited for him at 
the garden-gate; and they then disappeared together. 

" And how came you to know this?" ai^ed Wald- 
stein, with some asperity: ^^ has she made either of you 
her confidant?" ** Scarcely," exclaimed Predetten, 
laughing; " but listen to my story. A fisherman on the 
ba^s of the Moldavia, below Buchenetsch, was, some 
weeks ago, accorted by a man wrapped in a huge cloak, 
who made a sign that he wished to cross the river, at 
the same time holding forth a doubloon. The fisherman 
was rather surprised, but ferried the applicant over, and 
received the money. Since that time, the same person 
appears once or twice every week, makes the same sig- 
nal, presents the same fare, and returns toward morn- 
ing — ^when the fisherman Is in waiting, and, on a signal 
which the unknown makes with a pipe, appears to ferry 
him back. So much for the first part of my story. Now 
for the second. It is not unknown to the people in the 
castle that the young lady very oflen sieals out of an 
evening to take long walks in the garden, or elsewhere, 
and does not return till morning." " But the stream 
has two Iffanohes," exclaimed Albert abruptly; ^ their 
meetings would seem, therefore, to be on the island; 
which renders your story highly impossible." ** Do not 
be too hasty," replied Predetten: ^^ close to the smaller 
branch of the river lives another fisherman; and I know 
that he also has occasionally been employed (sometimes 
at night) to convey a person from Troy, and, at other 
times, to carry iBome one to the island. So much for 
part the third of my stor^; and mark it well." " These 
are, afl^r all, bare assertions: the story wants that con- 
nection of parts which can alone render it worthy of 
credence." »* True,** observed Wulden:^ still, enough 
remains to render these night-expeditions extremely 
strange and equivocal." ^But where are yowr proofs? 



The information proceeds fVom the mouths of ignorant 
domestics,- who are always ready to circulate evil of 
their superiors." " You may contmue to doubt," replied 
Predetten, again waxing wroth, ^* as long as you please; 
as for myself the lady shall no longer make a fool of 
m^ and I am determined to make this story public." 
So saying, he departed with a malignant air, and left 
the two friends to themselves. 

Albert remained silent for some time, his eyes bent on 
the ground. 

^ Well, what do you think of all this?" at length 
inquired Wulden. " Think!" cried his companion; " why 
that I must have much clearer and more certain evidence 
before 1 can entertain any suspicion to the prejudice of 
Helen." " I fear you will be obliged to yield faith to the 
charge of her intercourse with an officer of the hostile 
party." " But how (granting, for a moment, that there 
IS such an intercourse) do you know that the person 
whom she sees is a Swede? These are assumptions, to 
which gossip and slander would fain impart the dignity 
of trutL" " What will yon say if I tell you that I am 
acquainted with the man by whoee means she sometimes 
sends letters to the camp of Konigsmark?*' " Tq that I 
can say nothing. ^Yet all this inay be true, and Helen 
still innocent. There are circumstances which must be 
taken into consideration." " Granted: but there are too 
many well-connected proofs of the conduct imputed to 
her. Her changed behaviour, her dejection of mind, 
and absent manner for some time past; together with 
Predetten's intelligence and my own observations. None 
of these singly convict the lady; but, taken together, 
they mutuafiy explain each other, and affiird a very 
strong presumption." 

Waldstein made no reply; and they slowly proceeded 
on their way. On their arrival at the palace-gate, " You 
are going up to the observatory?" said Wulden. " I 
seek Father rlachy, to whom I have the painful office of 
communicating unpleasant news. The Swedes are com- 
mitting great havoc on my estates." " Are you indeed, 
my poor fViend, doomed to suffix more in addition to 
what has been already imposed on you by your exertions 
for your tenantry?" ** I have not been able to do much 
for them!" sighed Albert. " There are but few landlords 
who would have acted so humanely as you," repued his 
friend. ^^ Have you not already sacrificed one half the 
sum allowed you, for your annual expenses, by the 
trustees, in order to support your vassals?" ** Their 
condition is truly miserable, whilst my wants are but 
few." "• Your way of thinking and acting, Waldstein, 
is exemplary; and, we are taught to believe, will not be 
without its reward. The ffratoful prayers of your de- 
pendents will arise on your behalf, like incense." Albert 
silently shook his head. ** What!" continued Wulden, 
*^are you incredulous of this? Do you doubt the efficacy 
of such pravers?" ** By no means: to do so were impi* 
ous. But the blessing of heaven does not always show 
itself in bestowing earthly happiness. I 'have no hope 
for such." ** Fie, fie! more prophecies! Have you been 
again consulting the stars? Really, Albert, I am sur- 
prised so wise a head as yours can listen to such foolery." 
*^ Wiser heads than either yours or mine, Wulden, have 
entertained what you so denominate." ** Yes; for ex- 
ample, Albert, those of your uncle and Father Plachy. 
Nevertheless, I will esteem predictions to be but idle 
dreams. How is it possible," pursued he, laughing, 
^ that the stars, which are so distant, can exert any 
influence over us?" 

During this colloquy, the two fi-iends had ascended 
the hill on which the palace was built, and turned, when 
at its summit, to view the far extended prospect of the 
city beneath. The conversation had involuntarily 
ceased, and both were absorbed in scrutiny of the pic- 
ture which presented Itself to their gaze. 

CHAPTER IV. . 

From whatever point it is viewed, Prague— the ancient 
seat of royalty — affords an imposing picture of strong 
built houses and lofty towers — with the royal palace in 
the midst — far above which rises into the air the dome 
and steeple of St Veit The city is built upon several 
hills; and between them flows the Moldavia, on whose 
right appears the Wisserhad, where stood formerly the 
burg, or castle, of the first dukes or kings of Bohemia, 
demolished to its very fimndation daring the war with 
the Hussites, by those wild hordes, out of hatred to the 
king; so that very few remains of it are now to be seen. 
Here, however, are still visible some portions of the steps 
by which the beautiful and wise Llbussa onoe descend- 
ed, on her way to her bathing-room; and here, also, may 
be enjoyed a most lovely prospect of the city aod ^ive^ 



Those portions of the city, respectively denominated 
the old and new towns, spread along the shore to a great 
extent. Innumerable pidaces, churches, domes, and 
towers elevate themselves above the mass of houses; 
and, being mostly built in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, really have an effect upon the stranffer altogether 
striking and unconunon. On the left bank of the river 
are various eminences, or connected heights, which bear 
upon their summits many splendid mansions of the no- 
bility, an abbey, and the church of St. Lawrence. The 
houses here descend in a line from the heights to the 
stream. A noble freestone bridge, decorated with vari- 
ous statues of saints, and extending across the river, 
unites the Small Side (Kleinseite) with -the old town ; 
and is defended at each end by a strong' tower, under 
whose arches the road is conducted. Each of these 
towers is decorated with fine carved work, in stone, of 
the city arms ; and, at the period of which these pages 
speak, they were kept in a state of complete defence, so 
as either to keep t^e enemy at a distance, or to increase 
the difficulties o^ his passage across the river. 

Such, indeed, in its main outline, is the aspect which 
Prague bears at the present day ; but, at the period of 
our story, when the two noble youths were gazing, at 
the castle entrance, on the scene around, there were 
several parts of the city which looked very different firom 
what they now do, and some of them bore the traces of 
the violent scenes which had occurred at Prague during 
the late times of civil commotion. Nevertheless, the 
picture presented in the soft light of departing day was 
60 enchanting, that our cavaliers, secretly feelmg them- 
selves riveted to the sfiot, stood with folded arms, 
watching the gradual blending and massing of the ob- 
jects before tliem in proportion as the twilight deepened. 
At length, the buildings immediately adjacent were aU 
that could be plainly discerned. Shadows had enveloped 
the trees and gardens of St. Lawrence; while the amkU 
church on its top and the towers of the Strahow with- 
drew likewise from observation, notwithstandmg the 
extreme western sky still glowed with radiant crimson. 
At this moment, the moon starting from beneath the 
dim clouds of the eastern horizon, and clearing the 
buildings of the new town* completed the magic of the 
scene. 

Waldstein was absolutely wrapt in ecstasy. Reeol' 
lections of the past rushed upon lus soul ; and the aspect 
of the stars, now sparkling (me by one from out the deep 
blue sky, led him back at length to the subject Which 
bad been interrupted. ** You ask," he said, " what 
influence the stars, which are at such a distance from 
us, can exert over our fate ? Can you assign the origin 
and first cause of those many changes, — some of a de- 
pressing and others of an elevating character, — which 
have so often been witnessed in this beautiful city ? 
There is no effect without a cause, and no cause but Is 
followed by corresponding results ; and who is able to 
prove that these results are not occasioned by the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies, which, according to eter- 
nal and immutable laws, speed their courses above us ? 
A vast and incomprehensible bond of union unites them 
altogether, a bond in which our solar system and this 
earth are undoubtedly comprised. By their position re- 
latively to each other, the entire circle is regulated. An 
unknown system of action and re-action, and of influ- 
ences inaccessible alike to our mental powers and to 
our astronomical instruments, pervades the universe. 
All forms one grand whole, from which no one part, be 
it ever so small, can or daies disconnect itself. As a 
stone thrown by a boy into the Moldavia extends its 
influence over the agitated water, in circles that spread 
to both shores, so one effect, one impulse, reigns through- 
out all nature. What happens at the distance of mil- 
lions of solar miles from us acts upon us; and our globe 
cannot suffer any change which is not felt by every 
other part of the universe at the same time." 

** Hold ! hold ! you make me giddy !" exclaimed 
Wulden. Waldstein smiled and paused, while the other 
proceeded. ** What you have jHud relating to a system 
of universal connection, I have'not perfectly understood; 
yet in truth it does seem that such a thing is not alto- 
gether improbable. Your mrophectes, however, are not 
included in this system, which shows nothing more than 
that whatever is, is, — not that it may be known previous 
to the event." 

** And can you not imagine that those who have sub- 
mitted to the toil of learning the langua^ of the stars 
(by whose brilliant characters the Almighty has dis- 
played in the heavens above the signs both of^the future 
and the past) may arrive at the knowledge of still more? 
Po. you not perceive that the aspect of these hmuaariea 
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at the Hrth of a man, or at the moment of eome cpreat 
erent, may act with decisive influence thereon 7 Look 
upward, particularly at thoee bodies nearest and most 
immediatelv connected with u8-«-the planets: — are they 
not, according to their nature, hot and dry, cold and 
damp; some of fatal, and others of beneficent influence? 
And thus, do they not affect the earth, and all that parses 
on it ? Their ascension and declination; their elevation 
above the horizon ; their places in the celestial houses of 
the lodiac ; the relative proportions of their powers; the 
absence of certain stars whrch are si^nated in the other 
hemisphere; all these matters, although perfectly incon. 
ceivable by the unlearned, possess influence acknowledg- 
ed and ascertained afler the observation of centuries; and 
through their labyrinths we are guided by specific rules 
and examples.*' . 

** Were this really true," replied Wulden, ** jfu as- 
trolcMfers would be the wisest and happiest mortals on 
the noe of the earth. Tou would then know every 
thing beforehand, as well good as evil; against the lat- 
ter you could provide, whilst the former would be doubly 
enjoyed.** ^ Not so,'* said Waldstein ; *^ the stars 
merely indicate, they do not warn. What is to hap- 
pen, happens; and wo to the rash man who mistakes 
their decrees, or thinks to prevent or evade ihem !** 
" To what purpose, then, are your observations, and 
your knowledge, if they cannot prevent the evil which 
hangs over you ?'* asked Wulden ; ^ 1 would rather 
remain in my original ignorance.** ** That is iust ac- 
cording to the di&rent tempers and wishes of indivi- 
duals. It is this very inquiry ^ or secret search, which 
80 irresistibly attracts myself and many others; and 
although the stars may as yet have announced but lit- 
tle which I can consider favourable to me, still, the very 
eonietnpUuion of those brilliant orbs, which dart their 
rays into my soul, as well as of the wisdom of the 
Creator, who has strewed them in boundless space — 
appointing to each its particular unchangeable course, 
and endowing each with such wonderful powers — fills 
my inmost mind with awe and' delight. My heart 
yearns after the unclouded regions where these lights 
shall shine near me in gloiious splendour, and I may 
rightly learn their language and meaning; where I 
4ball be divested of all that is earthly, with its bounded 
powers and many sorrows : 1 long for the time when 
the birth-day of eternity (as Seneca terms the day of 
our death) shall introduce mf to a state of existence so 
much fairer and happier !** During this speech Wald- 
stein *s features beamed with life and animation ; and 
in the sof\ light of his eye, as it elevated itself towards 
the heavens, there shone reflected the lustre of the 
•tars themselves, which now gradually became more 
radiant as night advanced. ** O do not talk so calmly 
of the hour when I shall lose you,'* exclaimed Wulden, 
with sudden emotion ; ^* I cannot bear the thought !'* 

Albert grasped his friend's hand energetically, ** Be- 
lieve me, Leopold," said he, **I aip not insensible to 
your attachment, which illumines the ^rloomy path of 
my existence, and is my dearest possession upon earth. 
To be indebted to hte for happiness, is not my desti- 
ny.'^ '* Now, have you really read that in the stars, or 
are you indebted for such a pieoe of information to Pre- 
detten 7" ** His statement only jumps with an old sus* 
picion of mine, although I am aware little reliance 
ought to be placed on ms gossiping stories. Helen 
was not born for me : she b aiming at quite a different 
•ort of person. I have," he add&i, after some little 
hesitation, ** compared our horoscopes, and the stars 
indicate that we shall nevor be united.** **Yet your 
suit was apparently snccessfbl, and she has evidently 
interested you deeply." ** Doubtless ; — should what is 
fidr and^ noble cease to possess these excellences in our 
estimation, as soon as we apprehend it to be unattain- 
able by us 7'* ** Well, you have a very peculiar philoso- 
phy. It must be admitted, my d^r Waldstein; I 
respect, but cannot adopt it ; and now, good night : we 
are in the palace-gardens ; you are going to consult the 
stars, and I will endeaiDdr to see if I can collect here 
on earth some intelligence— about the Swedes.*' 

Thus saying, Wulden retraced his course toward tiie 
town, while Waldstein proceeded through the dark 
shades of the garden in the direction of the observa- 
tory, which had been built by the Emperor Rudolph 
for Tycho Brahe, and which, situated on the heights 
over affainst the city, commanded a view of the latter, 
as well as of the whole country around. 

Albert*8 heart felt oppressed:— 4ie had not confided 
to his friend all that lay heavily thereupon. It is true, 
he entertained for Leopold feelings of smcere affection ; 
but the joyous, unclouded temper of the latter was little 



suited to sympathize with his Qwn vague and moody 
emotions. He, therefore, abandoned himself in -solitude 
to the grief that had seized upoo him. 

He had long ago perceived that Helen entertained in 
the depth of her heart no feelings of love for him ; and 
her behaviouf of late, connected with what (however 
unwillingly, as he found himself compelled to admit) he 
bad now heard, placed almost beyond a doubt her being 
engaged in some tender affair of a clandestine— per- 
haps dangerous — nature, with another. The stars, 
ako, spoke the same language, predicting to him no- 
thing but pains and struggles in love. 

Indulging these melancholy reflections, he proceeded 
toward the observatory, firom the windows whereof the 
light of the study-lamp was already visible amid the 
gloom of night. Father Plachy advanced to meet him. 
'* I have awaited your arrival with anxious impatience,** 
he said ; ** the present night, my son, will prove a re- 
markable one. The stars exhibit wonderful conjunc- 
tions; but, before we commence our observations, I 
would wish to communicate something of importance 
to you.*' 

Afeantime, Waldstein had disencumbered himself of 
his hat, mantle, and sword, and followed his tutor to the 
table, where stood the lamp, whose dim light faintly il- 
luminated the long and gloomy apartment, and scarcely 
displayed the glo&s, celestial and terrestrial, maps, in- 
strumenti^ ^Slc which were lying in a corner of the 
room. In the centre, opposite the entrance, were some 
stairs leading to the observatory, which rose to a 
considerable height in the purer air, affording a very 
extensive prospect all round the city, and containing 
teFesoopes, quadrants, &.c &c. 

By the light of the lamp. Father Plachy looked nar- 
rowly at his pupil, and remarked an expression of deep 
sorrow upon his more than usually pale countenance. 
**You seem agitated, Albert,** observed he; **wbat is 
amiss?" ** Nothing of particular consequence; my 
feelings, you know, are constitutionally prompt. Tlie 
Swedes have again been committing dreadful ravages 
on my estates.'* 

Father Plachy shook his head, as if this explanation 
did not appear quite satisfactory to him ; jrhile Albert, 
apparently desirous to change the topic, remarked, 
** z ou had .something of importance to communicate to 
me?" 

^ Yes ; I have a letter which I received from a friend 
at the Abbey of Tepel. First, however, permit me to 
put one question. Are you by any chance acquainted 
with a person bearing the name of Odowalsky, or 
Streitberg?" ''What! does he bear both names?" 
'' He appears altogether an unaccountable sort of cha- 
racter. By some he is thought a Swede, while others 
take him mr a Bohemian. It is said that he assumes 
both names, at various times, and sometimes wears the 
Swedish, and at others the imperial uniform : and that, 
as well in Prague as in the neighbouring country, he 
transacts many secret commissions." 

Waldstein was silent for a moment; the news 
brought by Predetten recurring to his mind. **Have 
you nothing further to communicate as to this man's 
real occupation 7" said he at length, ^ for I am unac 
quainted with him under either of his names.** **If 
he be, indeed, the Odowalsky whom I formerly knew, 
he is a Bohemian nobleman from the neighbourhood of 
Eger. Being of a daring, active spirit, he first enrolled 
himself under Tilly*s, and then under your uncle*B 
standard ; as, provi<kd he attained the object of his am- 
bition, the means were of inferior consideration. In a 
short time he had thus risen to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and it is not impossible that his fkncy may 
have been dazzled by the feme of a Mannsfeld, a Jean 
de Worth, or perhape by that of a Waldstein. But the 
purpose of heaven was different His ri^ht arm having 
been shattered by a ball, he was obliged, whilst in the 
vigour of manhood and in the midst m his brilliant ca- 
reer, to submit to dismissal from the service — and that 
under circumstances not the most flattering to his love 
of distinction and reward. He withdrew, accordingly, 
to his small estate, where, it is said, he joined the party 
of the disaffected. 

** On the last invasion of the Swedes, his estate lyas 
completely laid waste. Seeing himself reduced to beg- 
gary, he endeavoured again to enter the Imperial ser- 
vice. His bad conduct, no doubt, may have been the 
reason of the reffasal he met with ; — but here is the let- 
ter relating to him, ftom the Father Prior t>f 7opel : 
* It is well known that this Swedish officer, who calls 
himself Streitberg, and is in high fevonr with Count 
Konigsmark, is, m feet, a Bohemian nobleman of the 



name of Ernest von Odowalsky, formerly in the Impe- 
rial service. Some degree of mystery, nevertheless, 
may well be supposed still to hang o\ei the affair, con- 
sidering that these troublesome times have thrown 
every thing into confusion, changing the friend into 
the enemy — the enemy into the friend. Thus much, 
however, is certain ; that he is sometimes seen in the 
Swedish camp, in the Swedish uniform, and passing by 
the name of Von Streitberg, while again, at other times 
he is found in various disguises, in the environs of Eger 
and even of Prague, where his search for intelligence is 
generally successful, and where he seems to use great 
efforts to conciliate the good will of the common people. 
Should the Swede Von Streitberg be one and the same 
with the Bohemian Colonel Odowaisky, he should not 
be unknown to you, as I recollect you had formerly 
something to do with him; and 1 have accordingly 
thought it advisable to direct to you some inquiries in 
the business. At all events, the affair is by no means 
without importance: for the country and the city of 
Prague must be well known to this man, who would 
thence, although a very bad counsellor for us, be a 
most valuable one for the Swedes.* ** 

Thus ran the Prior*s letter. — Albert knew nothing 
of the person described, and the fancy which came 
across him was much too vague, and too nearly con- 
nected with the secrets of his own bosom, to allow him 
to allude to it 

The conversation being at an end, the preceptor and 
pupil passed to their labours. Father Plachy took his 
seat at the writioff desk, while Waldstein, whose 
younger eyes were better able to make the necessary 
observations, feniiliarized as he was with all the know- 
ledge of his tutor, proceeded to mount the steps ; and 
having placed himself at the telescope, proclaimed, 
from time to time, the result of his observations, which 
Plachy noted down, comparing tliem at the same time 
with the pendulum of the computations. 

**It is now a quarter to twelve o'clock," said Father 
Plachy to himself: — **• Mars must be at his greatest al- 
titude, and approaching the sign of the Lion.** Then 
aloud: *♦ Where is Mars?" **Mars is now at his 
greatest height : he is getting into the heart of the 
Lion." "And where is Jupiter?" "Mars looks on 
him with an evil eye : his roost kindly rays are of no 
avail, for Saturn is now rising, cold and dark, and Ve- , 
nos has long since sunk beneath Uie horizon." " I 
knew it well,** said Father Plachy, as he mounted the 
steps and placed himself at the telescope. " This is a 
remarkable but unhappy constellation. Jupiter power- 
less, Saturn snd Mars exerting the most unbounded in- 
fluence : — aye, aye ! — into the heart of the Lion — the 
Bohemian Lion — the breeder of unhappiness is now en- 
tering !** " How say you ? Is the worst yet to come, 
with regard to this hapless land ?'* " The movements 
of the Swedes in the circle of EHnbogen portend no 
good to us." "Alas! how gladly would I be where 
yonder beautiful lights are twinkling in the blue vaults 
of Heaven ; and where the earth, with all its misery 
and lamentation, would seem to fede away into no- 
thing!" "And to what purpose serves this vain 
yearning 7 So long as the Almighty wills us to conti- 
nue here, it is our duty patiently to endure, to be up- 
right in all our dealings, and leave the rest in the 
hands of the Supreme.*' " And should the stars tell us 
that we can bring nothing to conclusion 7 — that all our 
striving is but in vain?" "Albert, had our fathers 
reasoned thus weakly, where should we now be 7 Tes, 
the stars point out struggles that await us, and so « 
doing, summon us to watchfulness and preparation. 
How speak the ancient philosophers on this subject? 
Dignum Jovi$ tpectaculum vir fortia eum mala fortuna 
eompofUut, Let us watch, and act where it is in our 
power ; and in every disaster that befalls our country, 
be still at hand, if powible, to extricate her." « Never,** 
cried Albert, with animation, " never shall you find me 
backward to the call of honourable activity. My name 
is Waldstein, and I feel all the obligations such a lofty 
appellation imposes on me.** "Nobly said, my son," 
exchumed Placny. ** It was Albert von Wald$teiir^mo^ 
during the war of the Hussites, in the reign of King 
Wenzel, stepped forth as the champion and protector of 
his country. You were named after him; and you will 
not tarnish the honour and feme of such an ancestor..** 

CHAPTER V. 

After a little longer stay at the observatory, Father 

Plachy, wishing his pupil a good night's rest, retired; 

and Albert, as soon as he saw himself alone, hastened 

to execute a design he had for some time entertained. 
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a&d which had received new vigour since Father Plachy 
had mentioned the afflur of tlM unknown Swedish offi* 
car and his secret occupations in Prag^ue. 

With a good telescope, on such a clear moonlight 
night as the present, the whole of the environs of 
Prague were within range from the observatory, and 
every object around was distinctly visible, even on the 
water, and* to the castle of Troy itself. Should a 
clandestine meeting,' such as those which haunted his 
fancy, take plac^ to-night, he would be easily able to 
witness it. He might conjure, as if by magic, the 
faithless fair before his presence, with her nocturnal 
paramour! He quickly commenced operations, by 
fixing the telescope in a proper position; and then, 
taking his station at the glass, beheld the walls of the 
castle of Troy — the steps — and the garden — as if close 
to him. He was considerably moved at being thus 
able, although so distant, to witness aU that passed 
plainly, yet unsuspectedly. 

The stream, silvered by the slanting moonbeams, 
flowed silently along. All was still; not a sound arose, 
save from the tremulous motion of the ripples. At 
that moment he thought he saw something appear 
among the thickets on the shore. In a few moments 
after a boat glided from the dark covert; it was rowed 
across the river by a boatman, and on the central seat 
sat a figure completely muffled up. What would not 
Albert have given at that moment for a clearer view 
of the figure! But the uncertain light of the moon 
rendered this impossible. At length the boat reached 
the opposite shore. The figure rose, and displayed the 
form of a tall robust man, holding a naked sword, 
which glittered in the moonbeams. 

'He advanced toward the garden, the small gate 
whereof opened in the instant, and out stepped ano- 
ther dark shape, of lesser dimensions. That this was 
a female there could bo no doubt. On meeting, they 
sank into each other's arms; and Albert sprang impetu- 
ouslv from the telescope. 

Tnus, then, was confirmed what had been told him 
by Predetten! Helen really did carry on a clandestine 
intercourse; and it was one of an amorous and impas- 
sioned nature! His whole soul was in uproar; he 
paced the room, to and fro, with hasty strides; he 
would look no more, and yet the hated scene was still 
before his eyes, with the shapes of the man and of the 
female; which^ latter he would fain persuade himself 
was not that of Helen. These conflicting doubts 
almost deprived him of the power of breathinfir. One 
moment he covered his face with his hands; the next, 
he placed his eye at the glass. He now thought he 
could perceive, in the dimness of the fast sinking moon, 
the objects of his scrutiny alternately retiring and 
emerging among the copses. Soon after, the moon 
wholly vanished, and nothing more was to be seen. 

The night was, by this time, far advanced, and day 
approaching; but to Albert's eyes came no sleep. He 
suffered all the racking pangs of jealousy, combined 
with the torments of indecision. Was it, in truth, 
Helen, or was it not? And who was the gallant? Why 
did their attachment shun the eye of day and of her 
relations? Was it conceivable that Helen could love 
the enemy of her country? Yet — ^had she not betrayed 
her prefereneo for the Swedes and for her fellow be- 
lievers? Was it not apparent ihat she bore the present 
state of things with impatiencef All these questions 
passed through Waldstein's mind, and increased his 

aritation. But what if, after all, it should not be 
elen? It was not possible for him to recognise the 
female figure so plainly as to be certain of his unhap- 
piness. O, that it were not her! that she were innocent, 
and still true to her duty! On such a feeble stay as 
this did hd now rest all Ins love and his hope. 

Puring this mental struggle, the brief summer night 
reached its close. Already dawn was visible on the 
•pposite side of the Moldavia, and the delicate morn- 
ing liffht streaked the horizon. Darkness gradually 
retirea, like a shrinking ghost; the stars were blotted 
from the heavens; and dav recommenced. Suddenlvt 
a thought passed through Albert's mind. It might 
now be possible to recognise the unknown female, 
should she still remain upon the shore. He stepped, 
hesitatinglv, to the telescope. For some time he could 
not remark any thing: ths shore was lonely, and the 
opposite castle — every portion of which was now dis- 
tinctly visible — lay, at this early hour, in seeming deso- 
lation before him. He had not waited long, however, 
•re somethiBg stirred the bushes of the forest, and a 
boat pushdd jo^ in which sat the unknown. Oar hero 



commanded a full view of this stranger, who, although 
seated, seemed tall and robustl He saw, likewise, the 
dark mantle, and the sword, which lay unsheathed 
upon his knee. The features were concealed by the 
large hat pressed low down upon the head, and by the 
black cloak which covered him to the chin. 

Another figure almost inmiediately glided along the 
road toward the garden-gate. It was Helen! It toa$ 
Helen, beyond a doubt! Her form and dress — which 
he knew so well — were before him, looking so near, 
indeed, that he almost fancied ho might grasp her! A 
veil, which covered her head and shoulders, as well as 
the circumstance of her back being turned to him, 
prevented his seeing her features: but, as she hurried 
along, she chanced to look round for one moment, with 
an anxious air, as if to see if any one were observing 
her. ^* Helen!" exclaimed the youth, momentarily de- 
ceived by her apparent proximity. ^ Helen!" repeated 
he, in a reproacbflil tone; and, even while he spake, 
she vanished throu|^h the garden! 

Waldstein sank mto a chair. The sad certainty 
pressed upon him; and, for some time, he was incapable 
of any clear idea whatsoever. Plans for the future, 
dictated by anger, tocrether with an undefinable feeling 
of degradation, wildly chased each other through his 
bosomi until, at length, exhausted nature claimed her 
rights. His burning dVes sought rest, and he threw 
himself upon. the couch. Disturbed and unrefVeshing 
sleep succeeded to the violent agitation of his mind, 
while fancy pictured anew, in hateful connection, the 
grievous reality of his waking moments. 

From this ungrateful slumber he started up, and, 
fastening his mantle and sword about him, sallied forth 
to taste the fresh morning air in the garden, which lay 
unregarded befbre him in all its beauty of shady walks, 
blooming trees, carol of birds, and murmur of foun- 
tains. 

For some time did he wander about among the 
dewy paths, and, at last, unconsciously entered the 
square of the palace; hastetiing, mechanicallv across 
into the second court, passing the cathedral, ana leaving 
the palace behind, he had now reached George-square; 
and, proceeding in his descent, found himself at a spot 
where alow wall surrounds the base of the steep height 
which rises above the Moldavia. Here he leaned over 
the parapet, while his eye, roving across the river 
toward the citv, gazed on sJl, yet remarked nothing; 
the image of the lovinff pair on the banks of the Mol- 
davia was still before him! 

Suddenly he heard a aofi voice utter his name. 
Turning unconsciously around, to see who it could be 
that interrupted him at this hour, and in this solitary 
place, he beheld a young girl, neatly, although simply 
drest, standing, with a timid air, a few paces behmd 
him. 

** Who are you? and what do you want with me?" 
he somewhat abruptly asked. 

The female, retreating a little, declined her head as 
she replied, *^I am Joanna, the daughter of your 
steward. Tour lordship does not, perhaps, recollect 
me." 

Albert, propitiated by the soft tones of her voice, 
looked more calmly on the young girl. She was pretty, 
and even something more than that; and her delicate 
figure appeared to great advantage by reason of the 
close-fitting costume wherein she was attired. A coun- 
tenance rather pale, full of the native expression of 
innocence and kindness, of sweetness and delicacy, 
beamed out between the ample white frill and the neat 
cap which scarcely displayed her beautiful chestnut- 
brown hair. Long eye-lids and dark eye-lashes shaded 
a pair of dear hazel eyes, now modestly bent down- 
ward, but which had been previously directed against 
the count with an expression of anxiety. Under her 
arm she carried a prayer book, richly mounted with 
silver, and to the wrist of her right hand was suspend- 
ed a rosary of precious wood. 

^ And what would you with me?" inquired Wald- 
stein, in a friendly tone. At this question the colour 
mounted into the girl's cheeks, she sank her head deep 
upon her bosom and answered not. *' Whj not spoak?" 
said Albert. ** Can I be of service to you m any way?" 
** Oh, no! no!" she stammered; ^ it is not on my own 
account." — ^^Has any thing happened, then, tovour 
father?" asked our hero, growing rather ennujfi of the 
$cene, 

Joanna blushed still more deeply, as, summoning 
efiTort, she replied, ^ I fear Lord Albert will think me 
both fooUsh and bold; but, in proceeding to matins, as 



I crossed the palaoe^uare, you darted past mer^-and, 
pardon me, my lord, for saying it, you looked so wan 
and agitated, with your hair in confusion, your cloak 
carelessly thrown over you, and your eyes moumfbl, 
as if fVom weeping or watching, — that I was terrified* 
I fancied something 'disastrous had happened to my 
father*s dearly-loved master, and i scarcely know how 
or why — but I followed you!" ^* You are a good girl, 
and a kind," cried Waldstein; ^ one important, and, it 
is true, painful subject, at present absorbs all mj 
thoughts and interest: but fear nothing; proceed to 
your matins, Joanna; and, when kneeling before the 
altar, invoke a blessing upon me. 1 have need of the 
prayers of the innocent!" 

^ Tears swelled^ into Joanna's eyes, but she endeav- 
oured to check them, for she felt the impropriety of 
ftPP^Minf^ too much agitated. As she made her fare- 
well obeisance, Albert's regard dwelt, with peculiar 
pleasure, on the charming figure before him. ^4 thank 
you, my lord," she said, **for not being displeased with 
me, and for treating my childish conduct so kindly. If 
mv prayers might avail, you will be happy indeed!" 
^ Farewell," cned Waldstein, kindly; ** remember me 
to your father. You will both soon see me." 

Joanna turned to ascend the hill, and spite of his 
absorption, her young lori^ followed her with his eyes. 
He could not help feeling astonished at her graceful 
step and noble carriage, and still more that he should 
not have recognised ip her the pretty child who wa« 
once the companion of his boyish gambols, and whom 
he still sometimes saw at her father's. 

Aroused by Joanna's remarks, he now cast his eyes 
on his dress, and could not but admit that its want of 
arrangement, together with the palenees of his counte- 
nance, (which, af\er a night like the past, he could weU 
imagine,) were sufficient to account for the devoted 
ffirl's anxiety respecting the mental or bodily health of 
her lord. Her appearance, together with her touchingr 
and unafiected solicitude, had served agreeably to 
divert his thoughts ; his spirits were insensibly roused ; 
he looked round with a less clouded aspect; arranged 
his hair, his mantle and cap, as well as he could, and 
ascended the hill. As he re-entered George square, 
the bells of the cathedral were ringing for matins. 
His heart felt opened to devout aspiration, while his 
Creator spoke to him through the echoing chimes, and 
invited him to ofier up his griefs in prayer, and thns 
be enabled to bear them with more composure. He 
obeyed this inward impulse, and soon found himself 
beneath the venerable pile, the bold form of whoso 
architecture, and its airy and spacious choirs, were 
well calculated to elevate the soul from earth and 
earthly sorrows. On leaving the church, he fancied 
he saw the figure of Joanna, and, almost without 
reflection, stood still, that he might allow her to ap- 
proach. It would seem, however, tnat he was deceived: 
he caught no further glimpse of the steward's fair 
daughter, and at length slowly descended the palace- 
hill. 

Joanna, nevertheless, had seen and been seen hj. 
him ; but she was ashamed to meet him again, for 
reflection told her that her manner of acting mid been 
unusual, and might be misunderstood. She therefore 
eluded his eye until she saw him leave the church in 
the direction of the outer court of the palace ; and then, 
by another route, she returned home. 

In her way, all the circumstances of the past scene 
were vividly recalled. She dwelt deliffbtedly on 
Albert's complacent kindness, and on his begging her 
to pray for him. Alas! she had indeed prayed for 
him, not only that morning, but on everv successive 
morning and eveninc^ for a long periou! Without 
knowing it, our hero had, In fact, obtained sovereign 
sway over the heart of his youthful playmate ; and 
Albert von Waldstein was, to Joanna, ever anoe she 
became capable of thought, the beau ideal of all manly 
beauty and perfection. Meantime, however, she was 
too prudent to harbour foolikh hopes, and far too 
dutiml to pain her father with the spectacle of his 
daughter gradually languishing from the effects of 
hopeless love. Thus strictly governed, her attachment 
slumbered within her virgin bosom; and Albert's utter 
inattention, on his visits at her father's, (for he scarcely 
ever noticed her,) facilitated such prudent control. 
Her secret homage, in fiict, had no further sensible 
influence than merely to render her cold to other 
suitors, and firmly determined to live and die in maiden 
serenity, since there existed but one Albert Von Wald- 
stein, and he coul4 n^ver be hers. ThjuB day alone had 
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•be been inrprised into forgetfulnera of her silent 
parpoM. ^AlaftT' exclaimed sfae, half aload, ^^how 
pitiable that a maOf bo noble, rich, and handsome, 
•hoald stiil be oiibappy. Bat I can ffuets the cause : 
he loves the proad lady of Tray,^ Yet, is it possible 
that any one, belored by Albert von Waldstein, could 
give him jjrround of oneamness ?'* These and similar 
refleotions occupied Joanna in half-sweet, half-pensive 
suooenion, untii she at length reached the Friedland 

palace. 

As she stepped in at the gateway, she perceived the 
tall figure of aa unknown man, who, enveloped in a 
mantle, and with his back turned toward her, was 
standing in the middle of the court, looking cautiously 
round him; he then went to several doors, which he 
tried to open, and on his non-success advanced rapidly 
toward the gate. All this, together with the stranger*8 
endeavours to conceal bis features with his hat and 
cloak, excited Joanna's suspicions ; she determined to 
address him ; and, in a tone of voice as firm as it was 
modest, asked, ** Whom do you seek. Sir f " 

The person she addressed stood silent for a moment, 
drawing his mantle closer ; then, having scanned the 
appearance of the lovely girl, who, at 6rst, had taken 
him by surprise, he courteously replied, ^What I 
sought I have not found ; what I did not seek — one of 
the Graces — now stands before me.'' Joanna inter- 
rupted him, and in a grave manner replied| ^Sir, 
excuse me if I say your jest is unseasonable : I am 
daughter to the steward of the palace, and it is in the 
performance of my duty I made the inquiry of you." 
As she spoke she strove, with something of the natural 
cariosity of her sex, to gain a sight of the stranger's 
features, but could discover nothing save a pair of 
flashing eyes, arched by thick bushy eye-brows. 

** What has led me here,'' replied the stranger, ** is 
just -what leads you to ask, my pretty maiden — 
curiosity: the wish to view and examine a house, 
which, if only on account of the builder, must be 
interesting to every Bohemian." "If that be your 
object, you must follow me and apply to my father." 
*« Stop ! stop !" exclaimed the stranger ; ** there is no 
harry. Pray remain a moment here with me," added 
he, as he saw that Joanna was moving toward the 
small postern leading to the garden. 

She replied not, but went on. 

** Little obstinate!" cried the man, *'will you not 
■tayf** and, with these words, he seized her by the 

am. 

Joanna tore herself from him, and measuring the 
unknown from head to foot, exclaimed, with indignant 
Toice, ^ Venture not again to touch mo, coward I or I 
will bring chastisement upon you." 

The man laughed : ** Chastisement t" echoed be in 
a jeering tone ; and stepping forward, he stretched out 
his arm to lay hold of her, upon which Joanna retreated, 
calling aloud, ** Father — Uirich!" and at that moment 
her father and an old domestic rushed into the court 

The intruder now turned, and with hasty strides 
left the place. 

**Par8ue him!" cried Joanna; **he has no good 
purpose.^ The two old men did so, but had no chance 
against the stranger's comparative youth and celerity. 
When they came to the gate, they just caught a glimpse 
of him aa he vanished down a side street. ** Who was 
this man .^" inquired the father, on his return. Joanna 
related what had passed, adding, that she thouglit she 
had seen the imperial uniform under his mantle. 
^That is likely enough; these German officers are 
reiy bold. But it strikes me I have already seen this 
person ; and, if I mistake not, it was among the work- 
men who are repairing the fortifications, to whom he 
jrave a world of trouble. There he was, pacing back- 
ward and forward, and asking all sorts of questions ; 
sac^ as-— how long they had yet to work 7 what was 
to be done? and what, for the present, to be left 
undone? Then he stept aside, and I thought I saw 
him commit something to writing. In short, I take 
him to be neither more nor less than a spy." •» It is 
certainly strange," said Joanna; ^here, too, I met 
with hiaif occupied in examining the palace on every 
side, and trying every door." ** What sort of features 
had het*' asked her fkther; ^to-day I scarcely saw 
li^^ti u /^8 he retreated, his mantle fiew open," 
replied the girl, '* and enabled me to view him quite 
plainly ; he seemed a robust, strong man, of middle 
age, with large features and fiery eyes." **Yoor 
dMcripiion^'' rejoined her father, ^corresponds exactly. 
I do not think he ia a Bofaemian, for I heard him speak 



the purest Grerman with one of the workmen." ** His 
features appear Bohemian." ^ No, no, depend on it 
he is a German," reiterated the old man, with a good 
deal of asperity ; *Mt is alMrays they who bring misfor- 
tune and misery upon us. But now, go to your 
chamber, Joanna, I must look round a little in the 
house and gardens. The count sent yesterday to 
inform me that he should come to-day, and that I 
must be prepared.'* So saying, he ascended the great 
steps. 

Joanna was at once overjoyed and embarrassed at 
this confirmation of Albert's parting announcement. 
Sho retired and dressed herself carefully, yet not so 
much so as to excite her father's observation, and then 
awaited tlie arrival of the Count. Mid-day, however, 
came, and dinner-time passed by, without his appear- 
ing. The hot hours of the afternoon succeeded, during 
which Joanna kept within her chamber. From the 
window that looked out into the garden, she could 
see, while seated at her work, every one that entered ; 
still, he came not The sun was now setting, and the 
shades of evening descended. The uneasiness of dis- 
appointed expectation, as well as the cooler season, 
called Joanne away from her work, which, otherwise, 
would have occupied her all day. She stepped out on 
the open space in front of the hall, and contemplated 
the scene of her juvenile sports and amusements. The 
fresco-paintings, representing the war of Troy, which 
Albert had oflen explained to the two girls, in his 
account of the fate of Hector — (whom she always 
mentally compared with Waldstein,) — called forth 
warm tears from her eyes. How difierent was every 
thing now ! Her youthful playfellow had become a 
man, and heir to the greatest part of the Friedland 
possessions ; and thus his sphere of life was far, far 
above that of his former friend. ** Ah ! why could it 
not ever have remained as then !" sighed she. Turn- 
ing away from the hall, and sitting down, as evening 
gradually threw her dusky shades over the flower-bed 
opposite the fountain, she slumbered — and was awaked, 
as from a dream, by the sportive playing of the waters ; 
for her father had caused the garden to be freshly 
adorned, and the fountains to be set flowing, in honour 
of the count's auticipated visit. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Twilight had almost deepened into night, ere the 
glad barking of one or two favourite dogs in the 
court-yard, announced the arrival of the long expected 
Waldstein. Father Plachy had entered the mansion 
previously, and wondered at his pupil's unaccountable 
delay. On their meeting, it appeared that eaoh had 
been seeking the other. 

^ It is well I find you here," said Waldstein, smiling. 
** Bertram, pray order some refreshment." 

Bertram delivered the keys to his daufffater, who 
vanished to execute the count's wishes and her father's 
instructions. 

** Still bad news!" continued Albert to his friend; 
** the Swedes are advancing in great force on Eger; 
they have levied very large contributions; and if these 
are not very promptly supplied, the peasantry undergo 
the most shameful ill usage." '^ These Swedes," ob- 
served Bertram, who used the privileges of an old and 
confidential domestic, ** are worse than the very Tar- 
tars, if credit may be given to the tales of horror I 
have heard. The fields are turned into deserts; the 
villages present nothing but heaps of ashes; and the 
people consider themselves fortunate, if they have 
wherewith to support existence!" ** It seems, indeed, 
high time for heaven to avenge such crimes," said 
Plachy; and yet the conclusion of peace is delayed just 
as if we lay *on a bed of roses! Whilst they tenaci^'usly 
weigh and dispute every inch of land, thoussuds are 
perishing from misery and despair, and on^ city falls 
afler another! O! these Swedes! would they had all 
but one neck, — as Nero once wished (he Romans had, 
— and I stood ovpr it with a keenly-edged sword!" 
He here elevated his right arm. whilst his eyes darted 
fire, and his tall commanding figure seemed to dilate 
with heroic majesty. •* Reverend Sir," exclaimed Ber- 
tram, somewhst astonished, ^ that is a glorious wish; 
but would not one be rather inclined to suppose you a 
soldier than a minister of the altar, to hear you thus 
speak, and to see you assume so martial an attitude?" 
** The times, worthy Bertram," answered the father, 
** have overturned all ancient distinctions. Thirty 



foreign king, whose glory the destroying angel anni- 
hilated in a single battle. Surely, then, a member of a 
religious order may well venture, at a moment of the 
greatest peril, to grasp the sword, pro arx$ et foeiS'?* 
^ Ay, that was indeed a battle!" exclaimed Waldstein, 
kindling; ** what a day of rout — of annihilation — was 
that!" 

' Joanna now arrived, followed by servants bearing 
wine and cold proviBions. The table having been 
decked in the hall, she was about to retire, but her 
father desired her to remain, and dismissed the ser- 
vants, in order that the conversation might be continued 
without interruption. 

Joanna now assisted the holy father to take off his 
cloak, and was proceeding to undertake the same 
office for Albert, but he prevented her, remarking, with 
a smile, ** we have met before, to-day, Joanna." *• Oh, 
ay! Joanna told us before your arrival," interrupted 
Plachy, ** that she had seen you at the cathedral.'* 

"^ At ihe eathedralP^ repeated Albert, while his in- 
quiring eye met Joanna's. 

Unseen by others she made a sign, the import of 
which was rightly construed by Waldstein, who ob- 
served that, upon recollection, he had indeed seen 
Joanna in the church, but that she went away after 
mass BO quickly as to prevent him from informing her 
that it would be late before he came home. His eye, 
all this time, was fixed on the soil features of the girl, 
who blushed deeper and deeper. 

Father Plachy, meanwhile, had seated himself at 
the table. Bertram stood in waiting, and served out 
the wine and provisions; whilst Joanna retired to a 
further corner of the hall, whither the eyes of Albert 
at times pursued her. 

^ And is it known to what point these new efforts of 
the Swedes are directed?" inquired Plachy. ** Accord- 
ing to the letters received by Leopold's father, to-day, 
it is imagined that their operations will be directed 
against Elnbogen." ''That I do not believe; what 
advantage would they derive from the posseseion of 
Elnbogen? They occupy the Upper Palatinate, and 
their troops lie in Saxony. Elnbogen must naturally 
follow the fortunes of the larger portion of terri- 
tory." " You view it in the same light.with myself: it 
is evident they must have something of greater im- 
portance in view. Konigsmark has received reinforce- 
ments from General Wrangel; be is withdrawing from 
the Palatinate, and is already with his cavalry iu Pilsen, 
where the infantry have directions to join him. The 
commandant of Eger, Col. Coppy, is now busied with 

f>reparations for breaking up, and it is he who has 
evied such heavy contributions. It is impossible that 
all these movements can be confined, in their object, 
to the capture of such a place as Elnbogen." *• And 
what, then, is your opinion, my lord, if I may venture 
to ask it.^" said Bertram, anxiously. ** Do you remem- 
ber, reverend father," said Waldstein, turning to his 
friend, ** what we observed and discoursed about last 
night? — I fear, Bertram, it is Prague which ' 

** Prague!" cried Bertram, terrified and letting fall 
the glass which he was just in the act of filling. 
^ Prague!" repeated Father Plachy, with a look of 
thoughtfolness. ** Do not your gloomy apprehensions, 
Albert, lead you too far?" 

Waldstein strengthened his opinion by bringing for- 
ward several reasons. 

Plaeby'v thoughtfulness increased. *'It is possi- 
ble," be said at length, *« it is very possible, yon may 
be right." 

Bertram stared aghast, and stammered out, ** Then 
yon really believe, reverend father, that the Swedes will 
take possession of Prague?" *< I do not say that they 
will take possession of it," answe red Plachy; *• that 
requires more than their tviU; but I begin to think that 
such is their intention. We, however, have arms to 
defend it against them, and those we will use with 
proper activity." ** And maintain the military glory of 
our ancestors," exclaimed Waldstein, proudly. ^ Never 
would I think of seizing the sword lightly, as so many 

young men of out time" ^ Who seek only for liberty 

that they may lead a life of licentiousness," interposed 
the father. ** But when our country calls on us to defend 
her, or die for her," continued Waldstein, *^ then ought 
every Bohemian to know and a^ct up to his duty." ^&w 
happy,'' exclaimed Plachy, ^ would the late lamented 
duke have felt had he heard you thos speak, Albert! 
Yon seemed always too quiet and contemplative te 
years ago they wished to make an entrance for aToreiga him. I, nevertheless, have often said, let the youth 
faith into our poor country, and to force upon os a 1 have his way! When opportunity offera^^swiU soea 
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a|>p6ar that his heart ia in tlie right place, and that he 
is a true scion oF his illustrious stock.". 

Our hero smiled gratefbllj on bis former tutor, and 
said, *^I shall be surprised if the go7ernor neglects to 
take proper precautions. He must know what is pass- 
ing in the circle of Eger.*' " As a matter of course; 
but vou know the old Martinitz. His proud mind from 
the first discredited dancer, because he never feared it.^* 
^ He has, indeed, proved his temerity on more than one 
occasion, particularly at the time of the meeting of 
that boisterous assembly, which had nearly cost him 
bis life.*' *'Tou mean when the rebels threw him, toge- 
ther with Slawata, out of a window? That was, indeed, 
a hot day," observed Plachj; " I remember it well! 
Even at this moment it seems to me as if it happened 
but yesterday." ** Were you not, reverend father, at 
that time^n Prague?" inquired Bertram. ^* Yes. I was 
then studying theology at the Clementinnm; but, before 
this, all sorts of disputes and commotions had taken 
place, as well among the states of the empire, as be- 
tween these and the court. Whoever had the slight- 
.est knowledge of public affairs Toresaw well that a rup- 
ture must inevitably ensue, and so it turned out. We 
students, also, took our share in the matter-^each 
according to his peculiar views. The day came when 
it was said that the imperial viceroy had to deliver to 
the states an intimation from their lord, the emperor 
Mathias. The discontented believed, or pretended they 
believed, that it contained nothing more nor less than 
the revocation of his majesty *s favour; and so they 
repaired, with evil intentions, armed, and with armed 
followers, to the castle. The people also collected. A 
murmur, like that of the ocean, ran through the crowd; 
but, in the hall, the voices of the 'nobility were heard 
waxing louder and louder, as their tempers grew more 
and more heated. At last a window was flung up, and 
down came Count Martinitz jind Slawata fl-om the 
second story! You can see the spot outside, and 
the window, very ivell: — further down the castle- 
garden, where it descends the hill." ^* Good heavens!** 
exclaimed the steward; and you witnessed that fall?" 
** Indeed I did," replied Father Plachy: the sight was 
dreadful; and yet they got no great harm!" *^ That was 
an evident miracle/' said Bertram, devoutly. ** God 
wished to prove to the rebels that he could preserve his 
faithfVil followers in spite of them." ^How did it 
happen," inquired Waldstein, " that their enemies did 
not pursue them, af\er learning that they had escaped 
unhurt from such a fall? This has always appeared a 
riddle to me." ^ Did you not know that they were 
indebted to a female tor their preservation?" *^ A fe- 
male!" exclaimed our hero. *^ Yes:^to the noble and 
heroic-minded Polixena von Lobkowitz. In the terror 
and confusion excited by the fall, the servants of the 
victims hastened toward them, and brought their lords 
into the Lobkowitz palace, which stands yonder, ad- 

i'oining the castle. The countess, without delay, most 
lumanely took them in, attending them herself; and 
when afterward' the enraged Thurn, with his armed 
force, appeared before hor house, and threateningly de- 
ma nde4 the surrender of the fugitives, she answered 
him so calmly and yet so firmly, that he retired, and 
the'lady enjoyed the happiness of having, through her 
heroism, not only restored to health, but also protected 
the rescued men." 

During this recital, Joanna had approached nearer 
the table, and listened attentively with booming eyes. 
Waldstein observed it, and smiling, said to her, ** Tou 
are pleased with this tale, are you not, Joanna? I 
think you also would be inclined, in such a case, to act 
as Polixena von Lobkowitz." 

Joanna looked confused, blushed, and remained 
silent; while Father Plachy, turning to her, said: ^ Do 
not be ashamed of a right feeling, my child. In former 
times, although but rarely, there were heroes among 
the weaker sex. What but heroines were the female 
martyrs, who regarded neither danger nor death in 
their adherence to the faith?** 

** I know not," replied Joanna, modestly, '* whether 
heaven would grant me ability, in the hour of trial; but 
to act thus would be my ardent wish and desire, were 
I so circumstanced.** ^ Well said,*' cried Father Plachy, 
^such a desire even is of value before God: and in 
stormy times like ours, perhaps the opportunity may 
arrive of putting it into execution." ^ It is easily to 
be conceived," remarked Waldstein, ** that afler such 
an event in the life of any man, the effect of it would 
gradually act on his whole being, and give to the mind 
an entirely diflTerent direction, as in the case of my l^te 
uncle, when he was determined to embrace the catho- 



lic religion." ^ Ever since," said the father, ^ Martinitz 
has made it a rule to celebrate his preservation each 
year. On the present one, which will find him, r ov- 
emor of Prague, the fir&t personage in the kingdom, 
no doubt the festival will be still more brilliant than 
ever." ** By the bye, you remind roe that I have been 
invited to this festivity^ which will recur a few days 
hence — as indeed have almost the whole of the Bohe- 
mian nobility.*' ••And you will go, I hope?" "Per- 
haps! you know I am no friend to Scenes of noisy mer- 
riment.*' " On this occasion, however, you should not 
miss being present, as your absence might vex and 
displease Martinitz. He attaches much importance to 
this feast, and is, you know, of an irritable tempera- 
ment.** •^ It is natural for a man to become irritable 
amidst continual disputes and provocations," replied 
Waldstein: •• His hatred of every thing that savours 
of protestantism or of novelty is inconceivable." •^ In 
times like those we now live in, when all the ties that 
bind society together are broken loose, and none can 
say to what extremes he may go, (since the current 
bears him along with it) all conspire to force a man 
into a party; so that at last, even if you would, you 
cannot pursue the path of moderation. I have heard of 
a niece of the count, who, allowing herself to be se- 
duced by a Saxon officer from the convent wherein she 
was placed, embraced Lutheranism, merely out of 
complaisance to her husband. Martinitz never after- 
ward either heard or wished to hear of her.*' " Is 
that perfectly true?" inquired Bertram, attentively 
regarding Father Plachy. " It is said to be so, but I 
cannot vouch for its accuracy. The lady is said to 
have been the daughter of a younger brother, and much 
beloved by the count, who wished to screen her from 
the broils and disputes of religious controversy, by 
placing her within the wall of a convent. The affair 
is understood to have mortified him exceedingly, and 
heightened, if possible, his aversion to the heretics.'* 
^^ That was to have been expected,*' remarked Wald- 
stein, ^ and agrees well with the character of the man. 
We must revere Martinitz, although we may not love 
him; for, from the very first, he has been consistently 
stern and unbending." " The period in which he has 
lived required such a character," replied Plachy, ^ and 
while it formed him he has helped in his turn to model 
it. From this consideration, I imagine he will not 
attach much importance to the present movement of 
the Swedes, nor suffer any interruption to the celebra- 
tion of the annual festival. He who has been so near 
to danger, nay, even in the very midst of it, yet has 
escaped therefrom, becomes almost necessarily a 
stranger to apprehension.*' *'*' Notwithstanding,*' said 
Albert, '* I think that some precaution at this time 
ought to be observed; so, Bertram, be you on the watch; 
lay, in additional provisions, and see that none of the 
rabble steal into the house." ^Do not fear my vigi- 
lance, my lord.** 

The hour grew late, and suggested to the two friends 
the expediency of separating for the night. As Albert 
passed through the ball, attended by the steward and 
his daughter, his attention was caught by the fresco- 
paintings already spoken of, — and turning to Joanna, 
•• Do you remember," said he, '• when you and I, and 
my cousin Isabella, a happy trio — happy in the pos- 
session of childhood and cordial feeling — gambled about 
this spot, and enacted the characters portrayed in those 
frescoes? — When I was Hector and you were Andro- 
maehe, and little Isabel would condescend to no part 
beneath the dignitv of Queen Hecuba?" ^* Yes, mv 
lord!" said Joanna, ner eye brightening while her cheek 
glowed: ^•and how we sat together upon the tables,placed 
in a line to represent the walls of Troy; and our eyes fol- 
lowed yoii^ as you combated with the other boys in the 
garden." As if aware that she was saying too much, 
the girl suddenly paused. ** Well! these times are 
gone by,*' exclaimed Waldstein,*^ and it is vain to regret 
them. Indeed iheir recollection at present only softens 
us, and I think we all rather need the accession of 
courage and fortitude. Good night!" and as he spake, 
he involuntarily pressed the hand of his old playmate; 
who, with the common reverential feeling toward the 
feudal lord— -modified, perhaps, by some other more 
deeply-felt emotion — raised the count's band to her 
lips and heart. 

CHAPTER VIL 

This evenittg, which had flitted by so quietly with 
the little party in Waldstein's garden, had not p^uBsed 
in equal peacefnlness vifiih ^elen. |t is t^ne, she had 
no suspicion of having been seen from the observatory 



during her nocturnal interview, and seen too bjr the 
very eyes which, fi>r many reasons, she would have 
most desired to shun ; yet, this night had been produc- 
tive to her of such care and anxiety as to keep faer 
mind in a state of continual excitement. 

After their meeting in the church, it could Dot es- 
cape the notice of Odowalsky that the impreseioo be 
baa made on the lady was not much less powerfbl than 
had at first been produced on himself by the contempla- 
tion of her charms. He, however, was too far advaniced 
beyond the years of enthusiasm, and had experienced 
too much of the world, to lose himself in those ecstaaiei 
and languishmenti which would have rendered a 
younger man the nooet blessed or the most wretched of 
mortals. Helen's beauty had fixed his notice; her 
manners had attracted, and her conversation, so ani- 
mated and intellectual, enchanted him. He saw 
enough to feel convinced that the poesesaion of ha 
heart would be disputed by more than one suitor; bat 
to gain the affection of so charming a creature-— the 
probable heiress of the Baron von Zelstow ; — to become 
intimate with the owner of a castle in the vicinity of 
the capital; and to govern the feelings and opinions of 
a high-souled woman, who would, be persuaded himself 
readily embrace his plans:— all this appeared to the 
adventurous Odowalsky so truly desirAble, that he em- 
braced the opportunity with intense delight Bold and 
enterprising in the formation of his projects, and equal- 
ly dexterous in carrying them into execution, he eooa 
succeeded, by dint of money ^ and flattery, (both of 
which he well knew how to apply, according^ to nok 
and circumstances,) in inducing one of the attendants 
at the casUe to deliver, first ^ all, a letter to Lady 
Helen. 

The letter was received : — ^Heleu paused awhile, eie 
she broke the seal and read the contents. All her ftn- 
cies and suppositions since she had seen the stranger 
were confirmed by the appeai^ance of this same letter; 
which, to use 0(u>walsky*s own words, was meant ti 
make her acquainted with the melancholy fortunei 
of one, who at first sight of her bad felt convinced that 
the bitter cup of bis destiny was yet undrained, not- 
withstanding it had already so long poisoned his exist- 
ence. It appeared, he said, that it was then -for tbe 
first time his lot to feel the pangs of a hopeless passioo, 
from which heaven had hitherto preserved his tempest- 
beaten youth amid the din of Camps and arms. Next 
followed a narrative of the events of bis hfe, in the Uglil 
in which they appeared to his wounded vanity, and is- 
tended to serve to Helen, as a proof of his candour and 
his wish to unfold his character completely to her. 
Now and then came instances of selC-accusation fa 
past fbllies and errors ; but always in such a manner ae 
to lead a stranger, and particularly a female^ to extenu- 
ate them. The letter concluded with a pressing re- 
quest for an interview of one quarter of an hoar, that 
be might see and speak with her previous to bidding » 
final farewell, — for he perceived, he added, the folly of 
his passion— and that he, the impoverished, discharged 
soldier, to whom fate had 1^ nothing but hb heart vd 
his sword, could not venture to contend with the 
wealthy youths, the barons of the kingdom, who, &- 
voured by fortune, might well dare to sue for HetenH 
hand : although his own ancient name, it is true, and 
bis deeds durincr the war, might, in the eyes of the 
considerate, entitle him to hold caste even with thess. 
He then went on tQ say that he was obliged to leave 
Prague in three days ; such was the imperious com- 
mand of circumstances. Might he previously hope the 
fulfilment of his prayef, which he iroi^ored Helen to 
regard as the entreaty of a despairing man? 

Such was the tenor of Odowalsky's letter, and it did 
not fail in its design. His language, betraytngr, altera 
nately, warmth and ardour, and ^ief and compoeure, 
was new to Helen. Occasionally it seemed, indeed, as 
if the stranger*s advancer were too bold ; but she refled- 
ed that he was to be regarded rather as an experienced 
and unhappy soldier than an enamovred yontL 
^Waldstein (she argued to herself) would not havf 
acted so ; but he is a favourite of fortune, and can have 
no idea of the grief which devours this man, and whidi 
certainly is but a poor teacher of the wi9ning arts. 
Then, how affecting is that air of profound metanclwlj 
which is breathed over all his letter! How unhappy 
must such a man feel, when, in the midst of a brillujit 
circle, he is overtaken by fate, and hurled back agaia 
to ob^urity !-^to wbom^ of all that he had acquired at 
S9 much risk, nothing rediains^-not even the fVee use 
of his limbs or bju sniaU pttrii^cpiy; and who cannot 
reach the throma of his prince^ to represent to him the 
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misery which has been the reward of one of his best 
serrants !'* 

Quickly as the spark catches the tinder did this bit- 
ter thought seize toe heart of Helen, which had long 
suppressed feelings of wounded pride, at recollection of 
the fbrmer splendour of her house, while the state of 
privation in which she herself had been reared enabled 
her to sympathise with another in similar circumstan- 
She thus entered completely into Odowalsky's feel- 



cee. 



ings, and excused their bitterness. His boldness no 



longer offended her, and how could she possibly refuse 
his request ? 

This meeting, however, as it was the first, must also 
be the last She had nothing to fear, and little to ven- 
ture ; lor on Margaret, who had brought the letter, she 
could depend, and it would not be difficult to select a^ 
spot where she might speak with Odowalsky unobserv- 
ed, although thd time must necessarily be ailer fall of 
evening. She re{>)ied, therefore, in a few words, nam- 
ing the place and hour at which they might meet in 
the garden, provided her relations should not leave 
their apartments : the evening air, indeed, was as yet 
too keen for them, although the garden wore the bkx>m- 
inglivery of spring. 

The appointed day arrived. Helen still felt some 
anxiety as she thought of the possibility of Waldstein 
or some other of the young friends of the family arriv- 
ing, and detaining her within. With a boating heart 
she beheld the hour approach when OdoWalsky would 
be awaiting her at the small garden-gate, leading to 
the banks of the Moldavia. Most fortunately, and to 
her great joy, the family received no visit that evening ; 
and when h^r uncle sat down with the minister of the 
parish to his usual game of chess, and her aunt, with 
her spindle, had taken her station near them, out slip- 
ped Helen into the garden, and hastened toward the 
point of rendezvous. 

No sooner, had she reached it than she heard a gentle 
knock, and, on opening the wicket with a trembling 
hand, Odowalsky stood before her. Helen strove to re- 
cover her composure, as they walked on ; and when a 
little plantation of trees hid them from all chance of 
prying eyes, he fell at her feet to thank her for the in- 
expressible ft.vour she had granted. The excitement of 
the occasion — the beauty of the lady — the step that she 
had taken for his sake — and lastly, his own warm tem- 
perament, — had all conspired to raise OdowaIsky*s pre- 
vious liaison to a state of the most passionate ardour, 
which was manifested in his whole conduct ; and this 
manifestation, together with the soldier-like frankness 
of his address, proved to Helen equally attractive and 
noveL A soft feeling stole over the spirit of the hither- 
to haughty maiden, and she felt that caprice or hauteur 
— even were ' she disposed to exercise them — would be 
here misplaced. "■ 

So much mildness, united with mental powei^-such 
bewitching charms, conjoined with lofYy purpose — 
completed Odowalsky^s fascination. Their minds, si- 
milarly constituted in so many points, also possessed 
in common the principle of prido, following the instiga- 
tions whereof they spurned at all domination, and in- 
dulged in vague hopes ot a brilliant futurity. 

The time during which Helen might expect to remain 
unobserved in the garden was now expired, and how 
swift had been its flight! The curfew sounded its 
warning voice — night was advancing^and the lovers 
were obliged to part, at the very moment when each 
began to feel confident that t,wo congenial hearts had 
met! 

" And when shall we meet again 7*^ impetuously ex- 
claimed Odowalsky. ^ I cannot," and he grasped her 
hand as he spoke, ** I cannot part from you so soon !'* 
"It must be!" answered Helen; "twilight is fiir ad- 
vanced, and I shall soon be called to partake of our 
usual repast, and sought for over all the castle. Fare- 
well ! farewell ! for a long, long time !** ** Not so,*' 
cried Odowalsky, eagerly and passionately, ** say rather 
that I shall again see you soon. To live without you is 
impossible." *'But must you not depart from this 
neighbourhood?" inquired Helen mournfully. *^So I 
thought a short time sinoQ; but I now find that I 
' shfLll remain in Prague, at least in the vicinity. In- 
deed I cannot depart; I love you passionately; and if 
yon share my feding but in the thousandth degree, you 
will not refuse my request" The fair girl stood inde- 
cisive, and made no answer. " Vqu reply not, Helen !" 
he exclaimed, hc^tily. ^^Yon are apprehensive-— and 
well you may be so. It «an never repay you to venture 
fuiy thing for a poor forlorn being, who cannot even of- 
^r you hifl right hiMi^ in the d^nce, while the i^ble and 



brilliant youth of Prague would willingly lay their 
riches at your feet; and even the proud Waldstein 
sighs for you !•* 

The name thus introduced had a most unpleasant ef- 
fect upon Helen, who continued 'standing, still silent, 
and lost in thought. • 

"Then it is passed,'' cried Odowalsky, "you have 
answered !" and he hurried away. 

Helen's heart was torn by conflicting emotions, but 
love achieved the victory. She called after the retiring 
suitor — ^" Stay ! Odowalsky, stay ! You shall be con- 
vinced that merit, generosity, and misfortune, have at- 
tractions in my eyes fe,r beyond all the endowments of 
birth or fertune. Learn to know my iieart thoroi^hly. 
I am not an ordinary woman ; and with that frankness 
of which you have set the example, I tell vou, that I 
love you sincerely. Fate," and she sighed as she con- 
tinued, " has bound us both in her chain." 

The rapturous excitement with which her lover 
received this confession, prevented Helen from com- 
pleting it. He threw his arm around her, — ^nor did 
the whole earth appear to Helen, as she reposed within 
that beloved enclosure, capable of affording any happi- 
ness so nearly approaching perfection. 

It win doubtless be inferred by the reader, that these 
interviews were renewed. As the days lengthened, 
their wonted hour of meeting became unfit for the 
solitary deliberations of the lovers ; another plan was 
necessary to be devised, and after long debates, the 
silence of night was deemed most eligible. The 
arrangement being made, every desirable precaution 
was taken ; and, intoxicated with a passion whose 
strength she could not have believed possible a brief 
space of time before, Helen consented to carry on, 
systematically, a clandestine intercourse, the very 
danger attending which contributed to heighten its 
attraction. 

The lovers, in course of time, learnt to know each 
other bettor, and their minds and dispositions became 
more and more correspondent Odowalsky then began 
to unfold to Helen the bold plans that he had formed 
for bettering his fortune, and for overturning the pre- 
sent condition of things around him. Flattered by 
such a confidence, so seldom reposed in her sex, the 
ties that bound her to this interesting stranger received 
additional strength, and she returned his frankness 
with equal devotion. All she knew — all she could 
learn, under various pretences, from her uncle and 
other distinguished characters who visited the castle, 
respecting the state of the fortifications, and the pos- 
sible defence of the capital, was communicated to 
Odowalskv* She executed several other 



missions, 

also, for him, with punctuality and skill ; and if the 
charms of her person, and the certainty of being loved 
by this extraordinary girl, had not sufficed, he would 
have been constrained to value her, were it only for 
her usefulneMS in forwarding his plans. 

But this state of mutual happiness possessed not the 
seeds of perpetuity. Odowalsky was oflen obliged to 
be absent for long periods, — his negotiations with the 
Swedes, who lay at Eger, frequently calling him 
thither. In these joumies he used the greatest pre- 
caution, disguising himself, and assuming different 
names ; — to the Swedes, for instance, he represented 
himself as Colonel Streitberg; and again, in other 
places, he bore other designations. The letters and 
intelligence communicated by Helen, and various 
agents of minor consideration, were conveyed to him 
by means of confidential persons residing in Prague or 
its neighbourhood. 

He had continued, for several weeks, this active and 
mysterious life, when at length the suspicions and con- 
sequent researches of Predetten detected a clue to the 
ravelled web, while Wulden also made a similar disco- 
very. We have already related the communication of 
these discoveries to Waldstein, and how the latter had 
himself become a witness of the meeting of the lovers. 
Previous to that evening it had, indeed, become appa- 
rent to Helen that she was watched; and either 
consciousness or some accidental dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by her relations, led her to fear that, in one 
way or other^ the secret had been penetrated. She 
awaited, therefore, the return of her friend from one 
of his excursions with more impatience than usual ^ 
and at that very hour when, so little suspecting it, she 
stood exposed to the scruUni^ng gaie of W^dstein,, 
she communicated her fears to her l^er, and suggested 
the expediency of a fVesh arrangement for the uitUfOv 
since they were no longer safe fiom spies; and a 
discovery at this time^ and under loisting eircam^ 



stances, mights prov^ fatal to his important plans. 
Odowalsky replied that she was, in all probability, 
right ; he himself having observed, for some days past, 
that his motions were watched. ^ I encounter every- 
where," continued he, "distrust and suspicion. It 
would certainly be most unfortunate if the knowledge 
of what 1 am engaged in should get abroad, in which 
case all my secret plans would be thwarted. I have 
been assured, by a confidential friend, that a communi- 
cation was yesterday made to the governor, which is 
very probably connected with the operations of these 
spies. It behoves me, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious in all my movements. As for you, my Helen, 
there is little fear, politically speaking. No one can 
identify the happy being who, afler his long and 
painful wandering, at last finds repose and bliss in your 
arms! Against such a discovery I have provided. 
But it has been observed that you have »» secret 
connection, and yon have, no doubt, been watched by 
some spy. There are triflers enough about you to 
whom the hope of your favour — which the^-know not 
how to acquire — is so dear, as to give rise to their 
utmost exertions to remove from you all such as might 
stand in their own way. Who knows whether this 
espionage may not originate among them? perhaps 
with Waldstein himself.'" "That 1 doubt," replied 
Helen ; "Waldstein, I know, has renounced the hopes 
you speak of, and is altogether too noble to become a 
spy." " It may be so : — ^you must be best able to judge 
in this matter," replied Odowalsky; "for vou are 
acquainted with these people, while I scarcely know 
their names. But let the miscreants, whoever they 
be, tremble," exclaimed he, passionately ; " they may, 
indeed, listen, and spy, and spread out their nets in 
the dark, where concealment screens their cowardice ; 
— but this is all they, and such as they, can accom- 
plish." " Be calm, my Ernest," said Helen ; " bethink 
you, we are perhaps watched even now !" " You are 
right, Helen : this unhappy warmth carries me too far: 
it has oflen been almost my ruin, and even yet I am 
not old enough to be master of ^ts wild impulses. 
Helen !" he continued, clasping her to his heart, " have 
patience with mo, beloved one, and be my protecting 
angel ! And now," proceeded he, in a calmer tone, 
" know that almost all is settled ! Konigsmark only 
awaits the arrival of two more regiments of foot, 
which are to join at Pilsen, and then" — ^^ Oh heavens !" 
interrupted Helen, "is the contest already so near?" 
" What ! my bold girl !" said Odowalsky, smiling, " do 
you tremble ? You, who have all along known our 
plans and sanctioned them ! You have, mdeed, and I 
say it with pride, shared therein, and will likewise 
share in the glory and success of the undertaking." 
" Could I only be certain that you would come safely 
out of the danger !" 

" Shame oh you, Helen ! you, the soldier's bride — at 
least," exclaimed ho, in a triumphant tone, **soon to 
be so ! — ^you, the wife of an honoured deliverer of his 
native land ! — you — to be thus dismayed !'* " Nay, be 
not angry with me, Ernest ; I am perfectly capable of 
estimating your prowess, and you shall never find me 
discouraged ; but nature will, occasionally, quail ; and 
the idea of a night of battle, of horror, and of blood- 
shed, may well fill a woman's breast with terror." 
*^ Yes, if, stopping there, you extend not your regard 
to what appears beyond." "But," inquired Helen, 
timidly, " must so much misery be the necessary pre- 
cursor of the good that is to follow?" "It roust: 
gentle measures would here be unavailing. The axe 
must be laid firmly to the root of the tree to ensure its 
fall, and Bohemia must tremble at the sound thereof. 
Then shall the long*eppressed raise themselves, and 
celebrate their triumph on the ruin of their oppressors! 
Then other names will be heard than those whlehjire 
now so vociferously shouted, and /wftemon, also, will 
pass into other hands." "Gracious God !" exclaimed 
Helena half aloud, for she shuddered at the idea, of 
what must happen before aH this could be realized. 
"I have already, in fancv,*^ pursued the conspirator, 
"divided the spoil. I, for my share, will take the 
Waldstein palace; — the Swedes cannot refhse me 
that,** added he, musingly^ " when ixiy services are 
oonsidered." *^ And why the Waldstein palace ?*' in- 
quired Helen, not without emotion. " I feel attracted 
by the fame of the title,-»*a &me which, from the first, 
has been the star to guide me on my path i As fbr 
this puny creature, this Albert, I hate him, although I 
know him not^ for to go no further^^he has daeed to 
fix his love on yon." " Oh I banish that fit>i» your 
thoughts,'* relied Helen i " my oonduct to htoi for a 
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long time has been any thing bat eneoaraging; yet, 
since he still troubles you thus, \ will engage to occa- 
sion his utter absence from the castle/* " That is 
precisely what you must not do," rejoined Odowalsky. 
**Let him continue to flutter,'^ said he, sneeringly, 
*^ around the flame, — to singe bis wings, and sigh and 
languish, till suddenly the blow is struck, which shall 
crush him and all his confederates in the dust. Hea- 
vens ! can h€ be the nephew of such an uncle ? There 
— there is his second crime; The pigmy does not even 
venture to dwell in the bouse which his giant kinsman 
built ! What might not a man, with Waldstein's pos** 
sessions — Waldstein's name — and Waldstein*s mind, 
achieve at this moment ! and what <loes he T* ** Al- 
bert*s principles are strict,** interposed Helen ; ^* but, 
mark me !^I do not tbink him so deficient in courage 
as over-prudent." ** Ay ! prudent,^ repeated OdowaU 
sky ; " the plea usually set up by cowards. They are 
scrupulous, merely because they are wanting in power 
and resolution. Should success attend the undertaking, 
bv another, of what they shrink from, it then assumes 
all the characteristics of right and justice ; for it is 
always the rwult which ennobles or stigmatizes.** 
» Odowalsky! you inculcate dangerous doctrines.*' 
*^ Never mind ! yeu understand me, and the world may 
judge as it pleases. But now to business. We must 
part for a time.** ^ Part ?** exclaimed Helen. ^* I see 
no other means of putting our spies on the wrong 
scent ; besides, my affairs call me to Eger and Pilsen. 
I have still, however, something to do in this neigh- 
bourhood, which arranged, I go to Konigsmark to 
complete what we have resolved on." *> And shall I 
not previously see you again ?*' ** I can scarcely pro- 
mise it; our safety and the suocess of our plans 
demand the strictest precaution. And now, let me hint 
that, in order to deceive our spies, it would be well if 
you were believed to have formed an attachment in 
ai^other quarter ; look, therefore, to this, find seek once 
more the society of Waldstein." "^Of Waldstein .'*' 
exclaimed Helen, with emotion. '* Yes ; nothing need 
be apprehended from him ! I think I could, without 
periurbation, behold him by your side.** ** But would 
this be acting honestly toward him ?*' 

A smile of scorn played upon Odowal6ky*s features. 
**What pleasant recollections," exclaimed he, ^*has 
Colonel Odowalsky connected with these great and 
powerful ones, that he should be scrupulous in his 
treatment of them ? I do not mean that you are to 
plifffat him your troth, but suffer him still to hope.^ 

The first rays of morning, beaming from the east, 
flashed on Helen's sight. ** It is now day,** cried she, 
hastily, ^ I must depart ; and when,** she added, with a 
sigh, ^ and under what circumstances, shall we meet 
again 7** ** Away with doubt and fear ! I feel certain 
of success. Only- be you circumspect, and manage 
things adroitly with Waldste'm.** ** £rneet !** she ex- 
claimed, ^you know that since our first acquaintance 
your will has been mine ; yet,** — and she hesitated, — 
** is it really necessary that 1 should practise deceit ?** 

Odowalsky knit his brows. ** Why,*' said he, ** should 
you want either the power or the will to allure the 
stripling? — Do you fear for your own fidelity?'* he 
added, suddenly. " Nay ; if you speak so, all my ob- 
jections are at an end. Odowalsky, even in this I will 
do as you desire.** ^Thanks to my dearest wife, for 
such you will shortly be— -beloved and honoured by all 
Bohemia !** Once more he passionately embraced her, 
and then stepped into the boat. Helen was proceeding 
homeward, when a sudden rustling among the branches 
on the shore startled her. SIm looked anxiously 
around, and this was the moment when Waldstein 
descried her through the telescope, and became con- 
vinced of his unhappiness. 

The noise merely proceeded from a startled bird 
which had flown up from its nest Helen, therefore, 
pursued her road through the garden, but with a heavy 
heart ; for if, on the one hand, the prospect of that 
danger which threatened her lover, in common with 
every other warrior, made her tremble ; so, on the other, 
her present duty was almost intolerable ; for she had 
engaged to deceive a roan whom in her heart she 
highly esteenoed, and designedly to increase that wrong 
which she had already (though unwillingly) ooca- 
sioned hlau 

Waldstein's vi«ik at Troy was accordingly expected 
with restless anxiety by the fair conspirator ; but five- 
si i—*naj, more than ten days elapsed, and still he 
came not! He had never remained so long away 
before, and she knew, iVom his friends, thai he wa3 not 
confined by illaass, Uv wi^wvd Simey wa« piquAd, 



and she pondered over every imaginable motive that 
could occasion his indifference. During this interval, 
too, she received no tidings from Odowalsky ; and the 
increasing uneasiness and abstraction of her manner at 
length called the attention of her friends, who vainly 
endeavoured to ascertain the causer 

There was one thing necessary to be done, in order 
to enable Helen to meet the coming storm with any 
degree of resolution ; and that was, to remove her mo- 
ther from Prague. For this purpose, she succeeded in 
creating in the minds of her uncle and aunt a desire 
for the society of some person of their own age and 
condition ; at the same time representing to her mother 
a residence in the country, during the hot summer 
months, in such glowing colours,— that her plan 
eventually succeeded, and Madame von Berka, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, became an inmate of the 
castle of Troy. 

Albert passed three dsys of seclusion in a very 
gloomy state. Jealousy, backed by offended pride, 
aroused the bitterness of his heart against Helen. 
The recollection of her beauty, and his desire for its 
possession, struggled with these emotions. His fancy 
exhausted itself in attempting to account, in a less 
suspicious way, for the events of that night ; but his 
reason was dissatisfied with the result, although he had 
witnessed, it is true, no recurrence of the scene. 

In this conflict, his pride gained the masterv ; but 
though he abstained from visiting Troy, he felt ex- 
oeedingly unhappy, and the only soothing thought, 
whereon his mind could repose, was of the tranquil 
evening he had spent in his own garden. 

One morning he received a visit from his friend 
Wulden, who, after a short preamble, introduced the 
object of his call, which was to state, that every one 
at Troy was greatly astonished at not having seen 
Albert for so long a time. ** The old baroness had in- 
quired after his health with the affectionate solicitude 
of a mother, while Helen was sensibly hurt at his 
absence, and had expressed herself on the subject with 
evident mortification.** 

" Leopold !" said Albert, ** yon know what you re- 
lated to me yourself; and what I heard fVom Predet- 
ten: how, then, can you possibly think or speak of 
my visiting Troy ?*' ** Do you seriously intend to go 
there no more ?" ^ Helen has some secret connection," 
said Waldstein, evading the question ; ** of whatever 
nature it may be, it does not become her, to whom I 
had devoted my heart, and who might one day have 
borne my name." ** You consider this, now, as quite 
evident, do yon?" **The matter certainly has, nnce 
we last spoke of it, appeared to me in such a light as 
to determine me, at all events, to absent myself." 
** This appears singular : bat as you please ! I will not 
persuade you to continue an affair which I never 
thouffht suitable for you." " And why not ?" inquired 
Waldstein. ^* Because Helen is too fond of power and 
coquetry, and is much too variable in her temper, to 
render any man happy; and least of all, a smstttvc 
man like you." **You think, probably, that you 
would suit her better," said Waldstein, with a forced 
smile. »♦ Why not?" replied Wulden. »• I should re- 
maiu perfectly unmoved by all the humours and 
whims that mlghi crowd her pretty head! But, to 
change the subject, — we shall see you to-morrow at 
the banquet of Count Martinitz?" **I have been in- 
vited, but" — ^* All the principal nobility in Prague and 
its neighbourhood will be there, as the count cele- 
brates the anniversary of his preservation, together 
with his appointment as governor. Report says that 
it will be a most brilliant festival." ^ The Baroness 
von Zektow and Helen will be present, I presume 7" 
^Very probably." ^Then I must stand excused." 
** Nonsense," said Leopold. ^ Do not show this proud 
beauty so much homage, or set so high a price on her 
infidelity, as to withdraw yourself, on her acconnt, 
from a pleasant engagement." Waldstein, however, 
was inflexible ; and at length his firiend desisted from 
further entreaty. 

The disquiet of our hero's mind was increased by 
this conversation. Helen had remarked his absence, 
had seemed offisnded thereat, and had expressed a 
wish to see him. How was all this to be reconciled 
with any other connection of a tender nature f And 
supposing he might have wronged her — supposing 
that, in the dim moonlight, or in the dawn of morning, 
he might have mistaken another for her — or, as he 
could scarcely bring himself to disbelieve the evidence 
of his senses— even admitting her to hold meetings, 
were they nccesaartiBy gnilty onee 7 



In this manner Waldstein tormented binMelf tke 
whole day. In restless mood, he wandered about the 
streets of the city, now calling oa an acqaaintance, 
and now taking refuge in the seclusion of his stody. 
jgut he still remained firm in his resolve not to go u 

roy, much as his heart beat when the hoar mrrired 
at which he had usually accustomed himeolf to ride 
thither. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

The close of the long summer's day came at iast; 
and, as the sun sank behind the western hills, Albat 
hurried toward the bridge, to disburthon himaelf W 
such a load of uneasy thoughts ; where the beaaty d 
the evening ; the serene aspect of the heavene, akB| 
which the golden clouds sped in airy flight; the spaii 
ling stream, covered with vessels slowlv gliding aloaf; 
the activity on each shore ; all combiiled to p r ee on t u 
agreeable and diversified scene. Waldstein atood as^ 
enjoyed the exhilaratin£ prospect, delighted with tit 
native land, until her former state rushed opon kii 
mind— what she might have been — and what she oov 
was! Gloomy ideas again floated, like the doodi 
across the firmament, over his mind, whioh hsd 
sea reel V tasted of the reviving calm, when saddenlj, 
as he looked to the right, he perceived, across t^ 
Moldavia, that spot where, a week before, he hai 
stood, in a far more mournful state of mind thaa k 
was in even to-day, and where first the soft voice ssd 
sylph-like figure of Joanna had beneficially imprtmi 
him. With delight did he retrace that arcnauAMaee, I 
together with the evening spent at Uie Friedtand f^ ^ 
lace, which had quietly terminated so tempestoois t 
day. It now occurred to him that the scenes of hif 
cheerful boyhood, and the innocent society of Joaafia, 
might again tranquillize him ; and, with this idea, be 
proceeded hastily across the bridge and through thi 
streets toward his solitary palace. 

He found the gate locked, and the court and gardes i 
deserted, as they had usually been since his aadei P 
death; but, having obtained entrance, he perceived ( 
Joanna seated in the hall at a small table, whereoD 
lay some needle-work. She was not, however, woik- 
ing at that moment, but supporting her head apon her 
hand, with her back toward the entrance, and, ooos»- 
quently, toward Waldstein. 8be was apparently gu- 
ing, lost in thought, on something which ahe held 
before her. Waldstein drew nearer, but Joanna beard 
him not : her eyes were directed, with a moumfiil ex- 
pression, toward the object alluded to, which was ap- 
parently a relic-case, or a portrait ; and Albert evs 
thought he could distinguish that she had been weep- 
ing. 

At this moment, she raised her head, and becaaii 
aware of the presence of Waldstein; on seeing wboSf ■ 
she sprang up, blushing deeply, and hastily conceafinf ^ 
that which she held. Albert greeted her kmdiv, bs( 
could not help remarking that he had surprised her a 
deep thought She endeavoured to excuse herself kj 
pleading the heat of the day, which, she said, rendend 
it quite impossible to keep constantly at work, tod 
but too effectually invited either to repose or reverie. 
At this moment Bertram advanced ; and Joanna, retir* 
ing a few paces, employed herself in giving the bir^ 
in the aviary their evening meal. 

After awhile, the trio pursued their walk over the 
grounds, and, at every turn, some fresh object preseol- 
ed itself which had formerly communicated enjoyment 
—sympathetic enjoyment — to Albert and Joaons. 
Thus, when they arrived at the lake, the boat, as it 
had been so many years before, wss found tied to t 
post upon the bank ; and the darkening sky was stu^ 
ded with stars, whose reflected images snuled peaco- 
fully on them once again, from out the blue wateis. 
Waldstein requested Joanna to step into the Httk 
bark, and said he would row her, as in former times, 
along the lake. Bertram offered his assistance, but it 
was declined. ^We will be children onoe mors, 
Joanna," exclaimed Waldstein, ** and fancy onredfet 
still at that period when every sport could please." 

Joanna stood a moment hesitating on the shore, 
whilst undefined feelings arose within her breaat. Oa 
her father's loosening tne boat, however, she took the 
extended hand of Waldstein, who helped her in, and 
regarded her with some surprise as he felt the tremb- 
ling of hers. *^ What !" he asked,, ^ are yoo alVaid to 
trust yourself upon the water?" ^ Oh ! no," inteipo^ 
ed Bertram; adding, with a laugh, ^she of\eo rows 
herself." ^Well, then, perhaps she feels no eosS* 
dence in my abiUty," observed Waldstein, einiliBg ia 
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his turn. ^Indeed I do,'' cried Joaona, hastily, seat- 
ing herself straightway in the boat ; ^ i am not afraid ; 
on the Contrary, I enjoy the pleasure of the excursion, 
and ftel very grateful to you for it." The^ now glided 
along the calm surface of the water, while Bertram 
remained- standing upon the shore, gazing on them 
with a peculiarnexpression of countenance. A plea- 
sant conTersation ensued between the young people : 
the beauty of the evening— 'the reflection of the hea- 
vens in the clear waters — the agreeable contiguity of 
the well-kept gardens, which, viewed from the end of 
the lake, seemed to blend, in pleasing deception, with 
the distant trees of the Lawrence-hill — these, together 
with the memory of former hours, and the enjoyment 
of the present, all combined to silence and to subdue 
the disquiet which had seized on Albert during the 
preceding part of the day. After so many years had 
passed, it gave him singular pleasure to row the 
pluyroate of his youth over the same lake, and to be- 
hold her graceful form in blooming womanhood float- 
ing' along in the dancing vessel to the efforts of his 
vigOTOUB arm. 

Their little excursion finished, Bertram proceeded to 
secure tlie boat, and in doing so scratched his hand. 
Joanna, perceiving blood to flow, was alarmed, and 
suddenly drawing forth her handkerchief, the gold case 
she had so hastily concealed rolled out upon the 
ground. Waldstein, with a mingled feeling of gal- 
MAtry and curiosity, imnaediately stooped to pick it op, 
before Joanna was aware of the circumstance. In its 
fall the case had sprung open--*revoaling the portrait of 
a man with auburn hair and noble features. 

Ob turning and seeing the case open in the count's 
hand, Joanna nttered a faint cry. Waldstein presented 
her with the portrait, saying in a stiff and somewhat 
gloomy tone:**' May I ask who this is intended to repre- 
sent?*' The girl blushed and hesitated, at the same time 
hastily taking the case from Waldstein*s band:-^** It is a 
gift of my mother's,*' she at last replied, in a voice 
scarcely audible. **0 enough, enough," interrupted 
Albert: ^ I have no right to dive into your secrets.*' 
Much agitated, Joanna replied, ^ Most certainly, my 
lord, it ought to be no secret to you: if* — and here she 
stopped. 

** Farewell, Joanna! Good night, Bertram!" and so 
saying, Waldstein took his hat and departed. Joanna 
stood a moment, as if debating within herself: she then 
determined that the count should not remain impressed 
"Vith any suspicion, ami therefore followed him through 
the court yard. ^ My lord," she said, ^ hear me hut 
one word." Waldstein turned round, and looked on 
her with surprise. ^ Would it be agreeable to you, my 
lord," she pursued, ** to take the trouble to come here 
again to-morrow afternoon, and favour me with an 
hour's audience? You shall then learn"—* 

^ What are you about, Joanna?" whispered her father, 
CM>miDg up: ^ consider your promise to me!" ^ I know, 
father; but 1 could not then foresee sueh an occurrence 
as the present. I place the utmost confidence in Count 
Waldstein's honour.** *« No," answered Albert, *" I wish 
not to have your secret. I, also, have confidence in 
you ; you eon have nothing to keep secret, Joanna, for 
which yon need blush." *^ And therefore, my lord, it 
is, that I repeat my request for your audience to-mor- 
row. Tou shall know all: and you will be able to dis- 
tin^ish between weakness and guilt.*' 

Waldstein was silent. Joanna's last words had ex- 
cited within him a host of surmises. It should seem, 
beyond a doubt, that she entertained an unfortunate 
passion for the original of the picture, and this ooa- 
viction pained our hero, without his exactly knowing 
why. He promised to come, however; but added, with 
a smite, **' I am not solicitous to hear your confessions, 
Joanna. Think, therefore, for your own peace, that 
you have promised nothing — farewell!" A conversa- 
tion now ensued between the father knd daughter, as 
to the propriety of the intended disclosure, which ended 
by Bertram telling Joanna tliat she was a wilful child, 
and hoping no harm would come of it. His ill hn- 
moar, however, if he displayed anvt was soon dispelled 
by the smiles and endearments of the affectionate girl. 

Waldstein continued to muse upon the circomstanoe 
that had just occurred. Had this maid, likewise, al- 
ready confided her sympathies to another? Was she, 
like Helen, involved in some mysterious intrigue? But 
what imported it to him if she were? Alas, so little 
was Wtjdstein's self-knowledge, that he forbore to trace 
this aaxiefy to its only legitimate source. In such a 
mood lie strolM oot until, at » solitary ^t near the 



convent of the Capuchins, his abstraction was dissipa- 
ted by a confused sound of voices and clashing of arms. 
Astonished, he paused, listening attentively, and then 
hurried toward the spot from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded. He found a man wrapped in a mantle, his 
back against the wall, defendhig himself with a drawn 
sword against three antagonists; and it should seem 
that he gave them all enough to do, although using 
only his left arm. 

** What is the matter here?" cried Waldstein, as with 
unsheathed sword he suddenly advanced upon the 
assailants, who appeared to belong to the garrison. 
^* Are you not ashamed to avail yourselves of such 
odds?** ^ He is a villain!" shouted one; " a spy!** ex- 
claimed another; *^ a German dog!" bellowed the third, 
at the same time redoubling his blows. '* Whoever 
you are, noble stranger," cried the attacked man, with 
the purest Bohemian accent, ^* stand by me! I am as- 
saulted by assassins." 

Waldstein did not consider long; but impetuously 
charging the soldiers, their intended victim was soon 
freed from such an unequal contest. ** I thank you, 
liir,*' he now said, ** I am an officer and a nobleman. 
These rascals attacked me on my way home, doubtless 
meaning to rob mo." ^ Villain! it is not your money, 
bat your life, we want," exclaimed one of the three — 
attempting, but vainly, to rally his comrades. ** We 
had vowed your destruction long ago, ovor since we 
first saw you sneaking about the fortress.'* *^ He is the 
servant of the Swedes," said another of these heroes. 
*^ He is a Swede himself," rejoined the first speaker, 
again endeavouring to get at the object of his hate. 
At this moment, the moon rose above the wall beside 
them, and illumined the whole scene. 

^ Ha! Count Waldstein!" exclaimed one of the as- 
sailants. ^* Even so,'* replied Albert; ** and I am sorry 
to find s<ddiers of the imperial army engaged in so 
shameful a procoeding." The men reluctantly sheathed 
their weapons and retired. 

Waldstein had now an opportunity to exaqiine the 
person of the stranger. He was a man of tall, robust 
figure, and apparently of middle age. His hat had 
fulen off in the conflict, and the moon shone brightly 
on his strongly marked countenance. His thick mus- 
tachios and animated eyes, with the profusion of raven 
hair that fell down either side of. the laced collar of his 
doublet, presented a striking though not a very pleasing 
tout enomhU, A disagreeable but vague feeling agi- 
tated Albert, as the stranger stooped to pick up bis hat 
and returned his sword into its scabbard. 

The silence was broken by the resci^ed man: — ^ I am 
most happy, my lord, that this fortunate accident has 
not only made roe eternally your debtor, but has also 
acquainted me with the name of jny noble-minded de- 
liverer. Believe me, you have not obliged an ungrate- 
ful man." ^May I ask," said Waldstein, in reply, 
*^ with whom I have the honour to converse?" ^* My 
name is Berka von Doha." ** Berka von Doha!*' re- 
peated Albert, slowly and with emotion. *^ Is it known 
to you?" inquired the other, a peculiar smile playing 
about his lips. ** It is the name of one of our oldest 
families," replied Albert. ^ Tou are an officer,, it ap- 
pears." *^ I once was so: but you see," and he drew 
back his mantle, as he spoke, ^ what has happened to 
my right arm. Such is the result of my service, and 
my reward has been a discharge." ^* Ay! that is a 
melancholy fate which you share in common with many 
others." ** True; such are the thanks awarded by the 
mighty every where. Were it permitted me to illus- 
trate small things b? a reference to great, I should 
?uote the instance of your glorious uncle. Like him 
have served my country to the best of my power, and 
like him, too, have I been rewnrded. The great Fried- 
land was treated with shameful ingratitude — the guilt 
imputed to him, never proved.*' ^ Sir!" interrupted 
Albert,** be pleased to spare any further comment on 
my uncle. The subject you allude to I have resolutely 
forbidden myself to touch upon." ** It is well if you 
eon forbear; but fortune has smiled upon you, while on 
me her frown has been unceasing. My small pos- 
sessions, the scanty remains of my paternal estate, 
(the greatest part pf which I staked during the war 
in Austria,} have been plundered and fired by the 
Swedes; and here I stand, at once abandoned by my 
native country and a sufferer from the oppression of 
the enemy." •• Have you not. tried to awaken the 
notice of the emperor? Ferdinand is kind and just, 

and I doubt ^6t ." <* I haice introduced myself to 
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hopes that, upon the settlement of peace, (which he 
trusts is near at hand) all demands would be fully sa- 
tisfied. A notable consolation, truly! soon pronounced, 
and costing nothing to the giver. But, farewell, my 
lord! I see we have reached we palace square. Your 
path probably is toward Konigsburg, or your palace in 
the city; mine lies in another direction. Accept again 
the thanks of an old soldier — ^not so much for his life, 
which you have saved, but for the joy I feel in finding 
the nephew of a great hero, the inqeritor of his gene- 
rous and noble mind.'* They exchanged courtesies and 
parted. 

How had this stranger stvled himself? Was he in- 
deed a relation of Helen? if so, how was it he had 
never been heard of before? Did not ' every circum- 
stance, all which the soldiers had said,^ all he had "him- 
self communicated — lead Waldstein to a contrary con- 
clusion? to the presumption that he was that very 
Odowalsky spc^en of in the letter fixun the holy father 
of the monastenr of Tepel? Upon further reflection, 
how many painral recollections were awakened by the 
stranger*6 appearance! Did not his figure, his whole 
bearing, recall to mind the fatal image of the unknown 
in the boat, on the Moldavia shore, and — ^in Helen's 
arms! 

But if he were actuallv a relation of Helen, might not 
that foot remove altogether the offensive character of 
their meetings? Perplexed and confounded, he knew 
not what to think, but lost himself in a labyrinth of 
Suppositions, of doubts, and fears. Again he passed an 
anxious and sleepless night, but persevered in his reso- 
lution not to appear at the govemor*s festival; and, in 
short, to avoid Helen altogetlwr until the equivocal na- 
ture of her position should be cleared up. * 

Whilst in Prague, some few excepted, they were un- 
apprehensive of danger from the Swedes, nourishing 
the hope of peace, and enjoying the rare moments of 
tranquillity, the Swedes themselves were in Pilsen, where 
Konigsmark now gradually drew together his whole 
force. All the regiments were soon united, and they 
vrpTG only waiting the arrival of Colonel Coppy, the 
commander at Eger, who was to join with a detach- 
ment of cavalry. 

Odowalsky was likewise expected. He had been con- 
stantly bu^ of late in going to and fro between Prague 
and £ger. ^ His former acquaintanceship with the 
country; his connections, in Prague and its environs, 
with men of various ranks; his dexterity in assuming 
dififorent disguises; all conspired to procure him the op- 
portunity of collecting various information, and of put- 
ting himself in possession, as well through his own ob- 
servation as firom sources to be depended on, of the 
most complete knowledge of the situation of things. 
Thus did he turn to account his connection with Helen; 
whilst she was happy to serve her beloved firiend, and to 
aid in the grand pum which, as far as he considered 
necessary, he had revealed to her. 

The day and hour were now determined upon. Helen 
knew it; mdeed, her intelligence had contributed much 
toward this determination, 'for she it was who had, long 
before the fostival, given intimation of its taking place 
to Odowalsky, and had likewise communicated to him 
all the arrangements; — as that, after the banquet, there 
was to be dancing, and, on the approach of night, a dis- 
[day of fire- works in the palace-garden. The greatest 
part of the nobility, and the principal inhabitants of 
Prague, had been invited; and it was to be supposed 
that both the higher and lower classes would banish 
apprehension, and that the miUtary regulations around 
the palace would be less strictly attended to. This 
night, therefore, was selected bv ddowalsky for the exe- 
cution oi his plan; and, two cbjs previously, he pro- 
ceeded to Pilsen, in order to make the finu arrange- 
ments with Count Konigsmark, with whom he had mit, 
as yet, personally communicated. 

Konigsmark's head quarters were fixed at the coun- 
cil-house in Piben. The arrival of Odowalsky was im- 
mediately announced to him, and a nephew of Konigs- 
mark conducted him to the gMieraL 

It was in the same house in which, many years be- 
fore, the duke of F^iedland had, a short time previous 
to his tragical end, summoned his generals about him: 
and, as Odowalsky stept into the ancient haH, with its 
lofty arched windows, decorated with captured banners, 
figures of ancient Bohemian princes, &c. the scene ex- 
h3>ited on the former occasion reourred to his mind, and 
agitated him greatly. He was now, in efl^ preparing 
to do that o£ which Friedland had been accuse^ tmd for 
whieh he had so dre^fuUy sufibred. 
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He soon overcame this involantaiy feeliog, however, 
and approached the general, who was stanmng at the 
other end of the hall, surrounded by several officers, at a 
table covered with maps and plans, amongst which 
Odowalsky recognised several representing Prague and 
its environs. The general advanced from behind the 
table; he was a man between fi>rty and fifly, of a tall 
and powerful figure, with broad chest and shoulders. 
Around his high forehead his aubuni hair fell in pro* 
fuse but disordered locks; a broad sword hung in a blue 
Bcarf at his side. A large aquiline nose, and lips covered 
with thick i^ustacbios, gave to his countenance oh ex- 
pression of haughtiness, nay, almost of scorn. 

*'*' You are the imperial officer,*' he began, as he return- 
ed Odowalsky*8 salutation with a slight inclination of 
the head, ^* who engages to deliver Fjague into our 
hands?** Odowalsky bowed assent. ^Have you well 
weighed and examined every thing connected with this 
enterprise?** *^ I would not else venture to appear before 
your excellency.'* ^^ It is a hazardous game. We are 
not strong enough to attempt a regular siege of the city; 
and, therefore, what is to take place must be iAthe shape 
of a coup«de-main.*' ^ That is precisely what I intend. 
' The situation of things is well known to me; and I have 
not calculated on success, in ignorance of the chances 
both for and against it." ^ Tou promise largely. Colo- 
nel Odowalsky.** ^ My honour rests upon the issue- 
perhaps mj life. These pled|fes*' ** However great, 

do not exceed the risk I run m trusting my troops, my- 
self, and the fiime of this undertaking, to the word of a 
man who— excuse me, Colonel — ^has not been uniform in 
his fidelity.** 

Odowalsky with difficulty bridled his impetuous foel. 
* in^ whilst he replied, ** Your excellency, perhaps, may 
thmk it tvoublesome to occupy yourself with the motives 
of one comparatively obscure; otherwise, it might easily 
be shown tqat the unheard of ingratitude wherewith I 
have been treated suffices to dissolve every tie of coun- 
try; whilst to you I am bound by tile most sacred obli- 
gations. I am a protestant.'* 

Koninmark replied nothing to this; but there played 
about the comer of his month an expression of incredu- 
lity. ** In what manner,** he inquired, at length, ^ do 
you propose to carry your plan into execution?^ ^ For 
sonie time past the walls of the fortification have been 
^undergoing repair. The work, as there are several 
breaches, proceeds but slowly; and, at these points, it 
would be easy to introduce a body of men.*' "Yes, if they 
leave the breaches unguarded,** interrupted Konigsmark; 
** but that is scarcely to be expected.** ** The garrison ^ 
Prague,** answered the colonel, " is small and barely 
sufficient to supply all the posts of so large a city. I 
have, besides, acquaintances amongst the officers- 
friends and fellow-believers. It will not be difficult— in 
fact, it is already agreed, that the watch-posts behind 
the palate and onward toward the Loretto-square should 
be placed in the hands of men upon whose attachment 
to our cause I may safoly depend. A troop presenting 
themselves in this quarter, and giving the proper word, 
would find no resistance.** **■ Tnai may do,** said Ko- 
nigsmark, thoughtfully; ** go on, sir.*' ^ The day after 
to-morrow, the governor. Count Martinitz, ffives a grand 
festival, to which the whole of the nobihty in Prague 
are invited. After dinner will follow a ball, and, at 
night, a display of fire-works. These entertainments 
at an end, the good wine wi^ doubtkMs dispose every 
one to sound slumber — and our time will arrive.*' 

Konigsmark remained sifent some moments, and then 
replied, *' Your scheme is not bad. We will consider it, 
and acquaint you with our determination. For the 
present, fiirewell, Colonel von Odowalsky!** He motion- 
ed with his band, and Odowalsky retired, accompanied 
by Konigsmark*8 nephew, who, perceiving that his 
unc]e*s manner had offended the stranger, sought, by 
friendly converse, to efliaoe the unpleasant impresssion. 
They were talking together respecting the present 
situation of Prague and the feelings of the people, when 
suddenly the sound of trumpets and the loud prancing of 
steeds announced the arrival of cavalry. They hurried 
to the window, and found it was Colonel Coppy, who had 
arrived, with his regiment, fi^m Eger. Young Konigs- 
mark went directly to announce this intelligence to his 
uncle; and, meanwhile, the colonel had dismoimted, and 
was working his way up stairs under the weight of his 
huge military cloak. Odowalsky advanced to meet 
him, and was greeted with a hearty and vigorous shake 
of the hand. 

" Already here, colonel?" said he: ♦* but how is this? 

' you seem out of humour. Has not the general closed 

with this proposition.'** ^The general has received me 



in a very strange way — as a petitioner suing for a 
favour, instead of a man who is on the pouit, with 
great sacrifices and personal danger, of rendering to 
the crown of Sweden, snd the new creed, a service of 
the greatest importance." " Never mind that, man!** 
cried Coppy; ^ we all know the general. He is proud, 
terribly proud. His ancient house, and the impnortant 
part which his ancestors have acted in Brandenburg and 
Sweden render him haughty. He does not regard us 
lesser nobles as at all ms equals. We must excuse 
Uiese pretences in him, for he possesses the qualities 
of a soldier and general in the highest degree.*' ** I 
acknowledge his merit; I bow to his rank; and will 
allow, too, that his ancestors may accidentally have had 
more opportunity of distinguishing themselves than 
mine. But, as to every thing else, we are equals. It 
was not that feeling, however; it was not pride of an- 
cestry which prompted him to behave to me in a man- 
ner I must almost term inimical. It looked rather like 
personal antipathy.** ^ Do not believe it! The count 
well knows how to estimate your services, and I can 
assure you considers your proposal as extremely wel- 
come and highly important, expressing himself in strong 
terms of your courage and activity.** 

At this moment the door of the inner apartment 
opened, and young Konigsmark came to stimmon Colo, 
nel Coppy to an audience, at the same time bringing 
Odowalsky an invitation to dinner. 

Before the commencement of that meal, the general 
held a short council of war upon the subject of the in- 
tended^ expedition. 

At table, an air of hilarity was universally diffUsed, 
and the conversation grew animated; yet it was felt 
that the presence of the general operatedf as a restraint, 
and it was only when, on the excuse of business, he 
retired, that the officers took free scope. The intended 
march to Prague, which, according to the decision of 
the council of war, was fixed for the next day, was the 

(principal topic Inspired by wine and reckless gal- 
antry, each expressed himself in his own way on the 
subject. Some looked upon it as extremely hazardous, 
while others regarded it as mere child's play. Some of 
the elder officers thought it showed rather too great 
precipitancy to break up on the morrow for Rakonitz, 
as was the order — conceiving that more minute infor- 
mation should have been previously obtained. 

** What!** exclaimed Colonel Coppy, ** stop and risk 
the receiving news of peace befo^ we have done with 
Prague?** '' There is little fear of that," interrupted a 
young major; "the diplomatists, sojourning together 
at Osnabrnck, are too slow in their movements. De- 
pend on it, ere they have weighed out by the ounce 
each advantage and disadvantage of the contepding 
parties, we shall have time enough to take possession 
of all Bohemia." *«Tbe matter," said Odowalsky, 
^^ must not be imagined quite so easy. The taking of 
Prague may, ind^d, be facilitated by the measures 
already concerted, and by the prudent management of 
circnmetances; but, gentlemen, the Bohemians will not 
be BO quickly vanquished as you seem to think. Our 
nation is valiant, as has been proved more than oAce, 
to the terror of the world.** ** I do not mean to dis. 
pute that, cok>nel»'* replied the Swede, ^ but we have 
not to do with the Bohemians as a nation** — ** Alas, 
that is but too true," whispered Odowalsky to himself. 
** But with the emperor*s army," continued the other, 
** which, as every one knows, is weak in number, and at 
present unprovided with any commander of eminence. 
The happy times of your country are past Yuur Tilly 
and Waldstein exist no longer, while with us an un. 
fading race of heroes has arisen in succession since the 
death of the great Gustavus Adolphus." 

Odowalsky, after a moment*s silence, replied, " Bo- 
hemia does not want for similar spirits, but faction and 
envy have driven them from their proper spheres." 
** Well, well, gentlemen, pray let us have no disputa. 
tion," cried Coppy; " of what use is this war of worda^ 
Our argument should be the sword, and our eloquence, 
thunder from our artillery; — rhetoric which, I trust, will 
prove convincing the day aAer to-morrow, when wo 
arrive at Prague. Come, here's success to our enter- 
prise." 

The officers all r6se, and, amidst loud acclamations 
the toast was drunk; Odowalsky joining, with the 
uneasy, dissatisfied feeling of a man conscious that he 
is not in his proper place, nor sharing in a sentiment 
honourable to him. He sought to repress this con- 
sciousness by vociferation : — ** The capture of Prague," 
said he, ** will benefit the good cause in various ways. 



In losing that city, Ferdinand loses the whoie kingd 
his ambassadors at the congress will be forced to lo 
their tone, and thus the protestant states, partical 
the Swedes, will be enabled to enforce their Just 
mands.^ To any one capable of taking a wide sui 
of things, it must be evident that the capture of Pn 
is not only important as a single military" enterpi 
but as having an influence on the general state of 
litical relation all over Europe." 

^ That seems," observed the major, ** pyinr j 
native land too commanding an attitude." *^ No 
all !" interrupted Odowalsky. ** In Bohemia the 1 
spark of the thirty years* war was kindled; ad 
Bohemia, and nowhere else, it can and will be ei 
guished. It has been the cradle both of l^e war t 
Uie reformation, and the birth-place of Haas." « 
the name of good-fellowship," again interposed Cop 
^ what have we to do with either Huasor Luther? 1 
us be silent respecting those whom we do not Iom 
and rather think how we shall enjoy ourselves 
Prague. That citjn is extremely beautiful, I have bi 
informed." ^ Have you never visited it?" asked Od 
walsky. ^ No, but I have heard much of its num 
cence, and of the beauty of its palaces and ehonLi 

Their copious libations had now worked deeply i^ 
these worthies, and they proceeded, in the intoxictii 
of the moment, to draw out a list of the finest as 
sions in the devoted city, and cast lots for th&rf» 
session. Odowalsky, as he had previooaly intisnM 
though half in joke, to Helen, made cboios tftfi 
Waldstein palace. 

But this wild scheme of appropriation qoickljjin 
birth to sharp and angry cavillings. Some sboki 
been backward in fixing their choice, were indioedk 
regard the whole matter as a frolic, while otben ^ 
fessed themselves serious in abiding by their sekdiaj 
and maintained that they would resent tfi« ioterfenn 
of the general himself. Thus at length thej separatdy 
half merry, half dbputatious, and almost woeUy 'uMm 
cated. I 

Odowa>rfky wished to return to Pragxre, when loJ 
matters were, he said, still to be arranged. Willi 6 
ficulty he obtained permission fVom Konigsmark: ii 
he could not but feel that the portion ot caahiet 
placed in him by that cbief was very small. Hinf 
given his word of honour to return next 
he hastened, in a sufficiently gloomy mood, to Pn^ 
where he was desirous, if possible, to have an isf 
view with Helen before the decjave moaaent. ~ 
wished to make final arrangements for the 
herself and her relations, as well as to gather 
coura^ fVom the contemplation of her charms, 
consciousness of her love to him. 

The length of the wa^, howcyer, from 
Prague, and the many affairs he had to attend U 
with other circumstances, prevented hira from 
ing these desires. He was forced to conLent bs 
with informing Helen by letter of what w«a n 
to be done, and to leave the rest to chance. 

It was on the evening of this very uneasy asd 
day, that, in the course of his wandering about ' 
tifications, (where he was anxious to find out tke 
advantageous point for the entry of the Swedish 
on the foUowioff night,) he was attacked, first by 
preaches and then by the swords of Bome soi ' 
the garrison, and forced to draw for bis libertfj 
life. Waldstein's intervention, as we have seen, 
him ; and, out of temper, and discouraged by si 
had passed during the last two days, the a| 
Bohemian set out an hour ailer that encounter 
way to Rakonitz. 

Early next morning he arrived at Pilnitx, w 
Swedes were already encamped. They had 
all night, and Konigsmark had taken tnnry 
that prudence and energy could suggest, to kee{ 
arrival as secret aa possible. The place was so 
ed by cavalry, who allowed none, under any 
either to quit or leave the town. All the couriers 
detained, as were even the people who had been 
in the fields during the march. Thus was the n< 
pA>ach of so strong a force to the capital 
and that blow silenUy prepared, which, in the 
ing night, was to crush unsuspecting Prague. 

CHAPTER IX. 
On the morning of the fated day, whilst the 
of the Swedes were sharpening, and their fi 
loading, the gardens and apirtments of tbe roj 
laos in Prague were filled with preparations 
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approaohiog festival, and almoftt all the citizens disn. 
playing holiday faces and holiday garments. At Troy, 
also, the family were about to ti^ke part in this general 
gala. Arms and accoutrements for man and horse 
were furbishing in the court-yard. A committee of 
taste was in deep deliberation in the ladies' apartments, 
deciding on the various merits of silk and velvet — 
pearl and diamond : all, in fact, betokened gaiety. 

Helen's breast alone was tormented by anxious fore- 
bodings; her active imagination figured a thousand 
scenes of bloodshed, terror, and distress, in which her 
friends and her lover were equally involved. The 
greater her outward endeavours to assist, (according 
to Odowalsky's wish,) in diffusing among those around 
a spirit of unconcern, and of perfect devotion to the 
pleasures of the moment, so much the greater, also, 
her inward consciousness and struggle to maintain her 
presenco of mind. 

Her mother, it is true, was safe. But, almost in 
spite of herself, there was another person whose im- 
pending fate she could not look on with any portion of 
steadiness — Albert von Waldstein. The idea of his 
being awakened from unsuspecting slumbers, unarmed 
and surrounded by a ferocious enemy, bloody, disfigur- 
ed — perhaps, mortally wounded — and thinking of her 
in his latest moments ! — this idea was intolerable, and 
ceased not to to haunt her fancy all that restless night 
and morning. 

No ! she could not think of seeing her generous- 
minded friend perish. She was bent on his rescue; 
she knew her unbounded influence over him, and re- 
solved to take advantage of it, to save him, without, at 
the same time, violating those obligations of seoresy 
under which she lay. She doubted not but ho would 
be present at the banquet, when she would summon 
every attraction, both of mind and person, in order to 
draw from him the reason of hb unaccountably long 
absence, and to prevail on him, under some plausible 
pretest, to escort her out of Prague in the evening, 
and pass the night in the castle of his relations, where 
be would be secure from the attack of the Swedes. 
She trusted that the execution of this little plot would 
not prove difficult. She knew that the festival was to 
be prolonged until midnight, and that her uncle, who 
was no friend of late hours, would return home early. 
This resolution, and the preparation for proceeding to 
the festival, tended to restore her mind to some degree 
of tranquillity. She dressed herself to the utmost ad' 
vantage; and as it happened to be Sunday, it was de- 
teroained that the cavalcade should set out somewliat 
earlier than would be otherwise necessary, in order 
first to attend mass at the cathedral. 

Waldstein had awakened early that morning from 
unpleasant slumbers, in which the events of the prece- 
ding day were strangely mingled. The scene with 
Joanna, — her manner, which he had thought at times 
was tinged with a tender feeling toward himself, — the 
contradiction to this suggested by the affair of the 
portrait, and her tears while gazing upon it : — then the 
meeting with the stranger, and the notion that he had, 
perhaps, saved the life of his rival : — ^laatly, the intelli- 
genge communicated by V*'ulden, of Helen's desire to 
see bim — all crowded confusedly into his mind ; still, 
the resolution to avoid her presence till one objection- 
able point was set at rest, continued predominant, and 
fixed bim in the determination to he absent from the 
palace of the governor. He dressed himself, therefore, 
in bis usual manner; and after despatching some affairs 
at home, proceeded on a visit of business across the 
bridge. A few hours ader, when returning by the 
same road, he saw at a little distance a train of several 
persons .on horseback, and the people on the bridge 
gazing intently thereon. As the cavalcade advanced, 
he perceived, by the liveries of the attendants, before 
be could discern the features of the parties, that it was 
the family of Baro^ von Zelstow. He stood aside, 
to sufTer the equestrians to pass; and although desirous 
of escaping notice, found himself irresistibly impelled 
to seek the glance of Helen. She saw him at once, 
and checking her beautiful palfrey, saluted him by 
name, thus compelling him to advance beside her. 

He had now a full view of the elegance of her attire. 
The hiffh laced collar, turned back from the edge of 
the boodice, gave to view her lovely neck and alabaster 
shoulders, and closed in front upon the robe of dark 
satin which sparkled above her while under dress ; 
whilst her dark hair, disposed in ringlets, played Hi 
liberty about her face and neck. 

■* Uoaht Waldstein V* saic^ the lovely young woman, 



»* do we at length see you once more? and even now, 
it is accident tout throws you in our way !*' 

AIbert*s face, at these words, wa» covered with crim- 
son, and he stammered out something about business 
and pressing engagements, 

*^ These excuses cannot be admitted,*' interposed 
Helen, with a smile; '^ surely, one hour might have 
been found to prove to your friends that you had not 
quite forgotten them," ** Who could ever forget you?*'' 
said Waldstein, almost involuntarily. ** I presume you 
intend to be present at the festival. Count?'' inquired 
the Baroness — fbr Albert was now walking beside V^e 
horses. ^* I fear it will not be in my power," answered 
Waldstein. " I am sorry to hear that,'* observed the 
old Baron, gravely : ^^ Count Martinitz will probably 
take offence at your absence." ** Oh I" exclaimed 
Helen, half smilingly, half authoritatively^ *^ he will 
come — he musV and she put her hand playfully on his 
shoulder. 

The touch thrilled like electricity through the whole 
frame of our hero, who could have sunk on his knees 
before the fascinating young beauty, despite his deeply- 
rooted misgivings. Scarce conscious of what he did, 
he bowed assent to the soliciting looks of his friends, 
who now again urged on their steeds, and waved their 
hands in token of brief farewell. His eye followed 
them as long as possible, and then turned slowly away, 
in utter abstraction. 

What should he think — what do? Cotdd he now 
preserve his intention of stopping away from the fes- 
tival, after his implied promise to attend it? And, 
then, the kindness as well as resistless fascinations of 
Helen ! He still seemed to hear the music of her voice, 
as it uttered those flattering expressions, insensibility 
to which would have required a more than stoical 
frigiditv. What if, after all, he held the chief place in 
her afl^tions? What, if she might have it in her 
power to explain away all enigmatical appearances? 

Just at this moment he was met by Wulden, attend- 
ed by a servant in rich livery, and dressed in a splendid 
suit of yellow trunk-hose, with corresponding doublet: his 
blue mantle, which hung over his riffht arm, was deco> 
rated with pale gold embroidery, whilst his long and 
highly.polished sword was held under his left. He had 
been seeking Albert, in order to obtain his company, 
and now joyfully hailed him. 

" What !" exclaimed Waldstein, " are vou, too, 
come to inveigle me to a place which I have but slight 
inclination to visit' Well, I suppose it would be to 
little purpose to hold out; so pray come into my house, 
wait while I make my toilette, and I will try to be as 
gay as the rest of you." 

Albert dressed himself, with ^reat care, in white 
doublet and hose; the ample sleeves of the former were 
slashed in front, and richly embroidered with green and 
silver, as was likewise his mantle; — and his Damascus 
sword, with a silver basket-hilt, hung from a green 
sash by his side. His boots were short, with silver 
tassels; and his bright auburn locks, which fell profuse- 
ly over his shoulders, shaded well the contour of his 
noble countenance. 

** What a fool I must be," exclaimed Wulden, laugh- 
ing, as he eyed his firiend^s tout ensemble^ ** to take you 
with me ! You completely eclipse me in every respect. 
Why, yon are a very Adonis ! Is this elaborate display 
meant for the eyes of the fair Helen of Troy?" 

As they were about crossing the Italian square, in 
order to ascend the Hradschln, there stepped forth a 
very pretty, neatly-dressed giri, of the middling class, 
from one of the gardens in front of the houses. She 
remained standing at a respectful distance, and blush- 
ed as she curtsied to both of the gentlemen. Wald- 
stein recognised in her Joanna, and it did not escape 
Leopold that bis cheek was suffused with a deeper 
crimson. Both saluted the lovely girl in the most 
fritodly manner. Waldstein would mn have stopped 
a moment to remind her of her promise for this even- 
ing; but he did not wish to cause her the slightest em- 
barrassment, particularly before the observing eye of 
his friend; — he therefore contented himself with casting 
a significant look at her as they passed on, unconscious 
whether or not she comprehended it. 

** Who was that lovely maiden?" inquired Leopold of 
his firiend. ^* The daughter of the steward and inspec- 
tor of my house and gardens,'*' replied Waldsteiu 
briefly. ** You seem to understand each other extreme- 
ly well." ** Tt'is natural we should do so, since we 
were brought up together as playmates." ^ But why 
need you blush about it ?" ^ Blush ! You are dream- 



ing," cried Waldstein,^and bis cheek coloured again. 
*^ Well, well," said Leopold, laughing, as he looked into 
his frieud^s face, '* never mind, 1 can hold my tongue; 
the proud beauty shall not learn any thing from me."* 

In this interchange of banter and deprecation, the 
friends proceeded to the palace, where, received by a 
train of richly-attired servants, they were led through 
various chambers, and at length the heavy folding-doors 
of the saloon were thrown open, and displayed the 
whole assembly already collected. 

Count Martinitz, a venerable and majestic looking 
man, who bore his seventy years (which had been to 
him a period full of trouble) with unabated vigour, ad- 
vanced a few steps to meet them, and gave a kind and 
hearty welcome; whilst many of the youthful part of 
the company gathered about the new-comers. 

Waldstein's eye soon sought the object of his thoughts, 
whom he discovered in the centre of a crowd of ladies, 
among whom her beautiful form and elegant dress 
were readily distinguished. Helen also quickly per- 
ceived bim, and a friendly salutation was returned to 
his respeclfi]! bow, showing that his presence was a 
source of gratification. As he was considering how he 
should approai^h her, and measuring with his eye the 
wide space between them, the folding-doors again 
opened, and the house-marshal, with his silver staff, 
accompanied by numerous attendants, appeared in the 
anti.room, to announce that the banquet Was ready. 

All were now in motion. The governor presented his 
arm to the lady of highest rank, and they were followed 
by the rest of the company, in due gradation. As they^ 
paced through the long line of apartments and galleries, 
Waldstein succeeded m approaching Helen, and in whis* 
pering a few words to her. She saic^ in reply, " You have 
done well thus to meet our wishes, by appearing here. 
Believe me, you wiU not repent it" 

She said this, in a tone somewhat more pointed than 
josual. Waldstein looked at her, and perceived in her 
countenance- an expression of uncommon kindness, to- 
gether with marks of secret anxiety, which, now that the 
glow arising &om the journey was diminished, rendered 
her features rather paler than ordinary. This observation 
fell upon Albert's heart, and excited his sympathy. What 
was it that weighed on Helen's mind? What had oc- 
curred to her, during the week that he had been absent 
fVom Troy? Oh ! that he might remove this load firom 
her breast ! that he might ^ve up his Ufe to bask in the 
sun-riiine of those eyes! He determined that, as far as 
circumstances might allow, be would abide in her com- 
pany during the remainder of the day ; and her manner 
toward bim a{meared so kind, nay, so tender-r-that he 
flattered himself she would not pass the time disagreeably 
in bis. At times, itis true, the vision of the stranger on 
that memorable night obtruded itself upon bis mind ; and 
the thought that I^len's sorrow might have its foundation 
in those mysterious meetings, poured more than one bit^ 
ter drop into the cup of bis satisfaction : but be pertina* 
ciously drove away the suspicion, quieting himself with the 
uncertainty that hung over this afi&ir, which he endeavour- 
ed to think ahnost as easily admitted a favourable as an 
unfavourable interpretati(»i. 

The throne-room had, on account of its large dimen- 
sions, been selected fbr the banquet mi the present occa- 
MoiiMThd imposing size of this apartment, and its ele- 
gantTuK-vaulted roo^ (the pointed arches of which rose 
to ft considerable height,) could not fail to strike the spec- 
tator : — ^flrom those parts where the cluster of Grothic pillars 
met above, hung heavy chandeliers with rich ^Ot bran- 
ches. Upon both sides of the long sakwn, huge sideboards 
were placed, whereen stood innumerable bottles containing 
wines oi the most costly and varied sorts, which sparkled 
invitingly when poured into the goblets c^ beautiful Bohe- 
mian ^ass. At the upper end of the sakxm, the cloth 
was hud upon a table of Wse-sboe shape; over which, at 
that part where the seat of the governor was, the Bohe- 
mian Lion was blazoned in a red field. In the centre of 
thetaMe was a fountain, which, spouting ferth a dear 
stream of rose-water, most agreeably perfumed the saloon. 
Over the entrance doors, oip^mte tms table, a gallery was 
contrived, in which a band of musidans were stationed, 
in order to entertain their guests during the meal with 
music, (which as natives of Bohemia, a land so rich in 
mek>dy, they well understood,) and also to give ^datto the 
b^ths about to be given during the banquet. 

The loud flourish sounded fbr the first time, as the 
guests, the governor at their head, entered the saloon, led 
by Ae marslml, vrith bis silver staff; who bad noMisy task 
in arranging them according to rank and dignity. At 
leDgthThowever, be sucoeraed in his endeavours; the 
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crowd, whidi had Bwarmed aroand the table, settled into 
order as toon as the prindpal g^oestB had taken poeaendon 
of their seats, and the younffer part of the oompany-suited 
thems^ves as best thej might 

SUenee beinf establish^ the door <^>ened again; and a 
long train of nchly clothed domestics advanced, two by 
two, bearing the immense silver dishes which contained 
the viands. A^the head of all, marched the carver, in a 
state-dress comidetely covered with ffold, the mantle, the 
buskins (opening at the knees), and the doublet, being 
embroidered with gold-lace, as were also the short tasselled 
boots. 

With great adroitness did the servants pilot the impor- 
tant dishes each to its proper destinaticMi, according to a 
siffn from the carver, who stood by armed, like a general, 
with his baton of command. 

These good thin^ sufficiently occupied the greatest part 
of the assembly; still, however, there were some who were 
too much taken up in other wa^^sto pay any great attention 
thereto; su<^ for instance, as, like Waldstein, found them- 
selves in the society of their hearts* idols; or such as, like 
Helm, were absorbed, b^ indwellinj|r anxiety, which not 
even the surrounding gaiety could dusipate. 

Toour hero, the beiuitiful younff woman beside him had 
never appeared so beautiful, for me had never looked so 
kindly on him. All the fascinations exerted b^ her to 
win him during their first intercourse were agam called 
into play; and yielding at once both his senses and his un- 
derstanding to the delidons influence, every jealous doubt 
was banished, and for awhile the desponding, misgiving 
Albert seemed and was among the happiest d created 
beings. 

As regarded Helen, however, all was but seeming. The 
oonsdousness <^ what was to take place that nielit, and 
the solicitude with which this consciousness filled her, was 
indeed uAen so painfully powerfhl, that she was scarce able 
i» maintain the necessary sel^possession, and was indan^r 
df publicly betrajring her inward confusion. In addition 
to this were her roars for Waldstein, and the desire to bring 
faim to decide upon leaving Prafue with her that night 
How many times when she lodLed at him — ^whensfaegued 
on that noUe countenance, in which vras reflected a still 
mate noble mind^— did she picture to herself those youth- 
ful limbs streaming with blood, and that eye sunken in 
death! As these wayward fimcies crossed her imagina- 
tion, the was seized with an inward shuddering, turned 
pale, and faltered in the midst of her speech; and Wald- 
stein, who had no suspicion of what vi^as passing within 
her, feh still more attracted by these inexplicaUe indica- 

Count Martinitz played the host with equal dignity and 
politeness. Healths were given; the guests hospitably 
pressed to replenish; and the large gobleto repeatedly filled 
. and emptied. The first health given was that of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the third, in proposing which, Martinitz 
rose firom his seat, and lifUng the cup on high, pronounced 
the name with reverence. All the ^ruesto rose at the mo- 
ment, and the music chimed in, with a flourish of trum- 
peta and drums. ** All true Bohemians !*' was the second 
toast given; and Count Martinitz glanced his eves satis- 
fkctonly ^wn both sides of the long table, his looks en- 
countering only well known and trusty persons, whose 
fidelity tovrard their prince and their fiiith rose above sus- 
picion. ** Heaven has granted me,** commence^% afler 
the applauses of the assembly had somewhat uBoo, " for 
the first time in this elevated situation, which, through the 
&vour of my sovereign, I hold, to celebrate once more that 
festival which you luive honoured me by attending for so 
many years.** 

Loud exclamations interrupted the venerable speaker, 
whose health, together with the memmy of his wonderful 
preservation, was enthusiasticaUy drunk. Visibly afiect- 
ed, the Count could scarcely, for awhile, gather vdce to 
proceed, which at length, however, he md as fidlows : 
^ How many seasons have revolved since thatpreservation! 
And what numerous changes have token place !** ** Yes, 
indeed,'* returned the elder Wulden, who was seated near 
Martinitz ; ^ and how few besides ourselves are now 
alive, who witnessed that sc^ne!** ** I look around me,** 
said the Count, ** and behold mostly the children ot thwMe 
who, with ine, stood the first brunt of that storm. My 
companion in misfortune, Slavata, is long since dead; and 
^ those who were then my colleagues as imperial func- 
tionaries, scarcdy two are now living. Your fiither, 
Sternberg,** he adided, turning toward one of the young 
men, ** was at that time wbAt I am now, ^em(»r.general. 
We often disputed with each other; it being, in his opin- 
ion, better to accommodate all parties by gentleness and 
moderatian. I proved to hira, however, thatsnch a system 
would be as unavailing as the endeavours of boys to stem 



die force ofa torrent by the barrier of a few small stones.** 
*« I kiiow,**.said old Wulden, smiling, ** you veere always 
for force and violence; ahd so you were made to fly out of 
the window — ^while Sternberg escaped.** ** Well, and 
what harm has it done me?*' returned the stout old war- 
I am proud of it; and if the Kolowrates may be 



nor: 

proud of their Beness, who, in the murderous attack at 
Pisa, saved the life of the emperor our sovereign King 
Charles, so shall my descendants, at a fltture period, look 
back with satisfaction ^upon my memory. I also have 
staked my life for my rightful sovereign and the faith of 
my fathers.** ** Heaven grant us, at last, repose, after so 
manj tempestuous years!** said the old Baron von Reizan. 
*^ It IS reported, and I have lettersfirom Vienna to the same 
eflect,** said the governor, ** that peace is now very near.** 
** Nevertheless, mere are numerous and equivocal move- 
ments,** observed old Wulden, ** in the Eger district The 
Swedes are drawing all their troops together; and Wrangel 
has even, it is said, detached a couple of regimenta from 
the Upper Palatinate thither.** ^ I have heard the same 
thing,** said Reizan; **but what does one not hear?*' 
** Report is very busy, no doubt,'* said thegovemor. •* Fear 
and hope oflen change and magni^ an unimportant cir- 
cumstance beyond ite due proportion. The Swedes are 
unquestionably concentrating themselves; th^ have levied 
contributions, and Wrangel^ moving in the Upper Palati- 
nate. The palatine, and presumed heir to the throne of 
the learned Swedish queen, is also advancing, witli a nu- 
merous bod^ of troops, through Saxony, and, as it is said, 
intends taking up his quarters near Leipsic. But it is 
considered, b^ intelligent people, (and their opinion I can- 
not help joinmg,) that these niovemento mean nothing fior- 
ther than a mere concentration of the Swedish forces.** 
** Granted : but what can they intend by that P* inquired 
another guest " I really do not know,** said Martinitz, 
shrugging his shoulders; ** certainly nothing good for 
Germany and the imperial party. Still, we have every 
ground to hope that the conclusion of peace will put an end 
to fresh projecta of oflence, if any such are forming; and 
therefore, gentlemen, let us not, by untimely anxiety, in- 
terrupt our present happiness, but drink with me — * Sue 
cess to the imperial arms, and destruction to the Swedes 
and all their friends I* ** 

Helen had been listening, during this speecli, with 
the greatest attention, which she strove to conceal. 
At the lost words of the governor, however, (not very 
pacificatory^ it must be allowed,) to which, as before, 
the whole company did honour with loud huz^, she 
put down, instead of raising the glass to her lips — and 
that so hastily as to attract the attention of Waldstein, 
who viewed her demeanour with agitation, and could 
hardly repress a host of gloomy thoughu. ** You do 
not honour the toast, Helen !** he remarked, as he re- 
placed his empty glass. ^ I cannot endure," replied 
she, recovering her self-possession, ** to see intolerance 
grow so hot as to mingle even in the social circle, and 
embitter the hours of hilarity.'* **• And so you think it 
mtokrantC^ said he, mournfully, " for a true Bohemian 
to hate the Swedes — those terrible enemies, who have 
now, for eighteen years, been devastating Germany and 
the countries bordering it ?** ^ For my part,'* answered 
the fkir objector, ^Uie old count may do with the 
Swedes what he pleases. But does he not also mean, 
by the conclusion of his speech, to denounce the poor 
remains of the feeble Utraquista and Protestauto, who 
are continually held in suspicion of an understanding 
with their fellow-believen, and are grudged even the 
very air they breathe ?" ** I scarcely believe," replied 
Albert, ** that Count Martinitz now entertains such 
hostile feelings : but, even were it so, can you well 
blame a man who has, from his youth upward, strug- 
gled and fought against this party, and suffered so 
muchfVomit?" 

The pursuance of their conversation was stopped by 
the banquet being at an end. The noisy music ceased ; 
the wine had spread cheerfulness among the guests ; 
and, in the happiest humour, the younger portion of 
them left the banqueting for the ball room. 

CHAPTER X. 
Moanwhile, fVesh parties had arrived, who bod not 
joined in the festivities of the dinner, but, aAer regaling 
themselves with potations of wine, were anxiously 
awaiting the commencement of the dance. Among 
these was our old acquaintance, Baron Predetten, who 
pot on a waggish smile as he perceived Albert leading 
Helen into the saloon. He greeted Waldstein, how- 
ever, with great respect, and began to talk with him 
about the adventure of the preceding night behind the 
Capuchin-Church. Helen's attention was fixed by the 



mention of this occurrence. Waldstein wished to 
break off the discourse ; but Leopold, who waa with 
them, requested further explanation of Predetten, who 
then related that Waldstein had, tiie evening befbre, 
drawn his sword, like a brave knight, in defence of 
one who was hard pressed. 

^Indeed!" cned Leopold: then, turning to WaJd- 
stein, ''you told me nothing of this." ^It was not 
worth speaking about,** replied our hero. *^ Nay, bat 
it was,** continued Predetten : ^ the combat was pretty 
warm« and the person very probably had been lost, but 
for your interposition.** '' You have saved a bomon j 
beiiig*s life T' exclaimed Helen ; ^ that was noble, ^ene- 1 
rous !** *' It was both,*^ said Predetten ; ^ whether k 
was totte or not, will appear hereafter.** ^ What meoa 
vou by that observation, Baron ?** asked Albert ; " and 
now comes it you are so well informed of all which 
happened to me last night ?** ^ I learnt it from the 
roost efficient sources,*' replied the other: "from the 
soldiers out of whose hands you extricated the un- 
known. They recognixed you.** ** True,** said Wald- 
stein ; ** one of them called out mv name.** ** Thc^ 
would not, fox the whole world, nave turned their 
swords against the nephew of their former general, 
even had he not proved himself so brave and resoluta 
as, according to their mutual evidence, von did." 
^ Well, then, who was the unknown ?*' asked LeopoU. 
** Ay, that is the point,'* said Predetten ; ^ respectinf 
which 1 should be almost inclined to begin a war witi 
Count Waldstein. My people (for these men belong 
to my regiment) had traced the fellow's fooUtepe some 
days before. He is, most certainly, a Swedish spy, or 
something like one ; for he was always seen sneaking 
about the fortifications, writing or drawing upon ha 
tableta.** **• Then why was he not long since seized T 
asked Wulden. ^^ There was not sufficient prwf 
agamst him,** answered the Baron. ^ He wears tht 
imperial uniform, and is said to be a discharged officer, 
calling himself Odowalsky.** 

At these words, Helen, who had hitherto listened 
with marked atlcKtion, suddenly changed colour, and 
her agitation was so observable, that Predetten inqa&red, 
with a tone somewhat sarcastic, if she were unwell? 
Not adverting to the real cause of her confusion, ihi 
ascribed it to a giddiness resulting, perhaps, from tia 
heat of the room, at the same time struggling hardl;f 
and visibly to regain her self-possession. 

Waldstein's eyo rested gloomily upon his fair oob- 
panion, and the conviction of the very lively intereiC 
she took in this Odowalsky, fell with icy coldness ob 
the warm spring of his reviving hopes. 

** He gave me another name," remarked he, ejreiof 
Helen attentively. ^ Oh ! I can readily believe that,' 
cried Predetten ; ^'the rascal gives himself sundry ap- 
pellations, representing himself at one time as a Sirede, 
and at another as a Saxon; he pretends, with oar 
generals, to be a zealous Catholic, while, with tbs 
Swedes, he rails at confession and the mass! lot 
word, he aete any character that may suit his imme- 
diate purpose.** ** And what do you imagine to be his 
real object?** inquired Leopold. ^How should I 
know?** exclaimed the Baron: **some villany, ns 
doubt.** "Is not that going rather too far, sir?* 
cried Helen, almost trembling with suppressed emoti " 
^ is it quite fair, when an absent man*8 proceedings i 
motives are confessedlv unkfwwn^ at once to pronoi 
them viUarvous ?** " Madam !** said the officer, bowio, 
»^ pardon me when I say, yo\i now speak on sub 
scarcely to be submitted to a lady's judgment.' 
order, particularly during such boisterous times 
these, to charge a person with the infamy of espio 
it is not Accessary to be his father-confessor.*' 

Helen maintained for a moment an indignant sil 
and then replied : «* As appearances go. Baron P 
ten, you mav be right : 1 have no knowledge of 
individual alluded to ; but I know that much depen 
upon the point of view from which we contemph 
parsons, or their actions. Much will be commend 
in the Swedish camp that is execrated here, and 



vena. 



•* But why, if I may he so bold as to ask,** retumi 
the Baron, evading Helen*s remark, "aie you 
advocate of a man, susptctost at least, and whom 
do ntA know ?*• »* Because,** answered Helen, prone 
^ it is unjust to sit in judgment on the absent ; i 
because i feel that a person's reaf character is oft< 
either misconceived or misinterpreted." *^ Oh ! yo^ 
interposition proceeds, then, purely fiom Chris 
charity : Well, this Odowalsky is a truly fbrtoi 
youth; and you arc really a most generous oovpl 
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and he bowed laughingly to Waldstein and Helen : 
^* one takes his part with sword, and the other with 
tongue.** 

Waldstein had been buried in abstraction : he now, 
however, roused himself, and cried, *^ Baron von Pre- 
detten, have the kind^ness to be sparing of these jests : 
— they are unbecoming and offensive ; I see nothing in 
this affair to excite laughter.*' ^*But after all this 
random talk,** interrupted Leopold, ^I scarcely yet 
know what the affair really was. Come, Predetten, 
you shall give me the particulars;** and seising the 
]Baron*s aim, he led him to the saloon, glad to put an 
end to conversation which appeared taking a very un- 
pleasant turn. 

Waldstein and. Helen were now leA standing toge* 
ther alone ; the former bent his eyes gloomily on the 
g^und, for Helen's true principles had now shown 
themselves, nor could he longer for a moment doubt 
that her secret flriend and the person he had rescued 
were one and the same. 

** Accept my thanks, dear Waldstein," cried the lady; 
and, at that moment, her eye met the changed expres- 
sion of his, and sank before it. "For what?*' asked 
Albert, abruptly. *• I thank you,** replied she, with a 
constrained tone, **in the name of every friend of 
humanity, for your embracing the cause of an over- 
borne stranger." "Your interest, Helen, persuades 
me that he is no stranger to you /" 

**My interest springs from the recital of the story ; 
surely that may suffice, without seeking far and wide 
for other causes:'* and the fair girl added, with perhaps 
too full an impression of her power, ♦* Come, Wald- 
stein ! moody in a lady's spoietv ! and afller so long an 
absence, too 1** and, as she spoke, she extended to him 
her ivory fingers. 

But the spell, however potent it might have been, 
was broken. Albert was profoundly mortified : his 
sensitive nature had undergone a heavy shock ;---and, 
with the tear of chagrin and sorrow glistening in his 
eye, he bowed, and strode hastily away. 

Helen stood in mute astonishment^ not unmingled 
with alarm. She watched the graceful figure of her 
first admirer, as he hurried through the crowd to the 
other end of the saloon ; when, on a sudden, the sound 
of horns and other music struck up loudly, and the 
ball commenced. She started from her abstraction, 
and, at the same moment, Leopold, accosting her with 
all the chivalrous reverence of the period, requested 
the honour of her hand in the dance. Her thoughts 
were confused — she would fain have had a few nao- 
mentsof quiet, in order to recover herself but reodlecting 
she dared not refuse Wulden, if she wished subsequently 
to dance with Waldstein, who, she did not doubt, would 
return and ask her, and who now assumed, in her regard, 
altogether a different character from that he fi>rmerly held 
—a change which at once stimulated her interest and re* 
speet: — giving Leopold, therefore, her hand, she Allowed 
him, almost unconsciousty, to the immediate scene of 
festivity. 

" Where are your thoughts, lady ?** asked her partner, 
with a nnile, afler havij^ witnessed several marks of ab- 
sence and oonfbsion : " uo you miss any one?** " O, no!** 
exclaimed ^le, quickly and out of humour; " it is so sul- 
try here; and, in &ct, to dance at all on a summer*s afrer- 
noon is a mad idea ! What I miss is codness and air.** 
" Do you wish me to understand that you would prefer 
dancing no Imiger?** " If you will permit me the choice, 
I certamly shomd.** " Then let me ofibr you my arm, 
tbatyod may breathe the fresh air of the adjacent room.** 
** 'I*hank jrou, sir!** said Helen, ^lad to have got away so 
easily, particularly as Waldstem was no kxoger in the 
saloon. 

They stepped into the adjoining apartment, which 
was lofVy and supported by pillars, and the high nar. 
row windows of which gave little admittance to the 
warm air. Here, in the silence and comparative 
gloom, Albert had taken refuge, and bad thrown him- 
self along a couch. His arm resting upon a projection 
of the wall, and bis head leaning upon his hand, be did 
not observe the passers-by, nor did be perceive even 
when Helen and Leopold came up. The former, how- 
ever, saw him directly, and her eye beamed with de. 
light. 

** Look, there is our friend. Count Waldstein," said 
she to Wulden: *^But what can be the matter with 
him ? He is not ill, I hope !" *» I hope not," said her 
companion, stepping toward Albert, and layin|r his 
hand open his shoulder. The latter immediately 
startsd up, and gazed at both without speaking. He- 
len inquired if he was unwell, seating herself as she 



did so upon the couch, and playfblly inviting the young 
men to take their places beside bcr. She foresaw, in 
fact, no other such favourable opportunity for putting 
in execution her plan of securing Albert's company 
back to Troy. 

The discourse soon became lively, at least' between 
Helen and Leopold. Waldstein, alone, relapsed every 
now and then into gloom and abstraction. The lady 
was cautious not to touch upon the preceding day's 
adventure, for the ferment it had created within Al- 
bert*s breast was but too evident. Gradually she in- 
troduced the subject of her wishes : she expressed her 
belief that the ball and fire-works would last until 
midnight — that her uncle would not stay so long, but 
would ride back again to Troy earlier, with a part of 
the escort ; and that (she must confess it to her shame) 
she could not keep off a certain emotion of fear at re- 
turning to the castle with the small residue of the do- 
mestics, who consistied chiefly of old and superannuated 
servants, and who, besides, would be rendered still 
more powerless by the effects of the wine they had 
taken. *^ The roads are so unsafe, even round 
Prague," she concluded at length, ** and I know also 
that my aunt is very apprehensive." 

The hint, however conspicuous, was not taken in 
the quarter intended for its reception. Waldstein re- 
mained eilont I bufc Leopold quickly replied, ** May I 
offer you and your aunt my escort to Troy ? Surely 
you wilt not scorn to accept me as your knight upon 
this little journey?" 

This proposition, although neither anticipated nor 
sought, could not well be rejected, and indeed inter- 
fered not with the lady's scheme. Upon receiving it, 
she turned, with inimitable address, to Count Albert, 
and said, in playful tone, ^* You silent, Waldstein ! 
Your friend is so kind as to bear us company ; will not 
you do the same ?" 

Our hero's irritated feelings saw nothing in this 
plain appeal but the vanity of the proud beauty, who, 
while her heart glowed in secret for another, wished 
to yoke to her triumphant car as many slaves as possi- 
ble. At the same time, he first recollected his appoint- 
ment with Joanna, and how cruelly he shonld deceive 
her, if he allowed himself to be moved by Helen's flat- 
teries. He replied, therefore, that he had a pressing 
affair to attend to this evening, which, since his friend 
had volunteered his attendance on the ladies, he should 
not feel warranted in neglecting. 

^ A pressing affair ?" repeated Helen ; ^ and to-day 
—on such a day ! O, Count Waldstein !" cried she, 
somewhat roproachfullv, ^ this is scarcely credible." 
** Could not your pressing affiur be adjusted by means 
of a messenger 7" asked Wulden. ^^ 1 have promised 
jLo go myself," said Waldstein, gravely, ^and I hold 
iny promises sacred." ** This really looks suspicious," 
cried Leopold, laughing: **wbat can it mean?" 
^ Give yourself no trouble about it," interrupted Wald- 
stein; '^the affair is a very simple one, and cannot, in 
the eyes of the world, be of any importance." He 
thought, at that moment, on Joanna. Her sweet fea- 
tures, her gentle demeanour, floated before bis mind, 
and he felt composed by the remembrance, — until all 
at once the mysterious porteait presented itself, and 
he relapsed into his former dejection. 

I* Let us return to the saloon," exclaimed Helen, 
springing up, and adding, with ludicrous inconsis- 
tency, ** it is so cold here !** Leopold offered his arm, 
whilst Waldstein mechanically followed. 

"What's the matter with your friend?" inquired 
Helen, as they re-entered the saloon. " I really can- 
not comprehend him," replied Leopold; "be is com- 
pletely metamorphosed within the last hour.*' 

As the gay dancers flew past, Leopold pointed to 
them with significant looks, and Helen, comprehending 
his meaning, gave him her band, casting, at the same 
time, a proud glance toward Albert. 

Waldstein allowed all this to pass without notice. 
Bitter pain at his deception and blindness filled his 
soul. Helen's falsehood toward him — her unprinci- 
pled trifling with his heart, whilst her own was devot- 
ed to another, roused his feelings into the most violent 
commotion. Nor even in his thoughts of Joanna did 
he, as heretofore, find repose. He had an indefinite 
dread of evil to come, as well as past; and feared that 
the evening would bring some terrible disclosure. 
Buried in these gloomy meditations, he stood in the 
middle of the saloon, hardly conscious that a crowd of 
revellers were around him, and that the ball was now 
at its height Dance followed dance— all were, or ap- 



peared to be, happy, and the individual whose bosom 
was BO torn seemed lost amid the joyous throng. 

Gradually, however, evening advanced* and tapers 
were lighted in the various branches on the walls. 
Thus approached night — that night which was to 
bring with it so much terror and sorrow ; — and yet 
Helen had found no means of persuading her friendf to 
retire from the devoted city I Her situation was the 
more afflicting, since she dared not explain to Wald- 
stein her real motives for desiring his company ; and 
these circumstances had combined to unfold to her 
another secret, namely, that the indifference of Wald- 
stein was by no means matter of indifference to her— 
so wavwardly are the elements of our strange nature 
mixed and mingled together ! 

Her anxiety increased with every moment; and the 
appearance of the lights raised it into mortal terror. 
She resolved at length, after some consideration, that, 
let Waldstein think of her as he might, she would ad- 
dress him once more, and aoUeil his escort A favour- 
able accident having led him near when the dance i^e 
had taken part in had ceased, she called hisn to her, 
invited him to a seat by her side, and again tried all 
her eloquence to lure from him the wished-for promise. 
The importance which she seemed to attach to his 
consent — the anxious eagerness displayed in her fea- 
tures, which Waldstein could scarcely attribute to fear 
at the dangers of the road — the sof\ entreating tone of 
her voice — her eye, which shone with a restrained tear 
— altogether began, not, indeed, to affect Albert's 
heart, but to interest his curiosity and sympathy. It 
is true, he did not conceal his surprise at this seeming 
timidity, but was wavering in his resolution when the 
old Baron came up, and gallantly addressrag Helen, 
announced his intention of accommodating his hour to 
theirs, and awaiting the conclusion of the entertain- 
ments. No excuse now remained for pressing Wald- 
stein's escort, and Helen was forced to lock within her 
own breast her terror and solicitude. Immediately 
afterward, the whole of the company got in motion — 
the gathering darkness now allowing the display of 
the fire- works; and, amidst the confusion which 
resulted, Waldstein withdrew from his party, and left 
the assembly altogether. 

On leaving the saloon, Helen was informed of this 
fact by Wnlden, who said that their friend's altered 
demeanour had filled him with surprise— adding some 
gallant expressions to the lady, of which she took no 
heed; her mind was now, indeed, quite absorbed by 
the idea of what was at hand. In the blaze aud crack- 
ling of the fireworks, she heard and saw nothing but 
the report of the Swedish cannon, and often — very 
of\en— -did these feelings threaten almost to overwhelm 
her! Nothing, in fact, but her love for Odowalsky, 
and the heroic pride which she had so frequently ad- 
mired, and felt herself called on to display, could pre- 
serve the terrible secret upon which, as she supposed, 
her lover's and her country's happiness depended. 

Meanwhile, glad to escape into the open air, Waldstein, 
attended by two servants with torches, passed across the 
palace-square, hastily descended the hill, and entered the 
city, now quite dark and sil^it The noise from the gar- 
^dens sounded fainter and fainter, as he descended into the 
deserted streets ; and in like manner did the partial excite- 
ment which the scene had afforded fade away, and leave 
him utterly miserable. It seemed to him as if every one 
had found a congenial spirit except himselfj and that there 
was no one whose bosom beat responsive to the feelings of 
his own! This forlorn sensation is perhaps the most 
wretched that can be endured. 

Amidst such thoughts he arrived at his mansioQ. The 
outer gate was already locked ; the servant knocked, and 
it was opened. Waldstein advanced with hasty steps to- 
ward the garden; this also was locked. He reflected that 
it was rather late, and that Joanna had perhaps given up 
all hopes of seeing him. With the gr^iter haste did he 
proceed to her fether's apartments. He opened the BitH — 
all was dark and silent; he stepped into the second — and 
h^e he found Bertram, alone, seated in his arm-chair, 
reading by the light of a lamp. He spranjf up quickly, 
as the door opened, and seeing his lord before him, drew 
the velvet cap fifom off his grey hairs. 

*< Where is your daughter?" was the questioa with 
which our hero replied to the old man's greetinfs. ** Not 
at home, my lord," answered he, bowing: **sQe has" — 
**^Not at home !" exclaimed Waldstein, in a ttme of sur- 
prise : ^ She requested me to oo mo she prumiaed" — ^ 1 
know all," replied the old man, bowing sUU lower: "but 
an indispensable du^" — ^^A ^i^! and toward whom? 
Where is she?" ** At St Margaret's, with her mother's 
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abler, who has been, on the sadden, taken dan^neroualy ill, 
my lord, and has sent ^r her.^' ^ Who is this mother^s 
sister ?** ** The widow of the governor of the monastery 
of St Marfluet — a ffood woman, who, after the decease of 
my wife, discharged the duties of a parent toward my 
child.^ ** And she was suddenly taken ill to^dayV* said 
Waldstdn, in a doubting tone : ^ this is singular I" **The 
news came about noon ; Joanna was dre^ifblly terrified, 
first on account of her aunt, and then fi-om mr of your 
lordship's displeasure. Indeed, had I not presumed that 
you were at Uie banquet, I should have sought you, to pre- 
vent your cominff/* ** And does not Joanna return to- 
night?^ inquired Waldstein, somewhat softened. "I 
expect her every moment, and fear, fix>m her stay, that 
matters go badly at St Margaret's.*' ** She will not come 
home akme, surely, in the middle of the night 7" ** I be- 
lieve her cousin will accompany her home.** ** Her eou- 
* sin / who is &« ?*' asked Waklstein, jumping at a conclu- 
sion. ** The son of my sister-in-law." ** Indeed ! a young 
man, probably r •* Yes, my brd." "Ishall waitaUttle,^' 
said ^e Count, at last : ** unlock the garden-gates for me. 
— ^Perhaps Joanna may still come ; and the night is most 
beautiftiL" 

Bertram obeyed, conjecturing within 'himself all man- 
ner of things about his lord; — while Waldstein stepped 
into the garaen, which was dark and balmy, and, sendmg 
back the old man, gave himself up, surrounded by silence, 
solitude, and night, to hb thoughts and recollections. 

In the castle and its royal gardens all the lights were 
gradually vanishing; the guests had retired; and quiet 
darkness sank refr^hingly, alter the noise of the day, on 
the heads of the wearied peftakers in the fbstivaL 

CHAPTER XI. 

In this silent hour, whilst the inhabitants of Prague 
gave themselves up to careless slumber, a storm was 
preparing, which was soon to burst. Under tbe cover 
of night, the Swedish troops were approaching from 
Rakonitz, and were now at a small distance onl^ from 
the town. They had marched the whole day with the 
greatest caution; preventing ever^ possible communi- 
cation whereby the Bohemian capital might have been 
apprised of their advance. 

Toward night the words were given, ** God be with 
us*." and each soldier received orders to stick a green 
sprig of birch-wood in hb cap, in order to be recognized 
in the darkness. The troops then broke up, and the 
march was so calculated as to make them reach 
Prague in the depth of night 

Odowalsky had the vanguard under his orders; Colo- 
nel Coppy followed with one thousand hotso, and Ko- 
nigsmark brought up the rear with the main body, con- 
sisting of cavalry and infantry, which latter he had 
mounted in the baggage waggons, and upon the horses 
of the baggage and artillery. Odowalsky well knew 
that it was mistrust which had induced Konigsmark so 
to ar^range: and thb fueling was productive of any 
thing but complacency; but he was forced to submit, 
and therefore rode slowly along toward the capital of 
hb native country, which he was on the point of de- 
livering over to strangers, and of spreading bloodshed, 
plunder and misery amidst his fellow citizens. At 
times there arose within his breast a strong feeling of 
horror at thb idea; and the unfavourable opinion which 
even the Swedes seemed to entertain of him (whilst 
they reaped all tbe advantages of hb treachery) in- 
creased that heavy consciousness. Manning himself, 
however, for the enterprise, he shook off the unwelcome 
feelinff as a prejudice derived from inexperienced youth; 
and, thinking on all that he had endured, tried tooveroome 
fab better judgment Amidst the visions of a brilliant 
destiny, which the future seemed to open to him, and the 
ei^yments of long-wished for wealth, arose the lovely 
fipure of Helen, whom her relations could not refuse him, 
vmen, rendered illustrious by success, he appeared as a 
victorious general before them and demanded the hand of 
their niece. Thus did be push hb regards, across massa- 
cre, treachery, and terror, toward the object of hb desire, 
striving to siknoQ the voiee of oonaeience-^which, how- 
ever, became more and more audibk the nearer he ap- 
proached the waUs of Prague, whose timers he could now 
recoffniae by the pale starlight 

They had reached the Abbey of St Margaret, when 
suddenly the beUs of the tower sounded, and were at the 
same moment echoed by an answering peal from thoee in 
the dty. Tile Swedish troops halted m utter astonish- 
ment and the adjutant-general, springing forward, de- 
manded, almost iureathless, of Odowalsky, what was the 
meaning of thb ringing? — ^Whilst Konigsmark, continu- 
ally su^icioos of the man who had brol^ fidth with hb 



own prince, imagined that he discovered herein some fresh 
instance of treachery, preconcerted with the Bohemian 
authorities. > 

**What does that ringing mean?" said Odowalsky, 
irobically, while the shades <n night concealed from young 
Kcmigsmark the smile of mockery which pbyed on ms 
features; ** trul^, nought but the chorus of the monks! 
They are rinffmg for service in the various monasteries. 
The pious soms announce to the world their intention to 
pray for themselves and others, whilst we, meantime, sur- 
prise the 9ity. It b the most innocent ringing that can 
be imagined; pray, say as much to the count, your unde.'' 

The adjirtant-general was silent, but still hesitated. In 
the mean time Colonel Coppy rode up, to whom the halt- 
ing and discourse in the vanguard had appeared singular. 
He inquired what was the miSter, and Odowalsky told him 
all, iMrt, however, without adding several ironical remarks. 
Coppy had formerly passed some time in catholic coun- 
tries; he therefore knew the cu8toin,'and confirmed Odo- 
walsky's statement 

^ Young Konigsmark, with provoking pertinacity, shook 
hb head at this explanation, and rode back to his uncle, 
whilst the troops were once more put in motion; but he 
soon returned, and stationed himself beside Cokmel Coppy, 
with whom he carried on an earnest conversation in an 
under tone, Odowabky observed this, and was at no loss 
to interpret its meaning: Coppy waji dnnbtless recfuving 
orders to be on his guard, and not to lose sight of the sus- 
picious guide. Several times did the heart of the latter 
feel incensed against the Swedes, who, although necessary 
to the attainment of hb oliject, he in reuity detested. 
Several times did the thought rise within him c£ meriting 
their suspicions;-*of springing forward and raising the 
alarm at the city ^^ates. Thb thought, however much it 
proceeded from mixed motives, was at least patriotic, and 
seemed to be the last efiTort of hb better angeb but pride 
overcame, and he remained true to hb purpose. Conse- 
qtiently, the troops arrived unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, close to the waUs of the fortification. This, accord- 
ing to the agreed plan, was the point of separation. Konigs- 
mark intended'^to hah with his corps; whilst Odowaluy 
and Coppy — with pioneers bearing iiie instrumentsmeoes- 
sary to break open the gates— marching across to the left 
toward the Hradschin, were to seek out that unguarded 
point of the fortification already provided with a bribed 
pioquet — to press in and open' tne Strahower-gate to the 
Swedes waiting outside. 

Every thing was carried on in the greatest order and 
deepest silence. At a certain distance, outside the rate, 
Konigsmark drew up with the cavalry. Odowalsky, how- 
^ver, and Copipj dismounted their par^t and approached 
the Ifradschm on foot Hero every tning was found as 
Odowabky had proparod it; the words — ^^God be with 
us,'* were ^iven: the sentry made round to the right to- 
ward the city-gate; the Swedes proceeded without inter- 
ruption through the unguarded opening in the wall, and 
arrived at the Hradschin-aquare, mm wl^oe they speedily 

Proceeded to the Strahower-gate. But hero Odowalsky 
ad not been able to succeed: it was occupied by trusty 
soldiers. As the Swedes approached, the sentry chal* 
lenged in vain, and found they were enemies; they gave 
fire, but fell immediately after — the sacrifice to their fide- 
lity—beneath the blows of Odowabky and hb party. 
Previously, however, two or |hree men had been despatch- 
ed by the officer on guard, to the citadel; for tibe purpose 
of giving the alarm, and informing the commandant in 
all possible haste of the attack of the enemy. He then, 
with the small number of hb troops, protracted an heroic 
resistance as long as he could, convinced that every mo- 
ment gained was so much lost to the enemy; nor was it 
till after himself and his small troop had fo&en, that the 
Swedes (whom thb delay had enraged) succeeded in 
forcing open the gate, which at length gave way to the 
strokes of the pioneers, and fiilling, dbpbyed an uninter- 
rupted prospect to the Swedish ca^^y, who were waiting 
without, and who immediately spnng forward, and gal- 
loped straight toward tbe Hradschin-square, where they 
drew up in order. 

With foelings of great triumph, Konigsmark saw him- 
self so far ad^mced, that he now no knger doubted but 
that he should, in a short time, be master of all Prague. 
He acknowledged that Odowalsky had guided him fiuth- 
fully; and as a proof of his confidence, ordered him to hasten 
with a select body through the city to the bridge, in order 
to ensure a passage into the <^ Town. 

But thecngagement at the Strahower-gate, and the firing 
of sevend, shots had already alarmed a part o£ the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. Connised and terrified, the people 
ringfirom their beds: they beheld hostile troops amid 
streetsiof Hradschin, and fell as soon as they appeared 



•—for, even before they could plan any schemenf resuAnno 
they were pierced by Swedish bulleti, the enemy's tzoof 
having received orders to firo at every one they might m 
in the streets or at the windows. 

The alarm soon spread to die ro^ palaceT Sentiiie 
cried out, shots wero fired, and the inhatntants awoke i 
terror out of the confusion of their first sleep, after a, da 
passed in intoxicating pleasure. Count Martinitz vr^m oa 
of the first who, shaking of the trammeb of slumber, seixc 
hb arms before he well knew the canse of tt^tomiiH. A 
thb moment hb servant rushed into hb bedroom, exdaia 
ing: ** Save yourself my lord! The Swedes are in tb 
puace!" The count was roused at this; for he imagrine 
that foar or intoxicatian had made the man exaggemte ■ 
accidental tumult into the presence of the enemy, whc 
acoordinf tohb own opinion, were yet many miles distant 
He was Uierefbre still angrily disputing with the aervut 
who, maintaining hb assertioB, was endeavouring' to per 
suade the count to immediate flight, when one of bit 
daughters, pale as death, rushing into the room, repeald 
the news, and immediately afterward an officer of the guard 
entered with the infbrmauoo — ^that the Swedes, in some 
inconceivable way, had surprised the city, and their cavaliy, 
even now, were stationed in the Hradschin-Squnre.** 

^ WeU, let us drive them out!** exdaimed tiie old mas, 
seizing his sword: and ordering hb servants to readi dowi 
hb pistob ^ckly, he desired the offioer to occopy all te 
entrances m the best possible manner. **Tfaat ts alresi^ 
attended to, your excellency,** replied the offiioer; "buti 
fear it will not prove of much use; our numbo' b to 
smi^ and the enemy b strong.*' ** Send doiwn into tbe 
town,then,for areinroreement!^ At tbb moment a terri- 
ble noise was heard dose at hand; doors were bnrst s^eo, 
shots fired, and cries of terror and despair resoonM 
through the apartments. ** They are herer^exdannedtk 
count s secretary, who, with some others of the hoosehoid, 
rushed in from a back door; **save yourself^ my \at^ 
•* Not I, in truth!** exdaimed Martinitz; *" the hece&s flfad 
never say that the Upper Burgraf of Bohemia fled b^ii 
them. The emperor has entrusted to me the station isi 
the palaoel I dare not stir fixMu my post Stand by me. 
firiends!** exdaimed he, placing himself so advantageooalf 
as he spoke, that the first Swedes who pressed rarwutf 
through the fordbly <q)ened door met vioth §. warm n> 
ception firom himself and hb armed oompankms. BM 
the struggle did not last long; through every passage tbe 
Swedes poured in, finding here and there amongst tb 
meniab of the palace but too &ithful guides! Resista»Xi 
therefore, was mere idleness, particularly as a Bmtk 
enraged at the oount*s furious attack, aimed a heavy sink 
at hb head, which stretched the dd man seno do s s on tk I 
ground. I 

Upon this, all surrendered,8tipuktbironly for themsehaf 
and for the safety of the person of their lord snd Idsfonih, 
all which was granted by the Swedish leader. The oaet 
was placed upon hb couch: hb lamenting danghfeer, tofc^ 
ther with several attendants, provided htm with every ba> 
cessary aid, and, drowned in their own distresses, dxf 
troubled themsdves less about the wild horde, who tum.i 
the command of their leader, (leaving the chamber of ife 
wounded count, whom they declared to be ihrnr prisanertf 
war,) ransacked the restof the apartments in the psha 
slew all who opposed them, and seized whatever they took 
afoncy to. 

From the pabce and the Hradsdun-squaie the nwi 
and terror now spread forther into the dty. As y^ 
ever, the greatness o£ the danger and its real nature 
tiot known, until the voice of the messenger who 
hastened from (he Strahower-gate into the town, with 
cry of terror— "The Swedes are in the tatyV*- 
likewise the inhabitants of the other districts. Tlie 
screamed, and the men sprang to their weapons, fanrr 
ditorderly into the streets. Small bodies soon collected 
and there, but were deficient in a knowledge of the 
state of things, as wdl as in presence of mind. The 
however, becAime gradually known in every direotioo: 
drums were beat, uid a corps of regular troops (summc 
by the messenger formerly allud^ to) marched up 
steep leading to the Hradschin. At last the tomolt ] 
trated into that solitary part of the town wlieiem 
situated the Waldstein puaoe. 

Albert had not left it Joanna not having yet 
he wandered up and down the moonlit walks of the 
and having just reached the small lake, wliereon 
yesterday enjoyed such a happy tour, was thinking 
water excursion, — of die silent ddiffht which beamed 
Joaima*s eyes, and the mind displayed in all her 
simis. How amiable seemed her oonfidenoe erinoed (e 
against her fiither*s wiO) toward him! 
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At that moment he heard shots at a distance; but sup- 
poaiQg them to be indicative of some innocent amuse- 
ment or continuation of the pleasures of the day, be took 
no further notice. The reports, however, were renewed, 
stronger and more frequent At the same time it appeared to 
him as if he heard, in the adjacent streets, cries and tumult 
He hurried, therefore, quickly through the garden into the 
house, where he was met by Bertram, fuD of terror. 

" What noise ifl that?" cried Waldstein. " Alas, my k)rd, 
I know not; I fear it is <»me tumult" *♦ Open the gate— 
I will see." ** Oh, for heaven's sake, my tord, do not! You 
might, perchance, encounter the rioters. It is no doubt 
some drunken people coming from the festivaL" ** No, 
no,** returned Waldstein, " uis is no dnmken ftay. Do 
you not hear the tread of cavalry descending from the 
Hradschin?** ^ It is the patrol — they have been smnmoned, 
no doubt" "It is the heavy tread of horses. Good 
heavens!" continued he, after a moment's thought, ** can it 
be the Swedes? Hark! they are sounding the alaim bell!" 
Just then, indeed, the alarm was rea% heard from the 
bells of St Thomas, which were answer^ from the other 
towers. 

'^ It u the Swedes!" pursued Waldstein; ** my fears are 
true. Open the gate, Bertram, I must get out Do you 
hear the drums? Our troops are in motion — open the 
gate!" — but the poor attached old man hesitated. 

Meantime the household had collected together in the 
court in a state c^ terror. With various exclamati<His they 
surrounded their young lord; whilst without the noise 
became louder and the ringing of the bells more violent 
Bertram saw and understood his master's peremptory kx>k 
and motion; the gate was unbarred, and the nephew of 
the great Friedland, sword in hand, rushed forth. 

•* CMi, my daughter!" cried Bertram,, in a voice of an- 
guish, **in this night of terror, where can she be!" 

^ Where we all are — in the hands of God!" exclaimed 
Waldstein, turning round once more; " if I can be His 
instrument in saving her, it will render me happy!" With 
these words he flew away, whilst his pe(^de remained 
standing in a kind of stupor at the gate. 

As Waldstein approached one of & squares, he plainly 
heard the sound of swords clashing and the report of 
muskets. It was a sign that the enemy was at the same 
time in diflerent parts of the city, wnilst here in the 
square they were already engaged hand to hand. From 
out several houses was heard the cry of lamentation, 
where, perhaps, some Swedes had penetrated, or one of 
the inhabitants had been killed. Straggling dark forms 
fled along dose to the walls, in order to escape unobserved 
from the enemy — ^loud alarms re-echoed fiom every side — 
and the darkness of the night increased the amount of 
uncertainty and terror. 

By the light of torches, Waldstein recognised a body 
of men with the Swedish uniform, and vras now convinced 
there most have been some monstrous act of treachery 
perpetrated to deliver Prague into the hands of the ene- 
my. He quickly guessed at the intention of the Swedes 
to proceed to the bridge, and secure the passage to the 

Old Town. 

It was Odowalsky, with his corps, to whom a small 
body of imperialists was just now exposed. The idea of 
warning the Old Town flashed through Albert's mind. 
Like an arrow, he darted akm? the houses toward the 
Bridge-street; at the top of which, his progress was inter- 
cepted by a wounded person, who was groaning, and 
slowly dragging himself along. Compassion induced our 
hero to assist this unfortunate heang; whilst, on the other 
hand, his object demanded the jjrreatest haste. 

Tlie reflection of a passing light in the hands of a fiigi- 
tive fell upon Waldstein's figure; and the wounded man 
calling oat his name, Albert recognised poor Predetten, 
who, at that moment, fell down expiring. 

** Hearens! is it you?" exclaimed Waldstein, as he bent 
over his un^rtunate friend. Predetten reached out his 
hand to him: ^ It is all over with me," he foebl^r ejacu- 
lated; *< hasten to the Old Town — I wished to give the 

alarm but now — tell them to occupy the bridge strongly, 

and they may yet save the two other districts. Hasten, 
hasten, Walitcin— God be with you!" and he sank back 
exhausted. 

Waldstein could not leave the unhi^tpy man to lie help, 
lew here, where the footof the eaooine enemy might tram- 
pleuponhim. He lifW him up, thenSwe, and laid him un- 
der thcnearesl gateway. He no kmger exhilHted signs of 
motion. Had he flunted, or was he dead? To asoertam 
this point, Waldstein had no time. He seized the hat and 
dark mantle of the once gay Predetten, wrapped himself 
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up therein, and, leaving his own rich dress, (which mi^t 
have betrayed him,) with tlie dying man, hastened on, 
profoundly agitated at all the horrors which he had 
witnessed, toward the gate of the Eleinseile, in order to 
execute his original plan — that which Predetten had 
vainly desired to accomplish. He was already in sight 
of the river, when the unequal 6ght in the square hav- 
ing terminated, he heard the enemy advancing, and re* 
doubled bis speed. Beyond the middle of the bridge, 
he was rendering up his ardent prayer to all the saints 
whose images ho was flying past, for the preservation 
of his native city, when the Swedes pressed also 
through the first bridge-tower, and gained upon him. 
Some not unfamiliar voice exclaimed "Fire!"' and 
Albert felt a ball enter his shoulder. The blood flowed 
copiously; — but he regarded not that, hastening on as 
fast as his wound would permit. The pain was scarce- 
ly felt, but the loss of blood began to weaken him; and, 
while anxiety urged him on, faintness checked his steps. 
Thus he reached, at length, the bridge-tower on the 
side of the Old Town. The alarm bells had already 
awakened the terrified garrison. One body bad form- 
ed itself in the Ring; another marched, in double quick 
time, up the Jesuit-street, (which leads to the bridge,) 
and was near the tower when Albert reached it Pale 
and bleeding, he hurried toward the soldiers, and crying 
out, "The Swedes are in Prague! save the Old Town!" 
he sank, fainting, at the feet of the officer who com- 
manded the detachment 

The Swedish troops, in considerable force, were now 
seen advancing, and soon recognised as enemies, not" 
withstanding Sie darkness of the night, by their gene- 
ral appearance and the birch-boughs in their caps. 
They had already passed the central arch of the 
bridge, and presented a speedy confirmation of the 
shouts of the wounded man, who, meanwhile, had 
been conveyed in asenselcss state to a more secure place. 
The gate leading to the bridge was shut in great baste, 
the guard mounted, and the Austrians ready to repel 
force by force. The assailants rushed toward the 
gate, but found it sbut, and their attempt to force it 
was answered by a volley of musket-shot 

Thrice did they renew the attack, and as many times 
were they repulsed by the fire of the Imperial troops. At 
last, Odowalsky perceived that, for the present, very 
little could be done without heavy artillery. He 
therefore sullenly retreated to the Kleinseite, not with- 
out annoyance from the bullets of the Austrians, which 
harassed his men as long as they were within reach. 
He left, however, part of liis regiment behind, to occu- 
py the bridge-works. 

He had no doubt but that the single fugitive whom 
he had recognised making full speed towards the Old 
Town, had been the cause of his disappointment He 
was therefore extremely desirous to know who that 
fugitive might be, in order to be revenged upon him in 
the event of his getting possession of the remainder of 
the town, of which he entertained no doubt. 

Dejected, and out of humour, he proceeded with his 
soldiers along the bridge-road, toward the Kleinseit- 
ner-ring, meeting every where Swedish troops, both iu* 
fantry and cavalry, moving through the streets, — a sign 
that the Kleinseite had surrendered without any farther 
struggle or resistance. But quite at the end of the 
street, and before they arrived at the Ring* (whiph was 
occupied by Swedish cavalry), two of the soldiers 
stumbled against a dead body that lay close to a house; 
and a richly embroidered cloak, together with a magni- 
ficent cap with white nodding plumes, showed that the 
young man — for tbey could so far distinguish his fea- 
tures in the dark — must have been of rank and fortune. 
The soldiers greedily stripped ofl^the splendid uniform, 
and then began to quarrel about their spoil, every one 
preferring the cloak to the cap : but, on minute exami- 
nation, a rich button and loop, set with brilliants, was 
discovered upon the latter, which gave things another 
turn, amply satisfying the malcontent appropriators. 
This splendid beginning, indeed, afforded bright pros- 
pects of the wealth to be anticipated from tbe taking 
of a town that had been, for so many centuries past, 
and until very lately, tbe residence of emperors and 
kingfs, as well as of an opulent nobility. Tet the men 
were obliged to check their impatience and avarice for 
the present, as Konigsmark's strict command prohibit- 
ed any one from leaving the ranks. Each had orders 
to remain with his company; and night, coupled with 
their total ignorance of the place, and the possibility 



of being surprised by the edemy, rendered this precau- 
tion highly necessary. 

The Swedish troops, therefore, after having silenced 
the weak resistance opposed to them in tbe castle, and 
in various parts of the Kleinseite, remained under arms 
all night. Few of the inhabitants were to be seen in the 
streets; and those who did venture forth paid for their 
temerity with loss of life. Thus, the city which had, 
a short time before, been so gay, was now become still 
and solitary as the grave; and this horrible silence was 
only interrupted, at intervals, by lamentations uttered 
over the couch of the dead or mortally wounded— or 
by tbe sentinels challenging each other upon their 
posts. How much is the apparent duration of time 
affected by circumstances ! This short summer^snight 
seemed as if it would have no end ! 

When, at length, the first ray of morning, so anxious- 
ly longed for by many a heart, beamed over Prague, it 
only seemed to lend its light to the enemy, and to re- 
new and complete the horrors of the night. For, as 
soon as Kunigsmark found himself, after strict inquiry, 
secure from every possible danger, and that all neces- 
sary measures bad been taken against unexpected at- 
tack, he permitted his troops, who had hitherto kept 
together in considerable numbers, to disperse, sent 
them into quarters, and gave them leave to plunder. . 

Now began the fears and horrors of an hostile attack, 
in another and even more terrific manner. The Swedes 
broke into the houses. Harsh treatment, nay, all sorts 
of cruelty was committed; whoever offered resistance 
was put to the sword; many, especially of the most 
eminent and opulent citizens, were made close priso- 
ners, in order either to use them as hostages, or to ex- 
tort enormous sums of money for their ransom. The 
churches were plundered and profaned; even the unof- 
fending often wantonly knocked down or killed; and 
the greater part of those valuables which had either 
remained or been again collected together after the 
action near the Weisse Berg, (which had already cost 
Prague the greatest share of its treasures,) now became 
the prey of an insolent enemy. For, though the two 
other parts were spared, the Kleinseite, owing to its 
vast number of gorgeous edifices, including the royal 
palace and the arsenal of the Hradschin, (which were 
in direct communication with it,) was decidedly the 
most important and richest quarter of the whole city. 

CHAPTER XII. 

We will now return to the inmates of the castle of 
Troy, who reached home on this eventful night in per- 
fect safety, though unaccompanied by any one save 
their usual attendants; for, however gallantly Leopold 
had offered himself to Helen as long as there seemed 
a necessity for his services, he did not press them when 
that necessity appeared to vanish. He therefore took 
leave of the family at the threshold of the palace, and 
amused himself, as he returned home over the bridge 
(at that time still quiet), with speculations on the sin- 
gular behaviour of Albert and Helen. 

The latter, on reaching her apaKment, found her 
mother, who jointly occupied it, still awake; and, 
alarmed at Helenas pale looks and dejected spirits, 
she inquired the cause, but was too much in the 
habit of yielding to her daughter's caprices to persist 
in the inquiry. Helen undressed and threw herself 
on the bed, but without being able to close her 
eyes; and while her mother quietly slumbered beside 
her, pain and anguish kept her in a dreadful state of 
watchfulness, until the sudden report of the first firing 
from tlie town informed her that the great tragedy vras 
now beginning. No lunger able to remain in bed, she 
suddenly started up and hastened to tbe window, 
which, being situated in the extreme wing of the cas- 
tle, afforded a view of Prague, the Hradschin, and ad- 
jacent country — a noble prospect by day, and in time 
of peace; but now, while the flashes of the musketry 
were darting through the gloom of night, and the 
awful silence was interrupted by tbe report of deadly 
conflict, it was a sight revolting and horrible; — there, 
thought Helen, Odowalsky fought; and every shot that 
rent the air might deprive her of her heart's treasure. 
And what was the probable lot of Albert? — what the 
destiny of many an acquaintance and voothfbl fViend, 
in these hours of horror and' bloodshed.^ She anxiously 
flew from tbe frightful images that haunted her, and 
tried in vain tafix her fancy upon some point of alle- 
viation. 
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Meanwhile, the repeated cannonading had awakened 
several persons in the castle. By degrees the alarm 
became general, and at length, a knocking was heard 
at Helen 8 door; — she was involuntarily startled by this 
unusual summons, and sank quite senseless into her 
chaiiL The knocking now became louder, and at last 
awoke her mother, wno had hitherto strangely preserv- 
ed her slumber. ^ What^s the matter?" she ezclaimed : 
— ^ who is there?** The voice of the baron startled 
the old lady : ** Good heavens ! what has happened?'* 
cried she, — and in the same moment some shots from 
the town struck her ear. She now hastily robed her- 
self, and, unlocking the door, perceived the baron with 
a light. ^ I beg pardon for disturbing you,** said he : 
** but the best view of the town is commanded from 
your windows. DonH vou hear the firing? I thought 
you had been long awake, and wished to know if any 
thing could be seen as* well as heard, from hence.** 

Madame de Berka, slowly shaking off the stupor of 
sleep, assured the baron that she had Tested quietly, 
until a few minutes since: — and, on saying this, she 
went toward the window, followed by the baron, and 
both were terrified, as if by a ghost^ at the sight of the 
young lady sitting there pale and motionless, her eyes 
immovably directed to the window. 

" Helen!'* cried her mother, ** what ails you?" 

The sound of her name, together with the sight of 
her uncle and mother, in some measure restored Helen 
to her senses. With upUfled hands, but without being 
able as yet to utter a tone, she pointed to Prague; and 
the old people thought they wore to understand by this 
that the terror of the firing had alarmed her. On 
opening the window, it d\& not admit of a doubt but 
tliat something extremely serious must be going on in 
the city: and the baron, after having looked awhile 
and made his observations, resolved to send an express 
thither by way of Lieben, as the shorter road by water 
would, owing to the darkness of the night, have been 
attended with too many difficulties. 

He left the room. Madame de Berka remained a 
little longer at the window, and Helen with her, still 
terribly agitated. The firing began to subside by de- 
grees, and at length, afler having lasted about an hour, 
dropped entirely. 

" Now 'tis all over," said Helen, with a deep sigh, 
»^ and what is done — is done!" At these words she 
rose with difficulty from her chair, and tottered toward 
her bed, shivering as if from a fit of the ague. Her mo- 
ther hastened to her assistance; the old lady as herself 
was much agitated and perplexed, both by the state in 
which she paw her danghter, and by anxiety to learn 
the cause of the commotion; she rang for the maid, or- 
dered some strengthening medicines, and wished to 
persuade Helen to take them; who, however, obstinate- 
ly refused. *^ The morrow will decide all,** said she, 
ill an inward tone. 

*^ Will decide what?" asked her mother. " Between 
life and death," continued Helen, still speaking and 
looking as if utterly abstracted. ** Good God!*' ex- 
claimed the old lady, ^ between life and death? Do 
you feel so very ill, then? Tell me now, my own girl, 
what has happened? I fear your spirits are over- 
strained, what with the noise of the festivity and these 
unlooked-for horrors!'* 

Helen answered not; her conflicting emotions, in fact, 
almost deprived her of utterance. In vain did her 
mother endeavour to administer consolation; the only 
reply she could obtain was — *''' If you love me, leave 
me alone; I am unable to speak to you at present.** 

Madame de Berka shook her head, as she obeved and 
laid herself down; but the gentle sleep returned not to 
her. With a mother*s anxiety she watched each 
breath of her beloved child, and this immediate cause 
of her apprehension banished from her thoughts 
every thing that concerned the strange doings in Prague. 

At last, mominff dawned on these wretched beings ; 
but the express whom Baron von Zelstow had des- 
patched to Prague was not yet returned. This delay 
seemed incomprehensible; but the worst was soon coo- 
firmed, when some peasants entered the castle much 
alarmed, and reported that the Swedes bad surprised 
the Kleinseite in the night, and put all the inhabitants 
to the sword, so that scarcely any one survived the 
slaughter, — and that the streets were runhing with 
blood! Such exaggerations, however, being common, 
the baron and his family knew that great aUowances 
were to be made; stilly it was plain that the story must 
be but too well fi>unded in fiict, and could no longer be 
doubted, as all the reports agreed in this point, that the 
Swedes had made themselves masters of the town. 



What was to be hoped fbr, what to be feared, by the 
inhabitants of the environs? These were the thoughts 
that now suggested themselves to every one, and the 
former coorage of the baron, who bad once fought un- 
der Tilly, revived. He examined the castle, carefully 
inspected the preparations for defence, ordered aU his 
people to make themselves familiar with their arms, and 
assigned to the women the task of supplying the castle 
with provisions. 

With the first ray of moming Helen hastily rose, and 
went into the garden, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of her mother, who thought her dangerously ilL But 
she expected the report which Odowalsky had promised 
her, and which she could only receive m private. At 
length her faithful maid appeared with a note in kU 
hand-writing, which alone sufficed to lighten her he^t 
of a very heavy load. It contained but a few lines, 
written in terms unintelligible save to themselves. 
Their purport was : — that her fViend had nuinlv suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise, unhurt by either bullet or 
sword. The entrance into the town had been efiected 
with trifling loss. He was now expecting an ample 
recompense — not so much from Konigsmark as from 
Christiana herself, whom he looked on as his future 
sovereign. He hoped shortly to see Helen, and verbally 
communicate to her farther details. 

Trembling with mixed sensations of anxiety and de- 
light, the young lady was scarcely able to read the note. 
When she had finished, she thanked God in fervent 
prayer for the fulfilment of her fondest wishes, and then 
endeavouring to calm her agitated spirits, (that she 
might not attract observation in the castle,) retired to 
her chamber. If her mother was before astonished at 
the ghastly looks of her daughter, she was now no less 
so at the expression of cheerfulness and gaiety which 
beamed on her features. But it was still in vain to ask 
her any questions. Helen persisted in saying that she 
felt to-day exactly as she had done yesterday, and that, 
with the exception of the sudden fright, nothing had 
ailed her. 

At length the baron*s messenger returned. He had 
not been able to proceed farther than to the Aldstadt, 
and had remained no longer than was necessary to re- 
ceive authentic intelligence. His account partly con- 
firmed what was already known; the Kleinseite was in 
the hands of the enemy, though the other two quarters 
of the town had not yet capitulated. But the report 
brought by the messenger, of the horrors, pillaging, and 
murders, which the Swedes had been guilty of, both on 
the night of the attack, and the following morning, was 
truly heart-rending to thos^ who had so many iricnds 
and relations in the town. Neither sex nor age had 
been spared: the governor of the castle was imprisoned, 
as was likewise uie greater part of the persona of rank 
and consideration. Field Marshal Count CoUoredo, the 
commander-in-chief^ had, however, made his escape, 
though not without imminent danger, over the Molda- 
via, in a small boat. The despairing inhabitants of the 
Kleinseite were seen on the roofs of their houses, and 
on the steeples, ringing their hands, and imploring as- 
sistance from the inhabitants of the two other quarters 
of the town — who, helpless and perplexed, had enough 
to do to defend themselves, as the enemy, having drawn 
the pieces of artillery out of the arseniU of the Hrads- 
chin, had planted them on the ramparts opposite the 
Aldstadt, and now began to bombard the districts which 
had hitherto escaped. 

It was wise to anticipate the speedy arrival of the 
unweltiftme visiters at Troy. None of them, however, 
made their appearance during the whole of this day. 
They were indeed busily employed between the distribu- 
tion of the* troops at head-quarters, and the pillage of the 
town, which lasted three whole days. Odowalsky mean- 
while, together with every one of his soldiers, had orders 
not to remove to any distance from the Kleinseite, — be- 
cause Konigsmark kept them strictly together, from fear 
of treachery, and distrust of his own good fortune. It 
was not till the third day, and afle^ being thoroughly 
convinced that there was no reasonable ground fbr alarm, 
that he began to think of diminishing ue garrison, and 
stationinfif some of his troops in the surrounding coun- 
try, of which he was anxious to secure possession. 

At the same time, some recompense was thought of 
fbr Odowalsky. He had waited for it with much impa- 
tience, and foiHid it below his expectation, when Konigs- 
mark, in presence of all the officers of the ^giment, 
delivered to him the commission of a colonel of dra- 

Soons, and likewise a patent of Swedish nobility, with 
le tide of De Streitber^ — a name which he had for- 
merly assumed. In aiddition to this, a coDBtderable part 



of the booty had, it is true, fkllen to^ his share. Bat 
his wishes were more aspiring, and more eonsonant to 
the important services which ne thought be had rander- 
ed the Swedish army. Indeed it appeared to him that 
he had not only just claims to the rank of a ge&«r«], 
and to the property of the palace of W*'aldstein,'~'lFiit 
likewise to other estates and domains, In the «vent of 
Pra^e and the greater part of Bohemia coming into 
undisputed possession of the Swedes. He ha4 found 
means to acquaint Konigsmark with these pretenaioaa, 
through the medium of Coppy, who was his fHend, and 
greatly esteemed by Konigsmark, — who, nevertheless, 
had taken no notice of it; and thus, his late promotion, 
however honourable and important, seemed of little 
value to the ambitious inind of Odowabky. 

On the second day after the taking of the town, pre- 
parations were made by the enemy to extend thism- 
selves. A bridge was thrown over the river, near Lie- 
ben, in order to afibrd means of attacking the filacea oa 
the opposite shore by land, as likewise to secure cora- 
mnnication with the neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
of Troy wore not ignorant of these movementa, and 
considered the time when the Swedes would pay them a 
visit as very near. Gloomy expectations, diecontentr 
and fear, took possession of'^ the minds of all. Helen 
was the only person who appeared calm, and she was 
even gay, for which circumstance, together with her 
conduct on the eventful night, her uncle conid in no 
other way account, but by that peculiarity of character 
which is intimidated only by uncertainty, but boldly iodb 
positive danger in the face. He was pleased herest; 
since, in his arrangements, he derived great assistaaita 
from this sensible girl 

Meantime, night came on; and just as the fanuly 
'was assembled in the apartments of the baroneaa, tbej 
suddenly heard the sound of Swedish trumpets in thft 
village behind the castle; — the enemy was there. 

This sound re-echoed in every heart, and filled all but 
one with terror. Helen*s bosom alone beat with joyfol 
expectation. Could it be he? She could hardly doubt 
it; she estimated the extent of his services as entitling 
him to every recompense, much more to the trifling dis- 
tinction of choosing his own head-quarters. At the 
same moment a servant entered and brought the news — 
that a Swedish colonel with a detachment of cavalry 
was in the village, to take up his. quarters there, and 
wished to wait on the lord of the castle. 

" A colonel of the enemy ? And wishes to wait on 
me?** said Zelstow, surprised: ^ he surely must be a pro- 
digy of good breeding ! Don*t you know his name?** 
" De Streitberg^** replied the servant " De Streitberg? 
— Streitberg — That*s a German name,** said the baroa 
— adding, as he turned to the domestic, ** I will receive 
the colonel. He does me much honour; I dare say it is 
one of those Germans,** continued he, " who lend their 
arms and blood to the enemy, in order to make their 
countrymen miserable. Well, let us go to meet the 
fellow!** And, so saying, he rose from his seat, and pro- 
ceeded to the great saloon which led into the grounds of 
the castle. 

He had scarcely reached the balcony, when he per- 
ceived the colonel, — a tall, stately man, accompanied 
by an aide-de-camp, with some others of his stafl^ 
coming toward the foot of the stair-case. The Swedish 
leader stopt a moment, probably to see whether Baron 
von Zelstow would not come down to him; but when the 
latter, politely bowing, remained where he was, he as- 
cended the steps, saluted his host, and announced to him, 
that he was come to quarter his troops in the village, 
but for his own person and suite begged permission te 
take up his residence in the cattle. 

Now, this language from a Swedish officer, who stood 
there as a conqueror, was complaisant enough. Baron 
von Zelstow thought as much, and immediately gave the 
necessary orders, afler which he was requested by the 
colonel to introduce him to his family. This request^ 
made on so short an acquaintance, much surprised the 
baron; for he had intended to keep them as com« 
pletely as possible fVom all intercourse wdh the mde 
soldiery. However, there was nothing to be done but 
to comply; and, accordin|^y, the baron sent over to the 
ladies, that they might be prepared for the intended viiiU 

The two elder ladies were terribly frightened, whikt 
in Helen*s heart was all sunshine. It wa$ Be ! Tlw 
very name of Streitberg sounded fiimiliar to her ears. 
One crimson blush rapidly succeeded another on her 
blooming eheek, her eyes beamed with transport, and, 
but fbr the consternation of her mother and the baitio- 
ess, they must needs have noticed the evident marlks af 
rapture on Helen*fe features. She eoon recovvcod her 
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self-poMOssion, however, — reflecting that ehe had still a 
|Mirt to play, and must not allow her relations to suspect 
that she and Colonel Streltberg were old acqi^int- 
ances. 

" I'm resolved not to receive him in my own rooms," 
said Madam von Zelstow; '* cousin Berka, and you, 
Helen, have the kindness to follow me into the saloon !** 

The exchange of glances between Odowalsky and 
Helen safficed to convince both of tlieir mutual love, of 
their happiness, and of secrecy. Madame von Zelstow 
received the Swedish colonel with dignified politeness; 
and Odowalsky, or rather Streitberg, as he was now 
called, had sufficient self-command to behave modestly 
enough for a victorious enemy. 

The ibrms of introduction navimr been gone through, 
conversation proceeded in tolerable flow, Odowalsky evin- 
cing much good sense, together with that address which 
the soldier acquires whilst on service, by his intercourse 
with men in all conditions of life. **' Since the enemy 
must be quartered upon us,^ thoiM[ht the baron to him- 
self, •*.a man of mature years, of high rank, and good 
breeding, is the best we could hope for;** and thus, after 
a quarter of an hour's talk, the parties retired pretty 
well satisfied with each other — the cobnel to his men, 
and the ladies to prepare for the reception of their nu- 
merous guests. 






CHAPTER XIII. 
Helen was in ecstasy. Her bek>ved friend was alive, 
unhurt, living under the saibe roof with hen and had 
been raised — as the Swedish colonel had taken care, 
with much ingenuity, to mention in a conversation with 
his hostess, (who had put several general questions to 
him about his family,) — to a situation of rank and in- 
fluence, which gave him a right to look about uncon- 
strained, and, to follow the dictates of his heart Thus 
Helen fancied herself arrived at the summit of all her 
fondest wishes ! 

It is true, the remembrance of Waldstein sometimes 
rose in her bosom, and she would have given much to 
know with certainty what had become of him. ^ But 
having been informed of the favourable turn affiurs in 
Prague had taken, she had no farther apprehensions as 
to his personal safety, — for the Aldstadt had been hither- 
to spared by the enemy, and it was there that Waldstein 
dwelt. In the first undisturbed interview with her lover, 
however, she intended to obtain conclusive information on 
this subject, — the only speck that partialis clouded the 
bright horizon of her happiness. She would not, indeed, 
venture to originate the mention of Waldstein^s name 
before Odowauky, lest it should excite in him a feeling 
of jealousy; but she felt sure, somehow or other, that he 
would himself advert to it. 

During the remainder of this evening, the lovers 
could find no opportunity for a tete-d-teie. The domestic 
afiairs of the house, and the public business, respectively 
afforded constant occupation both to Helen and the 
coloneL Thus the time of supper and of retiring suc- 
ceeded each other, but not without means having been 
found to agree upon an early meeting next morning in 
a secluded part of the gardens of the castle. 

The interview took place. While most of the in- 
mates were yet asleep, Helen, fresh and blooming as 
the morning, which was beginning to dawn upon the 
cheerful landscape, tripped down Btairs,and Odowalsky 
soon followed by a different road through the shady 
walks of the garden: and even supposing they had 
been observed by any one, who could put an improper 
construction upon the aeeidental meeting of the 
young lady and the colonel 7 

As soon as he saw her at a distance, and was con- 
vinced they were unnoticed, he sprang forward, pressed 
her to his breast, and was for some minutes deprived 
of utterance by joyful emotion. Helen rioted iu/ the 
delightful thought of being thus faithfully and ar- 
dently beloved by a hero. She, too, was unable to 
speak; but tears expressed her feelings more eloquently 
than words could have done; and, gently putting aside 
her curling locks, Odowalsky kissed off the pearls that 
chased each other down his mistress*s rosy cheeks. 
The storm of sensibility subsided by degrees, and 
transport yielded to more level emotions. Helen made 
several inquiries as to the events of the last days ; and 
in answer, Odowalsky related to her what the reader 
alremly knows. 

Helen soon saw that all he had hitherto attained 
failed to satisfy her friend; and feeling much hurt at 
wus discovery, she concurred with him in deeming the 
owedbh court ungrateful, Konigsoiark meanly en- 
vious, and the rest of the Swedes insolent and hateful 



stiBtly intruded itself on her mind, and she could not 
help admiring him. Odowalsky continued bitterly to 
complain of Konigsmark and the Swedes in general, 
till thesound of the trumpets announced to him that bis 
soldiers were collecting. They now settled how and 
Vhen they should meet again, and then separated;— 
the colonel proceeding to the village where his troops 
wereftssembled, and Helen to her domestic oocupations 
in the castle. 

But the rapture wherewith she was animated in the 
morning had now given place to all kinds of melan- 
choly thoughts. She felt indeed the blessing of her 
friend being still alive, and under the same roof, but 
there were many disagreeable feelings mixed up with 
her satisfaction ; nor did she feel pleased with Odowal- 
sky that he had eluded all mention of his having been 
s^ed by Waldstein, tlie consciousness of which service, 
however, appeared to influence his manner when al- 
luding to him. 

A few hours afler her retnm, as she was walking 
through the saloon, she heard a loud conversation thai 
seemed likely to terminate in a quarrel, and which in- 
duced her to look out from the balcony. Here she 
saw some privates belongmg to the squadron of the 
colonel, standing below, an'd seemingly offering ft>r««»« 
to the servante several valuable jewels and articles of 
wearing apparel,— most probably booty from the un- 
fortunate town. Among other things, Helen otaerved 
a very handsome mantle of green velvet, richly em- 
broidered, which one of the soldiers was showmg to 
the steward. The colour and pattern of the em- 
broidery appeared not unknown to her, and as she 
was looking at it more attentively, one of the dragoons 
observed her, and in an instant was on the stairs, re- 
questing bet to look at an article of jewellery he poe- 
sessed, •• and which,** said the man, with that hcense 
unfortunately too common under similar circumstwiots, 
»* is worthy of being placed in such lovely hands.** 
, Helen looked very grave on receiving this compli- 
ment; but the Swede, by no means daunted, pulled 
from his bosom a button and loop of great value and ex- 
quisite workmanship, which he presented to her. It was 
a kind of bouquet worked after the fashion of those 
times, and a Bohemian garnet of uncommon sim, 
tastefully set with brilliants, formed-the centre of it. 
Helen examined the trinket with much circumspection. 
The more she looked at it, the more familiar did it ap- 
pear ; and suddenly, like a flash of lightning the thought 
occurred to her, that it was the clasp she had two days 
before seen in Waldstein's cap. She was horror- 
struck, and instantly recognised the mantle likewise ; 
it was Waldstein's, which he had worn when he ap- 
peared at the entertainment of the Upper Burg^f. A 
dreadful conjecture rushed through her mmd, for she 
now distinctly saw spots of blood on the green velvet 
of the mantle. She trembled so as to be obliged to 
support herself by the balustrade, nor was it without 
the greatest effort that she asked the dragoon, how 
they came by the mantle. 

The latter, addressing himself to his comrade, vvho 
was sUnding below, said :— »• What passed respecting 
that man you found lying in the street? Come up, 
Biom, and tell the lady aU about it : you know 1 was 

not present.*' , . . j 

The dragoon accordingly ascended the step^ ana 
reported to Helen that they had found the mantle the 
night before last, wrapped round a corpse, upon the 
road leading to the Moldavia bridge. 

«* A corpse ?*' repeated Helen, trembling, and scarce 
able to support herself. " Yes, lady ; as far as we 
could perceive in the dark, that of a young man, rather 
slim and tall. Both cloak and cap lay near him. I 
took the mantle, and Olaf, my comrade, the cap. 
** And are you Olaf?" inquired Helen, tummg to the 
other soldier. » No, madam : Olaf let me have the 
cap and ornament in lieu of some hnen which I took 
from a bouse on the Hradschin." 

»• And the young man was deadV^ reiterated Helen, 
in faltering accents. "Even already cold," an- 
swered the first speaker. " It is well,** said she, tum- 
inir, as she spoke, towards the saloon. '* But, my lady, 
cried the soldier, stepping afler her, " won't you buy 

my ornament ?" , . u 

Helen paused. She took the clasp, and as she 
looked at it, the tears were ready to break forth. 1 he 
image of Waldstein stood before her as he had heon— 
invested with youth and manly beauty. He was dead ! 

««.. -....«.^ , r-- land she— what part had she borne in a consummation 

haps sacrificed his life by his undaunted resoluUon, con- 1 so gtfcvous ? This idea, rapidly paswng througli ber 



barbarians. As to her own hopes, Odowalsky seemed 
to think their fulfilment remote. He neither could nor 
would offer her his hand but in the character of a gene- 
ral He considered neither his honours nor riches as 
yet sufficient to insure to his wife that splendour 
which, in his mind, was the due of ber beauty and ac- 
complishments. The distribution of bouses in Prague, 
that had been plaimed at Pilsep — -partly in jest, partly 
in earnest — had been rejected by Konigsmark, who 
rationally alleged its impracticability, unless they 
were possessed of the two other parts of the town. 

*^ But don't be uneasy !" added Odowalsky : '* I shall 
still thwart these proud, cold-hearted Swedes. Only 
let these two quarters of the town be taken, (an event 
which cannot be delayed much longer, for I know they 
are greatly in want of troops andarms)^then, assoon 
as the Count Palatine arrives, I both can and will hold 
another language." 

" And do you really believe," asked Helen, ** that 
both quarters of the town will so easily surrender?" 

" 1'hey must. How would it be possible for them 
to hold out? General Wurtomberg and the Prince 
are on their march hither. To these I shall make 
known who 1 am, and the services I have rendered. 
I have already paved the way to Count Palatine's 
favour; and through him Christiana shall be acquainted 
with the true state of things." 

"But what can Konigsmark harbour in his mind 
against you 7" 

** That which all inferior minds entertain in refer- 
ence to higher ones— envy and jealousy. He grudges 
me the glory of taking Prague; for I regard the 
achievoipent entirely as my own. He grudges me the 
possession of the Waldstein palace, which, as well as 
the whole of the Kleinseite, is, in fact, mine by right 
of conquest. Without me, nothing either would or 
could have been done.*' 

^^ But why have you so strongly fixed on the Wald- 
stein palace ?** ^* 1 have communicated my reasons 
to you before, and much has since happened which 
would have determined my choice, had it not been 
already made. I do not wish that the monument of one 
of the greatest heroes Bohemia could ever boast should 
become the property of some hungry northern adven- 
turer. If matters proceed as I hope and trust they 
will, this palace most be mine, and that, too, in all its 
grandeur. l£ things turn out otherwise, Waldstein 
shall, at least, receive it back without loss or dam- 
age." ^ You seem to speak in a kinder tone of him 
than formerly. I am glad of this.'* 

Odowalsky, either evading or not noticing this re- 
mark, continued : ^ At all events, things will look 
more favourable in case the Count Palatine comes. 
As long as Konigsmark has the chief command, all my 
proposals will ^ rejected, merely because they are 
mine." ** Yet he accepted your plan for taking Prague 
by surprise.'* ** The advantages of that were too ob- 
vious to be declined. He had sense enough to see so 
much. But now the work is completed, 1 find myself 
thwarted by his agency at every step. You would 
scarce think how much pain and trouble it cost me to 
obtain my post here !" ** But surely," cried Helen, 
rather alarmed, ** he has no suspicion of an intercourse 
which remains a secret even to my own relations ?" 
^ Oh no ! its being my wish is sufficient to induce him 
either to refuse it or throw obstacles in the way. I 
know but too well with what eager desire he would 
impute it to me as a crime, that the two other parts of 
the town were not delivered into his hand thomight 
before last. He has in fact called me to account for 
it, in a manner which I can never forffive." ^ How so?" 
"• A fellow ran just before us across the bridge. — I sent 
a few shots after him, and one of them must have hit 
him, for we found in his track tbe marks of fresh blood." 
*^ O, the unhappy wretch I" exclaimed Helen involun- 
tarily. ^^ Say, rather, the scoundrel ! He deprived me 
of the greatest part of my fame and advantage. Had 
the Aldstadt not been warned, had they notbarricadoed 
the bridge when we were not so much as two hundred 
paces distant from it — the whole of Prague would have 
been ours." ** Yet do not call him $coundreL The 
man has at least rendered an important service to his 
native place.** »« It may at first sight appear so; but 
in reality it is different They must now endure the 
siege, and have yet to undergo all the fright and horror 
which would otherwise by this time have been over.*' 
Helen made no reply. The image of the unknown, 
who, for the sake of his country, valued not his blood, 
— who hurried on though severely wounded, and per- 
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a^taied bosonii waa succeed^^ by that of rescuing 
theae dear remainB from profane hands. 

The Swede named his priccu " But I will not take 
thtf ornament unAas you let me have the mantle also,'* 
said Helen. The other man hastened to fetch it: 
the bargain was soon concluded ; and Helen, in pos- 
sefldon of her relics — ^for such she considered them — 
hastened to her apartment, where, bursting int^^ears, 
she sank on a chair, and involuntarily recalled all the 
passages of her intercourse with the nephew of Fried- 
land. 

Odowalskv dreamt not of all this. His military 
duties, together with his privato affairs, threatened to 
prevent him from enjoying Helen's company during 
the day ; but in the evening he passed over to Troy, 
and the family could not well refuse his desire of 
spending an hour in their company before suppar, 
especial^ as he expressed thia-wish very politeiy : and 
the conduct of ** Colonel Streitberg" was such generally 
as no member of the household could possibly object 
to. Even the Baron himself would have willingly con- 
varsed with his travelled, well-informed guest, (who 
was a thorough man of the world,) had he not been a 
Swede, 

In this manner some days past, tolerably quiet, oon- 
•idering the turbulent period. The colonel maintained 
the strictest discipline among his soldiers, and the 
BaroD took care they should be supplied with every 
thing requisite. The only cloud that now hung over 
Troy, and disturbed its tranquillity, arose from the in^ 
telligence occasionally received from Prague-^he 
news of some friend or acquaintance who nad lost 
either life or fortune — the details of so many scenes of 
bloodshed — and, finally, the certainty of the Swedes 
being about to besiege the other parts of the city. It 
waa not a little distressing to the feelings of tha Baron 
to be obliged to lodge a body of these Swedes in his 
house— nay, to receive the officers at his own table, 
and thence to be under the painful necessity of keep- 
ing a strict watch over his expressions. There are, 
perhaps, many now living in Giarmany who know, by 
experience, the weight of such a necessity — with this 
distinction, however, that less refined times and man- 
aers, and, above all, difference of religion, which had 
then irmore powerful influence on the actions of men, 
rendered the restraint more severe. 

Nor had Streitberg thought it necessary, after the 
first few days of his stay, to observe any longer that 
studied reserve which he and Helen had hitherto as. 
sumed before her relatives. It weighed upon his heart, 
and he therefore threw it off, perfectly unconcerned 
as to what the world might think. He seemed to 
imagine, indeed, that he was the proper master of the 
castle, and that his concessions were solely to be placed 
to Helen's account. The young lady's aunt and 
mother, as well as the Baron, soon discovered that the 
Swedish colonel was by no means insensible to the 
charms of the beautiful Helen. It did not, ii^leed, 
strike anv one that they had known and loved each 
other before ; but even the discovery that was made 
was by no means agreeable to the family, and Helen 
herself wished that Odowalsky had made his ap- 
proaches less obviously. 

She ventured, in their solitary meetings, to touch, 
though tenderly, upon this point, entreating her lover 
to proceed with more caution. But here the proud 
renegade's anger broke forth, and he plainly told her 
that he saw no reason whatever why the conqueror 
should suffer himself to be under ponstraint in the 
presence of the conquered. He interrupted Helen's 
request, in fact, as one resulting merely from affecta- 
tion or indifference ; and she, piqued at this, immedi- 
ately gave it up. The power exercised over her by 
his stern, resolute mind, was indeed so great, that she 
was inclined to regard whatever course he dictated as 
right and praiseworthy. 

Meanwhile there was good store of uneasiness fer- 
menting in the fair damsel's breast. The declared 
hostility of hor friends to the colonel's attachment — 
the undecided state ofthingsin Prague, where the un- 
reduced districts were making every preparation for a 
gallant defence — and, especially, the supposed fate of 
Albert — all con!«pired to unhinge and depress her. 
Waldstein's image constantly hovered around her 
steps, and would not bcbidden away ! Every word — 
every look of his, on the last day they had spent to- 
gethier, recurred to her thoughts ; she ceiild not doubt 
that, he had ardently loved her, and the very unac- 
coontablanass of his subsequent behaviour heightened 
tha interaat aha took ia bis fata. Had he noUmlf^' 



wise, rescued her lover from imminent peril at his own 
risk? 

Odowalsky's conduct, in reference to this latter cir- 
cumstance, sufiered considerably from contrast with 
Albert's. Helen could not appprove of his continued 
silence, particularly as the softened tone in which he 
spoke of the youth manifested that he felt the force of 
the obligation. It also surprised her greatly that he 
never touched upon the fact of Waldstein's death: 
indeed in all the news they received from the Rlein- 
seite, wherein the plunder or bodily hurt of some old 
companion was constantly included, no mention was 
ever made of Waldstein. 

Gladly, oh, how gladly would she have nursed the 
hope, which these circumstances seemed to warrant, 
that he yet lived, — did not the apparent evidences of 
his d^ath which she held in her possession forbid its in- 
dulgence! 

CHAPTER XIV. 

We have now, like Helen, for some time lost siffht 
of our hero, — though not, like her, hopelessly. We left 
him lying in a senseless condition in a street beyond 
the contested bridge, whence he was conveyed, by order 
of the commanding officer, to a place of help and safety. 
From his regimentals he had been at first taken for the 
ill-starred Predetten; nor was he recognised till, on the 
soldiers lifting him from the ground, his hat fell off, and 
disclosed his exuberant curling locks and fine Wald- 
stein features. 

While Odowalsky was furiously storming the watch- 
tower with his Swedes, determined to make a breach, 
some Bohemian soldiers, headed by an officer, were thus 
carrying Albert to his residence near the Clementinum, 
where Father Plachy (who, roused by the noise, had 
been induced to leave his room,} met them at the gate, 
where he was struck with terror and consternation on 
perceiving his beloved pupil in such a state. The 
reverend father instantly dismissed all thoughts of cu- 
rioeity, his mind being solely occupied with the danger 
of his charge. He caused him to be taken to his room, 
and laid in bed with the utmost care; a surgeon was 
immediately summoned, and Pladiy^s anxiety during 
the examination of the wound was extreme. It was 
most interesting to see the marked features of the stem 
ecclesiastic relaxing into affectionate solicitude, and 
subsequently warming into admiration, as he learned 
that, in all probability, Albert had been the saving 
genius of the Old-Town of Prague. To his inexpressi- 
ble joy, the surgeon proclaimed the hurt to be not at 
all dangerous; the ball had not penetrated deep, and 
Waldstein's exhaustion had proceeded chiefly from 
over-exertion and loss of blood. 

Our hero,>on the recovery of his consciousness, be- 
came gradually aware of the circumstances under 
which he was placed, and of the persons by whom he 
was surrounded. His first question was, whether the 
bridge had been closed, and the Swedes checked? — and 
on this being answered in the affirmative, his eyes 
beamed with joy. He now wished to eutor into par- 
ticulars, and was about to relate what had taken place 
at the Kleinseite, but the surgeon interposed, and pre- 
scribed silence and quiet as being the only things his 
patient had need of. Plachy then received his instruc- 
tions, and the room was cleared of all superfluous 
visiters. The father took his place by the bed-side of 
his pupil. Waldstein looked at him with smiles. The 
thought that at least one half of his native place had 
been ssved, and that he had been the instrument of 
rescuing it, tranquiUised his heart; and after awhile he 
fell asleep. 

For some time the reverend father watched him; and 
when he felt convinced that there was no further 
ground for alarm, and that sleep must necessarily con- 
tribute to the speedy recovery of th^ patient, he ordered 
one of the servants to remain by the count's bed-side, 
while he went out to inform himself of the precise state 
of things. Plachy knew several of the officers, and 
was allowed by them to ascend the steps of the bridge- 
tower. The earliest beam of the following morning 
found him again at the bed-side of his pupil; and, as 
soon as the latter opened his eyes, they met those of 
his friend, — he might almost say, of his father^ — so 
earnest and unremitting was Plachy 's affection. 

Albert, although he still felt weak, was evidently 
much improved: but his reflections did not tend to 
compose him. What strange occurrences had taken 
place within the narrow space of a few hours ! — from 
the time when he had met Helen upon the bridge !^- 
and what had become of her amidst these scenes of 



consternation and horror? Was she safe in Troy? I>ld 
the waters of the Moldavia afford sufficient ahelter 
against the incursions of the enemy? He coQld not 
but see that this was hardly to be hoped; and the anxiety 
he felt on the point was so intense as to spread a beetle 
over his pale cheeks, and manifest itself in a shook 
which agitated his whole frame. At the same moment, 
Joanna too, by a singular though not nnnaturml aaso- 
elation of ideas, crossed his mind. She had been to 
Margarethen;^-(he Swedes had chosen that road to 
Prague; had, perhaps, found the girl in the street; — 
and, if so — what nameless consequences might hare 
ensued! Thus was he hurled about by tormenting 
doubts and fears, and Plachy was apprehenaive of his 
relapsing into severe illness, when a voice was heard, 
exclaiming *^ Is he still alive?" The door was opened, 
and Leopold entered. The alarm painted in his coun- 
tenance, and the questions he had put to the servants, 
indicated what he had feared. He was in an instant 
beside the conch of Albert, whose hand he seized, al- 
though unable, from excess of joy, to speak*. **' Dear 
Leopold !" ti length cried WaldsteiD» ** did yon, than, 
imagine I was dead?" ** Yon cannot pos8ib](y form an 
idea," replied Wulden, ** of my consternation when I 
was told, half an hour ago, that you were severeiy 
wounded, and not expected to live. I could not a^ 
count for it in any way, the enemy not having suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bridge, — nor did I hear your 
name mentioned when the ringing of the alarm-bdis, 
and the canonading, roused us first from our 8leep.p— 
Thank heaven, yon are spared to us!" 

Father Plachy now interposed, enjoining Leopold ts 
maintain quiet and silence, as much as possible, while 
he remained, since excitement was greatly to be dread- 
ed on the part of the invalid; and having^ receiTed the 
young men's promises to this effect, availed himself d[ 
Leopold's visit to go and perform his cusUNoary dnty of 
reading the earliest mass in church. 

No sooner, however, had the worthy ecclesiastio 
quitted the sick chamber, than both youths forgot their 
promise, and aAer some explanation of the wny in whteh 
he got his wound had been given by our hero, he pio* 
ceeded to urge on his warm-hearted friend the fnlfl- 
ment of two requests. The first was, to procore sooh 
information about Helen and the castle of Troy. 

" There will be no great difficulty in that,'* said Leo- 
pold. **The communication is fiee at present, and I 
do not think the Swedes are yet on that side the water. 
Troy and its inhabitants must certainly be qnite nfi 
up to this time." 

** Bo you think so?" exclaimed Albert, with sparklinf 
eyes; ** promise me, however, to ascertain not only what 
ts, but what is likely to come. Were I not wonnded, I 
would fly there mvself!" 

»* Depend on it,'' answered Wulden, *^ I will bring ytn 
a true and faithful account — ^But you had somethinf 
else upon your mind!" 

Albert paused a few seconds, and then said, ^ Leo- 
pold, you are my fViend; you know me," and therefore 
will not misunderstand me." What is coming now, 
thought the gay visiter, as his friend delivered this 
strange exordium. Waldstein resumed: ^* The daugfa. 
ter of my house-steward on the Kleinseite — ^ 

**Oh!" interrupted Wulden, "the pretty girl we yes- 
terday met on the circus?" ** The some. She spent 
the whole of yesterday with a sick aunt in the conveaf 
of St. Margaret, and was to return to Pragao in the 
evening." "Yesterday in the evening?** exclaimed 
Leopold, starting: ^^yetierday! — whilst the Swckles weie 
marching on that road?" " You now see the reason- 
ableness of my anxiety. She had not returned at a late 
hour." "How know you that?" "Because," replied 
Waldstein, whilst a faint blush passed across hia cheek, 
" because 1 happened to be with her father in tlie park 
when the Swedes broke in." " Ho! ho!" cried Wnlden: 
but a glance at that pale and anxious countenance 
sufficed to repress his intended raillery, and he observed, 
as if to himself, "It may have fared ill with the poor 
girl, should she have fallen in with the enemy." ** Ex- 
actly: and you will perceive that I estimate your wish 
to oblige me highly when I ask you to endeavour to 
find out what has become of her." " Hem!" motlend 
Wulden, " This is no easy task, either in the snnposi- 
tion that she remains at Margarethen, or has retSnted 
to Prague; for the Swedes closely occupy all that neiidli- 
bourhood. Yet, Albert, the effort shall bo made, ToQ 
shall have" — and his disposition to be jocular, spite of 
himself, burst forth — ^*' as much information of both the 
rival beauties — of Helen of Troy and the gardener^ 
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daughter, u can, under eziatjng okcumBtaoeee, he ob- 
Uined.'* 

The young men went oi> conversing upon passing 
erents, until Plachy returned, his sparkling eyes and 
animated features announcing some important news. 
He had been to see the Primate Turck, who was in the 
greatest activity, preparing for the defence and provi- 
noning of the town. The names of all persons able to 
bear arms were entered, and were to be mustered. The 
students of the Carolinum and Ferdinand Colleges were 
animated by one and the same feeling, and anxious to 
be supplied with muskets. But to procure these was no 
easy matter at the present crisis. The ar&enal on the 
Hradschin bad fallen into the hands of the Swedes. 
«* Still,** exclaimed Plachy, ^ brave hands, even without 
muskets, are better than a well^upplied arsenal without 
hands to wield them! We shall soon procure arms!" 
**Yee!** cried Wulden: ^ nor shall willing hearts and 
hisiy sinews be wanting." ** And I must lie crippled 
here!** exclaimed Waldstein. ** Patience, my son!" said 
Plachy: "you will be well before the struggle is ended. 
We shall have very hard work ^et; and will certainly 
give the Swedes a reception which they have not bar- 
gained for." 

During this conversation the surgeon arrived. WuU 
den and Plachy fixed their looks on him, as he examined 
the wound; but the placid cheerfulness of his aspect 
im|>arted confidence to theirs, and at length the son of 
JEscuIapius said, oracularly: ^ There is scarcely any 
need of dressing this wound afresh; youth has done 
more than art, and it is fast closing. I wish vou joy. 
Count Waldstein! you may leave your bed." ** And 
the house also?" hastily interrogated our hero. ** Not 
just yet," answered the other. ** In a few days." ** In 
a few days!" echoed Albert: *' I shall at least be well 
.enough to-morrow." ** You must allow me to be the 
boat ju4lge of that," answered the surgeon, as he took 
his hat: •• To-morrow I will see you again.** — Ho de- 
parted, and was soon followed by Leopold, after that 
ardent youth had interchanged congratulations, and 
ielieiUted his friend on the prospect of their marching 
against the enemy together. Waldstein spent the re- 
mainder of the day in his room, impatient on account of 
the confinement, and with a beating heart; whilst 
Plachy occasionally went out to gather intelligence, 
and returned with it to the invalid. 

An undaunted spirit animated all the inhabitants of 
Prague. The remembrance of their former fame in 
arms, the memory of so many heroes of their nation, 
together with hatred against the Swedes, combined in 
persuading them to consolidate every effort toward a 
bold reeistance. Muskets and other fire-arms in the 
po s se ss ion of merchants or private individuals were put 
m requisition. This enabled them to accommodate 
several hundred persons, but still left a huge crowd of 
candidates unprovided, so that every offbnsive weapon 
was collected,— ^uch as halberts, battle-axes, clubs, Slc 
Plachy, in whom a military spirit was now awakened, 
assembled the students of the theological and philoso- 
phical classes, and, going to the provost, offered to take 
the command of this corps. The provost joyfully ac- 
cepted his proposal, thinking it justified by the occa- 
sion; — and when the students in civil law and medicine, 
in the Carolinum, heard of the circumstance, all jeal- 
dusy betwixt the two colleges was quickly at an end. 
Every youth felt only that he was a Bohemian, and that 
his country was in danger. 

Early the next morning they were all to meet in the 
Carolinum, and Plachy prepared to address them. 
Waldstein was highly delighted on hearing this. He, 
as well as Wulden, eagerly wished to attack the hateful 
invaders. — ** We are no longer students," said Albert; 
M yet I trust you will receive us into your ranks, reve- 
rend father! Let us make a first trial of our arms under 
your auspices!" Plachy cheerfully consented to this 
arrangement, and rejoiced in anticipation of the com- 
plete success of which so good a beginning, and such 
brave recruits, seemed to warrant the expectation. 

It was in vain, on the following morning, for the snj;^ 
geon to remonstrate against All^rt's going forth. 
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fact, the patient was nigh convalescent, and woul 
scarcely yield to a few measures of precaution. His 
wounded arm was fortunately the lefl one. In other 
respects, he (as well as his two friends) made a soldier- 
like appearance, and wore a sword which his uncle had 
eflen used in battle, and made him a present of, not 
without a feelitfig of mingled exultation and melan- 
choly. Plachy had still several arrangements to n^e, 
which Leopold beheld with considerable impatieKe, 
for he would have given the world to have a moment's 



private conversation with Waldstein, to whom he had 
some very important communications to make. At 
last PUchy went away, and, in a moment Wulden was 
at the side of his friend, and whispered to him, ^ I have 
an answer to both your questions of yesterday." ** I 
guessed as much," replied Albert; *^ pray communicate 
them!** " Know, then, in the first plaee, that Joanna 
returned yesterday in safety to her father.** ** God bo 
praised! But who conducted her back?** " That*s more 
than I can tell you; suffice it, that she is at home and 
quite well. My second account is of more moment. — Do 
you know that the town has been betrayed to the 
Swedes?" " I tutpeeUd it,*' replied Albert; ^ for how 
could the sudden attack on the one part, and the total 
iffuorance on the other, be else accounted for?*' ** And 
do yon know who the villain is that has thus basely 
stabbed his country? — That very Odowalsky, whom you 
saved from the hands of the soldiery the day before yes- 
terday!"'* Odowalsky!" reiterated Waldstein,-— a host of 
dark and painful thoughts rushing on his mind: ^ He! — 
was^it? Then it wa$ his voice that gave the word of 
command to fire, as I was hurrying over the bridge. I 
thought I recognised the sound." ** He has handsome, 
ly requited you." ^ He did not know me. I should 
not wish to think so badly of him as that." " And why 
not? What can be esteemed too villainous for the 
apostate to his country and his sovereign?** **You are 
nght; and yet there is something within me that resists 
the belief of his being utterly despicable." "^ Indeed !** 
said Leopold, significantly; and fixing an enquiring 
look on Waldstein, he continued, " And what wUl you 
say, when I tell you still more ? — ^This fellow, whom 
the Swedes instantaneously rewarded for his treachery, 
by appointing him to the rank of ocdonel and giving him 
a patent of nobility — this fellow^ I say, has contrived to 
induce Konigsmark to grant him t£e fiivour of being 
sent to Troy with his squadron, for the purpose, as he 
pretends, of occupying the surrounding country." 

At these words Albert could no longer contain his 
rage. He sprang ftom his seat, and endeavoured to 
grasp his sword, when the paleness of death succeeded 
the sudden flush on his cheek, and gnashing his teeth 
in bitterness, he threw himself down again, exhausted, 
and without uttering a syllable. 

After awhile, his feelings found vent in words ; and 
he exclaimed, in a mournful tone, *' Odowalsky in Troy, 
and Helen with him ! Now all is indeed accomplished." 
" I shall feel happy,*' said his friend, *' if this change of 
thinffs will restore peace to you, Albert ! Depend on 
it, this Helen is a heartless girl, and Odowalsky just 
the man to treat her as she deserves.** '* You are pos- 
sibly riffht ; still, an attachment rooted so deeply cannot 
be quickly subdued — at least, not in my bosom. I feel 
that it will be somd time before I recover firom this 
shock. But I thaU recover from it, — and, meanwhile," 
added he, rising with a resolved air, " my heart and 
hand are devoted to the service of my country !" 

As he spoke. Father Plachy re-entered the room, and 
desired both youths to follow him to the Carolinnm. 
In the Jesuit-street, they found every body in motion, 
and occupied with the preparations suggested by the 
pressure of the moment. There was a great crowd 
about the town-hall, so that the three frien£ coidd only 
move on very slowly, Leopold giving his arm to Wald- 
stein, who was surprised to observe, that many a person 
unknown to him greeted him in fiiondly guise^ He 
soon, however, found the meaning of this on arriving in 
the quadrangle of the Carolinum, where several hundred 
students in all the diflbrent branches of science, with 
their professors, both lay and ecclesiastic, were assem- 
bled. As soon as those next the entrance saw Plachj*s 
tall figure, and recognised Waldstein, who, still looking 
pale, with his arm in a sling, followed together with 
Wulden, they welcomed the saviour of the city with 
loud cheers, which ran like electric fluid through the 
crowd. Waldstein, overcome by his feelings, was at 
once rejoiced and abashed. He hastily uncovered, and 
bowed in return for their kindness. A second cheer 
was now sent up by the students, for their gallant, al- 
though reverend commander, who, obtaining an elevated 
ground in the square, made a sign that he was desirous 
of addressing them. Order was accordingly restored, 
and Plachy began his speech, in wluch he called on the 
students bravely to hasten to the assistance of their dis- 
tressed native town, to repel the insolent enemy (who 
had to thank* an unworthy son of Bohemia for his ad- 
vantages) fhmi the wallAf those districts not yet sub- 
dued — to be mindful of the former national glory of the 
land — and to show themselves, in early youth, the wor- 
thy descendants of their illustrious ancestors ! 



The father's harangue was received with tumultuous 
acclamations ; and the business of the day continued, by 
the choice of subordinate officers, ia which choice botn 
Waldstein and Wulden were unanimously included, 
each being appointed to the raAk of captam. They 
were, with Plachy and others, to meet the officers of 
the reg ular troops in the afternoon in the town-hall, 
whd||pjteneral Count Colloredo would appear, in order 
to direct the proper distribution of the soldiers, and in- 
spect the preparations for defence. 

The commotion visible in every part of a town cir- 
cumstanced as Prague now was, had occasioned a great 
crowd to collect around that fine old building, whose 
ancient spire, elaborately carved windows, and immense 
clock, combined to render it so conspicuous. Whilst 
th^ were waiting to get in, Plachy drew the attention 
of his younr friends to the various works of ait on all 
sides, includmg both painting and sculpture^ — ^particu- 
larly to the celebrated clock already mentioned, con- 
structed by the ingenious Master Hanusch, at the close 
of the ^eenth ceutury, representing the course of the 
sun, the stars, the seasons, and the moveable festivals, 
and indicating the hours in the German and Italian 
manner, while a figure of death, moving on with solemn 
gesture, pointed to that one immediately and irretriey- 
ably past. 

At length, the entrance being once more flree, Plachy 
led the young men into the hall, and up the small stair- 
case, into tM anti-chamber, which receives its light by 
a tastefully cut window with this inscription : Praga eo- 
put regrU* Here they found several of the proressors 
and other respectable citizens, who were likewise eager 
to ofier their services, as well as the officers of the line. 
This anti-chamber, too, led by a few steps to the great 
assembly-room, whose doors soon opened, and a messen- 
ger respectfully desired the gentlemen to advance. 
This room of state was spacious and splendidly orna- 
mented ; and its imposing appearance, aided by the nu- 
merous and respectable company, struck both our 
youths with surprise. Behind the long table, at whieh 
Wulden recognised his fiither and several ef the meet 
distinguished inhabitants of Prague, sat in a yelvet arm- 
chair, the Grand Prior of the Malthese order, Field- 
Marshal Count Colloredo, a venerable old man, in a full 
flreneral*s uniform, with the Malthese cross on his 
breast-plate. 

When all were assembled, the marshal rose fh»m his 
•eat, and addressing the audience, endeavoured to ex- 
plain the real state of things, and to impress on the 
minds of all the necessity of the most vifforous mode of 
acting. He then proceeded in detail to the measures of 
defence ; and, lastly, appointed commanders to the re- 
spective corps, assigning to each its position. Plachy, 
in conformity with the wishes of the Carolinum, was of 
course duly invested with the command of the body of 
students ; the nominations of Waldstein and Wulden 
were confirmed ; and officers of the line appointed to 
their corps, and to all the rest, for the pu^wse of in- 
structing them. They then received their colours, and 
accompanied the field-marshal with loud acclamations, 
as he left the town-hall, when he mounted his horse, in 
order to ride with his aide-de-camp through the other 
parts of Prague, and personally to inspect the various 
preparations. 

The island in the Moldavia, oommonly called Little 
Venice, was ffarrisoned with the few pieces of artillery 
they possessed ; and the students were entrusted with 
the defence of a place called the Tummelplatz, extend- 
ing firom the bridge downward to the right bank of the 
Moldavia, as likewise with that of the watch-tower on 
the bridge, of which Waldstein (who, by his gallant 
conduct, had saved it) was appointed commander, 
whilst Wulden was to have the command of the Tum- 
melplatz, — both of course under Plachy. 

CHAPTER XV. 
The Swedes soon felt the eflfectsof this bold spirit, 
and of the judicious mode of defence adopted by the be- 
sieged. In vain did they direct the stolen artillery 
from the Hradschin against the two other parts o£ 
Prague. In vain did they bombard the city with red- 
hot balls ; the inhabitants seemed to disregard these at- 
tacks. The first shell that fell in Plattner street was 
extinguished, and brought to the town4iouse, where it 
was conseerated by the priests with rreat solemnity, 
and afterward buried in the church-yaro of St MichaM. 
Whether it was this religious rite that drew down the 
protection of heaven, or the vigiUnoe, prudence, and ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants, (especially those of the Jewish 
nation, to whose care was coafided the apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing the fireSf) or whether it was both causes 
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combined— certain b it, that none of the bombs did ma- 
terial damage, and thus every frustrated attempt to des- 
troy Prague by fire only serred to heighten the confi- 
dence of its brave population. 

Konigsmark was greatly astonished at the obstinate 
resistance of a place whicn, according to the report of 
Odowalsky and others, vi^as totally without means of 
defence, and even inclined to favour a chang^pl its 
civil and religious government. His irritable temper 
was therefore ezcilMl with increased bitterness against 
the unhappy inhabitants of that part of Prague which 
was in his power, and the extortions-and cruelties ez- 
ercbed both by officers and privates in the Kleinseite 
were connived at, because Konigsmark was incensed 
against the other districts. He would have preferred 
besieging tliem in form, had he thought his forces suf- 
ficient for that purpose : as it was, he felt compelled to 
confine himself to bombarding, from the height of the 
Hradschin, the Bracken and Wasserthnrm, as well as 
the Tummolplatz, (where Wulden and his students 
had securely, intrenched themselves,) impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of General Wirtemberg, who was 
to join him with a considerable reinforcement. 

The impatience with which Konigsmark bore, not 
only this delay, but also the evident arrival of fVesh 
succour to the garrison of Prague, naturally operated 
on those about him, particularly on Odowalsky, to 
whom he never wasvfavourably inclined. Indeed, there 
were mbmenta when his gloomy mind still misgave 
bim that this unexpected resistance was a second trea- 
chery, agairiBt the Swedes; — and the consequence of 
this feehng was, the closest scrutiny of all Odowal- 
8ky*8 movements. 

That officer himself was by no means slow m pene- 
trating these sentiments; and thus he and his new 
conmiander were mutually jealous of each other. — 
When, after a day of fatigue or danger, which he had 
perhapi spent either on the intrenchments, or in some 
affair with the enemy, (without the gratification of 
seeing his services acknowledged,) he returned in the 
evening to Troy, he generally made all about him, 
even including Helen, suffer for the depression of spi- 
rits occasioned by Konigsmark. He loved Helen with 
that ardour natural to his temperament ; and the very 
idea of losing her, or her love, was almost sufficient to 
drive him mad. He, therefore, watched her conduct 
with great minuteness, and nothing but the paramount 
wish (suggested to him by his vanity) of surrounding 
the object of his attachment with a splendour becom- 
ing her who called herself his wife, induced him to poA- 
pone the formal offer of his hand to the period when the 
conquest of all Prague should establish his wealth and 
glory upon a solid foundation, and the rank of general 
should, place him high in the estimation of the world. 
Yet, in spite of all this love, and pride in its object, his 
fough manners and habitual reserve were not restrain- 
ed m the presence of his mistress, whom he treated 
harshly whenever under the influence of ill humour. 
He had intercourse with people of the most opposite 
character ; he received and despatched letters ; he had 
secret connections* and, no doubt, some secret aim also. 
Helen, meanwhile, remained ignorant of the meaning 
of all this. Her questions and ingenious allusions 
were unable to elicit from this determined spirit more 
than an ironical smile, or a coarse joke, which clearly 
convinced her, that, although the object of his ardent 
passion, she possessed neither his confidence nor loflier 
esteem. 

The consciousness of this hurt her very much, and 
affected her, where she was most vulnerable, on the 
side of her vanity. She had flattered herself that she 
should stand in a very different relation with her friend 
and hero ! She had fancied that he would never un- 
dertake any thing without her privity, but make her 
the confidant of all his thoughts, and the active sharer 
in their execution. She had hoped, with him and 
through him, to become one day, to Prague and to fio- 
hemia, a kind of second Libusra ; — and now she found 
herself regarded in no other light than as a pretty fiis- 
cinating girl, in whose arms he rested from the fetigucs 
of the day, who was to amuse and divert him, and 
whom, at the utmost, he would make the confidant of 
his complaints and of the vexations caused him by 
others. 

Thus, the worm was in the gourd — the gnawing 
worm of discontent and disappointment She began 
likewise to perceive in her lover an essential difference 
as to their relative manner of feeling and acting. 'Daily 
intercourse brought out the sense of this difference, 
which had been unobserved during those interviews 



they held when surrounded by danger and veiled in sec 
resy. Helen grew consequently out of humour, re- 
served, and thoughtful ; and in these Otfods, the image 
of Waldstein, whom she believed lost, arose upon Mr 
mind invested with every amiable and graoefiil attri- 
bute. 

It was a fine evening in the beginning of autumn. 
A storm was just over, and the sultry heat of day had 
subsided into a refreshing coolness. The elder ladies 
were seated at their embroidery in the great hall, but 
Helen had stolen away to her own room, where she sat 
on a window commanding a view of the Hradschin. 
She looked upon the landscape below. The sun was 
sinking behind the distant hills, his beams still radiant 
in majestic splendour. The Moldavia rolled peacefully 
its limpid stream through the plain, and all nature seem- 
ed to repose. It happened that on this afternoon the 
sound of the Swedish artillery was nowhere heard. 
The Hradschin, with its gorgeous edifices, stood, appa- 
rently undamaged, in towering pride— and yet, War 
raged within its walls, and perhaps the body of many a 
brave roan was now hurried down by the tide of the 
l^ldavia ! 

Helen was immersed in deep meditation respecting 
the probable changes and chances of her wajrward des- 
tiny, when her uncle entered the room. A cloud was 
on hb brow ; and to Helen's remark on the beauty of 
the evening, he replied, **Ye8, all inanimate nkture 
seems to revive. But when shall we poor oppressed be- 
ings feel as happy as the trees and grass do after the 
storm is gone by 7 We should each one join in praying 
for the expulsion of these accursed Swedes.'* 

Heleh cast her eyes in silence on the ground ; and the 
old baron, steadfiistly regarding her, continued — ** But 
to jfotf, perhaps, their departure would be less welcome 
than their stay.** 

He paused again ; and Helen, as if feeling it ncces- 
sary to speak, said, ♦♦What mean you, sir ?** "Streit- 
berg, — or Odowalsky-— or whatever his hatefbl name, 
pays you not unaccepUble attentions.** ♦♦The mere 
thoughtless gallantry of a seedier.'* ♦*! fear it is much 
more. That my niece, the daughter of .my companion 
in arms, should bestow her regards upon a Swede— the 
enemy of her father's nation and religion — were griev- 
ous: but that her affections should decline upon an 
apostate— a traitor — neither Swede nor anyjonger Bo- 
hemian — is indeed sufficient to wrap my heart in ten- 
fold gloom — a gloom brightened only by my conviction 
that the invaders* triumph will be as transient as it is 
partial.** ♦♦ Do you indeed feel sudh conviction 7** asked 
Helen, both interested in the question, and anxious to 
change in any way the previous course of conversation. 
*♦ Do I not know what my countrymen are aUe to per- 
form 7 Have I not seen the staie of forwardness in 
which the fbrtifications are ? AU the students have 
taken up arms ; the citizens emulate each other in the 
defence of the ramparts ; and even the clergy grasp the 
sword to expel the common enemy, the detested here- 
tics." Helen was again silent. ♦* And who, think 
you," resumed the baron, *' has, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, saved the Old-Town of Prague ?** *♦ I heard 
that a man succeeded in effecting his escape over the 
bridge in spite of the enemy's bullets ; but I know not** 
— ♦♦That man was — Waldstein ! my cousin, the gallant 
Albert !*' ♦♦ Albert !** repeated Helen, her whole frame 
in agitation — ♦* I thought he was dead !*' ♦' God be 
praised, he is alive ! He was wounded indeed, but very 
slightly. Ho is now captain of a company of students, 
and, displaying the utmost gallantry and decision of 
character, commands the same bridge-tower which his 
resolution saved.** 

At this moment, the voice of Odowalsky was heard in 
the corridor, chiding his ^ervauts ; and at the sound of 
the ungrateful accents, the baron hastily rose and de- 
parted by another door. 

Helen had scarce any time for reflection upon the 
strange and unexpected news her uncle had communi- 
cated. It had occasioned a revulsion in her whole 

frame, and the visit of Odowalsky was particularly ill- 
timed »--«—' -t-- -1--^^ •'•" ^- . ^^^ 



means thb 7" said he. ♦♦ I am unwell,*' replied she, in 
a low tone : *♦ I beseech you, spare me.** ♦* That is & 
curious reason for quitting your own aptrtment**" ob- 
served Odowalsky, with an ironical smile; and the ex. 
pression of his cofintenance immediately changing^, be 
pursued : — ♦♦Helen ! Helen ! Are my fondest hopes disap- 
pointed here too? Will the relentless hand of destiny 
never cease to persecute me?** 'She raised ber eyes, 
and beheld in hb features a shade of the deepest eorrow. 
♦♦I understand you not,** faltered she. ♦♦Tell me! 
Whose is that green velvet mantle, and that button end 
loop, which you bought of the soldiers 7** ♦♦ Odowal- 
sky,** cried she, ♦♦ you are my friend, and betrothed to 
me ; — but I recognise not your claim to put such ques- 
tions as these.** ♦♦ What !** exdaimed he : ♦♦ Has the fii- 
ture husband no right to enquire into the cause wbich 
induces hb bride to purchase a splendid plunder — the 
looking at which makes her alternately blush and turn 
pale, and fills her eyes with tears! — I tnst's/,** continiMd 
he vehemently, ♦♦ on knowing the name of the indivi- 
dual to whom these relies belong — or rather belonged — 
for they are become yours, and I fear their fenner 
owner has eluded me, and is already beyond the toodl 
of mortal retribution.** 

He had led her back into the apartment, where Ad 
sank into a chair, and her boisterous lover ' now stood 
awhile silent before her. At length hb mood cfaai^ 
again, and he exclaimed in a moumfbl tone: — **• Hivt 
you then, Helen, loved another besides your Ernest T 
This appeal Helen was unable to withstand. She stait- 
ed up, threw herself on his bosom, and her agitated feel- 
ings feund vent in silent sobs. Odowalsky pressed her 
to hb heart. ♦♦ O Helen ! Helen !'* cried he, *> Tea 
know not that you are my all; that I have only faith m 
you; and that I could not survive even the idea of you 
being false!*' ^ 1 have no wish to conceal any thbf 
from you," said she, in reply: — ** it was not the qnestiai 
so much as the tone that wounded me. It is true, I did 
recognise the cloak and aigrette, and therefore chon 
not to leave them in the hands of the dragoons.^ «♦ Asd 
whose were they?" demanded he hastily, as if strivinf to 
keep under his perturbation. ♦* They belong to a rda^ 
tion and old acquaintance, — ^to a man whom I sofficieot* 
ly esteem, to treat with respisct every thing that ones 
was his. They are the mantle and aigrette of Wald- 
stein." ♦♦ Of Waldstein !" reiterated Odowabky , witk 
a tone of returning bitterness. ♦* I knew them at a dis- 
tance, when your dragoons exposed them for sale b 
the garden. It was the dress in which 1 had seen him 
but twenty-four hours before, at the govemor^s banquet. 
Spots of blood were visible upon the garment; I was 
told it had been taken from a dead body — probably it 
was the blood of my cousin. Is it to be wondered at, 
or am I to blame, if such a sight made me shudder?— 
If the thought, that he, whom I yesterday saw in the 
gay enjoyment of life, was now no more, should havs 
chilled the blood in my veins?" ^ That was natural 
enough," muttered Odowalsky. ♦♦ And was it not 
equally so, that I should not wish to leave the property 
of a relation in the hands of soldiers, who made it the 
subject of their vulgar joke^? Now," concluded she, 
♦♦ you have the whole story, and see what your susfM- 
cions have made of it !" 

Odowalsky paused a few moments. ♦♦ Waldstein!" 
said he, half^ inwardly,—" He has loved you, thmi you 
have confessed. Helen ! Helen !" continued he, with 

increasing energy, ♦» If this indeed were aU^ if 

"he checked himself. Helen, as with inward 

trepidation she stood beside him, felt her conscience 
upbraid her, as it always will, when any species of 
equivocation and double-dealing is pfactiseow—*^ Give 
me the cloak," cried he, at length. ♦♦ And for what 
purpose?" ♦♦ Because you must not keep it. I know 
no peace while it b in your hands." ♦♦ Thb demand 
offends me, sir, since it proves how little oonfi^eoee 
you repose in me." *♦ I love you passionately, exda- 
sively ! I have experienced quite enough of failure 
and disapjiointment in life. Here — i** and he point- 
ed to her as he spoke—" 1 could not endure them, and 



ed. Indeed, she decided on avoiding him by foUow-(#^°- ^?" ™°*^ ^^ entirely mine; mine, both mentally 

the baron, and was in the act of shutting the door '"/* bodily; and no relative, no living, or even departed 

ind her, when Odowabky came in from the opposite ^®*°fir» ^^^^ bo*<* a sbare in your love. If you are so 
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He entered in a great passion, and perceiving the last 
fold of her gown within the closing door, muttered to 
himself, ♦♦ How I Hurry away, when she bears me com- 
ing ! This is strange !" Asjie spoke, he strode across 
the apartment, threw open the door by which the 
youn^ lady was making her egress, and found her 
standing undecided whether to go on or return. ♦♦What 



If you 

minded, if you love me exclusively, then deliver over to 
me what you possess of Waldstein:— it can, or aught to 
be of no value to you." 

Helen answered not: her joy at knowing she was so 
ardently beloved struggled with her mortified yanitv 
and with her respect for the memory of Waldstein. 

« You do not answer!" said he, more vehementlr 
♦♦ but, indeed, you have answered. You love me not!** 
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*^ Odowaltkj, bow am 1 to belieTo that jou think me 
worthy of yoor afiecUon, when I experience from joa 
an utter want of eonfidence? You na?e confederates 
of whom I Iniow nothing. Toa are punning fheaanree 
equally unknown to me, and have projects I am not 
allowed to share. If I am to participate in yoor fate, 
and joyfully will I do so, however matters torn out, — 
I must know you and your plans. Put trust in me, 
and every thing I possess of Waldstein shall, in a mo- 
ment, be at your feet." ^ So, you want to make a bar- 
gain with me as well as with my soldiers? Tou mean 
to §eU me your affection ! Either your curiosity or 
yonr pride b stronger than your love. My confederates 
are and must be, men ! — We are separated !" — He 
went toward the anti-chamber, and, on opening the 
door« one of his dragoons approached. ** My horse !" 
exdaimed he: ** Give the word to mount !*' The man 
withdrew. ** For God*s sake !" cried the terrified girl, 
"one moment longer !^ She seized his hand, and felt 
it tremble; she looked into his face, and perceived his 
lips quiver with emotion. ^ What do you desire?" 
asked he : ** I am recovered from my dream. You wish 
to govern; to become the confidant, nay, the guider of 
my actions and views; whilst /seek but an afiTectionale 
wife." *^ And that I will be to you, Ernest !" exdaim- 
ed she, quite overcome; ** I will adi for nothing but 
your love, and will bring yon all I have of Waldstein's." 
She embraced, and held him fast in her arms. With- 
out any rsply, he at first gave himself op to her ca. 
rosees; by degrees his anger vanished, and Helen, in 
ber tears and resignation, was found to be too charm- 
ing an object. At length he raised his arm, gently 
pressed her toward him, and then stooping, his lips 
touched her forehead. In another moment, she went 
to fetch the mantle, the button and loop; — Waldstein 
was not dead, and the melancholy charm of this pes- 
aesaion no longer existed. She laid them down, on her 
return, by the side of Odowalsky, without uttering a 
word; — his plans and his connections were no longer 
talked of, and harmony once more reigned between the 
lovers. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

To the great joy of the Swedes and all who were 
of the^ partv. General Wurtemberg at last arrived 
with a considerable reinforcement, to ioin Konigsmark 
in the siege of Prague. A council ot war was forth- 
with held, and Odowalsky succeeded in carrying a pro- 
ject« from which he, and most of the field officers, 
promised themselves the accomplishment of their 
wishes — the entire capture of the city. 

Prague is surrounded by an irregular country, form- 
ing a iovelv interchange of hill and dale. Some of the 
hiUs He indeed within the circuit of the town, such as 
the Laurenzius-hill, the Hradschin, and the Wischerad 
on the other side of the Moldavia; whilst others are en- 
circled by brushwood and vineyards, — interspersed at 
present with elegant country-seats. On the Ziskaberg 
bill, (which was anciently called by a less renowned 
nanra,) Ziska de Trocznow, general of the Hussites, 
the hero of sundry legions, and the object of many 
proud recollections of the Bohemians, had pitched his 
camp opposite the royal residence, that was wholly 
commanded from this position, which itself defied all 
hostile attack. 

The prospect from this hill was, as may be imagined, 
charming, extending over both the old and new town, 
with their numberless spires, the royal Hradschin op- 
posite, and the course of the river with its fertile shores. 
Theace, therefore, Wurtemberg (having intrenched 
himself, and raised batteries,) began to bombard the 
New-Town. 

The inhabitants of Prague were now obliged to di. 
vide their attention, and to increase their efforts, and 
the garrison had new duties to fulfil. To Waldstein all 
this presented a new world. He had learnt his military 
duties IVom the officers of the line, and taught them, 
in torn, to his corps of students. His post on the 
bridge-tower kept him constantly employed, and he 
soon aeqoired that clear 'perception of things which 
enabled him to penetrate, at a single glance, the de- 
signs of the enemy, and to foresee the wants of his own 
party. 

Plach^ evinced the same intelligent ardour, height- 
ened in its results by his superior general experience. 
He was the soul of aH the measures in progress. In 
tkot, the perilons sKuation of his country, and hatred 
^^Jte oppressors, had transformed for awhile the pious 
mm9 into a bold warrior — the calm speculator at the 



observatory, into a vigorous chieftain. He exposed 
himself to the most evident dangers, and preserved, 
under the presgire of every adverse circumstance, an 
uninterrupted cneerfolness, by which, as well as by his 
military arrangements, he inspired confidence and sti- 
mulated courage in those under his command. 

Thus passed a week in unremitted exertion. Wald- 
stein found no time to give way to his moody thoughts. 
The bridge-tower, it is true, had not been molested for 
several days: yet did not our hero abate his attention; 
on the contrary, he used this short interval in making 
new intrenchments on both sides of it. As is generally 
the case, employment afforded him' pleasurable excite- 
ment, and blunted the arrows that ha'd been fixed in his 
bosom by Helen's faithlessness, and anxiety respecting 
Joanna. 

Meanwhile, to the increashig astonishment of the 
besieged, not a single shot was fired from the Klein- 
seite; nay, it was even perceived that the Swedes had 
carried off again some of the cannon they had origi- 
nally mounted on the hills opposite the Old Town. 
On the other hand, they doubled their strength and at- 
tacks upon the opposite side. Wurtemberg seemed re- 
solved upon taking the Neu-Thor (new gate) by storm; 
and the inhabitants of Prague thought they perceived 
that both the artillery and troops which had before 
been particularly active on the Hradschin and Lorenz- 
berg, were now employed in the batteries of the Ziska- 

General Conti caused several lines of intrenchment 
to be formed in succession, behind each other. He 
ordered arms to be manufactured, and tbe bells to be 
melted into cannon-shot; whilst Marshal Ck>lloredo di. 
rected all the soldiers that could be spared, including 
the corps of students, to pass over to the New-Town. 
Thus Waldstein and Wulden had now but little duty 
to perform, and began to long for a share in Uie more 
active scene going on upon the opposite side, where 
encounters daily occurred, and where the gallant inha- 
bitants of Prague not only successfully repelled every 
attack of the enemy upon their gates, but even at- 
tempted several sallies, to drive the Swedes from their 
advanlageous position on the Ziskaberg. 

One morning, an orderly entered, and announced to 
Captain Waldstein the arrival of a peasant from Gits- 
chin, who had fortunately found his way through the 
Swedish posts, and professed to bring the count impor- 
tant intelligence fh>m his estates. 

" A peasant fl-om Gitschin ?" cried Albert : " And 
what can have happened there, of such importance as 
to induce the man to venture his liberty, if not his life, 
in search of me? Show him in V^ 

A short figure. In a coarse fkrmer*s frock, entered, his 
face covered with black hair, that hung down from his 
head, and hindered any one from recognising his fea- 
tures. 

" You are from Gitschin ?'♦ asked Waldstein. " Yes, 
please your kwdship," said a voice which seemed fami- 
liar to our hero. " Well, and what news do you bring 
me from thence?" The fellow looked around him embar- 
rassed. Waldstein turned to Leopold, who was standing 
by, and requested him to withdraw awhile. 

No sooner had that oflker left the room, than tbe pea- 
sant, after one more anxious look around, tore off the 
&lso black hair, threw aside the farmer*s frock, and dis- 
closed to his astonished master the person of Bertram. 

" How did you get here?" exclaimed Waldstein. 

Bertram laid his finger on his mouth, approached the 
Count, and said : ** I have an important communication 
to make to you." ** From whom?" The old man 
paused, as if half unwilling to name the individual At 
lenrth'he said, " From my daughter.*' " From Joanna^' 
exdaimed Waldstein, his eyes brightening : " Where is 
she?** ** She is at home, my honoured lord, and thank 
heaven, well. But for my mission;'* continued the old 
man, evidently so much occupied with the importance 
of that, as to overlook the coont*s obvious perturbation. 
^ Joanna sends you word, that you must be on your 
guard respecting tbe bridge-tower. All seems quiet 
there at present .*— but this is au artifice— one which 
must surely have emanated from a demon iu human 
form— and that demon is Odowalsky." ^ Odewalsky-^ 
Joanna !*' exclaimed Waldstein, as the two naiaes were 
thus mentioned to him in unison : ^ how can they possi- 
biy have come into eoUision ?— Tell met» old man ! what 
does yoor daughter know of Odowalsky or his plans?** 
** Sir," answered Bertram, surprised at his nsster's 
warmth, ** whatever she kuows b the oembined lesult 
of aoeidant and her own shrewdness. A certain Swe- 



dish odonel, of tbe name of Coppy, is quartered at your 
palace, between whom and Odowalsky a close intimacy 
subsists." ** But Joanna !" ** Why, you see, sir,** re- 
joined Bertram, in a hesitating tone, ** the girl is hand- 
some, and the Swedes amorous.** ^ Hell and destruc- 
tion !** ejaculated Albert. ** Pray restrain yourself, my 
lord,** said Bertram, very gravely, ^ and do not suffer 
your thought to betray you for a moment into suspicion 
of my virtuous, high-minded chikl ! — ^The fact is, that 
love of her country, and desire for the well-being of her 
esteemed lord, have induced her to aid their patriotic 
effi>rts as extensively as an humble maiden can. In 
this view, she is ready at tbe constantly-repeated calls 
of the Swedish colonels, (which, by the by, no one else 
dare answer,) helps at the meals, and fiJls the glasses, 
patiently enduring their raillery until intoxication fol- 
lows repeated draughts of vour fine old hock.** ** The 
scoundrels !*' muttered Waldstein. ** Odowalskv, in 
particular, is most imperative, and makes himself^juite 
at hts ease. Indoed, he has pryed aU over the palace, 
and explored every walk about the grounds, with the 
curiosity of a man who is taking possession of an estate. 
— Last night, Joanna was summoned to attendance 
as usual, and [found the colonels most earnest in their 
double occupation of drinking and talking. On her 
entrance, theydianged tbe language in which they 
spoke, substituting the Latin tongue, not speculating on 
the remote chance, that a girl in Joanna's rank of life 
should understand them. Thanks, however, to the 
tuition she received in your societv during her days of 
childhood, she did so, and my mission is the result, it 
seems, that a scheme is concerted, to draw off the Swe- 
dish troops, for awhile, from the attack on the bridge- 
tower, and make a strong demonstration in other points: 
— then, when, by such a manoeuvre, the attention of tbe 
garrison is altogether abstracted from this quarter; It is 
proposed to return to it with overpowering force, and 
little doubt is entertained of the success of the coup-de- 
main; in which case, Odowalsky, who is to command 
the assault, will force his wav into the Old Town, and 
from thence join Wurtemberg.** ^ And when,'* in- 
quired Waldstein, •« is this to ti£e place?*' *" That has 
not yetappearedj—but Joanna doubts not the being able to 
discover it by their preparations and her own sagacity. 
She delights old Colonel Coppy by her readiness and at- 
tention ; and ho, when in hie cups, talks without much 
circumspection. In this way, he has di8cl<»ed to mv 
daughter the jealousy [and suspicion universally mt 
among tbe Swedes with regard to Odowalsky, who ap- 
pears to be at once hated and despised, whilst his ser- 
vices are such as cannot be dispensed with. She is ap- 
prehensive, however, that she may possibly not obtam 
this information sufficiently early to communicate it to 
you in theordinary way; and, therefore, begs that you will 
have the goodness, for the next few days, to cause a look- 
out to be made every evening toward the Hradschin, where 
the declivity begins from the castle down to the houses of 
the Kleinseite. On the night preceding tlie attack, if you 
see a rocket rise from the castle-hill, you will consider 
it as a signal.*' ** But the Swedes will notice this sig- 
nal, as well as we." " Scarcely, sir. Few of our for- 
eign guestM (the old man spoke with a tone of bitterness) 
reside on this side the castle. And, even, thould they 
notice it-^by whom, and for what purpose it was sent 
op would cost them more time and trouble to ascertain 
than could be afforded." •* And yet," rejoined our hero, 
**• it makes me uneasy when I think that you, or Joanna, 
might run a considerable risk." ** Be not alarmed, my 
lord," said Bertram, confidently : '* Joanna will find out 
the day, and I will, unseen, fire tbe rocket : — and should 
the matter, as is very unlikely, be investigated, — why, — 
it is the frolic of some children, who have been playing 
with powder purloined from the Swedes.** ^ I wiU 
await your information, then," said Waldstein; " mean- 
while, my kind, faithfUl Bertram, adieu! — ^Remember 
me to Joanna ; — I will not trust you to say what I feel 
respecting her noblo conduct. — Adieu! — get some re- 
freshment, and be wary on your return." 

**That wasa long«onversation," said Wulden, on re-en- 
tering the apartment. **You must have found yodr shag- . 
gy peasant extremely interesting." •* It was no peasant 
from Oilnehin^^ replied Waldstein, smiling. ♦* It was my 
^ithful Bertram, imr house-steward at the Kleinseite.'* 
'*Oh, the fkther of'^the beaatifbl Joanna!" exclaimed 
Wulden. ** And pray, how is she?" ** A trpoe to joking, 
Leopold ! — this message regards business." And Albert 
related to his fViend the particulars of Bertram's com- 
munieatien. ^ News so important deserves our best 
thankfl !** said Leopold : **■ And what ^ you intend to do 
now?" ** I cm going to communicate it to our com- 
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numder — at least, as far as^ is necessary for him to 
know.*^ ** Well said — as far as is necessary for him to 
know} for the grand prior has no occasion to be made 
acquainted with the share which a pretty girl has 
had in the discorery of the enemy*8 plans.*' ** By the 
by," said Waldstein, ^ it should seem that Coppy is 
striving to ingratiate himself with Joanna. She would 
not be the first who has made a splendid match among 
the officers of the enemy !" ^ Joanna and that old 
drunkard Coppy?** cried Wulden: ** You must really be 
a little jealous, and not a little in love, too, Albert, to 
think of such a thinflrl'* "^ In love?** replied Waldstein, 
while he endeavoured to suppress a rising sigh : ^ No, 
Leopold .' I neither am, nor ever shall be, in love again; 
— though I confess,** continued he, *^ if Joanna were in 
another sphere of life, and this wounded heart of mine 
could love once more — she might perhaps induce me to 
forget a false, deceitful girl.** ** I am quite satisfied for 
the present,** said Leopold, laughing; ** and, no doubt, 
Joanna would be so likewise, did she overhear our con- 
versation. Sad pity she is but a gardener*8 daughter I** 
Albert smiled, or anocted to smile: and both gentlemen, 
taking up their hats and swords, sallied forth, to pay a 
visit to Field Marshal Colloredo. 

Bertram had, afler re-assuming his disguise, succeed* 
ed in getting safely back to his bouse, where Joanna 
received him under the gateway, with breathless joy. 
His smiling countenance convmced her at the first 
glance, that all was vight, and they walked together 
toward Bertram*8 private apartments — for it was only 
there they were secure from the espions of Odowalsky. 

It probably never entered into the worthy steward*s 
imagination, that such a thing could occur as a tender 
attachment between his master and his daughter: but 
any other observer would not fail to have construed 
aright the solicitude of Joanna concerning Waldstein*s 
appearance and deportment: — ^* Did he look pale from 
his wound? Was his arm still in a sling? Did he ex- 
press confidence in the result of the siege?** — At length 



God ! yon are not^-«uch oondact would disgrace you !* * 
^ And if I am not, who is ?** demanded he, with a 
sneer. ** Count Waldstein,** replied Jqauia, fearlessly. 
** What ! the youth who was killed ana%rougfat to life 
again ! — ^We shall see thai, /o-morrot^.*' ** To-morrow 1** 
reiterated Joanna. ** Ay, girl,** answered Odowalsky, 
as if wishing to recall the word — ** to-morrow, or next 

day, or** The entrance of a young Swedish officer, 

who came to summon the colonel to a discussion in the 
court-yard, enabled Joanna to make her escape. ** Fa- 
ther V* exclaimed she, half sinking in his arms : ** to- 
morrow I to-morrow ! we have no time to kiee !** 

Bertram inquired the meaning of this : and having 
learnt from his daughter what had passed, coincided in 
opinion that they were on the eve of the catastrophe; 
but, however strong their conviction of this, they were 
still desirous, before giving the appointed signal (where- 
to so much importance would be attached) to ascertain 
the fact beyond possibility of doubt. 

How was this to be accomplished ?— For Joanna to 
present herself ^mong the carousers, was not to be 
thought of; — and there was little chance of obtaining 
any opportunity of discourse with the loquacious Coppy 
individually. The moment for decision was nevertheless 
arrived; and it was ultimately agreed that Bertram 
was to sound, as fully as possible, both officers and ser- 
vants as to the time of the attack, and if asked after 
her, say she was unavoidably summoned to the convent 
of St. Margaret 

Supper was served. The great saloon in the palace 
of Waldstein, — splendidly decorated, and ornamented 
with pictures relating to the exploits of the deceased 
duke, — was illuminated with more than a hundred ta- 
pers; — and Bertram, who, under pretext of seeing that 
the guests were well attended, made himself very busy 
about the table and bufiet, could plainly perceive that 
Odowalsky played the part of master of the house. 
Nay, he even carried his assurance so far, as frequently 
to call Bertram, and to express his dissatisfaction at the 



the old man almost lost his patienoe. — ^ You are a silly arrangements of the table, even adding that such and 
girl !** cried he. ** What matters a41 this to you?** such a thing must be changed in future ! Bertram 



Joanna cast her eyes on the ground, and blushed. — This 
action caught her father*s attention, and threw him into 
a reverie, from which he was aroused by his daughter's 
inquiring whether the proper understanding had been 
entered into, respecting tne signal. ^ Every thing is 
arranged,** replied he, briefly: ** but the count uels 
much anxiety lest it should bring us into peril.'* ^* And 
if it does, father, it is no more than what every true Bo- 
hemian is bound to risk.*' In fact, the difficulty was 
considerable, — first, of learning the time fixed for the 
attack, and then, of communicating it to the garrison 
without exciting the invader*s notice. But Joanna was 
resolved to risk every thing for Waldstein, and only de- 
bated how she might execute her design. 

There was no time to be lost. On the evening of the 
same dinr, Colonel Coppy, with Odowalsky and some 
other ofiacers, returned in high spirits from the Hrads- 
chin, where they had dined with Konigsmark, with whom 
a long consultation had taken place afler dinner. Coppy 
immediately ordered Bertram to bring wine, and to pre- 
pare a splendid supper for him and his guests. The 
steward gave the orders he had received to Joanna, who 
immediately puspected that something was going on ; 
for Coppy, as if anxious to secure his full share of eating 
and drinking before the power of indulging in those 
gratifications might be finally extinguished, was accus- 
tomed to preface every hazardous undertaking with a 
rerular banquet. 

Her heart palpitated as she issued the necessary di- 
rections to her assistants about the house; and she feared 
that the presence of the other guests would prevent her 
chance of gaining any intelligence from Coppy. Whilst 
absorbed in these agitating reflections, and carrying 
some articles of plate into the great dining-room, she 
suddenly perceived Odowalsky standing before her. 
This man was particularly obnoxious to Joanna; and, 
starting, she wished to turn back; but having seen, he 
ran up to her, and^bec^n teasing her with rude jokes. 
She answered him disdainfully, and tried to get away» 

** That won't do, my pretty rustic,*' said the colonel, 
who had obviously been drinking a rood deal. ** We 
must improve our acquaintance.* ** 1 stfe no necessity 
for that, sir ! — and besides, you cannot but perceive that 
I am busy, and providing for the accommodation of 
yourself and your friends.*' "Tut, tut!'* replied he, 
** There is a time for every thing;" and so saying, he of- 
fered to salute the indignant girl. ^^ Stand off, Cblonel 
Streitberg! or I will shame you before your companions. 
Even were you toaster of this house, — which, thank 



dissembled his rage, and repHed not: the present was 
not a fit moment to contradict the colonePs assumption, 
although the old man thought he could observe marks 
of disapprobation in the looks of some of the officers at 
table. 

The generous wine passed freely round, and on the 
cloth being removed, goblets were substituted for .glass- 
es. There being now no further occasion for the minis- 
tration of the attendants, they one by one lefl the ban- 
queting-room, and Bertram was at length the only 
domestic left among the revellers. In a retired part of 
the room, he lingered, hopeful every moment of hearing 
some allusion to the plans for the morrow, yet dreading 
meanwhile lest he should incur the displeasure of Coppy 
or Odowalsky. 

His patience was not put to a very protracted test. — 
Soon ailer the conclusion of the meaJ, Colonel Coppy 
rose, and proposed a bumper to the gallant stormers of 
the bridge-tower, which was drunk with additional oc- 
clamations o^" May success wait on to-morrow .'** All 
restraint was now at an end, and the attentive Bertram 
gathered that Wurtemberg was to commence the attack 
on the New-Town, and Odowalsky, with a sufficient 
force, simultaneously to storm the bridge-tower, which 
being only defended by students, could not long, it was 
thought, hold out. 

Satisfied with what he had heard, the old man now thought 
that he had better convey himself unnoticed, if possible, 
out of the saloon, in order to rejoin Joanna. But in 
putting this measure into execution, he was not equally 
fortunate as he had been in gaining intelligence. As 
he was in the act of creeping out by a side-door, Odo- 
walsky perceived him. *^ What are you doing there, 
scoundrel ?** cried he. " What I have been doing ever 
since the commencement of the evening, colonel,** an- 
swered Bertram stoutly; — ** taking care that you are 
properly waited on.** ** And have you be^n here the 
whole time?*' asked Odowalsky. Bertram bowed in si- 
lence. ** Seize him,** resumed the colonel, speakins^ to 
some cadets at the bottom of the table, ** and lock him 
up in the stable !*' •* Why?** inquired Copp^, good na- 
tured in his cups. — ** What oflfence has he committed?** 
** If you don*t comprehend what oflfence he has commit- 
ted," replied Odowalsky, sarcastically, ^* wiser people 
can :"— and he whispered in his brother-coIonel*s ear, 
who in consequence made a signal to the officers confir- 
matory of Odowalsky *s direction. 

Bertram became alarmed. — The intention to dis- 
charge the rocket from the bill would be frustrated, 



should he not recover his hberty. He therefore mfleg;ed 
how much he should sufibr by the interruption of hi* 
various duties. But all these representations were uns* 
vailing. tHis evident anxiety and eiofaarrassmenta 
which were laid to the account of personal fear, and 
ridiculed as such, served rather to amuse the company; 
and after having, for some time, indulged their ribaldry 
at his expense, he was compelled to submit to the esoort 
of two privates, summoned for the purpose, who were 
to guard him during the night in one of the lower 
rooms, wherein the Swedish soldiers were n%mhin^ 
merry. 

Seeing the impossibility of escape, and the idlenees 
of remonstrance, an idea struck him, that bis very senti- 
nels mi^ht, unconsciously, become the instiumenta o€ 
his design. He therefore sat down, apparently quite 
composed, talked awhile with his keepers on indiffiu^xit 
subjects, and, at last, said, ** If we are to spend the 
night together, don*t let us be idle. Perhaps one of 
you gentlemen will be so kind as to stop to my daughter* 
and tell her to send us a few mugs of the best beer 
in the cellar, after which she had better retire to rest.** 
The Swede did not wait for a repetition of theee direc- 
tions. In a moment he was at the door; but Bertram, as if 
something else had suddenly occurred to him, called 
out, ^ Hark ye, friend ! If she hears that I am a priso- 
ner, the girl will probably be too much frightened to 
understand you thoroughly, and *twould not do to miss 
the right stingo. I will therefore transmit my message 
in writing, and at the same time tell her, that I am 
quite well, and that there is no ground for apju'ebenaion. 
Cannot one of you give me a piece of paper and a pen- 
cil ?" These were procured, though not without diffi- 
culty: but the prospect of getting some additional drink 
heightened their efforts. Bertram wrote only a few 
words, in Bohemian, to the foUowmg effect : — ** JLdghi 
your candle; all is right ; — and give the bearer a lew 
mugs of No. 4! I am quite weU.** 

Joanna had expected her father's return to hi» own 
apartments, with increasing apprehension. It was now 
getting very kite, and every moment darker. She 
scarcely doubted in the least that the intended attack 
would take place next day: but the more she felt oon- 
viuced of this, the more ardently did she long far her 
father's appearance, in order that he might proceed be- 
fore midnight to fire the signaL She knew that Wald- 
stein would expect it shortly afler sun-set, and her 
anxiety increased every instant. She had once before 
been obliged to break her word to him, when her aunt** 
illness delayed her coming home from the convout of 
St. Margaret : and when her father, after the first at- 
tack of the Swedes, fetched her back to the palace, and 
she heard the contradictory reports, first of Albert*8 
death, and then of his having been wounded, what care 
and solicitude bad she not experienced for his fate ! 
These sweet but dangerous emotions were nursed by 
her iu secret; and now that she had it in her power to 
aid the chivalrous lord in his country*s cause, with 
what enthusiastic delight did she not both plan and 
execute I She had won her father *s co-operation, not 
without some trouble — for Bertram, though very well 
principled, loved his ease i but now, in the most deci- 
sive moment, she found herself left uncertain, helpless, 
and ignorant how to act. All at once, she heard a 
loud knocking at the door. A Swedish private entered, 
and asked for some beer, which she would find particu- 
larised in the note he had brought. 

Joanna stood motionless and in silent alarm as she 
read it. ** Well,*' said the soldier impatiently, *« is it 
not right ?" ♦* I will give you the beer direcUy," re- 
plied the girl :— ♦* but where is my father?" «* In the 
room with us," rejoined he : ** The colonel indeed or- 
dered bim to be locked up in the stable till morning ; 
but we like good fellowship." •* To be locked up UU 
morning I" exclaimed Joanna, much terrified i •* On 
what account .''* " How should I know ? But I beliere 
it is to prevent him from speaking to any body.'*' 
*« But nothing ails him, I hope?** continued she, unable 
to control her anxiety. •* Nothing at all; he is as well 
as you or L" Joanna went into the cellar, and fetched 
up two mugs of the best beer, which she gave the sol- 
dier, requesting him to tell her father, that she would 
follow his directions implicitly. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Once more left alone, Joanna debated with herself 
what was to be done. Her father was confined, lest ha 

should publish what it was desirable to conceal. ^He 

must, therefore, have heard something. Uis confine- 
ment was not to be protracted beyond the next morn- 
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ing : and hence it was clear that, after that period, no 
farther hazard was inferred from his loquacity. His 
directions were—- to light the candle, for that all wa$ 
rigkt;'^n other words the attack uws to take place 
next day, and she herself was to kindle the rocket. She 
was to ventare out at this late hour, in the gloom of 
night, and on a lonely hill, where she might probahly 
he exposed to insult from some drunken Swede ! But 
on the other hand, should she not encounter these 
risks; Waldstein would remain unwarned, and the 
hridge-iower (the key of the OH -Town — perhaps 
weakly garrisoned) fall into the hands of the hateful 
Odowabky. 

She summoned resolution; and providing herself, in 
order to be prepared for whatever might happen, with 
a sharp knife, which, together with the rocket and a 
tinder-box, she carefully concealed, sallied forth, afler 
fervently imploring the favour of heaven on her enter- 
priee^ to that part of the Hradschin most conspicuous 
from the bridge, and in view of which she fell confi- 
dent Waldstein would be posted. 

Cautiously ascending the hill behind the houses of 
the Kleinseite, the heroic girl had reached that spot 
from whence she could distinctly see the bridge-tower 
of the Old-Town, and, consequently, be seen from the 
opposite side. She had proceeded thus far with a 
panting heart; every rustling leaf, every bird that 
moved in the bushes, terrified her, and made her look 
and listen in all directions. 

But, save these accidental sounds, a partial breeze 
alone whispered throosrh the quivering boughs, while, 
from benealih, the Moldavia murmured and panted. 
Joanna could obscurely distinguish, in the " darkness 
visible** of the star-light, the outlines of the shapeless 
masses of building in both the Old and New-Town, 
with the numerous towers, which lifted their proud 
crests towards the studded canopy of heaven. Gradu- 
ally she took heart: and, looking toward the bridge- 
tower, better distinguished as her eyes became more 
habituated to the darkness, she reflected that Waldstein 
was most likely even now gazing anxiously for the 
promised signal. Tender images crowded upon her 
fancy. The veil was fully withdrawn which had once 
hidden, even from hersel/, the nature of her sensations. 
»« Alas," sighed she, «* I love this noble youth I— and I 
feel and see that I am not in different to him. It is not 
vanity — I think it is not vanity that leads me to be- 
lieve myself bettor calculated to ensure his happiness 
than that proud maiden of Troy. But fate has placed 
us in such removed spheres, that two hearts are kept 
asunder, which might, under more kindly stars, have 
beaten in the strictest unison !*' — Once more carefully 
k>okipg round, to ascertain that all was still, she fixed 
the rocket to a tree, and ignited it. The flame rushed 
like an arrow, with whizzing speed, perpendicularly 
into the air, and soon again disappeared. At the same 
moment, she thought she perceived a glimmer of light 
opposite, at the window of the bridge-tower, — which, 
in like manner, immediately vanished. Her infer- 
ence was direct— Waldstein had seen and understood 
the signal. 

Her object accomplished, with a palpitating bosom 
and hasty step, she hurried to regain her home. She 
had now more leisure to be frightened; and the night 
and loneliness sank upon her heart. As she moved 
quickly on, she thought the rustling of other footsteps 
than her own were upon the grass. Trembling, the 
poor girl retired behind a bush. She was not mistaken ; 
the steps drew nearer — slowly, but firmly ; and, through 
the foliage, she dimly perceived the tall figure of^a 
man approaching the spot where she stood. To escape, 
or to perpetuate her concealment, seemed alike impoe. 
Bible. With the true spirit of a heroine, she therefore 
laid hold of her hidden weapon, determined to repel 
insult or violence at any fisk. But the unknown 
seemed to entertain no hostile intention, and, to all 
appearance, was not a Swede. As be drew closer, she 
descried a bandage round his head, and his features 
were those of a man far advanced in years. All this 
encouraged her, and she came forward voluntarily from 
behind the bush, preferring thus to show herself than 
to be discovered. "^Who goes there?'' cried a deep, 
melodious voice, in the Bohemian dialect. ** A girl on 
her way home," answered Joanna, with as much in- 
difference of manner as she was mistress of. •» Wh*t 
were you about here ? Is it you who have fired the 
rocket r» - The rocket !" echoed Joanna, dissembling 
but mdifferently ; " I know nothing about it." ** You 
must, aC least, have heard the noise, and seen the flash." 



*^ And suppose as much— does it follow that I fired it ?*' 
*» Who are you , girl ? Your words seem well studied.'* 
** I know not wlyt right you have to question them," 
replied Joanna; but she spoke with great mildness, for 
every look at the venerable old man impressed her with 
more confidence and respect ^' I am Count Martinitz." 
** The Governor-General !*» cried she, partly alarmed, 
and partly rejoiced. She now recognised his noble 
features, and that graceful deportment which had so 
often inspired her with reverence. ** Then, with your 
excellency, I seek to have no reserve on this subject. 
It was I." *» And for what purpose V* »* I am the 
daughter of the steward and gardener in the house of 
Coun^ Waldstein on the Kleinseite. The count com- 
mands yonder upon the bridge-tower, and my father 
having learned that the Swedes purpose an attack on 
that tower to-morrow morning, informs his master 
thereof by this preconcerted signal. He had meant to 
make it himself; but the Swedes who are quartered in 
our house, suspecting that he knew of their plan, have 
locked him up^-and so he sent roe in his room." "And 
had you the courage to come hither alone in the dark ? 
Suppose one of the Swedish sentries had seen you ?" 
I* I knew this spot to be retired and uninhabited ; and, 
in short, we bad no alternative. There was none whom 
I could entrust with a commission of so much import- 
ance ; and 1 considered it my duty not to shrink from 
any personal danger when no less than the preserva- 
tion of our noble master, and of the greater part of 
Prague, was at sta^e." ** You aro a brave Bohemian 
girl," answered Count Martinitz ; » and I rejoice to 
find there are such courageous hearts amongst us. 
But what would you have done, child, if, instead of me, 
you ?iad met with a Swede, or any other ill-minded 
person f " Joanna, though reluctantly, drew forth her 
knife. ^ See, your exceOoncy," said she, I was armed, 
and ready either to defend myself or" — and her eyes 
fell on the ground — ^ to choose death in preference to 
a greater evlL" Martinitz looked at her with aston- 
ishment. **So resolute?" said, he at length; "that's 
nobly said ! — But, come, you must not be exposed to 
further hazard. I will conduct you a nearer way 
home — ^through the court-yard of the castle, in which, 
and the adjacent grounds, (such are the chances of this 
turbulent time,) I have been a kind of state-prisoner 
since the night of the fete." 

Joanna took the count's oBfered arm, not without a 
passing inclination to smile at her strange escort — an 
inclination, however, immediately subdued when she 
looked upon that venerable countenance, grand in its 
sadness. "You are wounded, I fear, sir," i^e said, 
timidly. " Is not the night air calculated to be preju- 
dicial to you ?" " The night is fine, my child ; ond 7 
love to ramble over this spot, the scene of my former 
providential preservation. I know not but that I 
rather exceed, in so doing, the degree of freedom 
allowed by the enemy to my personal movements: but 
they may well be confident. Count Martinitz will not 
betray an implied trust. But your news is important, 
my child !" and the count seemed buried in reverie. 
They now entered the castle through a side door 
opening upon a long gallery, at the end of which a 
lamp burned : " Immediately beyond is the first court," 
said Martinitz ; " cross it, descend the steps, and you 
will find your distance from home much shortened." 
They stood beneath the light; and while thee ount 
opened the door to give Joanna egress, she turned to 
thank him for his condescension. The sight of her 
features appeared to strike the <Ad man with some 
sudden and deep emotion. 

" Who did you tell me you were ?" asked he hastily. 
" My name is Joanna, sir; and I am the daughter of 
Bertram Schutz, house-steward of Count Waldstein." 
^^ And your mother?** " She died long since ; I scarcely 
remember her." ^^What was her maiden name?" 
'' Theresa Leben." 

Apparently, no token of recognition followed on the 
part of Count Martinitz, although his previous emo- 
tion had almost led Joanna to expect as much. He 
took her hand, and, kindly wishing her good night, 
returned through the gallery. 

Our heroine (for so we think we may -venture to 
call her) having gained her chamber in safety, strove 
to obtain the refreshment of a few hours' sleep, but in 
vain! The mingled erents of the preceding day, 
together with anxious anticipations as to the following 
one, haunted and kept her restless : and when, at 
length, the kindly burthen of slumber fell upon her 
ey^^ they we& speedily uoekised again, in conse- 



quence of an unusual noise and bustle about the house. 
It was scarce day-break, but Joanna instantly rose 
and went to her window to ascertain the cause. 

The soldiers were cleaning their arms and horses; 
and she shortly afterward heard Coppy's voice bawl- 
ing out obstreperously. There remained no doubt 
that preparations were going on for some important 
expedition ; and Joanna thanked God for having vouch- 
safed her the means of giving the signal. Soon after, 
Coppy and some other ofiicers came down stairs, all 
armed ; the horses were brought, and mounted ; and 
with great clatter the whole party galloped off. 

Scarcely were they out of the court-yard, before a 
knock was heard at the door of Joanna's anti-room, 
followed by her father's voice, calling out upon her. 
She admitted him with a cry of joy. ^* Have you — " 
he began. She answered his unfinished question — 
^*Yes, father, all has been done, and I trust under- 
stood." **■ Thank God !" cried the old man ; ^* now, 
come what will, we have done our duty, and I am 
hopeful for the best." They now both anxiously 
awaited the result of the assault, and a distant can- 
nonading soon announced that it had commenced. 

We will now retrograde a little, to follow the move- 
ments of our hero. As soon as Bertram had left him, 
he proceeded to the commanding officer, to acquaint 
him with what he had heard. At first. Count Col. 
loredo thought the whole merely an idle report, pro- 
duced by fear and misunderstanding, as is frequently 
the case among the lower classes and in times of com- 
motion. But other circumstances, communicated by 
Waldstein, at last attracted his notice, and he issued 
orders that the bridge-tower (whose possession was of 
so much importance) should be reinforced, and de- 
fended by a body of regular troops, in addition to the 
corps of students. 

The preparations in the event of an attack, (which 
wore to be carried on with all possible secrecy,) kept 
Waldstein thoroughly employed ;-^nd thus passed 
the hours until the sun had sunk beneath the Hrad- 
schin, and the bustle of the town gradually subsided. 
Waldstein had finished the labour of the day ; and, 
much fatigued, though quite cheerful, sat himself down 
with Wulden at the window facing the castle-hill, in 
order not to miss the signal Bertram had promised to 
give, in case the attack should be intended for the 
morrow, which, however, he did not greatly expect. 

It ^rew darker and darker, and no signal appeared. 
The lights in the houses were reflected by the stream. 
Waldstein became very thoughtful ; tb« conversation, 
just before so animated, gradually ceased ; and Wulden 
could perceive, that thoughts and recollections on- 
allied to the present moment occupied his friend. In 
fact, the image of Joanna hovered before Albert's 
eyes ; her devotedness to a noble object, blended as it 
was with personal attachment to him, touched him 
deeply ; and it is most probable that, at the very mo- * 
ment Joanna was involuntarily bewailing their way- 
ward destiny, on the castle-hill, Waldsteiii pursued a 
train of thought precisely similar, in the guard-room 
of the bridge-tower. 

"To what good result can these feelings tend?" 
thought he. " Ought not I, as the elder, and perhaps 
the wiser of the two (here he might have been mis- 
taken) to repress such vain emotions in my bosom, 
and seek to discourage their development in hers ?" 

To his companion, this long reverie was not par- 
ticularly amusing ; and, as if desirous to break the 
spell, he suddenly rose from hii seat and exclaimed — 
" It does not seem that any thing will occur to-night : 
It is getting late." ^I, at any rate, will continue on 
the watch," replied Waldstein : " to suffer them possi- 
bly to incur danger, to no purpose, would indeed be 
grievous." Even as he' spake, the fiei^ herald issued, 
as it were, from out the dark earth, and aspired toward 
heaven — the abiding-place of light. 

Tho young men stood for one moment motionless 
the next, Waldstein seized a steel that lay by, and set 
fire to some powder placed before the window for that 
purpose. The brief flash was directly swallowed up 
in darkness — but not before it had been observed on 
the castle-hill. " To-morrow, then, is the day," cried 
Leopold, delightedly : " it is nearer than I had hoped." 
" It was ohe r' shouted Waldsteih. " She !" echoed 
Wulden, with a tone and look of mystification- " It 
was Joanna herself!" " What ! that fired the Wcket ? 
How do you know V* "I saw her figure by the iwift- 
flashing light, and could not mistake it." 

The friends now onoe mtat repalrad (o Bfarsbal 
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CoUoredo, and having^ obtained audience, made their 
iWport — the result whereof was, that all the neoeeeary 
orders were iseoed, and eiverj thing* in an hour or so 
betokened preparation* Albert and Leopold, harin^ 
attended to the duties prescribed to them, sought, in 
brief repose, additional strength to meet the impend. 
tag conflict. 

As soon as daylight appeared, the first thundering 
of the cannon, which grew more violent and more 
constant, interrupted the calm of the clear, bright 
morninff. It proceeded from the Ziskaberg, where 
Count Magnus de la Garde had his post, and had 
lasted about an hour, when suddenly a troop of sol- 
diers issued from the gate, and galloped over the 
bridge, led on by their commander, and provided with 
petards, iron bars, and all instruments requisite for 
forcing the bridge-tower, toward which they directed 
their movement. 

^ Now is the decisive moment !'* shouted Waldstein, 
and every one hastened to his place. At the same 
time, the bells of the Old and New Town sounded the 
alarm, and every man able to bear arms proceeded in 
full speed to one of the ramparts of his native place. 
Never before had the Swedes attacked with such im- 
petuosity and obstinacy ;— but the most terrific assault 
was that on the side of the Old-Town. Odowalsky, 
who had long before learned that his rival was still 
living, and had caused the first storming of the Old- 
Town to fail, had selected this part of the duty ; while 
Waldstein immediately recognised in the Swedish 
Colonel who, with haughty assurance, galloped first 
over the bridge, and directed the attack with equal 
judgment and ^ect, the very man whose life he had 
lately saved on the Hradschin. This recognition 
served only to increase his spirits and seal. The 
struggle was long and obstinate ; red-hot balls were 
thrown into the town, and set fire to it in several parts. 
But the inhabitants, regardless of the destruction that 
threatened their property, willingly placed it in the 
care of the Jews, who were employed in extinguishing 
the flames, and (to their honour be it mentioned) per- 
formed their duty willingly and feariessly. 

The combat, in different places, had lasted several 
hours. Many of the Swedish troops fell before the 
walla of the New- Town ; and a still greater quantity 
in proportion to the iofisrior number of the besieged, 
had met their death at the bridge-tower, which they 
ibund it impossible to carry, and where the students, 
under the command of Waldstein and Wulden, kept 
up such an eflbctive fire from the intreochments and 
battlements, that Odowalsky, after having been slightly 
grazed by a bullet on the knee, and seeing the greatest 
part of his troops either dead or wounded around him, 
at length gave signal for retreat 

Ekurning with rage and shame, and exasperated bv 
the pain of his wound, be led his troops back through 
Bridge street, and having inspeeted the residue, and 
ordered them to their barracks, he submitted to the 
investigation of his hurt, and for that purpose pro- 
ceeded to the house of Waldstein, which he had not 
only looked upon as his occasional residence in town, 
but as his contingent property — and bit his lips from 
mortification when he was compelled to enter it to-day 
with fainter hopes than ever of ultimate possession. 
What was most vexatious to him was the idea, that 
both his strength and skill had been exerted in vain 
on the resistanoe opposed by raw and inexperienced 
youths, and their commander, who had thn« a second 
time firnstrated his plans. The oirctuBstance that this 
commander had once saved his life sharpened the 
bitter sting, and produced in him a temper of mind 
quite intolerable. 

In tbe midst of these sullen thoughts, he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Colonel Coppy, who likewise 
retvmed from his unsooceesfnl enterprise— the storm- 
ing of the Spittel-gate, where be had been pctsted with 
his reg inent under the command of the Count de la 
Garde. The tw* comrades exchanged unpleasant re- 
ports^ with these advantages on Coppy 's side, — that 
he was by far the most good-natured of the two— did 
not Ibel quite so irritated, (the plan not having 
emanated from him,) and had escaped with a whole 
skin^ 

they talked over the different oircumstaacee that 
had distioguisbed the oenifliet, and expatiated e« the 
siDgutaitty of tbe idhise of their expedition. Odo- 
walsky, op casting about in fals nsiad iiH tha cause 
of this failure, expressed his fima ecomotton that 
troaehery had tel tha Bsjieiians cm Omit guard, and 



induced them iq strengthen the previously neglected 
post of the bridge-tower. 

^Likely enough, i'faith," answered the bluff* old 
soldier. ** And now yon speak of treachery, it reminds 
me of a curious circumstance which I heard to-day." 
^ What is that ?" inquired Odowalsky, eagerly. ** An 
officer in De la Garde's regiment told me, that he saw 
from the Ziskaberg, where he had been visiting a 
friend, a rocket rise opposite the Old-Town." ** And 
did he not report upon it, or take steps to discover its 
meaning 7'' ^ He reported it ; but as nothing more 
was heard of the matter. General Wurtemberg, to 
whom the fact was made known, deemed it unneces- 
sary to take any fuKher notice of it, thinking probably 
that it was some school-boys amusing themselves.'' 
** The dolt !" muttered Odowalsky ; ana he continued, 
** If others neglect their duty, I will not mine. We 
will find who discharged this rockdt, depend on it." 
Then, afler a brief pause, during which he appeared 
lost in thought, he abruptly added— ^ Waldstein is 
commander of the bridge-tower, this house is his, and 
the people adore him. The treachery has originated 
here /" 

He then rose, and prepared, leaning on one of his 
people-^for walking waa difficult on account of his 
wound — to mount the Hradschin, and make his report 
to Count Konigsmark,— a duty which he had scarce 
ever performed with so much reluctance. 

The interview was long, and marked by those feel- 
ings of suspicion on the one side, and aversion on the 
other, which every day grew stronger, and were 
softened on tbe general's part by policy alone, and 
on the colonel's by military discipline. Odowalsky 
dwelt with considerable force on the circumstance 
that had been communicated to him respecting the 
rocket, and Konigsmark appeared to consider it worthy 
of deep attention. He praised the zeal expressed by 
Odowalsky to discover the parties implicated in firing 
it, and assured him of his own co-operation to that 
effect. 

On leaving head-quarters, the colonel found tbe 
irritation arising from his hurt too great to admit of 
his walking further ; and a litter having been prorided, 
he intimated his desire to be conveyed across the Mol- 
davia to Troy. 

Helen was already informed of Hhe unsacoessful re- 
sult of the affair ; she had heard, too, that Odowalsky 
had been wounded, though so slightly, as to have re- 
turned to the Hradschin on foot. She therefore an- 
ticipated his arrival with mingled feelings of joy at 
his preservation, and anooyanoe at the failure of'^ the 
undertaking, from the succees whereof she had ex- 
pected so much. She knew, too, that this failure 
would, according to custom, exasperate the colonel^ 
temper, and lead him to wreak his spleen on all around 
him. She had hoped that he would send a messenger 
with a more exact aecount ; but instead of a messen- 
ger, she descried, from the castle window, (which 
commanded a view of the Moldavia, and whereat she 
had remained almost the whole afternoon,) a boat with 
a litter, and manned by the attendants of Odowalsky. 
Her knees almost refused their office as she hurried 
down the steps and through the garden, ki order to 
reach the banks of the river as quickly as her trem- 
bling limbs wonld permit. What frightful images did 
her foreboding &ncy picture! — Odowalsky Beverely 
wounded, dying, deeiroos of bidding her farewell with 
his latest breath ! 

She had just reached tbe garden gate, when her 
lover, supported, it is true, by two of his people, but 
otherwise looking in good health, met her. ^ Thank 
God !" cried she, ^*- my fears exaggerated the reality." 
They exchanged greetings, and (Odowalsky explained 
the nature of his hurt. 

Arrived in the drawing-room of the castle, tbe 
colonel seated himself, dismissed his attendants, and 
calling Helen to him, affBctionately pressed her to his 
bosom. ** Here let me rest I" cried be : ^ with the ex- 
ception of yourself, the whole human race is born to 
torment me, and by their stupidity or knavery to frus- 
trate my best designs !" 

Helen strove by tender assiduities to eaUn the mani- 
fest perturbation of her lover'a mind, and by the pro- 
virion of every sequidte comfiMrt to deaden his sense of 
bodily pain, wluefa was oecasiosially acute. She lis- 
tened ia silence to his voaiferous oomplainta of Coppy, 
KonifSMaf k and oliiars, and eveo vepteesed the somei 
what aadefinahki enotioiis that spnmg up in her 
wa^Fward iftea«t, whan Odewabky poured iMtfa a 



string of invectives against Waldstein, tbe very bittttr* 
ness of which tended to prove the gallantry aod good 
conduct displayed by that noble youth. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 
The parts of Prague unoccupied by the enenij, ex- 
hibited, aiXer the battle, a very diffsrent picture. In* 
stead of discontent and mutual distrust, which reigned 
in the head quarters of the Swedes and their adherently 
every heart on the other side of the Moldavia' felt 
and confident. The repeated storming bad 
bravely repulsed ; the courage and resolution of the 
garrison, as well as of the inhabitants, had stood a 
severe trial ; and the loss of the enemy had been eo 
great, as to make a long interval of rest more Ibas 
probable — perhaps until the town was relieved, as 
event to be shortly expected, since, in the fint plaea. 
Colonel Grolz was collecting troops ii^ the Circle of 
Budweis ; and in the next, the conclusion 4at peaee 
could not be at any very great distance. Tbe Swedes 
had even asked for an armistice, to enable them to 
carry off their wounded from before the bridge and 
ramparts, and to bury their dead, to whieb Couat 
Collorodo willingly consented ; for in the town, also, 
similar duties were to be performed, althoag^b to a kis 
extent 

And here again Father Plaehy showed himsilf 
active in another way. Scarcely had be unbockM 
his swotd, and taken off his casque, ere, a« the piooi 
priest, he stood at the bedside of the wounded, (par- 
ticularly of the corps of students) anzioaaly takis; 
care of those whose cases admitted hope oT recovery* 
and soothing the death-bed of such as were ^ivea over, 
by prayer and consolation. But nothing coDtribalei 
more to his happiness than the gallant coodiust of hii 
former pupil, and the praise bestowed on bina by thi 
officers, and even by Field-Marshal CoUoredo bimselC 
As soon, therefore, as he had fulfilled tboee eacrd 
duties, he hastened to Waldstein, whom he food 
with his firiend Wulden, talking over the labonra s/tka 
day. Albert, at sight of the worthy ecclesiastic, lu 
toward him, pressed his hand, and endeayovired ts 
draw it to his lips, declaring, in answer to tbe Ikthcr^ 
encomiums, that all he had been able to achieve sa 
this or any other day, resulted solely from the 
of that excellent man, whom he considered ae 
father. 

** God bless you, my child I" said Plaehy, ranch ^ 
fected, " and grant that you may emulate tbe fair tet 
of your princely relative !" 

The three friends sat down to take some neeessarj 
refreshment, and to ** fight their battles o'*er again** b 
cheerful converse. The subject was enlivening, sad 
so was the cheer ; and even Waldstein's spirits rose H 
a joyous mood. There was one reflection, bowevr, 
which seemed to check the exuberance of his mirtk, 
and restore in his bosom the habitual sway of anxieai 
thought : it was connected with the danger tbat ha4 
possibly accrued to Bertram and Joanna^ in ooDaa* 
quence of their agency with respect to tbe rocket. Bf 
had, as may be imagined, heard nothing since, eithv 
of or from them ; and was fearful lest their patrioik 
undertaking might have subjected them to tbe peraa* 
cution of an enraged enemy. 

Nor was this apprehension groundless. Odowalskj 
loudly and publicly insisting on an inquiry, KonigB- 
mark was induced to appoint a committee for tbe ia- 
vestigatioa of the affair, of which committee, Ods- 
walsky was himself constituted a member. The 
assigned for Ihis step was, the safety of the Swi 
army, and the punishment of any who had dared (eves 
from a wish to serve their fellow citizens) to hatch 
treasonable projects against it : — but it was in reahtj 
subservient to Odowalsky's anxious desire to be re- 
venged on the betrayer of liis individual scheme, ai 
well as on Waldstein, who became more hatefal to hia 
every day, and whom he hoped to mortify by the 
punishmeut of one of his most faithful dependents-' 
for his natural sagacity had at once fixed en Bertran 
as the delinquenU 

Konigsmark, disgusted with all these profseedingi, 
and who besides could not« after his late lose, take 
any decisive step without fre<>h succour, took advan- 
tage of the short interval of the armistioe, io €soo)|ali- 
meel, upon his arrival in Leipsic, the Count PalaUae 
Charles Gostavus, to whom Queen Christiana bai 
confided the coniman/ of her whole army. Thii 
Prinoe had entered Germany^ bringing wim bin a 
cansideraUa reinforcement from^ Bvedea, aad was ea 
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the point of inarching his troops into Bohemia, for the 
reduction of Prague. Konigsmark, therefore, naming 
Connt Magnos de la Garde president (^ this commis. 
sion, set out for Saxony ; and Odowalaky viewed his 
departure with very mixed feelings ; for although the 
gmeraPs absence gave him greater scope in the 
prosecution of his inquiry, he was, ou the other hand, 
apprehensive lest Koni^^smark might prejudice him in 
the eyes of the Coant Palatine, on whom he built his 
hopes of promotion. 

Nothing oarae to light for some time respecting the 
sopposed signal Bertram stoutly denied every thing ; 
the other men about the house really knew nothing of 
the affair; and no one suspecte4 Joanna. Another 
method was now therefore taken, by endeavouring to 
ascertain what person from the government castle 
might have heen on that spot at the time coinciding 
with the account of the Swedish officer who had no- 
ticed the signal. 

And here, to the great astonishment of every mem- 
ber of the court, the course of the examination brought 
before them a person whose rank, birth, and character 
differed widely from those of any one hitherto scruti- 
nised. This was Count Martinitz, Crovernor-General 
of Bohemia, the first person in the kingdom, and re- 
presentaiive of the sovereign. He had been walking 
that evening— on this point all accounts agreed — quite 
alone, on Uiat part of the casUo-hill. His hatred to 
the Swedes, and to the creed which they supported in 
Germany, was well known; whilst his .high station, 
and the universal attachment of the people, might well 
place it in his power to obtain secret information of 
every thing going on both in Prague, and with the be- 
sieging army. Thus, all things taken into considera- 
tion, the probability of his being the culprit amounted 
nearly to a certainty. Count de la Garde was much 
inclined to put an end to an inquiry which could now 
lead to none but painful results; for, what measures 
could be adopted, in case of conviction, against a man 
of the ^ovemor^s powerful connections, and of such 
an advanced age, (he being nearly seventyO that would 
not be extremely odious, and, possibly, in the event, 
disastrous to the Swedes themselves f Thus argued 
De la Garde, and the majority of the court concurred 
with him in opinion. Odowalsky, however, rose in a 
fury, and maintained in an energetic speech, which 
•derived additional influence from his commanding 
person and melodious voice, that, for from fearing to 
create discontent among the inhabitants by having re- 
course to severe measures, they should remember that 
it was these severe measures only which could ensure 
the safety of the Swedish troops in the middle of a 
people addicted to sedition and rebellion. ** Nothing 
^ but the principle of intimidation can preserve us,'* said 
he in conclusion, ^ and these Bohemians must tremble 
at us, if they are not to despise, or revolt agaiust us.** 
The votes of the officers began to bo divided. One 
part adhered to their former opinion, and wished to 
suppress the inquiry ; whilst the other, and by far the 
most numeroas, were induced by Odowalsky*s speech' 
to insist upon instituting criminal proceedings against 
the governor-general. 

All that th» president of the commission could ob- 
tain, was authority to interrogate Count Martinitz at 
his own apartments in the castle, rather than summon 
him before the military tribunal ; and hoping to re- 
ceive full exculpation from the venerable old man, he 
proceeded, though reluctantly, to fulfil his mission. 

Count Martinitz received De la Garde with polite- 
ness and urbanity : but when the latter went on to ex- 
plain Che purport of his visit, the count, like an old 
tactician, shrank into silence and dogged reserve. Ho 
knew nothing of the affair : he had neither seen the 
rocket nor the person who fired it ; and in conclusion, 
begged to be excused from answering such inquisi- 
torial questions, which he regarded as offensive to his 
self-respect and dignity. 

De la Garde pntsued his way back to the hall of in- 
quiry with no pleasurable feelings. He reported the 
denial of the governor, and urged the indelicacy of 
subjecting that nobleman to any further scrutiny- 
suggesting that it would be better to follow up their 
investigation in some other quarter. This proposal 
was, however, vigorously contested by Odowalsky and 
his party ; and De la Garde, overpowered by a majority 
of votes, was at length obliged to yield to the arrange, 
ment of Count Martinitz being confined, as a close 
prisoner, to his own room, until he should feel disposed 
to be more explicit. The old governor-general sub- 



mitted to this fresh insult with dignified composure, 
and struggled manfully with his rising indignation 
when apprised that even the countess, his wife, could 
not be suffered to hold intercourse with him, unless in 
presence -of a Swedish officer. 

The news of the governor's arrest spread through 
the Kleinseite, and was productive of the greatest 
alarm. The proceedings of the investigating com- 
mittee had previously ^en little regarded, and their 
purport scarcely understood. Now, however, they 
were adverted to, and watched, with interest and ap- 
prehension. Exaggerated rumours, as is usual in such 
circumstances, flew around; and a report quickly pene- 
trated, among other quarters, into the Waldstein pa- 
lace, that the life of the honourable man was in im- 
minent danger. 

** My dear father !** cried Joanna, as soon as the 
friend who brought this intelligence had left the room : 
** My dear father ! I neither can nor will be silent any 
longer. The life of Count Martinitz is threatened by 
these diabolical Swedes, because he is considered, it 
seems, the author of that signal, and th^ head of a 
conspiracy against the lives of the Swedish garrison. 
As to the second accusation, I know not how far it 
may be true, although it appears to me, upon the 
whole, quite improbable ; but, from the former he must 
be cleared.** ** Joanna !*' exclaimed Bertram, much 
alarmed, ** What are you thinking of? Do you wish 
us to become our own accusers ?*' ^ Tou, father,** re- 
plied she calmly, ^ are not implicated in this matter. 

I am the delinquent ; and it is, therefore, but just ** 

^O God !**^ied the old man, in anguish, *^Tou will 
destroy yourself without saving him r* •♦ Why, surely, 
were I to come forward and admit that it was I—** 
^* They will not believe you ; you will ruin yourself, 
and me too, without being of any use to the governor." 
^ Be at peace, father, — at least as far as regards your- 
self. I have long considered the matter ; indeed, ever 
since I heard this inquiry was pending. It was I alone 
who originally extorted the secret from these Swedish 
monsters ; I alone gave the signal. You were a pri- 
soner at the time, and they dare not touch a hair of 
your head ! — and, as to me, it is by no means clear that 
they would proceed to extremities. Their object ia to 
intimidate, not to be gratuitously cruel !'* 

Joanna did all in her power to re-assure her father ; 
but, In truth, her position was of a most difficult and 
delicate nature. She would fain have taken the con- 
templated step without Bertram's knowledge ; but she 
dreaded his subsequent interference, in that case. She 
endeavoured to make him feel, that sooner or later the 
truth must come to light, as the Swedes would never 
rest till they had siAed the matter to the bottom ; she 
represented to him how nobly the count had behaved, 
preferring the exposure of his own person to unworthy 
and rigorous treatment, rather than betray a girl un- 
known to him, whom he had detected in a clandestine 
act ; and that therefore, now his liberty and honour 
were threatened, it became imperative on her to take 
the blame upon herself. 

She, at length, succeeded in inducing her father to 
concur with her in opinion thus far. But she found it 
much more difficult to prevent him fVom participating 
in her confession. Bertram tenderly loved his daugh- 
ter ; and the idea even of dying with her appeared less 
afflicting, than that of seeing her exposed to danger in 
which he had no share. Notwithstanding, the girl 
found sufficient address to quiet her father s anxious 
solicitude on this point also, — persuading him, that the 
actions of a woman were far less likely to be visited 
with severity than those of a man ; and dwelling on 
the high and amiable character of Count de la Garde, 
whom all— ^ven the inhabitants of the Kleinseite — 
united in praising for justice and humanity. 

Having thus wrung from the poor old man his slow 
consent, and solemn promise of abstaining from inter- 
ference, the Bohemian maiden, simply and modestly 
dressed, and attended only by a female servant, as- 
cended with a sorrowful heart, but firm resolve, the 
castle steps, timidly approached the Swedish sentries, 
and requested an audience of the Count de la Garde, as 
a citizen's daughter from the Kleinseite, who had some^ 
important communication to make to him, respecting 
the sijpial given %o the enemy on the eve of the storm- 
ing of the bridge^tower. 

She was soon admitted, and entered, covered with 
blushes; for there were a great number of officers 
with the count, and the oye* of all were turned upon 
her. She panted a mement, and the striking beauty 



as well as innocence of her appearance induced De la 
Garde to advance a few steps, and suggest her ad- 
journing into anotlier room, where, finding herself 
alone with the noble Swede, she summoned all her 
strength of mind, and said — ^* I have been informed, 
air, that an inquiry has been set on foot against his 
excellency, the governor, who is accused of having 
fired that rocket, which, in the Swedish head-quarters, 
has been regarded as a signal given their enemy.** 

** Tou are right,^ answered De la Garde, courteously, 
*^ Have you any further details to communicate .^** ** I 
have,** replied she, ^ and if vou, sir, will pledge your 
word that Count Martinitz shall be restored to liberty, 
and no longer exposed to trouble and vexation, when 
you know the guilty person, 1 will disclose that per- 
son.** " You !" ** Will you give me your promise ?" 
**Yes, provided the count can be fully exculpated." 
** He can, most fully and unreservedly. U was / who 
fired the rocket." ^ And do j^ou tell me this yourself 7" 
^ I cannot endure to see an innocent mani and one so 
univeraally respected, suffering for an action of my 
own, and of which, I candidly confess, I am proud." 
De la Garde looked at Joanna with astonishment. 
** Who are you, young woman 7" asked he. She told 
him her name, and explained, In addition, the cireum- 
stances which had preceded and accompanied the dis- 
charge of the rocket, carefully suppressing, however, 
her encounter with Martinitz. Her father's expedition 
also to Waldstein, in disguise, to apprise him generally 
of the Swedish scheme, she appropriated to herself;— 
and ended, af^er exciting at once the astonishment and 
incredulity of her auditor. He listened to her with 
deep attention, but doubted while he listened, and 
when she had concluded, told her as mueh. Joanna 
persisted, however, in her confession ; and when De la 
Garde pointed out the evil consequences whicii might, 
and most probably would, be entailed on her thereby, 
she shuddered, but continued firm. At length De la 
Garde, after looking at her for awhile with great in- 
terest, said: ^ After what has passed between us, I 
cannot allow you to be at large : at the same time I do 
not wish, for the present, to avail myself of your volun- 
tary impeachment. A commodious room shall be as- 
signed vou, where I beg vou to reflect upon what I 
have said ; and if you snail find, that your generosity, 
or whatever other motive may have induced you thus 
to screen Count Martinitz at ^our own expense, has 
carried you too far, remember, it is Counl de la Garde 
who has heard your confession, and not the president 
of the committee." 

Joanna made her obeisance, and, not without emo- 
tion, thanked the count for his candour : — but not a 
word did she retract, only begging that her father 
might be informed of what had happened ; and then 
willingly followed a servant, who was ordered by the 
count to conduct her to an apartment named by him- 
sel£ Here, in the solitude of a confined room, which, 
though tolerably clean and convenient, only received 
its light from a high grated window, the possible con- 
sequences of her step began gradually to unfold them- 
selves. At times, indeed, unused to strong trials, she 
doubted that she had gone too far. She pictured to 
herself her father's sorrow, and the anxiety of Wald- 
stein, were he to hear of her situation ; and yet, strange 
to say ! this latter thought served in some degree to 
comfort her. It was for his sake she had run so great 
a risk ; and she knew him too well, not to feel assured 
that he would approve of the course she had taken, 
and be convinced she ought not, under all circum- 
stances, to have acted otherwise. Thus did she en- 
deavour to soothe her excited feelings, and ultimately 
awaited her fate with composure and resignation. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Leipsic, by the presence of the Count Palatine, wils 
rendered very gay and brilliant. In spite of the dis- 
tresses of war, — in spite of the still visible devastations 
occasioned by so many battles fought*in the neighbour- 
hood, the industry and activity of the inhabitants had 
in a great measure restored comfort and good order; 
ajid the arrival of Prince Gustavus (the future king of 
Sweden) was celebrated with great splendour: the 
bells rang merrily, and the thunder of cannon an- 
nounced the youthful hero's entrance into Leipsic, 
where several office ra of rank (and amongst others 
Konigsmark) awaited hhn. 

At the town hall, a magnificent entertainment was 
prepared for the prince and all the officers of his staff; 
and it seemed as if similarity of religigos worship, and 
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the hopes, which, iu this respect, the Protestant ptrty 
had formed from their alliance with the Swedes, had 
induced them to forget all the hardships thej had suf- 
fered for several years from this very army. 

Konlgsmark availed himself of the first leisure mo- 
ment, on the following day, to communicate to the 
prince the real situation of things before Prague, and 
the reduced state of his army, owing to their repeated 
fruitless attacks, as well as to the sallies of the be- 
sieged ;-*-and, finally, be consulted with the prince on 
the measures necessary to be adopted, in order to get 
possession of the whole town. Gustavus did not feel 
at first disposed to proceed to Bohemia with the entire 
force that Christiana had placed under his commandi 
desirous rather to direct his march toward Bavaria, 
for the purpose of supporting General Wrangel ; and 
only to send a detachment of his army to Bohemia. 
But the reasons urged by Kooigsmark, who repre- 
aented to him the vital importance of the capture of 
Prague, at last prevailed, and the Count Palatine re- 
solved to commence his military career in a brilliant 
manner, by the reduction of a place of so much conse. 
quence. It was therefore decided, that the prince with 
hiB troops, should protract their departure from Leipsio 
awhile longer, in order to await the junction of several 
regiments that had been collected in Westphalia, and 
then proceed by forced marches to the Bohemian 
capital. 

Odowalsky, who had positive orders from Konigs- 
mark not to leave Prague, but who nevertheless con- 
trived, through the medium of certain friends, to make 
interest with Gustavus, had by this means, at the same 
time that he looked forward with malicious satisfac- 
tion to the punishment of Joanna, received the promise 
of being promoted on the first vacancy to the rank of 
general. For the first time during a long period, he 
experienced nnmingled satisfaction ; and his sanguine 
temperament, ever tending to exaggeration, led him to 
feel certain of the ultimate accomplishment of all his 
views. In this spirit, he repaired to Troy; whete, 
without first waiting on Helen, he requested an au- 
dience of the baron, and in due form demanded the 
hand of his niece, adding that he was in hopes of wed- 
ding her in the character of a generaL 

The baron had by degrees become more accustomed 
to Odowalsky, or streitberg, as he was there address- 
ed ; and perceiving the decided sentiments of the young 
lady, — thinking, too, that the conclusion of peace 
would soon make them all friends,— and possibly 
somewhat proud at the idea of an alliance with aa in- 
fluential Swedish officer, — his original strong pre- 
possessions had begun to give way. Daily intercourse, 
likewise, with this sensible and experienced, though 
irritable soldier, had done a good deal toward soflening 
the baron's prejudices. It aiSbrded him amusement in 
his country solitude ; and thus the event which he at 
first regarded as intolerable, became gradually looked 
upon almost as a matter of course. The colonePs pro- 
posal, therefore, was received at all events with com- 
placency ; and the baron answered, that provided his 
niece and her mother were friendly to the union, his 
own consent should not be withheld. 

Helen was accordingly summoned. She was sur- 

Srieed to find Odowali^y with her uncle, without her 
aving previously seen him ; and this surprise was in- 
ercased, when the purpoee of his visit was communi- 
cated, and Odowalsky, with dignified politeness, in the 
presence of the baron, demanded the honor of her hand. 
While smiles and blushes increased her beauty, she 
gave consent ; and the tenderness whore with her lover 
pressed her to his heart, — his features quivering with 
emotion, gave him a higher claim to the esteem of the 
baron, while Helen was fairly enchanted. The aunt 
and mother now joined the family council. The for- 
mer was still prejudiced against the colonel; for, with 
% true woman's pertinacity, she did not forget the 
hopes she had entertained of her cousin Waldstein 
being the object of Helen's choice. She could not, 
however, under the circumstances, refuse her sanction : 
and, as for Madame Berka, herself a Protestant, the 
tbooght of her daughter's union with a general-elect 
of the all-powerful Swedes, gave birth to many ^cl- 
ings calculated to gratify, indeed, to elate her. 

The business was therefore speedily settled, and 
Helen was announced to the whole castle as the future 
bride of Odowalsky, who, after he had pained a few 
hours of delightful conversation with her, in talking 
over their fbture arrangements, returned to Uie town, 
in triumph at the i<(ea of being able to call the lovelieet 



of Prague his own, and with the view, by proceeding in 
the investigation, to wreak still further vengeance upon 
Waldstein. 

The inhabitants of the nnconquered part of Prague 
now enjoyed tolerable repose, nothing of consequence 
taking place; though still every day increased the em- 
barrassed situation of the closely-invested city. Scarce 
any supplies could find admittance, every thing arriving 
from the cpuntry for this purpose having to encomiter 
the greatest difficulties and danger, whibt the' little on 
hand was insufficient to maintain nmch longrer the great 
number of the inhabitants and garrison. 

Forage for the horses, in particular, grew extremely 
scanty; and this want pressed the more severely in con- 
sequence of the arrival of Count Buchheim, with his 
corps, which had just advanced in the greatest haste to 
the aid of Field-Marshal Colloredo, and consisied chiefly 
of cavalry. Accordingly, a council of war was held, 
before which an exact statement was produced, where- 
from it appeared, that, although there v^as no immediate 
dread of want, still this state of things could not possi- 
bly continue long, and that relief^ either by force or hy 
the conclusion of peace, must be obtained. It was 
therefore resolved, as Generals des Souches and Gok 
were assembling a considerable force at Budniers, that 
the Buchheim corps should be dismissed from Prague, 
in order to join that of Golz, and thus form an arma- 
ment sufficiently strong to attack the Swedes, and force 
them to leave Prague at liberty. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the blockade, our volatile 
friend, Leopold, contrived to possess himself of almost 
all the small-talk of the Kleinseite and other places held 
by the enemy; and, among these scraps of intelligence, 
he learnt the circumstance of Odowalsky 's proposal for 
Helen, his acceptance, and the preparations that were 
making for the nuptials, which were to be celebrated on 
the arrival of theGount Palatine, by whom, it was expect- 
ed, Odowalsky 's commission as general would be received. 
Lest any undexterous tongue should charge itself with 
the communication of this news to Waldstein, Wulden, 
immediately on hearing it, sought his friend, and was 
commencing the disclosure in a very circuitous way, 
when Albert cut him short by anticipating the intelli- 
gence, and provinff that he could receive it almost with 
indifierence. In met, the events of the last few weeks 
had done much to dissolve the spell in which Helen's 
fascinations* had originally bound our hero. He now 
clearly saw and folt that the woman who could hang 
upon this Odowalsky, and that Helen whom he had loved, 
were two beings totally distinct. He, therefore, com- 
mented on Leopold's information with calm seriousness, 
lamented Helen's ill fiite, and united with his friend in 
predicting the nnhappiness which so ill-sorted a mar- 
riaee seemed to render certain. 

And Helen thought also of Albert, though with quite 
difierent sensations. Although the stream of circum- 
stances had carried her along with it, yet a sort of re. 
vulsion had taken place in her mind, and the betrothed 
of the Swedish leader, Streitberg, could not avoid sighing 
when she thought of the handsome young Bohemian 
count whoonce uieltat her feet, and whom an approv- 
ing word, spoken in sincerity, would have bound to her 
for ever. The last unsuccessful attempt of the Swedes, 
too, had afiTorded a fVesh proof of his bravery and ca- 
pacity. 

But the die was cast; and Helen sought abstraction 
from painful thoughts in contemplation of the honour 
and greatness which awaited her, add in making pre- 
paration for her nuptials, which were to be solemnized 
with becoming splendour. Odowalsky was not sparing 
in presents to his bride, of the most costly description: 
how he came by the jewels, silks, dec which he lavished 
on her, (and some of which Helen actually recollected 
to have seen adorning the persons of old acquaintances,) 
it was not wise to investigate too scrupulously;— they 
were in fact the spoils of war; and, as such, we sup- 
pose he would be acquitted in a court of /wnour for 
their possession. 

She was seated one day with her mother at the win- 
dow which looked toward the citv, and engaged in 
choosing from amongst sundry rich stuffs, laces, Slo, 
some articles for her wedding-suit, when a boat glided 
across the Moldavia, and shortly afUr, the sound of 
Odowalsky's firm step was heard ascending the stairs. 
Helen flew to meet him, and he entered smiling, and 
inquiring whether she had finished the selection of her 
dress :^*^ You must despatch, ladies !" said he : ** the 



Palatine will very shortly be here.'' *^ We had just 
res into a oommitiee of taate," said Ma- 
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dame de Berka, ** and we will vote you a 
Now, what think you, colonel, of this white dress witix 
the silver clasps and this ruby collar ?'' ** "Dems Ma- 
dam," answered Odowalsky, with a smile, ** I fear 1 
am but bad authority on these subjects. But I hav^e 
ground for confidence in knowing that ray Helen will 
ever be beautiful, robe herself as she may. All I de« 
sire is, that she may be right splendidly attired, as be- 
comes her own perfections, and my bride. But per- 
haps," continued he, " you would have the kindness to 
inform my people that they need not wait. I was so 
anxious to see my bride, that I overlooked girlng tbeni 
the necessarv directions." This rather broad faint was 
forthwith taken, and Madame Berka, good hamoored- 
ly shaking her head, lefl the room. 

The lovers were now alone; and after some endear- 
ments natural enough to persons so situated, bad pass- 
ed between them, Odowalsky proceeded to u&fiikl, 
much to Helen's astonishment, the history of the rocket 
and of Joanna. The young lady had previoosly bees 
made aware of the institution of the Committee of 
Inquiry, and had heard that Count Martinitz had be* 
come implicated; but all was new to her respecting tba 
daughter of Waldstein's steward, and her interest wai 
at once fixed by some hints thrown out toaching a pro- 
bable liaitan between the girl and her master. 

^ But if such be the case," said Odowalsky, tbe 
gleam of triumphant malice passing over his featDrei, 
^ I think I know how to cross their loves. — ^This ii, 
however, no ordinary maiden. She has abondant r^ 
solution — and is handsome too," added he, as if wiffiar 
still further to excite his hearer's attention. *^Am 
what will become of her ?" asked Helen, timidly, ari 
half shuddering at the expression of her lover's coaa- 
tenance. ** That, we have not yet decided. — The offiBMt 
wherewith she stands charged, on her own aulmiasioa 
is a grave one, and may, if rigorous justice be enforced, 
touch her lifo. But then," continued he, aj^iaringly de- 
bating with himself, ** in these cases, d^Ji xedeeoa 
and ennobles, even i£ undergone ignominioudj. Were 
it not better," — and he turned to Helen as he spake, 
— ** were it not better to fix an indelible stain upon to 
rustic pet of Waldstein's, and let her carry it about 
her through a long lifo 7 — the brandy for in^^kvo^^ m 
the pi/2or3^?— -What think you?" <* In thU I have » 
voice," answered Helen, much shocked. c*^ Only, Emetf, 
I beseech you, by the love you pro&ss to bear me, tl^ 
nish not your &ir fiune by descending into tbe thrall «f 
petty jealousy, and sufifering it to iMd yon to acts d 
barbarity. If the girl you speak of most be saczififlBd 
to the stem necessities of a state of war&re, let bee at 
least be honourably doomed. She deserves this laaA, 
for remember, £rnest, that she has done noagbt wbi^ 
/ would not myself, in similar circumstancesa bavi 
sought to accomplish. Degrade not, therefore, in her 
person, the sex you profess to reverence, and whereto I 
belonfir." 

This serious appeal evidently moved the person ts 
whom it was addressed. Better feelings seemed id 
check the dark and malignant vengeance prer wiiich 
his heart had been brooding, and the bitter snettr where- 
with he had alluded to Waldstein's imagined prepos- 
session gave place to a frank smile, as he drew the 
blooming but indignant woman befbre him upon hi* 
knee, and kissed away the sorrowing expreasioii fn»n 
her countenance. 

Meanwhile, in both divisions of the city, on the op- 
posite side of the Moldavia, things had, aAer that day of 
contest and storm, become quite peaceable, — as far, at 
least, as regarded the enemy. But the activity of the 

Jrarrison and citizens in completing new means of de- 
ence, and repairing the walls (which hhd been much 
damaged by the enemy's artillery) still centinued nnre- 
mitting. 

In a tolerably dark night, the corps under the ceo- 
mand of Count Buchheim left the town by the Wose- 
hrader-gate, and retired unobserved and unintermpted 
along the road toward Tabor. The night fitvoured tbe 
concealment of their retreat, and thus Bndibeim got 
considerably the start. But by means of the cooa- 
trv people who came into the Swedish camp, and threogh 
adherents which here and there Uie enemy had, it 
soon became known in the head-qoarters of the 
Swedes. 

Since the departure of Koniffsmark, the eoramand of 
the Swedish army had been held by General Wartem- 
berg, who immediately summoned his chief officers to 
a council of war, on hearing that a junction was pro- 
jecting of the hostile oorpe Si Golx and Bocfaheun. At 
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this council it was resolved that, all things considered, 
Christiana^s cause would be more fully advanced, by the 
breaking-up of the army at present lying before Prague 

more especially as the Count Palatine would bo able 

to invest it far more effectively. Wurtemberg, there- 
fore, gave orders accordinfjfly; and the inhabitants of the 
besieged city beheld with astonishment, that same 
morning, the sinking of the Swedish lines of tents upon 
the Zbkaberg and every adjacent height, the withdraw ing 
of the cannon, and the getting into motion of the Wur- 
temberg corps. Overjoyed, they exchanged congratu- 
lations with each other respecting this uulooked-tor re- 
lease: the occasion whereof seemed at first almost miracu- 
lous: communication with the country round was re- 
established, and provisions became once more tolerably 
I^Htifbl. But tl)eae happy feelings were soon suspend- 
ed, when the road the Wurtemberg corps had taken be- 
came known; and the citizens were again in a state of 
anxiety as to what would befall them, in case the Swe- 
dish general succeeded in getting up with Buchheim 
before his junction with Golz. Still, the long-debarred 
liberty of getting outside the gates, and renewing inter- 
course with friends and relatives, was a positive source 
of present delight, and fireely indulged. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Waldstein, in the mean time, had been a prey to 
many anxious thoughts. He had heard that the Swedes 
had dared to draw within their detested web his noble 
friend. Count Martinitz^ — ^the information of which fact 
was accompanied by a number of different rumours. 
Some said that the count had given a signal to Field- 
Marshal Colloredo, from the palace-garden; others, that 
he had sent to him a disguised messenger; others again 
pretended to have seen tne rocket ascend, not from the 
palace-giirden, but the vicinity of the pyramid which 
commennoratod the former escape of the governor. All 
these contradictory reports — each of which contained a 
Httle substratum of truth, (as Albert, and he alone well 
knew,) fiUed his heart with immediate fear for Count 
Martinitz,and remote apprehensions concerning Joanna, 
over whom he saw the sword hanging as it were by a 
thread. Willingly, therefore, did he avail himself of the 
new state of things, and accompanied Wulden to a gar- 
den situated before the Kom-^te, the fresh verdure 
whereof most gently wooed their senses aAer so much 
confinement. 

Hither came, in common with many of the inhabi- 
tants of Prague and individuals attached to the gar- 
rison, several Swedish officers belonging to he corps 
left in possession of the Kleinseite; for the place was at 
present re^rded (by a sort of tacit compact) as neutral 
ground. By these means, our hero hoped to learn, in 
an indirect way, something about the^ affair in which he 
was so deeply mterested, and respecting which he was 
withheld fi-om direct inquiry by the fear of betraying 
Joanna. 

He sat down at a table where a couple of Swedes 
had already 9eated themselves, and whom Leopdd had 
engaged in conversation. The discourse for a time turn- 
ed upon various unimportant matters. The Swedes 
spoke in reviling terms against a country^ wherein wine 
was with difficulty to be procured — paying, meantime, 
due devotion to the Bohemian beer; whilst Waldstein 
sought some occasion (without exciting suspicion) of 
bringing into debate the occurrences of the day and the 
celebrated examination. 

Thus occupied, his whole attention was enchained by 
the dialogue of a couple of Swedish dragoons, who had 
seated themselves next to some citizens of the Old- 
Town at a table behind him. ** I tell you she i^ a 
witch,** said one of these men. "Are you not ashamed 
of such silly superstition?** returned the other. " Our 
colonel, who is acquainted with every thing, says there 
are no witches.** ^ Our colonel,** rejoined the first, 
" is a free-thinker, that is well known : he goes to no 
church, and mocks the preachers as well as the monks: 
but with us in Sweden, every child can tell you, that 
the Fwif carry on all sorts of witchery.'* •• Ay, indeed!*' 
interrupted one of the Old-Town citizens. " 1 have often 
heard so; and is it true?** «* To be sure !** replied the 
first dragoon, '' and has been so ever since the heathen 
times, when they sacrificed to thoir idols, which were 
nothing else than disguised devils, who, in return, taught 
them all sorts of mischief.** ^* But what has this to do, 
even if granted, with the maiden of the Kleinseite?** 
asked another citizen. ** She has, doubtless, had re- 
coarse to magical arts m fi^strating our scheme for the 
capture of the bridge-tower,** answered the soldier. **Ma- 
gical arts I nonsense !'* exclaimed his comrade. ^ She 



carried on some understanding with the people on the 
other side. They sav she has a paramour amongst the 
garrison here,** added he, turning to the citizens; ^ you 
ought to know that better than we.** ^ The maiden,*' 
exclaimed a Bohemian, who had not previously joined 
in the discourse, ** bears an exemplary character. I 
know both her father and herself; I think it in the last 
degree improbable that she ever had a paramour^ — par- 
ticularly — ^you will excuse me, gentlemen — among sol- 
diers.*' ** She must have hoeh in understandiiig with 
some one," said the least superstitious of the Swedes. 
** With the devil !** exclaimed his more credulous com- 
panion; ^ and for that understanding, she will, to-mor- 
row, be burnt as a witch." 

Hitherto Waldstein had listened, though with great 
anxiety, still with resolute calmness. But, at the last 
words of the dragoon, he sprang up, and Wulden, who 
had likewise paid the greatest attention to the discourse, 
saw the moment at hand when his fi-iend, who had thus 
far preserved a kind of incognito, would, in all proba- 
bility, betray himself. Accoi^in^l^, he rose also ; and, 
taking Albert by the arm, he led him a little aside, en- 
treating him to be composed, and offering to extract 
from the officers with whom he had previously held 
converse, the facts of the case. 

Resuming discourse with these gentlemen, he said 
smiling, ** Our neighbours are discussing no less serious 
a subject than the existence of witchcraft, — and talk of 
burning a witch in the Kleinseite to-morrow. What 
means this 7" ** Oh, the blockheads !** answered one of 
the officers, ** They know not what they talk about. 
There certainly is, however, a delinquent, — and that a 
female one,— to be executed to-morrow.** Waldstein 
grasped Leopold's arm, and turned deadly pale, but re- 
mained silent ** And for what ofience, pray?*' resumed 
Wulden, affecting carelessness. ** I scarce know whe- 
ther I ought to satisfy you, as matters stand between 
us,** returned the Swede. ^ However, I don't see what 
harm can come of it, especially as sentence is fuHy pro- 
nounced. The individual in question has been convict- 
ed, upon her own statement, of a highly dangerous 
connection with some of your party in the Old-Town, 
and to-morrow she expiates her delinquency by decapita- 
tion, which mode of death has been conceded as a fii- 
vour." *'She should more properly," interposed an- 
other, ^ have been first placed in the pillory; but the 
Count de la Garde, in pity of her youth and sex, has 
remitted that part of^ the punishment." ** And her 
crime,'*^ said Waldstein, making a desperate efibrt to re- 
press his maddening emotion, ** merely faithfulness to- 
ward her prince and country. Is not this sentence 
strange?" "Not a whit," replied the other. *• It is 
the custom and the chance of war : the penalty has 
been risked, and will be enforced. Were you masters 
of a- Swedish city, and we lyin^ before the walls in 
order to relieve it, you would find it indispensable to act 
thus in your turn. What indeed would become of an 
army in a hostile country, did it not resent and punish 
severely conspiracy on the part of the inhabitants?" 
** Punish, but surely not vrith loss of life ! — and a wo- 
man too !" exclaimed Albert, his words inaudible f^om 
excess of controlled feeling, which was, in fact, on the 
point of bursting its boundary. 

Lest this untoward accident should happen, Leopold, 
bowing to the officers, withdrew his friend, and hurried 
him, apparently scarce conpcious whether he was led, 
out of the warden. No sooner did he perceive himself 
alone with Wulden, however, than Waldstein abruptly 
paused, and, tuminfir on his companion a countenance 
in which stem resolve strangely hlended itself with bit- 
ter suffering, he said, ** Leopold, the musi be reicued /" 
^ She shaU .'*' answered the other, returning the convul- 
sive pressure of his hand ; ** only, dear Waldstein, un- 
bend that rigid gaze, and recover your self-possession." 

After the lapse of another minute, the strained eye- 
balls became relaxed, and their wild expression was 
drowned in a flood of tears. ** I cannot," exclaimed the 
poor youth, throwing himself upon the bosom of his 
friend, ** I cannot overcome the horror, the agony, of 
this news I — Joanna to suffer death ! and from devotion 
to her country, and to me /" Wuldeb let the first vio- 
lence of emotion suhmde, and then said, ** My brother ! 
Yon may rely upon me. My whole strength, powers, 
my lifo itpel^^ — ail are yours. But let us consider and 
determine with etrcumspection ! Come, Albert, rest 
upon this bank : — ^you are agitated as I never saw you 
before: the blow foil too sixldenly 1" ^ Let us not lose 
one- moment,"— Ksried Waldstein: ** We must first learn 
where her place of eooSmdmeni is situated, and then 
invent tiw means to firee her tbtnoe." ** Bot not by 



the employment of force ; — that will hardly succeed. 
Think on the favourable position of the Swedes t"— 
^ Force or fraud, — I care not! Somehow, her rescue 
must be accomplished. Upon my students I can de- 
pend. They will storm the castle, if I oominjmd it." 
^Why, Waldstein," said Leopold, forcing a grim smile : 
^ Where is your customary discretion ? Cunning, not 
temerity, roust aid us in this business. I have akeady 
a scheme forming in my mind; — follow me to the town: 
all depends on our gaining exact information." 

Waldstein almost involuntarily followed his friend, 
whose self-command and promptitude on this occasion 
displayed points in his character hitherto undeveloped. 
In the town, the news of the threatened execution now , 
began to spread with surprising rapidity, and to exas- 
perate the minds of all at the cruelty of the Swedes. 
Joaima herself was known to many, and her honest 
father to more. Every one was affected at her melan- 
choly fate, her beauty, her youth, and the noble object 
for the sake of which she was now about to lay down 
her lifo. A sensation, bordering even upon the worship 
of a martyr, seized every heart, and steeled it against 
the unsparing enemy. 

Wulden related to his fkther the cruel circumstance, 
and the latter hastened directly to the several authorities 
of the city, by whom it was immediately determined to 
send a deputation to the head-quarters of the Swedes, 
and endeavour to procure, if not a remission, at least 
an alleviation of the punishment,— proffisring, at the 
same time, a liberal ransom for the lifo of the accus- 
ed. 

Waldstein heard all this with some pleasure, inas- 
much as it testified the universal respect wherein Jo- 
anna was held; but that the Swedes virould give' up their 
victim voluntarily, he never for one- instant believed, 
and even thought the deputation might be more preju- 
dicial than advantageous, since it would impress the 
enemy more fully with the importance of their prisoner. 
What then was to be done ? The first and most neces- 
sary point was to inform himself of the situation of her 
prison, oi its security, and the possibility of penetrating 
it. His whole soul was devoted to this project, and he 
resolved to spare neither blood, nor lifo itself, if neces- 
sary, in its accon^plishment. In the heroical maiden he 
vowed to liberate, he saw merely a noble self-devoted 
individual, attadied to him by friendly ties. The tooer, 
he thought, had nothing to do with the ques^on, for it 
never struck him as possible^ that under any drcumr 
stances, he should wed the daughter of his domestic. 

And he resolved, moreover, that he would attempt this 
enterprise alone. He was well aware of its difficulty 
and danger, and thought, on further consideration, that 
he had no right to bring into hazard the lifo of any of 
his generous friends. 

He reik>lved, therefore, to disguise himself in the cos- 
tume of a trading Israelite ; — and a long hiack robe, a 
girdle round the loins, a high cap, black curled hair, and 
a beard of the same colour, si^ciently concealed the 
identity of his person. Thus, alone, and with a bundle 
on his back under whose light vireight he bent in order 
to conceal his walk and figure, he wandered through 
the gate, and, crossing the Moldavia, he reached the 
Kleinseite without adventure. He moved on, foaring 
much more the prevention of his scheme, in case of de- 
tection, than any danger that might accrue to him per- 
sonally. 

He was not recognised, however, and arrived without 
hinderance at the road called the Bruska, which bis un- 
cle had constructed through the rocks of the Hradschin, 
in order to have a near and commandlns' ascent up to 
the castle-hill. The road, which is wide enough for 
several coaches, whids up the heights, and, on the left 
hand, a side-path leads to the summit in another direc- 
tion. This latter is the ancient ** CaetU viaircase^ 
and Waldstein observed that many persons proceeded by 
this route. He heard the discourse, now and then, of 
the passers-by, and learnt that the curiosity, mixed wiUi 
pity and horror, which universally moves the common 
class on occasions of deep interest, was now the cause 
of alhiring the idle to this pkice, where, from the moat, 
the tower was to be seen in which the unhappy girl was 
to end her lifo as a sacrifice to love of her country. 

With palpitating heart, Albert followed the multitude, 
who all poured akog toward the moat Here, where 
the ancient royal castle, towering upon the long-extend- 
ed back of the Hradschin, overlooked to a great distance 
the country round, the height nnks abruptly downward, 
and fonns, from the north side of the castle, a nearly 
unscaleahk chasm, which is tenned the Hirsch-grabea. 
U is now planted wUh tr«M and hedgei^ and torniBd into 
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a pretty garden. A bridge leads across it into the cas* 
tie ; and two high-towers, even yet in good repairs- 
styled the black and white, — rise from the moat, lean- 
ing against the high castle walls, and serving in earlier 
times as a fortification, but latterly as dungeons for the 
imprisbnment of criminals. It was here that Joanna, 
as soon as the examination took a more serious turn, 
had been confined, — as was now, for the first time, un- 
derstood by Waldstein. 

He reached the moat; end the information afibrded 
by the by-standers soon made him acquainted with the 
window at which the sweet girl occasionally, as they 
told him, showed herself— and, looking over to the open 
country, appeared at the same time to bid fiirewell to 
the world around her. 

Her appearance was even now expected behind the 
bars, and Waldstein, at the foot of the tower, awaited 
her coming with mixed feelings of hope and despair. 
But she did not appear ;• probabl v occupied, on the last 
day which was granted her in this life, by more serious 
thoughts than such as the distant view might suggest. 
Waldstein, however, minutely examined the tower, the 
window, and the whole of the various parts appertaining 
to that section of the castle,— observing where the sen- 
tinels were stationed, and where the wall might be most 
easily scaled. He then stole into the cantliB with his 
wares, hoping to extract from the inmates and guards 
further intelligence, and bent on making as good a 
survey as possible of the interior of the tov^r and its 
structure. 

Thus several hours passed, when, rich with observa- 
tions and plans, and holding the firm determination of 
liberating Joanna this night, he returned by the same 
road to the Old 'Town. 

Mid-day was gone by, and his fViends had been mak- 
ing various speculations as to his long absence, when our 
hero, having thrown aside his disguise, re-entered his 
house. In these speculations Leopold did not join; for 
his secret feelings dictated to him where Albert had 
been, and on what errand. The two fi'iends encounter- 
ed on the threshold, and one glance at the perturbed 
countenance of Waidstein rendered all clear. **And 
you would keep your expedition a secret from meP 
cried Wulden. ^ Tou tbink I will leave you to go 
through the danger alone !" ** Dear Leopold !** — inter- 
posed the other. ^ Is this fair?" continued the former 
reproachfully, ** Is it friendly 7^ Waldstein caught his 
companion's band. " Pardon me," exclaimed he. ** By 
heaven, it was no reservedness ! Why are you to ven- 
ture and sufier for my sake ?*' ** And should I sn^r 
less, knowing you to he absent, in danger? Did you not 
promise this rooming, in the garden, that I should share 
it with you ?*' ^ My generous friend ! I should be 
unworthy of such disinterested zeal, were I to refuse 
the offer it dictates; — ^you shall know all.*' And, commu- 
nicating every thing that he had heard and observed, 
Albert proceeded to debate on the most eligible plan for 
further measures. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

In the castle of Troy also, this day, there was a heart 
full of anxious expectation. As the reader will have 
observed, Helep's position toward her betrothed was far 
from being the same as at a former period, when stolen 
interviews, under the veQ of night and secresy, only al- 
lowed her to cast, at times, a few looks into the heart of 
her friend; and when in security, added to a passionate 
imagination, gave to his every word a distinct and higher 
meaning. All this romance gradually wore away upon 
more frequent intercourse; and unpleasant scenes, such 
AS that respecting Waidstein's mantle, oflen took place. 
It is true, peace was as oflen restored: but the discord 
which had been struck, not from accidental occurrences, 
but fi'om a leading diffi^rence of character, was never 
thoroughly set rigot. Let it not be believed, as it gene- 
rally is, that such little disputes and reconciliations 
serve to animate love the more. True love, which is 
founded upon mutual esteem as well as affoction, needs 
no such contrast of light and shade. Repeated misun- 
derstandings are, on Uie contrary, like so many slight 
wounds which may, doubtless, heal in the heart, yet 
always leave scars behind. 

Waldstein's image occasionally floated upon her mind, 
and doomed her to the agony of remorse. She could 
not conceal from her own judgment, that a union with 
him— the friend of her youth and the beloved of her 
countrymen — ^would have been at once more honourable 
and prudent. His name was on every lip, his praises in 
every heart; iior«ooald the preporationi for the wedding 



— albeit they diverted for awhile her increasing melan- 
choly — by any means dispel it. 

The story of Joanna caused these unwelcome feelings 
to expand with fresh vigour, and lent new zest to her 
growing distrust of Odowalsky. The hopes of her ap- 
pearing in men's eyes as the oride of a hero of the Pro- 
testant faith, had vanished, for it became obvious that 
her betrothed was merely an ambitious adventurer; and 
she could not but be aware to how much disadvantage 
her conduct would be compared, particularly in the eyes 
of Waldstein, with that of the heroic and self-devoted 
Joanna. 

That Waldstein had once warmly loved her, was cer- 
tain ! — it was probable that some remains of this liaUon 
still lingered within his bosom. A serious attachment, 
^ on his part, toward the gardener's daughter, she could 
not crcKiit, feeling certain that the nephew of the Duke 
of Friedland woi3d never so far forget his lineage and 
station. Still, solicitude for her fate would, doubtless, 
actuate him powerfully and stimulate his exertions ; and 
whoever should be instrumental in effiscting her deliver- 
ance, would acouire a right to his warmest gratitude, 
especially were hazard and difficulty to be experienced. 

This thought became gradually clearer to the mind 
of Helen ; the more plainly it developed itself, the more 
interest it had for her ; and she at last formed a fixed 
plan on the subject. She was determined to rescue the 
daughter of Bertram, to conceal her in a safo spot, and 
to inform her lord of this by-a sure way; and, when either 
peace, or the capture of the city, should compromise every 
affair of this nature, then would she, as a welcome gift, 
present to Waldstein his rescued dependant. To what 
all this might lead, Helen either could not, or would not, 
attempt to foresee. 

Thus were there two parties — and those most op- 
positely situated— interested in gaining information of 
Joanna's place of confinement, and the extent of its 
security. Helen learnt that her prison was in the 
white-tower, and succeeded in making herself known to 
the jailor by means of a trusty attendant and messenger, 
to whom the jailor's wife was related. De la Garde, 
whose slow consent had been wrung to this extreme 
measure, had ordered the utmost forb<^ranee and gentle- 
ness to be used toward the unhappy girl. The watch, 
therefore, was not very strict; and if, instead of Joanna, 
some resolute man had been imprisoned there, he might 
readily have efi^cted his escape ; — nay, it seemed as if 
De la Grarde- would not have been much displeased at 
such a result. 

Helen built her scheme uoon these various observa- 
tions and accounts; and the faithful Margaret (the at- 
tendant^ before alluded to) afforded her every possible 
aid. Disguises and horses were secretly procured ; and 
on that same day whereon Waldstein had passed so 
many hours in making preparations for the enterprise 
of the following night, Helen was also occupied with 
arrangements for Ser plan for the accomplishment of 
the same object 

The son of a cheerful summer's day had descended, 
and twilight spread its shades over the city, wrapping 
in dusk and silence the numerous streets, and the gloomy 
precincts in which was confined the object of so much 
friendly interest and anxiety. The hapless Joanna beheld 
the near approach of the termination of her short exist- 
ence. Her execution was fixed for the next morning. 
She folt the completest consciousness of her innocence, 
but also the fullest conviction that nothing coufd save 
her, as the exertions of several persons of rank in the 
Kleinseite, nay, the interest of the ^vemor-general 
himself, had been to no purpose. Her life, hitherto, had 
been calm and innocent. Such little weaknesses and 
errors as even the best human being cannot wholly 
avoid, she bad heartily confessed and repented of^ to her 
God she believed herself reconciled; nay, she hoped, 
that He would accept as expiatory of her perhaps un- 
known faults, the sacrifice of her youthful life, which 
she losttonly from a pure feeling of duty, and from for- 
eign injustice. 

Two points, however, there were, which still continu- 
ed to discompose her: first, the natural distress of her 
father, whose heart-rending sorrow, when, after long 
prohibition, he was at length permitted to visit the ad- 
judged victim, unhinged her soul, and made her pain- 
fully doubt how fiu" she had been justified in subjecting 
hiip thereto; and secondly, the remembrance of Wald- 
stein, which she sought in vain to repress. Of what 
nature would his emotions be, when he beard of her 
doom ? — Would he make any effi>rt to rescue, or even 
to see her? — These and similar thoughts returned, 
though often chased away, to her mind. How frequtntly, 



during this last night of her earthly existence, ^rbex 
she would have collected her thoughts, and directec 
them to that Power before whose throne she was •o<n 
to stand, did she surprise herself in recollections oi 
quite a different nature ! She beheld before her hu 
beloved form, she heard the cherished tones of Ait 
voice ! The scenes of that evening whereon he had 
rowed her over the lake — with his chagrin on fiDding 
the portrait — all pressed upon her heart. She reflect- 
ed what result might have occurred, could ahe, before 
the invasion of the Swedes, hare spoken with bizn, 
and unfolded that which might have dispersed his evtr 
dent suspicions. 

Thus passed the hours even Yjuicker than Joanna 
had hoped; and, as night approachet^ the jailor's wtTe 
brought her evening meal, which, since she bad beea 
sentenced to death, had been supplied in plenty asd 
delicacy. At the same time she lighted the lamp. 

Joanna partook of little ;«-and the woman proceed- 
ed to inform her how many people had, since yeste;< 
day, been pressing round about the caatle and tht 
white-tower, in hopes of seeing her. ** He perhaps,* 
sighed Joanna to herself, *^ he might have been anKny 
this number rv She learnt also, that a deputation cf 
the principal men of both the Old and New-Town had 
arrived at the castle, in order to solicit remission of her 
sentence; and her heart, at this news, beat violeotir. 
The love of life still worked, in fact, forcibly withn 
her young breast, when any circumstance revived it ; 
and the thought that this attempt had perhaps takes 
place at Waldstein^s instance, forced the blood impele- 
ously through her veins. The %voman at length di^ 
appeared with her provision basket, havingr extingniii 
ed the lamp, — and darkness and silence again i^goei 
around Joanna. 

The bell in the tower of St Veit announced tbi 
midnight hour, when the prisoner was roused frem t i 
train of mournful thought, by imagining that she betri 
a slight rustling without, under the casement of Jkc 
prison. It soon became palpable, and apparently u* 
cended higher and higher. • 

She listened in breathless anxiety, until, at le&gtX 
she fancied she saw a figure move outside the hart cf 
the casement. Directly afterward a sofl voice pr»- 
nounced her name. — ** Gracious heaven ! what don 
this mean ?*' muttered Joanna. ** Can it be posaBM 

that a rescue is at hand ? Should my father^ aai 

she thought of some one else. Just at that momcs: 
the voice repeated, somewhat louder : ** Joanna ! tn 
you there ?'* — It was not her father's voice — tt wti 
b ut oh ! the mingled hope and joy kept her mote. 
and answer she could not — it was the voice of kt 
lord !— 

On a third adjuration, however, she gathered energf 
to reply, and a brief suppressed explanation eosoi^d 
Waldstein was near her — was come to liberate her^ 
Waldstein ! — the idol of her dreams ! — the man (ot 
whose sake chiefly she had staked her life, and was oa 
the point of losing it upon the scaffold ! He came ts 
return the service, by rescuing that UCe at the ban.*^ 
of his own. 

The hollow sound of blows levelled at the bars i9v 
alone broke the stillness. Joanna sank upon her knetf* 
and stretching her arms toward heaven, prayed for & 
blessing upon fiim — prayed for Ait happiness, wliiidt 
was linked with her own, whatever shape her fatoTt 
fate might take. Not her liberation, — not restored 
life, (should the bold undertaking succeed,) was it tbil 
busied her soul ; — it was only the danger to which bs 
exposed himself, and the enrapturedpofttdiit^ of beia; 
beloved by him. 

In this frame of mind she continued koeelingr, ^ 
offering up prayers to God, and vows to the holy vir 
gin and the patron-saints of her country, until agaia 
roused by the voice of her deliverer, who, as sooe 
loosened stones rolled withinside of the apartmest^ 
besought her to take care and keep out ofHheir wty. 

She had frequently, within the last few da js of be? 
imprisonment, gazed wistfully op to the loHy grated 
window of her comfortless room, and occasionally tt* 
tempted to reach it, in the vague hope that some mets* 
might thence be suggested of escape. A lar^e beaTj 
table in the middle of the chamber was with gmt 
trouble pushed by her underneath the window, aiMl 
one of tJie chairs placed upon it, whilst another serred 
as a step whereby to mount the table : thus, in sotb 
hours as she knew she would not be surprised, nbebtd 
ascended her weak scaffold ing^md, not without dan- 
ger, purchased a glimpse into the castle-garden is^ 
over the hills situated opposite. Tins prospect fiBs^ 
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her occasionally with deeper sadness at thought of 
leating for ever the beaQtifol world that lay before her, 
together with all who were dear to lier, at the same 
time, however, it had served to inform her that the 
walls of the ancient tower were in many places decayed 
— and the bars, particularly on the right side, very in- 
secure; and that by means of any strong instrument, 
such as a maittock or orow-bar, they might easily be 
loosened, and room made to allow the sliding out of any 
person. The wall certainly descended to a very great 
depth outside, even to the foot of the tower; — and 
thence, the rock (sparingly covered with grass) sank 
again to the very bottom of the moat ; but a strong 
rope might be made of the bcd-covering and clothes, 
whereby a prisoner might let him or herself down to 
the rocks, and from thence Joanna folt sufficient confi- 
dence in her adroitness to be able to reach successively 
the Hirsch-graben, the Bniska, and the house of a boat- 
man whom she knew, and by whose aid she might es- 
cape across the Moldavia. 

Bat sho was in want of implements; and though she 
took abundant care — by removing the chairs and table, 
to prevent any suspicion of her {Sotting, on the part of 
the attendant, this latter could never be prevailed on to 
leave with her even the knife slie brought. 

She had therefore gradually resigned all hope; and 
the revulsion of her feelings was proportiooably strong 
when deBveranoe now appeared not only possiUe, but 
almost certain; — and through the channel, too, whieh — 
in honeet truth — she had most expected and wished. 
On starting from the abstraction we before described, 
she once more, and as if instinctively, pushed the table 
against the wall, placed the chairs, mounted, and with 
joyful amaxement did Waldsteln soon behold her imme- 
diately opposite him behind the bars. 

She now became active and usefhl — pointing out to 
Albert the despoiled parts of tho wall, and the places 
in which the bars were fixed most loosel}?! but it seem- 
ed to her as if, since she stood up there, Waldstein 
worked with less indostry, — as if his looks were more 
frequently directed towards her than his crow-bar<— 
and as if his companion (of whom she now first be- 
came aware) was forced to accomplish the most. 

At length, tho bars gave way, an issue which Joan- 
na*8 instructions had forwarded. The window was 
opened, Waldstein presented Joanna his hand, and 
begged her encouragingly not to be 'afraid, for he 
would bring her safely down. Inwardly, but fervent- 
ly, thanking the Deity, she sprang forward, slipped 
through, and was received in Waldstein's arms. — 
One moment, whilst those arms encircled the blushing 
girl, a rapturous feeling banished all thoughts of their 
peculiar situation from our hero's mind ; but, ^ She is 
not born for thee !" cried a warning voice within him. 



ing with Count Martinitz; her capture, examination, and 
other circumstances. The recollection of so much that 
had been painful, the mention of so many important 
occurrences— presented, now they were in safety, a wel- 
come diversion, and hindered Waldstein and Joanna 
from yielding too much to their sensibilities. 

Thus engaged, the Ion? course down the Moldavia 
seemed to occupy but little time, and Waldstein start- 
ted up astonished, as, far below the city, the boat put to 
shore, and the trees became visible under which Wulden 
had ordered his groom to wait with three saddled horses. 
They found every thing in readiness, and upon one 
hof se a packet containing three mantles of that descrip- 
tion usually worn by Bohemian bourgeois. Each of the 
youths immediately threw one of these over his Swedish 
uniform, which it completely concealed,-— and directed 
Joanna to follow their example. 

This done, Waldstein assisted Joanna to mount her 
horse, and, as they proceeded at a pretty quick pace, in- 
formed her of the pian he and Wulden had laid down 
for her safety. Themselves, he iM her, were forced to 
be again, betimes on the following day, in Prague, at 
the posts to which honour and duty called them. They 
could not therefore accompany Joanna far, and had, 
on that account, resolved to conduct her to an un- 
married relation of Leopold's (a sister of his father) in 
the vicinity of Kaurzim, who had for a long time lived 
there retired, and to whom her nephew had already, the 
evening before, sent a courier in order to make her ac- 
quainted with the whole occurrence. 

" Yet notwithstanding this forewarning,'*, cried Wul- 
den, gaily, *• I would lay any wager my worthy relative 
thinks that Joanna and I are playing the hero and he- 
roine of a romance.** ** Well, a romance it certainly is," 
answered Albert *• True,** rejmned his friend, •• but for 
the herOy we must look elsewhere.*' •* But," said Joan- 
na timidly, »» as you cannot have bad any reply to your 
communication, may not my visit be possibly unwel- 
come? — I fear — " "Fear nothing,** interrupted the 
ardent Leopold : ** I know my aunt well, who is, con- 
trary to the usual custom of old maids, the best crea- 
ture in the world, and particularly fond of having any 
hand in an adventure. Be assured, she will receive you 
with all kbidoess.** " Should she indeed do so, I will 
strive to the utmost to deserve it,*' answered Joanna. 
''* You already deserve it,** interrupted Waldstein. ** But 
listen further. You will remain with the l^j The- 
resa von Wuldon until the roads are free fixmi the Swedes, 
(who have now turned toward the parts of Tabor and 
Budweis,) when I shall probably have you conducted to 
my relation, the Countess Harraoh, at Vienna.*' Joan- 
na heard these arrangements with a kind of terror. 
She was to be removed from Prague, perhaps for a long 
period ; and separation from him who appeared to her 



He collected himself, kindly raised the almost uncon- almost in more than an earthly light was inevitable, inmne- 



Bciousgiri, and half led, half bore her down the steps 
of the ladder, which Wulden, who had pushed hastily 
on before, now held firm. 

When arrived at the bottom, Waldstem threw over 
the rescued maid a Swedish hor8eman*s cloak. Leo- 
pold presented lier a cap of corresponding character; 
and it was now she observed, that both m' n were at- 
tired in the cavalry uniform of the enemy. 

All this was the work of a few moments. The 
youths guided Joanna, trembling with joy and anxiety, 
down to the shore, whore there was a boat in waiting 

for them. 

The strength and resolution, which, daring thebasi- 
aese of her liberation, bad upheld our heroine, aban- 
doned her when nearly in safety. The difierent sensa^ 
Lions which during the shortly-passed moments had 
rushed upon her, had been too mighty, too variable, — 
uid she felt so exhausted, that she was hardly capable 
[)f getting Into tho boat. Bat, as they glided over the 
face of the water, rcoollection returned, and with an 
intense consciousness of what Waldstein had done for 
tier she slid from off the bench upon which he had 
placed her in the boat, — and from his arm, which sup- 
ported her,— to his feet, striving (though almost inca- 
pable of speech) to thank him for his exertion and haz- 
itrd. In vain, for some time, did the latter endeavour 
to raise and reassure her. 

Wulden, during this scene, had, with his customary 
acttienesa and consideration^ kept aloof; and engaged 
the boatman in conversation, to draw off his attention 
likewise : but as soon as Joanna had been persuaded 
to resume her seat, Albert called him forward, and the 
friends learnt firom their fair oompanioo, how she had 
lived whilst in confinement; how she had gained infor- 
mation of tho attack upon the brkige4ower; bar meet. 



diate. She was struck dumb ; but, too collected and too 
discreet to object, she said, after a pause :-^** I acknow- 
ledge the advantage and kinid precaution which yooi plan 
implies, my lord ! Permit me only to ask one question : 
—what will be done with regard to my father ?" — **• Your 
question is reasonable," answered Waldstein; — ^** for 
awhile the good old man must remain in doubt, as to the 
details of your fate. But when he learns, to-morrow, that 
you have escaped, I hope that this certamty of your deli- 
verance will put him at ease on the other score :— and 

subsequently " ** My lord I" interrupted Joanna : 

**' my fether is not in Prague---he will learn nothing to-mur- 
row." ** Not in Prague ?'* died Albert : ** where is he 
then?** **^ That I know not,** returned Joanna ; " he sent 
to inform me by a confidendal person a few days since, 
that he could not be a witness of my death, and was going 
to try an extreme chance.*' ** Of what?" interrupted 



me, 



Wulden, hastily. '' That is as little known to 
replied she, ** as whither he is gone. But on account of 
this very uncertainty, I feel impelled to entreat — ^" " I 
understand you, Joanna," said Waldstein, kindly. ^ But 
for the present nobody — not evenhe— «aust know where 
you are. Bertram is a worthy and excellent man, and 
a tender father; but in this matter I dare not trust him. 
Even his joy might betray the secret. But this I pro- 
mise you : — ho shall, as soon as I can possibly find means 
of furnishing him with the intelligence, learn that yon 
are in safety." Joanna bowed her head and said no 
more* 

Leopold now observed—^ This eonversation induces 
us to ride too slowly. Remember, the Swedes may 
be at our heels, and it would be well therefore to spur 
on.7 They did so, and flew each wrapped in the veil 
of some peeuliar train of though t ac r oss the plain. 
With Walditeia and JMiina,indMd, tbsoght mm bisy. 



The night was now fast passing, and they were not 
fkr distant from the termination of their joumcjr, when 
day began to dawn in the east, and gave to view the 
outlines of surrounding objects, while the morning-star 
beamed on them from the lefl. lioopold now reminded 
his companions, that the^ must leave the high road for 
a side-path, which he pomted out 

^ The morning-star shows us the way," said Waldstein, 
raising his eye sadly toward it, as thought of the ap- 
proaching separation fell heavy upon his heart They 
now perceived at a distanee the grey walls of the castle, 
which was situated on the summit of a little hilL 
They soon reached it, and admittance being demanded 
and ^en, the riders sprang into the court AA ttf^ 
female attendant now appeared with the information, 
that her noble lady was sleeping; but that she had orders 
to receive Baron Wulden and his company. 

Albert assisted Joanna to dismount, who, through the 
exertion of the ride and her own anxiety united, waral- 
most worn out. ^* I would entreat you," said Albert, 
turning to Leopold, ** to procure some refreshment for 
our companion; she is nigh fainting.** 

Wulden gave directions to the attendant (who had 
been measuring and examining the supposed lad with 
curious looks, and now heard astonished that a female 
form was concealed by the ample riding-cloak) : and in 
order to insure prompt measures — as well as m>m deli- 
cacy to the others — ^be entered himself the interior of 
the building, leaving Waldstein and Joanna in the 
halL 

Our hero conducted his fair charge to a seat, and press- 
ed her hand fervently within his own : — but neither spake, 
for their emotion was too deep for words. 

Wulden had imagined that these moments would have 
been appropriated to bidding each other farewell ; but his 
return found both, as we have described, silent Not a 
syllable had lightened their fiill hearts. He brought a 
message of much courtesy from his aunt, who promised 
to use the greatest caution to ensure Joanna's safety. 
Another female domestic followed him, stating that every 
thing was in readiness for the lady*s accommodation; and 
it now became obvious that the parting moment had ar- 
rived. Joanna, collecting all her strength, raised herself 
fhnn the seat, made a respectfhl obeisance to her yonthffal 
lord, who returned her farewell with repressed ardour, 
— and only adding, in a broken voice, ** Greet my fa- 
ther !" vanished into the castle with her guide. 

The young men now mounted their steeds, and rode 
at a very swif^ pace into the open country. It was 
some time before any discourse passed between them. 
Indeed, the towers of Prague had grown upon their 
view, before Waldstein*s abstraction (which his friend 
did not choose to interrupt) gave way. He now check- 
ed his horse, and stretching out his hand to Wulden, 
said: ** How shall I thank you, my dear friend, for 
what you have done me this night?" — *• By saying no 
more about it,'* replied the fVank-hcarted young man. 
^^ It is enough for me, that our expedition has succeed- 
ed; that the heroic girl is safe; and that your heart has 
recovered its serenity." " Alas !" answered Waldstein, 
with a mournful smile, **• that is not so. Never again 
shall I be light of heart. This poor young woman, — 
for why, Leopold, should I strive, even if I could tueee$i» 
fuUy^ to hide the truth from ym ? — this poor young wo- 
man has been preserved from a cruel, unmerited death, 
but not from a fetal passion. — She loves me, Leopold ! I 
have unhappily excited in the bosom of one to whom 
reciprocity of affection would be madness, a flame 
which consumes her, and has communicated itself to 
me. I have sought long to hide fVom my heart the 
consciousness of this truth — but it is forced upon me !** 

Wulden was touched to the quick. His nature, 
although volatile, was capable of the truest feeling 
and the nicest delicacy ; and blending his own with 
his friend's lamentations, respecting the cruelty of cir- 
cniftstances in this instance, he utterly forbore from all 
attempt at raillery, even when Waldstein professed his 
intention of leading, for Joanna*B sake, a life of ce- 
libacy. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

On re-entering the city, whieh thty aeeempKshedt 
as they had leii it the foregoing night, without re- 
mark, the friends beheld with surprise the populaee* 
as weU as the garrison, in Uvely activity upon the 
walls— «s also round the gates; whilst in the adjacent 
streets Hkewise unusual bustlo predominated^ Noir^ 
as the enemy wme dkrtent aad ne immediato dtager to 
be entieipeted^ these eppeeraaeeeleoktd lery aingQler., 
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They might, however, be merely precautionary, or 
have for their object reparation of those damages oc- 
casioned by the former attacks. 

The young men hastened, Wolden to his father, and 
Waldstein to Plachy, — in order to easo both of all 
anxiety. They had indeed invented a plausible ex. 
case, on the preceding evening, for their intended ab- 
sence, and consequently no fresh inquiries were now 
made. From their friends they learnt, however, the 
occasion, and necessity, of the increased activity al. 
luded to. Bad news had arrived. Greneral Wurtem- 
berg, it was reported, had overtaken and beaten Buch- 
heim, before the latter had been able to efiect a junc* 
tion with the force of Golz, and therefore Greneral 
Conti considered it his doty to put himself and the gar- 
rison in the greatest activity. Workmen were every 
where ordered to repair to the difl*erent despoiled parts 
of the walls, in order to put them into a state of de- 
fence: fresh intrenchments were to be thrown up, 
mines dug, arms and artillery prepared, and means 
taken to cast cannon-balls and howitzers. 

Albert and Leopold betook themselves to their posts, 
and were soon in the thick of business. Every thing 
went on spiritedly : the citizens worked as well as the 
soldiers; and, in a few days, the fortifications were in 
such forward progress, that the advance of the Swe- 
dish force under Wurtemberg might be awaited with 
tolerable confidence. 

And in reality it did advance ! The reports had not 
been unfounded. Buchheim had been overtaken, 
beaten, and made prisoner; and Wurtemberg, having 
•coured and devastated the country around, would, 
in all probability, shortly present himself, once more, 
before the walls of Prague. 

Waldstein, under these circumstances, found abun- 
dant occupation to divert his mind from thoughts of 
Joanna. He disclosed her retreat to no one, and 
thereby cut himself off from all chance of receiving 
intelligence respecting her welfare ; and as to either he 
or Le^old leaving the garrison, even for a single day, 
it was not to be thought ofl 

Meanwhile Wurtemberg, contrary to expectation, 
engaged himself with the siege of Tabor ; and this 
event rendered the communication between Prague 
and the adjacent country jnore ftee. Hence, to his 
surprise, Waldstein one morning received a visit in 
bis tower from the old Baron von Zelstow, who em- 
braced him with true paternal joy, and made him re- 
late circumstantially all that had happened to him and 
the town. This account finished, Waldstein enquired, 
in return, how it had gone with his friends at Troy ? 
^*A]as! bad, nephew, bad!*' answered the old man. 
** For awhile, we were almost harassed to death ; but, 
thank God! we are, for the present, at least, freed 
from our persecutors.*' ** How so 7 Have the Swedes 
retired also on that side?** ^Not exactly; but our 
part? has withdrawn itselfl" ^ What ! is the colonel 
no longer at Troy 7 How conies that 7'* ** Many 
things have occurred ; — and affairs stand not now as 
they did some weeks ago. Too, of course, know of 
the matter respecting your Bteward*s daughter.*' ** Yes, 
indeed !*' replied Waldstein, somewhat startled; ** she 
was to have been executed.*'— 

** Ay ! they did indeed medilate that most shameful 
act of injustice ; and Colonel Streitberg was foremost 
in urging its completion. It was this which irritated 
my niece ; they quarrelled several times about it ; and 
Helen at length determined to free the unfbrtnriate 
girl from the fiite that awaited her." ** Helen !^* ex- 
claimed Waldstein. ^ She determine to act in direct 
and public opposition to her betrothed 7" ^ Not public! 
The whole was arranged privately. But, it seems, her 
effort was made too late.** **Too late!*' repeated 
Albert, affecting great surprise.—-^ Even so : when the 
jailer, who had l^en bribed by Helen, unlocked the 
prison-door, and was going to lead out the girl, he* did 
not find her, though he found, both at the window and 
the walls, marks of a forcible entranco." ** But the 
tower is thence very high and steep.** ** True : — it 
could not have been an easy enterprise. Whoever 
liberated, her, ventored his neck.*' ^I heard, and 
gladly, that the girl had vanished, but nobody could 
tell me how." Waldstein paused; — and the baron 
resumed : ^ This disappointment in her expedition 
grieved my niece sadlv ; for she told me (to whom she 
confided tlie whole affair) that she had undertaken it 
principally on your account" ** On my. account !*' 
exclaimed Albert, now really astonished, and looking 
incredulous. *^Yet-: — ^I can aasure you," added the 
baron, smiling, ** that there teems m eoasiderable revo- 



lution in the young lady's heart. The deliverer of the 
Old-Town and the heroic defender of the bridge-tower, 
appears to the high-souled ^ Helen of Troy' in a very 
glorious light.*' 

But if this communication was either meant or ex- 
pected to be joyfully received, the speaker must have 
found l^imself mistaken. On Waldstein, the impression 
made thereby, so far from being agreeable, was de- 
cidedly the reverse. '* He can asmre me !** thought 

our hero ; — **^ What ! is this then a meuagel And 

does she imagine me so frail as to be thus lightly 
caught again ?*' The loquacious Baron, finding Albert 
maintained silence, and conceiving that still plainer 
speaking was advisable, went rambling on, and was 
even confirming Waldstein*s supposition, by saying 
that he was charged with greetings from the fair maiden 
to her cousin, when the latter interrupted him by ah. 
ruptly asking, — ** And are these greetings and this 
late attempt to rescue the Bohemian victim, known 
to the lady's betroihed 7" '* Why, not to him certainly. 
How can you ask such a question ? Besides, he is no 
longer in Prague.** ^ Not in Prague ! No doubt, then, 
busied in scenting out the track of the intended sacri- 
fice to his passion of revenge 7** ^ No : he seems to 
have abandoned that project; — but not so Konigsmark 
— which is very strange. The same night that the 
maiden escaped, came a courier from Leipsic, ordering 
the execution to be suspended ; and when it was told 
the Field-Marshal that at any rate it could not have 
taken place, as the criminal had vanished, he is said 
to have been quite frantic, and to have made search 
for her every where. Her father is with him in Leipsic.** 
"« What! Bertram!" cried Waldstein, excited to the 
utmost by this information. ^ My dear uncle, you relate 
wonders ! Bertram with Konigsmark, and Konigsmark 
intent upon finding the maiden-^ though anxious, be- 
fore her examination, to get out of the way! — What does 
all this mean ? It seems inconceivable.'* ** It did so to 
Odowalsky. He was latterly in the worst of humours, 
as he showed to every body, not even excepting his 
betrothed. This gave rise to all sorts of scenes, dis. 
putes, reconciliations, and freeh disputes. In fact, the 
prospect of this ill-4Lssorted connection looks altogether 
unhappy : and I was heartily glad when I saw the 
colonei*s preparation to be off." ** But has he lefl at 
his own instance, or by command .^" ** There came 
indisputably a command from Konigsmark at Leipsic, 
which sent him with Colonel Coppy to Tetsohen, which 
they were to storm and take possession of." ** Tets- 
chen .' Oh, doubtless to gain possession of the Elbe, 
and have its free navigation, in order more conveniently 
to plunder the country !" exclaimed Waldstein pas- 
sionately : ^ This Odowalsky is present in every ex- 
pedition formed to increase the unhappiness of Bohe- 
mia !*' ** Tou also think, then, their object to be pus- 
session of the Elbe 7'* ^* I see no reason whatever to 
doubt it," answered Waldstein ; and added, returaing 
to the subject of Odowalsky, — ^ Then the colonel's ab- 
sence it seems is not voluntary ?" " I incline to think 
it u," replied Von Zelstow : ^ there are pretty plain 
evidences that he has himself sought this commission. 
I tell yon, Albert, matters do not stand between this 
couple as they ought to do between the betiothed par- 
ties, and I guess that you are in part the cause." ** Oh, 
a truce to joking on that score, dear uncle,*' said 
Waldstein very gravely : " for ought else but joking, 
your allusions cannot imply. Truly, my heart is now 
occupied with very different matters, and every thing 
that bears relation to its earlier attachment, I have 
taught myself to regard as a sort of high-treason 
agamst my country." 

They were now interrupted, and Waldstein was 
obliged to proceed down the intrenchments on the 
Moldavia shore, accompanied by the baron, who ex- 
amined with interest, as an old soldier, the completed 
labours. He then parted from Waldstein, with the 
promise of repeating bis visits so long as the town re- 
mained free of access. 

Within Waldstein*s soul, what the Baron had told 
him respecting Helen and her attempt at rescuing 
Joanna, lel\ few traces. In honest truth, he did not 
believe in this attempt, and held the whole to be a 
fable composed in order to give Helen new importance 
in bis eje»^ and in order that her former adorer might 
not altogetiier free himself from bis old chains. Much 
deeper impression had been made upon him by the 
few words spoken by the baron about Joanna. And 
it might hence be perceived, that, with regard to him- 
self fuid his future destiny as regarded that maiden, Jie 
was by no means to much at his ease— perhaps even 



jnot altogether so much decided— as he wished to im 
gine. However plainly the necessity appeared to bii 
at times, of an eternal separation, t!iero were st. 
other moments when the thought forced iteeli mo 
strongly into bis mind of subduing or do^Msin^ tJ 
prejudices of rank and the opinion of the world. 

What some days before had been feared^ — the r 
turn of the troops under Wurtemberg be&re Pragiie,- 
took place but too soon, and was preceded br tt 
melancholy news of the storming of the city ofTabo 
within whose walls, still strong from thoir origin in tk 
period of Ihe Hussites, many noble families and is 
habitants of the surrounding country had depoaite 
their best treasures and effects, and whidi, on tlu 
very account, presented allurement to the rapacsoe 
enemy. 

Shortly after this discouraging event warn, aa a oer 
tainty, known in Prague, the colours and enaigrna of tk 
Swedes were observed one morning, by the eentioel 
stationed upon the Klein and Heinnchs towers, wavii^ 
at a distance behind the hills which surrouod the Bo- 
hemian capital. Notice was immediately giveii to tkf 
commandant, and with equal promptitude did the 
adjutants fly in direction of the various gates of Um 
New-Town. These were now closed and banicadoed 
with the means already at hand ; the troops oa the 
walls reinforced ; and every thing placed in a state ^ 
order for battle. In a couple of hours afterward, tiie vas- 
guard of the Swedes was perceived advancing, divided 
into parties, upon the adjacent heights ; and lims evety 
thing around Prague again wore that melanclM^ ^ 
pect of constraint and privation which it had so re- 
cently thrown off. Wurtemberg found the walls cad 
garrison in a proper defensible state, and acknowled^e^f 
that the taking of the citv would, owing to the worb 
which his absence had allowed the citixbna to efisd, 
be extremely difficult. Still he hoped for the arrinl 
of the Palatine, who was expected very shortly, tsA 
then it was resolved to attack Prague at once fiea 
every side with such violence as to make it imposnbk 
for the garrison, which was in almost total want «f ar- 
tillery, to hold out long. 

This consummation was indeed feared by tb« a. 
habitants, but their determination to defend Ihenndfo 
to the very last extremity was still as firm as evcr-4 
feeling shared by all classea Companies were famti 
of the mechanics, official persons, and servants ^---ud 
even such of the spiritual class as wore yet youn| ^ 
strong enough to bear arms, inspired and borne awaj bf 
the spirit and enthusiasm which animated ail Prafoc 
followed this example, and arranged themselves aoder 
the orders of the provosts into a corps of two hoodrpi 
strong. 

These defensive measures had not been long in o^ 
ration, in consequence of Wortemberg's retnm, wbca 
one morning, a tremendous thundering of cannon, of 
posite the walls of the Kleinseite, awoke in terror ik 
whole of Prague. In the Palace-garden^ on ik 
Bruska,the Straliower and Su Lawrence's hilb^r- 
tillery had been dragged up and planted, and at tki 
same moment all poured forth their destroetive &• 
upon the Old and New-Towns. At the same time tki 
sound of trumpets and joyful beating of drami vsi 
heard, with other signs of warlike rejoicing, 
divisions of troops were seen wearing uniforms hi: 
strange to the besieged ; and the inference was 
that the Palatine, and with him a numeroas ad 
to the hostile force, had arrived. 

This then was the moment for serious combat 
defence ! Before each gate of Prague another 
was stationed. The Palatine at the New-gate, 
Konigsmark to the left in the vineyards^-— and W< 
temberg before the Wissehrader and Ross-gate. 

The Pragueso maintained themselves hen 
they even made several sallies, in which they did 
sidorable hurt to the enemy, though their own da 
increased with each day. Already the walls wer« 
several parts in ashes, and the towers raaed ; but 
stero resolution did the besieged place behind 
fallen-in bulwark a fresh one of wood, or other ma' 
rials, but oflener of courageous eorobatants, aga 
whom the force of the storm broke in vain, and 
enemy was forced to withdraw with great 1 
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Groatly incenflcd at the obstinacy of the PragueseJ afthe mention of my name, that not the ili^rhtest 



who ventured to oppose themselves to his heroic coarse, 
and detain him so^ lonff before a city, the taking of 
\rhieb Yaniiy and the flattery of others had painted to 
him as easy, the Palatine bore this unexpected oppo- 
sition with firreat impatience. In order to cheer and 
divert him, his adjutants and courtiers proposed excar- 
sions to adjacent places whenever any day of repose 
occurred to the besieging forces : the castles of the 
neighboor&g nobUity, also, were honoured by visits 
which most of them would much rather have dispensed 

Among the first of these was the castle of Troy. 
Here the Swedes believed themselves more welcome 
than any where else ; for here dwelt the betrothed of 
one of their most distinguished officers ; and in that 
house, where he who had delivered over Prague into 
their hands, was alreadv looked upon as nephew, — 
as a member of the fkmily,—- bis prince might not only 
reckon upon a dutiful and honourable, but also upon 
a Joyftd reception. 

CHAPTER XXin. 

The autumnal day was codl and overcast; the Mol- 
davia mists were spreading over the adjacent hills; 
the fields were barren, — the former harvest having 
been gathered, and nobody having either time or 
courage, in the commotion of the hostile invasion, to 
ploogn or sow again. The variegated leaves dropped 
fW>m the trees, and through the boughs the eye met a 
▼oiled sky, which hung down sadly over the desolate 
scene. 

Helen wandered fbll of thought along the walls of 
the garden, where now neither flowers nor fruit smil- 
ingly met her gaze, but every where around werei 
traces of dmnge— of decline. No chant of birds in the 
abltndoned shrubbery — not even the chirping of the 
titmouse: and she heard nought save the rustling of 
her own footsteps among the fallen leaves which 
oerered the walks. 

Her soul, like the images surrounding her, was 
gloomy and grave. ' She uiought of that time when 
natore glowed in the warm sunshine of summer, — 
when hope, appareativ well-grounded, opened to her 
the ^Towfpeet of a brilliant fbture ; by all observed, — 
by many envied ; when, trusting to Odowakiky's pro- 
misee and to his spirit, she regarded herself, at his 
side, as a re-ostablisher of her party; — when she 
turned away with coldness the gentle youth who only 
approached her bashfiiUy, in orider to follow a bold 
hero on his beaming path! What had become of all 
these proud expectations 7 

Odowalsky's plan had only half succeeded ; each at- 
tempt to emctuate it had hitherto foundered. His 
credit with the Swedes had sunk; — there was no 
longer any thinking of a suitable reward for his ser- 
▼ioes, and still less of those prospects of influence, 
honour, and power, which had formerly animated him, 
and driTen him to the dubious enterprise. These dis- 
appointments bad still more incensed an already em- 
bittered mind ; his mood was dark, his behaviour 

rough, and, what shocked her nearly as much, — 

almost vulgar. He spared nobody, not even herself. 
And what dark depths of hb spirit had his behaviour 
toward Waldstein, and the passion of revenge, made 
Tisible ! What a fate seemed to await her beside this 
man ! ** He has changed !** — thus she dosed her soli- 
tary reflections *. — ^ Either the destruction of his hopes 
has produced a complete revolution within him, or he 
deceived me at the nrtd, and acted a character foreign 
to his own. I could not myself have to erred in the 
iiii^ii..nor hare lost myself so blindly in his net. 
Whichever way I view him, he either no longer is, or 
neeer f^'« what I originally believed him. And am I 
then under such circumstances, bound to keep the 
fkith which 1 vowed 7 Yet,*' continued she, as these 
sophisms passed through her mind, ^^ he loves me ; his 
passion ie i^ll that has remained flrn/in the great ruin. 
He loves me truly. Dare I forsake him 7 But does 
mtf heart, and its wishes, claim no consideratton 7 
l^at which Odowalsky appeared^ Waldstein U in re- 

g^ljl^y noble, courageous, distinguished, meritorious. 

He loved me ; and I, fool ! mistook him ! But is the 
charm for ever dissolved 7 Is it not still is ray power to 
awaken the smouldering flame of his afieotion f True, 
my ancle maiataina that Waldstein remained so calm 
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spark even of indignation announced a warmer feel- 
ing. But such apathy is not possible !" she finally ei(- 
olaimed: '* A deep-grounded passion cannot so quickly 
be mastered. But see, see each other we must. When 
my eye speaks to his ; when my voice — which oAen, 
amidst the noise of a crowded assemblage, alone struck 
his ear — strikes, as it shall, upon his heart, — will he 
yet continue cold and unconcerned? Never!*' she 
cried, continuing to weave the illusion of joyous, pre. 
sentiment. 

At that moment, a sound as of horses' hoofe ap- 
proaching, reached her. *' Should it ba Odowalsky ?" 
thought she;** is he Already returning ?" This idea 
scared away her reviving aerenity ; and, in order to 
collect herself a little, and to avoid him, she quickly 
retired fVom the garden-gate, near which she had stoou, 
back along the walks, and ascended the steps of the 
castle. She now perceived the troop, which had 
already gained the gate. They were, however, not 
Odowalsky's dragoons. It is true they bore the Swe- 
dish scarft, but the feathers in their caps,— of mingled 
white, yellow, and blue,— showed that they belonged 
to the suite of the Palatine. At that moment, she re- 
cognised the prince himself, who had just then swuug 
fVom his sprancing steed. 

Gustavus was of the middle height, slim, and deli- 
cately formed ; fiery black eyes and an aquiline nose 
gave to his features a noble and imposing expression. 
He wore a deep yellow fbr dress, edged with sables, 
beneath which, upon his breast, a cuirass as clear as 
silver presented itself; — shininff black ringlets fell on 
each side upon his shoulders, his costly laced collar, 
and doublet From the bat — pressed deeply aslant 
upon his flashing eyes — ^long snowy feathers drooped 
gracefully. A broad white scarf, embroidered with 
gold, hung pendant IVom the right shoulder, leaving 
exposed, however, his broadsword with its cross-handle ; 
— and wide half-boots, decorated with tassels and em- 
broidery, completed the half-warlike, half princely ap- 
pearance. 

With that confidence which the sense of their im- 
portance gives the great and powerfbL, he advanced 
along the garden. And as soon as Helen had con- 
vinoeid herMlf who it was, and that he was coming to 
the oaatle, she hurried back through the saloon mto 
her unele's apartment, and roused him rather abruptly, 
with the information, fVom a quiet afternoon's nap. 

Hurrying on a robe of state over his household cos- 
tume, he hastened, attended by a couple of his ser- 
vants, to receive the prince, who had, by thia time, 
reached the foot of the steps, and in whose manner 
some little displeasure began to show itself at no per- 
son's having advanced to meet hin»— even the female 
figure, wbi(£ he had well perceived on thi^ steps, hav* 
ihg vanished. 

The Baron excused his late appearance as best be 
might — venting sundry common ^aoes about his igno- 
ranee of the high favour which had been intended him ; 
and the prince smiled graciously, assuring him of 
having heard so much of the beauty of the easde and 
its gardens, that he was desirous of convincing him- 
self; — particular^ as he conceived it a point of duty — 
he somewhat uncourteously added— to make himself 
acquainted as much as poanUe with the fine country 
which^he now, as victor, might regard as his own. 

Baron von Zelstow merely replied with a bow to 
expressions which brought in their train so much food 
for bitter thought ; and the prince, who now advanced 
to the saloon, examined and admired the beautiful 
structure, and its noble style; leading his hearer to 
infer from his observations, that he had been in Italy, 
and there had opportunities of seeing and admiring 
the chefs-d'oeuvres of architecture. After having 
Jooked around hino some time, and viewed from the 
windows the situation of the castle, he suddenly turned 
to its lord, and said, ** Tou are not alone, I presume, 
baron, in this extensive mansion ? — you have a fami- 
ly f" **No children, so please your highness ; but my 
wife and my relations will, ere long, have the honour 
of presenting themselves." He, herewith, despatched 
a servant to fetch the baroness. This, however, the 
prince would not allow. **' We will visit Aer," said 
he, graciously ; ** have the kindness to lead the way, 
baron." As the prince, accompanied by the reluctant 
host, and his own suite, proceeded through the ad- 



joining apartments, he was met in one of them by the 
baroness, Madame de Berka, and Helen, who had in 
all haste exchanged their usual dresses for others of a 
more costly nature, in order to receive their high guest 
with proper respect. 

The prince greeted the ladies with much politeness 
but astonishment and pleasure were both expressed in 
his manner as his eye fell upon Helen, He remained 
a moment without uttering a word, and the triumph of 
her charms did not escape the vain beauty, who was 
thus predisposed to think favourably of a man who 
testified toward her this unpremeditated adoration. 

**This, doubtless, is the lady who, I hoar, is be- 
trothed?" said he, with a friendly smile;— and .as Bar- 
oness von Zelstow confirmed his supposition, he added, 
** Then, lovely lady, I may resard you as one of our 
party, and am proud to be able to do so." Helen re- 
plied to this flattery politely, but with feeling quite 
different from those she would have entertained two 
months before. ^ Yod will perhaps be angry with me," 
pursued Gustavus, in a jocular tone, ** for having taken 
your intended from your side, and ordered him away 
to capture a fortification. But a man capable of making 
ntch a conquest" — and he bowed smilingly — ** most be 
an adept in the practice of victory." ** It was the 
colonel's wish," replied Helen, ** to distinguish himself 
in your hifhness's eyes; and the sooner he finds oppor- 
tunity to do so, the more welcome it must be to him." * 
^ It is true," replied the prince, ^ he offered himself, 
and /, at least, should do wrong were I not to praise 
him for that zeal which overbalances even his fondness 
for an object, whose loveliness were sufficient almost to 
excuse the neglect of actual duty." 

In this couitly tone (and for once the prince, even in 
flattery, spake his real mind) the conversation oontinned 
for some time. At length Gustavus rose, in order to 
inspect the remaining fortifications of the place: and 
when, at last, be prepared to take leave, and depart 
with his suite, he did not wait for any invitation from 
the baron to repeat his visit, but declared, as upon 
mounting he reached out his hand, that he should 
come again shortly. 

This excursion had thus answMed the purpose of 
amusing his highness in a degree which had not been 
fitfeseen. He returned in the best of humours, spoke 
on the way much about the agreeable situation of the 
castle, still more about its inhabitants, and touched 
upon the subject as often as the zeal with which he 
carried on the siege of the city would allow. 

Helen had been conscious, in the first moment, of the 
impressioa which she had made upon Charles Gusta- 
vus; and although it flattered her vanity, she was still 
far from giving the slightest place to thoughtk which 
others already began to form respecting her. The 
prince's attention to the beautiful lady at the castle of 
Troy had not escaped the observations of his suite; his 
firequent subsequent visits confirmed their speculations; 
and Helen was soon held throughout head-quarters as 
the declared favourite of the young, lively Palatine, — 
without having contributed more toward such a report 
than the bare suflerance of his attentions, which indeed 
she could not venture to repel. Helen was ambitious 
of pleasing: — but she was proud; and as her reason told 
her she could never entertain a hope of bein^ lawfbliy 
united to a prince whom birth had already placed too 
high above her, — and whose pretensions to the throne 
of Sweden, perhaps to the hand of the unmarried 
Christiana, removed such an idea altogether, — she con- 
fined herself, with discretion and dignity, within the 
limits assigned her by fate, and met the prince in a 
manner which was meant to show him that she was 
quite aware of all these circumstances. 

Charles Gustavus fcH the pride and justice of Helen's 
behaviour, but it 'increased his incipient passion: he 
saw that to ensnare Helen to his selfish purpose would 
be a work of time and difliculty; but the respect he 
could not help entertaining for her character did not 
prevent his attempting, to undermine it. Afler awhile, 
be changed his method: — he was no longer the careless, 
mighty suitor, revelling in^roud assurance of a ha^py 
result; he was the attentive, courteous knigbt, with 
whom every thing depended upon winning and main- 
taining the favour of his lady; and whilst, in the re- 
newed assaults on Prague, his personal courage was so 
hazardously manifested as to render his suite anprehen- 
slve respecting his safety, he was only thoughtfhl, in 
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WAUMTEnf , OR THE SWEDES IN PRA6ITE. 



Helen's presence, how to please her, and impress her | the very stricter search has been made for the girl by 

oftKonigsmark's orders, who is represented as quite be- 



with the strength of an attachment on the success 
which his whole happiness seemed to depend. 

The castle of Tetsohen^n the Elbe had meanwhile 
yielded to the united exertions of Colonels Coppy and, 
Odowalsky. The navigation of that rivdr was now open, 
and all which the Swedes had plundered in Prague, 
Tabor, and other parts, could be despatched uninter- 
ruptedly down the stream out of the country. In this 
way the most costly treasures were irrecoverably lost; 
and among the rest, the old Rosenberg library, TuU of 
invaluable msnoscripts — wliich is even yet deposited 
under the name of the Bohemian library at Stockholm 
— a standing memorial of that period. Still, some few 
slight skirmishes and short excursions in the adjacent 
country kept both colonels two or three weeks longer, 
—during which interval the Palatine was paying his 
addresses to the lovely Helen. 

Without knowing, or even suspecting this, Odowalsky 
pressed on the conclusion of their affairs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tetschen, and their return to Prague. His 
connection with Helen was interrupted — ^his confidence 
in her love and faith shaken ; whilst the time occupied 
in taking the capital had extended itself to an unim- 
agined length, and the hope of this capture, ultimately, 
appeared more and more distant. 

Out of humour, and sunk in a chaos of gloomy thoughts, 
he was sitting one momine upon a block of stone on the 
shore of the Elbe, and gazing at the bustling of his sol- 
diers, who were occupied in getting sundry chests and 
bales on board the Elbo-sbips. His fate, from the com- 
mencement of his career; his position toward his liege 
prince and his native country — toward the Swedes — 
toward He]en,^-all passed before his 6uicy in melancholy 
array. Till within a short time, his feeling for the lat- 
ter, and his faith in her reciprocal love, had floated 
calmingly over the distracted depths of his mind. Now, 
it was no longer so ; disputes had too oflen passed be- 
tween them ; Helen had ventured to blame his conduct, 
and had even made him feel that in many things she 
disapproved his manner of thinking. 

While ruminating these unpleasant subjects, he h^rd 
his name called, and turning round, perceived Colonel 
Coppy. 

" Yon must give me credit for following up your 
wbhes,** said the colonel ; ** I have made such arrange- 
ments as will enable us to start to'morrow for Prague."* 

Odowalsky stated his satisiaction at receiving this in- 
telligence, and led a conversation respectiuff the chances 
of the eventual capture of that city, which he mingled 
with expressions of discontent at not having yet received 
the pronootion that had been promised him, whilst offi- 
cers whose services had been far less important to the 
Swedish interests, were, through family influence and 
other unworthy considerations, rapidly pushed forward. 
Much of this he attributed to the uniform hostility of 
Konigsmark. **By the by, talking of Konigsmark,** 
interrupted Coppy, ** is it not strange tliat you had no 
sooner discontinued the pursuit of that culprit-girl who 
fired the rocket, than he took it up ?" ** Pure childish 
contradiction, I presume, to me and my measures.*' ^ I 
am inclined to think otherwise. It should seem, rather, 
to arise from some matter of private feeling. The circum- 
stances, as they have reached my ear, are curious 
enough* ' **^ Indeed ? — ^pray explain them.*' **• I know 
not if I can undertake so much. But I will, at all events, 
make you as wise as myself. It is said, then, that one 
morning at Leipsic, when the general had just returned 
fhmi a visit to Gustavus, he was informed that a citizen 
of Prague had been awaiting him with the utmost anxi- 
ety for two hours. The connt desired that he should be 
admitted, when in stepped an aged, rospectable-looking 
man. Konigsmark inquired his name, which he gave 
aa that of the flither of the delinquent. The general, 
upon this, was about to dismiss him hastily, with an in. 
timation that — ^ the affiiir did not ccmcem him — he had 
giten it over to the Count de k Garde.'* But the old 
man desisted not; and at length implored a private au- 
dience of Konigsmark,-«upon which the general grew 
imnatieut, and was on the point of ordering the man to 
be led out and retiring into his cabinet,, when the stran- 
ger threw Ivmself at bis feet» and cried with the greatest 
emotion* MDfa» my lord, I beseech you at least to look 
on tkU ."' at the same moment drawing f^om his breast 
a golden case* which he presented to the count,, who, 
astonished, opened it^ changed colour, and exclaiming, 
in ah agitated tone — *^ Come in here V stepped into the 
cabinet, and locked the door on himself and the old man. 
That very hoar* a courier was despatched to Pra|rne, 
with orders to suspend the execution ; and subsequently 



side himself at not finding her." 

** And do you credit this trumpery story about a my- 
sterious picture?** said Odowalsky. ^But I care not 
with what motive he pursues the girl. I have ceased to 
feel any excitement about her, and will not suffer my 
dormant interest to be revived by the incoherent fanta- 
sies of a man whom I detest.'* 

The comrades now separated, in order to expedite the 
breaking.up of the troops; and such was their activity, 
that before the next dawn all were in motion. It was 
indeed of consequence — to Odowalsky in particular — to 
present himself as early as possible before the Palatine; 
and on the second day of their march they arrived 
greatly fatigued, at the Kleinseito of Prague. 

On the evening of his arrival, Odowalsky, as the dusky 
shades fell around, entered an apartment of the royal 
palace, which the officers had converted into a bettor 
kind of suttler.tent, where they usually recreated them- 
selves with games at cards or dice, and enjoyed the 
merry glass. 

It was half-dark — no lights having as yet been 
brought, and the person of the stranger could not easily 
be recognised. Odowalsky threw himself upon a bencn 
in a corner, and ordering wine, followed the bent of his 
thoughts. While thus occupied, his ear caught the 
fragments of a dialogue which quickly roused every vital 
principle within him. It proceeded from a couple of 
officers who were conversing about the visits of the 
prince to Troy, and his declared love for the young 
lady there. Odowalsky listened for awhile half-incre- 
dulous; at length he sprang up, and advancing to the 
speakers, demanded in an angry tone, whether what 
they had been stating might be relied on 7 The offi- 
cers answered affirmatively, repeated what had passed, 
and persisted in their assertion. The discourse grew 
warm, several other officers gradually joined the party, 
candles were brought and placed in the chandeliers, 
and in the person of the stranger was recognised 
Odowalsky, — upon which all united in commiserating 
him, at the same time maliciously adding to the in- 
telligence already given. lu fact, the information of 
the prince's having an amour in Troy, and by no means 
admiring in vain, was conflrmed by overy word that 
was pronounced. 

The colonel was completely overwhelmed. The 
mere suspicion of what had been thus openly averred 
was Indeed enough to distract him. Ho was about to 
proceed to Troy that very evening, there to seek an 
explanation from the faithless fair, and bear how much 
of his unhappiness might be real ; — but the gates of 
the Kleinseite were closed, and he was forced to watch 
through the night burthened with pain and jealousy. 

On the following morning, duty oalleth both him 
and Colonel Coppy into the presence of the Palatine, in 
order to give reports of their enterprise. They were 
received by his highness in a very friendly manner ; 
but the thought flashed like a burning fire-brand 
through Odowalsky's soul, that this complaisance was 
only on account of the prince*s imagining that he saw 
before him the man whose approaching union with 
Helen might afford a convenient cover to his own de- 
signs. Scarcely could his sense of duty and subordi- 
nation control the tempest within him ; and when 
Qustavus told biro, with a gracious smile, of his having 
made the acquaintance of his lovely betrolbod, wishing 
him joy of her possession — his eye flashed, his lip 
trembled, and it was only with the greatest exertion 
he could forbear from breakijig all measures by giving 
a loose to sarcasm. 

Irfitated at these indications, the Palatine only said 
a few more short words, respecting the service, and 
dismissed both colonels with a sign of the hand, turn- 
ing his back upon them before they had even reached 
the door. 

^* What has come to Charles Gustavus so suddenly?" 
inquired Coppy, as soon as they had reached the stairs. 
** And you too !*' he continued r ** in what a singular 
way you receive the prince's congratulations t" " As 
a man of honour ought to receive even a prince's insuU, 
which subordination forbids him to revenge by his 
sword." ^ Insult ? revenge 1 — I do not understand 
you." ^* That is often your case," replied Odowalsky. 
*^ Be it enough* I felt obliged to act as I have done ; — 
Farewell." ' 

And ihua did they separate, in the Palace-court: — I 
Coppy (who begau to doubt whether Odowalsky's | 



imagined grievances had not affected his brain) ^oin^ 
toward the town, and his friend to the stables, where 
be immediately ordered his steed to be saddled in order 
to gallop off to Troy. 

His people could not be quick enough in preparing 
the horse ; and when mounted *at last, he galloped 
down the hill toward the bridge near LielNin, and 
halting before the castle-gate, in an incredibly short 
space of time, flew through the garden and op the 
steps, and was standing in the saloon of Troy before 
Helen even suspected bis arrival at Prague. The eer- 
vants, however, had seen him advancing aloo^ the 
garden, and hastened to annoui^e il to their jroun^ 
lady, who hurried to meet him with feelings of k y^ery 
mingled nature : joy, however, pf edomioated — for mkie 
hoped, by his presence, to be freed fVom the farther 
addresses of the amorous prince. Odowalsky** entire 
appearance aimounoed a hovering tempest. With 
dark looks he stood before her, his hat still remaining 
on his head, his arms crossed under his cloak and 
pressed firmly and closely to his breast, and his dark 
flaming eyes fixed upon hers. He gave no mgn of 
joy, — nor even of greeting. 

Helen, dropping the arms which had been opeoed to 
receive him, retreated some paces, and said : ** What 
ails you, Ernest 7 Is it thus you meet your betrothed, 
after so long a separation ?" '''• My betrothed V^ ex- 
claimed, he m a wild and mocking tone : **Say rather, 
the betrothed of Satan I Faithless creature I Thoa $ot' 
gelful of all honourl*' 

At this burst of injurious passion Helen'^s blood begaa 
also to boil, and she was about to reply to these insohf 
in the tone they merited; but just then, there aross 
within her a consciousness of secret guilt. She thought 
on Waldstein ; and fearing that Odowalsky mi^thave 
hoard of her message to that nobleman throng her 
uncle, attributed to such a circumstance the preaeat 
stormy interview. She turned pale, and the answo 
dictated by her indignant feelings died away upoo 
her lips. Odowalsky saw this change of coontenanoe, 
and, strengthened in his suspicion, he adranced witk 
fury toward her, seized her by the arm with such fbice 
as made her totter, and exclaimed in a voice chsked 
by passion : ** You dare not deny it ! Tour terror hu 
betrayed you. Do not l>elieve that I come here to etU 
you back to your duty ! No I the mistress of another, 
even though be be a prince and my future sovereigs, 
is in my eyes" — ^ Hold \^ cried Helen, to whom then 
words unfolded the error, and, at the same time, tke 
debasing suspicion of her lover ; ** Hold, madman f 
cried she, the colour flying back into her cheeks — **• aatf 
dare not to renew your slander I — 1 defy you to the 
proof, and I scorn alike your imputation and yourself!* 
So saying, she wrested her arm from his g'ra^ and 
turned, in order to leave the room. He, however, fol- 
lowed her, and with lips quivering with passion, said, 
^* Stand, unhappy creature, and justiQ^ yourself, if yos 
wish not this agony to kill me before your eyes !" 

Helen instinctively looked back upon her wayward 
lover, and each paused for a few moments io utter si- 
lence. 

The peculiarity of her position, both as regardsd 
Odowalsky and Waldstein, distracted her thon^ti; 
and the anguished countenance of the former checked 
the tide of her indignation. ** Hden !" at length re- 
sumed the colonel, in a subdued tone, ^ I conjure you, 
tell me ! Do you rwt love this Palatine ?*' ^ I never 
have loved, nor ever shall love him," replied she grave> 
ly. ^ But you endure his presence— his attentions f 
** I endure what necessity compels me to endure, and 
what the safety and repose of my friends demand. 
Durst my uncle^^urst I — openly ofifond the prince f 

A ray of hope and consolation shot across OdowiL 
sky's mind ; but still the deeply -rooted feeling of jet- 
lousy was not overcome : ** I am very unhappy,** said 
he ; ** oh, pity and pardon me I I have oflea toldyoa, 
you were my all ! — and, as disappointment and ftat- 1 
tration of my schemes gather round me, I hu^ that d2 ! 
still closer to my breasts Sweat to me, Helen, that 
you have imbibed no feeling of attachment for Gus- 
tavus.^ ** I swea» it,'* said she, solemnly lifting ker 
hand toward heaven, and then placing* it in Odowal- 
sky ** : ^^ The prince is wholly indifferent lome, aor can 
he boast of having received the slightest enoeange- 
meat.'* ** Tou have neom t**' ccieid Odowalsky, draw- 
ing his breath more freel v. ^ Think of this meoMot 
when temptation approaches !" and, with MUesed as- 
pect, he led her toward the apartments inbabtted by the 
family* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

His viiit paid, the colonel rptarned, with lighter, 
though not lightest heart, to Prague. Ho felt tolera- 
bly re-assured respecting the Palatine—for Helen's 
earnest manner carried conviction with it ; but it was 
CTident from her comparative constraint, that her in- 
Ikiost' heart and soul responded no longer to his emo- 
tions. The silver chain was loosed — the golden vessel 
broken; — aod he could not escape the consciousness 
that much of this change had been brought about by 
his own moody and distrustful temperament. 

On reaching bead-quarters, he learnt from his com- 
rades, that next morning a very powerful — and as was 
hoped, decisive attack, was projected from two sides : 
namely, one from that of the New-gate, th#other IVom 
the Wissehrad — ^the storming parties to be severally 
commanded by the Palatine and General Wurtemberg. 
Odowalsky^ regiment belonged to the corps under tho 
orders of the former, and ht was accordingly stationed 
at the New-^te. 

This intelligeoce excited within him a gloomy feeling 
of joy ; it was possible they might at length make an 
entrance into the city. At any rate, an opportunity 
would be afforded him of giving vent to his embittered 
feelings by bloodshed^ and he proceeded to make pre- 
parations with pleasure. 

In Helen, the debasing suspicion which her lovd^ 
had formed, and the coarse manner in which he had ex- 
pressed it, had excited a very unfavourable impression, 
which all the conviction she felt of the strength of his 
attachment could not repair. She had once again 
dived into the mysterious depths of that heart ; and, 
unfbrtunately for him, this had only served to impress 
her the more strongly with a brighter image. 

It was scarce to be expected that, with this crowing 
knowledge of her lover's disposition, she should sacri- 
fioe t» him her whole existence ! Unhappiness, by his 
side, seemed quite certain; and a determination of 
seeking some proper wa^ by which to separate herself 
soon and entirely from him, was ultimately formed. 

The low conjecture which Odowalsky had expressed, 
made her sensible, however, that the attentions of the 
prince had created a scyasation, and had probably be- 
come the topic of discourse in Prague. This was dis- 
tressing — not merely on account of the slander to her 
reputation, but because she feared the report migbt, in 
spite of the blockade, reach the Old-Town, and come 
to Waldstein's ears. She was shocked at the possi- 
bility of this, and at the consequences which might 
follow ; and resolved to conduct herself henceforth to- 
ward the prince with so much dignity and coldness, that 
he, and all the world should be convinced of the strict- 
ness of her principles. 

An opportunity presented itself on the veiy same day 
for the execution of this design. As already stated, a 
fresh attack upon the city had been fixed for the ensu- 
ing morning. The Palatine had summoned a council 
or war, and all his officers joined with him in opinion 
that the utmost effbrts should be made in order to cap- 
ture the city before the arrival of imperial reinforce- 
ments, which were understood to bo collecting in great 
strength near Budweis. On the eve of this greaC and 
probably decisive action, the prince was anxious once 
more to bask in the smiles of the fair lady of Troy ; and 
he hoped that the personal danger and glory no was 
prepared to anticipate, would have some effect in soft- 
ening the feelings of the high-minded girl. The direct 
contrary, however, took place. Never before had Gus- 
tavus lound her so cold, so formal, as to-day ; never 
before had her manner toward him been so scrupulous; 
whilst every action, every word, was so constructed as 
if to deprive him of the remotest hope. 

He felt this soon, and felt it bitterly. Earlier than 
was his usual custom, and in disappointed mood, he 
left the castle ; and a part of his suite, who had yester- 
day been witnesses of the scene with Odowalsky in the 
gaming saloon, imagined they could perceive some 
traces of that scene, in the altered behaviour of the 
lady, and the prince's mortified air. 

Gustavus, too, was not slow in making his own de- 
ductions. In the course of his conversation with Helen, 
she had mentioned the return of Odowalsky, whose 
violent and jealous character was pretty generally 
known. The prince now recollected the sliort, nay, 
almost offensive manner, with which the colonel re- 
ceived Mb friendly mention of Helen. It was plain, he 
thought, that the latter had not acted thus toward her 
princely saitor from her own impulse ; it was compul. 
sion — fern ; and he, who, by his caprice or severity, had 



occasioned this behaviour, was, from that moment, no« 
objoct of favour or grace with the youthful Palatine. 

A single word, or even the suppression of one, is, 
with relation to princely lips, quickly understood : and 
this moment of Gustavus's •palpable displeasure" was 
eagerly seized by Odowalsky's numerous enemies, to 
direct his notice toward filling (from'tbe colonels nf the 
army) the vacant post of a deceased general. 

There wore several candidates, and although not one 
of them could boast of having done such material ser- 
vice as Odowalsky, his foes succeeded in representing 
things to the prince in a very different light. Traitor, 
urged they, remained traitor; — and what faith could 
the future king of Swedep expect from a man who had 
broken his, whether from revenge or ambition, toward 
his former sovereign? And, besides, had not the 
patent of Swedish nobility — the rank of colonel — and 
a considerable share in the plunder of Prague, already 
bestowed sufficient reward on an equivocal service ? 

The desired object was gained : the 'prince gave ear 
to these whisperings from all sides around him, and 
signed tl^e paper which appointed another to the va- 
cant post. 

Unaequainted with these occurrences, though suffi- 
ciently out of temper with what had passed, and fa- 
tigued with business which the enterprise of the ensuing 
morning imposed upon him, Odowalsky entered, late 
in the evening, the gaming saloon. He was invited 
to join in the play — but declined, and sat apparently 
looking on, though with mind totally abstracted, until 
he observed the entrance of Colonel Coppv. 

** Tou bring news," said he, glancing hastily at the 
disturbed expression of that officer's countenance, ^ and 
unwelcome news." " Why," returned Coppy, endeav- 
ouring to dear up his brow, and make the best of a 
bad matter, ** There's no commanding fortune, yon 
know ! We must take the world as it goes !" ^ A 
truce with your apothegms," interrupted Odowalsky, 
impatiently ; *^ Have you any thing to communicate, 
or not ?" ^ You won't suffer a friend to muffle his 
baton before he strikes with it. To come to the point, 
then : I have just heard that the general's commission 
has been this morning filled up." '^ Ay, indeed ! and 
with whose name?" inquired the hearer, his cheek 
turning deadly pale, as he put the unavoidable con- 
struction upon Coppy's exordium. 

The latter paused a moment, from an actual feeling 
of apprehension. Odowalsky's eye was fixed, and his 
lips compressed so violently, that the blood started 
from them. ** I thought it right," at lentfth he mut- 
tered, ** that you should know." — Odowalsky motioned 
him — he could not speak — to be brief. **With that 
of Lilien." ** It is well !" muttered the disappointed 
leader. ^^ Leave me for the present, Coppy— 1 cannot 
talk to you now ; this H a time for ocfion/" and so say- 
ing, te sprang from bis seat, ** What would you do ? 
Whither would you go 7" (Remanded the other, serious- 
ly alarmed. **To the Palatine !" exclaimed Odowal- 
sky, wildly : ^ I wilt breast the boy ! — I will ask him, 
if he knows how men are to be treated ?" ** Are you 
mad 7 Tou will ruin yourself;" replied the friendly 
Coppy, endeavouring to detain his boisterous neigh- 
bour. ' 

But the superior physical force of Odowalsky enabled 
him to get clear of the well meaning old officer ; and, 
scarce knowing or caring what he did, he penetrated 
to the antiehamber of the prince's apartments. Here 
he was stopped by the guard, and informed that his 
highness had already gone to rest, anxious to be up 
next morning with the dawn. ^ Ay, he reposes on his 
laureU!^^ muttered Odowalsky, with a bitter sneer; 
and, turning contemptuously away, hastened to his 
own quaTters. ** All hell," ^id he to himself, as he 
entered, ** shall be let loose this night :" and calling his 
servant, he bade him summon immediately the jailer 
of the white-tower. 

To account for this order, we roust apprise our 
readers, that since the colonel's last departure from 
Troy, he had been casting about in bis mind, to dis- 
cover reasons for the manifest change in Helen's be- 
haviour. This he could no longer attribute to the in- 
fluence of the Palatine with her ; and his restless 
thoughts once more lighted (and with greater justice 
than ever before) on Waldstein. The scene of the 
cloak and cap — the interest taken by Helen in Joanna^ 
the count's vassal — and other circumstances— struck 
him with renewed force. ** Can ehe be implicated in 
Joanna's escape 7" thought he ; and at once recollected 
that she had been most inquisitive as to the girl's place 



of confinement, and had even prevailed on himself to 
point it out to her. Odowalsky was prone to jump at 
conclusions, and he did so in the present instance. 

The jailer arrived. Odowalsky rushed toward him, 
and seizing him by the collar, exclaimed, «* Confess, 
villain ! What sura did the lady at the castle of Troy 
offer you for letting the girl escape who was to have 
been beheaded 7" ** Me !" stammered the man ; ^ I 
know nothing of her escape." * Fellow !" cried Odo- 
walsky, drawing his sword, ** either confess, or I will 
pin you to the wall like a toad." 

The man trembled : — he could not guess how much 
Odowalsky might already know. He was aware of 
the colonel's intimacy with the lady, and it was possi- 
ble that she had confessed the affair herself. Thus 
thinking, he tried evasive answers; but Odowalsky, 
presenting the point of his sword to his bi^ast, and in- 
ferring his guilt from his trepidation, cried, * I know 
all^—you have nothing to dueooer :-~onIy say, how 
much did you receive ?" ^ Sixty doubloons," answered 
the man, fairly terrified, and throwing himself at the 
colonel's feet : — "• The lady promised thtf most inviola- 
ble secresy ; yet, now — " ** Hah ! hah ! hah !" cried 
Odowalskv, with a demoniac laugh ; — ** The kingdom 
of the devil divided against itself! So the lady Helen 
did set the girl at liberty ; — that I knew. But where 
have you concealed her 7" *^ So please you, colonel, 
we did not succeed in finding her. She was gpne 
when I entered the room." *^ What ! do you mean to 
trifle with me 7" exclaimed Odowalsky, resuming his 
former threatening attitude. — ** Where is she 7 — Speak, 
or my sword shall make you find words !" " By all 
the saints, noble sir, I know not ! As the lady has, no 
doubt, told you all, she must surely have told you this 
with the rest. The window had, we found, been forced 
from the outside; — in the Hirsch-Graben we found 
also a ladder, and other tools, used to assist in the es- 
cape. But may heaven punish me, if either I or the 
lady could even guess what became of the girl, or who 
it was that rescued her." 

During this dialogue, Odowalsky had succeeded in 
subduing and calming a little the tumult which had 
raged' within him. He compared the circumstances 
attending the girl's escape, one with the other, as they 
had appeared to him at the time, and believed, at last, 
that some person had been before-hand with Helen in 
the affair. This, however, did not lessen hergudt. It 
had now been proved, that she had acted in direct op- , 
position to the expressed and particular wishes of her 
lover, and this, very probably, from some culpabl^re- 
ference for another. 

** Begone, fellow !" shouted he, in a voice of thunder, 
to the jailer, who, shaking in every limb, had risen 
from his kneeling posture, but still crouched before the 
colonel. He waited not for a repetition of the com- 
mand ; but darting from the apartments, ran straight 
home without once looking behind him. 

Thus then did Odowalsky'fl hopes and faith break 
down together, in this quarter likewise. He had loved 
Helen passionately — truly ; and she had rewarded his 
affection with treachery and falsehood ! Ambition and 
love had lured him on, with glittering rays, only to 
abandon hjm, in darkness, to himself. ^ In this deso- 
lation of my fortunes," thought he, *^ one hope at least 
remains. Prague — haughty, dettoted Prague-^ at 
len|th shall fall !" 

His post was at the New-gate. There, the walls 
had sufiered much already, and it was to be hoped, 
nay, he woidd fain anticipate it as a certainty — that 
he should penetrate them, and, leading onward his 
victorious troops, give over, to their lust for blood and 
rapine, the lives and property of the inhabitants, whose 
obstinate resistance had long since, in his opinion, 
merited this Idt. Oh ! if fate would grant him one — 
but one additional triumph f That it would bring him 
to Waldstein, fkce to face ! that he might with his own 
hand, inflict the death-wound, and delight his eyes * 
with his rival's last struggles ! 

The chance, even, of satisfying these wild desires, 

gave him a sort of feverish joy. He now began to 
usy himself in choosing his arms and accoutrements, 
which he commanded his people to burnish and put in 
a state of readiness ; and having done this, he sought 
a brief repose, which, however, was disturbed by a 
thousand wild visions, wherefrom he was soon aroused 
by the blast of trumpets sammoniog the troops to the 
field. '/ 

He rose hastily, and advanced toward the window 
which looked out across the Moldavia^ to the ooDosite -^ 
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parts of the city. The streaks of light were still but 
dim ; the thick fog of October was spread over the river, 
and wrapped every adjacent object in a veil of gloom. 
** Even the elements work against me T' murmured he : 
'^ unless this mist disperse, it will render any enterprise 
extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible.*^ 

His aid.de-camp now came to inform him that the 
Palatine had ordered the troops to get into motioo, 
that every thing was ready, and that the necessary 
preparations hi^ been made by the miners and pio^ 
neers at the New-gate. His attendants having assist- 
ed in arming him, and thrown over his whole dress his 
liu'ge grey Swedish fur cloak, (rendered still more re- 
quisite, from the piercing coldness of the weather,) he 
sprang upon his steed at ihe head of hie regiment, 
which followed him through the fog without being 
well able to distinguish the road it had to take. 

With'iNrery different sensations was the morning 
greeted by the inhabitants of Prague. An order had 
been issued the evening before, by Field-Marshal Col- 
loredo, summoning to the council-house of the Old- 
Town, the burgermeisters, the members of the council^ 
and commanders of the various corpo, where was com- 
municated to them the welcome news which had been 
brought in by one of the returning couriers fVom Linz. 

The Emperor Ferdinand, bearing in mind the fideli- 
ty and danger of his beloved city of Prague, had, as 
speedily as could well be, collected a force to relieve 
the place. The exhaustion which a thirty years' con- 
tinued war had brought with it among the army, alone 
prevented an earlier reinforcement. Now, however, 
Generals Goh and De^Souches were already in quar- 
ters in the Budweiser-circle, and were advancing upon 
Prague, where they hoped to arrive in a few days, and 
put to rout the enemy, who would never be able to re- 
sist their forces, united to those of the brave Pragnese, 

Like a message from heaven did this intelligence 
sound in the hearts of the overjoyed inhabitants of the 
besieged town, — who had now, during three long 
tedious months, borne with unwearied fidelity and reso- 
lution, ^ery suffering, danger, and exertion in this 
great struggle. They had gradually begun to ftel that 
their powers of resistance were on the point of ex- 
haustioi^ ; and with an anxiety bordering on despair, 
contemplated the moment, when, at last, (shoald nei- 
ther help, nor news of peace arrive,) the^ must yield 
to numbers, and thus, after so much sacrifice and exer- 
tiont give up their native city to the detested and ex- 
asperated foe. 

Bitt, animated with new vigour, each man, when the 
alarm-bells, on the momiog in question, announced the 
advance of the Swedes for a fresh assault, flew like 
lightning to his post Wulden was placed at the New- 
gate ; and Waldstein at the Wissebrad. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The sun, still invisible, had gradually ascended be- 
hind the veil of mist, and his rays at length began to 
penetrate and disperse the gloom, whilst a fresh breeze 
sprang up and assisted his influence. His mighty disk 
appeared at first pale and beamless, then brighter and 
brighter — and the freshened air and inspiriting scene 
around made every Bohemian heart leap with renewed 
courage. High waved the colours, and loud rose the 
shouts of the patriot bands, as they arrived at the 
threatened gates, whence, on mounting the walls, they 
could descry tbe hostile ranks — their arms glittering 
in the sun-beams, and their march in double quick 

time. 

Leopold made the necessary dispositions at the New- 
gate. The walls on this .side the city were already 
mucli shattered ; and what still remained, the Swedes 
had secretly undermined and propped with beams. 
This was not known by the garrison ; who, however, 
placed little confidence in the dilapidated walls, substi- 
tuting, as on former occasions, a living bulwark of un- 
usual strength, both moral and physicaL Suddenly, 
the Swedish mines blew up— the flames communicated 
to the beams, they broke simultaneously, and the dust 
and ruins rolling down from both sides, paved a way 
for the Swedes into the town. Still, however, tbe con- 
tinued fire of the besieged, and the sight of the nu- 
merous body of troops who opposed the entrance of 
the besiegers, checked their progress for a time, in spite 
of the encourtging shouts of their leaders. 

Among the foremost of these, was to be distinguished 
a man of majestic stature, enveloped in a grey fur 
mantle, and showing the most desperate zeal. On 
foot« like all the rest, with ft partisan in his left hand, 



he pressed on his people to the attack, of the whole of 
which be appeared the very life and soul. Wherever 
he. fought, victory hovered over his party; wherever 
he was not, they gave way. Soon did this warrior 
become, from the equalIyJ)old and collected courage 
he evinced, an object of notice to all around; and 
Wulden felt that he alone possessed tbe strength of 
half a regiment. To fell him — to deprive the Swedes 
of their leader, would be equivalent to defeating them 
altogether. But his force was too small to attack the 
Swedish divisidn so commanded. He sent, therefore, 
to General Conti to beg a reinforcement. 

Fortunately, owing to Waldstein'b well-managed 
defence, the attack on tbe Wissebrad had been repulsed, 
and General Wurtemberg had retreated ; Greneral Conti 
therefore ordered onr hero to proceed with his party to 
the New-gate, which the latter hastened to do, happy 
in being called on to support his friend. 

in this quarter, meantime, the Swedes had twice re- 
newed their attack, and each time been repulsed. But 
the officer in the grey fur mantle led them forward a 
third time. It seemed as if he had set his mind upon 
penetrating into the town; his exhortations, his threats 
and his example, serving again and again to animate 
bis disheartened soldiers. Once more they pressed 
forward — Kmce more they reached the path beaten by 
the dirt into the shape of a bridge ; and, in spite of the 
bravest and most desperate defence, there was only a 
little more exertion wanting for them to succeed in 
penetrating into the town. Wulden saw tbe coming 
danger ; — anxiously and wistfully did he look out for 
the reinforcements, which, owing to the considerable 
distance, coukt not as yet be expected to appear, and 
at that moment his eye caught the figure of the mighty 
Swede, as, with his high-swinging partisan and flaming 
looks, he called to his troops, and had advanced on- 
ward so rapidly as to be separated but by a small rem- 
nant of the wall from the interior of the town. Just 
then, Leopold suddenly seized a firelock out of the hand 
of one of the soldiers standing by him, fixed his man, 
pulled the trigger — and down dropt the officer with 
the whole weight of his powerful body under the ruins 
and dust Wulden, although delightedly conscious of 
his deed, staggered back a few paces on seeing that 
his purpose had so quickly and so completely succeed- 
ed ; while the Swedes, when they behold their leader 
fall, sent forth a shout of terror and despair, and took 
all of them to flight. In vain did other officers en- 
deavour to rally and brings them back to the breach ; 
with that man it seemed as if all their courage had 
vanished. 

The Bohemians, seeing the disorder of the enemy, 
pressed on, pursued and overtook them, making great 
havoc amongst the fugitives ; and thus, on tms side 
also, was the enemy completely defeated with consi- 
derable loss, and the city saved 1 

The Swedes totally routed, their intended victims 
proceeded to fulfil the duties imposed on them by hu- 
manity, with respect to tbe numerous wounded of the 
enemy, as well as to their own people, fortunately 
much less in number. Wulden lost no time in search- 
ing for the distinguished Swedish officer — desirous, 
should he yet Hve, of having every care and attention 
paid to his wounds — for he had proved himself a gal- 
lant foe. He was, after awhile, lifted from among the 
ruins, (where he was found lying on the spot whereon 
he had fallen,) still alive. Leopold had him placed 
close by, upon the breast-work, and summoned the at- 
tendance of a surgeon ; awaiting whose arrival, he ap- 
proached the wounded man, and inquired his name, 
and if he could serve him in any way. 

He received no answer ; and the expression of tbe 
man*s features betrayed the most intense pain, mingled 
with a yet stormier feeling. In vain did Wulden re- 
peat his inquiries, wherefrom he at length desisted, 
with an emotion of pity ; for he was led to believe that 
this silence was occasioned by tbe pain proceeding 
from the wound. 

Nor had the surgeon, on presenting himself, any 
better success. No sooner did the invalid perceive his 
object, than he pushed him, with what strength he 
could collect, aside, saying that he wished for nothing 
but a draught of water : this being furnished, he drank 
it off with the greatest eagerness, and then sank back, 
fainting, either from the exertion of drinking, or weak- 
ness owing to loss of blood. 

Now was it that the surgeon commenced his exam- 
ination, and declared that there was but little hope of 
the wounded man surviving— the vital parts beii^ af- 



fected. Still, however, the wound was carefully di 
ed; and they were just consulting about tbe iiia«t 
proper place whereto to bear a person of such evident 
rank and consequence, when Waldstein arrived, with his 
reinforcement, at the New-gate. 

To the surprise and mortification of our hero, he 
found the conflict at an end, and heard, that the fall of 
one man had decided the whole afikir. 

*^Well, we will at least assist you to bury yosr 
dead !^* said Albert, as he stepped toward the Sweididi 
officer, who was Iving in a state of complete tneenai- 
bility. He examined him more closely. Blood, dust, 
and agony, had, it was true, discomposed and dis- 
figured the features ; but a fearful resemblance beeaow 
more and more certain, and, in broken aceehta, Wald- 
stein exclaimed, ^* Leopold ! — it is Odowalsky !*' Tbe 
nalne struck at once to the heart of Wulden, amd both 
youths were, for a moment, buried in deep refleetioB. 

Waldstein (his first shock of surprise over) decided 
on having the colonel, who still continued to give few 
ngns of life, placed where he might be accooaBiodated 
as his state demanded. Whilst Wulden, therefore, at* 
tended to the rest, seeing the dead interred and ths 
wounded administered to, Albert bestowed bis care and 
attention upon his unhappy rival and enemy, proonrin; 
him all the ease and aid in his power. He was pro- 
tided with a comfortable and befitting apaitmekt, and 
a more experienced surgeon was sent for, wboee stale, 
ment confirmed, however, what had at first been pre- 
nounced, as to the pk'obable efiect of the wound ; ks 
added, that nothing but the greatest quiet and cars 
could possibly prol^ig the patient's existence, even for 
a very brief time. 

Meanwhile, whether Waldstein's first ezdamatiaB 
had been noticed, or whether the person of the prisooer 
had been recognised, the news of Odowaldsy^ ceptaie 
and hurt soon spread every where around; and ooriod* 
ty, horror and rage — as well as a sense of revenge^ 
assembled a crowd of people before the windows of tbt 
house in which he was lying ; whilst deep, hoarse mor- 
murs sufficientlv expressed the popular Mimg» 

The surgeon's skilful treatment, together with the 
strengthening^potions which were administered, eflfected, 
ailer some interval, so much tliat Odowalsky recov er s^ 
a little and opened his eyes, when, seeing himself in t 
place quite unknown to him, and among strange fkem, 
he inquired in a tone almost inaudible, ** Where am I?* 
He was informed ; and an expression of the most vio- 
lent rage distorted his features, and shook his whole 
frame, when he heard that he was a prisoner in 
Prague ! 

Waldstein had withdrawn from observation; — for 
he felt that he was certainly not an object the ^^it df 
which might serve to calm the agitation of the BollWer. 
Ho, therefore took his station at the window, fnm 
whence he heboid the marks of indignation vented by 
the people. He went outside the house, — feaHul tbs 
noise might disturb the wounded daptive — and en- 
deavoured to prevail on the malcontents to retira 
They would not do so : and one man boldly stepping 
forward, demanded the surrender of the prisoner, on 
th0 plea of his not being a fair Swedish enemy, but aa 
apostate Bohemian. ^ Granting this," replied Albert, 
^* still, some consideration and pity is becoming toward 
a man who is fallen, and lying at the point ef death; 
and I will not consent that any foul play shall be dealt 
toward him.** 

Reasoning, however, with a passionate and ignorant 
mob, is but lost labour, as Waldstein soon perceived, 
from the increasing turbulence of the crowd before him ; 
and he was, accordingly, not ill-pleased to see his friend 
Leopold advancing with an armed picqnet. Catobint 
his eye, as he marched onward, Waldstein addressed 
the young baron as his inferior o6icer, with a oom- 
mand to ** Disperse the mob !** directions which were 
speedily acted on, as soon as Wulden saw the reaHy 
critical situation wherein his companion stood. 

Having succeeded in doing this, though not without 
some difficulty and bloodshed, Leopold expressed his 
astonishment that Waldstein should feel inclined to 
run any risk for the sake of a public traitor and a per- 
sonal foe. 

** It is simply,'* answered our hero, smiling, ^ be- 
cause he was my enemy;**— and the two friends pro- 
ceeded up the steps to see how the invalid went on. 
On their way, however, they were met by tluMcrgeoo, 
with an agitated countenance. 

**> The Swedish officer is dying,*' he exdaimed, ^ and 
it is dreadful to behold him." ^ Why, what has oc» 
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enrred 7^* inqaired Waldttein, hastily. ** Tou, my lord, 
are, as it seems, the innocent cause of his pertarba- 
tion^" replied the surgeon. **• I !*' exclaimed Waldstein, 
astonished. ^* The wounded officer had already oh- 
serred, and probably recognised, your figure at the 
window, for he showed great uneasiness, and inquired 
who the officer was that had just left the apartment ? 
I mentioned your name, my lord, and immediately 
perceived a violent agitation in his whole manner ; yet 
he remained silent,, as we, in fact, entreated him to 
keep himself quiet. Afler awhile, however, he asked 
how it was with his wound, and if he should recover 7 
I replied, that there was assuredly danger ; still , all 
hope was not lost. * No !^ he exclaimed violently ; 
* What ! then I may still live.' It is possible, if you 
keep perfectly quiet, I replied. He returned no an- 
swer to this, but I could well see that something was 
working within him. At that moment a sudden tu- 
nmlt was heard in the street. He directed me to go 
to the window, and see what it proceeded from. I 
jessed immediately every thing that was passing, and 
was just thinking how I -should unfold it to him, when 
suddenly an attendant rushed in, exclaiming, * Save 
the Swedish officer ! Qakk ! The incensed mob wish 
to murder him, and Count Waldstein is in vain on- 
deayooring to keep them back !* The officer, at this, 
rose from his bed, and I beheld, with astonishment, the 
strength he still possessed. * What ! Waldstein !* he 
exclaimed ; * am I to owe my life to him 7 And what 
a life V At the same moment shots were heard fired, 
on which the wounded man tore away the bandages 
from his breast, whence the blood gushed in streams, 
and sank back, fainting, and nearly dying.'* ^Well, 
and now .?" inquired Wulden, almost breathless. ** We 
have endeavoured to recover him, and to bind up his 
wound again," replied the surgeon, **' but all in vain. 
The state of his breast, but still more his mental agony, 
must soon put an end to his existence ; it cannot last 
another half hour." ^« Does he still suffer much ?** 
asked Albert, with evident anxiety. ^ Scarcely at all,** 
replied the medical man : " the sudden and great loss 
of blood has produced so much weakness, that indeed 
he is no longer in a state to feel pain. Ho is quite in- 
sensible." **May heaven be merciful to him in his 
last moments !" exclaimed Waldstein, approaching a 
window in order to conceal his emotion. 

At this moment an attendant came to the door, and 
made a sign to the surgeon, who followed him, and re- 
turned afler a short interval. 

'^And how goes it now, doctor 7" asked Leopold. 
" Why — well !" replied the doctor, gravely ; " it is over 
with him. He expired quite calmly. He had made a 
sign to me to approach, and I was forced to lean over 
him, even to his very lips, to catch the sounds, when 
he whispered, * My thanks to Waldstein !* and with 
these words upon his tongue, he gave forth the last 
weak gasp of life." 

Waldstein spake not : deep and conflicting emotions 
seemed to be struggling within his breast, as he pointed 
to the door of the room where lay the corpee of Odo- 
walsky. Tbe surgeon understood the signal, and led 
the way, followed by the young men, one of whom had 
been the chief object of the dead man's hatred, while 
the other had deprived him of life. 

And there lay the tall, once powerful soldier — pale 
and lifeless, hut not disfigured — ^upon his bed. There 
were no more traces of that wild rage and fury which 
had so oflen accompanied his actions; over the once 
passionate features a mild calm was now spread, which 
very probably the unfortunate man's countenance had 
never displayed before; for his whole life appeared to 
have been a tissue of feverish excitement, either plea- 
surable or painful. 

" He was the foe of many," said Wulden, contem- 
plating tbe statue-like marble figure before him. *^ But 
of himself the greatest,'* replied Waldstein, as, having 
loosened, by the sight of this spectacle, the suffocating 
feding about his^heart, he motioned to quit the apart- 
ment. 

A few hours afler the battle, the rolling of drums in 
the vineyards opposite the New-gate announced, as it 
had repeatedly done before, that the Swedes wished to 
summon a parley. A drummer approached the walls, 
and demanded a truce of four-and-twenty hours, in order 
to afford time on both sides for burying the d^d. It 
was gilnted, though with the remark, that cm the side 
of the city, hardly so many minutes had been necessary. 
This demand, which indicated a want of repose on the 
part of the Swedes, together with the yesterdav's news 
of the approaching re-inforcement, heightened greatly 



_the courage of the Praguese; they laboured with in- 
creased vigour nd industry towards repairing such 
parts of the walls as the last attack had injured, and at 
length anticipated an end to their sufferings. 

The two fViends had another object which caused 
them some anxiety; — namely, the body of their priso- 
ner. It would have been their wish to have had him 
interred according to his rank, with military honours, 
in one of the church-yards of the city; but this they 
durst not attempt, on account of the ill-disposition of 
the people, who, though at some distance, it is true, (on 
account of the guards placed round the building,) were- 
still in motion m the vicinity, Waldstein ligfited on 
the thouffht of delivering over the remains secretly to 
the Swedes; and he spoke with Count Colloredo to this 
effect, who, having given his acquiescence to the propo* 
sal, the afi^r was immediately entrusted to the charge 
of an officer of the garrison, who accompanied the ene- 
my's drummer back to their head-quarters, in order to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

The news of Odowalsky's fall was already known 
there. His comrades had seen him sink, and had spread 
the report of his death, which excited various sensations. 
Many regretted him as a useful partizan; still more 
were glad to be rid of him; while some few really 
mourned his loss, andamon|r these was his friend Coppy. 
To him it appeared certam that, in Prague, his fail 
would produce the most jojrful sensations, and that, per- 
haps, the citizens might exercise ^pon him, when dead, 
that violence which Uieir feelings of rage dictated, but 
which fortune did not allow, wlulst he was living. He 
hastened, therefere, to get an audience of the Palatine, 
which, however, could not take place very quickly, as 
the prince, in a feeling of mortification and anger at 
the failure of his late attack, had shut himself up m his 
apartment, and would see no person fer the present. 

Meantime, the before -mentioned drummer returned to 
the camp, accompanied by the Bohemian officer, whom 
Konigrsmark himself announced to the prince as bring- 
ing intelligence respecting the proposed truce— and be 
then introduced the wish expressed by the Bohemian 
leader. Charles Gustavus learnt, by this wish, of the 
death of Odowalsky, which affiscted him rather at first, 
fer he was conscious of having committed, the preceding 
day, some injustice toward the deceived; but, after 
awhile, regarding the event in another point of view, a 
ray of hope and joy sprang up in his heart, — the lovely 
object of his adoration was now freed from her engross- 
ing and petulant admirer. He ultimately commissioned 
Konigsmark to attend, and provide for the honourable 
interment of the body. 

Konigsmark rejoiced at this commission. His heart 
was now more mildly attuned than ever; one pleasure — 
a pleasure he had not anticipated, and, indeed, had long 
since given up — had been therein infused, and had open- 
ed it to every sofler sensation. He readily gave orders 
for receiving, before the New-gate, under cover of night, 
(in order to screen it fi-om the maltreatment of the mob,) 
the body of him, whom, indeed, he honoured as a sol- 
dier, but, as a man, never could respect; and then to 
have it interred on the appointed spot, where reposed 
the other Swedish oncers who had been killed during 
the siege. 

News of the most unpleasant nature now reached the 
camp of the besiegers. General Wrangel, it appeared, 
was unable to send the rc-infercoment demanded, he 
himself requiring even more troops than he already had 
at his disposal. The imperial forces under Des Souches 
and Golz were advancing in aid of Prague, and the de- 
feats which the Swedes had successively experienced 
(more especiallj^ in the last attack) quite unfitted them 
for any other undertaking of a decisive character. 

The Palatine summoned a council of war, whereat 
two things were determined on; first, to try whether 
the city might not be brought over to a peaceful sur- 
render, befere the re-infercements arrived: and, secondly, 
to endeavour to keep any intelligence of the latter march- 
ing to their aid, from the knowledge of the Praguese. In 
pursuance of the first of these resolutions, another flag of 
truce was despatched to the city, accompanied by a gene- 
ral officer, who, in the name of the Prince Palatine — in- 
fluenced, as he said, by a desire to spare the further effu- 
sion of human blood — offered favourable terms of capi- 
tulation. The Bohemian authorities felt strongly disposed 
to dismiss this proposal in a summary way; but the 
policy of gaining time occurred to them; and, in con- 
formity therewith, they promised to give the yrince's 
offers due consideration. It was subsequently deter- 
mined that, next morning. Colonel 0)unt Gotz, accom- 
panied by Count Waldstein, should be deputed to wait 



on the prince, and suggest such modifications of his 
highness's terms, as, it was well known« he would not 
agree to. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The day on which Odowalsky fell, and directly afler 
the affiur at the New-gate, one of his attendants had 
ridden to the castle of Troy, with tho news of his death. 
The first member of tbe ramily that he met, happeneil, 
accidentally, to be the Baroness von Zelstow herself. 
However little the fViendship that lady bore toward Odo- 
walsky, still she was startled on receiving this intelli- 
gence; besides, how was it to be imparted to Helen ? — 
Having imposed the strictest silence upon the messen- 
ger, she proceeded to the young lady's apartment, in 
order to communicate it herself, as cautiously and deli- 
cately as possible. 

Helen's agitation was extremely great:— over-wrought 
nature sought temporary refngle in insensibility; and 
even on her recoverv fixMn that state, it was long before 
a friendly gush of tears relieved the pressure about 
her heart That whole day she was unable to collect 
her scattered thoughts : but on the feUowing morning 
appeared more calm. Having overcome the first terri- 
ble blow, the real state of circumstances presented itself 
to her view in a mikler light She had, as we have seen, 
begun to speculate on the wisdom of fhiding means to 
disunite their destinies — and that which she aimed at, 
a mysterious Providence had awfully accomplished. 
She learnt, too, after awhile, that the same hand which 
inflicted Odowalsky's death-wound had likewise admi- 
nistered to the comfort of his expiring moments; and 
that another officer had exposed his own life, in order to 
procure fer the unfortunate Swedish colonel a peacefbl 
parting. 

And this generous foe was Waldstein ! — ^He had most 
probably, she imagined, from a lingering emotion of 
deep attachment toward herself, interfered in behalf of 
her betrothed; and a hundred thoughts and associations 
rushed upon her mind as she en<teavoured to persuade 
herself of the truth of this delusion. 

To divert the oonoentration of Hden's reflections, it 
was proposed by the baron that the ladies should pay a 
visit to a friend in the Kleinseite; and accordingly, 
Madame von Zelstow, Madame de Berka, and Heton, 
set ferth one morning ftom Troy, and entered that part 
of the capital. An unusual bustle seemed to prevail in 
the streets, which they were tdd resulted fW»ih the ex- 
pectation of a Bohemian embassy coming to treat re- 
specting the capitulation of Prague. 

^ The capitulation of Prague !" exclaimed Helen, as 
a sad feeling smote across her bosom : ^^ Alas ! that he 
should not have lived to see this probable consummation 
of his dearest hopes !" 

They had scarcely seated themselves in an apartment 
of their flriend's house, and exchanged the customary 
greetings, when the announcement of the cavalcade 
drew them to the windows. Helen closed her deep 
mourning veil around her as it approached. 

At its head marched a number of trumpeters, — fcl" 
lowed by two officers escorted by a troop of horsemen. 
Shouts of *' Ferdinand fer ever !" greeted them, as, at a 
slow pace, they proceeded through the Kleinseite. ^ On 
the right was Count Gotz, a welT-fermed man of middle 
age, imd on the lefl was Waldstein. 

Hd^i recognised at once her former lover; although 
he was strikingly altered within the short period of three 
months ! He appeared to be stouter, and his features to 
hitve become more manly;— certain it was, that consUmt 
exposure to the sun and air had bronzed his skin, while 
his aspect was deeper and firmer. The crowd pressed 
round the horses: many touched them, and many, more 
bold, kissed the sashes of the officers : the beholding 
qpoe more imperial troops, afler having beenbng foreeo 
to look only on those of the enemy (from whom they 
had endured so much) roused every tfpitii to hope and 
joy. 

The imperial officers were introduced to the Palatine. 
He received them graciously, fer he doubted not that 
they would seize his proposal with joy. Count Gotz 
acted the character of spokesman, while Waldstein had 
leisure to direct his looks toward the various officers 
who were near the person of the prince. In the course 
of this survey, his eyes encountered a face, the sight of 
which suddenly awoke within him a feint, though disa- 
greeable recollection. He looked again : — there were 
the same strong-marked features; there was the same 
stem expression in the eyes, the same reddish auburn 
hair, (only with the difference of some twenty years ad- 
ditional age,) with those of the portrait which he bad 
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seen in Joanna^s hand, and abont which he had not yet 
been able to receive any explanation; and he bbeerved, 
that this man, whom he coiUd not view' without inward 
emotion, also looked at him with a friendly smile, which 
.did not seem to be natural to thoee stern features. ^ He 
could now no longer restrain his curiosity, and inquired 
of a gentleman beside him, who that officer was, stand- 
ing on the right of the Palatine 7 "^ It is Field Marshal 
^unt Konigsraark,*' replied the other;— uid Waldstein 
wius still more astonished when he heard his name; for 
any connection between the marshal and Joanna ap- 
peared to him scarcely possible. While thinking of this, 
he oi^rheard almost all that passed between Count Gotz 
and the prince, until the latter suddenly sprang from 
his seat, exclaiming : — ^* Say rather, colon^ that you 
will not give np^the city at all! — for such conditions as 
those you propose to me, cannot possibly be accepted by 
any general who has already brought the enemy to the 
last push. What ! you wish to keep the Old and New- 
Towns still occupied by your own troope, and to have 
but a weak Swedish garrison lefl in the iHeinBeite — the 
citizens of each quarter of the capital to be declared as 
neutral, and to be allowed to carr^ on their trade and 
communications as freely as in times of peace ! — ^No ! 
since you reject my gracious offers, let the sword decide 
ultimately between us, and it will soon appear that yon 
hav^e choeen your own destruction." With these words 
he turned away, and was on the |^t of leaving the 
room in anger, followed by his staff, when he suddenly 
stopped at the door (reminded either by his own better 
recollection or by one of his suite:) — "^ However, gentle- 
men,** said he with courteous manner, turning to the 
imperial officers—** this untoward result of our nego- 
tiation will not, I hope, prevent your giving me the 
pleasure of seeing you at my table.'* The £>hemian8 
bowed respectfully, and Gustavus left the room. Seve- 
ral Swedish officers, however, remained, to perform the 
rites of hospitality toward ihe strangers. 

Scarcely had Waldstein laid aside his gloves apd 
sword, and was on the point of giving himself over to 
the thoughts and suppositions which Konigsmark's ap- 
pearance had excited, when one of his attendants 
brought him a card of invitation from the Baroness von 
Zelfltow, which stated that the baroness was accidentally 
in the Kleinseite, yisiting her firiend. Madam von Kmde- 
ner, and having seen C^unt Waldstein pass, could not 
resist the desire of speaking once more with the old friend 
and kinsman of her boose. 

This invitation was not aflnreeable to our hero. Helen 
was first in his thoughts as ne read it; and the meeting 
her, was very much against his wish. Still she was, he 
concluded, just now a mourner : he had quite ceased to 
feel any emotion respecting her; and his aont had al- 
ways shown him much affection. It would therefore, 
he conceived, be improper to withhold himself from this 
interview, — and perhaps — although we would not com- 
mit our hero*s gallantry by suffermg the reader to sup- 
pose he laid any great stress on that circumstance — 
the interval which remained to be filled up until dinner- 
time contributed to fix his determination. He accord- 
ingly resumed his hat and gloves, and directed the at- 
tendant to show him to the mansion at which his relation 
was stopping. 

He was received by the elder ladies with open arms, 
and warmly congratulated on the active part he had 
taken in the defence of his native city, during the pro- 
gress of the siege. The conversation had lasted some 
little time, and Albert — ^half afraid to allude to the lady 
Helen, — began to hope that he should be spared the 
embarrassment of her presence, when the baroness sud- 
denly said, — •** But there is another old acquaintance, 
Count Waldstein, who is anxious to add her congratu- 
lations to ours;'* and as she spoke, she walked, smiling, 
to a pair of folding-doors, which being thrown open, 
Helen was discovered in an inner apartment, reading. 
It had probably been originally designed, that the lady 
should be displayed on Waldstein*s inquiring for her; 
— for this we cannot vouch; but the impression on Al. 
bert*s mind — ^particularly upon Helen's starting up, as if 
surprised, — was, that the whole thing looked far too 
theatrical. It prepossessed him against the scene that 
followed. 

Ladies of a certain age are oflen said — perhaps scan- 
dalously — to be fond of match-making; but we do not 
mean to impute any such grave charge to Madam von 
Zelstow and her two respectable friends, even notwith- 
standing they did find it convenient to quit the room 
after awhile, and leave the young people together. 

We win not attempt to detail the conversation that 
ensued between Helen and her former suitor. We are 



afitud, indeed, the dignity and maidenly reserve so uni- 
versally manifested by young ladies, mpnld be very little 
illustrated by such a disclosure : — ^not that the beaaty 
of Troy uttered a syllable the import whereof could be 
objected to, even by the most fastidious a£ spinster 
aunts; but she certainly did give Albert ample reason to 
perceive, that a renewml of nis addresses would be any 
thing but disagreeable. 

All this however was lost upon our hero * — and he 
afterward told his Fidus Achates, the young Baron 
Wulden, that he was himself quite surprised to find how 
complete was his indifference, and how decidedly — 
though of course with the utmost courtesy — ^it was ma- 
nifested. A single glance at her niece*s countenance 
made this fact palpable to the baroness, on her return 
to the saloon; and we fear that, after Waldsteia*s depar- 
ture to figure at the prince*s banquet, the discourse 
of the ladies of Troy was neither particularly lively 
nor satisfactory. 

Previous to leaving the palace, Waldstein had des- 
patched a servant to his own mansion^ie could not 
make qp his mind to visit it himself, whilst in posses- 
sion of the Swedes — to request that Bertram, his stew- 
ard, would come to him; he was desirous of hearing how 
matters went on at the Friedland palace, and also of 
putting his faithful domestic at rest, respecting the safety 
of Joanna. He learnt, on the servant's return, that 
Bertram was not at the mansion — indeed, not in Prague; 
but had gone, the preceding day, by order of Count 
Konigsmark, and in a carriage provided for him by the 
Count, to Kaurzim. , 

This intelligence involved Albert in a hundred diffe- 
rent speculations, which* occupied him during tiie entire 
time of dinner. Could it be possible that these Swedes 
had discovered Joanna's place of refuge?— ^And could 
their thirst for blood be so great as to induce them to 
seek a renewal of the frustrated sacrifice? Then, what 
part was the father to play in such a drama ? — ^And 
could the peculiar smile which Count Konigsmark had 
cast on him at the audience, be a vindictive one 7 

Completely bewildered, and seriously harassed, by 
these thoughts, he resolved, so soon as the banquet was 
concluded, to seek an interview with old Count Marti- 
nitz,who still, although a sort of state-prisoner, pos- 
sessed considerable infiuence in the Kleinseite, was the 
most eligible person of whom to seek information, and 
perhaps the likeliest to give it. Accordingly, requesting 
an hour's leave of absence from Count Grotz, he with 
much haste proceeded toward the apartments of Upper- 

Burgrlif. 

In a lonely court of the castle, which he had to cross, 
a closed carriage had just drawn up before one of the 
small postern gates. Four dragoons, who appeared to 
have escorted it, had dismounted; and were leading their 
horses to the sUble. Waldstein's progress was com- 
pletely arrested; for a sudden thought struck him, that 
this was the coach which had brought Joanna. ** She 
is here," said he : ** perhaps in danger— I must see her!" 
He hastened toward the gate, and found the carriage be- 
fore it empty : upon this he stepped into a long corridor, 
lined on one side by numerous apartments, and on the 
other by "windows looking out into the court. At a dis- 
tance, and at the very end of the corridor, he beheld a 
man of short stature, enveloped in a black coat, and with 
a fur cap on, who biwe great resemblance to his stew- 
ard, Bertram, and who was just turning down on one 
side toward the stairs leading to Count Konigsmark's 
chambers. To overtake this man was hardly possible, 
but still Waldstein hurried forward. A door on the 
right hand was open, and he, upon a venture, entered 
the room into which it led, which was arched, and of 
small size. Here he beheld, seated near a table, ^ female, 
enveloped, like the man, in a fur mantle. She appeared 
to be in meditation— her head resting upon her handi 
her elbow on the chair; whilst round her brows she had 
folded, according to the fashion of the time, a large 
white turban, so Uiat her forehead was quite covered. 
The position, the dress, even the bend of the lovely 
neck, confirmed his anxious supposition : — ^it was Joan- 
na ! His blood rushed into his veins with greater vio- 
lence; he advanced closer; the clanking of his sword 
upon the ground betrayed his presence, and the female 
started up, turned around, and, with an agitated expres- 
sion, held firmly by the 6hair for support. ** Joanna !** 
exclaimed Waldstein, hastening toward her, and clasp, 
iog her in his arms — all former resolutions forgotten. 

Some moments had elapsed before either was capable 
of utterance.' At length Waldstein recovered self-pos- 
session, and gazed on Joanna with looks of fondness. 
How was she changed I Already, at the time when 



with Wulden he had committed her to the charge of 
Leopold's relative in Kaurzim, he bad observed that 
confinement and alarm had robbed her cheeks of their 
bloom; but now she looked quite worn away. Syery 
thing confirmed his dreadful suspicions. 

**Alaa, my Joanna!** said he; ** is it thus I must again 
see you ! Was then your place of refuge not sufficient. 
ly concealed ? Could not my love succeed in protecting 
you from your tormentors f" At these words Joaima 
looked up at him, a sweet smile beaming upon ber 
lovelv countenance: — ^**How mean. you, my bonoored 
ford? My father has brought me hither." ** Ye«, I 
know so much; but at whose command, and with what 
' escort' — I scarcely dare to ask — as a criminal 7*' " Not 
so !'* replied JoaiAia mildly. ** Count Konigsmark means 
no harm to me." " But why those dragoons ?" •* The 
roads, my lord, are represented as unsafe, and the count 
recommended to n^y father the greatest caotioQ and 
care.*' ** But why, dear girl, are you so pale — so waited? 
Have they treated you unkindly?**^ ** By ^ means, my 
lord; on the contrary, I was so happy as to gain the 
favour of the Lady von Wulden, who treated me like 
her own relative.*' ** Well, time must explain this acem- 
ing enigma ; meanwhile, let me bless the chance which 
has again permitted me to hold you in my arms !" 

Joanna looked conscious, and bluslied deeply, bat 
made little effort to withdraw herself from Waldstein*b 
ardent embraces. He, on his part, did not in the least 
attempt to restrain the expression of his emotions : be 
felt that his conventional defences were bwaten down. 
Difference of rank — family pride — consideration ibr tkt 
opinion of t)ie world, melted away before the noon-diy 
warmth of all-conquering love ! ** Joanna!'* at lei^ 
he resumed, ** You are mine ! No power on earth shall 
separate us ! I cannot live without you ! — this I have 
felt since we last met, and — ^-nay, interrupt me not, 
sweetest — ^you alone shall be my wife !" " Comit Wald- 
stein !" cried she, by this time awake to the improprietj 
of prolonging this interview, ** I entreat you to pause and 
consider I" **I have considered!" replied he gravdy; 
^considered every thing, fully — ^repeatedly. Do not 
imagine that an over-hasty passion transports me thos ! 
Your worth, and our relative circumstances, stand dear- 
ly before my mind. The wounds of my country an 
many and deep. I have vowed — I am sworn — to endea* 
vour to staunch them. But in this career, I must have 
the consolation afforded by some gentle heart, to resort 
to. I must have some mild and radiant eye to gre^ lae 
when I return from the battle — to gird on my sword, 
when I start forth tb it. And who so worthy as mj ' 
gentle, wise Joanna — brought up, as it were, in the 
school of misfortune? She will assist me in drying the 
tears of my dependants — for she knows how bitter it is 
to shed them; whilst a high-born wife might only thmk 
of the brilliancy of her rank," " Ah, hold, hold, my 
honoured lord ! I dare not listen to you. Too sweet, 
too seducing are the images you describe !" At thii 
moment, footsteps were heard approaching an inner door, 
together with voices in conversation. ** It is ray fkther 
returning for me," said Joanna. Waldstein recoliected 
that his time was well nigh expired, and that Gets 
would be awaiting him. Once more hastily embracing 
Joanna, he prepared, therefore, to depart •* Farewell V* 
whispered he, ** my beloved ! my bride ! We will sooo 
meet again !" — and, with these words, he' tore himself 
away. 

As he hurried along, half forgetting his purposed visit 
to Martinitz, he was met by one of his attendants. 
" Hasten, my lord !" exclaimed the man; ** Count Gotz 
is this moment mounting his horse to depart, and anx- 
iously expects your return." Waldstein started, as Timi 
a trance. He perceived that his intended interview with 
the Upper-Burgraf must bo postponed; and, although 
with a heavy heart concerning Joanna, he joined the 
colonel, and quickly reached the New-Town, where, im- 
mediately seeking his friend Wulden, he related all he 
had thfs day experienced, and requested Leopold's coun- 
sel and aid with respect to his going next momii^ to 
the Hradschin, to see Count Martinitz. 

Wulden listened to his frienas story and request with 
deep attention. He could not bring himself to regard 
Albert's views relative to a marriage with the daughter 
of Bertram as any thing else than mere wildnesa : he 
saw, however, equally well, that to contradict him now, 
in the first fiiry of his passion, would be to no purpose. 
He lefl, therefore, that point untouched, and^M|pe di- 
rectly to the second; namely, the wish of iJHKd to 
speak with Count Martinitz, respecting Joanna^s salbty. 

An order had just been sent to Waldstein to proceed 
with his company to the station of the Kom-gate, and, 
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consequonUj, he conld not venture to leave Ihe city. 
Wulden, therefore, offered to go in his place, ** You 
know," iaid he, " J assisted you lo rescue the maiden, 
and I am a little in love with her myself though not 
quite 80 &r gone as you, on which aocoant I am the^^ 
test to speak in your name; but 1 think the whole thing 
•will be auite useless." "Useless! Why?" •'Because, 
half an nour since, a deserter from the enemy entered 
the Old-Town, informing us that there is a great move- 
ment among the Swedes, who seem as if they were pre- 
paring for a retreat; whilst we have, likewise, received 
news which may be depended on, (in spite of the strict- 
ndM wherewith the Swedes have striven to cut off all 
commnnication,) that General des Souches is abready 
lying near the Sazawa, and will arrive before Prague 
to-morrow. Nevertheless, to relieve your impatience, I 
will, if possible, get to the government palace to speak 
with Count Martinitz.^* 

TTio ensain^mornins was that of the first of Novem- 
ber — All-Saints' day. The hard-pressed Praguese knew 
not, indeed, much of feasts or holidays now. The 
Swedes stormed away without any respect lo days; — 
nay, even on those very festivals which, to the catholics, 
were most sacred, but to the protestants of no conse- 
qaence, — they loved, as if in mockery, to urge their as- 
saults. The armistice was now at an end, and it was 
expected^ not without anzielv, that, perhaps, this very 
day a still more serious attack would be made. 

The country aU around was ac^ain enveloped in a 
thick fog, which covered the city itself so completely, 
^at the points of the towers could scarcely be distin- 
guished. But a fresh wind rising from the east, the 
mist dispersed before it, the hills around Prague became 
visible, and, to the great surprise of the besieged, the 
sentinels on the different watch-towers announced that 
the whole Swedish camp appeared to have broken up; 
that the tents had vanished, the cannons been dragged 
away, and some odd remnants of batteries were alone 
to be seen. 

This news soon spread through the whole city;-^but 
the harassed natives scarcely dar^ to trust the delight- 
ful intelligence, until, soon afler, the country people 
poured in at the gates, stating, that the Palatine and 
General Wurtomberg had, with early dawn, proceeded 
with ihe troops under Uieir command on the road 
to Budweis, wholly abandoning the city and neighbour- 
hood! 

Happy to taste a freedom of which they had so long 
been deprived, the Praguese were hurrying out at 
the gates to inspect the deserted encampment of the 
enemy. 

General Conti, however, held them back with wise 
-precaution, and gave strict orders that no one should be 
permitted to issue forth at present, as he did not yet trust 
to thb sudden retreat of the enemy, and suspected 
there might be some ruse de guerre concealed beneath 
it 

To Waldstein, this news was indeed a thunderbolt : — 
much as he rejoiced thereat, yet now, neither Leopold 
nor 4)unself could form any hope of getting up the 
Hradschin — and the uncertamty hanging over Joanna's 
&te pressed heavily on his heart 

A couple of hours after, came at length a meseen^r 
whose tidings completely did away with all remaining 
anxiety or doubt. Trumpets sounded before the gates 
of Wissebrad; — and they blew no Swedish slrnin. — 
" The imperial re-enforceraent b arrived !" was the cry 
that circulated through the streets, and occasioned the 
liveliest rejoicings. Generals Golz and des Souches 
were lying with their corps ^arm^e scarce half a league 
distant from the city, and it was now easily conceivable 
that the Swedes (who must have got earlier information) 
bad really withdrawn, and given up all further views 
against Prague — their last attempt for obtaining pos- 
session of the city, by the milder means of capitulation, 
shaving been unsuccessful. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is commonly said, that misfortunes never come 
'ingly; — and we would fain hope, that the reverse holds 
goSd likewise, — at all events, it did so in the present in- 
-etance. 

AU-Saints' day had unexpectedly proved to the Pra- 
guese a day of joy and festival, and the following brought 
with it still greater satisfaction, — tidinjps of the libera- 
tion^l^ie whole Germanic empire, after unspeakable 
suflfl^jP and thirty years of war and desolation. The 
prelunmaries of peace were at length signed ! 

All hostilities were now at an end; and Konigsmark 
twho with a small body of troops still held the Klein- 



seite) commenced making preparations, in fifreat haste, 
for a splendid festival, at which he solicited me presence 
of Field-Marshal CoUoredo, and all the general officers 
and staff of the rarrison, expressly requesting the at- 
tendance GKf Waldstein and Father Plachy. 

The long-closed bridge-tower of the Old-Town was 
once more opened;— every material wherewith it had 
been barricadoed, of iron, stone, wood, &c was hastily 
removed, and a suitable path formed for the brilliant 
train about to proceed to the other side of the city. 
With the field-marshal at their head, the shining ranks 
of the officers, in gala-uniform, and mounted on beautiful 
steeids, moved over the brid^; — and in the midst of them 
was seen conspicuous in his sacerdotal habit, — ^though 
with helmet still on head, and sword girded round ms 
loins,— Father Plachy, supported on each side by his 
beloved companions, Waldstein and Wulden. 

Scarcely could the long train make way through the 
concoarse of people, [who rushed toward them with 
shouts of joy. Every window and casement flew open, 
and was mstantly filled by lovely forms, eager to see 
and greet the brave defenders of their native oity; and 
many a bright eye beamed approvingly upon Che war- 
riors. 

Having arrived at length at the outer court of the 
governor's palace, they all dismounted, and were re- 
ceived by Konigsmark, attended by his few remaining 
officers, also in full state, who welcomed them in the 
moat cordial and friendly manner — his stern countenance 
illuminated with a ray of joy, such as had seldom before 
been observed thereon. 

The Bohemian and Swedish officers soon mingled to- 
gether in fi-iendlv intercourse; while Konifirsmark him- 
self approached Waldstein, and taking his hand, — said : 
**• With you, coimt, I have to speak more particularly." 
Waldstein bowed, but replied not; while the general con- 
tinued — ^ I owe to you, my lord, a great and unrepayaUe 
obligation !" — ^^ To me, sir !" said Waldstein, astonish- 
ed. ** I am unconscious of having— '* " Yet it is even 
so," interrupted Konigsmark with a smile; " I have to 
thank your courage and determination, aided perhaps," 
said he archly, ** by another feeling, for the life, and, 
what is still more, the rescued honour, of a person who 
is dear to me above every thing." Waldstein gazed on 
the general with the utmost surprise: he knew not what 
to answer, for he comprehended not the meaning of 
what had been said. ** Come," said Konigsmark, sAer 
enjoying for a few moments Albert's embarrassment, — 
" As we have half an hour to spare before dinner is 
served, I will not suffer you to eat your meal in disquiet. 
I can judge of your anxiety, by that which Imyself felt 
until two days ago. The company will excuse us awhile," 
added he, bowing around, ** ancl I will answer that you 
shall have a good appetite when you return." 

With these words, he took Albert by the arm, and led 
him from the saloon, across a gallery, to a door which 
opened into an anti-chamber that formed the commence- 
ment of a suite of splendid apartments. An attendant, 
in readiness there, opened tho foldingwioors: they stepped 
in, and proceeded through several rooms, the appearance 
of which led Waldstein to infer that they were appro- 
priated to some lady of high rank. Reaching, at length, 
a cabinet at the end of this suite, Konigsmark lefl our 
hero, with the assurance that he would return imme- 
diately; and Albert had, meanwhile, sufficient time to 
survey the place he stood in. Ho could not doubt but 
it was, in fact, the boudoir of some lady. The walls 
were covered with leather, on which were embroidered, 
upon a purple ground, all kinds of flowers in gold and 
colours. A table of ebony, inlaid with ivory and steel, 
bore upon its centre a mirror in a gold frame, and va- 
rious boxes, (probably containing every nooeteary arti- 
cle for the toilette, as used at that period,) were like- 
wise placed thereon, whilst a large piece of gauxe 
was thrown negligently over the glass and a part of the 
table. 

All this was, to Waldstein, extremely perplexing. 
**• What," thought he, ^ can be Count Konigsmark's ob- 
ject in bringing me hither?" All at once, the idea of 
Helen came over him, accompanied by an unpleasant 
sensation; and he wa^ still perplexing himself with 
speculations — never hitting the fact — when the door 
opened through which Konigsmark had retired, and the 
general stepped forward, leading by the hand a female 
in a dress of light blue silk, whose chestnut hair fell in 
ringkts ovef her forehead, and en both eides down to 
her shoulders. Waldstein gazed, astonished, on this 
fair apparition. Was it possible? or was it a delusion, 
cheating his eye and fancy? No !— It was assuredly 
Joanna^ in the garb of a lady cf rank ! Her smile, tbit 



oxpressioa of sweet love in her looks, convinced him 
that jt was no deception; but the words of Konigsm^: 

hose life 



I ' present to you my daughter Joanna, for w. 
and praservation I have to thank yon, sir!" — ^threw him 
again into doubt and uncertainty. Confused, but withal 
dMtghted, he advanced toward the lady, whom having 
gallantly saluted, he turned, with a look requesting ex- 
planation, to the noble person who called himself her fe- 
ther. At length, Count Konigsmark thus begaib: ** Yee, 
dear Waldstein ! — for so permit me to call you — It is 
my daughter ! — ^The long-lost pledge of a mother whom 
I dearly loved, and who, alas ! was separated from me 
too soon ! — But come, my dear children," continued he, 
** sit down, and I will give you a clue to these events, 
which, doubtless, at present, look mysterious. 

^ It happened that, on account of a duel, in which I 
had the misfortune to kill my antagomst, I was forced 
to fly from Sweden, and dwell in Saxony, under the title 
of &iron von Ruppin — the name of an estate which my 
ancestor had once possessed in JSrandenburg. I entered 
the service of Saxony, and marched into Bohemia under 
the banners of the elector. Prague and several other 
cities were forced, as you know, to surrender to us. 

^ In Kuttenberg, whither accident led me and my 
corps, I became acquainted with a lovely female residing 
there! with a relation, and who, as it was said, was edu- 
cating for the convent She was a niece of Count Mar- 
tinitz. Her fether, a younger brother of the count, and 
who died at an early age, had intended her, from her 
birth, for the veil. Joanna, (for so my wife was also 
called,)" continued he, as a sigh escaped his breast, 
" was a beautiful and amiable creature — ^like her daugh- 
ter. We loved each other sincerely; and the relation 
with whom Joanna was residing, apprised her uncle, by 
letter, of this attachment; — ^his niece being subject to 
his will. Perhaps the count's faith, us dimring from 
mine, led him to oppose our loves; — at ail events, he an. 
nounced his inflexible determination never to deviate, in 
this instance, from the declared wishes of his deceased 
brother. 

*^ Why should I occupy your attention with a relation 
of our snffisrings ? Enough^I overcame Joanna's scru- 
ples, and flew with her to Koniggratz, of which place 
also the Salons had become masters. 

** No catholic priest would nnite us in the bond of 
wedlock. This circumstance, and loVe, which easily 
produces conviction, inclined Joanna to accept the Lu- 
theran feith, and we were then blessed by one of the 
many ministers who, formerly driven out of Bohemia, 
had now returned under the protection of tho Saxon 
arms. 

** But the hard-pressed emperor, fVom whom we had 
torn one of his first dominions, turned. Count Wald- 
stein ! to your triumphant uncle. The command of the 
imperial army was again offered him; and, accepting it, 
he drove the Saxons out of the country at every point 
In one of the battles I was tak6n prisoner, and sent to 
Hungary, away from Joanna, whom I had left behind in 
Koniggratz — enceinte. When« a year afterward, I was 
exchanged, and had taken advantage of an opportunity 
of returning to Bohemia, (where 1 wished to seek my 
bride,) I found the city in which I lefl her 'despoiled 
both by friend and foe, — in the hands of the imperial 
troops, — and of mj wife not a single trace ! All my 
inquiries were vain-^I never ootild ascertain ker fate. 
My wife-^4ny child, were lost to me ! — Rente, dear 
Joanna, the rest !" said he, as he rose stiddetaiy, and, in 
order to conceal his agitation, left the room. 

Scarcely had he closed the door, ere Albert was on 
his knees before the blushing girl, who, smiling through 
a gush of tears, stretched out her hand and bade her 
lover rise. 

We will draw a veil over the pure and heart-folt ex- 
stasies that ensued. The nch treasures of youth and 
love were possessed by both, and each felt the other's 
happiness Consummated in his or her own. 

The first burst of feeling fubsided, Joanna bethought 
her of Count Konigsmark's injunction, and proceeded to 
complete his story. ^* As regards my poor mother," 
said she, ** my father does not even know how she came 
from Koniggratz to Gitschin; but supposes she was 
driven away by the war, and sought shelter with honest 
Bertram and his wifb, who were tlien already in tho 
service of your uncle. It was here that the delicate, 
ailing, and dejected Widow of an Hungarian officer, (for 
it was under this character she gave hersdf out) resided, 
in the greatest retirement, with her infknt. Bertram's 
wife attended to her comfort with every possible care, 
perceiving that sorrow was making deep inroids in the 
health of my poor unhappy mother. Alas! it was not alone 
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. 4azi«t7of Itwiiiiibuid'i&la wlueh|«odaaadUuiiiieUii- 
^plj; it wu runone, repenUnoa— ^iliicfa painUd ant. In 
tab iuibap[MbeN ahe Mdareil, tl>a puniiiuneDtof )ies.TBii 
for ber ftpoatmcy ia ohuigiDe hei creed, (nil lor her difo- 
bsdient condud. Voder •II Ihtme lufrBriiigB— real and 
iiiMf ifiary — iIm MUtk at kit, ber death beiD|r doobtteH 
buUned alao by tin imbappj natura of tJie times; and 
die eipirad io Uw arma ot-taf good Gwtei-parentB, Id 
wtrnm an bei deatb-bed abe oonfEued hei lank and tl^ 
IIBIM of ber hiuband, making tfasm itrear to maiatain 
me as thoii tiwB — never to DKnLioD tbe discovery sbo 
tbea made — and, educatiar me in their own onad, to 
keap me &r from rank and riches. Berlimm baa fajtb- 
fuUr perlbimed the proroiae; and ootbiog but my immi- 
nent danfsT — aggravated by Ibe horiible thoogbt tliat 
m; own btber migbt unconiciontly aign my dealh- 
trarrant — determined bioi — no oljiar maaaa presenting 
Iheinaaln* — to haetan to Leipaio, and there, Kitfaonl 
further dola7,iducovet to Count Konigamark bia impol- 

" Tbe effect and t«ault of Ibia intelligence maj be 
natniallj imagined. No time was loat in makine everj 
poHible aearoli ibr me — but, deai Albeit ! you bad, in 
your kiadseea and regard fer my safety, pUcad me in 
teo secure an asylum la allow of Ibeir easily finding me 
oat; HOI was it until some time had elapsed that they 
succeeded in so daing- At length, hsvever, and but 
two d^ya since, Bertram discovered my place of refuge; 
on bis appearing at nhioh, the manner of tbe good old 

man betrayed an mucb agilation. a* well as plea 

that I was at firat at a louwhatto make of bim, 
teared that tfao joy of seemg mo arain had perhaps 
touched his brain. MyiatbEt had pri^ibited him from 
entaring fully into explanation, having still some natural 
misgivings, wbloh be wai desirous &st to satisfy- 
These, however, seem to have vonishsd at once, on my 
introduction to him — Iba other proora being triumphant- 
ly confirmed by my dose rasemblonce both to my poor 
mother and to binuelC " Ah ! the portrait !" inter- 
rupted Albert: "now looDceive all. But Iiow did it 
oome into your possesslanT" ■■ 1 found it once accident- 
ally among other trinkets and relics of niy foster -mo- 
ther, long after her death. An auburn ringlet was lying 
near it, and one or two letters also, the contents whereof 
ipoke of somfl tender but Quhap(^ connection, in which 
tho poasessor bad onoe sleod. I showed these things to 
Bertram, who was struck with surprise and veialion, 
snd making some hasty allusion to the matter, request- 
ed me never to meution it. Neverthelesa, I retained 
the portrait, which, I knew not why, I never could re- 
nrd without tbe deepest emotion, and thus you once 
UHind it in my band." "A/icaauog me inquietude 
■noDgh!" " Serionsly?" inqnired Joanna, Bmiling;Bnd 
■he was on tbe point of adding lomelhine more, whei 
Count Konlgsmark rc-eutered. " Well, dii' ' 



" I have, though uninlentiooally, given ye 
opportunity for a long Itlt^-telt, Your aunt, my oei 

Joanna, the Coontess Martinita, is just arrived with bar 



dawhters; go to them, and conduct them 
baoqiietmg-room. You, sir, will accompany me." 

WaldsleiD ardently kissed Joanna's hand, and 
ing that of ber father, was about (Ibongb scarcely able) 
t« i^sak; hot tbe general prevented faim, saying — 
" Muter your emotion. Count Waldslein 1 I will not 
B^ct to niBunderBtaud it. I know alt that has passed, 
ud ctAldei your claim on my daughter's hand too 
•acred to allow me for one moment to think of witb- 
bolding il." 

At these words both sank at bia feet, and tbe happy 



those pre«ent) had been drank, the approaching 

ion of Count Waldstein with the daughter of Gsue- 

ral Eonigsmark and niece of the Upper-Burgraf, was 

mode known, whereupon a' abont of congratulatioD 

voi on the evening of this day that, at the oastla 
of Troy, tbe baron, his lady, and Madam Berka, were 
9mbled at table, conversing on the bappy change 
ich the last few days had produced — whilst Helui, 
seated at a distant corner of the room, was, or pretend- 
ed to ba, occupied in leading. Ail discnssion upon 



tisfoctorily, her disposition bad been that of sstlled 
gloom. 

A friend of tbe family was announced, who, as it 
appeared, had been at tbe palace, and gave a fnU ao- 
coant of all that had passed there during the day. He 
was list^ed to with astonishment; whilst Helen sat 
struck, as il were, by a thunderbolt. She would not, 
for awhile, yield credit to what >be beard — so incon- 
ceivable, so almost incredible, were the tidmgs. Trem- 
bling, ahe found that tin humble steward's daughter, 
who had ventured her life for Waldstein, had long been 
loved by him; that he it was who liad rescued her; and 
that a wonderful chain of circomstanoas bad at length 
developed her birth and rank. 

When every thing was eiplained, and do donbt 
longer remained, Helen was ahout to withdraw, in 
order to conceal from the eyes of her relation) the eSeot 
Ibis news had upon her. She arose — advanced a few 
paces toward the door — and then sank fkinting upon 
the ground. Tbe noise of her foil roussd tke attention 
of the others, who hastened to her assistance, and she 
was led to her chamber. A serious illness followed, 
against which, however, she straggled firmly; end hav- 
ing conquered her bodily infirmity, ahe determined not 
to be present in Prague, or even lo its vicinity, on tbr 
the day that should see tbe union of Waldstein oni 
Joanna. 6he declared to ber friends, that, after thi 
death of her lover, and his position toward the Pra 
goese, she should only have an unpleasant character 1< 
play, and insisted upon leaving the plaoe. Her relations 
gave way, and various propositions were made, either 
for her to repair to Vienna or to Regensburg. She, 
however, would not agree to go into any catholic coun 
try, and il was do* plainly perceived, that faer lover'i 
creed was also hers. She wrote to a friend who re- 
sided at Dresdsn; and upon receiving an answer, de- 
parted, accompanied by her mother, who would not 
quit ber aSicted child, to tbatcity. 

Count Konigsmark only remained at Fragne long 
enough to seeliis beloved daaghter united to Walt^ 
Btein, alUr which he departed for his native country, 
Sweden, with a promise, bowsver, from them both of 
shortly visiting bim at Stockholm — a promise which 
circumBtancea prevented Ibeir keeping until two years 
after, when they took with them their first pledge of 
love, which Ibeyplaoed in the arms of the happy 
grandfather. 

To-tbeir great astonishment, they found Helen von 
Berka, on their arrival at Stockholm, the wife of an 
aged nobleman of high rank, thongh at the same time 
(as scandi^us stories circulated! in high favonr with 
her old scquoinlantt the Palatine. At all events, eba 
had plunged deeply into tbe fkshion and dissipation of 
tbe Swedish capital, wherein she wasareigning beauty 
— and affected scarcely to recognise her former friendB. 

Waldstein nsnally resided witb bis beloved Joanna i 
bis country estates; the winter, however, he passed 
his palace at Prague, which bad again heoome dear 
him, and w4iere both attended to tbe comforts of tbe 
venerable ataward, wbom they equally regarded witb 
a&ection. 

Walden, delighted with bis friend's happinaas, at 
last resolved to follow his example, and renooDoe bit 
t the sake of his family name. Fatber Plachy, 
witb the students, returned their arme 



liberty for the sake of hi 
liber witb 

warlike pomp, lo the spot whence Ibey w 






taken; and he returned to his former mild and retired 
dalies. He enjoyed tbe pleosoro of blessing the nup- 
tials of hu beloved pupil at the altar, for from no other 
band would Albert receive the confirmation of hie 
greatest happiness on aaith,bDt from that of his second 
rather,,who lo tbelast remained a faitbrul fKend and 
adviser of tbe house of Waldstein. 

Shortly afler oar hero's anion, tbe Emperor Ferdi- 
nand paid a visit to Prague. Rich gifts, promotions, 
privileges, and other imperial bMiefils, rewarded thi 
fi<lslity and eoBrage ef bia true Proguese, and a splen- 



did pillar was erected in honour of their defence oT tti« 
town. A hundred years subsequently, when all tiei — 
of this unhappy period had long vanished, axid Um 
descendants of^ those who lived at that tine, bkd nle- 
Deeded (o and resided on the spots where their axicea. 
tors had fought and conquered, a grand pnieeamoik waa 
formed, in grateful remembrance of Uie patriotic bkiid, 
on which occasion were carried, and ehown mil round, 
Ibe batinet, aword,tu)d gauntlets of Ibe pioQ* uad bruv 
Father Flscby. 



TIGNE78 SIX MOHTBS IN THE U. VTAXBgL 

It is about a month since we read and maixined for 
further notice a recent British work in two vety heuij- 
some duodecimos, enliiled " Six AbnfAs is .4fnerica,' bf 
Godfrey T. Vigne, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. Barristsr at 
Law.* This gentleman is not of the TVoUope se- 
cies; his pages ore not so piquaul and ainuaiaf 
as those of the sarcastic lady, but he is kindly diapoeed, 
and wrote without an^ sinislcr motive or covert pui- 
pose. His book conlama remarks and possagea wfueb 
we deem of sufficient interest to bo conveyed to our 

The barrister gives this preliminary acconnt of bim- 
•slf. " After having seen Ihe greater pan of Earaiia, 
J went on board tbe pocket George Canning, on tbe %4li 
March, 1831, and s^led from Liverpool to Neir Tork, 
with mj note-book, sketch-book, gun and fishing-tod 
— alone, unbewiled end unbeve hided, as a nu 
ought lo travel, and with Ihe deteiminatioQ of being, 
oi/aras an £ngUsA«an con Ae, unprejudiced; and of 
seeing all I couhl of the United SUtes, in about si 
monlbs." He fulfilled his deterroination; be joomrTel 
over much ground, and, within his own qtialificuii% 
ba remained unprejudiced. He landed at New Toik, 
where he found " an appearance of bustle and bosiiiew 
more striking than tbal of Liverpool, notwithstandinj 
the much greater amount of the tonnage of tbe Liva- 
pool trodo." He was •- much astonisbnl tbe firvtevoi- 
ing be wen I to the Park theatre, at seeing smnltitDds 
of persons, who would have thought ila groas mistake 
not to be taken for gentlemen, sitting occasiooally id 
the fiDul and almost alwaja in tbe back sekta of lbs 
dress cirde, witb their half on in the presence of th> 
ladies, who were Bcatlered in difieredt parts of tbt 
same box." Mrs. Trollops saw something waon boor- 
ish; and, if there is foundation for soch stalemenla, n 
trustthat no such sin against ienUB will be.rapealsd. 
Hr. Vigne saya, moreover — ** These republicans ais 
very fond of wearing their hats: J never woe at chnnk 
in tbe United Slates without observing individnab (1 i 
do not say many) who would evidently have been ray 
sorry to have been thought guilty of any impi iiwiaii. 
pulling their hale on when Qle service is over, in the 
very liody of the church." Tliis, we fear, is too (ns. 

On bis way to Philadelphia, the barrister vinteJ 
Cbnnl do Survillisrs; had an exceeding conrteous is> 
ception; admired the pictures, and not less tbe oo*t 
feoled aimplidty of lbs manners of the amiaUa iiH 
sensible beet. He thinks tbe view of PbiUdelphia, m 
the appwach down the Delaware, "certainly a wy 
fine one," but that it would be much unproved by the 
appearance of a few more steeples or lofty etrueteK*. 
He dwells favourably upon the aspeot, edifices, and m- 

From Philadelphia, Mr. Vigne proceeded to Hoiris- 
burg, by way of Keading. He was pleased witb tla 
scenery, bridgDB, and farms in Ibe roule, hot not witk 
the slage-coacbes; hs sketches Harriaburg and di- 
gresses lo the topic oflhe Indians generally. He wsdI 
into the interior of Pennsylvania, walking ■ mot 
number of miles, — fishing, shooting, and goaaip 

Tbe London lawyer was scandalised at thai ,„ 

tbe American courts, of what ho desms decorvB. ^Be 
thinks that judicature should be treated with peculiar 
courtesy and revere nee, and be could not but bold it 
fortunate Ibit jusiice is bbnd, considering hew bet 
' lean temples. 

opinion generally thai 
levelling spirit abroad in the United Stetas ur 
well at ia Europe, notwithstanding tbe pervading 
equably in tbe social and political system; that the 
tendency of Ihiuga is to be more and more ' 
cal, and anti-federal or anti-Uaion; and t 
tfaa national peril — Um rock upon which t~ 
the republic may spUt. 
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Preface to thefi'st American Edition* 

The highly Interesting Memoirs of Lavallette whioh 
are contained in the following pages, will be found to 
equal, if they do not sarpaas, moat of the numeroas 
books of the same deacription which the events of the 
French Revolutions have elicited. Count Lavallette 
commencbs hia auto-biography at a very early ag6. We 
have not thought it neoeasary to follow him through 
the period of his infancy and youth, but have adopted 
tho 'following brief summary, which contains alLthat 
would interest the American reader previous to Au- 
ipiat, 1794. 

Marie Chamans Lavallette was bom at Paris in 1769, 
of respectable parents, and at 19 years of age resolved 
to enter the church ; but, disgusted by a year'a attend- 
ance apoo theological lectures, he obtained his father*s 
permission to devote himself to the bar. The studies 
proper to a notary^s office, however, proved still less at- 
tractive than those followed in the Sorbonne; and 
while his companions were toiling through Justinian, 
the National Ck>des, the Parliamentary Decrees, and the 
Royal Statutes, young Lavallette obtained the ran of his 
master's miscellaneous library, and amused himself with 
French history, Montesquieu, and political pamphlets. 
Some tumults in the Fauxbonrg St. Antoine, during 
the first outbreak of the Revolution, suppressed by mi- 
litary force, and accompanied with the customary pro* 
portion of shootings at the moment, end hangings after- 
wards, did not impress him with great respect for the 
existing government ; but the ferocious acts committed 
by the populace on the 14th of July, afler the destrne- 
tion of the BastUe, acted as a seasonable preventive of 
revolutionary contagion. He never could explain the 
murder of Messrs. Foulan and Berthter de Savigny, 
who ^ere butchered under circnmstancds of atrocious 
barbarity on that memorable day. He went home ** to 
read Montesquieu,** and became a royalist. Obtaining 
the patronage of M. D*Ormes8on, one of the presidents 
of the parliament, his disgust strengthened, and with 
it his zeal for the royal family. He held a post at the 
Tuileries, at the attack on the palace, on the lOth of Au. 
goat; but afler the massacres at the commencement of 
the following month, he saw that there was no safety 
but in flight. He then enliiled, was in six weeks a cor- 
poral, and soon advanced to a second-lieutenancy in the 
93d regiment, forming part of the Army of the Rhine. 
He served with great distinction during the whole cam- 
paign, and it is at the period of his return to Paris 
from this service that the following Memoir from his 
own pen commences.. 

The details of Count Lavallette's imprisonment and 
remarkable escape, will be fbund graphically detailed by 
hinaself ; ho relates in a few sentences the effect which 
was produced on the mind of his wife by her heroic de- 
Totioii in saving his life— but we cannot refrain from 
inserting the annexed extract, translated from the ** Re- 
^Tue de Paris,** Vol. XII., No. 1., 7th March 1830, which 
eonti^ins a brief account of his eventful life. It was 
published a few days after his death. 

«« In ^l^tters of pardon, granted by Louis XVIIL 
restore^^Mto hia native country. M. Lavallette thus 
hoped tol^l^ still some happy days ; but when he ar- 
rived in Paris, in the midst of toe congratulations which 
]pouied.in upon him oo all sides, one voice remained si- 



lent, and that was his wtfe*s ! From that decisive hour, 
when, with overpowering energy, she had arranged his 
escape, and remained an hostage in his place, uie had 
not seen him. And now she looked upon him without 
emotion and without tears. Site knew him not. The 
unfortunate lady had spent all her rehson in saving him ! 
This last trial surpassed all the rest. M. Lavallette was 
overwhelmed by it. He wrote to the king >— * Your 
majesty has restored to me possessions I valued more 
than life, but aU your royal favour can never counter- 
balance my misfortune.' 

^ His unfortunate situation pointed out to him the 
path he ought to follow. He gave up the world, and 
devoted himself to •omplete solitude, which he only 
once left, to go to London in 1826, and suppo^ Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson's election. His life was one continued 
scene of devotion. He repaid his wiife with daily care 
and by pious and delicate attentions, almost as great 
as he had received from her, and when death overtook 
him, he expired tranquilly, for he left no debt behind 
him." ^ 

TO TH^ READER. 

I nevershould have determhied to record, in writing, 
the events which have passed before my eyes, nor even 
those in which I have acted a part during eight and 
twenty years, had I not been involved in so conspicu- 
ous a manner in the catastrophe that put an end to the 
Imperial Government ; but I thought it my duty to 
leave both to my family and my friends an indisputable 
testimony of my innocence and ij^eneral conduct. It 
would, moreover, be but ill requiting the interest with 
which so many honourable persons have favoured me, 
to maintain a silence which my enemies might misuse 
to justify their persecutions. 

My first intention was to describe only late events ; 
but having been for above twenty years attached to the 
Emperor Napoleon, It appeared to me that I ought not 
to pass over in silence one part, at least, of his glorious 
history. Could I look upon myself at liberty to deprive 
posterity of any circumstances connected with a hero 
who will never cease to engross attention? He has 
been exposed to the insults of his ungrateful contempo- 
raries, and it is my duty to oppose truth to those insults. 
No exertion has been wanting on my side to avoid be- 
ing led away by the deep affection I shall cherish to 
the end of my life for a man who has been my general, 
my sovereign, and my benefactor. It is not, however, 
his public actions, and still less the wars which have shed 
a lustre over his life, that I pretend to describe. He 
has still friends lef\ among the generals who shared his 
toil and his glory : to them the noble task belongs. I 
shall paint the private man. Few persons have known 
him as well as 1 have ; and historians, gathering mate- 
rials, may place full confidence in my recital. I shall 
mention no other facts than those of which I have been 
an eye-witness ; and I am much mistaken if my cha- 
racter will not prove a sufficient voucher for their truth. 
Still, l.require much indulgence. I write far from my 
country,'*' in deep solitude, oflen depressed by misfor- 
tune, and deprived of the materials requisite for recall- 
ing facts, dates, and names. The impressions are, how- 
ever, still vivid in my memory and in my heart 

Many persons seeing my name o% the title page of 
these Memoirs will perhaps expect to find in them 
an abundant feast of anecdote and scandal : they will 
be mistaken. During thirteen years I filled a delicate 
situation, thanks to which, I have discovered some 
painful secrets of the human heart; but I will not dis- 
grace my character by publishing themv It is not with 
rubbish that durable monuments can be raised* 

It is m^ resolution that this work do not appear dur- 
ing my bfe ; not that I wish to escape criticism, but 
because a feeling,which honourable UMuds alone can ap- 
preciate, makes it a duty in roe to occupy the public at- 
tention no longer with myself. My unfortunate cele- 
brity has been dearly bought,, and I now want rest ra- 
ther than pUy. • 

CHAPTER I. 

I arrived in Paris towards the middle of August, 1794. 
When I left that city in 1793, the people, freed from the 
wholesome restraint of the laws, intoxicated with fury. 



* A great pan of tbeM Memofn wai written In Bavaria, during 
H. Lavallette's bankhment, in his various retreats on tbe bordere 
of Lake Starenben, at Licbstadt, and at Aonburg. It will, how- 
ever, be observed, in reading tlie conclusion, uat they were revised 
and fiuiabed at Paris, or rataer in tbe country near Sevrea^f JVofs 
•f the Ed»t0r.) 



and elated with their abominable triumphs, were madly 
enjoying a savage licefitiousness, and, ever threatenbg,^ 
ever oppressive, set no bounds to their tyranny. What 
a change did I not find after the short space of three 
years ! Scarcity was terrible, misery at the highest pilcfa, 
and the dethroned sovereign scarcely dared to complain. 
The people were no better than a vile rabble, devoid of 
energy, shrinking under the rod that chastised th^m, 
but bavinff not even the thought of resistance. In the 
morninf the city presented a (teplorable spectacle j thou- 
sands of women and children were sitting on the stones 
before the doors of the bakers' shops, waiting their turn 
for receiving a dearly bought bit of bread. More than 
one-half of Paris lived on potatoes. Paper money was 
without value, and bullion without circulation : this last- 
ed nearly a year. A still stranger sight struck the ob- 
server's eyes. The unfortunate prisoners had recover- 
ed their liberty, and havingescaped almost certain death, 
they enjoyed their good luck with a sort of edHasy. The 
dangers to which they had been so long exposed excited 
a livelv interest in their fiivour; but vanity, so inge- 
nious in France, discovered the means of turning their 
situation to advantage. Each person pretended to have 
suffered more than his neighbour; and as it was the 
foshion to have been persecuted, a groat many people 
who had remained safo in their hitSn^-places, or had 
bought their security by base concessions, boasted of 
havmg languished in prison. An immense number of 
innocent persons had, in fact, perished on the scaffold ; 
but if credit could have been given to the accounts pro- 
pagated by hatred and vanity, one might have thought 
that one-half of Paris had imprisoned or butchered tbe 
other half. Confusion was at this period at its highest 
pitch in society: all distinctions of rank had disappear- 
ed ; wealth had chanjred possessors ; and as it was still 
dangerous to boast of birth, and to recall the memory of 
former gentility, the possessors ofnewly-acquired wealth 
led the ton, and added the absurdities of a bad educa- 
tion to those of patronage devoid of dignify. The class 
of artists, more commendable acquired consideration 
through the general thirst for amusement, and through 
the necessity many {jersons were in of seeking a liv3i- 
hood in the arts of imagination, l^s same taste for 
the fine arts, so universally diflRised, caused in the fa- 
shions, and even in the morals of the metropolis, a most 
inconceivable licentiousness: the young men dressed 
their hair en vietimet'-that is to say, raised up at the 
back of the neck as if they were going to suffer on tbe 
acaffold. The women, pn the contrary, iniiiUted in their 
dresses tbe costume of Ancient Greece. It is scarcely 
credible, to those who have not seen it, that young fe- 
males, weH-bred, and^tinguished by their birth, should 
Mve worn tight skin-ooloured pantaloons, sandals on 
their feet, and transparent gauze dresses, while their 
bosoms were exposed, and their arms bare up to their 
shouklers; and that when they appeared thus in pub- 
lic jdaces, instead of making modesty blush, they became 
objects of universal admiration and applause. The pa- 
laces and private gardens were changed into scenes of 
riotous pleasure, called Elysium, Paphos, Tivoli, Idalia, 
&C., where crowds of people, boisterous diversions, bad 
manners, and an utter contempt fbr decency, created 
both shame and disgust. 

Between the two extremes of the inhabitants of the 
Faubourg St Marceau and the Chauss^ d'Antin^re 
stiQ to be met with the estimable dtizens^andtholv nu- 
merous well-informed men, friends to their country and 
to fireedom, whose indignation, hitherto aoppreseed by 
terror, biased up with an energy that at last brought on 
the catastrophe of the 13th of Yendemiaire. 

A commisaion of public safety was appointed, to ' 
whom very extensive powers were given. Barras was a 
man of resolution, and had greatly contributed to the fell 
of Robe^ierre on the 9th of Thermidor. Having been 
a commissioner of the Convention with the Southern 
army, in 1793, he had remarked a young officer of ar- 
tillery, whose courage and advice had a great influence 
on the retaking of Toulon. This young man, who, after 
the 9th of Thermidor, had been dismissed by one of hia 
former comrades called Aabry, a member of the Con- 
vention, had come to Paris a fbw months before, where 
he waa soliciting without success his restoration to hia 
rank of general of brigade. Vexation and disgust.had,. 
it was said, made him at last sc^ permission to go at 
the head of a troop of eannoniers, to serve among the 
Turks, to teach them the manceuvres of artillery. He 
was read^ to set off when Barras sent fbr him, and pre<. 
sented him to the Committee, who consulted him ^ the 
difficulty, which they were resolved to get out of ft any 
prioe. The members of the Coomiittee agseed with on» 



another on ooe point only ; that u to »»y, tfast all was 

Bloat if the sectioDB gaiaad tbe fictorj. Civil wu would 

then extend ili raragea all over France, and nobod; 

could calculate iti conseqaencea. On tbe other hutd. 
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sMad, if his intense darotion to the eanaeoftbe Buur- 
boni had not made hiin reject all Um meani be might 
have nnd to avoid Ma condenmalion. 



tbej oould not biinv (bemselTBi to fire upoD the people. 
Soma wanted to make conceaaioaa which would hare do- 
Uro^d all bopes of redresa ; others spoke of atoicatl; 
awaiting death in their chaira like true Romans. The 
artillery dfficer laughed bath at their scruples and ridi- 
cnlona resolntloa : bs demonstraled to them that the 
Pariaiaqa wer« DothiDg but fiwla. led on b/ cunmeg- 
rogues ( that GoTOFDinenl bad in its faToar power and 
right; that nothing was easier than to disperse, with- 
out spilling much blood, inexperienced battaJIons, which 
had neither clever leaders nor artillery. Hia firmneBs, 
his eloquence, his consciouanera of great auperiority, 
wMch bis countenance itself betrayed, inspired conti- 
d«»ee and carried persaasion into the minds of cisry 
one. This young man's name was Bonaparte. Tbe 
command of the artillery waa givea to him, and he was 
i.fv .«.^».ir.u ih. .— >„g||^„[, (jjj (jjp defence. He 
officers, and made himself 
I then placsd two cannons at 
Nicaiaa, another facing the 
■ottom of the Petite Rue du 
Kuc St. Hoaor6, near the 
Bine the Pont Royal on the 
'in&ntry were stationed be- 
I protect them, and on tbe 
cavalry woa potted in the 
'waida acqoaioted the bat. 
lerty to remiiti where they 
i but that if they went one 
limils, or if they fired a 
pel them wilb bis artillery. 
ifMring awe, convinred the 
tod woald not dare to fire, 
[on, tho enemy's troops put 
I who were behind pnabing 
md a discharge of musketry 
k. At tho same instant the 
pieces carried death and ter- 
ligbt was so rapid, so abrupt, 
at shot off along tbe Rue St. 
igle parBon. General Car. 
the root Neuf with a bat- 
lie, in order to cut off tlie 
I two banks of llie Seine. 1 
rder to stand firm ; but he 
le garden of the Inlante, and 
a appeared already on the 
1 view to make tbemaelres 
nd attack the Tuileries fic 

commanded at the foot of 
not to advance any farther, 
d received tbe discharge of 
htheydiepersed. Thatwos 
i tired of fighting j but lbs 
)m, whoee fear had subsided 
rer distant, wanted loiesuaia 
ueroeelves masters of the Pa- 
len, fancied they should be 
lisre. Luckily night brings 
s leaders put themaelvr- - 
me. Peace was signed 
iliahod. I do not think that 

1 than four or Gie men. On 
loss was more considerate. 

on, it aeems to have amamit- 
mt two hundred wounded, 
irated if ws consider that tbe 
ch wera covered with people; 
ist direction was at no more 
and that the battalion of tbe 
vhole space to a great depth. 
aian army was entrusted to 
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leuapcrale the minds of the 

to enjoy with moderation a 
ightil the price of so mncb 

neverthelesa instituted, wil' 
ra; but they ware all acqui 
* one unRiitunate emigrant, 
; secretly into Paris in order 
IB employgrs. and who bad 
>; a very violent behaviour 

but evtm he would have bcai 



tempted in lavour of the Bourbona. 1 declare that Ibia 
ia out the &et. 1 was placed in tbe most favourable po- 
itioD for observing the passions snd intrigues which 
brought about the uhfortunale catastrophe!^ the ISlbof 
Vsnwmiaire. I was acqaainled with several honoura- 
en who hsd token pail with tbe sections, and 1 saw 
neither in the people, nor in their lesdera, any wish for 
the return of the Bourbons, much Isaa a plan Ibr recall- 
ing them. The death of the king was deplored by all 
'Ue men; but liberty was beloved. Hatred of tbe 
intion was carried to the highest inlch, on account 
of the horrors with which that osnembly had visited the 
country. I questioned the most violent as to what they 
wiahed to eatablish in the place of the expiring govero- 
Thelr answer was, " We will have nothing mors 
to do with tieiH, It is the Republic we wish for, with 
honest men to govern us." No one went ferlher than 
this. It is true, that soma insinuations were made in 
the sections, in lavour ofr the loyal family; but >o fee- 
ble, so ambignous, that vory little attention was paid to 
them. No one thought of pronouncing the name of that 
Ikmily. I have no donbt that, if the sections had tri- 
umphed, the attempt would have been more direct, and 
more bold; perhaps even it would have aucceeded, but 
I hen civil war would have broken out on all aides. And 
\{, eighteen years afler, with Ibc aid of all Europe, tbe 
Bourbona were unable to maintain Ibemselves on the 
throne, what would have been their fale at a period when 
France, not yet accuatomed to the yoke, was onimalei' 
by republican habits and ideas, and uncurbed energy 7 
Two days after the 13th of Vendsmiai/e. Barraa in 
troduced to the Convention all the generals and officers 
of the sUff who bad contributed lo save thai Assembly. 
General Bonaparte wan there, but he mingled with tlie 
[owd. When Barras, in hia speech, pronounced bia 
ame with compliment, those who surrounded lum want- 
ed lo make him advance to the first rank. He pushed 
them oaide with a look of ill -humour and diffidence which 
pleased me. There was in'bis actions lessof pride than 
delicate feeling of propriety. He was ashamed to be 
raised farsuch a victory. Besides, it is certain he felt 
_o great eateem for Ihoae in whose fkvoor he had fought, 
and who were tbua lavishing their applause on bim. 
The Convention boatened to put an end to its atormy 
isian, so fatal to humanity, but atiU so memorable from 
the incredible vigour with which it saved France from 
a foreign yoke. The ruins of government weiodeliver- 
edinto the hands of the Directory. General Bonaparte 
waa made cemmander-in-chief of tbe first military diii- 
sion, and of tbe city of Paris. One of tbe fir^t measures 
thai were taken by the new government was, the dia- 
■iming of all the citizens of the metropolis. They deli- 
vered up their arms without much regret: the trial they 
hadjust made of their atrenglh was not of ana' 
spire them with groat confidence in Ihemselt 
measure was executed with great rigour. Sworda and 
sabrea were comprehended in the general confiscation. 
widow of GieneralBeauharnaie wasgorngto deliver 
_,. .1 one of the commlsaionere entrusted with these i 
dcrs thesabreof her late husband, when her Bon Eugei 
then scarcely thirteen years eld, Beized the weapon, and 
declared that they who wished to have it must first taki 
hia life. The commissioner consented lo leave It him. 
provided he got a permission from the gcneral-in-cbief. 
Eugene flew to hia house : the deep emotion the child 
evinceil. his name, his interesting appearance, tbe ardour 
and sinipllcily with which he expressed his wisbci. touch- 
ed the general He embraced him, allowed him (o keep 
the dearly -beloved award, and visited Madame de Beau- 
harnais. She was young, amiable, and more than pret. 
ty. He felt in love with her, and soon afler morrieii 
her: so that their union, which was so long a happy 
one, bad its origin in an amiable trail of filial piet}?. 

When General Beauhamais left tbe army of the Rhine, 
he bad retired to one of his estatea, ailuated a fow leagues 
fVom Blois. There he lived in profound retirement, la- 
menting the deplorable outrages that disgraced liberly, 
and bitterly regretting the glory he could no longer share. 
But bis name had been too celebrated for him lo enter- 
tain a reasonable hope of escaping the peraecutions (o 
which the members of tbe Constituent Assembly were 
exposed. He was arrested, and thrown into the prisoni 
of Paris, shortly before the 9th of Thermidor, and at a 
time when the people were at Ual returning to right fM- 
ing, and beginning to shudder at the alg£t of ttM blood 



with which tbey had long ftaated theU eyea. Tfae Jan- 
Una invented the prison conspiracies, as ■ pi«liei>ce fir 
prolonging their measures. Thsy hod mizod ^ith lis 
prisoners some spies, who found man vile eiM>u|rb to pm- 
chaee their lives by atrocious calumny. One of thai 
wretchea, enraged at having been discoverBd by M. ik 
Bsanhamais in the midst ofbia infomous latrie-aes, aad 
L hearing htm speak openly of the &ct with all tbe b» 
onrablo pride of an upright man, denounced him. Ht 
assent to the scafibld,and aaffered on the 7th of llNr. 
lidor, two daya before tbe loll of Robespierre. 
Madame de Beauhomiis hod been locked up, daiiif 
eigblsen months, in one of the prisons of P&ns, when 
lbs bad follen seriously ill, when her indie tmant, wbia 
VBB DO better than a sentence of death, wu tDUUiiiitii^ 
.0 her. Fortunately a Ptdish physician, an bonest sd . 
conrageoua man, whose name I am sorry I do not ksos. 
iltendcd her. He declared that she would apt survin 
light days longer, and by that means saved ber life 
iVbea she got out of prisQii, she exerted with reaolBC 
benevolence all tbe advantages which her name, beriw 
fortune, and the gifts of her amiable mind, coufbrrcd a 
lo obtain tbe liberty of tbe greatest part of ber ir 
companions in captivity. She Was beloved and cs- 
led by tbemost respectable membersofiioaety. Tbs 
excellent qualities of her heart made liei folly vBorlbyd 
her exalted station. I shall more than onoe recur witl 
pleasure to her in tbe coarse of these memoirs. 

Tbe ruDCtions of commander-in-chief of the cilyi 
Paris gave contideraUe influence to General Bonaparte 
, L- — nducton tbe 13th Vendsmiairo ensured hims 
>the conGdenceofthe Directory ; but Govcis- 
I lelt itself troubled and even bunibled by Hi 
afllhottty of the young general. To say the trvin, Is 
continually acted afler hia own way, meddled with en- 
ry thing, decided on every thing, and never acted kt 
upon Mb own ideas. The aclivitv and extent of his miniL 
' 'le pride of hia nature, rendered him unable toobrj 
y circumslanceB. The Directory wished atiH B 
the Jacobins; the general locked up their osscid- 
om, and Government learnt the step be had Uiea 
just when they were eoing lo deliberate apon iL Sem 
members of the old nobility seemed dangerous in Ptni 
TheDitectoryresolved to send them away; the geneni 
eitsndsd to them his protection, and GovemiDeat wa 
forced to yield. He prescribed measures, recalled it 
graced aeneralB, repelled with pride all prepassctBiia. 
woanded the vaoity of every body, laoghed at prejudicei 
braved haired, and condemned the slow and embortaB- 
f Government. Iflbe Directory happeniidit 
ile with him, iustead of appearing ofiendaL 
he developed his ideas and plans with ao much clear- | 
ness, care, and eloquence, that no objection was poaii- 
ble, and two hours aflnrwards all ho proposed was en- 
cuted. But if the Directory was tired of Bonapaili 
tbe general was no less so of Paria life, which titOiiti 
no career to his ambition, no field for his genius. Hi 
had, a long time before, formed a plan for the conqoHl 
of Ilajy. Long aervice in Ibe ormy of Nice had [«■ 
cured Kim the necessary leisure to mature his desigai, 
to calculate all tiieir difScultieB, and. guess aU Iheii 
chances. He solicited of Government Ihe comtnanil of 
that army with money and Iroops. He waa made gais- 
ral-in-chief : he got troops, but only the small sum d 
one hundred thousand crowns. Wilb, those scaslf 
means he was to conquer Italy al Ihe head of Iroofs. 
who had received no pay for the last six months, aid 
who had not oven ahuea lo their feet. But BonsparK 
felttheconsciouanessof his strength ; and. looking Tdi- 
ward with delight to the future, be look leave of llM 
Directory, who saw his departure with aocrat pleasurt. 
happy to bo rid of a mon whose character awed tbeo. 
and whose projects were, in Ihe eyes of the majority of 
its members, nothing more than the wild fancies of s 
youth full of pride and presumption. 

Neither General d'Hilliera nor myself waited for Ibt 
pacibcation lo solicit of General Bonaparte Iho honoat 
of serving under iiia orders. The letters of appoinl- 
ment aoon arrived. M. d'Hilliers set off poal for [u!i, 
fwaa obliged to travel on horsoback. The name of 
Bonaparte ereetad my ears in every place through whidi 
1 passed. Each day brought tbe account of some nee 
victory. His -Jellers lo Govsrnmcnl, — bia proclami. 
tions, BO elevated in style, and so wonderfully eloqqail. 
roused all minds. All France shared the enlhusioeiB al 
tbs army forso much glory,— for such brJtf^^nd pa- 



CHAPTER H. 
When I arrived at Milan the victory of CaatigUose 
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had just been gained. Creneral Wurmser, beaten, was 
flying in the direction of Mantua ; and aAer having 
come to force us to raise the siege of that city, he was 
Himself obliged to seek a refuge within its walls. I was 
convinced that General d*Hiliier8 was to be employed 
in military service, and during the journey I indnlffed 
in glittering dreams of glory and advancement. How 
g^reat was now my consternation when I found him go- 
vernor of Lorabardy ! I was going to be buried again in 
the paper business of a staff, sentenced to distribute the 
bulletins of our victories, — to be busy about the thou< 
sand minutis of an office, so tiresoqae to a soldier, — and 
at last not even dare to acknowledge that I had been in 
the army of Italy, of which I should sh^re neither the 
perils nor the triumphs Besides, my sword was my 
only fortune, and could I hope for advancement when I 
had not deserved any 7 These thoughts grieved me sore- 
ly, and made me adopt the resolution* of soliciting the 
command of a troop of inikntry in a brigade of the van- 
guard. General d Hilliers attempted in vain to make 
me alter my mind. Forced at last to yield to my en- 
treaties, he was about to give me my orders, when the 
intelligence of the victory of Areola arrived at Milan. 
Two aides-de-camp of the general-in-chief had been 
killed, — Muiron, an officer ofartillery, for whom he en- 
tertained a great regard, of which his good qualities 
jnade him worthy, — and young Elliott, a nephew of Ge- 
neral C3arke. M. d^'HiUiers spoke of me to Greneral 
Bonaparte with great warmth, and got me appointed to 
succeed Muiron. My first sensation was joy at this un- 
expected favour of fortune, but it was soon troubled by 
the fear of being severely judged by one so well able to 
scan my merits. My uneasiness was such as to make me 
regret the success General d^Hilliers had obtained. I 
went to the general-in-chief^ who lodged in the Palazzo 
Serbelloni. Gie was giving audience. His saloon was 
filled with military men of all ranks, and high civil of- 
ficers. His air was affable, but his look so firm and fixed, 
that I turned pale when he addressed himself to me. I 
faltered out my name, and afterwards my thanks, to 
ivhich he listened in silence, his eyes fastening on me 
w^ith an expression of severity that quite disconcerted me. 
At last he said, " Come^ck at six o'clock, and put on the 
sash." That sash, which distinguished the aides-de- 
camp of the general-in.chief, was of white and red silk, 
and was worn round the left arm. 

When I went back to the palace at the appointed 
hour, the officer on duty introduced me into the saloon 
of the aides-de-camp. This was a new subject of per- 
plexity. I was not acquainted with any of them. They 
could see by my sash that I was a new comrade, but not 
one came up to me. They communicated their obser- 
vations to one another, directing towards my person 
looks that did not seem to me very favourable, until 
Mannont came in, and perceiving me, took me by the 
hand, and said, ** Here is a new comrade, who will soon 
be a friend." — " In the field of battle," I answered with 
a blush, ** I shall be less embarrassed than I am here." A 
few days were sufficient to establish between us a degree 
of friendship that has never diminished. The aides-de- 
camp of the general-in-chief were at that time eight in 
number. Murat, who had been named general of bri- 

fade, was no lobger one of them. The first was Colonel 
unot, afterwards Due d*Abrantes. 
The general-iu-chief arrived at seven o'clock, and we 
sat down to converse. He placed me next to himself. 
All the eiiests were as much surprised as I was at this 
extraorcUnarr favour ; but I did not remain long in sus- 
pense as to tne cause to which it was owing. The ge- 
neral wished to kfiow what he had to expect of the new 
acquaintance he had rashly made. His questbns began 
with the very first course, and lasted till we rose from 
. table I that is to say, during three-quarters of an hour. 
'* Where have you served? In what army? At what 
time did you enter on service? Under what generals 
have yoQ fought? What was the strength of the Rhine 
army ? What position did it occupy before Meutz? Why 
did they not go to the assistance of that ^ity 7 How 
were the lines of the Lauter lost 7 How was Landau de- 
livered ? What generals had the highest reputation in 
the Rhine army ? What were the forces of the enemy 
on the 13th of October, and when the lines were re- 
taken 7" He listened attentively to all my answers, and 
shortened them when they were too diffuse. I perceiv- 
ed, by bis pithy observations, that he was perfectly 
well acq oajun ted with the history of the Rhine army. The 
distance tm^ position of the di^rent places, the abilities 
of the generaJs, their systems and fuilts, — all were fk- 
miliar to him. When dinner was over he ceased to 
- speak to me. I was afiraid he was dissatisfied with my 
answers. I was comforted, however, by the thougl|t that 



the ordeal of the field of battle would be more favourable 
to me. 

We remained a fortnight at Milan, waiting for the 
enemy to come once more down.from Tyrol, and make a 
fresh attempt on Mantua. The genei^al-in-chiefwasat 
that time just married. Madame Bonaparte was a 
charming woman; and all the anxiety of the com- 
mand, — all the trouble of the government of Italy, 
could not prevent her husband fi-om giving himself 
wholly up to the happiness he enjoyed at home. It was 
during that short residence at Milan that the young 
painter Gros, afterwards so celebrated, painted the pic- 
ture of the general. He represented him on the bridge 
of Lodi, at the moment when, with Uie colours in his 
hand, he rushed forward, to induce the troops to follow 
him. The painter could never obtain a long sitting. 
Madame Bonaparte used to take her husband upon her 
lap after breakfast, and hold him fast fi>r a few minutes. 
I was present at three of these ^ttings. The age of the 
newly married couple, and the painter's enthusiasm for 
the hero, were sufficient excuses for such familiarity. 
The portrait was at the time a striking resemblance. 
Some- copies have been taken of it ; ' but the original is in 
the possession of the Queen of Holland, Duchess of St. 
Leu. 

We set off for Verona. The day after our arrival I 
received an order to reconn'bitre the enemy posted on the 
banks of the Adige, facine^ Roveredo. My instructions 
were to fbrce him to mu^e some demonstrations, but 
not to come to an action. I was to bring back an exact 
account of all the points the enemy occupied in the val- 
ley, with particulars, which, by the by, the general was 
very fond of, on the respective positions of Uie two van- 
guards. Some troops were put at my disposal^ and I 
foamed some days after, that a secret order had been 
given to one of the generals of the vanguard, to fi)llow 
me in all my movements, and rectify my blunders. Thu 
commission was not very important. The manner in 
which I acquitted myself of it was not very bad ; and if 
the general bestowed no praises either on my behaviour 
or on my report, at least I received no reproaches. 

The enemy soon returned in fbrce. General Bona- 
parte had foreseen on which side he was to be attacked, 
the chief aim of the Austiians being naturally the de- 
liverance of Mantua. He had in consequence placed the 
moss of his army along the Adige, at Rivoli and La Co- 
rona. He knew that the Archduke Charl^B was intent 
on takinsr Kehl, and that that small fortress, less fbrml- 
dable stUl by the strength of its walls, than by tfa« de- 
termination of General Desaix, who defended it, would 
cost the prince a great many men and much time. The 
diversion the enemy made on Porto Legnago and St. 
Georjgro was of no use ; they were beaten at Rivoli by the 
division of Messina, under the command of General Bp- 
naparte. The consequences of this battle were beyond all 
calculation for the army of Italy. Tyrol was open to us ; 
Mantua surrendered, and thegeneral-in-cbief found time 
to explain himself with the Pope at Tolentino. I was 
ordered to accompany Joubert to Trente, of which he 
made himself master five days after he had begun the 
attack. 

While the Austrians were making so unlucky an effort 
to deliver Mantua and drive the French out of Italy, 
the Pope, excited by them, and discontented with the 
loss of the three Legations, hastily raised some troops, 
and resolved to take a part in the formidable contest. 
The time when the pontiffs used to influence so power- 
fully the doctrines of Italy was long past : Pius the 
Sixth, a stately pontiff, possessed none of the dangerous 
qualities of Julius the Second. The general-in-chief 
marched against him with a single division. His aide- 
de-camp, Jonot, was ordered to oppose this new enemy. 
He fell in with him near Faenza. A few cannon shots 
were exchan^d ; but all the troops he found laid down 
their arms with so much docility, that the Pope sent in 
haste three cardinals to sign a treaty, which caused him 
long to repent his' imprudent attack. 

By this treaty the cession of the three Legations was 
confirmed, while the Pope was obliged to pay fifteen 
millions fc^his perilous enterprise, and deliver up the 
most precMUs master-pieces of antiquity which adorned 
his capitjd and provinces. This episode of the war was 
very short. The Archduke Charles, having at last 
made himself master of Kehl, was marching to us in 
great haste to help Greneral — — to deliver Mantua 



and the Holy Father. He arrived too late : the town 
had opened its gate^, and the Pope delivered up his 
treasures. 

In France, every body was desirous of servincr under 
Greneral Bonaparte. Bernadotte obtained the prererence, 
and his army arrived on the banks of the Piave, the day 



before the passage of that river. I was ordered to go 
and compliment him, and to seek a ford where he might 
pass the river. The most elegant politeness of manner 
distinguished the general and his staff; they appeared 
delighted at forming a part of the army, and especially 
at serving under the command of the hero of Italy. The 
interview took place next day, and it was marked by a 
degree of cordiality and candour, which produced a good 
impression amonff the troops present at the scene. 

The first attacks of the French army were made with 
so much impetuosity, that the enemy felt himself unable 
to resist, and compelled to choose another ground. He 
retired to the Tagliamonte, the passage of which he re- 
solved at last to defend. General Bonaparte settled 
every thing so that the honour of the day might belong 
to Bernadotte : a corps of six thousand grenadiers was 
placed under his orders, and he received the cpmmand 
of ^e centre, where the enemy had the strongest forces 
to oppose to ours. Bernadotte passed the numerous 
branches of the rivers, at the head of his soldiers, cry- 
ing, " The Republic forever !" and under the most mur- 
derous fire; but Massena, who commanded the left wing, 
had attacked with so much vigour, that the enemy be- 
fore us only foufifht to get to & end of the day, and not 
to be too much harassed in their retreat. 

The result of this battle made the general-lA-chief 
sensible that the Archduke retreated to await him be- * 
yond the plains of Styria, and that the nearer he might 
approach to Vienna, the more equal the forces and the 
more stubborn the defence would become. Bonaparte 
resolved therefore to recall the division of Joobert that 
was at Brixen. 

With two companies of grenadiers of the 69th, and 
some cavalry, I was sent to fetch General Joubert. 
General Zayonjeck, a Pole, newly arrived at the army, 
received an order to support me with some squadrons of 
dragoons. I arrived at Lienz without any impediment ; 
but there I got certain information that I could not, 
without losing all my men, to the very last penetrate to 
the place where our first troops stood under the com- 
mand of General Belliard. I wished however to carxy 
my undertaking into execution, and what I eould not 
do with my soldiers I resolved to attempt alone. I 
therefore left my troops at Lienz under the command of 
a good captain, and taking with me a lieutenant named 
Acyorte, a brave and resolute man, I threw myself 
with him into a caleche, both of us well wrapped up in 
our cloakst hoping we might be able to cross that part 
of Tyrol in the character of Italian merchants. We ad- 
vanced, in fact, some stages without meeting with any 
obstacle. We had already reached the first houses of 
Muhlbach at nightfall, when our carriage was stopped 
by the clergyman of the place, who said to me in La- 
tin : *» Do not enter ; fly to the mountains, or you are 
lost. You are expected, and nobody will be able to 
save you." Shice I had left college, I had entirely ne- 
glected the Latin language. I scarcely understood it, 
and I was making the clergyman repeat his speech, 
when his sudden flight, added to furious cries, warned 
us that we had not a moment to lose. In an instant 
we jumped out of the carriage and ran to the hills. 
We hid ourselves in a ditch : when up to our necks in 
the snow, we hoard the Tyrolians pass and fire their 
muskets. The pursuit was long, and not without un- 
easiness to us. At last we ventured to change our po. 
sition. We penetrated farther into the mountains, and 
the garret of a hoviel was our retrest for the remainder 
of the night. At daybreak we were obliged to adopt 
some resolution. To advance was impossible : we de- 
cided therefore to return on foot to Lienz, avoiding the 
inhabited places. We succeeded for some leagues ; but 
after having in vain attempted to turn a village, we 
were forced to pass through it. The peasants were at 
church, the doors of which were open. Some old wo- 
men called after us, und a dozen of the most alert 
among the men soon reached us. We were forced to 
yield to numbers. We did not know German enough 
to miv^e ourselves understood by people who besides 
spoke that language very ill, and they resolved to lead 
us back to Muhlback. The whole population of the 
town and environs were assembled together. We were 
introduced into the town-hall, situated in the great 
square. The people; were highly excited, and I could 
see by the fear depicted on uie faces of the municipal 
officers, that our situation was becoming dangerous. 
Several of those brutes were dragging us along, when, 
after having suddenly disengaged myself from their 
hands, I peremptorily insisted on being heard. But 
then came|again the difficulty of making myself under- 
stood. I sat down, took up a pen and wrote in Italian, 
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that I was an aide-<]e*cainp of the Greneral-in-chief Bo- 
naparte; that I was carrying to General Joubert the 
news that a truce had been signed with the Archduk^ 
Charles ; that they were at liberty to murder us,—- but 
in that case, my mission not being executed, hostilities 
would continue in Tyrol, and my death be revenged on 
the inhabitants. This account being proclaimed from 
the top of the balcony, and repeated among the crowd, 
succeeded in calming them. I then asked leave to con- 
tinue my journey, but the cries began anew. The on- 
ly permission I obtained was to return to Lienz. We 
were escorted there by a gentleman and a clergyman 
respected by the peasants. On our arrival I gave them 
a written acknowledgment of their generous conduct, 
and hope one day to be able to record their names, and 
recommend them to the esteem of all friends of hu- 
manity. 

I bad scarcely arrived at Lienz, when I learned that 
I was about to be attacked by the Tyroleans who had 
assembled in the mountains. The inhabitants of the 
place were not very peaceably disposed ; but I hoped 
to awe them by my firmness. I could not entertain the 
intention of engaging in a useless action. I wished, 
however, to carry along with me about fifty wounded 
Frenchmen whem I found in the hospital, and whom 
the Aifetrians had abandoned in their retreat While I 
*was taking the necessary measures for their transfer, 
I was told that one of the posts placed at the entrance 
of the town had been killed by the Tyroleans, who were 
advancing against us. I returned to the inn to get on 
horseback ; but, just as I was coming out of the door, 
a dozen of these rebels, placed in ambush at thirty steps 
distance, fired at us and killed my horse, as also those 
my servant was holding by the bridle, and gave me a 
severe bruise in the belly. I had just time to extricate 
myself and rejoin the troops. To attempt resistance 
in the interior of the town would have been madness : 
we lef\ it amidst a shower of bullets, shot from the win- 
dows. TW Tyroleans were waiting for us at the gate. 
We were obliged to repulse them with the bayonet, and 
q^ntinued fighting till we arrived at Spital, several 
leagues off. There I found General Zayonjeck, who 
had at last succeeded in getting forward, and was com- 
ing to join me. This affair cost us fivo-and-twenty 
men killed and wounded, and three distinguished offi- 
cers. This loss grieved me sorely, and though I had 
done all that prudence required, I Was nevertheless 
anxious to know what impression it would make on 
the general-in-chief. My report had preceded me : I 
was well received, though he blamed me for having 
ventured -alone, and without the hopo of being assisted. 
The order I hftd been the bearer of, had also been en- 
trusted to an officer who went from Trente, and who 
was more fortunate than I. General Joubert hastened 
to join the general-in-chief with his whole army corps : 
but the truce was already signed. 

After the victory of Neumarck, General Bonaparte 
had written to the Archduke to propose peace. The 
Cabuiet of Vienna, tired of the long and unfortunate 
eontest, and fearing that the loss of a battle might 
bring the enemy to the gates of their metropolis, ea- 
gerly seized the only means of slopping the French in 
their victorious career. The truce was signed at Ju- 
denburg on the 7th, and the preliminaries at Leoben on 
the 18th of April, by Messrs. de Gullo and Meerfieid 
on the part of the Austrians, and General Bonaparte 
and M. Clarke on 4he part of the French. 

In the mean while a circumstance happened at Ge- 
noa, thai strongly fixed the general's attention. The 
government of that small republic had refused to ad- 
mit one of our squadrons into its ports. The £n|^ish 
party, that was uppermost in the senate of Grenoa, had 
stirred up a riot among the rabble ; a Frenchman had 
been killed, and the frigate La Modesto had been burn- 
ed. Such acts of violence required a speedy and ener- 
getic repression ; but General Bonaparte wished that 
the punishment might not be. inflicted by the French 
government. Secret emissaries, sent from Paris, had 
been instructed to obtain, by all possible means, the 
union of Genoa with France. This was, however, not 
the opinion of General Bonaparte. It would have caus- 
ed a renewal of painful discussions with the Austrians, 
at the very moment when the treaty was being put in- 
to execution. Besides, the Italian army derived consi- 
derable advantages from the Genoese republic In con- 
seqooDce, General Bonaparte thought fit to send me to 
G^noa, With precise instructions, and an order to deli- 
ver to the Doge, in full senate, the letter he addressed 
to him, giving Dim no more than four-and-twenty hours 
to execute the measures of which I was the bearer. 



My entrance into the city caused great anxiety, and the 
approach of a terrible though unknown danger made 
the magistrate, in whose hands the care of the public 
reposed, feel that the republic was irretrievably lost, if 
any fresh outrages were committed in the presence of 
an aide-de-camp of General Bonaparte. The people be- 
came calm, as if by enchantment. M. Faypoutt, the 
French ambassador, was greatly dispirited ; and when 
I declared to him that the orders of the general-in- 
chief were, that I should deliver my letter to the Doge 
in full senate, he recoiled with alarm, and said there 
was no instance of a stranger ever having entered the 
Petty Council presided by the Dose. I replied, that 
there was no instance either of an order of General Bo- 
naparte not being executed, and that he was immedi- 
ately to acquaint the Doge of my arrival ; that in on 
hour's time I would go to the palace of the Senate ; 
that I had nothing to do with the forms of the Repub- 
lic, nor to care for the peril I might run in executing 
the orders df my chief. Half an hour afterwards I was 
informed that I might go to the palace. When I enter- 
ed the hall, anger and consternation were visible on the 
features of all the members of the Council. After hav- 
ing delivered my letter, tpd required the execution of 
the orders it contained within four-and.twenty hours, 
I retired ; and the agitation* was so strong in the As- 
sembly, that I hoard a powerful voice repeating the 
words : " Ci batteremo,*' (We will fight.) However, 
they did not fight Three senators were arrested. 

Despatches were sent to the general-in-chief. A 
provisional government was instituted, and a commis- 
sion chosen to modify the Genoese constitution. Anx- 
isty, agitation, and fear were carried to the highest pitch. 
I thought I should be able to set off the next day, when a 
vessel that entered the port gave me fi:esh cause of 
uneasiness. She had on board Madame Bonaparte, (the 
general's roodier,) with two of her daughters, afterwards 
known as Queen of Naples, and Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany, — and M. Bacciochi, newly married. These la- 
dies had not seen the general-in-chief for several years. 
I They had come from Marseilles, fiincying that Italy 
wits tranquil. General Bonaparte had not received the 
letter in which they acquainted him with their arrivaL 
No measures had been taken, — ^no orders given ; the 
riots might perhaps begin anew, and they might fiiU vic- 
tims to popular fiiry. My first thought was, to remain 
with them, and to collect some means of defence, in case 
they should be attacked. But Madame Bonaparte was 
a woman of great sense and couragre. ** I have nothing 
to fear in this place," she said ; *' since my son holds as 
hostages the most considerable persons of the Republic. 
Go quickly and acquaint him with my arrival. To- 
morrow I shall continue my journey.'* I followed her ad- 
vice, merely taking the precaution of ordering some de- 
tachments of cavfldry I fbund in my way to go to meet 
them. They arrived without accident the next day at 
Milan. 



CHAPTER IIL 

While France and her armies were at last enjoying the 
repose bought by such heroic exertions. Government 
betrayed, by its internal dissensions, the fatal secret of 
its weakness and incapacity. Greneral Bonaparte fol- 
lowed attentively the progress of the various sad dis- 
sensions which took place at Paris. In the heat of the 
debates in theCoiincil-of Five Hundred, some aspersions 
had been directed against his lieutenants, and even 
against himself. He at first proudly repelled them ; 
but on maturer thought, he resolved to send to Paris 
some one w(io could obtain exact infbrmation on the 
situation of affairs, and I was chosen for the mission. 
** Mix with every body," he said ; ^* do not let yourself 
be led away by party spirit ; tell me the truth, and tel^ 
it me free from all passion." 

I arrived in Paris in the month of May. The five 
members of Government were, at that time, Barras, 
Rewbell, Carnot, La Reveillere, Lepauz, and Barthele- 
my. The first four had been members of ^e Conven- 
tion; and although none of them had beenlmous dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror for any atrocioas act, still the 
three first had voted the death of the king, — a vote 
which, notwithstanding the fatal though powerful con- 
sideration that may be presented in alleviation, placed 
them among the most furious Jacobins, and was preju- 
dicial to the respect with which they ought to have been 
invested. The people bore iropatienUy the yoke of 
men who recalled to their minds such fatal events; and 
they were especially disliked by the Constitutionalist^ 
of 1791, who reproached them at once with the destruc- 



tion of their edifice and the persecutions which hai 
so long weighed upon them. 

When I arrived the contest was violent, and the an. 
tagonists of Government made no secret of their wui 
to overthrow the majority. The denouement grew ti 
last inevitable. The rage of the several parties bM 
reached its greatest height. The joumala, pahnphleti, 
and posted bills contained the most violent provoca-tioci. 
The Constitution not having loft the Directory space 
enough for defence, it resolved to overthrow all h&rriera 
Still, there was wanted a celebrated general to put the 
plan into execution. Augercau came to their asac^ 
ance. The day before he arrived from Italy, I received 
a letter from Creneral Bonaparte, in which he said: 
^* Augercau is going to Paris. Place no confidence ■ 
him. He has brought confusion into the army : hehii 
a factious spirit." When I returned to Italy, I learned 
that the misunderstanding between the generals aarf 
the officers of the two divisions of Augerean and Be- 
nadotte had extended to the private soldiers, and tl^ 
they taxed one another mutually with being* Jacol&ai 
and Royalists. General Augercau had openjy declai- 
ed for the majority of the Directory : Barras, who red- 
oned upon him, called him to Paris and gave him Um 
military command. 

Government, being once certain of the support of Ua 
general, marked out their victims; and in the niglitaf 
the '17th Fructidor, orders to arrest them were delirer- 
ed. As they might have escaped in the night, it wv 
resolved to wait till daybreak-, and by a wretched ccs- 
trivance, worthy of a melo-drama, this outrage wasio- 
mediately announced by the discharge of a fouT-asd« 
twenty pounder on the platform of the Pont Neuf. Tk 
explosion broke all the windows in the neighhonrhosi, 
and spread dismay through the city. At eight o^ckck 
in the morning the Director, Bartbelemy, thirty m«s- 
hers of the two Councils, and several writers, werenai 
to prison. A few days afterwards, a part of Fnaci 
witnessed their representatives dragged along, in tz4^ 
liced carts, like wild beasts. They were taken to Rodi^ 
fort, and from thence to Guyenne, where the unwhofe^ 
some climate proved fatal to some of these unba^ 
men. Several of the victims succeeded in fffi?ap^ 
Carnot found a refhge in the house of M. * * *, one a 
the warmest advocates of the arrest But he was tb 
countryman and friend of the Director, and his gcai- 
reus soul found means to conciliate the duties of fhoi 
ship with the passion of party spirit. 

I had passed tlie evening of the 17ih with Bams 
The ill-disguised agitation of his. courtiers, ajid cam 
words which I caught enpauant^ taught me the scent 
of the night. I retired early, resolved not to show mj- 
self the next day, as I did not wish to lead any one a 
suppose by my presence that General Bonaparte tf- 
proved of sucn unheard-of violence. I went howev? 
to Barras on the day aAer. As soon as he peroeini 
me, he called me to his closet; and thon assumiigi 
threatening look and tone of voice, he said : ^ Til 
have betrayed the Republic and your generaL For ^ 
last six weeks. Government has received no prink 
letters from him. Your opinions on what is goiDg fot 
ward are known to us, and you have undoubted 
painted our conduct under the most odious coloan 
1 declare to you, that last night the Directory deliberate 
ed whether you ought not to share the fate of the cffik* 
spirators that are on the road to Guyenne. Out of 
consideration foi Greneral Bonaparte, you shaD remais 
free ; but I have just sent off my secretary to explain i6 
him what has happened, and your conduct.^ I aa 
swered very coolly : ** Tou have been deceived. I 
never betrayed any person ! The events of the 18th ait 
calamitous. Nobody shall ever persuade me that G» 
vernment has a right to punish representatives of tbt 
people without trial, and in contempt of the laws. I 
have not written any thing else 'for the last six weeki; 
and if you wish to ascertain the fact, heijp is the key of 
my bureau : have my papers seized; their examinatiss 
will cover my false accusers with jconfusion." 7^ 
moderate and firm reply, but especially my puroponl, 
pacified him. He tried to begin an explanation, knt 
I retired. When I returned home, I burned my corre^ 
pondence: it might have, exposed my general, and 
consequently I could not hesitate. When that wat 
done, I sent off, as an express, an officer of the ^af 
who was at Paris, to acquaint the general with aQ ^kaX 
had happened ; and not wishing that my siiM|b depart- 

la^^rhtdafs 



ure should be attributed to fear, 1 ram^ni _ 
longer in town. I went, however, to General Augereas 
to inquire whether he had any conimission to givena 
Since he had been in Paris ne was like a man bende 
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limself. He spoke to me of the general-in-chief with 
L ^roat deai of flippancy, and of the 18th of Fructidor 
vith more eathu«iaam than he woald have done 9f the 
lattle of Areola. •» Do you know," he said, ** that you 
lesenre to he shot for your behaviour ? — but you need 
lot be uneasy, and you may rely on me." 1 thanked 
ilro with a smile ; but I felt it would be useless to put 
lis kindness to the proof, and the next day I set off for 
Italy. 

I lef\ Paris on the 1st Vendemiaire, just as the Direc- 
:ory, the ministers, and all the constituted authorities 
K^ere going to the Champ de Mars, to celebrate the new 
^ear according to the custom of the time. I had 
icarcely arrived at the Castle of Passeriano, when Ge- 
"mi Bonaparte sent for me into the garden, and there 
continued questioning me during four hours. My 
correspondence had acquainted him with all the par- 
iculars of the event ; but I was still obliged to describe 
.he hesitations, fits of passion, and almost every gesture 
>r the principal actors. His opinion had been long 
ixQd respecting the different members of the Directory, 
Lnd even the nature of the government itself. 

During the long unoccupied days that the diplo- 
natic debates afforded him, the feneral-in^hief used 
ia pass a part of his evenings with the learned Monge, 
irfaom he had summoned near his person. Among Uie 
rajried and- instructive conversations which delighted 
ih e general-in-chief, the plan of conquering Egypt, so 
>r\en presented to the ministry in the reigns of Lfouis 
KTV. and Louis XVI. was discussed. The general, 
who always went to the bottom of every thing, wished 
to read all that had been written on the subject 
ElAonge, having held for some time the portfolio of the 
tik.arine department, warenabled to procure him quickly 
all the most interesting papers. The measures that 
had been proposed appeared fkulty to the general- in- 
chief; but the fertility of his mind made him discover 
tho advantages he might derive from his positiout to 
lajr down a plan easier of execution and better in its 
result. It is probable that the idea was at that very 
tnoment communicated to the Directory; for, soon 
ifier, the first germs of its execution began secretly to 
laTelope themselves. , M. Ponsseilgues, late chief 
ilerk of the treasury, was at that time secretary of the 
French Legation at Genoa. This gentleman had 
leveral relations, merdiants, at Malta. He was called 
:o the head-qoarters^ and from thence he went to 
!dalta. His mission was to sound the disposition of 
iie government, and of the French knights, to get well 
acquainted with the spirit of the people, and to ascer- 
tain what were the means of subsistence, or the ob- 
stacles to be expected. Finally, he was to do his 
utmost to send to the head*quarters some of the 
knights of Malta, whom Bonaparte might have known 
at the military school. This mission was executed 
with great secrecy and intelligence ; and during Pous- 
seilgues' absence, secret efforts in furtherance of the 
ebject advanced rapidly. To lead curiosity astray, 
tho general spoke of a journey he proposed to make 
after the peaoe was concluded. He said he intended 
to ffo to Germany and the north of Europe with his 
wile, Monge, Generals Berthier and Marmont. 1 
was destined to accompany Eugene Beauharnais, who 
at that time was no more than seventeen years of age. 
General Bonaparte diverted himself with setting up a 
plan of studies and observations, of which we were to 
give an aoeonnt at the different places where we were to 
meet. That plan was the more reasonable, as General 
Bonaparte could scarcely live at rest in France; if 
peace lasted any time. He would not have been able 
to avoid the clashing of the different factions, and 
would perhaps have been forced to take part in the 
measures they would have attempted, with a view to 
triumph. The Directorv was afraid of him ; his glory 
was annoying; his influence over the enemy could 
not far! to be immense. On the other hand, he was 
too young to have a place in the Directory, and the 
idea of bemg the minister of Barras and La Reveillere 
L^paux was not to be borne. 

All th«se rejections determined him to make peace, 
nothwithstanding the contrary orders of the Directory. 
Misunderstanding and dissatisfaction showed them- 
selves in all the letters he addressed to the Government. 
His unpublished correspondence contains three of 
those letters, in which his ill-humour is displayed with 
a degree of •nergy and pride that made the Directory 
tremble, and was the source of the hatred which in 
coarse of time brought on the 19th Brumaire. The 
Dtrectory did not widi to sacrifice Venice to Austria : 



General Bonaparte wanted to retain Mantua ; and as 
his instructions did not prescribe absolutely that he 
should not abandon Venice, he took upon himself to 
sign, on the 4th Vendemiaire, (5^th September,) the 
treaty of Passeriano, well convinced that Government 
would not dare to express discontent openly ; and that 
France, rejoiced at peace, would overrule with her ap. 
plause the rumours of the generaPs enemies. Ac- 
cording to our calculations, the courier of the directory 
was to arrive at Passeriano the very day fixed for the 
signature. Bonaparte was reckoning with me the dis- 
tance the courier had to go, and the hour he might 
arrive ; and he candidly acknowledged the perplexity 
he would be in, if he received from government an 
order not to go any farther. Recollecting afterwards 
with disgust the slow march of Moreau in Germany, 
a few months before,' while he was at Leoben ; and the 
appointment of Augereau to the command of the 
Rhine army, instead of Desaix, whom he had recom- 
mended in the most pressing manner, he added, in 
a tone of much ill>humour, " 1 see very well that 
they are preparing defeats for me. That man (mean- 
ing Augereau) is incapable of conceiving an exten- 
sive plan. He will get beaten, or will not advance 
at all ; all the Austrian forces will then faU upon me, 
and my beloved Italy will be the grave of the French 
army.'* He then questioned me as to the disposition 
of that part of France through which I had travelled, 
and I assured him that peace would be received with 
enthusiasm ; that the people would bestow blessings on 
him, and that public happiness would be his work. 

At last, on the 27th of Vendemiaire, the ministers of 
Austria were called to Passeriano, and the secretaries 
of the two Legations made copies of the treaty. That 
business lasted the whole day. The general was 
delightfully mernr. No more discussions! He re- 
mained a part of the day in his saloon, and would 
not even have the candles li^rhted when it grew 
dark. We sat talking and tellmg one another ghost 
stories, like a family living in an old castle. At 
last, at about ten o'clock at night, he was told that 
all was ready. He ran to his closet, cheerfully signed 
the document, and at midnight General Berthier, the 
bearer of the treaty, was on iLe road to Paris. Twelve 
hours afterwards, the courier of the Directory arrived. 
The orders were positive ; and if they had eome to 
hand the day before, the treaty would not have been 
signed. The next day the general-in-chief wrote to 
the Directory, expressing his wish to leave Itoly, and to 
come to France to enjoy a little repose ; but it was ab- 
solutely necessary first to organixe the Cisalpine re- 
public ; to take prudential measures affainst the Pope 
and the king of Naples, who show^ Uie most hostile 
intentions. A squadron, with troops, had been sent to 
Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia, to take posseesion of 
these Venitian islands, which had been given to 
France by the treaty of Campo Formic, and Uie gene- 
ral did not think fit to leave Italy before he received 
accounts of their organisations. 

In the meanwhile, M. Ponsseilgues was beginning 
to give the required information respecting the dispo- 
sition of the public mind at Malta. He had succeeded 
in sending to the general, M. N***, his former school- 
fellow at the military school, and who had been ft>r 
several years a knight in the island. From his report, 
and the letters of IVL Ponsseilgues, it appeared that the 
knights of the French tongue, receiving neither money 
nor reward from their relations, and reduced to the 
most miserable shifts to live, would not stand much 
upon^their fidelity to the order; and that they would 
have 'no objection to leave the island, provided they 
got leave to return to France ; that the Gran^ Master 
Hompesch, a man devoid of strength of mind, would 
probably make no use of the means of defence he pos- 
sessed in his military position, and the land and sea 
forces he had at his disposal. The persons who sur- 
rounded him had an influence over him, so much the 
more pernicious on account of the desire of both the 
English and the Russians to gain possession of the 
island. The Russian consul was a bold and active 
man, who frightened the government by his threats, 
and spread disorder and terror in the minds of every 
one. It was therefore of great consequence to Gene- 
ral Bonaparte to take a resolution and show himself 
before the island with an imposing force, that might 
decide the Grand Master in favour of France. He re- 
solved at last to leave Italy. He addre«wd a procla- 
mation to the army, and left it under the command of 
General Kifanaine. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bonaparte crossed Switzerland, and went toRaitadt : 
his travelling companions were^ Generals Marmont, 
Dur9c, myself, his secretary Bourrienne, and Ivan his 
physician. The. only place at which he stopped was 
Geneva, where the Directory was already beginning, 
by underhand manoeuvres, to augment the number of 
its adherents, who were one day to effect the union of 
that republic with France. Camot had sought refuge 
in that city, and General Bonaparte privately sent 
him advice to leave it as soon as possible, so as to 
avoid a persecution he was not able to prevent. ^ 

M. Necker was then living on his estate at Coppet, 
near Geneva. He still looked upon himself as a great 
man, and flattered himself that the conqueror of Italy 
would pay him a visit. I do not know what was at 
that time General Bonaparte^s opinion of the financial , 

talents of the late minister of Louis XVI. ; but I am 
sure he had but little esteem for his personal character, 
and had positively declared his disapprobation of the 
sovereign's choice of a minister for France. We had 
a great desire to go with him, and see the seat that 
Voltaire had celebrated in the latter part of his life; 
but the general-in-chief had also a grudge against- 
Voltaire. He therefore thought fit not to ttake either 
of the two pilgrimages. We crossed Switxeriand with- 
out stopping any where. However, Me^carriage hay- Jjf^ 
ing broken down at a league from Morat, we travelled ^f^ . 
that part of the way on foot Though it was no more 
than seven o'clock in the morning, the, road was 
covered with people, and especially women, who had 
passed the night there, to get a peep at the conqueror 
of Italy. When we arrived near the bone-house, 
where fie deposited the remains of the Burgnndian sol- 
diers killed in the fkmous battle of Moral, we found a 
General d'Erlac, of the celebrated family of that name, 
who was waiting for the general-in-chief, in the ex- 
pectation that he would stop to see the monument. 
General Bonaparte not being in military uniform, the 
stranger, without knowing him, gave him all the par- 
ticulars he could wish respecting the victory of the 
Swiss. After he had examined Uie military position, 
he only said, ** Charles the bold must have been a great 
madman !" This reflection, uttered in a firm tone, 
apprised M. d*£rlac that he was in the presence of the 
hero he had so much wished to see. A respectfVil 
bow, and a compliment expressed with emotion, were 
the only homage he was enabled to pay him, for the 
general proceeded on his journey. 

Two days afterwards we passed through Ofiembach, 
the head-quarters of Augereau, the general-in-chief of 
the Rhine army. Gener^ Bonaparte stopped before 
his door, and sending him word that ho was there, but 
in too great a hurry to get out of his carriage, he 
added, that he wished to see him ibr one moment 
The lieutenant of the general-in-chief had however 
already begun to forget him, and his only answer was, 
that he was dressing. This unpoliteness was but ill 
repaired the next day, when he sent his aide-de-camp. 
Augereau's hatred of General Bonaparte augmented m 

{»roportion with his wrongs, and only end^ with his 
ife. 

Only one remarkable circumstance happened during 
his short stay at Rastadt The king of Sweden, in his 
quality of the grand duke of Pomerania, had sent to 
the congress of Rastadt Count Fers|n, formerly cele- 
brated at the court of France, and who had acted so 
conspicuous a part in the famous journey to Varennes. 
The hatred of his sovereign for France was a well- 
known fact, and the count could not be agreeable. He 
happened to express the fatal wish ofhis being presented 
to the general. When he was in his presence, the 
latter said to him, ** How could you expect, sir, you 
could be able to serve the interests of Sweden, — ^you 
who are only known by your affection for a govern- 
ment justly proscribed in France, and by your useless 
exertions for its re-establishment t** M. de Fersen re- 
plied by a few words which we did not hear. General 
Berthier, who was present, wishing to relieve him, re- 
called to his memory that they had fbught together in 
America. By that means the ambassador retired a 
little less perplexed, and the next day he left Rastadt, 
whither he did not return until some time after. 

Two da;jrs after this scene General Bonaparte set 
off for Pans, leaving me at the congress with M. Per^ 
ret, secretary of the legation at Campo Formio. «• I 
cannot take you with me to Paris,** he said ;*« the Di- 
rectory has not yet forgot your conduct on the I8th 
Fructidor, and this is not the fit moment for justifying 
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yoanelf. i shall n^uke you amends for this hereafter. 
Remain here. Write me all yon hear of the diplomatic 
gossip. Toa will not easily find again the same op- 
portunity of gaining instruction. I leave with you 
some of my servants, for I want people to think 1 shall 
soon come backl" 

His intention was not, however, to return to RastadU 
The difficulties brought in by the insinuations of M. 
de Thougeat every moment impeded the negotiations. 
After three months? dobates, nothing was agreed on 
as to the manner of concluding. 

The more the negotiations advapoed, the more 
evident it appeared that the peace would not be of 
long standing ; and the war was already secretly re* 
solved, when the news came that General Bonaparte 
had embarked for the east, with some of the most able 
French generals, and thirty thousand of the best troops 
of the republic. Count Lebrbach left Rastadt a short 
time before the commencement of hostilities, and it 
can scarcely be doubted but that it was he who induced 
the Austrian cabinet to resolve to arrest the ministers 
of France. ^ 

A regiment of hussars of Szeckler, a sort of pandiers, 
reomited on the frontiers of Turkey, already surrounded 
Rastadt, when the French ministers received an order 
to leave the place. The Baden comAiander of the 
town had in wtt advised them to set off in the morn- 
ing, that they might cross the Rhine before night-fall. 
Their preparations caused delay : they were encum- 
bered with papers they wished to keep, and they were 
besides convinced that their sacred character of am- 
bassadors would shelter them from insult The day 
was far advanced when they departed. At a few 
leagues from Rastadt they were stopped and mur- 
dered. I am pei^uaded that the Austrian government 
did not give an order for murdering them, but only for 
seizing^ their papers ; while the soldiers, finding a great 
deal ot money about them, urged by avarice, and pro- 
bably intoxicated, thought the best way would be to 
stifle their complaints by murdering them. 

I arriifed at Paris about a month before our depar- 
ture for Touloq. 

I shall speak hereafter of my marriage with Made- 
moiselle Erailie Beduharnais. The preparations of the 
eastern expedition had been made very secretly. The 
Directory had not even entrusted to their clerks the 
task of copying the various orders that were to be 
transcribed, and the secret had been so well kept that 
England in no way suspected our design, nor could 
take any means to prevent it. Fourteen ships of the 
line were assembled at Toulon. Each ship took only 
half the necessary number of seamen, the rest of the 
crews was composed of all the regiments of the army. 
Admiral Brueys commanded the fleet; and the officers 
who served under his orders, all full of ardour, had 
most of them already acquired reputation as clever 
men. •> 

Besides the fleet of Toulon, troops who were em- 
barked at Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia, had 
received orders to jom the fleet before its arrival at 
Malta. I embarked on board the frigate Artemisa, 
which was a sort of aide-de-camp to the admiral. The 
flotilla of General Desaix not having come to the ren. 
dezvous, the Artemisa was sent on discovery. Gene- 
ral Murat joined us ; and when we were not far from 
Malta, he obliged the captain to give him a boat, that 
he might go down to the outward defences of Valetta. 
This was an act of imprudence : he was also guilty of 
another, which I shall mention, because it gives an 
ides of the character of that general. While cruizing 
before Malta, the only man-of-war the order possessed 
came up to us, wanting to get into the port. Murat 
made a signal for her to steer leeward of our frigate. 
This was contrary to custom : but the captain of the 
Maltese ship being taken unawares, and intimidated at 
sight of the tri-coloured flag, obeyed the signal with- 
out hesitation ; on his arrival he spread the alarm ; and 
the city, which we might have taken by surprise, was 
in a state of defence when we landed. 

On the lOth of June the fleet at last appeared in 
sight of Malta. The aspect of so large a fleet, with 
four hundred transports and a formidable army, threw 
the grand master and his council into the greatest dis- 
may, and spread confusion among the knights and in- 
habitants of the island. The disorder augmented, and 
a French knight had already been murdered by the 
populace of the city, when the general-in-chiof sent 
his aide-de-camp, Junot, to summon the grand master 
to open the gates. The answer being that the govern. . 
menl was resolved to defend the place, a part of the I 



army landed, attacked all the small forts which de- 
fended the shore, took possession of them, and soon 
after invested the town. The fortifications of Valetta 
consist of iwditch dug in the rock, the dimensions of 
which make an attack extremely- difficult. It was 
quite impossible to open the trenches, as all the island 
together could not have procured us wood, nor even 
earth enough to establish our batteries and shelter us 
from the fire of the fortress. Fortunately, the grand 
master was seized with fear. The Russian consul had 
already required that the island should be delivered 
ovqf to some Russiiin troops who were expected. The 
grand master, fancying that the order of Malta was 
irretrievably lost, and forgetting that from one mo- 
ment to another an English fleet might arrive and 
deliver him, resolved to sign a capitulation with 
General Bonaparte. The treaty was soon concluded ; 
and, two days after our arrival, the army was master 
of the city and forts, and the fleet at anchor in the 
fine harbour of Valetta. General Caffiurelli, on exa- 
mining more minutely the fortifications, said to the 
general-in-chief— ** it is very lucky for as that there 
were people in the place to open the gates for us ; 
for if It had been deserted, the army would never have 
got in, notwithstanding all our exertions.** Next 
day the grand master and all his officers went on board 
of a brig, and I received orders to conduct them, with 
the frigate Artemisa, to the extremity of the Adriatic 
Gulf, that they might not fall into the hands of the 
Barbary corsairs, who would have considered them 
glorious trophies. Two days after odr departure we 
met a Ragusan vessel, fi'om whom we learned that she 
had seen in the morning an Enghsh fleet steering 
towards Malta. Fortunately the army and its chief 
were already gone off. Our great fleet,' with our four 
hundred transports, sailed during the night along the 
north coast of Candia, while Nelson was waiting for it 
on the south. 

It was long discussed in the fleet what would have 
been the result if Nelson had met us. The military 
officers, and especially those who were on board the 
ships of the line, were convinced that we should have 
beaten the English fleet : General Bonaparte support- 
ed that opinion by all the authority his name could 
add to it. I must however acknowledge that I never 
shared it. Four hundred transports, the captains of 
which were but in a small part Frenchmen, and which 
extended along all points of tlie horizon, would quickly 
have been dispersed by the English frigates. In spite 
of all our exertions we should nave experienced great 
losses. The Elgyptian expedition would no more have 
been practicable ; but the army might have thrown it- 
self on the coast of Sicily, and have made itself master 
of that island. The cowardice of the grand master, 
and the wretched defence of the knights of Malta, 
were a stroke of fortune that seemed to protect the 
destiny of the general-in-chief. 

I had received an order to inspect the fortifications 
of Corfu, and the magazines with which that city wa» 
provided. From thence I was to go and acquaint Ali, 
the Pacha of Janina, with the conquest of Egypt, and 
try to persnade him, that as we remained friends with 
the Grand Seignor, it was his interest not to break 
with France. My mission was difficult and dangerous. 
We knew Ali Pacha for a man incapable of keeping 
faith. He was then on a good understanding with the 
troops dispersed through the Ionian Islands, and the 
coast of that part of Greece over which he had the 
command; but it was certain he would abandon us 
and become our enemy as soon as his policy might 
show him any advantage on the other side When I 
arrived at Corfii I met General Chabot, who asked me 
whether I was the bearer of rich presents for Ali 
Pacha, and of a great deal of money to pave my way; 
for he added, ^* these are the best arguments you can 
make use of with him.** These were precisely the 
things General Bonaparte had forgot. ** But," said 
ho, ** you need not be uneasy : the Pacha is on the 
Danube, fighting, much against his will, at Udin, with 
Paswan Ogla." This account took a great burden off 
my mind. I hastened to execute the other part of my 
mission, and got to E!gypt. 

CHAPTER V. 

At a few leagues from Aboukir, whither I had re- 
ceived orders to go, the frigate I was on board of was 
chased by an English vessel that came to reconnoitre 
the fleet This happened on the 21st of July. I went 
on board the Orient to see Admiral Bnzeys, the com« 



mander of the fleet T had not expected to 6iHi the 
fleet moored in the roads oC Aboukir. 

After a conversation with the admiral, I went duriaf 
the night, alone, over that inr.mense ship, which carried 
130 guns, I did not meet a single person ap<Hi deck; 
it appeared to me as if I were in the church of Notn 
Dame. A circumstance that made the solitude stB 
more singular was, that before our landing, there hti 
been ^45 persons on board, and at that moment tben 
were not above 600. The more T examined that vis i 
boating citadel, tho less inclined I felt to tak» part k ^ 
the battle. In fact, I was not a sea-officer, and bj 
duty was to join my general. There woold be ss 
want of messengers to bring him intelligence of a t»> . 
tory, whilst I should reap much blame and very Fittk 
pity, if by some disaster or other I were to be talui 
prisoner, or killed. I went therefore to the admin!, 
and said to him : ^* After mature consideration, I is 
resolved to continue my journey. I must give an u- 
count of my mission, and the position wherein I foc^ 
you.** He gave me a boat to carry me to Rosetta ; be: 
I soon repented the step I had taken. The swell oc- 
casioned by the meeting of the Nile with the sea va 
then very strong, and a violent tempest added to tk 
danger that threatened us. A vessel ladeo with prs> 
visions had just been totally lost ; another macfa lufei; 
which was still struggling, was kind enough to throv 
us a rope, that we might fasten the boat to her, ui 
avoid running out to sea, whore we mig^t go to tk 
bottom, or split upon the breikers. We remtM 
seventeen hours in that situation, when at last then 
growing a little less boisterous, I proposed geltiv^ 
ward at a quick rate, so as to gain the monthu Ik 
Nile. The sailors were not much pleased at my fkm 
but I was seconded by the ensign who commaiidsdlli 
boat, and who was a young man fall of energy and* 
trepidity. The first billow nearly submerged us. 

At Rosetta I found that the commander, BM« 
Julien, knew no more about the army than Adaii 
Brueys did. " 1 am, however, easy,** he said to ot 
^The inhabitants are perplexed, and that ie a suits^ 
that we are victorious. You have nothing' to fetr« 
the Nile : I shall 'give you an armed vessel to c«if 
you to Cairo, of which place the army oiost by Iki 
time have taken possession." The day after 1 < 
barked on the Nile, I met Arrighi, (now Dub 
Padua,) who had come from Cairo, and was corn 
ing to the admiral an account of oar victories, with _ 
reiterated order to go to Corfu. When I told the gm 
raUn-chief that the fleet was still at Aboukir, he^ 
ed signs of great ill-humour ; and fearing that Arri|l 
might encounter difficulties in his way, and not im 
the admiral quick enough, he sent off that very w^ 
his aide-de-camp, Julien, with fresh orders. Tbe» 
fortunate youth went down the Nile in a djermi^m 
corted by a dozen soldiers. His want of experietf 
was the cause of his death. Having entered * 
branch of Alexandria, he thought he might rest forik 
night ; but the Arabs murdered him and his escort k 
him General Bonaparte lost one of the best oBceai 
his staff, and I a most excellent friend. 

The English were above a fortnight without sl.. 
ing themselves ; and Arrighi found the admiral, «*• 
was convinced that they had counted the numbcrif 
his ships, and did not dare to engage. It was not ifli 
the first of August that Nelson appeared off Alsi» 
dria with fourteen ships of the line and several friftW 
The particulars of the battle, at which, however, I f* 
not present, are too well known to require my reps* 
ing them here. 

Although but a few days had elapsed since the 9- 
rival of the general-in-chief in Cairo, he had been 
ceded, as he was every where else, by such strict oi- 
and excellent administration, that the soldiers, and 
general all the French, were accustomed to 
through the metropolis and its environs without 

the slightest uneasiness. The city of Cairo pr 

a curious spectacle to the Europeans who saw it 
the first time. I had landed at Boulack on the "* 
at a great distance from the square of El Bekir, „. 
General Bonaparte lived. The narrow streets of . 
city were filled with camels fastened to one another 
long rows, carrying all sorts of goods on their 
and led by a single roan. The inhabitants ^ 
through the small vacant spaces with slow gravity 
with their pipes in their mouths ; while o«r soM 
mounted on donkeys, galloped cheerfully, sliding 
tween the camels, and bursting into roars of laug 
A shocking dust and an offensive smell of mom 
suffocated us. Here and there, a few grave M 
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matis, seated on their moles, opened themselvei a pas- 
sa^ by the aid of their stick-bearers, who struck all 
that opposed them, and even the men who did not rise 
at their approach. Beggan carefully hiding their 
faces, and little inclined to discover what ours show, 
pestered the passers bj with their siogular cries, and 
seemed lo be soliciting alms with angrj imprecations. 
Mourad Bejr, after the battle of the pyramids, had 
sought refuge in Upper Egypt. He had still with him 
several thousand Mamelukes. His influence over peo- 
ple was considerable ; and as it might prove dangerous, 
ibe general-in-chief, while he was preparing against 
him the expedition entrusted to Desaix, tried to gain 
him over by secret negotiations. His legitimate wife, 
and his whole harem remained at Cairo. Bonaparte 
sent Eugene Beauharoais to the wife with his compli- 
ments, and the assurance that she had nothing to fear. 
She received Eugene politely, and in return for the 
presents the genoral-in-chief had sent her, she gave 
nim her husband's beautiful shawl and some of his 
arms. But the respect shown to the wife of Mourad 
Bey had no effect on that chief. The vigour and 
talent of General Desaix, apd the courage of our 
troops, who more than once forced him to retire to the 
Oasis, and reduced his followers to a few faithful 
friends, could not persuade that intrepid leader to lend 
an ear to any arrangement whatever ; and it was not 
until afier two years* conflict and adversity that be at 
last consented to come to an understanding with the 
head of the French army ; but at that time General 
Booapaite had already leJl Egypt. 

It had been supposed that in so fruitful a country, 
all the wealth of the East would be accumulated. In- 
stead of that, we found misery every where. The go- 
vernment of the Mamelukes was devoid of either com- 
mon sense or moderation. Besides the miri and 
another tax which the people of Egypt were obliged 
to pay to the Grand Seignor, they were loaded with 
imposts, which the caprice and tyranny of the subordi- 
nate officers were perpetuaily inventing. The beys, 
who were the chiefs of the Mamelukes, the officers 
quartered in the different provinces, and even the pri- 
vate horsemen who were sent to maintain order in the 
villages, thought themselves entitled to impose and 
levy taxes moi^ or less heavy. The fellah^ or peasant, 
groaned under the load of these numerous exactions ! 
and if he was unfortunate enough to have children of 
either sex that drew the attention of the leaders, they 
were taken awaj from him to satisfy their brutal lust. 

One of the first measuresof thegeneral-in-chief was 
to set the people secure in regard to their property; to 
make them comprehend the plain and judicious system 
of taxation about to be established, and to acquaint 
tbem that for the arbitrary taws to which they were 
snbiect under the Mamelukes, would be substituted, in 
each province, divans composed of the most reputable 
men, to judge their disputes. These various declara- 
tions soon dissipated alarm ; and we had in fact no 
cause to complain of the people during the first six 
months of our stay in the country. 

The Arab tribes were still, however, very dongerous. 
We had succeeded in making peace with some of them ; 
but several others, more numerous and better armed, 
continued frequently to interrupt our communications 
and plunder our convoys, by land, as well as on the 
Nile. We were, in consequence obliged to organise a 
system of pursuit, which was followed up with so 
much energy, that the tribes felt at last convinced that 
they must either submit or retire to other deserts. 

Mourad Bey, who was now in Upper Egypt, gave 
OS no more cause of uneasiness; but Ibrahim Bey, next 
to Mourad the most powerful leader of the Mamelukes, 
had gone forward to meet the caravan returning from 
Mecca; and under the pretence of defending it against 
the French army, he stopped it in its way, &nd plun- 
dered it. He afterwards returned to Egypt by the 
way of Salahieh, and proclaimed his intention of at- 
tacJung the French army from that side. Greneral 
Regnier, whom I accompanied on that short expedi- 
tion, had not much trouble with the Arabs and Mame- 
lukes of the vanguard ; but he was conscious that his 
small division would soon be destroyed if no one came 
to his assistance. I went to acquaint the general-in- 
chief with this circumstance, who immediately flew to 
help him, at the head of some regiments of cavalry, 
which we had sueceeded in mounting with the horses 
ws found in Lower Egypt. The Mamelukes were 
beaten at Salahieh, from which place the battle took 
its name. It was then that the general-in-chief lean- 



ed the disaster of our fleet at Aboukir. The news was 
brought to him by an aide-de-camp of General Kleber. 
The officer's horse being unable to go any farther, he 
had written sonre particulars in an open letter, which 
I found in the hands of a peasant to whom ho had en- 
trusted it. I read the letter, and advancing towards 
the general-in-chief, I begged him to withdraw for a 
moment from the group of staff officers which sur- 
rounded him. I then gave him the note. When he 
had read it be said to me, *•* You know its contents ; 
keep the secret." We returned to Belbcys, where we 
found breakfast on table. Every body was in good 
spirits, and particularly the troops, who had retaken 
from the Mamelukes the spoil of the caravan. They 
were going to sell the goods for almost nothing ; but 
the general-in-chief forbade the officers to buy any of 
them there, and ordered the soldiers to dispose of them 
on their return to Cairo. All of a sudden, while 
breakfasting, the general-in-chief said to his guests : 
^ It seems you like this country : that is very lucky, 
for we have now no fleet to carry us back to Europe.*' 
He then acquainted th^m with the particulars of the 
battle of Aboukir, and they were listened to with as 
much earnestness as the general had related them. 
Every one soon appeared reconciled to the event, and 
nobody talked any more of it. 

Ibrahim Bey had retired to Syria, and there was no 
doubt but he would organize in that country consi- 
derable bodies of irregular troops, which would disturb 
our frontiers. The general-in-chief had also learned 
that the neWs of the invasion of Egypt had been re- 
ceived with great displeasure at Constantinople. 

The English, enraged at the conquest of Malta, and 
sensible of the important consequences of the occupa- 
tion of Egypt to their establishments in India, pressed 
the Turks to go to war. The <general.in-chief had 
therefore reason to expect that ho would not only be 
continually harassed by Ibraham Bey, but also that the 
English would make themselves masters of the ports 
of Syria. He took a resolution to be beforehand with 
them ; but it was first of all necossaryto know what 
might be the dispositions of the Pacha who command- 
ed all Sjria. The name of the Pacha for the time being, 
was Djezzar, a man of very energetic character, who 
had maintained himself for several years in his post, 
in spite of the Sultan himself, and who enforced obe-^ 
dience by tlie terror his cruelties inspired. The gene- 
ral-in-chief sent to him a young Frenchman, just come 
home from Mascato, with the Consul Beauchamp, and 
who was very well acquainted with the Arabic lan- 
guage. Djezzar sent an ambiguous answer, which 
served to convince General Bonaparte, that it would 
be necessary to support his declarations with an army. 
But a fatal incident occurred, which threatened the 
expedition with an indefinite delay. While perfect 
tranquillity seemed to prevail in Cairo and its outskirts, 
a-rebellion, without any apparent cause, suddenly broke 
out at one of the gates of the city. 

A number of wounded, who had been at the battle 
of Salahieh, and some invalids of the division of 
Regnier, filling above twenty transports, were mur- 
dered, and the rebellion quickly spread through the 
city like wildfire. General Dupuis, commander of 
the fortress, immediately mounted his horse, with all 
the men he could bring together; but he was assassi- 
nated, with several of his companions. To oppose 
the rebels any longer in the streets was not to be 
thought of. Means were however fbun^to restrain 
them, though they had made themselves masters of 
one of the lararest mosques in the town. It was then 
resolved to fire on them from the citadel. The 
bombs and howitzers nuide great havoc among themi 
af^er which, some battalions of infiintry attacked the 
mosque, where all the rest were killed or taken 
prisoners. This rebellion lasted three days, and did 
not occasion any great losd to the army; but the 
general-in-chief lost one of his best aid^-de-camp. 
Colonel Sulkowski had already been wounded at 
Alexandria, and also at the battle of Salahieh, and 
was not yet completely recovered, when, the general- 
in-chief wishing to send some officer to reconnoitre 
out of the city, he offered himself, pretending that it 
was his turn to march, and that hb wound was entire- 
ly healed. Accompanied by fifteen guides, he was 
crossing that part of the Desert that separates the 
town of Cairo irom the citadel, when a troop of Arabs, 
that had concealed themselves behind a number of 
•mall hillocksy suddenly rushed upon him. He was 



killed, with the greatest part of his escort; for onIX 
two men returned to Cairo, where they brought th* 
fatal tidings. I was not then in Cairo. By order o^ 
the general-in-chief, I was accompanying Genera^ 
Andreossi on an expedition to the lake Mensale and 
Peluse. We were completely ignorant of what was 
going forward in the capital; and I was sailing leisure- 
ly up the Nile, when I learned that at Mitnsoura, or 
Lamansour, the hospital, containing our sick and 
wounded, with a detachment of soldiers, had been 
surprised, and all the men butchered without mercy. 
The rebellion of Cairo had reached the two banks 
of the river, and more particularly the branch of 
Damietta. Some revolted villages were burned to 
make an example. The genend-in-chief ¥ras veiy 
desirous to know whether the inhabitants of Man- 
soura had retained any remembrance of their victori- 
ous resistance, when, under the reign of St Louis, 
they had been so imprudently attacked by the Count 
d'Artois. But it appeared, from all inquiries, that 
these Egyptians were acquainted neither with the 
name of St Louis, nor with the gallant actions that 
had illustrated their ancestors. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the month of December 1798, the general-in- 
chief had not yet received any accounts from the 
Directory. The political object of the expedition 
had experienced great impediments by the loss of the 
fleet. It was no longer to be hoped we should ever 
be able to lead the army to India, the superiority of 
the English being now concentrated on the sea. All 
that remained therefore at present to be done was to 
profit by our situation, to bring back the Turks to 
their old sentiments of frien&hip for the French, 
and detach them from the English, or at least to pre- 
vent the two Emperors of Austria and Russia from 
concerting with each other the total dismembering of 
the Ottoman empire. The general-in-chief thought 
himself authorized to suppose that M. de Talleynuid, * 
who had been appointed French Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, had really departed for thatm^tropolis, • 
and had succeeded -m maintaining his post there. 
In those circumstances it was important to con'espond 
with him, and the best way appeared to be, to send 
M. Beauchamp to Constantinople; but it was neces- 
sary for him to escape the watchful eyes of the Eng- 
lish cruisers. General Bonaparte contrived, for that 
purpose, the following plan. The Turkish caraveUa 
which had come over to bring the Sultan the yearly 
tribute from Egypt, was then riding at anchor in the 
port of Alexandria. The captain of that vessel was 
a man respected in his country, and he had with him 
his two sons. He received an order to cany M. 
Beauchamp to Constantinople, and to leave one of 
his sons in Alexandria as an hostage for the safe re- 
turn of that eentleman to Egypt. The ostensible 
commission of the Consul was to require the release 
of all the Frenchmen who were detained in Syria, 
whether merchants or consular agents, and afco of 
such military as had been made prisoners either in 
coming to Egypt or in returning to France. He was, 
in the course of his negotiation with the Grand Vizier, 
to insinuate that France would abandon Egypt, and 
make a treaty of friendship with Turkey, if the 
latter consented to g^ve up all her connections with 
England; in which case, the French troops would 
join those of the Sultan, either to put an end to the . 
war with the two Emperors by one common treaty, 
or to give him support, if peace should not take place. 

Unfortunately, M. Beauchamp was discovered by 
the English, and sent to the Seven Towers at Con- 
stantiiiople. 

It was about this time that the plague began its ra- 
vages at Alexandria. I was ordered to accompany 
M. Beauchamp to that place, that I might superintend 
the preparations for his departure, and make a report 
to the general-in-chief on the state of the fortifica- 
tions there. When I arrived, I found General Mar- 
mont commanding the province and the whole sea- 
shore as far as Rosetta. ** Tou arrive at an unfortunate 
moment,'* he said: *' the plague has broken out yes- 
terday among our troops. It appears that the order 
given on our arrival at Alexandria, to bum the clothes 
of the persons who had died of the contagion, has 
been negligently executed. Some of the inhabitants 
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ll&Te worn them ngviii and our troops beiiig in dote 
eonneetUm with meA, the contact has spread the 
plague among the French, and I have been assured 
that it cannot fiul soon to break out also among 'the 
Turks. Yesterday four Frenchmen died; there are 
eight sick to^lay, who will probabty be numbered 
with the dead to-morrow. 

All possible precautions had already been taken by 
General Marmont: the troops were lodged under 
tents, and all communication betwixt them and the 
inhabitants was prohibited. The most rigorous orders 
had also been issued, forbidding the battalions to 
which the sick belonged, to hold any connection with 
the others; but the carelessness of the soldiers de- 
stroyed idl the gpood efiTects of these measures. They 
looked upon the plague as an enemy it was fheir duty 
to challenge; and the communication of the soldiers 
with each other continued, notwithstanding the se- 
Terest discipline. My orders were to order Commis- 
sary Hichaud from Rosetta to Alexandria; he came 
wiui a suite of ten persons, and lodged with us at 
General |&urmont*s. In the space of two dajrs he was 
the only survivor of all those he had brought with 
him. One of his secretaries, named Renaud, left the 
hotel ^o g^ and sign some orders at the lodgings bis 
master bad taken in the city. The paper on which 
^ he wrote sufficed to communicate the disease to his 
blood. The next morning he sent word that be was 
not very well, i^d could not breakfast at the general's 
table. We went immediately to see him. He was 
still up; but his features already bore all the marks 
, of the fatal malady: his eye glazed, his tongue falter- 
ed, he had a profuse cold perspiration, and pains in 
his limbs. The physician- who was called to visit 
him, just appeared at the door of his room, with a 
thick long stick in his hand. After having looked at 
him for a moment, he ordered hot water to be placed 
before him, and retired without administering any 
other remedy. The unfortunate young man begged 
us to get him ink and paper, that he might write to 
his family. In the afternoon he expired m peat 
agony; so that his illness did not last above fifteen 
hours. 

The contagion soon assumed a most terrible aspect. 
All the physicians died successively; the overseers of 
the infirmaries went awav, and it was no longer pos- 
sible to enter the hospitals with impunity. We were 
obliged to take Turks to nurse the sick, and to pay a 
very great price for their services; while the super- 
intendence over them was so relaxed, on account of 
the danger with which it was accompanied, that the 
most flagrant misconduct was not to be prevented. 
At General Blarmont's lodgings we bad been obliged 
to do without table-cloths or sheets; all our clothes 
were fumigated; the out-door servants had no con- 
nection with those of the interior. The carriage 
gateway was nailed up; while every thing that was 
brought to the house from out of doors, and even the 
meat, was thrown through a ^ wicket into a tub of 
water« With a view to avoid the infection among 
us, we divided ourselves into two brigades; and dur- 
ing the night we pursued each other from room to 
room, throwing water in our faces, which was the 
only ammunition we possessed. Among the few sol- 
diers who consented to nurse tiie sick, there was a 
gunner who had been in Constantinople, where he 
pretended that he had escaped the pla^e. Accord- 
ingtohis assertion, he possessed an infallible pre- 
servative against the infection, which was, to keep 
his hct and hands perpetually moistened with water. 
But it was discovered that he washed his hands in 
'oil. Indeed, it had been observed in Cairo, that the 
lamp-lighters never caught the plague. After re- 
maining six weeks in the unfortunate city of Alex- 
andria, 1 received from the general-in-chief an order 
to return to Cairo, that I mi^t accompany him in his 
campaign to Syria. 

The Arabs of the provhice of Damanhour, being 
well acquainted with the situation, of our troops at 
Alexknchia, took advantage of it to renew their 
depredations. I set off with an escort of thirty men, 
and two small cannons we had taken at Malta, and 
which General Marmont was kind enough to entrust 
to me, to increase my slender means of defence; but 
I was obli|^, accordmg to custom, to take under 
my protection a numerous caravan of peasants, women, 
and children, who profited by my departure to return 



to Damanhour and Rananieh; We had scarcely ad- 
vanced two leagues vdien the Arabs began to hover 
about our flanks. The French infimtry, winch a few 
months before had not even courage enough to Bj 
before the Arabs, so soon accustomed themselves to 
dare them, that I had the greatest trouble to prevent 
them from strolling about the plain fbr the purpose 
of firing at these enemies. Two or three Arabs were 
dismounted, and then, to put them 'completely to the 
rout, I had only to fire my two cannons at them. On 
my arrival in Cairo, the general-in-chief had already 
gone off. He had left the place two days befinw, 
leaving me an order to traverse the city in all direc- 
tions with the Police Aga, to know whether all was 
quiet. The Aga was at that time a Greek, called 
Barthelemi. He was accompanied by his guards, the 
exeeutioner and his servant We walked with a 
solemn pace, and at the sight of the Aga all the ped- 
lars in the streets, and those who^e conscience was 
not quite clear, immediately disappeared. In the 
Rue du Petit Thouars, he stopped facing a coflTee- 
house; and his stick-bearer, who walked before him, 
drag^d along by force a man, to whom he addressed 
some questions. The poor fellow answered in great 
Qonfusion. After reflecting for a moment, the Cadi 
slowly made a horizontal motion with his right-hand, 
and we gravely continued our walk. The gesture of 
the Cadi appeared singular to me. When we had 
got thirty steps farther, I turned round, and seeing a 
g^up of persons assembled before the coffee-house, 
I spurred my horse, and perceived with horror a 
mutilated corpse, and the executioner calmly putting 
a human head into his bag. " What's the meaning 
of this?'' said I to the Cadi.— << Oh," answered he 
coolly, « that fellow bad a share in the rebellion of 
Cairo, and escaped my vengeance." I insisted on 
his putting' the whole afiair regulariy down in writ- 
ing, to be communicated to the g eneral-in-chief« In 
all probability the unfortunate man was guilty; but 1 
am convinced, that my presence, and the wish to give 
an example of severe justice, were the real causes of 
his death. For the rest, executions of this sort were 
not rare. The Cadi never went out but accompanied 
by the hangman. The smallest infraction of the 
police laws was punished by blows on the soles of 
the feet,-»a punishment fitNn which the women 
themselves were not exempted. 

Before we enter S3rrta, I think it will be well to 
give an account of the general's motives for that ex- 
pedition. 

It was absolutely necessary to ensure the conquest 
of Egypt by that of Syria, and especially by the pos- 
session of the maritime places. The two countries 
are dependent on each other, as well in regard to 
natural productions, as political connection. Egypt 
has no wood, and a part of Syria is covered with 
forests. The mutual exchanges extend even to many 
other productions. The Desert alone separates the 
two countries, and the necessity of establishing one 
or two forts at the entrance of the Desert b indispen- 
sable for the possession of Egypt ^ 

To these general considerations, at all times equally 
in force, must be added some particular circumstances 
which had just been created by policy. In declaring 
war against France the Sultan would launch out 
against us the whole armed population of Syria. The 
Pacha who commanded in that province, had a per- 
sbnal interest in showing himself our foe: he would 
effect his reconciliation with the Porte by the services 
he might render her; he would draw a great deal of 
money out of the English, and find war the means of 
subduing, or at least removing, Ibrahim Bey, whose 

Sresence in Syria was disagreeable to him, and caused 
im even some anxiety. 

On the other hand. General Bonaparte wished to 
deprive the English of the means of communicating 
with and dbembarkin^ on an extent of coast eiglity 
leagues in length. His intention was to make hlm- 
seli master of the maritime places, and fortify them. 
-He had hopes of drawing over to his party a conside- 
rable portion of the inhabitants of Syria, especially 
the Druse^and Maronists, schismatic Mussulmans,* 
whose manners are at variance with those of the 



Turks, and who have no other conncetion wMa tiM 
but through the enormous taxes they are fbrccd i 
pay, and the multiCirioua oppression under whk 
they labour. Finally, he expected by that fmennn t 
force the Porte to explain herself openly i for he wi 
not yet acquainted with the deelaratioii of wsir mad 
by the Turks against Franee. He placed at the bea 
of the expedition General Regnier as commmssder e 
the vanguard; and Generals Kleber, Bon, mmI I^mnH 
and Murat for the cavalry. 

He left in Egypt General Desaix vi g oroe nl y pnra 
ing If ourad Bey, and keeping in awe ul the prcmaoB 
of the ^pper Nile as far as the Cataraetn. Genes 
Dugua in Cairo commanded the Delta feomRo nUts a 
Damietta. He had under his orders Genend I^nmuav 
whose courage and activity were suftcient to ninia^ 
peace in all those extensive provinces. T^ie- waam 
was favourable for the expc^Iition to Syria, wind 
began in January 1799. 

The desert which divides Egypt from Syiin, ia eMif 
leaffues in breadth. In that qiace of land in fona/tla 
wells of Katisch, which were enclosed in a Ibrt, tte 
the army might not be without water. At two dsy 
march beyond the wells is the fort of El-Artah, wfaict 
contains better water than Katisch, but of whicfa tk 
enemy had already made himself master. We vn 
forced to besiege it, and it was bravely defended ^ 
2000 Amauts. They were however oonstrmined ts 
capitulate, after a vigorous attack of three days, h 
the treaty it was stipulated that they ahoold go to ft- 
mascus; but the grs&ter number among- them tkrer 
themselves into JiSPa, of which place they a n guwtoi 
the garrison. We were obliged in oonaaqusnei & 
besiege the town.* Jafik was taken by atom a fm 
days after the first attaek, and the Arnnnta whs hsi 
capitulated at El-Arish being fbreed within its vih 
were, aecording to the European custom, afaoi fbr hv> 
ing violated the treaty. I was not at that tame wA 
the general-tn^hief, having joined him only ths iif 
after the taking of Jaffa. 

Fom Jaffa the army marched to Caifib ; hut the ew 
i^y had abandoned that place, though it p osi t aud i 
fort and strong walls. We left there a amall post, oi 
continued our way to St. John of Acre, near ekia 
city we arrived on the evening of the 871k of Mud 
While the tents were being pitched, the genciy4> 
chief was surprised to hear at sea a tolesmbly brisk e» 
nonading. I went by his orders to the aboie, andw 
peroeiVM that the sound was becoming mote dinm^ 
so tiiat I feared it might be the announoement of i 
fatal event. I 

On entering Syria, Genersl Bonaparte had giveael 
ders to Marmont to send him by some brig the aMS»l 
nition he should want for the sieges or the S|iia1 
towns. Captain Standlejr. who oommanded the fk»ai 
which was at the head of^ the expedition, negleclHl^ 
inquire whether we were masters of JaffiLi on the «ih 
of which place we had left the Turkish fla^ flying, n 
draw in the enemy's ships, which might brusg m ^ 
visions, and news from sea. Standley , persmided *• 
were not at Jaffa^ went in to St. John of Acre; te: 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, who was eniiaing befec 
the port with a ship^ and friffate^rave him the ebm 
and took a part of his vessels. This was the eawtci: 
the cannonading we heard; and (Jeneral Bonspaiti 
was convinced, as well as myself, that the annj fati 
lost all its siege ammunition. The next day the sroi 
encamped to the north of St John of Aere, and m 
reneral-in-chief stood during several hoors on a h s jght 
that commands St. John of Acre, at about half alMfsi 
distant. The enemy, perceiving the ataff, mads &i 
of the skill of their gunners. The bombs fixed witkn 
much nicety, that one of them was boried in lla 
ground, three paces firom the general, between his tv 
aides-de-camp, MerUn and Beauhamaia. Another tf 
and busst at two feet fh>m the soil, in the midst of s 






* Here Count Lavallette has made a little mistake.— 
The Jlfordnuft are Christians, and not Mussulmans.— 
(AWe 9ftht Trmuiaior,) 



* Wben General Kleber left El-Ariab to proceed to ffn^^y*" 
he was led antray by his gutdee, who threw liim much too tea 
the right In the desert. The gener«l-ln>cblef followed kirn, id 
doubling that Ctoneral Kleber had crossed the village ; and bi «a 
going til enter it, escorted only by his staff and tUty goUm^ «4« 
two norsemeni who forni**d the vangnard, came bade In fall fsSivs 
after having fired two pistols; and we disooveicd on the ether ^ 
of the viHage the camp and cavalry of Abdallah Paaha, who 9> 
peared disposed to charge tii^^m. The army was two leagues teNsi 
There was no poMibility of standing against six bundled «((- 
armed enemies, or of escaping if they had been pursued. Foi» 
nately, the general, on this occasion, showed an iascaoee cf ^ 
admirable presence of miad he no seo s no d He orde.-ed die cm- 
mander of the detachment to draw up his men te a siaris Ise. 
the enemy thought tliem more nomerom than tbtf real^ im% 
and after some moments' deliberatioa he csbm to a resstaalBa^ 
raising bis camp and retreating. 
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proQp of loldiera who were Ijring down and preparing 
their breakfiist. There were ileren of them, and not 
one sotvired an inatant. 

The town of St. John of Acre is situated on the 
fMimt of a narrow slip of land, ibrtified towards the sea 
by batteries and a small Kght-house, and also protected 
by 0ome pieces of cannon. On the land side it was en- 
ckMed by a hifh wall, dirided by a tower on which 
some pieces ^n ordnance had been placed. The city 
watf surronnded at a considerable distance by gardens, 
which being all enclosed with hedges of cactus, we 
had mach trouble in repelling the riflemen who ha* 
rassed us from behind them. 

The traveller Volney, whom we had found so aec«- 
ratft in his description of E^pt, asserls that St. John 
of Acre is not surrounded with ditches. The assurance 
prored fatal to us in the beginning of the siege. Se- 
▼eral officers of engineers confirmed us in our prepos- 
session, and particularly Colonel Sampson, wno was 
wounded in his hand while fighting in a muddy rivulet 
he supposed to have been the fosse of the town. 

After we had fired ten days on the tower 1 have men- 
tioned, it was pierced, and the breach appeared larffe 
enough to lodge some miners with an officer of the 
staff. The troops made a movement to rush to the fbot 
of the town; but they were suddenly stopped by a 
ciitch fifteen feet broaid bjr ten or twelve cfeep, and 
lined with a good counterscarp. We were, in conse- 
quencT) forced to establish a globe of compression to 
dIow it up. The concussion took place, and younff 
MaillyH^teau-Renaud, an officer of the staff, received 
orders to enter the tower with four miners, to remain 
there during the night, and to pierce it, while the in- 
Ikntry endeavoured to make themselves masters of the 
ciitch. The intrepid young officer and his men exe- 
cuted their orders ; but the enemy opened so strong a 
fire on our troops, that they were K>rced to abandon uie 
fbese. Mailly and his gunners were killed in the 
breach. 

The aide-de-camp Duroc had been sent an hour be- 
fore into the ditch, to discover the progress of the 
breach : a howitzer that burst, wounded him deeply in 
the thigh, and lamed him. The night falling in, we 
w«re constrained to ^ve up the attack, and to wait 
until the arrival of a larger supply of artillery should 
furnish us with the means of making breaches on all 
sides; but just at that moment the general-in-chief 
heard that all his ammunition, all his artillery, sent 
from Alexandria, had been captured by Sir Sidney 
Smith ; while at the same time we learned the secret 
eanse of the astonishing skill of the Turkish gunners. 

When, a few years ^fore the period I am syeakinff 
of, Gteneial Aubert Dubayet was sent by the French 
Government to Constantinople as ambassador, he ob- 
tained leave to take with him a companv of light artil- 
lery, to teach the Turks those parts of*^ gunnery they 
were still unacquainted with, and especially all that 
concerned the letting off pf bombs. This company had 
since returned to France, and part of them were m the 
besieging army . but their pupils were in the fortress ; 
so that Turkish bombardiers, instructed by French 
troops were sending us our own projectiles, of which 
they possessed about eighteen hundred, with four 
mortars. 

The trenches had not been regularly made, and the 
consequence of that neglect was, that the soldiers, not 
being sufficiently covered, fell victims to our precipi- 
tation. Creneral Caffarelli, commander of the engineers 
of the army, was himself struck bv a bullet on nis lefl 
elbow, and he lost his arm. He had already suffered 
the kiB of a leg several years before, during tne retreat 
of Jourdan. 

The Turks are wonderfully good soldiers behind a 
wall : we had more than one instance of that during 
the whole siege of St« John of Acre. It was al- 
jDost impossible for a Frenchman to show himself un- 
covered without being struck. The terrible fire of the 
besiege^ was supported by the batteries of Sir Sidney's 
ship Theseus, and his frigate. 

The labours of the siege soon grew more compli- 
cated. Sir Sidney Smith had with him a Frenchman 
named Phillippeaux, an emigrant, foriQerW a school- 
fellow of GeAeralBonaparte, and an officer of^engineers. 
He nOsed two redoubts beyond the fosse, the batteries 
of which soon ranged alon^ the branches of our 
trenches, and forced us to begm new works to change 
their direction.* 

* I tbink I have ntenttoned that among the permm aent to 9t. 
John of Acre tocarry proposals of peace to I^^xar Pacha, was a 



The field-pieces bein^ too weak todestroy the tower, 
we had recourse to mimng ; but while we were woric- 
ing with great activitv and secrecy, we continued 
finng on the town. More tdan once we entertained 
the nope of gaining a footing in it and destroying it ; 
but it was in vain mat our grenadier^^/ind sappers en- 
deavoured several times to take possetsion of^it. The 
part that looked towards the town continued to be oc- 
cupied by the besieged, who never ceased throwincr on 
our troops howitzers, grenades, and even bombs, which 
made the post exceedingly dangerous. Notwithstand- 
ing all our* efforts, the two redoubts constructed by the 
enemy covered us with their fire every time our troops 
crossed the ditch to storm the tower. ^ The officer of 
engineers, Phillippeaux, soon guessed we were making 
mines, and applied himself to destroy those we were 
laying under the ditch. In consequence, on the 18th 
Germinal, the enemy made a sortie with so much 
abruptness and violence, that a part of our trenches 
was destroyed. The enemy's columns were command- 
ed by intelligent English officer's, one of whom reach- 
ed the entrance of the mine, where he was killed. The 
papers iound on him informed us that his name wa^ 
Captain Hatfield, and that he had been the first at the 
attack of the Cape of Good Hope. His fall occasioned 
some confusion amon^ the troops he commanded, who 
soon afler, being attacaed with energy, hastilv return- 
ed to the city, leaving a great many killed behind 
them. 

CHAPTER VI. 
While we wore fighting under the walls of St. John 
of Acre, like the crusaders beyond the Jordan, Ibrahim 
Bey, the bearer of the orders of Djezzar Pacha, assem- 
bled all the Arabs of the mountains of Naplouse, and 
even of the environs of Damascus. The general-in- 
chief had taken the precaution to make himself mas- 
ter of the bridffe of Jacoub and the port of Japhet. — 
The banks of tne lake of Tabarieh were constantly 
ovemm by the cavidbr^ of General Murat. General 
Junot had posted himself at Loubi, near Naza- 
reth. He was soon attacked at a short distance from 
Gafarkala ; and, though he had only with him a part 
of the 2d regiment of liffht infantrv, three companies 
of the I9th, and one hundred and fifty dragoons, ne did 
not hesitate to dare the charge of above three thousand 
horsemen. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the ene- 
my, he succeeded in reaching the heights of Nazareth 
without having been rooted ; and afler eight hours of 
the most desperate fighting, be forced the enemy to a 
temporary retreat. This glorious defence made the 
reneral-in-chief feel the necessity of terminating, once 
for all, the anik>yattoe of these dangerous enemies, 
whose plan was no l^ss than to come and attack him 
under toe walls of St. John of Acre. He sent Greneral 
Kleber against them, and a few days afterwards he 
marched himself to the support of Junot and Kleber 
with the rest of his cavalrj^, the division of General 
Bon, and eight pieces of artillery. He directed his way 
towards FouU. At nine o'clock in the morning he had 
reached the last heights, whence the prospect extends 
three leagues over Die plain bounded by Mount Tha- 
bor. From thence we perceived the squares of Gene- 
ral Kleber, presenting a black Une, surrounded and 
pressed by an enormous mass of cavalry, which, at 
three leagues distance, had all the appearance of an 
ant-hill. Sometimes the French line disappeared, and 
we thought it destroyed ; then it showed itself again, 
covered by its own fire, during some minutes. The 
fireneral-in-chief began by throwing his cavalry on the 
heifirhts to his right, where the camp of the Mamelukes 
had been established, and which we found deserted. 
He thus formed two squares of infantry, and made his 
arrangements so as to turn the enemy at a OTeat dis- 
tance. When he arrived at within a naif a league of 
General Kleber, he sent to him General Rampon, at 
the head of the 32d half brigade ; and as soon as that 
troop had begun to inarch, ne made known his pre- 

TouAf man, named Mallly de Chateao-Renaod, who had retamed 
(Vom Maacate with M. Beaachamp This anfortunate jroang man 
was locked up in the light-house at Acre with about (bar hundred 
Chriaiians he bad collected on the coast of Syria. The day aAer 
the failure of the tirat storm, some soldiers who were In the trenches 
mentioned to General Vial, then upon service, that In the sea*slde 
might be seen a great many dead bodies rolled up like bales of rice 
or coffee. He went lo look after them, and recognised poor younf 
Chateao-Kenaud, who had been strangled durina the night. Thus 
the two brothers, who, after six years' absence, had met for a few 
hours at Cairo, were both killed at the same Instant near 8t John 
of Acre. 



sence by firing a twelve-pounder. 7*he effect was thea- 
trical. At the same instant we saw General Kleber, 
quitting his defensive attitude, advancing upon the 
village of Fouli, of which he made himself master, and 
the enemy flyinff in all directions. But on one side 
the enemv founa before him General Rampon, while 
General Vial had cut off his retreat to the mountains 
of Naplouse, and General Murat was waiting for him 
at the bridge of Jacoub. The guides on foot attacked 
him near jenin ; so that his only resource was to fly 
behind Mount Thabor^ f^om whence, during the night, 
he reached Elmekameh, and further up me Jordan, 
where a great number were drowned in attempting to 
cross the liver. . 

After the battle the general-in-chief went to sleep 
at Nazareth. This small place is situated a good way 
within the mountains, in a very picturesque situation, 
between two groves, one of sycamore and the other of 
date-trees : the chief part of the inhabitants are Chris- 
tians. Before Bonaparte entered the village he stopped 
near an ancient fountain, where a considerable num- 
ber of cattle were drinking. The elders of the villa^re 
stood there waiting for the general-in-chief: the 
whole scene recalled to memory the patriarchal times 
so beautifully described in the Bible. The French 
were received with great demonstrations of joy, and 
General Bonaparte went with his staff to pass the 
night at the convent of Nazareth. 

This convent was evidently built in the titine of the 
Crusades : the edifice is not very large. Next morn- 
ing the general-in-chief asked the superior to conduct 
him to the church. . which resembles our vilUse 
churches, and contains nothing remarkable but the 
chapel, which was once, they say, the bed-chamber of 
the Virgin Maiy. It is below the chief altar, and a few 
very broad steps descend to it. An altar fills the place 
of the bed j and being cut out of the rock, it is no more 
than seven feet in height. The superior, who was a 
Spaniard, but spoke very good Italian, made us ob» 
serve on the left side of the altar a pillar of black mar- 
ble, the shaft of which touched the ceiling, while its 
basement was broken off some feet from the ground, 
which made it appear suspended. The prior told us, 
in the gravest manner possible, that when the angel 
Ipabriel came to announce to the Virgin her gloriotis 
ted holy destination, he touched the pillar with his 
heel and broke it in two. We burst out a-laughin^ ; 
but General Bonaparte, looking severely at us, ma3^ 
us resume our gravity. Along the cloisters were ly- 
ing about thirty men who had been wounded on the 
preceding day ; several of them had just expired, and 
these latter liad nearly all received from the monks the 
last comforts of religion. This was probably done at 
the instigation of these pious cenobites ; for, at that 
period, the French troops were very foreign to any re- 
ligious feeling. Neither the aspect of the cotmtry 
wherein they fouffht, nor the names of most of those 
places which had t>een familiar to them during their 
infancy, (nearly all of them being bom between the 
years 1775 and 1780,) seemed capable of r^alling to 
their memory the sentiments and recollections of their 
youth. 

At Nazareth we lost a man who had been most use- 
ful to General Bonaparte and the army ; namely, M. 
Venture, first interpreter to the general-in-chief. 
This old man had passed all his life in the East, and 
his wandering life had produced a strange mixture of 
nations in his &mily ; nis wifii being a Greek, his 
daughter an Egyptian, and his son-in-law a Pole.'*' He 
was very much regretted, but his place was adequately 
filled up by M. Jaubert, nis pupil, who, notwithstandf- 
ing his numerous and perilous voyages, still lives for 
his friends and the sciences. 

We returned to St. John of Acre, and on our arrivid 
before the town the general-in-ehief finally learned 
that Rear- Admiral Duperrie had put on shore at Jaffa 
three four-and-twenty, and six eighteen pounders, and 
the necessary ammunition. The works of the mine 
were continued, and on the 5th Floreal it was decided 
to spring it. Ail the batteries began to play upon the 

* I was present at Venture's depattore flrom Paris. He travel- 
led in tlie same coach with Colonel Sulkowaky. His wife and 
daughter were bathed in tears, convinced bv I know not what 
omen, that neither of them would come back. After an hour's 
grief they began to be comforted, when the two travellera suddenly 
re-appeared. Their coach had brokeo down near the barrier. 1 
expected fkeah lamentations; but, to my great astonishment, they 
felt the greatest Joy at the accident that had occurred, and for the 
sanM reason their grief was so much stronger when they heard of 
their death. 
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enemy, in order to deceive faim, and fire wu eet to the 
mine ; bat a Vamlt that existed in the tower presented 
a line of tli^ht resistance. One side only was destrojr- 
ed : it renuuned, howerer, in a state of breaeh. Tms 
breach was as difficult to reach as it had been before. 
We were therefore obliged to begin battering afresh 
the curtain and the tower. The attack of the oth was 
more murderous than the former, and still without 
success. Four hundred men remaiued during six 
hours in the breach that looked towards the ditch } the 
enemy, posted on the reverse, continued throwing in- 
cessantly buminfi^ projectiles into the midst of that 
mass of men, who were unable to advance, and still 
would not consent to go down. At last the break of 
day rendered Tisible the most horrible disorder, and a 
position which could not possibly be maintained ; we 
were again obliged to abandon the tower. We had 
lost an enormous^ number of officers, especially among 
the engineers : General Cafiarelli, who had the com- 
mand of the engineers, showed some signs of reco- 
Tery ; but he every day asked why his comrades came 
no longer to see him. Though the utmost care was 
taken to conceal from him the fatal news of their death, 
g^rief and anxiety augmented his suffering. He some- 
times said to me, " ft was i who seduced, — I who led 
on all these hopeful young men. Alas ! that they 
should have fallen before such a wretched fortress ! 
Finally, the death of young Say, the chief of his staff, 
which could not be kept a secret from him, threw him 
into a deep melancholy, and he died soon after. 

He was not regretted by the army alone. To ext^n-^ 
sive information, Caffareili added great feeling and a 
mildness of disposition, that will make his memory 
dear to all those who knew him. He would certainly 
hare acted a very important part under the Empire ; 
for General Bonaparte had great esteem and venera- 
tion for him. 

The army had already stormed the city twelye times, 
and withstood twenty-six sorties, when General Kle- 
ber and his diyision were recalled to camp. A new 
mine had been opened, and we were already on the 
point of charging it, when the enemy once more gaye 
Tent to it : notwithstanding all our efforts, he reached 
the branch ; so that we were obliged to make our 
miners retire precipitately out of the mine, and stop it 
up by explosion. This circumstance was the more 
fatal, as by it we lost all hopes of making ourselves 
masters of the town by that means. We had to return 
to cannonading, which also speedily relaxed, the ^un|| 
powder we expected from Gaza not having arrived. 
On the nef t day, however, we received a sufficient 
quantity : the courage of the soldiers increased ; and 
when they heard that the division of Kleber was com- 
ing, the whole camp went to meet it, with congratula- 
tions and prophecies that the honour of taking the 
town would belong to ihe new comers. The batteries 
had destroyed a ^eat part of the curtain, which pre- 
sented a space wide enough to mount for an assault. 
The grenadiers of Kleber s division received that ho- 
nourable thou^ perilous commission ; but just as they 
were descendmg into the ditch in order to cross it, 
the enemy opened on their flank a tremendous fire 
from the tjro sides. The grenadiers, however, pene- 
trated into the town ; but when there, they were fired 
upon firom all the sides of a large square, and from the 
Palace of Djezxar. The difficulty of climbing up the 
breach prevented our soldiers from rushing easily into 
this new circle : the bravest among them were killed : 
the rest hesitated. It became necessary to lead the 
troops back into the trenches. 

The general-in-chief could not resolve to order the 
fourteenth assault ; but the grenadiers and most of the 
officers who had already been in the town, insisted in 
so pressing a manner K>r leave to go up once more, 
that the general-in-chief, afler having got the breach 
widened, let them advance again. Genexal Kleber 
placed himself on the reverse of the fosse, where, 
•word in hand, he animated his troops with his stento- 
rian voice, amidst the dead and the dying. On look- 
ing on that gigantic figure, a whole head taller than 
the rest of the soldiers, one might have taken him for 
one of the heroes of Homer. The noise and smoke of 
the cannon, — the cries of the soldiers. — the roaring of 
the Turks, — our troops rushing on die enemy, made 
our hearts beat with- enthusiasm. Nobody doubted 
but the town would be taken; when suddenly the 
column stopped. General Bonaparte had placed him- 
self in the breach battery, to examine once more the 
movements of the army. He had fixed the glass be- 
tween the fascines of the battery, when a ball from the 
town struck the superior fascine ; and the general-in- 
ohief fell into the arms of General Berttiier. We 
thought him killed ; but fortunately he had not been 



touched ; his fall was only an effect of the commotion 
of the air. In vain General Berthier pressed him to 
retire : he received one of those harsh and dry replies, 
after which no one dared insist. While we were ex- 
amining the singular absence of all motion on the part 
of the troops, a bullet entered the head of young Arri- 
ghi, who was standing lietween the genei^ed-in-chief 
and me. Some others were killed afterwards, General 
Bonaparte still refusing to retire. At last we learned 
what was the oj^tacle that prevented the troops from- 
advancing. In the interval between the two assaults, 
the enemy had filled up a wide ditch with all sorts of 
inflammable matter, so that repeated and terrible ex- 
plosions killed all those that came near it. It was 
too broad to be crossed : there were no means of 
turning it ; and our soldiers stood before that insur- 
mountable obstacle, enraged at not being able to ad- 
vance, and still resolved not to go back. Several gene- 
rals were wounded, and a great number of officers and 
soldiers killed. We lost the general of the division, 
Bon, the Adjutant-general Fouler, and Croisier, aide- 
de-camp to the general-in-chief. 

To continue Uie siege would have been paying too 
dearly for the conquest of a city already ravaged by 
the plague. The disease had been brougnt to the camp 
by tne second 'light demi-brigrade that had caught it 
at Damietta.. The army had also found it at Jaffa ; 
and though it was not marked here by those terrible 

rptoms it had shown at Alexandria, and went under 
name of a benign plague, it still swept away many 
victims, and would undoubtedly have cost us more 
men still, if we had taken St. John of Acre. 

General Bonaparte felt convinced that that fever 
was really the plague; the physician-in-chief, Des- 
genettes, alleged on the contrary, that it was nothing 
more than a common fever. His opinion and argu- 
ments served to tranquillize the soldiers ; but they had 
one bad effect, — that of disposing them to neglect the 
caution necessary in all contagious diseases. He 
wished, however, to add practical demonstration to his 
arguments by inoculating himself with the plague. In 
the middle of the hospital, and in the presence of all 
the sick, he plunged a lancet into the bubo of one of 
the patients, and pricked himself with it ih his left 
side.^ This act, which was the most courageous, as he 
afte/wards acknowledged that the disease had really 
all the characteristics of the plague, excited the admi- 
ration of the whole army, and insured to the physician 
lasting glory with posterity. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The general-in-chief formed the resolution of re- 
turning to Egypt. The favourable season for landing 
approached, and he had received advice that the 
English, united with the Turks, were to attempt one 
in Lower Egypt, ft^easures were immediately taken 
for sending away ihp sick, and provisioning £1 Arisch 
and Catisch. All the4>osts were drawn back, and in 
the night of our departure the brigade that was on ser- 
vice in the trenches gradually evacuated the artillery, 
and only set off themselves the next da^, protecting 
all they had before them, and protected in their turn 
by the cavalry. The invalids, who were eighteen 
hundred in number, and who had all been wounded by 
fire-arms, were placed in the centre of the divisions to 
which they belonged ; and as there were no means of 
transport, all the saddle horses, and even all the asses, 
which the soldiers had in use when they came to Syria, 
to carry water and provisions, served on our return to 
bear the wounded. But when they arrived at Jafl[a, 
the soldiers, seeing before them the terrible Desert, 
and aware of what they must suffer in crossing it with- 
out water, began first to complain, and then broke out 
into mutiny. It was on this occasion that General 
Bonaparte gave up all his horses, without even keep- 
ing one for his private use. The master of his stables 
having had the imprudence to supplicate in favour of 
the beloved mare of the general, he put himself in 
such a passion, that for the first time in my lifip I saw 
him strike a man. In his rage he went up to him, and 
whipped him across the body. 

I must here say a few words on an odious^ imputa- 
tion made long since a^nst General Bonaparte.— I 
mean, the pretended poisoning of the soldiers sick of 
the plague. 

It is so contrary to truth that General Bonaparte 
proposed to poison the unfortunate men, that M. 
Larry, first surgeon to the army, never ceased to pro- 
nounce it an atrocious calumny ; and he several times, 
in the last fifteen years, pressed M. Desgenettes to de- 
clare publicly with him the fact through the medium 
of the press. The latter, having been ill used by the 



King's government, recoiled probably at the Uioiight 
of a declaration which inigfat make his sitoitaon rail 
more punful. It is, besides, impossible- to mme any 
person to whom the proposal should Ukve been mmde. 
Finally, the calumny was spread by the Engiiah whUe 
they were in Egypt, and propougated by a wiitiiig of 
Sir Robert Wilson, who was then extremely yooitf , 
and who in maturer age has openly declarea Ui«t bs 
had been mistaken.* 
When in our return from St. John of Acre, w otop- 

fed at Jaffa, where the plague had ceased its raTages, 
received from the general4n-chief an order to go 
through the numerous gardens that surround the tewi, 
and where a sort of Lazaretto had been establiehed £ar 
the sick, that we might take along with us all that 
were not too ill to f&low the army. I found £^e m 
six poor soldiers lying ben«ath the trees ; when they 
saw me, they cried out, ** Pray, Commander, take v 
with you ! We are still able to bear the march.'* 1 
replied, ^* Try to get up ; endeavour to walk.'* Bat 
all the symptoms of the plague were already eTtdent 
Not one of them could rise, and 1 was obliged to lean 
them, for no soldier would have lent them hi* aid. 1 
went and made my report to General Bonaparte, who 
was walking on the sea-shore. He listened to me with- 
out stopping, and we came up to a young horseiBsa, 
who asaed also to be taken with us, and who anoeee^ 
ed in rising from the ground. The general, toaebid 
with compassion, ordered one of his guides to give hu 
horse to the poor sick man. Neither the authority t£ 
the general, nor the fear ofpunishment, was snffiocBt 
to enforce obedience. The colonel of the gujdsi 
was obliged to go up to him, and promise him iai 
whisper a great deal of money, wbicn motiFe wastbe 
only one by which he was brought to a decision ; sad 
even then the colonel was forced to use the gieatot 
vigilance lest the sick man should be thrown mm im 
horse. I believe he remained at £1 Axiafh, azui 1 ds 
not know what became of him. As for the poor mA- 
diers I mentioned, it is to be hoped, they died in tie 
course of the night, or at least the following day, so ti 
to have escaped from the cruel death the Ajabs pre- 
pared for all those who fell into their hands. I feel bo 
remorse for my conduct on that occasion. All I hsd 
seen of the pfague at Alexandria, had convinced ae 
that it is a fatal iiumanity that induces people to cone 
in contact with the infected, when they are tmce ai* 
rived at the last stage of the disease. Neverthelesi, I 
cannot think of those unfortunate men without pais; 
and if it had been possible to save iheuk, I wonld han 
done it. 

The army carried with it eighteen hundred wooai- 
ed men. We had sucoeeded in constracting about 
twenty litters* for the general officers, such asXAniia 
and Veaux, Duioc and Croisier : the two latter weit 
aides-de-camp of the ffeneral-in-chief. Croisier (fieJ 
in the Desert. The infected that could not bear a ksf 
journey were deposited at El Arisch, but placed with- 
out the fori, under the protection of a detachment d 
infantry that was to defend them against the attecb 
of the Arabs. Several of thepn recovered, and in par* 
ticular I may name young Captain Oigeon, who con- 
manded the breach battery auring the whole siege : 
he was a most intrepid officer, and fortune spared hus. 
He is now a lieutenant-general. We lost very few «f 
our wounded while crossing the Desert, and tne armv 
made with great edat its entrance into the capital of 
Egypt. 

This Syrian campaign has been judged with great 
severity by our enemies ; and during the rei|rii or the 
Emperor it was not allowed to speak impartiaHy of its 
result. It was undoubtedly indispensable to enter into 
Syria to repel Ibrahim Bey and the. troops which Djea- 
zar Pacha was preparing to launch against BgTft 
The operations were conducted with great skiU. ^^le 
failure of St John of Acre must only be attributed to 
some fatal circumstances independent of the general- 
in-chief; but we must not therefore conclude with Qe> 
aeral Berthier, that the French army really srained all 
the advantages it expected to reap in Syria. We lost ia 
that province three thousand men, several skilfol ge- 
nerals and hopeful officers ; and we were obliged to 
abandon the towns we had taken. In quittingByria, 
we left the country just as it was before we entered it 
Barren victories roust not be looked upon as real ad- 
vantages ; and if General Bonaparte nad remained in 
E^pt, he would undoubtedly have beaten the Grand 
Vizier when he came the foUowing year to drive as 
out of Egypt, and repulsed the English, who had takes 
Aboukir. But most certainly he could not have hegva 
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the eampaigii of Syria orer Again, IwTUg no means of 
racoiTHig soppUMnrom Fiance ; ao that Cb would witb 
difficolty have been able to maintain himself some 
jMura longer in Egypt. 

During the campaign of Sjrria, General Desaiz had 
■iiecaedM in keeping quiet possession of Upper Bgjpt, 
•nd redaeing Moorad Bey to the condition of a Itigi- 
tiTO. Lower Egypt had been the scene of manjr tron- 
blea, occasioned br a sort of fanatic who styled himself 
the Angel El Mabad^ ; but General Lanmsse pursued 
him with so much yigouTi that he soon destroyed the 
tro^s he had collected. 

Toe landing season was fiist approaching. The Ge- 
neral-in-chief did not wish to leaTe Cairo. He there- 
lore resumed the administration of the country : he 
busied himself with filling up the vacant places m the 
army and completiog the corps. He had posted him- 
self with apart Of his cavalry near the pyramids, wait* 
ing for the accounts General Desaiz would transmit 
him respecting Mourad Bey, whom that general was 
pursuing in lus last entrenchment, and who it was 
supposed would throw himself into the Oases that are 
situated at a short distance from the pyramids. 

It is a well-known fact that the great pyramid had 
been opened several centuries ago by the Arabs. 
General Bonaparte resolved to visit the interior of 
that structure wkh Messrs. Monge, BerthoIIet, and 
Duroc I only mention this circumstance because his 
name has been written in the great gallery leading to 
the chamber called the king's chamber. He nad 
•carcely come out of the pyramid, when an express 
sent off by General Marmont, who commanded at 
Alexandria, brought him tidings of the landing of a 
Turkish army at Aboukir, where they had made them, 
selves masters of the great redoubt and of the fort, 
after having massacred our soldiers that defended them. 
The attack was quite unexpected, and the Turkiah 
army was so numerous, that General Marmont had 
not thought fit to march against them at the head of 
his garrison, for fear he might not be able to prevent 
their disembarking, and might moreover eodakger the 
city of Alexandria, the fortifications of which were not 
yet completed, and which besides contained all the re- 
sources we possessed in artillery and ammunition. 

It was to be expected that after the enemy had taken 
the fort, ho would spread about the country and attack 
•ither Alexandria or Roseita. Instead of that, he 
fbrtified himself in the peninsula of Aboukir, e?idently 
waiting for Mourad Bey, with whose desperate con- 
dition he was not yet acquainted. 

General Bonaparte resolved, therefore^ to march 
lapidiy against him. The distance from the pyramid 
to Aboaair is more than eighty leagues. On the 
fourth day the array arrived at Alexandria ; on the 7th 
of Thermidor it was assembled within a league of 
Aboukir, under the orders of the division Generals 
JiSnnes and Lanusse, and Murat for the cavalry. The 
enemy was retrenched in front of Aboukir, on the 
sandy hillocks of which he had made redoubts, and 
under the protection of the English gon-boats. His 
force consisted of about seventeen thousand men, with 
twelve pieces of cannon. The general quickly made 
his dispositions, and ordered General Dastaneg to at- 
tack the enemy^s left, which he put to flight after a 
long resistance. The Turks fled towards the village 
of Aboukir ', but a part of the cavalry, that was in the 
centre, pursued them, sabred and drove them into the 
sea. The right of the enemy was attacked with equal 
vigour. The division of Lannes made themselves 
, masters of the redoubt, which being turned by a squad- 
ron of cavalry, the Turks had no other resource left 
but to throw themselves into the sea. It was a hor- 
rible sight to contemplate nearly ten thousand men, of 
whom nothing was to be seen but their heads covered 
with turbaus, and who were seeking in vain to reach 
the EngUsh fleet, anchored at more Uian half a league 
from the shore. Two thousand men had sought a 
refuge on the strand, at the foot of a rock that covered 
theoi. It was impossible to make them comprehend 
that they might surrender by laying down their arms. 
We were obliged to kill them all to a man, but they sold 
dearly their lives. General Murat was wounded by a 
bullet in his head ; Goibert, aide-de-camp to the gone- 
raI>io-ohlef, was killed, and the corps of engineers, that 
had already suffered so severely, lost Colonel Cretin, 
who had succeeded to the post of General Caffarelli. 
Wounded bv two bullets, the colonel was lying before 
the door or a hooso in the village occupied by the 
Turks. Eight persons had already been killed or 
wounded in seeking to get him av»ay. Bertrand, who 
was at that time a major of engineers, devoted himself 



Co save his commander : he rushed into the house, fol- 
lowed by twenty sappers, and sueceeded in killing 
every one of the Turks; but he was severely wounded, 
and Colonel Cretin did not survive the injuries he had 
suffisred. 

After the victory was gained, the fort of Aboukir 
still remained to be taken. General Lannes, who was 
not yet recovered from the. wounds he had received at 
St. John of Acre, got the command of the troops that 
were to invest the place. I was with him. The day 
after the departure of the generaUin-ehief, I accom- 
panied General Lannes on a visit to the posts, \^hen a 
ftirioos sortie of Turkish troops surprised our advanced 
posts, and the unfortunate general received a bullet id 
his leg. It was the eighth wound he got from fire-arois. 
Fortunately the enemy had no water in the fort of 
Aboukir, so that he surrendered four days after the 
battle. 

During the short stay of the generaUin-chief at 
Aboukir, he had some communications with Sir Sidney 
Smith, by the medium of his secretary. We had not 
received for a long time any news from Europe, and 
the English commodore took a malicious pleasure in 
acquainting us, by the newspapers, of the situation of 
the republic. We learned that the whole south of Italy 
was evacuated, that war was waging on the frontiers 
of Piedmont, and that France was in the most despe- 
rate condition. General Bonaparte took great care 
not to let the army know these dismal accounts ; but, 
from that moment, he resolved to return to Europe, 
convinced that he alone was capable of repairing the 
evils the bad government of the Directory had accu- 
mulated on the country. 

After the surrender of the fort of Aboukir, the de- 
fence of which had only lasted four days, General 
Bonaparte went back to Cairo ; but not before he had 
given secret orders to General Grantheaume, who com- 
manded the marine at Alexandria, to arm and pro- 
vision the two frigates Muiron and Carr^re. He then 
spread the report that he was going to travel to 
Upper Egypt, but that he would perhaps first take a 
trip in the Delta. The news of his intended journey 
put eveiy body on the alert, in the expectation of re- 
ceiving his praises. He spent a fortnight in regulating 
once more the administration of Egypt, provisioning 
its strong places, and writing the grand Vizier; and 
when all his measures were duly taken, he went down 
the Nile again, after having appointed General 
Kleber to meet him near Alexandria, that he might 
deliver over the command into his hands ; but that 
general not having arrived in time, his despatches 
were sent to him; and, at ten o'clock at night, 
the general-in-cfaief^ accompanied hy his staff, and 
leaving his horses on the shore, embarked on board 
the Muiron. He took with him Generals Berthier and 
Gantheaume, Messrs. Monge and Berlholet, his aides, 
dc-camp, Eugene Boauhamais, Duroc, Merlin, and 
his private secretary. In the frigate Carrere went 
Generals Lannes and Murat, both wounded. Mar- 
mont, Messrs. Denon, Castas, and Parseval-Grand- 
maison. The scientific commission had been for some 
months in Upper Egypt. 

Our passage presented many difficulties. The sec- 
retary of Sir Sidney Smith, in a conversation with mo, 
had allowed the observation to escape, that tliere was 
a great advantage in blockading out of sight. We 
were therefore to expect that we should find the 
English commodore in our way. In that case, the 
frig&te Car^ro had received orders to engage, so as to 
give the Muiron time to escape. But both the frigates 
were Venetian-buUt ships, and very bad sailers ; it 
became therefore necessary to make use of some 
stratagem to avoid being seen. Admiral Gantheaume 
thought the best way would be to run, for thirty days, 
along the flat shores of Africa, where no ships recon. 
noitre, and to make short tacks of half a league, with- 
out ever standing far out to sea. The time appeared 
very long to us all; for it would have been imprudent to 
keep a light at night, so that we were obliged to go to bed 
with the sun. Our days were spent in reading, or dis- 
cussing various topics ; the inexhaustible information 
of our two learned travelling companions filled up our 
time in a very agreeable manner. Plutarch frequently 
came to our assistance; and sometimes, during our 
long evenings, the general-in-chief would tell us 
ghost stories, in which he was very clover. The situ- 
ation of France, and the future state of the country, 
were often the subjects of his reflections. He never 
mentioned the government of the Directory but with a 
degree of severity that savoured of contempt In the 



meanwhile his conversation never betrayed what he 
intended to do ; though some words that escaped him, 
some musings, and some indirect insinuations, gave a 
wide scope to our surmises. His administration in 
Egypt had been pure, his operations full of genius ; 
but was that enough to clear him in the eyes of a go- 
vemment that feared him, and was far from wishmg 
well to him ? He would be obliged to make war ; but 
could he submit to the plans of a government deprived of 
military knowledge, that might place him in an awk- 
ward situation, and give his rivals means of success, 
which they would refuse to allow him.^ These diSer- 
ent ideas made him very thoughtful. 

At last the east wind bofian to blow in a constant 
manner. We passed Cape Bone during the night, and 
we arrived speedily at Ajaccio. This little town is the 
birth-place of the general-in-chief: he had left it eight 
years before, when he was only a captain of aKillery. 
At the sight of this place his heart was deeply affected. 
Coming from Eerypt, where the plague still prevailed, 
it was impossible for us to enter the port The in- 
habitants, surpris^ to see the admirars flag hoisted 
on the main-mast, rushed towards the shore ; but when 
they learned that their illustrious countryman was on 
board, his old friends and relations threw themselves 
into a number of boats, came on board the frigate, and 
broke through the quarantine. There was however 
no great danger, for after forty-four days' navigation 
we had not one sick person on board. Among th^ 
crowd that was bustling round the state cabin there 
was an old woman dressed in black, who continually 
held up her hands to the general, saying, ^^Caro Jiglior* 
without being able to attract his notice. At last he 
perceived her, and cried out •» Madre /"—It was his 
nurse, who is still Hying at the moment I write this. 

The general-in-chief learned here, though in a con- 
fused manner, what had happened in France during 
his absence. Italy was lost, and Massena continued 
fighting like a lion in Switzerland. In tho interior the 
confusion had been very great Treilhard and Merlin 
were no longer members of the Directory ; their places 
were occupied by the lawyer Gohier and General 
Moulin. On hearing the latter name, the general-in- 
chief turned to Berthier and said, ^ who is this G«ieral 
Moulin?'* "I never beard his name mentioned b^ 
fore," answered Berthier. General Bonaparte put the • 
same question to all of us, and received the same answer. 
That man's nomination caused him to reflect deeply. 
Astonished not to see any of the authorities fVom the 
land, he soon learned that the members of the muni- 
cipality, and those of the departmental Directory, had 
sent each other to prison. The commissary of the 
government, a strangor to the country, was sole mas- 
ter in that state of confusion. The cabinet revolution 
had soon become known at Ajaccio, and the different 
parties found it the most natural thing in the world to 
persecute one another. 

• 

CHAPTER Vni. 
It was necessary to re-establish some order in the 
midst of so much anarchy. In consequence, the 
general-in-chief went to his own house, sent for the 
magistrates, whom he delivered out of prison, exhorted 
them to peace and concord, and the next morning the 
two frigates left the port, sailing in the direction of 
the Isles of Hydros. The whole of the first day oor 
navigation was very favourable. We perceived already 
the hills of Provence, and our joy at returning to our 
dear country was carried to its highest pitch, when 
the sailor who was on the look-out said that he espied 
two large ships in the west. They could be no other 
than enemy's ships, and soon several discharges of 
cannon seemed to indicate that they had discovered 
us. The general-in-chief called a council, and the 

universal opinion,— even that of the admiral, was, 

that General Bonaparte had nothing else to do iJian 
to throw himself into the post-boat that accompanied 
us and return to Ajaccio. He was indignant at such 
advice. ** Do you think,** said he, *• that I can con- 
sent to run away like a coward, when fortune has 
never ceased to favour me? Let us continue our 
course. My destiny is not to be Ukon and die here." 
So we went on ; but instead of steering, as we had 
done till then, in the direction of the Isles of Hyifea, 
we resolved to go to Fr^jus. The general-in-chief had 
judged rightly. The enemy, whom we distinguished 
with facility, because they were under the letting sun, 
could not perceive us, because we were in the shade. 
After standing on the whole night, the two frigates 
reached the roads of Fr^jus. The sanitary estaGish- 
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ment was utualed at about a quarter of a loagne from 
the town. An officer of the frij^ate went towards the 
shore in a boat. We distingfuished htm perfectly well. 
Some men came to meet him ; but aAer a few minutes 
we perceived a great confusion : some people ran to- 
wards the town, and soon after ibe strand was covered 
with an immense multitude of persons. Tho boats 
w^re filled, and as at Ajaccio, a number of men rushed 
on board the ship through the port-holes. The cries 
of **Long live Bonaparte!" resounded all over the 
country. A white horse was brought for him, and he 
went to the house of a brother of the Abb^ Sieyes, 
who lived at Fr^jus. The sentiments that animated 
the whole population were expressed in a manner that 
did not leave even the shadow of a doubt. *^You 
alone can save France,*' was the universal cry. ** She*Jl 
perish but for you : it is heaven that sent you ; seize 
the reins of government !" His journey to Lyons 
was a triumphal march. We arrived in that city 
at seven o^clock in the morning. His having landed 
was already known, and his arrival wished for with an 
ardour impossible to describe. Lyons was still fa- 
mous for its antipathy to the republican government, 
and we imagined that the general would not stop; but 
to our great astonishment he declared that he intended 
to spend tho remainder of the day there. He received 
all the authorities and most distmguished citizeni< ; 
without explaining himself, however, on the direct In- 
sinuations that were made to him for him to place 
himself at the head of the government, but receiving 
with a cold severity the republicans that had organized 
a constitutional club, and who came to congratulate 
him. He bad been invited to go to the theatre of the 
Celestins, where a piece and a song had been prepared 
for the occasion. He chose one of the boxes on a level 
with the pit; and Duroc having, by his order, placed 
himself in the front of the box, the call for Bonaparte 
grew so violent and so unanimous, that the general-in. 
chief was obliged to change places with him during 
the whole representation. 

Towards midnight he set off, and passed through 
the Bourbonnais, wishing to avoid M&con, where the 
republican club had exasperated the aristocratic classes. 
From the very first day of his arrival at Paris, the 
generaUn-chief applied himself to avoid the eyes of 
the multitude, who were so desirous of seeing him, 
and expressing their enthusiasni. His interview with 
the Directory was cold and unceremonious. The 
members that composed it at that time were Barras, 
General Moulin, and Gohicr, who shared the same 
sentiments ; Sieyes and Roger Ducos were in the op- 
position. It was said at that time that the two latter, 
desparing of being able to maintain the republican 
system, and wishing to prevent at any rate the re- es- 
tablishment of the Bourbons in France, had cast their 
eyes on a prince of the house of Spain, whose power 
would have been circumscribed in such narrow limits, 
that liberty and all the principles of the revolution would 
have. been in safety. Whatever may be the truth 
of that anecdote, it is however certain that these two 
Directors, when they explained to General Bonaparte 
the disposition of the people^s minds and the impossi- 
bility of continuing any longer under the directorial 
form of government, entreated him to put himself at 
the head of an insurrection that might overthrow it, 
A feeling of affection that the general had preserved 
for Barras persuaded him to make some indirect over- 
tures to that Director to draw him into his party. 
Barras refused, eitlier because he had entered into 
secret engagements with the house ofBourbon, or rather 
by a want of enlightened views, and by the republican 
sentiments he could not decide to give up. 

It became therefore necessary to do wflhout him, 
and, moreover, to take a speedy resolution. France 
was oppressed by the expenses of the war, and disgusted 
with a violent government, which perceiving ibat its 
enemies were augmented from day to day, and wishing 
to place in the same predicament the disaffected, that 
its administration created, with its inveterate enemies 
of the aristocratic classes and the families of the emi- 
grants, loaded all indiscriminately with the same 
rigour. The fear of tho influence of the emigrants, 
and of a return to a monarchical system, made the 
directors lean towards those rigorous measures that 
had caused the success of the committee of public 
welfare, and most of their acts bore tho marks of these 
measures. Their partisans, that were tko longer to be 
found any where else than among a part of the public 
officers, were perpetually exciting their anxiety on the 
spirit of the army ; and General Bonaparte, in particu- 



lar, inspired them with alarms that could not fail soon 
to produce a violent attack against him. These par* 
tisans of th^ Directory formed, nevertheless, every- 
where. a minority, and especially in the two councils; 
but their activity and their audacious spirit compen- 
sated for the smallest of their numbers. The general- 
in«chtef arrived on the 26th Vendemiaire ; the con- 
spiracy that was to overturn the Directory was ar- 
ranged and decided in the first days of Brumaire, and 
several nrarobisrsof tho two councils had been entrusted 
with the secret. Government wishing, however, to 
show General Bonaparte a public testimony of satis- 
faction, resolved to give him a splendid dinner. It was 
decided that the board should be spread on the nave 
of the church of St. Sulpice. Arrangements were 
made to bring together the two council and all the 
high officers of the state. The general.in-chief went 
there with a few generals and with his staff. An im- 
mense table in the form of a horse-shoe filled the whole 
church. The general-in-chief sat next to the president 
of the Directory. He trusted so little to the good 
faith of the government, that he ordered a loaf of 
bread and a half a bottle of wine to be brought there 
for his private use. I had not been previously in- 
formed of that circumstance, and I only learned it 
when Duroc asked me in tlie church for those two ar- 
ticles of provision which were fetched from the gene- 
rars coacn. I never witnessed a more silent assembly, 
nor one where the guests showed less confidence and 
cheerfulness. Scarcely any one addressed his neigh- 
bour, and those who were in the secret of the plot, 
preferred not to speak rather than to risk dangerous 
conversation with neighbours who might differ in 
opinion with them. The toasts that were given were 
received without enthusiasm, even the one nneant for 
General Bonaparte, so deeply were the minds of every 
one prepossessed with their own private thoughts* 
After having sat for about half an hour, the geueral 
got up, walked slowly round the tables, addressed a 
tew words to the guests, escaped by a side door, and 
was back in his own lodgings before any one liad ob- 
served his absence. 

The most celebrated general officers of the army 
were at the time nearly all at Paris. Moreau, Mao- 
donald, Bournonville, generals-in-cbief, had entered 
into the plot. Augereau, member of the council of 
five hundred, had not been made acquainted with It, 
nor Bernadotte. The opinions of the latter were rather 
violent ; and a feeling of jealousy, the cause of which 
was not extremely honourable to them, had rendered 
them both enemies of General Bonaparte. His having 
formerly commanded in Paris, insured him the friend- 
ship of all the officers of the staff; whilst the colonels 
of the regiments that held garrison in the metropolis 
were all equally devoted to his person. 

Notwithstanding the precautions that had been 
taken to keep the whole affair a secret, it had however 
spread among the higher classes, and almost all the 
military residing in Paris. The three members of tho 
Directory learned it also ; and then for the first time 
the force of public opinion made them start back be- 
fore the measures they might so easily have taken to 
annihilate the conspiracy. It would undoubtedly have 
been sufficient to have apprehended the general during 
the night ; but then what would they have done with 
him? How would they have made out any charge 
against him ? Where would they have found judges f 
The general-in-chief was so sensible of bis real situa- 
tion, that he took no precaution whatever for his per- 
sonal security. He was surrounded by nobody but his 
aides-de-camp ; he seldom went out, and worked prin- 
cipally with Roedeur, in whom he had placed his chief 
confidence. 

On the I6th of Brumaire there was so little appear- 
ance of the plot bursting the fi>llowlng day, that Eugene 
and I passed the evening at a ball, where he remained 
a part of the night, and I left at midni£[ht, because that 
was the hour when my duty began. The next morn- 
ing at six o*clock the sixty omcers on duty in the quarter 
wero assembled in the court-yard of the general's house 
in the Rue de la Victoire. The general explained to 
them in a forcible manner the desperate situation of the 
republic, and asked of them a testimony of devotion to 
his person, with an oath of allegiance to the two cham- 
bers. He then mounted his horse and flew to the Car- 
rousel, whore he found Sebastiani at the head of his re- 
giment, the fifth dragoons. On entering the Tuileries, 
he also found the guards of the Directory, whom their 
colonel had brought to remain at the disposal of the 
council of th^ elders. The minister of the war depart- 



ment had, nevertheless, two days beforebaod strictly 
prohibited the chiefs of the different corps firom making 
the slightest movement without his orders, uncier pain 
of death. But besides the little esteem and oonfideneo 
which that minister (Dubois de Craned) inspired, tbe 
troops were delighted on finding themselves placed 
under the command of General Bonaparte. Their eo- 
thusiasm was so great, that they would not have hesi- 
tated a moment to fire on the Directory, if they ha4 re- 
ceived an order to that effect. 

General Bonaparte presented himself at the har of 
the elders, where M. le Mercier was in the chair. He 
there received the decree by whioh he was appointed 
goneral-in-chtef of the troops of the first divisioD, and 
an order to march next day to St. Cloud, where ti» 
two councils were to hold their sitting. In fact, ths 
following day the majority of the two couucils assem- 
bled in the palace of St. Cloud. The general had rs- 
quired M. Gohier, president of the Directory, to tender 
his resignation ; but he refiised ; and, as a lawyer, the 
reason he gave was, that the order was contrary to the 
constitution. His wife remained with Madame Bona- 
parte, and they were obliged to work upon her alarm 
to obtain her husband's submission. 

The council of elders, not being very nuoieroDs, had 
been easily accommodated in one of the large apart- 
ments ; but the council of five hundred, which was to 
sit in the Conservatory, had not yet been ahle to as- 
semble, because the preparations were not cximpleted. 
In consequence, the sitting did not open till three 
o'clock. Lucien Bonaparte was in the chair. Great 
excitement prevailed; the friends of the I>irectar7 
seemed to be more numerous than the day before. Tlfej 
all showed themselves indignant at a measure wlucb, 
bearing all the characteristics of a coup d*itat^ presentsd 
besides what they called liberticide vicience^ and as 
odious violation of the constitution. Scarcely had tbe 
debates be^nn, when one of the members proposed tbat 
each individually should mount the tribune, and swear 
allegiance to the constitution of the year HI. Tlie 
general had given me orders to remain in the haO, and 
bring him every five minutes a report of what was going 
forward. The ceremony of the oath was andoobtedly 
meant to gain time and prdong the sitting untH nigiit 
should fall in. In the space of five minutes, no mcse 
than three oaths were taken ; so that it was evidesl 
more than five hours would elapse before the cereroonr 
was terminated. I acquainted General Bonaparte wta 
the circumstance, and found him walking with mmh 
agitation in an apartment that had no other fhmitors 
than two arm-chairs. Sieyes was alone with him« sit- 
ting next to the chimney, before a burning fagot which 
he was poking with a stick, for there was not even a 
pair of tongs. After having listened to what I bad to 
say. General Bonaparte turned abruptly to Sieyes and 
observed • ** Now, you see what they are doing." «* Oh ! 
oh !'* answered the other coolly : " to swear to a p«t 
of the oonstitution may be right; but to the whole con- 
stitution, — that is too much P* 

I retired to the adjoining apartment, where I £Nind 
about thirty officers of the staff, and General Berthkr 
in the midst of them. All their faces were lengthened ; 
and they looked gloomv. When I told General Ber- 
thier what was going forward at the five hundred, he 
grew pale and heaved a sigh. But all of a sudden the 
folding-door opened, and General Bonaparte appeared, 
beating the floor with his whip and exclaiming : «* 'Tini 
must have an end !" They all rushed out, and we sooa 
found ourselves at the entrance of the court-yard, 
where a regiment of infantry, just arrived from Parisi 
were ranged in line of battle. He assembled the offi- 
cers, harangued them for a few minutes; and tfaeoi 
turning his norse^s head, he galloped back to tbe fini of 
the great staircase, which ho rapidly ascended, and pre- 
sented himself at the bar of tbe council of the Mm, 
The speech be made there was faithfully reported in 
the p&pers of the time ; but his agitation of mind was 
carried to such a pitch, that he hesitated, and his words 
were uttered with the utmost disorder. When he ar- 
rived at that part of his speech where he mentioDed that 
a great plot had been formed against liberty, one of tbe 
members of the council said coolly to him : ^ Generd, 
you must reveal that {dot.** Instead of answering Mm, 
the general continued still in a little confusionTbnt at 
last recovering his presence of mind, he went on with a 
firmer voice, and finished his speech. One part of the 
council had shared his emotion $ the other, on the "boo- 
trarvt enjoyed his confusion ; and as the ooancil was to 
deliberate on what he bad said, he withdrew. Qiit, in- 
stead of returning to the place he bad oome ttmb^ ha 
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went to the council of five hundred. In the Testibule 
he found the grenadiers, who took up arms. The noise 
they made alarmed the assembly ; and when Bonaparte 
presented himself^ a great number of members rushed 
forward to meet him with angry cries, among which 
one might have distinguished the word dictator. He 
was so pressed between the deputies, his stafi^ and the 
grenadiers, who had rushed to the door of the apartment, 
that I thought for a moment he would be smothered. 
He could neither advance nor eo back. At last those 
who had accompanied him folt mat it was necessary to 
open a passage for him, and they succeeded, though not 
without violent efforts. He then went down again to 
the court-yard, mounted his horpe, and remaining at 
the foot of the staircase, he sent an order for the presi- 
dent to come to him, which the latter did as soon as 
he could escape. In the meanwhile the confusion in 
the assembly was carried to the highest pitch : several 
members rushing towards the windows which opened 
into the court-vard, pointed to him and cried out: 
** Down with the dictator ! — let him be outlawed V* 
At that moment, M. de Talleyrand, Arnaud the poet, 
and some other persons with whom I was talking, sud- 
denly turned as pale as death : they all fled except those 
I have named. The terrible word of outlaw {hort la loi) 
still possessed all its magic force ; and if a general of 
some reoutation had put himself at the head of the 
troops or the interior, it would be difficult to ffuess what 
might have hanpened. But the sreneral took a resolu- 
tion, and gave Murat orders to clear tiie hall. Murat 
placed Cornel Dujardin at the head of a detachment of 
grenadiers, who crossed the hall at a quick pace. When 
the colonel was at the end of the hoU, he turned round 
towards the members who filled the benches ; but these 
getting out by the windows, disappeared^ and laid 
down their costume, which consisted of a sort of Roman 
toga with a square c^. 

When General Bonaparte entered the hall of the 
council of five hundred, one of the grenadiers who had 
followed him received a thrust from a dagger, which 
penetrated his coat, and which in all prolMbility had 
been meant for the generaL The grenadier was re- 
warded, and I think died a captain. The deputy marked 
out as the assassin was a Corsican, called Arena : he 
perished ar short time afler, beinflr iinpticated in the 
conspiracv of which Coracchi and Topineau Lebrun 
were at the head, and the object of which was to as- 
sassinate the First Consul at the Opera, in the midst of 
the confusion they intended to create by letting off 
squibs. Having left France a few days after the 18th 
Brumaire, I could obtain no particulars of the affiur. 

Immediately afler the expulsion of the deputies,^ the 
members of the two councils who had been appointed 
to consult on the measures that were to be taken, met ; 
and on the 19th the city of Paris, and soon aiter all 
the rest of France, learned that General Bonaparte had 
been created First Consul, and that Messrs. Sieyes and 
Roger Duooe were to be Second and Third Consuls with 
him. 

The minister of police at that period was M. Fouch^, 
subseouently duke of Otranto. On the 17th Brumaire 
he had pledged his word to General Bonaparte to serve 
him unreservedly ; but on the 18th, as I was walking 
up and down the apartments of St. Ckmd, I met one 
of my old schoolfollows, named Thurot, whom I had not 
seen since I left college. He told me that he was sec 
retary.^reneral of the Police ; and as I questioned him 
rather m a pressing manner, he coufossed that his mas- 
ter had sent him to St Cloud to witness the event, and 
that we must succeed at any cost, as he was well enough 
acquainted with his patron to know that he would 
maike us pay our &ilure dearly. In truth, we learned 
since, that the ministers had taken measures to have 
us apprehended, and perhaps shot, if the undertaking at 
St. Cloud had not completely succeeded. The emperor 
learned that circumstance; and knowing his own 
strength, he used sometimes to joke with his minister 
about it. 

AUiiough I had not kept up my connections with the 
fomily of Metternich, the First Consul, hoping to press 
the Austrians so closely, that peace would be the con- 
sequence of the first campaign, sent me to Saxony with 
secret powers to si^n an armistice, in case the events of 
the war should inchne the Austrians that way. 

CHAPTER JX. 

The expulsion of the late Government caused no 
manner of regret to the public, though the terms of 
that expulsion created some anxie^. Notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the preceding Governments, the 



nation was not yet accustomed to them. She had not 
forgotten the aim towards which all her exertions had 
been directed for the last twelve y^ars ; the establish- 
ment of liberty founded on solid and resfiected laws. 
She found however, in the new constitution, none of 
those securities she was entitled to expect. Although 
the First Consul crowned the countiy with his own 
^lory, and though his genius left him no fears for its 
mdependence, France wished to find in the result of 
victory all the advantages of peace, and all the wealth 
of industry and trade. Therefore, when the periodical 
press was consulted on the question of the consulate 
for life, an immense majority of citizens expressed their 
approbation in the most striking maimer, convinced 
that a lasting magistracy offered to their interests a 
greater security. 

One of the earliest measures of the First Consul was, 
to send new diplomatic agents to foreign countries. 
To me he entrusted a mission to Dresden, ordering 
me, immediately after my arrival, to write to Vienna, 
that I had powers to treat for a cessation of hostilities, 
in case the Cabinet of Vienna should prefer addressing 
itself to me. The conditions were in the form of pre- 
liminaries of peace. The circumstances of the war on 
the Rhine hastened its conclusion, and it was signed 
after the battle of Hohenlinden by the Under-chief of 
the Staff of Moreau. 

The apparent object of my mission to Dresden was 
to maintain good friendship between Saxony and 
France. I had superseded a man of considerable 
merit ; but his having been an agent of the Directory 
was sufficient to make his situation perplexing and un- 
pleasant.^ Mine was nearly the same. I lived at 
Dresden in the greatest retirement. The climate did 
not agree with my wife's health^and my want of ac- 
tivity was disagreeable to me. When I received the 
news of the Mttle of Marengo, my mind was filled 
with grief at the thought, that a military career was 
for ever closed against me, and that I should soon be 
prohibited firom wishing for either glory or advance- 
ment. I was however somewhat comforted by the 
permission I received to pass the carnival of 1801 at 
Berlin. 

A great many eooigrants lived at Leipsick and Dres- 
den who owed their retreat and maintenance to the 
generous bounty of the Elector. My arrival at first 
spread alarm among these small colonies. My prede- 
cessor had been unable to afford them much protection, 
but he had at least removed persecution. They ima- 
gined that an aide-de camp of General Bonaparte 
would not fail to drive them out of the only retreat 
they had left. Instead of that, 1 endeavoured to re- 
move their fears. I had no great merit in showing 
them marks of humanity. 1 folt naturally inclined to 
consider them in the light of unfortunate countrymen, 
who had ceased to be dangerous from the time they 
had laid down their arms. Besides which, I had re- 
ceived from the First Consul a positive order to facili- 
tate the return to France of all such as appeared will- 
ing to carry back to their country feelings of peace. I 
made no distinction, and, during twelve years, I had 
no cause to repent. J now seek to forget that, in 1814, 
some of them repelled the gratitude they owed me as 
an insult. During these twelve years, at least, the 
Imperial government was not displeasing to them. 
The greatest part of them had solicited and obtained 
official situations. 

At Berlin we lodged with the French Ambassador, 
General Bumonville. His polite attention and delicate 
friendship enhanced the pleasure that reigned that 
year in the metropolis of the Prussian dominions. It 
was during mv stay there that peace was signed with 
Russia; and i could not help remarking, as a curious 
circumstance, the sudden eagerness with which the 
Russians sought us, when a few days before a member 
of the diplomatic body would not have dared to dance 
in the same quadrille with a French lady. I had the 
honour to see and approach frequently the Queen, who 
was still more to be respected for her virtues than ad- 
mired for her beauty. It is impossible to imagine a 
more charming person united with a more dignified 
and majestic demeanour. 

The simplicity of her manners added a still more sa- 
cred character to the feelings of veneration she in- 
spired. She had no splendour, no retinue. She went 
out every day in the plainest carriage, and frequently 
on foot^ when the weather permitted. The inhabitants 
of Berhn, or at least many persons attached to the 
Court, used at that time to express themselves with 
perhaps too ^eat a freedom respecting their Sovereign 
and his fiimily; but never was the slightest blame 
mixed vnth the praises bestowed on the Queen. Sur- 
rounded by her lovely children, lavishing on them the 



softest caresses, with the most touching tenderness, 
and without the least affectation, dbe received the 
French with a grace and a feeliQg of preference dicta* 
ted by policy ; and it was easy to perceive that her 
attentions were owing to the titl^ of^ Frenchmen more 
than to any particular merit in the person to whom 
she addressed them. 

She had then with her the Princess of Mecklenburg, 
a sister of the Emperor Alexander, whose beauty was 
dazzling, but whose noble features already bore traces 
of the complaint of which she died a short time after : 
the whole expression of her countenance presented 
something so profoundly melancholy, that whenever 
she spoke she seemed to bid you a last adieu. 

The truce with Austria was eigned on the 4th of Ni- 
vose, and, according to the promise of the First Con- 
sul, I was soon after recalled. When I arrived in Pa- 
ris, I found the public still in the first excitement oc- 
casioned bv the shocking event of the Infernal Ma- 
chine. The execrable attempt showed how much 
hatred the House of Bourbon had conceived against 
Bonaparte. It must be entirely attributed to the 
Princes ; for, in 1814, the emigrants, then masters of 
the field, openly boasted of it, and made no secret of 
the means they had employed. Limoelan, Carton, and 
St. Rejant, were all three Vendeans, who had come 
from England expressly for this noble enterprise. Li- 
moelan escaped, and nothing farther has been heard of 
him ; St. Rejant also escaped at first, but was retaken 
afterwards with Georjfes. 1 shall here mention in 
what manner he was discovered. # 

I expected, on returning to the First Consul, to re- 
sume the functions of aid-de-camp : 1 was mistaken. 
Afler passing a few days at Malmalson, the First Con- 
sul sent me word by Duroc, that his intention was, I 
should fill an official post, and next morning I read in 
The Moniteur" that I was appointed one of the direc- 
tors of the Sinkinff Fund. Wiie appointment, which 
had been made without consulting me, and of which 1 
received the first account tlirough a newspaper, vexed 
mo. I felt for that sort of employment, and for Paris 
vSi'J ^®?®"^' ^ aversion, which the catastrophe of 
1815 has but too well jusUfied. I went to M. Maret, 
Secretary of State, and declared that I would not ac- 
cept the situaUon ; and that I preferred livinir in ob- 
scurity , to aceepUng a post to which I felt ani^ersion. 
At five o clock I went to dine at the Tuileries, as usu- 
al. Ireneral Lannes, who was on duty, had heard of 
my refusal : he came up to me, approved of it, and en- 

'^''I*?!-1t.?1\i " '^*''' "^ ^*°*» ^ ~°d away his 
most fiuthful friends : we shall see what he'll irain bv 
it. The approbaUon of the general did not add in the 
least to my resolution, which was firmly taken. The 
Jf^rst Consul passed by, in gomg to dine ; and perceiv- 
ing me, he took me to the window, and said, " You 




to do With you." Saymp that, he left me. ThoJI were 
the only harsh words 1 had ever heard from him ; but 
Uiey went to my heart. 1 retired in a rage. Three 
days after, observing my absence, Bonaparte sent 
Ularke and Eugene to order me to go to speak to him 
1 went; and he spoke so persuasively, that 1 accepted 
the office He then told me that his intention was to 
make me Postmaster-general, in the rbom of a man who 
was whoUjr devoted to M. de TaUeyrand ; but that his 
secret having been discovered, he had encountered an 
opposiUon which he wished to defeat by side measures. 
At that time he was not yet absolute master. In fact, 
a few months afterwards, I received an order to take 
possession of the Post-office. 1 entered it against my 
will. 1 nevertheless did my duty there during thirteen* 
yewsj with a devotedness and a zeal which were not 
sufficient to ensure my welfiire, and for which I have 
been cruelly punished in 1815. 

When I took the management of the Post-office, I 
found the fatal custom established of delivering up to 
the poUce of every corner of France all the letters 
claimed as siispicious. I immediately put an end to 
this practice, by sending out of office those directors 
that had been guilty of it. From that time, at least, the 
secrete of ftnuhes were no longer pried into by the 
worst set of men. I soon reived to cut oflTall com- 
munication with Fouch^,~a measure for which he 
never forgave me. 

(^vernment, however, met with the approbation of 
all France. The new system of administration was 
better appropriated to the spirit of the nation. The 
magistrates had been chosen fit)m among the enlight- 
ened classes of society. All the public officers felt a 
wish to please, and the necessity of being friends. Po- 
liteness, and the good manners customary in civilised 
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•UImi, had taken place of the Tulgar fomw of the Re- 
BOblic. Order re-aopeared on all sides. The First 
Consul had promised peace : he gave it with eyerj i^ 
pearanoe of diirabilitj. 

France was proad of her First Ma|ristr8te, and her 
clory was earned to the highest pitch. Northern Italy 
had been added to the several conquests of the Revolu- 
'tion, — a brilliant acquisition that delighted the nation, 
which was always destined to pay dearly for it. Peace 
with England gave the finishing stroke to the national 
gloiy. Imagination itself could set no bounds to the 
axpected prosperity of France ) and all those golden 
dreams seemed on the point of being realized. The 
expedition to St. Domingo, entrusted in too feeble 
hands, and which ought perhaps not to have been un- 
dertaken at all, was a disappointment ', and the renew- 
al <Kf the war with England, a misfortune. But France 
was full of enerffy, and shared the boldness and good 
fortune of her chief. She had no other fear but that of 
losing him; and what ftte could not effect amidst the 
perils of war, the Princes of the House of Bourbon at- 
tempted once more, and nearly succeeded. Certain at 
least it is, that the rrinces commanded that murder, 
entered into all the details of its execution, and markea 
out the victim ; whilst one of them sent over for that 

Surpoee his most faithful servants and most devoted 
iends. 

It was in 1804 that this event took place. For some 
time previously, the First Consul, who had the Eng- 
lish newspapers carefully translated for his perusu, 
was surpriKd not to find in them the usual abuse or 
threats against his person. Their silence appeared sus- 
picious ; and one mght, being unable to sleep, he arose, 
and looking over the reports of the police he had re- 
ceived several months oefore, he found that a person, 
called Querelle, had been arrested on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, with two other individuals ; that they had been 
kept m prison since that time, as they were strongly 
suspected of being Chpuans, and of having come over 
from England wim some black design. He immediate- 
ly sent an order to put these young men on their trial. 
They were probably found g^^» ^^ ^^7 ^^® ^^^' 
teneed to die. The comman&r of the division delivered 
the sentence to the chief of the staff for execution. — 
That gentleman was at a ball : he conned the letter on 
his return home, and went to bed. If the order had 
been given immediately, and executed next morning 
at seven o'clock, it is probable that the secret of those 
unfortunate men would have been for ever buried in 
their graves : but when daylight appeared, the horror 
of ajppioaching death dismayed the mind of Querelle. 
He tell into such violent convulsions, that he was sup- 
posed to have been poisoned. The doctor, who was 
called to his assistance, tried to comfort him ; and 
some broken sentences which escaped him, led the doc- 
tor to the idea of sending him a person who might draw 
from him important disclosures by promising him his 
pardon. The promise was made. When his compa- 
nions were ready to go to the fiital spot, they exhorted 
him to remain firm. One of them said to him, ** Thou*U 
say more than thou knowest. Death is so near, and 
the pang so short ; a little more courage, and all will 
be over !" He resisted : his two accomplices lefl him, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and went calmly to be 
shot. However, Querelle acknowledged that several 
emigrants were to have lefl England to assassinate the 
First Consul ; that Georges and some of his compa- 
nions had a share in the plot. He did not mention Ge- 
neral Picbegru. This slight indication gave a clue to 
. the police. Fouch^ was then no longer minister of 
that department ; it had been joined to the Department 
of Justice ; an odd adjunction, universally blamed, and 
^hich gave Governmient an appearance of odious des- 
potism : Justice raised her veil to seize, and lowered it 
to judge. Still the whole structure of Fouch6 remain- 
ed ; and although the Grand Judge, Regnier, did not 
know how to make use of it, perhaps because he used 
it against his will, the heads of the police set on this 
occasion all their skill to work. 

It was soon known that M. de Riviere, and the son of 
the Duke of PoUffnac, had arrived in Paris. They 
were arrested, and with them a dozen wretched bra- 
voes, who had £ained i\o reputation even in the Ven- 
due, — robbers of diligences, polluted by the vilest and 
most odious crimes. Some of these wretches declared 
that Georges was at the head of the conspiracy. One 
of the accomplices said that he had seen in Georges' 
lodgings a man for whom that chief showed the great- 
est consideration, and whom he treated with evident 
respect This person was supposed to be the Duke 
d'Eaffhein; and Bonaparte sent an aide-de-camp to 
Ettenneim, to inquire what the Duke d'Enghein was 
doing there, and whether he firequently left that resi- 



dence. The aide-decamp came back, laying, that this 
Duke was often absent f)rom ten to twelve days, and 
that nobody knew whcire he went From thatcirenm- 
stance it was concluded, that he came to Paris incog- 
nito, and that it was he whom Georges treated with so 
much respect. His arrest was deSded on. A few 
days after nis death Picbegru was also arrested, and then 
Picot, who had made the declaration about Georges, 
being confronted with the prisoner, said, it was he 
whom he had meant when speaking of the superior 
chief. When the First Cotfsut heard this, he trembled 
with despair, and cried, " Cursed report ! filial aide- 
de-camp ! ' ' Picbegru bein^ arrested, Bonaparte resolv- 
ed also to make sure of Moreau. The enmity be- 
tween these two men ought to have concluded in no 
other way but by a desperate duel. The former had 
been betrayed by the latter before the 18th of Fructidor. 
Bonaparte had, nevertheless, obtained certain proofs 
that their quarrel had been made up by the interposi- 
tion of an Abb^ David. He did not however pffodnee 
these proofs, and he acted wisely. In the hearing of 
the cause, no doubt was left but Georges and hio friends 
had come to Paris to murder the individual at the head 
of the government ; that M. de Rividre, first aide-de- 
camp to Monsieur, Comte d'Artois, was in the plot ; 
that he had been sent over to take a leading part in it ; 
that Messrs. de Polignac, attached by affection and birth 
to the House of Bourbon, had come with the same in- 
tentions ; and that Picheffru and Moreau were to profiC 
by the attempt to recall the Bourbons and replace them 
on the throne. I sav, to profit by ; because it appears, 
by an observation that escaped richegru, that he had 
refused to take a direct share in the murder of a warrior 
to whom, at least, he owed considerations. On his ar- 
rival in Paris he saw Georges ; and hearing from him 
that the act was not yet committed, he said with a 
haughty air, " What mean all these aelays and precau- 
tions f In London you never thought of calculating 
any thing. Speedily fulfil your promise. I do not 
wish to see you ifntil ail is ready." In fiict, notwith- 
standing his intrepidity, Georffes, on his arrival, had 
not calculated every thing. I:^ remained five months 
and a half concealed in Paris: during so long a space 
of time, fortune presented him with only two opportu- 
nities of oosDamitting the crime he meditated, with a due 
regard for the chances of success and his own safidty. 
The first Consul was not to be attacked in the Tnile- 
ries, and it was very difficult to surprise him in his 
walks, for which he had no regular hours. To assas- 
sinate him in a theatre was b^ome impossible, sincb 
the attempt of the Infernal Madhine had miscarried: 
The design of Georges could therefore only be put in 
execution duiing one of his journeys; and still it was 
not possible at the moment of his starting. The army 
was then assembled at Boulogne. The First Consul 
went twice thither. The first time he started from 
Paris ; and I only learned his departure at a ball the 
Second Consul gave. Bonaparte came there. It was 
ten o'clock : he perceived me, as he was walking in the 
saloon ; and havmg made me a sign, I stepped into an 
apartment where mere were but few people. He said 
to me, en passant, " I intend to set off^in two hours for 
Boulogne : two coaches, six horses, eisht ponies, and 
General Duroc." I was prepared. The usual express 
went off an hour before him, and he arrived before any 
one knew in Paris where he was gone. But his return 
was easier to be known. It was natural to imagine 
that he would not remain long at Boulogne. The plan 
of Georges, according to his own conression, was to 
waylay him on his return, dressed with some of his ac- 
complices as guides, who, mounted on ponies, fatigued 
by the express service, generally followed the coach at 
a considerable distance. They were to stop the First 
Consul, put him in a cabriolet escorted by them, drive 
rapidly to Normandy, and embark him for England. 
The latterpart of the plan was evidently too absurd, for 
a man of Georges* sense, to have ever thought it feasi- 
ble. He only invented that fable, because he was 
ashamed of acknowledffinff that he intended to murder 
the First Consul ; and, in &ct, nothing would have 
been easier for him, while accompanying the coach as 
a guide, to let off atrumbloon, the Shot of which Bona- 
parte could not have survived. At Bonaparte's first 
return, Georges had not yet got together all his people : 
he wished, besides, to strike the blow in Paris. The 
second journey took place with the same precautions, 
only that Bonaparte travelled under the name of Gen- 
eral Bessieres. I do not know what circumstance pre- 
vented Georges from executing his plan that time. 

CHAPTER X. 
The death of the Duke d'En^hein was partlv occa- 
sioned by the mistake into which the report of tne aide- 



de-camp led the First Consul ; but I most mmj^ that 
that was not the only cause of it Proofs had beam 
obtained that the Pnnce really did oome fiora timm 
to time on the left bank of the Rhine, where be brid 
confierenees with the Mayor of , and stopped at 

the village of - — r— . It was but natural to conclvide 
firora that circumstance, that he was not a strajager to 
the plots of Picbegru. In truth, what was the 



oi the conspirators^ according to their own ^^^««r.....i 
and those of their friends who now boast of it? Pkrbs 

fii was to throw himself into Alsatia, to prodbtm the 
ing, and make that province declare itself in iscveer 
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w. •»» Bourbons : while Moreau was to do the ■»■»- 
with the army of the coasts. Why then should net 
Picbegru have called in a Prince of the House si 
Bourl^n, who lived at seven short leagues distance: a 
Prince, the only one of his family who had acquired 
military reputation in these very departments of tfct 
Rhine, and whose presence would have warmed the 
hearts and moved the courage of every one ? 

Another motive, perhaps the most peremptory, nmiA 
be sought for. in Bonaparte's character, — impeiuosil}' 
and love of revenge, which might be called vemdstlt 
Corsica. That feeling was besides, at the period I am de- 
scribing, raised to the highest degree by nis enemies. I 
heard him say a few days afterwards, ^* Let them throw 
all Europe on my shoulders ; my part will then be Is 
defend myself: their attack is a legal one. But to 
blow up whole streets, to kill or maim more than sbs 
hundred persons in the hope of coming at me ; to sesd, 
as they now have done, forty bravoes to murder me-> 
that is too much. I will make them shed tears of blood 
They shall learn at their expense what it is to Baks 
murder legal." 

I went to St. Cloud a few days after the trial. I wn 
accustomed, while waiting for the order to enter thi 
closet of the First Consul, to stop in the librarj witk i 
young man named Ripaule, who to^ osre el hm 
books, and who told me that the day befbre, while n- 
ing out of that room. Bonaparte perceived a bust of us 
Great Cond^ placea in a passaffe leading to bis eiosst: 
he immediately said to Kipau&, with an ahrunt tsas 
and an agitated voice: *' Let that bust be placed sons* 
where else." 

The arrival of the Prince and his death were knowa 
at the same moment at the palace. Madame Bqi» 
parte burst into tears and thew herself at her husfaaad i 
feet, to obtain the Prince's pardon: it was too late. Bii 
sister-in.law, Madame Elisa, wrote him a letter o«&- 
posed by Fontanes: he remonstrated with her for hif- 
ing sent it, but without any appearance of reseatmcit 
Caulaincourt, on his arrival from Btrasburgh, leant 
ed the fatal news from Madame Bonaparte. Hb 
ffrief was so great that he fainted, i have ns 
doubt of his having been a perfect stran^rer to tfas 
arrest of the Duke d'Enghein, and my proof is ha 
having accepted the place of chief equerry. Caulaii»> 
court would never have deigned to receive the wag et 
of blood. His elevation was only owing to his ment 
and attachment to the First Consul; 

This fatal coup d'etat had not yet ceased ^"T^vsiTf 
Bonaparte's mind, when it received another violeiQi 
shock by the death of Picbegru. He had been array- 
ed, examined, and c<mftonted. The worthless be^ 
viour of the subalterns towards him, and the total mm 
of his hopes, made him resolve to avert the horrors bs 
had still to encounter, by ridding himself of a life be 
had no more means of prolon^ng. Perhaps also he 
was ur^d to the act by the sname of having associ- 
ated with such accomplices for the |>erfonnance of 
such a crime. He was found dead iq prison. It wouM 
be insultiuff both Bonaparte and Picheffru to imagme 
that one of the two could have taken uie other's file 
in that manner. One muat not seek to rob that 



Setic soul of the glory of having nobly escaped iram 
le hands of his enemies. His retreat was that of a 



ffollant warrior ; and if all the particulars that have 
been published were not sufficient to exonerate Boaa> 
parte from the suspicion of having murdered him, the 
character of Picbegru, well known, to those who ap> 
preached him, had left not the leart doubt in their 
mind. 

The condemnations of the other prisoners created a 
general feeling of pity, particularly among the &milj 
of the First Consul, and those wuo were devoted ts 
his person. Too much blood had already been filM, 
and every person sought to obtain from the Soverei^ 
the pardon of some victim or other. Madame Bobs- 
parte took upon her to save M. de Riviere and the 
Polignacs. I accompanied Ur St. Cloud Madame Jjoma 
Bonaparte, having W her side the daughter of V^ 
lais. The mother of'^ the First Consul, and BfiiamM 
Joseph, the wife of General Murat, and her two 
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•iflten y undertook to ■olieit the pardon of tlie othen. 
When I arrived at St. Cloud, the First Consul, on per- 
ceiving me, said : " What are they doing in my wife's 
lUMrtments ? They nn weeping, and she the most of 
ul. It is a heart-breaking sight." 

1 had found him ajritated ; his emotion grew more 
and more visible. He walked two or three times up 
and down the closet, and said : ** The wretches want- 
ed to murder me ! What a base act !" 

He then went out of the room A little while after- 
wards the sister of M. de Riviere and the female rela- 
tions of the Polignacs came in, led by Madame Bpna- 
parte, and fell at his feet. He did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but immediately signed the pardon of Messrs. de 
Polignae ,and de Riviere. Georges had written to 
Murat a very noble letter, in which he solicited, not 
his own pardon, but thoee of his companions. The 
general read it to me with emotion. He offered, hew- 
ever, to be the first to throw himself on the English 
coast if life was granted to him. It was, he said, only 
changing the manner of his death ; but in that way at 
least it would be useful to his country. His letter was 
read in a secret council. Bonaparte nimself appeared 
disposed to pardon, but it was represented to him that 
these men had kiUed public runcUonaries in the 
streets ', that no favour could be allowed to' a double 
murder ; that it would be showing a sort of favour to 
murderers, and discourage those whose duty it was to 
defend him ; that Georges, an obscure man in his own 
par^, was, after aH, nothing but a leader of banditti, 
nnious only for atrocious acts ; and in one word, that 
if he were spared, nobody could with justice be pun- 
ished. He was executed with nine of ma accomplices; 
«nd the mob^aecording to their custom, went to see the 
tragedy performed, and to seek emotions at the sight 
ofue violent death of individuals who had attempted 
to recall the Bourbons. 

This conspiracy made the First Consul sensible that 
he ought to hasten his ascent to the throne. It was the 
secret wish of all those whose ambition looked for fa- 
vours which a Republic was unable to bestow. To Bo- 
n^varte it offered not alone protection, but also an ex- 
tent of power, of which he felt the want for the execu- 
tion of ms great design. Besides that, it was the only 
fffH»***« of reconciling to his government the sovereifi^ns 
of Europe, who trembled at the thought of a Republic. 
£ngland alone excepted, being scarcely a monarchy in 
its foreign concerns, all the other powers were con- 
vinced vDMi the presence of a mbnarcn in France would 
stem the torrent of republican ideas, and the discon- 
tent that prevailed amonj^ all nations. Peace had al- 
ready been concluded with all, and confirmed during 
the Consulate. The Emperor Paul had gone farther 
etll . In his hatred of the English, he found a power- 
ful auxiliary in the First Consm. Both these monarchs 
Bought to mark their reiflrn by illustrious actions, and 
their common hatred of 3ie English had brought them 
a great deal nearer to one another. There had been 
Bome questions of an expedition to India by their joint 
forces. The Emperor Paul improdentlv betrayed his 
secret, and perished. His death was probably as much 
owing to that circumstance as to the despotism with 
which he swayed his family and his court. 

The return so skilfully prepared from republic to 
monarchy, was marked hj the most solemn ceremony 
the Christian world had witnessed for the last thousand 
years. All Christendom most ardently wished, that 
the kingdom of France, after having presented to the 
world a deplorable example of scandalous impiety, 
might also offer a majestic instance of a nearer return 
totkie Christian religion. The Pope, rising above all 
mean passions, hatred, and prejucuce — convinced be- 
sides, that the leader of France was directed by Provi- 
dence,— concluded a treaty dictated by wisdom, policy, 
and sanctity of his high calling. He could not have 
resisted the wish that was expressed to him, to conse- 
crate tiie npion of church and state by the authority of 
hie presence, and the pompous ceremonies of that wor- 
ship, which acknowledged in him its sovereign pontiff. 
He left Rome, and came to France. The First Consul 
received him at Fontainebleau, and the most majestic 
gravity presided over their mutual relations during the 
whole of his stay in France. The ceremony of the 
coronation was tne most solemn that ever had bestowed 
a sacred character on the legitimacy of a sovereign.. 
The Pope, a venerable old man, surrounded by all his 
prelates, and by more than one hundred French bishops 
ordained with his consent, the chief functionaries of 
the state, the whole diplomatic body of Europe, and 
the universal assent of France and the armjr, have 
giwtn to that act a degree of legitimacy, which the 
House of Bourbon wul never be able to weaken. 
Thtm united claims to all that is legitimate among 



men were perhaps not sufficiently felt by the Emperor, 
when he abdicated at Fontainebleau. His resistance 
would undoubtedly have cast him into captivity ; but 
what ought his own &te to have been in his eyes ? He 
was persecuted as a sovereign. But his son never could 
forfeit his right ; and although he abdicated in his fa- 
vour, that modified act was void, because not expressed 
by his own sacrifice. I shall have an opportunity of 
recalling these reflecUons to mind. 

England soon felt that the peace with the whole 
Continent, and with herself, would be fatal to her. 
The expedition to St. Domingo had begun successfully. 
It was altogether a bad enterprise that ought not to 
have entered into the plans of the Emperor; but the 
remembrance of the prosperity of St. Domingo, the nu- 
merous colonists who had fled to France and sighed 
over the wreck of their fortune, called loudly for the 
conquest of the island. The Emperor yielded to the 
general delusion, and to a desire of^employing his navy, 
which was eager to share the national glory.* The 
Directory had made a bad choice and taken half-mea- 
sures : this was more than sufficient to produce failure. 
The general to whom they had ffiven toe command of 
the expedition was a man of little capacity, though of 
great personal integrity. He failed, and fell a victim 
to the skill of the blacks. He was shipped off and 
sent away with the reputation of a dupe, and the dis- 
grace he had cast on the name of the French. The 
general to whom the Emperor entrusted the second 
expedition had more sense and talent than his prede- 
cessor, but, Hke him. he had to contend with a de- 
structive climate, ana a power augmented by first suc- 
cess- It must also be acknowledged, that liberty with 
aU its advantages, its energy, and its hopes, had given 
to the negroes, already organized, and proud of their 
former victory, a degree of strength and skill, over 
which it was no longer possible to triumph. The ge- 
neral-in-chief died a victim to the climate ; and al- 
though he had sent to France Toussaint Louverture, 
the cnief man in the country, he sanl^under the nation- 
al energy and advantageous positions of his enemies. 

England seized the moment when the success of the 
expecution was doubtful, to break the peace. Mr. Pitt, 
accustomed to trample on the most sacred rights and 
conventions, began the war without declaration, cap- 
tured trading vessels, ruined merchants, and set the 
Continent again on fire. Russia and Austria united, 
, took up arms again. The Emperor left the shores of 
the Atlantic for Austria, ana made the admirable 
campaign which terminated with the battle of Austes- 
Utz. It was then that I adopted for the first time, on 
a large scale, the system of^ expresses the Emperor 
had commanded me to organize, and the invention of 
which was his. He had rolt the inconvenience of let- 
ting a single man cross such a vast extent of country. 
More than once,, the couriers, oppressed with fatigue 
or badly mounted, did not by their speed satisfy nis 
impatience. He did not like either to put in the hands 
of a single man papers, the speedy reception of which 
might have a serious, and sometimes decisive influ- 
ence over the most important events. Consequently, 
by his orders I organised the express service, which 
consisted in sending by the postillions of each stag^ 
the cabinet despatches shut up in a portfolio, of 
which he and I each had a key. When a postillion 
arrived at a stage, he delivered to the next one a little 
book, on which the name of all the stages was inscrib- 
ed, and in which the hour of the arrival and departure 
of the despatches was to be mentioned. Fines and 
severe punishment were inflicted for the loss of the 
little book, or for any negligence of the postmaster in 
setting down the hour of the arrival and departure of 
the despatches. I had a great deal of trouble in ob- 
taining a due execution of those forms ; but by means 
of an active and constant superintendence 1 succeeded 
at last, and the service continued during eleven years 
with most wonderful success. I was enabled to ac- 
count exactlj^or a day's delay on a space of four hun- 
dred leagues. The express cJeparted and arrived every 
day ftom and to Paris, Naples, Milan, the mouths of 
the Cataro, Madrid, Lisbon, and, at a later period, also 
Tilsit, Vienna, Petersburg, and Amsterdam. This 
plan besides ensured considerable economy : the couri- 
ers used to cost seven francs and a-faalf perpost, where- 
as the expresses were no more than three francs. The 
Emperor received on the eighth day the answers to 
the letters he addressed to l£lan, and on the fifteenth 
to those of Naples. This service was very useful to 

* It In easy to di«cover that the writer haa here made a iliflit 
mtatake, or rather has tranvpneed events. The expedttkio toSu 
Dombieo took place in IMS, before the First Consul had mounted 
the Imperial throne, and Touasalat Louverture died at FoftJouz 
on the Uth of AprB, 1803. {JMfff UU Frtnck JSiiUr,) 



him, and I may say without vanity, that it proved one 
of the elements of his success. 

The campaign befan by the affidr of Ulm, which 
came like a thunderbolt : Russia was dismayed, and 
hastened to hide her hostile projects. Austerlitx for- 
ced Austria to bend the knee, aim the astonished Rus* 
sians to fidl back. The following year, Prussia was 
defeated in the battle of Jena, and added a fresh proof 
to a thousand others, that an absolute monarchy is no- 
thing if its leader be not the most skilful man in the 
nation. This event was also a proof that Prussia is not 
a strong nation. Its sovereign, dismayed by the loss 
of one oattle, sought an auxiHary in the most distant 
north ; while its army, which still contained pupils of 
Frederick the Great, had lost all its old energy, and 
even the enthtisiasm of its former glory. One day it 
fought, and the next it was nothing mere than a mass 
of men without discipline or energy. One only saved 
the honour of the monarchy, and preserved some sparks 
of the same fire that influences all hearts. This was 
not done by a prince of the House of Prussia, but by 
Blucher, and his march towards Lnbeck, with his no- 
ble defence, gave the Prussians a great lesson of cou- 
rage in adversity, the most important and most useful 
lesson men and nations can receive. 

These two years' triumph did not inspire the Empe- 
ror with an idea of conquering Europe to become her 
master or her president; it was his genius and his 
character that aeveloped the idea : for uiose great con- 
querors of the world are all cast in the same mould— 
everytohere they mutt be the Jirst^ or perish ! He had 
spent four years of ^is consulate m discussing the civil 
code, an edifice which has already been shaken in one 
of its most important parts, but which will never be 
destroyed as long as the love of our country and a 
taate for civilization shall preside over our destinies. In 
the interval firom his second war to his last, he busied 
himself with the interior administration. Some dis- 
order, occasioued more by want of experienc^than by 
dishonesty, had arisen during his absence. On his re- 
turn, he dniplaced some persons, rectified some of his 
choices, and gave to the general administration a live- 
ly though steady impulse. His astonishing memory 
made him master of ail things, not only iugthe ensemhU^ 
but also in their most minute aetails. The conscience 
of this was, that his conversation was extremely per- 
plexing for men who were not perfectly acquainted 
with the subjects they were to demonstrate. It was 
his constant application to all sorts of afiairs, and bis 
excellent metnod of classing them in his mind, that 
enabled him to cany his success so far. It has fre- 
quently happened to me, to be lees sure than he was 
of the distances of places, and of a number of particu- 
lars in my department, which he knew well enough 
to correct. M. de Talleyrand told me, that as he was 
travelling one day with nim from Boulogne to Paris, 
a short time after the army had left the coast for the 
banks of the Rhine, the Emperor met a detachment of 
soldiers going to join their corps, which they did not 
know where to find. Having inquired the number of 
their regiment, he immediately calculated the day of 
their departure, and the road they had taken, and said 
to them — Ton will find your battalion at sucn a place. 
The army was at that time two hundred thousana men 
strouff. The admirable order in which he arranged 
his ideas, and his prodigious memory, made him as 
much beloved by the soldiers as respected by the offi- 
cers of the army. Every one knew that he never for- 
got the name of a brave man, and that it was always 
sufficient to recall to his memory some brave action to 
ensure its recompense ; and whenever he promised 
any thing, he always kept his word. 

CHAPTER XI. 
I now proceed to the campaigo of 1809. The suc- 
cess of the Wagram campai|pi had a considerable 
influence over the destinies of France: not so much, 
however, because peace was once more ensured to 
the continent, as on account of the alliance between 
the two crowns. The first proptMsls of the marriage 
of the emperor with the archduchess Maria Loufsa 
were made at Vienna with Prince Mettemich not- 
wiihstandinp^the exertions of a considerable party that 
would not listen to such an alliance. 1 first suspected 
what was going forward through a singular circum- 
stance. The emperor did not well know how to 
divorce a woman who was so deserving of his love, 
and whose adorable qualities had made her an object 
almost of worship in the eyes of the French. He 
would not have been sorry to have seen others s^an 
example which might make some impression on^e 
public^ and renderthe matter Icm difficult to him: at 
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least, I have always thought to. Marshal * * * came 
to see me the day after his arrival. We were friends 
of long standing: be placed in me an unbounded con- 
fidence, and he spoke to roe of his wife with great 
discontent. I had always thought him jealous, and I 
believe he did not do his wife justice. In our conver- 
sations he even went so far as to say he could not live 
any longer with her, and he repeated to me what the 
emperor had said to him at ^Henna. Napoleon affected 
to pity the marshal's domestic vexations, and observed 
that the best thing he could do would be to end them 
by a divorce. <* You will never have any children by 
her," be added, " and still you ought to wish that a 
name like. the one you bear be not lost. Divorce her, , 
and then you may choose among the most illustrious 
faoiilies of France a consort who will give you succes- 
sors to your rank and titles." The marshal, when he 
tneotioned the fact to me, and asked my advice, was 
as far as myself from suspecting the secret motive of 
the emperor's words. I had not the least doubt of 
his wife's virtue: she possessed many amiable quali- 
ties, and had brought him a considerable fortune. 1 
advised him not to take a step he mig^t perhaps long 
regret. He followed my advice, and I believe he acted 
wisely. 

A few days after the emperor returned from the 
army, and at the end of two months he went to Fon-' 
taincoleau. Tfollowed him thither almost immediately. 
As soon as I arrived, the empress sent me word to 
come to her apartment by a back staircase. I found 
her melancholy, and her countenance betrayed the 
effect of strong agitation. '* Fouch€ has just left me," 
she said, ** and what do you think he said to me ? 
'Bfadam, your majesty must gtve France and the 
emperor a great proof of devotion. It is necessary for 
the emperor to leave behind him children who may 
perpetuate his name, and give to France a family that 
may deprive the Bourbons of all hopes of return. Ten 
years' marriage leaves the nation and the emperor no 
ezpectatibns of his having any children by your ma- 
jesty. You are therefore, in this respect, the only 
obstacle to the solid happiness of France. ' Vouchsafe 
to follow the advice of a man who is wholly devoted 
to you. The peculiar situation in which you are 
placed, obfiges you to make a great sacrifice to your 
own glory and the interest of idl. I know how hard 
it will fall upon you; but your noble mind will easily 
learn resignation. The emperor will never dare to 
propose it. I know his attachment for you. Be greater 
than he is great, and give this last token of devotion 
to your country and your sovereign. History will re- 
pay you for it, and your place wHl be marked above 
the most illustrious women that have sat upon the 
throne of France.' 1 was utterly disconcerted at that 
speech," added Josephine; ** the only reply I could 
give to so strange a proposal was, that I would con- 
sider of it, and give l^im an -answer, in a few days. 
Lend me therefore your advice, — ^you who are at once 
a relation and a friend to me. Does it not appear past 
all doubt, that Fouch^ has been sent by the emperor, 
and that my fkte is already decided.^ Alas! to descend 
from a throne is no sacrifice to me. No one knows 
how many tears 1 have shed over it! But to lose also 
the man on whom I have bestowed all my afi*ecti6n, — 
that is an act of self-denial to which my resolution is 
not adequate." 

1 shared the empress's surmise, that Fouch^ had 
been sent by the emperor; but that strange news sur^ 

Erised me as much as it did her, and 1 asked for some 
ours to reflect before 1 gave her an answer. It re- 
quired, however, but short meditation to be convinced, 
that whether the proposal had really been made by 
order of the emperor, or that FouchI wished to keep 
to himself the glory of such a change, it was altogether 
too advantageous to be abandoned, and that the sacri- 
fice was therefore unavoidable. On the other hand, 
I was too well acquainted with the attachment of the 
empress to her husband not to be convinced that she 
never would of her own accord make the sacrifice. I 
had been for a long time devoted to hen I was her 
son's friend, and her niece's husband. It was there- 
fore by no means proper that I should encourage a 
plan which had perhaps no other source than Fouc^i^'s 
ambition, and break all the ties which united me to 
that family: I do not mean only the ties that might be 
of%ervice to me, but chiefly those of friendship. I 
have, besides, never placed much confidence in that 



human wisdom which pretends to control events by 
foretelling them. None but the most enlightened and 
strongest minds are able to see the future, and even 
they are often mistaken. I advised the empress to 
remain silent on the subject, to let the emperor be- 
gin, and to declare to Fouch6, that as her first duty 
was attachment to the emperor, her second was obe- 
dience, and that in consequence she did not wish to 
hear any more upon the subject from any other person 
than the man who held her fate in his hands. She 
approved of my advice, and followed it. But the storm 
was not long before it burst. All was undoubtedly 
already concluded with Austria, when the emperor 
sent for Eugene from Italy, that he might comfort his 
mother at the fatal moment of the divorce; and a few 
days after he held a secret council, where he admitted, 
besides the grand officers and ministers, the members 
of the family. He explained in that council the mo* 
tives which had swayed his decision, by seeking, for 
the advantage of the state, in another marriage, his 
long lost hope of begetting direct issue. He gave 
them afterwards to understand, that he Was at liberty 
to choose his new consort either in the house of Aos* 
tria, or in that of Russia, or in some of the sovereign 
houses of Germany. The grand oflicers of the empjre, 
who were probably already acquainted with his secret 
determination, gave their votes for an Austrian prin- 
cess. Prince Eugene was of the same opinion, and 
adduced as his principal motive, the (toman Catholic 
religion, in which the archduchess was bred.. The 
king of Naples gave his vote for a Russian princess, 
on account of the advantage that would accrue from a 
union with the roost powerful sovereign of Europe, 
and the most distant from France: he opposed the 
alliance with Austria, by recalling the fatal experience 
we had already reaped from it. ** A family alliance," 
he added, ** never g^ve to France any real advantage. 
France will be obliged to support all the wrong steps 
of the foreign government, and to share its heavy and 
dangerous burthens. Nothing bu4the situation of 
Austria can force her to a connection which in her 
proud heart she certainly detests. It is Austria who 
more than any other power has given the force of a 
maxim to the idea that sovereigns have no relations. 
France will be obli^^ to support her at g^reat cost in 
her awkward and finequently dishonest policy, and in 
the wars she so badly manages; and when in our turn 
we shall want her as an ally, we shall find in her nei- 
ther energy nor fidelity. An alliance with Russia has 
none of those dangers for us." 

These were very sensible observations, but could 
have no effect against a fixed resolution. 1 have been 
told that some proposals of a marriage with a gmnd- 
duchess had really been made, and the person who 
entrusted me with that secret enjoyed such a high 
character for honesty, and was in so favourable a situa- 
tion to get acquainted with the most important affairs, 
that I can have no doubt upon the subject. However, 
the emperor was at that time so strongly determined, 
that the debate of which I have been speaking could 
have had no other foundation than a feeling of vanity, 
to which he was perhaps not altogether a stranger, 
and some political object which I never could dis* 
cover. 

A few days before he had sent for me. He had been 
looking out for some friend of the empress, who might 
help to sweeten the bitter about to be presented to 
her. His choice fell On me. *< The nation," he said, 
'* has done so much for me, that I owe her the sacrifice 
of my dearest affections. Eugene is not young enough 
for me to keep him for my successor; nor am I old 
enough to give up all hopes of having children, and 
yet by Josephine I can have none. The tranquillity 
of France requires my choosing a new^onsort. The 
empress has lived already for several months in all the 
tprment of uncertainty. Every thing is settled for my 
new union. You are the husband of her niece; she 
honours you with her esteem; will you not take upon 
you to acquaint her with the fatal news, and prepare 
her for her new situation ?" 

I answered, that my relationship to the empress did 
not permit me to undertake that commission; that the 
Attachment I had at all times professed for her left me 
no plausible reason wherewith to jus^fy such a mis- 
fortune, and that it appeared to me more proper that 
his majesty should select some person for whom the 
commission might be o%^ less delicate nature. He 



did not teem at all offended at my refusal, mntl ke gmvt 
the charge to M. N. • • •, who acoaitted hhnseir witfc 
propriety and sufteeas. The arrival of Prince Bugpoie 
was a great comfort to Josephine. When* in the 
council, before the emperor, and in the presence of 
the grand officers of the empire, she was obliged to 
declare that she consented to ibe divorce, she dis- 
played so much couragfp and firmness of roind, that aO 
the spectators were deeply moved. The next day sbe 
left the Tuileries, never to return more. The empe- 
ror had during the preceding day -passed 8<»nie houn 
with her; his grief was sincere; and the man wfaooi tk 
most important eventft oould not even alMike for si 
instant, bent his knee before that excellent wovmb, 
and shed abundant tears. I went to see her the ipom- 
ing before her departure. Some persons of the comt 
came coolly to take leave of her, and express, in sa 
embarrassed way, a few insincere wishes; mnd whes 
she got into her coach with the Countess d' AJberg, bet 
lady of honour, and with her chevalier d'honneor, mt 
one single person remained to show her • gratefel 
face. Every wish, every pretension was already di- 
rected towards the new court. The emperor retired 
for a fortnight to Trianon. His grief was deep sad 
sincere; but the archducheas arrived, mnd from thtt 
moment he gave himself entirely up to the joy ks 
new bride promised him. 

Fortune, which till then had seconded his gena^ 
bestowed unreservedly this new favour opoii In 
The young empress was tall, well made, suid is a- 
eellent health. She appeared adorned with mQ the 
grace and beauty that usually accompany youth. Ho 
face, which displayed the family features of the i» 
perial house of Austria, was remarkable for an iprof 1 
kindness; and, unlike the rest of her famity, hersimk 
was amiable and sweet. The lustre that surrounded 
her, the splendour of the first throne in the unfverse, 
all the arts vieing with each other to p\ease her,- 1 
young, brilliant, and warlike court at her feet^ the sX^ 
tentions paid her by the emperor, whose fmme hadCot 
several years already struck her imagination, made her 
abode in Paris delightful to her. She frequently ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with a warmth nnd a tmirtU 
that made her generally beloved. The marriage ce* 
remony took pliace with great pomp. Many persoa^ 
however, recalled to their memory the arrirai of the 
archduchess Marie Antoinette, and the fatal fveworia 
let off in the Place Louis XV., where so many fives 
were lost. The public took some pleasure in com- 
paring the two periods, especially on the occasioD of 
the fete given at the Champ de Mars by the impenal 
guard; where the most admirable order had prevailed 
among six thousand people assembled in a temponoy 
wooden room, surrounded by eighty thousand otbea 
who had come to enjoy the sight of the fireworks. AS 
these rejoicings were over, when the emperor thought 
he could not refuse attending a soiree given by the 
Austrian ambassador. Prince Schwartzenberg. in te 
hotel. Hue de Mont Blanc There were at least six 
hundred persons present; and the house not b^i^ 
large enough for so numerous a company, the ambas- 
sador had ordered a round temponry saloon of wood- 
work to be erected in the garden communicating wiA 
his apartments. The architect had completed all the 
preparations in four days. Unfortunately he fixed the 
floor of the saloon on one side to the steps that went 
down to the garden, and on the other to the rock of a 
grotto, where there never entered a drop of water. 
A gallery also of wood had been erected, leading to 
the Rue deTrovence. It was in the beginning of sum- 
mer, and the heat was excessive. Gauze and musfia 
draperies, with a gieat profusion of garlands, lined the 
saloon and all its avenues. An immense quantity af 
wax candles added to the heat of the atmosphere, aad 
gave to all the ornaments a most tnfiammable diyoesa 
A candle fell aga\nst one of the curtains of the galleiy 
and set fire to it. One of the chamberlains, a ana nf 
very tall stature, perceived it and tore it down; hut 
the flames extended with so much rapidity, that in a 
few seconds they reached the saloon, and quic^ 
spread all round the room. Evexy body ran towmd 
the garden; but as there was only one door, the eom* 
pany was all crowded to the same point; the floor gift 
way, and many persons fell into a hollow of moi« tltts 
five feet deep. The confusion then grew exoeaiive- 
The cries of despair aiul fright, the dismay and Ae 
wish to eacape from the danger, that aparod - *^— 
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lez nor rank, made the scene horrible to witness. The 
flames having soon reached and consumed the roof of 
the saloon, the ceiling fell in, and the whole presented 
Jie appe^irance ofarast dimace. In three mintites' 
:ime the flames had spread m every direction. The 
company escaped to the gardens and the streets, half 
covered with the remainder of their burning clothes. 
The emperor had retired just as the fire began to 
communicate with the saloon^ but after having placed 
the empress in safety, he quickly returned in a plain 
dress with prince Eugene, who had saved the princess 
Augusta with great presence of mind. At that mo* 
ment the sight was appalling. Some unfortunate wo^ 
men who had fallen under the floor had attenqited to 
get out through the beams that supported it( but al- 
ready half burnt, they vainly extended their wounded 
arms through the bars( and when assistance came it 
was too late. Those who were saved died a short 
time after in excruciating pain. The princesa de la 
Dijon, a woman as remarkable for her beauty as she 
was respectable for her virtue was carried, nearly half 
burnt, to the lodge of a poor portress of a neighbour- 
ing hotel. She was speechless. The old woman co- 
vered her with her own clothes; and a Swedish offi. 
cer, who had saved her without knowing who she was, 
brouglit her in a hackney coach to Passy, where he 
supposed she lodged, as that had been the only word 
she had been able to utter. He went with her from 
door to door, until at last her servants recognised her 
voice. The unforttinate lady died four days afterwards, 
in the prime of her age, after having given with tears 
her blessing to her daughter, who was marriefl, at her 
bedside. 

The fate of the princess Scharwtzenberg, sister-in- 
law to the ambassador, was no less tragical. She was 
at the ball wirh her children: radiant in beauty, splen* 
didly dressed, and glittering in diamonds. She saved 
herself in the garden; where, not seeing her eldest 
daughter by her side, and having sought for her in 
vain, the courageous mother flew back to the saloon. 
The floor sunk under her feet, and she was engulfed 
in the flames. A few hours later, when the fire was 
at last extinguished, she was found a shapeless corpse, 
burnt to the bones, blackened, and shrank to half her 
size. She was only known by the rings she wore on 
her fingers. Some business had kept me at home; 
the blaze oC the Are and the public alarm made me fly 
to the fintal scene. It was no longer possible to come 
near it. The mob flUed all the avenues. Their un- 
pitiful memory recalled the misfortunes of the Place 
Louis XV. at the marriage of Marie Antoinette. The 
most dismal comparisons, the most sinister predictions 
accompanied the name of Maria Louisa; and I went 
back, my heart deeply grieved at the behaviour of the 
crowd, who showed so little sensibility for the victims, 
and who, by the cruel malice of thehr observation^, 
gave but too sare a proof that they felt no pity for the 
unfortunate persons, whose pleasures and high rank 
wounded their vanity. 

The fatal furewarnings of the people were, how- 
ever, not immediately confirmed. The empress was 
delivered of a son on the twentieth of Bfarch. Her 
pregpiancy had given great hopes; and the people, who 
had frequently enjoyed the sight of her, showed her 
all the interest she could wish to inspire. Govern- 
ment had announced, that if she were delivered of a 
son, the salute would consist of a hundred and one 
guns, but only of twenty -five if it were a princess. At 
the twenty>sixth gun, the joy of the people was car- 
ried to a fit of delirium, not only in Paris, but all over 
France. I call the whole generation to witness that 
all our wishes were fiilfiUed. The prosperity of the 
state seemed assured, and France delivered from all 
fear of revolution. It was tlien, I have often since re- 
peated with many other people, — it was then that the 
emperor ought to have hung up against the wall his 
conqueror's sword, and sought rest in the administra- 
tion of his extensive empire. France would have been 
happy, and the memory of the Bourbons for ever bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

The empress's delivery had been tedious. She suf- 
fered severely for several hours. I arrived at the pa- 
lace a short time before it was over, although I was 
not called there by my rank; but I had free access at 
an hours. The emperor was much agitated, and went 
continually from the saloons to the bedchamber, and 
back again. At Jast the medical gentlemen -appearing 



in same doubt as to the mode of delivering the prin- 
cess, the emperor said to them in a loud voice and 
much moved: ** Do as you would with a citizen's wife. 
Save the moiher by all means." The child came, 
however, safe into the world, and the emperor imme- 
diately presented it to us. The wishes for his welfare 
and the general emotions were sincere. May he one 
day realize all the wishes that accompanied his birth! 
—and if it be not for the happiness of France, may 
she still one day be proud that he was bom among 
her children. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Notwithstanding the glorious resistance of the Spa- 
niards, and the varied success of oiir armies in Spain, 
the emperor had kept a part of Prussia in his hands, 
and established the centre of his military position in 
the north at Hamburg, which was intrusted to the care 
of marshal Davoust. The marshal deserved the em- 
peror's confidence by his noble conduct at Jena, and 
by an unbounded devotion. The conditions of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in regard to England, were only to 
remain in force for three years. The emperor Alex- 
ander was perplexed by the state of his trade. The 
produce of his empire remained on hand, the English 
refusing to receive it; and the great landholders of 
the country, who were noblemen^ complained. In a 
government where the life of the sovereign is fre- 
quL'Utly exposed to the efiect of conspiracies, it is per- 
haps more dangerous than in other places to wound 
the passions and interests of the great, as it is not ne- 
cessary there to stir up the people, while three or four 
ferocious rebels and a handful of soldiers may decide 
the fate of the sovereign and the empire. Tliis consi- 
deration had certainly a due influence on the new de- 
termination of the emperor Alexander. He was be- 
sides but little satisfied with his ally Napoleon. The 
rigour with which Prussia had been used displeased 
him, and the sovereignty of Italy vexed him. The 
dominion of the French in the latter country, and the 
possession of the seven Venetian islands, situated so 
near Greece, made him fear a watchful and terrible 
enemy, if ever he wished to resume Catherine's old 
plans in regard to the Ottoman empire: he therefore 
began by degrees to seek a reconciliation with En- 
gland. 

His conduct greatly displeased the emperor, who 
strongly fblt the consequences of it. All the powers of 
the continent had suffered severely; Russia alone still 
preserved all the energy of her immense strength, liie 
emperor resolved to attack her. He did not, however, 
carry his resolution into effect without having first ex- 
hausted all means of conciliation ; but when he saw 
how stubborn tho enemy remained, he opened the cam- 
paign. The Emperor Alexander imagined he bad dis- 
posed all things favourably ; but the first attacks were 
so vigorous, that he soon grew sensible he should be 
obliged to make one of hi^ last resources, and sacrifice 
every thing if be wished to get the advantage in this 
giant's strife. He began by making peace with the 
Turks. Unfortunately for France, the Emperor Na- 
poleon thought the divan would be too Well aware of 
its true interests, to conclude a peace with its mortal 
enemy at a moment when that enemy was going to be 
so powerfully attacked. He thought that the divan, 
according to its old maxims, leaving the Chrbtians to 
weaken one another by their wars, would- profit by 
their exhausted state, either to attack them, or at least 
to obtain that degree of rest which would ensure safety. 
The emperor sent off his ambassador, General * * *, 
too late, and when he arrived at the Turkish frontiers 
he learned that peace had been concluded between the 
Ottoman Porte and Russia. Napoleon had another 
enemy in fieroadotte, prince royal of Sweden, whom 
he had thought attached to his interests. I never 
could conceive why ho remained so unconcerned at 
that general's exaltation. He was perhaps not sorry 
to get him out of France ; and accustomed to obtain 
every thing by force, and despise old diplomatic ma- 
ncBuvres, he certainly had no idea that Bernadotte 
would be in a situation to injure him. However, the 
prince royal of Sweden laid down a plan of resistance, 
such as the most inveterate enemy of France could 
scarcely have imagined. To his natural policy, as 
prince of Sweden, he added his hatred of Napoleon, 
which made him give able and fatal advice to Russia ; 
and Gienera) Moreau was recalled, with a view of beinff 
placed at the head of a RuMtan army, and invading 



France as the head of a party. The campaign, which 
had begun in so brilliant a manner, and whidi, with a 
little more prudence the emperor would have conclud- 
ed in good time, owed a part of its disasters to the 
fatal conviction of Napoleon that his enemies would 
always yield, and that accumulated humiliation would 
never produce any thing but inefl^ctual fury. I have 
often heard it repeated that the king of Naples greatly 
contributed to our misfortunes, by keeping the em. 
peror in a f&tal security. The Russians caressed that ' 
king; thev intoxicated him with perfidious praises, 
Which unfortunately had too much power over his 
mind. He was, they said, the hero of the French ; the 
Da Goesdin, the Bayard of his age ; he was the prop 
of the throne, and the support of national glory ; it 
was with him alone that they would consent to treat ; 
every concession that could be made without danger, 
they would offer to him, happy if he deigned to ac- 
cept their terms. The return of a courier sent to the 
Emperor Alexander was looked for with impatience, 
and then peace was to be immediately signed. The 
king of Naples, who had already entered mto private 
engagements with Russia for the preservation of his 
Neapolitan throne, wa4 deflghted by finding in the 
Russians a fresh security. He therefore kept the era- 

eeror in an illusion, which, to say the truth, he shared 
imself, thouj^h the still burning ruins of Moscow ou^t 
to have taught them, that a sovereign capable of takmg 
such a stop, would uever sign a disgraceful peace. In 
fact, the Russians ^were already preparing to harass, 
by all possible means, the French arn^ in its retreat. 
The disasters of that campaijra are known. While 
they were going on, the city of Paris witnessed a pro- 
digy such as is oflen seen on the eve of the great con- 
vulsions of natitfre. What all Europe in arms had not 
dared to plan for the last twenty years, namely, the 
conquest of Paris, a single man, in prison, without 
fViends, money, or reputation, was bold enough to at- 
tempt, and afanost succeeded. 1 had served with 
Mallet as staff o£Scer in 1793. He was a man of an ex- 
traordinaiy turn of mind : his manners were eccentric, 
and he was tormented with a deep melancholy, that 
made hjm morose and disagreeable to his comrades 
The accession of Bonaparte to the throne had displeased 
him, and he had not attempted to hide his feelings. 
The loss of his liberty, added to the grief of seeing his 
career stopped when so many officers of younger stand- 
ing than himself rose to tlie highest rank and acquired 
great reputation, made him take a part In an ill-con- 
ceived conspiracy, consisting of those old remains of 
brawling Jacobins, who take no counsel but their rage, 
and have no means of realising their wretched projects. 
Mallet was discovered, and the particulars of the plot 
having been laid before the eyes of the emperor, he 
shrugged up his shoulders through contempt After 
some years' imprisonment. Mallet obtained leave to re- 
move to one of those private hospitals (Maisons de 
Sante) which surround Paris, and which were for the 
police a sort of seminaries, where they kept, subject 
to a severe supervision, all such persons who could not 
be convicted, but whom, however, it would have been 
dangerous to set entirely fVee. We had remained dur- 
ing twenty^ix days without any accounts from the 
army; sinister reports were be^ninff to circulate; 
when Mallet, after having combmed his plan with the 
Abbe Constant, a companion of his captivity, found 
means to get out of prison, dressed in a field-marshal's 
uniform, and went at four o'clock in the morning to 
the barracks of the Municipal Legion. Having called 
up the colonel, who was still asleep, he told him with 
an air of dismay, that the emperor was dead ; that the 
senate was assembled to restore the republican govern- 
ment in France ; and that be, Mallet, who had been 
appointed commander of Paris, wanted six. hundred 
men of the regiment, to go to the Hotel de Ville, and 
protect the senate that was assembling there. At this 
fatal news, the colonel was at first seized with alarm, 
and his grief for the death of the emperor made him 
shed tears. The disorder of his mind did not permit 
him to reflect on the news he had heard, nor cast his 
eyes on the suspicious person that stood before him. 
He ordered the guard to assemble, and, overwhelmed 
with consternation, left Mallet master of his forces. 
The name of a republic, which recalled to mind licen- 
tiousness, was a counterpoise to the death of the em- 
peror. The most brilliant promises and temptations 
were held out ; the officers all believed what Mallet 
chose to tell them. Each soldier was to be rewarded 
by advancement and double pay ; the officers yfen to 
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least, I have always thought to. Marshal * * * came 
to see me the day after his arrival We were friends 
of long standing: he placed in me an unbounded con- 
fidence, and he spoke to me of his wife with great 
discontent. I had always thought him jealous, and I 
believe he did not do his wife justice. In our conver- 
sations he even went so far as to say he could not live 
any longer with Iter, and he repeated to me what the 
emperor had said to him at %1enna. Napoleon affected 
to pity the marshal's domestic vexations, and observed 
that the best thing he could do would be to end them 
by a divorce. ** You will never have any children by 
her," he added, '* and still you ought to wish that a 
name like the one you bear be not lost Divorce her, 
and then you may choose among the most illustrious 
faouUes of France a consort who will give you succes- 
sors to your rank and titles." The marshal, when he 
mentioned the fact to me, and asked my advice, was 
as far as myself Irom suspecting the secret motive of 
the emperor's words. I had not the least doubt of 
his wife's virtue: she possessed many amiable quali- 
ties, and had brcjught him a considerable fortune. 1 
advised him not to take a step he might perhaps long 
regret He followed my advice, and I believe he acted 
wisely. 

A few days after the emperor returned from the 
army, and at the end of two months he went to Fon-' 
taincoleau. IfoUowe^ him thither almost immediately. 
As soon as I arrived, the empress sent me word to 
come to her apartment by a back staircase. I found 
her melancholy, and her countenance betrayed the 
effect of strong agitation. '* Fouch€ has just left me," 
she said, « and what do you think he said to me ? 
*3iladam, your majesty must gtve France and the 
emperor a great proof of devotion. It is necessary for 
the emperor to leave behind him children who may 
perpetuate his name, and give to Fraince a family that 
may deprive the Bourbons of all hopes of return. Ten 
years' marriage leaves the nation and the emperor no 
ezpectatibns of his having any children by your ma- 
jesty. You are therefore, in this respect, the only 
obstacle to the solid happiness of France. ' Vouchsafe 
to follow the advice of a man who is wholly devoted 
to you. The peculiar situation in which you are 
placed, obliges you to make a great sacrifice to your 
own glory and the interest of idl. I know how hard 
it will fall upon you; but your noble mind will easily 
leam resignation. The emperor will never dare to 
propose it. I know his attachment for you. Be grater 
than he is great, and give this last token of devotion 
to your country and your sovereign. History will re- 
pay you for it, and your place will be marked above 
the most illustrious women that have sat upon the 
throne of France.' 1 was utterly disconcerted at that 
speech," added Josephine; *<the only reply 1 could 
give to so strange a proposal was, that I would con- 
sider of it, and give l^im an /answer, in a few days. 
Lend me therefore your advice, — ^you who are at once 
a relation and a friend to me. Does it not appear past 
all doubt, that Fouch^ has been sent by the emperor, 
and that my fkte is already decided P Alas! to descend 
from a throne is no sacrifice to me. No one knows 
how many tears 1 have shed over it! But to lose also 
the man on whom 1 have bestowed all my afi*ection, — 
that is an act of self-denial to which my resolution is 
not adequate." 

1 shared the empress's surmise, that Fouch^ had 
been sent by the emperor; but that strange news sur^ 

Erised me as much as it did her, and 1 asked for some 
ours to reflect before 1 gave her an answer. It re- 
quired, however, but short meditation to be convinced, 
that whether the proposal had really been made by 
order of the emperor, or that Fouch^ wished to keep 
to himself the glory of such a change, it was altogether 
too advantageous to be abandoned, and that the sacri- 
fice was therefore unavoidable. On the other hand, 
I was too well acquainted with the attachment of the 
empress to her husband not to be convinced that she 
never would of her own accord make the sacrifice. I 
had been for a long time devoted to her-* I was her 
son's friend, and her niece's husband. It was there- 
fore by no means proper that I should encourage a 
plan which had perhaps no other source than Fouch^'s 
ambition, and break all the ties which united me to 
that family: I do not mean only the ties that might be 
of^ervice to me, but chiefly those of friendship. I 
have, besides, never placed much confidence in that 



human wisdom which pretends to control events by 
foretelling them. None but the most enlightened and 
strongest minds are able to see the future, and even 
they are often mistaken. I advised the empress to 
remain silent on the subject, to let the emperor be- 
gin, and to declare to Fouch^, that as her first duty 
was attachment to the emperor, her second was obe- 
dience, and that in consequence she did not wish to 
hear any more upon the subject from any other person 
than the man who held her fate in his hands. She 
approved of my advice, and followed it. But the storm 
was not long before it burst. All was undoubtedly 
already concluded with Austria, when the emperor 
sent for Eugene from Italy, that be might comfort his 
mother at the fatal moment of the divorce; and a few 
days after he held a secret council, where he admitted, 
besides the grand officers and ministers, the members 
of the family. He explained in that council the mo* 
tives which had swayed his decision, by seeking, for 
the advantage of the state, in another marriage, his 
long lost hope of begetting direct issue. He gave 
them afterwards to understand, that he Was at liberty 
to choose his new consort either in the house of Aus< 
tria, or in that of Russia, or in some of the sovereign 
houses of Germany. The grand officers of the empjre, 
who were probably alreac^ acquainted with his secret 
determination, gave their votes for an Austrian prin- 
cess. Prince Eugene was of the same opinion, and 
adduced as his principal motive, the Boman Catholic 
religion, in which the archduchess was bred.. The 
king of Naples gave his vote for a Russian princess, 
on account of the advantage that would accrue from a 
union with the most powerful sovereign of Europe, 
and the most distant from France: he opposed the 
alliance with Austria, by recalling the fatal experience 
we had already reaped from it. ** A family alliance," 
he added, •* never gave to France any real advantage. 
France will be obliged to support all the wrong steps 
of the foreign government, and to share its heavy and 
dangerous burthens. Nothing bu4the situation of 
Austria can force her to a connection which in her 
proud heart she certainly detests. It is Austria who 
more than any other power has given the force of a 
maxim to the idea that sovereigns have no relations. 
France will be obliged to support her at great cost in 
her awkward and frequently dishonest policy, and in 
the wars she so badly manages; and when in our turn 
we shall want her as an ally, we shall find in her nei- 
ther energy nor fidelity. An alliance with Russia has 
none of those dangers for us. " 

These were very sensible observations, but could 
have no effedt against a fixed resolution. 1 have been 
told that some proposals of a marriage with a grand- 
duchess had really been made, and the person who 
entrusted me with that secret enjoyed such a high 
character for honesty, and was in so favourable a situa- 
tion to get acquainted with the most important affairs, 
that I can have no doubt upon the subject. However, 
the emperor was at that time so strongly determined, 
that the debate of which I have been speaking could 
have had no other foundation than a feeUng of vanity, 
to which he was perhaps not altogether a stranger, 
and some political object which I never could dis- 
cover. 

A few days before he had sent for me. He had been 
looking out for some friend of the empress, who might 
help to sweeten the bitter about to be presented to 
her. His choice fell dn me. *• The nation," he said, 
<*has done so much for me, that I owe her the sacrifice 
of my dearest affections. Eugene is not young enough 
for me to keep him for my successor; nor am I old 
enough to give up all hopes of having children, and 
yet by Josephine I can have none. The tranquillity 
of France requires my choosing a new^onsort. The 
empress has lived already for several months in all the 
torment of uncertainty. Every thing is settled for my 
new union. You are the husband of her niece; she 
honours you with her esteem; will you not take upon 
you to acquaint her with the fatal news, and (prepare 
her for her n^w situation ?" 

I answered, that my relationship to the empress did 
not permit me to undertake that commission; that the 
Attachment I had at all times professed for her left me 
no plausible reason wherewith to jua^fy such a mis- 
fortune, and that it appeared to me more proper that 
his majesty should select some person for whom the 
commission might be o%i less delicate nature. He 
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did not teem at all offended at my refosal, and he ptve 
the charge to M. N. • • •, who acauitted himself with 
propriety and suiicess. The arrival of Prince Bugene 
was a great comfort to Josephine. When* in the 
council, before the emperor, and in the presence of 
the grand officers of the empire, she was obli^d to 
declare that she consented to Uie divorce, she dis- 
played so much couragfp and firmness of mind, that aB 
the spectatdra were deeply moved. The next day she 
left the Tuileries, never to return more. The empe- 
ror had during the preceding day -passed some hoim 
with her; his grief was sincere; and the man whom the 
most important eventft could not even shake for as 
instant, bent his knee before that excellent wtooHBi, 
and shed abundant tears. I went to see her the vMro- 
ing before her departure. Some persons of the coait 
came coolly to take leave of her, and express, in sa 
embarrassed way, a few insincere wishes; and whei 
she got into her coach witli the Cbuntess d' Alberg, ho 
lady of honour, and with her chevalier d'honnenr, not 
one single person remained to show her a gratcfy 
face. Every wish, eveiy pretension was already di- 
rected towards the new court. Tlie emperor retired 
for a fortnight to Trianon. His grief was deep and 
sincere; but the archducheas arrived, and from tbtf 
moment he gave himself entirely up to the joy hit 
new bride promised him. 

Fortune, which till then had seconded hta gen»i, 
bestowed unreservedly this new favour opon In 
The young empress was tall, well made, and in ex- 
cellent health. She appeared adorned with all tbe 
grace and beauty that usually accompany youth. Her 
face, which displayed the family features of the xa- 
penal house of Austria, was renruirkable for sm airof 
kindness; and, unlike the rest of her family, hersmih 
was amiable and sweet. The lustre that surrounded 
her, the splendour of the first throne in the uniFcne, 
all the arts vieing with each other to p\ease her; & 
young, brilliant, and warlike court at her feet^ the at^ 
tentions paid her by the emperor, whose fame h^Cor 
several years already struck her imagination, made her 
abode in Paris delightful to her. She frequently ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with a warmth and a nsivet^ 
that made her generally beloved. The maniage ce- 
remony took place with great pomp. Many peraoo% 
however, recalled to their memory the arriTal of tht 
archduchess Marie Antoinette, and the fatal fireworio 
let off in the Place Louis XV., where so many fives 
were lost. The public took some pleasure In con- 
paring the two periods, especially on the occasion d 
the fate given at the Champ de Mars by the impecial 
guard; where the most admirable order had prevailed 
among six thousand people assembled in a temporsn' 
wooden room, surrounded by eighty thousand otbea 
who had come to enjoy the sight of the fireworks. AE 
these rejoicings were over, when the emperor thought 
he could not refuse attending a soiree given hy the 
Austrian ambassador. Prince 6chwartzenberg, in Ih 
hotel. Hue de Mont Blanc. There were at least ax 
hundred persons present; and the house not b^ng 
large enough for so numerous a company, the aaib»- 
sador had ordered a round temporary saloon of wood- 
work to be erected in the garden communicating with 
his apartments. The architect had completed all the 
preparations in four days. Unfortunately he fixed the 
floor of the saloon on one side to the steps that weni 
down to the garden, and on the other to the rock of a 
grotto, where there never entered a drop of water. 
A gallery also of wood had been erected, leading to 
the Rue deTrovence. It was in the beginning' of sum- 
mer, and the heat was excessive. Gauae and musfia 
draperies, with a gieat profusion of garlands, lined the 
saloon and all its avenues. An immense quantity of 
wax candles added to the heat of the atmosphere, and 
gave to all the ornaments a most inflammable dtynesa 
A candle fell aga\nst one of the curtains of the gallery 
and set fire to it. One of the chamberlains, a man of 
very tall stature, perceived it and tore it downi but 
the flames extended with so much rapidity, that in a 
few seconds they reached the saloon, and quick^ 
spread all round the room. Evexy body ran toward 
the garden; but as there was only one door, the cooa^ 
pany was all crowded to the same point; the floor gare 
way, and many persons fell into a hollow of mo(« than 
five feet deep. The confusion then grew e xcessi v e . 
The cries of 'despair and fright, the dismay aad iIk 
wish to escape from the danger, that spared 
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sex nor rank, made Uie seene horrible ta witness. The 
flames haring soon reached and consumed the roof of 
the saloon, the ceiling fell in, and the whole presented 
the appearance of a vast furnace. In three minutes' 
time the flames had spread in erery direction. The 
company escaped to the gardens and the streets, half 
covered with the remainder of their burning clothes. 
The emperor had retired just as the fire began to 
Gootimunicate with the saloon ^ but after haying placed 
the empress in safety, he quickly returned in a plain 
dress with prince Eugene, who had saved the princess 
Augusta wKh great presence of mind. At that too* 
meat the sight was appalling. Some unfortunate wo* 
men who hftd fallen under the floor had attempted to 
get out through the beams that supported it; but al- 
ready half burnt, they vainly extended their wounded 
arms through the barst and when assistance came it 
was too late. Those who were saved died a short 
time ai^er in excruciatmg pain. The princesa de la 
IMjon, a woman as remarkable for her beauty as she 
was respectable for her virtue, was carried, nearly half 
burnt, to the lodge of a poor portress of a neighbour- 
ing hotel. She was speechless. The old woman co- 
vered her with her own clothes; and a Swedish offi- 
cer, who had saved her without knowing who she was, 
brought her in a hackney coach to Passy, where he 
supposed she lodged, as that had been the only word 
she had been able to utter. He went with her from 
door to door, until at last her servants recognised her 
Toice. The unforttinate lady died four days afterwards, 
in the prime of her age, after having given with tears 
ber blessing to her daughter, who was marriefl, at her 
bedside. 

The fate of the princess Scharwtzenberg, sister-in- 
law to the ambassador, was no less tragical. She was 
at the ball wirh her children: radiant in beauty, splen- 
didly dressed, and glittering in diamonds. She saved 
herself in the garden; where, not seeing her eldest 
daughter by her side, and having sought for her in 
vain, the courageous mother flew back to the saloon. 
The floor sunk under her feet, and she was engulfed 
in the flames. A few hours later, when the fire was 
at last extinguished, she was found a shapeless corpse, 
burnt to the bones, blackened, and shrank to half ber 
size. She was only known by the rings she wore on 
her fingers. Some business had kept me at home; 
the blaze oC the fire and the public alarm made roe fly 
to the fiital scene. It was no longer possible to come 
near it. The mob filled all the avenues. Their un- 
pitiful memory recalled the misfortunes of the Place 
Louis XV. at the marriage of Marie Antoinette. The 
most dismal comparisons, the roost sinister predictions 
accompanied the name of Maria Louisa; and I went 
back, my heart deeply grieved at the t>ehaviour of the 
crowd, who showed so little sensibility for the victims, 
and who, by the cruel malice of their observation^, 
gave but too sure a proof that they felt no pity for the 
unfortunate persons, whose pleasures and high rank 
wounded their vanity. 

The fatal furewarnings of the people were, how- 
ever, not immediately confirmed. The empress was 
delivered of a son on the twentieth of Bfarch. Her 
preg^ncy had given great hopes; and the people, who 
had fi-equently enjoyed the sight of her, showed her 
all the interest she could wish to inspire. Govern- 
ment had announced, that if she were delivered of a 
son, \he salute would consist of a hundred and one 
guns, but only of twenty -five if it were a princess. At 
the twenty-sixth gun, the joy of the people was car- 
ried to a fit of delirium, not only in Paris, but all over 
France. I call the whole generation to witness that 
aU our wishes were fulfilled. The prosperity of the 
gtate seemed assured, and France delivered from all 
fear of revolution. It was then, I have often since re- 
peated with many other people, — it was then that the 
emperor ought to have hung up against the wall his 
conqueror's sword, and sought rest in the administra- 
tion of his extensive empire. France would have been 
happy, and the memory of the Bourbons for ever bu^ 
ried in oblivion. 

The empress's delivery had been tedious. She suf- 
fered severely for several hours. I arrived at the pa- 
lace a short time before it was over, although I was 
not caUed there by my rank; but I had free access at 
^ hours. The emperor was much agitated, and went 
confinoally from the saloons to the bedchamber, and 
backmgftin. At last the medical gentlemoi appearing 



in same doubt as to the mode of delivering the prin- 
cess, the emperor said to them in a loud voice and 
much moved : <* Do as you would with a citizen's wife. 
Save the moiher by all means." The child came, 
however, safe into the world, and the emperor in\me- 
diately presented it to us. The wishes for his welfare 
and the general emotions were sincere. May he one 
day realize all the wishes that accompanied his birth! 
—and if it be not for the happiness of France, may 
she still one day be proud that he was bom among 
her children. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Notwithstanding the glorious resistance of the Spa- 
niards, and the varied success of oiir armies in Spain, 
the emperor had kept a part of Prussia in his hands, 
and established the centre of his military position in 
the north at Hamburg, which was intrusted to the care 
of marshal Davoust. The marshal deserved the em- 
ptor's confidence by his noble conduct at Jena, and 
by an unbounded devotion. The conditions of the 
trealjr of Tilsit, in regard to England, were only to 
remain in force for three years. The emperor Alex- 
ander was perplexed by the state of his trade. The 
produce of his empire remained on hand, the English 
refusing to receive it; and the great landholders of 
the country, who were noblemen^ complained. In a 
government where the life of the sovereign is fre- 
quL-ntly exposed to the effect of conspiracies, it is per- 
haps more dangerous than in other places to wound 
the passions and interests of the great, as it b not ne- 
cessary there to stir up the people, while three or four 
ferocious rebels and a handful of soldiers may decide 
the fate of the sovereign and the empire. This consi- 
deration had certainly a due influence on the new de- 
termination of the emperor Alexander. He was be- 
sides but little satisfied with his ally Napoleon. The 
rigour with which Prussia had been used displeased 
him, and the sovereignty of Italy vexed him. The 
dominion of the French in the latter country, and the 
possession of the seven Venetian islands, situated so 
near Greece, made him fear a watchful and terrible 
enemy, if ever he wished to resume Catherine's old 
plans in regard to the Ottoman empire: he therefore 
began by degprees to seek a reconciliation with En- 
gland. 

His eondnet greatly displeased the emperor, who 
strongly fblt the consequences of it. All the powers of 
the oontinent had suffered severely; Russia alone still 
preserved all the energy of ber immense strength. 'Hie 
emperor resolved to attack her. He did not, however, 
carry his resolution into effect without having first ez- 
hausted all means of conciliation ; but when he saw 
how stubborn the enemy remained, he opened the cam- 
paign. The Emperor Alexander imajnnod he had dis- 
posed all things favourably ; but the first attacks were 
so vigorous, that he soon grew sensible he should be 
obliged to make one of hi^ last resources, and sacrifice 
every thing if he wished to get the advantage in this 
giant*s strife. He began by making peace with the 
Turks. Unfortunately for France, the Emperor Na- 
poleon thought the divan would be too Well aware of 
its true interests, to conclude a peace with its mortal 
enemy at a moment when that enemy was going to be 
80 powerfully attacked. He thought that the divan, 
according to its old maxims, leaving the Christians to 
weaken one another by their wars, would- profit by 
their exhausted state, either to attack them, or at least 
to obtain that degree of rest which would ensure safety. 
Tho emperor sent off his ambassador, €reneral * • «, 
too late, and when he arrived at the Turkish frontiers 
be learned that peace had been concluded between the 
Ottoman Porte and Russia. Napoleon had another 
enemy in Beroadotte, prince royal of Sweden, whom 
he had thought attached to his interests. I never 
could conceive why ho remained so unconcerned at 
that general's exaltation. He was perhaps not sorry 
to get him out of France ; and accustomed to obtain 
every thing by force, and despise old diplomatic ma- 
ncBUvres, be certainly had no idea that Bernadotte 



prince royal of Sweden laid down a plan of resistance, 
such as the most inveterate enemy of France could' 



France as the head of a party. The campaign, whioh 
had begun in so brilliant a manner, and whidi, with a 
little more prudence the emperor would have conclud- 
ed in good time, owed a part of its disasters to the 
fatal conviction of Napoleon that his enemies would 
always yield, and that accumulated humiliation would 
never produce any thing but ineffectual fury. I have 
of\en heard it repeated that the king of Naples greatly 
contributed to our misfortunes, by keeping the em- 
peror in a ^tal security. The Russians caressed that ' 
king I they int<aicated him with perfidious praises, 
Which unfortunately had too mooh power over his 
mind. He was, they said, the hero of the French ; the 
Dn Goesdin, the Bayard of his age ; he was the prop 
of the throne, and the support of national glory; it 
was with him alone that they would consent to treat ; 
every concession that could be made without danger, 
,they would offer to him, happy if he deigned to ac- 
cept their terms. The return of a courier sent to the 
Emperor Alexander was looked for with impatience, 
and then peace was to be immediately signed. The 
king of Naples, who had already entered into private 
engagements with Russia ^r the preservation of bis 
Neapolitan throne, wa4 defighted by finding in the 
Russians a fresh security. He therefore kept the em- 
peror in an illusion, which, to say the truth, he shared 
himself, though the still burning mins of Moscow ought 
to have taught them, that a sovereign capable of taking 
such a stop, would never sign a disgraceful peace. In 
fact, the Russians ,were already preparing to harass, 
by all possible means, the French nnnj in its retreat. 
The disasters of that campaijrn are known. While 
they were going on, the city of Paris witnessed a pro- 
digy such as is often seen on the eve of the great con- 
vulsions of natitfre. What all Europe in arms had not 
dared to plan for the last twenty years, namely, the 
conquest of Paris, a sin^e man, m prison, without 
fViends, money, or reputation, was bold enough to at- 
tempt, and almost succeeded. 1 had served with 
Mallet as staff officer in 1793. He was a man of an ex- 
traordinaiy turn of mind : his manners were eccentric, 
and he was tormented with a deep melancholy, that 
made hjm morose and disagreeable to his comrades 
The accession of Bonaparte to the throne had displeased 
him, and he had not attempted to hide his feelings. 
The loss of his liberty, added to the grief of seeing his 
career stopped when so many officers of younger stand- 
ing than himself rose to the highest rank and acquired 
great reputation, made him take a part in an ill-con- 
ceived conspiracy, consisting of those old remains of 
brawling Jacobins, who take no counsel but their rage, 
and have no means of realizing their wretched projects. 
Mallet was discovered, and the particulars of the plot 
having been laid before the eyes of the emperor, he 
shrugged up his shoulders through contempt After 
some years' imprisonment. Mallet obtained leave to re- 
move to one of those private hospitals (Maisons de 
Santd) which surround Paris, and which were for the 
police a sort of seminaries, where they kept, subject 
to a severe supervision, all such persons who could not 
be convicted, but whom, however, it would have been 
dangerous to set entirely free. We had remained dur- 
ing twenty^ix days without any accounts from the 
army; sinister reports were beginning to circulate; 
when Mallet, after having combined his plan with the 
Abbe Constant, a companion of his ca^ivity, found 
means to get out of prison, dressed in a field-marshal's 
uniform, and went at four o'clock in the morning to 
the barracks of the Municipal Legion. Having called 
up the colonel, who was still asleep, he told him with 
an air of dismay, that the emperor was dead ; that the 
senate was assembled to restore the republican govern- 
ment iu France ; and that be. Mallet, who had been 
appointed commander of Paris, wanted six, hundred 
men of the regiment, to go to the Hotel de Ville, and 
protect the senate that was assembling there. At this 
fatal news, the colonel was at first seized with alarm, 
and his grief for the death of the emperor made him 
shed tears. The disorder of his mind did not permit 
him to reflect on the news he had heard, nor cast his 
eyes on the suspicious person that stood before him. 
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would be in a situation to injure him. However, the "^f ordered the guard to assemble, and, overwhelmed 



with consternation, left Mallet master of his forces. 
The name of a republic, which recalled to mind licen- 



scarcely hsve imagined. To his natural policy, as ^i<^u>ness, was a counterpoise to the death of the em- 
prince of Sweden, ne added his hatred of Napoleon, V^^or» The roost brilliant promises and temptations 
which made him give able and fatal advice to Russia ; ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ * ^^ officers all believed what Mallet 
and General Moreau was recalled, with a view of beinff chose to tell them. Each soldier was to be rewarded 



placed at the head of a Rivstan' army, and invading 



by advancement and double pay ; the officers were to 
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g«t dnifti on the treatfjry, of twenty and even fiily 
thousand francs : for Mallet had provided against 
•very diflknlty. He soon got together foar hondred 
men, at whose head be went to seek his accomplices, 
and the fntnfe ministers of France, in the prison of 
La Foroeii In that prison there had been in confine- 
ment, for some tiroe,^an adjatant*genera?, named Gut- 
dal, and General Lahorie, of whom I hare already 
spoken. Both had served with Mallet, bat had beard 
nothing more of him, and were totally ignorant of his 
plans. Mallet entered the prison, claimed his two old 
comrades, and told the great news. The jailer refus- 
ing to deliver his prisoners, he signed their liberation, 
introduced two hundred men, and went to Lahorie's 
chamber. The first words Mallet said to him were : 
^ Ton are the minister of police. Rise, dress yourself, 
and follow me." Poor Lahorie, who now saw, for the 
first time during a lapse of twelve years, a man whom 
lie had never looked upon as quite etnnpot mentia, 
imagined all be heard was but a dream, and rubbed 
his eyes while looking at him. At last the assurance 
of the death of the emperor, of the assembling of the' 
senate, of the re-establish men t of the republic, con- 
▼inoed him that he onoe more witnessed another of 
those revolotions so common in modem history. He 
rose, dressed himself, and found six hundred men at 
the gate. With Guidal by bis side, he immediately 
went to the minister of police, who was still in bed. 
The; soldiers entered quietly and without any obstacle ; 
when, finding the door of the minister*s chamber 
locked, they broke it open with the butt ends of their 
mndiets. The minister waking at the noise, jumped 
oat of bed, and, without waiting to dress himself, rushed 
upon Uie murderers. He was seized, and treated in 
the most brntal manner ; but at last, at sight of the pri- 
soner Lahorie, and the intelligence of the death of the 
emperor, he began to comprehend that he was the vie 
tim and dupe of a revolution. He obtained, not with- 
oat some trouble, leave to dress ; and Guidal led him, 
eeoorted by a detachment, to the prison of La Force. 
On the Pont Neuf he jumped (Vom the cabriolet, but 
was retaken. When he arrived at the prison, the jailer 
burst into tears. Savary whispered, to him — *^ rlace 
me in your darkest dungeon, and hide the key of it 
God knows what is the meaning of this, but it will all 
dear up." A few moments later, the. prefect of police 
was also brought to the prison : a detachment had 
gone to fetch him, and had dragged him along. Whilst 
the heads of the police were Uius treated, Blallet went 
to General Hullin, commander of the military division 
and of the city of Paris. Tlie general was just retting 
np to receive an order from the minister of the war 
department, which could be delivered into no hands 
but his own. Mallet was accompanied by some offi- 
cers of his troop. On seeing the general, he said to 
him with the ^greatest coolness, and with an air of 

?[ravity,^lam very mortified, general, to have so pain- 
ill a commision to execute ; but my orders are to 
arrest you." Holiin remonstrated ; and looking at 
Mallet, whose face he knew, he said, *' How ! Mallet, 
is it you? Tou arrest me— a prisoner? How did you 
oome here? What is your business doing here?** — 
** The emperor is dead." These words struck Hullin 
dumb, and Mallet repeated the fable he had invented. 
However, the arrest and .the order to go to prison appear- 
ed wondrous strange to the general. He continually 
sppke of the death of the emperor, and his own impri- 
sonment: — at length asked Mallet to show him his 
order. *• Very willingly," replied the other : •* will you 
stepjrith me Into your closet?" Hullin turned round, 
and as he was entering the closet, he fell, struck by a 
bullet that touched his head. While lying on the 
ground, ht saw his murderer looking coolly at him, 
and preparing to fire once more ; but, thinking him 
dead^ he leA the place. He crossed the Place Ven- 
dome, and went to the staflT, whither be had sent be- 
fore him a letter, scquainting the adjutant-general, 
N**^, that he was advanced to the ranx of major-ge- 
neraL The latter, when he saw Mallet, could not dis. 
guise his doubts. Struggling between his duty and his 
ambition, he was perhaps at the point of yielding, and 
entering into arrangements, when one of the heads of 
the military police, the old Colonel Laborde, came into 
the apartment. The appearance of that man showed 
. sufficiently that he could be neither deceived nor 
seduced. Mallet was therefore going to blow out his 
brains, when Laborde seized him abruptly by his arm, 
called for assistance, and had him arrested. This La- 
borde was an old soldier, who, having long retired 



fVom active service, had chosen Paris for his earap and 
the scene Of his observations. Attached to the police 
under 411 possible governments, no one could impose 
upon him by illusions. His youth had been passed in 
vice, and he now felt pleasure in pursuing it in its last 
holds. He made use of his privilege with all the des- 
potism which subalterns of that class love to exercise 
upon the rabble. Rank, titles, glory, virtue, crime 
itself, is sacred to them as long as it remains prosper- 
ous ; but, as soon as the day of misfortune arrives, 
they trample upon every thing, and neither respect 
nor pity must be expected from them. Laborde had 
seen Mallet in prison. At the first report of the minis- 
ter of police being arrested, he set himself at the head 
of a platoon of infantry, went to the office, and found 
Lahorie calmly seated at his desk, writing orders, ader 
those he had given at the Hotel de Ville. He had him 
immediately seized, and tied to his arm chair, while he 
addressed to him reproaches that opened the unfortu- 
nate Laborious eyes to the madness of Mallet, ^e 
then wont to the staff, where he arrested the latter, 
and, flying to the prison, he delivered the minister and 
prefect of police. The prefect went home ; but his 
hotel being still full of the soldiers who had arrested 
him, they pursued him, and he was glad to find a refuge 
in a neighbouring house. All these scenes, well de- 
serving of a place in the Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments, happened between five and eight o'clock in the 
morning. By nine all was over ; and the happy in- 
habitants of Paris, when they awoke, learned the sin- 
gular event, and made somo tolerably good jokes upon 
It. 

The attempt of Mallet was nothing more than the 
extravagance of a madman whose imagination had 
been excited. It made, however, a deep impression on 
the public, and became a subject of dismal reflection. 
In the following year, the royalists did not fail to place 
Mallet among the number of their martyrs, and ho- 
noured with the name of a Bourbonian attempt, the 
mad freak of a man, who, far firom over having be- 
longed to that party, had always been worked upon by 
republican ideas. His plan was a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of that. He had planned the assembling of the 
senate ; he had spoken of nothing else to the soldiers 
than the re-establishment of liberty and the republic ; 
and he could only hope to succeed by stirring np the 
lowest classes of the people. Would the confusion 
have been considerable, and long enough for him to 
have succeeded, in case the emperor had really been 
killed 7 I do not believe it; but at least I must sup- 
pose, fVom the knowledge I had of his character, that 
he would not have fled, but would have committed 
suicide. The noble firmness he showed until the mo- 
ment of his death, is a picoof of that. A few days after 
he had been arrested, news was received from the em- 
peror. He was by no means disconcerted, and ex- 
pressed no other feeling than that of regret for the loss 
of liberty, and the prolongation of the emperor's des- 
potism. The most incredible thing was, that in the 
midst of the confusion, during three hours, nobody 
thought of the ompress or her son. The prefect of the 
department had quietly slept at his country seat in the 
forest of Vincoones. Ho was coming home on l^orse- 
back, when an express met him, and delivered to him 
a note, wherein he found, written with pencil, these 
two words, ** Fuit Imperator." At first they appeared 
inexplicable. The express had not wailed fur an an- 
swer ; and it was only after a good deal of reflection, 
and after having read the note four times, that he at 
last understood it. He hastened to the Hotel de Ville, 
where he found every thing in confusion, and General 
Lahorie already giving o^d^rs for the Assembly. He 
then burst into tears, and found no other resource but 
submission. The colonel who first had been surprised 
by Mallet, did not show eitlior more firmness or more 
presence of mind than the prefect. All those who had 
been surprised by the news, carried their reflection no 
farther. It seemed as if every thing was over by the 
death of tlio emperor, and that he had taken along 
with him not only tho secret of his government, but all 
the foresight and energy of those who were devoted to 
him. There is not the least doubt but two hours later 
every one would have come to their senses ; but then, 
perhaps, it would have been too late. I did not con- 
ceal this observation from the emperor, who looked 
very grave when ho heard it. Generals Mallet, La- 
hone, and Guidal, who were arrested a few hours after 
the rest, and about fifteen poor officers, who had com- 
mitted no other fault than obeying generals whom they 



looked upon as their leaders, wero coudemoed to dealk 
In going to the fatal spot, these officers cried, ^ Long 
live the emperor !" They all died with a coormge bor- 
dering on indifference : sevti^l of them were not killed 
at the first discharge, and they reproached the soldian 
for their awkwardness. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Tlie first aooount firom the emperor, dated firom tki 
Beresina, brought the distressing particnlara of the re- 
treat Those that were given in the baUetinc, sad 
especially in the 29th, could not be read withoat bonw. 
It was not surprbing that many persons shoald haw 
been deluded by the austere energy that had pis- 
sided over their eomposition, and should even led seat 
indignation at it Accustomed for so long a period ts 
nothing but triumph, the particulars of our first dsft al, 
acoompanied by so much calamity, spread 
all over France. The enemies of the empeier 
more numerous, and skilfully made use of the 
stance to raise an outcry against his tyranny. Just ■ 
the agitation of the public mind was at the stroagHtr 
his arrival at the Tuileries was suddenly pnblishod. He 
admitted every body; showed severity towards ooae,— 
intrepidity in presence of alL He exf^ned the earn 
of the misfortune of the campaign, and withoat eeekis; 
to dissemble the &ult that hi^ been eommitted, h 
boldly claimed the support he wanted, to begin the wir 
anew, repel the enemy, and concludo a peace, of wlsek 
he more than any one felt the absdute neoessitj. Hii 
noble courage in wrestling with misfbrtnne ^ectfiM 
the whole country. Three hundred thooaand bcs 
were granted; the young came forward with eoorafSf- 
the old, with firmness. Within a few monthe an anj 
was raised, admirably brave, though still aninstradsi^ 
and the fields of Lutzen and Bautzen witnened freik 
triumphs. The disasters of the campaign of Moatm 
had brought Russia and Anstria to an nD<iers(mn£m, 
and alarmed the powers of the second daaa. Fnm 
was, however, proposed to the emperor, bat tbej 
had no longer to treat with the sovereign of tM 
world. He began to feel that, after having bsm 
conquered by the elements, he wouki be so fay asa 
Though his fast battles had turned out in his frvooi^ ht 
now saw that he might have rivals. Preteomons v«i 
brought forward, the most important of which was Ibst 
he should give np his influence over Germany, sad 
abandon that part of the continent to the left huk sf 
the Rhine. If he had consented, he would have abi» 
doned the confederation, the Jiouse of Saxony, and thi 
kingdom of Westphalia — that is to say, he woold hae 
dethroned his brother. He would perhaps have done m 
one day of hu own accord, but he could not bear to h 
commanded. The emperor felt that a power eontestd 
in that way is a fallen power. His prood nund, whiA 
never know how to stoop, recoiled at the proposals. Ih 
negotiations broke off, and he be^^ the war M[ihi» 
without considering the youth and inexperienoe of Isi 
soldiers, or the discontent of his gtfoerais-in-chiefl Bs 
fought like a lion, but like a Hon mroed into its den. I 
must, however, acknowledce that he was badly aeoos^ 
ed. A short time after that period, some partiodaff 
were told me in confidence, but with so much appeu- 
ance of truth, that I cannot omit mentioning them here. 
The Cossacks were a new engine, which made the wsr 
pjBrilous, especially to the officers who went oat to i«> 
connoitre. Several of them, and particularly those ef 
the general stafi^ who were chosen iodiscrinunately ky 
the major-general, preferred giving us reports takes 
from peasants, to exposing themselves at a distance ts 
the attacks of the Cossacks. By this means the eai- 
peror could no longer ascertain tho truth. The report! 
he received were all satisfactory, because they were est 
true. He thourht himself able to resist, because be 
entertained a nilse idea of the strength of thi 
enemy. He commenced the battle of Leipsie in 
the full persuasion that the enemy's forces were biJt 
half as numerous as they really were. He lost the bal- 
tie, and that defeat completely disorganised his army* 
His new retreat was more disastrous stilTthan when bs 
came from Russia. The army stiH however made oas 
effort at Hansu. A German who owed the first hmt- 
dation of his fortune to the empc^r, whose praises eoa- 
stitute all his glory, dared to resist him at Hanaoi, after 
having abused the ooafidenoe of his sovereign, and 
forced him to abandon bis allies; but the tioofM k* 
commanded were destroyed. This was the hist slnf|it 
of Anteus in the arms of Hercules. A moiitk later, 
when he had agam set his foot on the kod ^ h«i hictb, 
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is fltrenglh retnnwd; and if he was fioally levelled to 
le ground, it wai oiily when treaeon joined iti efibrte 
> those of violence. 

The armj retomed in the most ^ievoos dieorder. 
*he sick and wounded were innumerable. There were 
either hospitals nor private bouses enough to contain 
lem all ; and the most destructive of all diseases, the 
^phus. Attacked not onlv the army, but all the towns 
ttd villages through which the troops passed. 

The emperor returned for the second time to Puis on 
be lOth or 11th of November. The attachment of the 
'rench for him was so great, that on all sides nothing 
mm heard but cries of srief ; and if here and there some 
isults were uttered, they must be laid to the account 
f the emigrants, who beffan to foresee bis fall and the 
stam of the Bourbons. He remained about six weeks 
1 Paris. I think I have already said in these memoirs, 
bat whenever he was onfbrtunate he turned to roc I 
lust not be proud of that circumstance. My attach- 
lentto his person was a duty, — my antipathy to ambi- 
ion and intrigoe was natural to me. A habit of reflec- 
ion made me in general consider affairs in their true 
Lgiit ; and as 1 was very conveniently placed for ob- 
srving them in their entembU^ 1 gave him my opinion 
ritfa a frankness and sincerity to which the ear of so- 
sretgns is but little accustomed. At my arrival, he 
ommanded me to come every evening into the bath- 
oom next to bis bsd-chamber. He then had me called 
nto him, while he, warmed himself, undressed before 
he- fire. We, talked familiarly together fbr an hour 
leibre he went to bed. The first evening I found him 
lo cast down, so overwhelmed, thitt I was frightened. 
^ w^b% to see his secretary, who was my fnend. I 
communicated to him my fears that his mind, formerly 
lo strong, had begun to sink. ** You need not fear,** he 
replied; * he has lost nothing of his energy; bat in the 
svenin^voa see him quite bent down with fktigue. 
He goMTio bed at eleven o^dock, and he is up at three 
>*ol^k ik the morning ; and till night, every moment is 
levoted ib business. It is time to put an end to this. 
Sir he must sink under it, and I shall fall before 
ifan.'' 

The principal subject of our conversation was the 
ittuation of France, i used to toll him with a decree 
if frankness, the truth of which eoold alone make him 
Murdon its mdeness, that France was fktigned to an ex- 
sees ; that it was qnite impossible fbr her to bear much 
longer the burthen with whieh she was loaded, and that 
ifae would undoubtedly throw off the yoke, and acoordr 
mg to enstom seek an alleviation to her sufieriogs in 
novelty, her ftvomi^e divinity. I said in particular a 
gceatdeal of the Bourbons, who, I observed, would finally 
uaherit his royal spoil, if ever fortune laid him low. 
The mention of the Bourbons made him thoughtful, 
and hs threw himself on his bed without uttering a 
word ; but after a few minotes, having approached to 
know whether I might retire, 1 saw that he had ^en 
into a profound sleep. 

He was then busy with the organisation of the Na- 
tional Guards of Paris. The choice of the commanders 
was a very important point. He spoke frequently with 
me about that organization. 1 wished it to be as mili- 
tary as possible. It appeared to me of very great con- 
sequence to compose it of ancient ^ arriors, who having 
their homes and the national glory to defend, would 
electrify the citizens, and easily find in the ardentyonth 
of the metropolis an army of brave men sufficient at 
least to repel the enemy from their walls. I could not 
draw from him a single observation on the point, not- 
withstanding the warmth with which I spoke. The 
list of the superior officers was at last presented, I do 
not now recollect by whom ; but, the very day of the 
presentation, the prefect * * * came to pay me a visit, 
to acquaint me that I stood on the list as commander of 
a division. In the evening I went to the emperor, accord- 
ing to custom. Marshal Berthier came there, and the eni. 
peror saidto him in my presence : ** Do yon know whom 
I have appointed as colonel of the National Guards?** 
He then read over his list, and instead of my name, I 
heard that of Jaubert governor of the bank of France. 
Berthier thought the choice very good ; and I was not 
' surprised at it. As for mo, I was angry at the circum- 
stance, (though there was nothing but blows to be gain- 
ed,) and I len the room. The following day, af\er mass, 
I stood at the audience next to Jaubert. He was a 
eoundllor of state, formerly a barrister at Bordeaux, an 
honourable and clever man, but who never had bad any 
thing to do with the army, and who was besides rather 
a little ridiculous as a military man on account of his 
figure and his habits of life* The emperor went op to 



him, and he thanked him respectfully for the new dig- 
nity with which he had been invested. The emperor 
smiled, and said with that joking ailr so severe in a so- 
vereign : ' ** Tou never rode on horseback, I believe?** — 
** 1 heg your pardon, sire !** — ** Oh yes, I suppose you 
rode on a pony from Bordeaux to Tonnelle ;*' and then 
he passed on to another. Poor Jaubert nevertheless 
loaded his two shoulders with the marks of his rknk ; 
but he never showed himself more worthy of the law- 
yer's cloak than the day the enemy attacked the capi- 
tal. 

Thb singular composiUon of the staff of the National 
Guards was explained by the stiU more singular form of 
the Paruian fortifications. Plain palisadoes surrounded, 
ridiculously enough, the barriers of the city; they 
were barely sufficient to stop a fi^w straggling Cossaclu 
who miffht intrude so far. He did not wish to frighten 
the Parisians, snd draw them from their amusements, 
by an appearance of formidable fortifications, and by 
a warlike composition of the National Guards,. He 
undoubtedly thought that if he proved unable to beat 
the enemy, it would be useless to try to defend a city 
that presented so fow means of resistance and so many 
resources for rebellion. Before be set off, he assembled 
at the Tuilerios all the officers of the National Guards, 
and taking his son in his arms, he presented hi^ to 
the assembly, and made a speech that electrified every 
heart. The cries of " Long live the emperor !*' were 
so energetic and so unanimous, that I was persuaded 
for some time that a feeling expressed with so much 
enthusiasm might perhaps produce some fine result. A 
little roflection, however, recalled the dismal troth that 
penetrated my souL I saw the emperor again in the 
evening : he spoke to me of what had happened in the 
mominff. I told him freely thatthe disposition of the pub- 
lic mind would remain good as long as the enemy should 
not come near Paris ; but that it ought not to be pot 
to the test if the enemy approached. He smiled, and, 
pulling me by the ear according to his custom, he said: 
** You old Roman I you have no illusions.** ** No, sire,** 
I replied ; ** but I rest great hopes on this campaign, 
and a line victory will do more ^ood than all this morn- 
ing's enthusiasm.*' ^ Ah !" said he, getting into bed, 
** it must be gained !" 

I remained that night at the Tuileries. He started 
at four o'clock in the morning. He appeared cheerful, 
firm, and in perfect good health. I had always seen 
him so when departing, and the state of his mind in- 
spired me with fresh confidence. 

General Sebastiani returned from the army and re- 
mained two days at Paris. He gave me sad particulars 
of the campaign. The enemies were so numerous, the 
disasters so great, the country to horribly ravaged, that 
it appeared difficult for the emperor to hold out much 
longer. He soon folt, after the observations I made, 
how dangerous it would be to make known his alarms, 
whieh he had already in some way propagated; and 
wishing to neutralize their' eflbct, he mentioned the 
necessity of defbnding Paris as the only means of saving 
France. Furious complaints and sarcasms arose against 
him in Talleyrand*s cixcle, and among all the high no- 
bility, who already were in correspondence with the 
Count d'Artois. He lefl the capital, hooted by the emi- 

f rants; and if he told the emperor aU he really thought, 
cannot but think that it was upon his report thatthe 
emperor commanded the minister of pohce to arrest 
Prince Tklleyrand, and send him fkr from the metro- 
polis. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

"While the emperor, opposed by all the armies of Eu- 
rope, was strugp^Iing like a lion, running fi-om one to 
another, thwarting all the manoeuvres of the enemy by 
the rapidity of his movements, deceiving them in all 
their calculations, and exhausting them with fatigue, 
othor foes, much more dan^rous than they, were in 
Paris entering into a secret league with foreigners, to 
hasten his fall. M. do Talleyrand, whom they had cho- 
sen for their leader, did not, however, second their hos* 
tile measures as much as their impatience required. 
The great name of Napoleon, — ^fifteen years of brilliant 
victories, — the inexhaustible resources of his genius, 
— his unconquerable vigour of mind, — ^tbe still existing 
possibility of a peace m the midst of battle, — finally, 
the sentiments of France, who still wished well to the 
emperor, — all these circumstances gendered the greatest 
prudence necessary. Besides, what had he to expect 
from the Bourbons ? Could they have forgotten that his 
conduct had been ever hostile towards them fbr the last 
five and twenty years 7 — ^Director of the Constituent 



Assembly^ — minister of the Directory, and Napolson<- 
a married priest, how could he find grace in their eyes? 
On the other hand, if France finally triompbed over so 
many enemies, what would he not have to raar flrom an 
irritated conqueror,, who could not but be aoquainted 
with his treasonable conduct 7 Was be destined to end, 
far fix>m his country and in exile, the last days of an 
infirm and disgraced old age ? He therefore did his 
utmost to keep his friends in bounds ; and, that he 
might not be crushed by the violent measures of the 
boisterous minister of police, his ingenuity and skill 
were exercised to throw trouble and perplexity in the 
way of the Duke de Rovi^ It was he who, according 
to public report, had presided at the execution of the 
Duke d'Enghien : he had not striven to hide the parti- 
culars of it, which had been exaggerated ; and nothing 
could equal the hatred the royalists bore him. He had 
a numerous family, and his fortune was not sufficient 
f«>r him to do without the salary he drew from govern- 
ment. 

How could he besides preserve his rank, or even his 
tranquiOity, under the reign of the Bourbons 7 M. de 
Talleyrand, afler having presented him with a faithfiil 
picture of what his situation would be in case the em- 
peror should fall, an event which appeared scarcely to 
be avoided, applauded his fidelity and devotion ; but ad- 
vised him not to shut out from himself all possibility cf 
pardon, or even favour, at the hands of Louis XVIIL by 
taking measures of rigour and violence against the 
royalists, the consequences of which might be fotel even 
to the emperor himself^ as they might occasion disturb- 
ance in the capital, which the police would not be able 
to suppress. The minister was nM>st certainly shaken. 
The Messra. Polignac, who had been confined since the 
afiair of Georges, first in a state prison, and then in a 
mauen de Banti^ escaped about that time, afW having 
given a thorough beating to the police inspector, who 
was to have transferred them to a prison a considerable 
distance from Paris. The Dutchesy of Rovigo was 
their relative ; and a few days afler the entrance of the 
Count d'Artois, the dake told me thattfie Messre. PoUg- 
nac had just been with him, and had requested him to 
publish in print that it was to him they owed their li- 
berty. He waived the proposal ; but it was easy to 
judge that he was not sorry the count should bebeve 
the truth of the anecdote. 

Afler tttf battle of Montereau, the emperor had given 
the Duke de Rovigo an order to send M. de Talleyrand 
from Paris, with a positive injunction to cut off all 
communication between him and his friends in the 
metropolis. I was in the duke's closet when he opened 
the despatch, which grieved him extremely. **What 
is the emperor thinking of?" he said. ** Have not I 
enough to do to keep in awe all the royalists in France ? 
Does he want to throw another Faubourg St. Germain 
on my shoulders 7 Talleyrand alone is able to keep 
them at peace, and prevent them from taking some 
foolish step. I shall not execute that order, and by 
and by tbe emperor will thank me for it." 

The measure would nevertheless have been vary 
wise. Tbe royalists would have been without leaders^ 
and the enemy without directors or encouragement. 
They would perhaps not have dared to venture Uieir 
march upon Paris, which proved-so fatal to the emperor. 
Marraont would not have signed the truce of the 30th 
of Maroh, and Napoleon would have gained the twelve 
hours he wanted to enable him to reach the capital 

That deplorable prepossession of the Duke de Rovi- 
go, who nevertheless remained faithful, was not the 
only cause of our misfortunes. All persons attached 
to government soon shared the same feelings— all had 
fallen into dismay and discouragement ; and with the 
exception of Boulay de la Meurthe, Thibaudeau, and 
some othor retainers of the revolution, familiar with 
political disturbances, who had nothing to expect and 
every thing* to fear from the Bourbons, all the others 
were only intent on saving some part of the wreck for 
themselves. The emperor had appointed his brother 
Joseph lieutenant-general of Paris. That prince, 
though a man of amiable mind and extended informa- 
tion, wanted energy: he could neither persuade the 
council, nor excite the people, who were only waiting 
for a leader. To sa^ the truth, he was distmguished 
by nothing but his obsolete title of king of Spain ; and 
the peninsular war had cost too much blood for any 
gratitude or confidence to attach to the peraon for 
whose profit it was undertaken. The Arohchancellor 
Cambac^rds, a learned lawyer, but a stronger^ more by 
xharacter than even by the habits of his lift, to those 
energetic resolatioDS whieh great dangeri require. 
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could do nothing but submit to tbe common fkte. Tbe 
Duke de Feltre, minister of the war department, a 
good secretary, but a man of a narrow mind, and the 
slave of his yanity, which stack to every thing, served 
the emperor with suspicions carelessness, and dreamed 
already of the prodigious honour he would acquire by 
being a minister of the Bourbons. A council, at which 
the empress presided, was held at the moment the 
enemy entered Nancy, while pursuing Marshals Ra- 
gusa and Treviso. The empress requested that a re- 
solution might be taken in regard to herself and her 
son, for slie relied no longer on her father, and no ac- 
connts had arrived for several days from the emperor. 
None but generous advice ought to have been given to 
her. Boulay de la Meurthe took the task upon him- 
self, and recalling to her memory the conduct of her 
grandmother, Mana Theresa, in presence of the Hun- 
garians, he said, ** Madam, go to the Hotel de Ville ; 
cross the streets of Paris with your son in your arms. 
The whole capital will accompany you to the advanced 
posts. Acquaint the allied sovereigns with your reso- 
lution to remain in Paris, surrounded by your faithful 
subjects, to share their dangers, and to descend only 
by force from the throne, on which you seated yourself 
amidst the applause of those very nations and kings 
who now besiege you.*^ 

This energetic advice appeared to tbe weakness of 
the others no better than revolutionary boasting. Cam- 
bac^r^s read a letter from the emperor, but of old date, 
which contained the order never to expose the empress 
and her son to the risk of fiUling into the hands of the 
enemy. This put an end to debate, and a resolution 
was taken to send the court to Blois, with the members 
of government. 

Among the considerations that -determined the coun- 
cil not to follow the advice of keeping the empress in 
Paris, one of the most important, and which had a 
great influence over the deliberations, was the fate of 
the emperor. 

In fact, what would have become of him, if the allies 
had acknowledged the king of Rome and tbe regency ? 
Paris would have shut its gates upon him. The peo. 
pie, reduced to the utmost extremity, would have sub- 
mitted to the new government. The army would un- 
doubtedly have recoiled at the idea of a civil war, or 
tbe enemy would quietly have destroyed it Besides, 
could the empress sign the destruction of her Jiusband 7 
For it was not possible to keep him at liberty near 
France ; and his situation would have become so very 
peculiar, that there would perhaps not have been one 
corner in all Europe, where the conqueror of tbe world 
could haye rested his head in peace ; whilst his wife 
and his best friends would have been forced, for the 
interests of their country, to wish for his everlasting 
proscription. 

When the empress was leaving Parts with all the 
ministers, the two corps of Marshals Marmont and 
Mortier hastily retreated to the heights round the 
capita], pursued by the Russians and Prussians, who 
bad at last resolved, by tbe pressing solicitation of M. 
de Talleyrand, to advance and make themselves mas. 
ters of the city. The two corps did not muster above 
fourteen thouAind men. Some thousand troops, drawn 
firom the depots at Versailles and Rambouillet, were 
sent to join tliem. The brave young men of tbe Poly- 
technical Institution flew to their aid on the hills of 
Chaumont, and a few battalions of National Guards 
went also out of tbe barriers. All these troops fought 
bravely; but the forces of tbe enemy, augmenting 
from hour to hour, were by no means in proportion 
with those of the besieged. Prince Joseph, having no 
precise instruction for so unforeseen a circumstance, 
did not dare to take upon himself to prolong tbe de- 
fence, without any appearance of success. The people, 
and especially the inhabitants of the suburbs, would 
not have refused to flght. Some already prepared to 
unpave the streets, to raise battlements on the houses 
that were nearest to the barriers, and to take all pos- 
sible precaution against cavalry, and to fire in case the 
enemy were to carry things to such an extremity. 
The people, as I have said, were well disposed ; but 
towards the evening of the 29th of March, there were 
no public authorities in the city but Marshal Moncey, 
commander of the National Guards, tbe two prefects 
of the department, and the police. In leaving Paris, 
the ministers had enjoined them to do all in their 
power to preserve tbe peace, and provide for the sob- 
tistence of the inhabitants. Five days had elapsed 
•inoa any certain news had arrived from the emperor, 
and all means of commanication were intercepted. In 



vain I sent off intrepid couriers, and, dnring the last 
two days, several fleet and clever messengers. They 
were bearers of letters written in cypher, wherein I 
begged the emperor to return at any price. I told 
him that the police was no longer strong enough to 
repress the royalists; that his presence alone could 
put a stop to the evil, and that he was lost beyond re- 
source if the enemy got possession of the capital. It 
is unfortunately true that the agents of government, 
attached for a long time to a system of absolute au- 
thority, and accustomed .never to take the smallest 
responsibility upon themselves, trembled at the idea of 
adopting any measnre without the special order of the 
emperor : some, because he was the master of all ; 
others, because the passing events appeared above all 
human power. Prince Joseph was the first who yielded 
to the general dejection. After casting a look of dis- 
may on the plain of St. Denis, covered with foreign 
soldiers and smoking villages, he fled to Blois, autho- 
rising the two marshals to sign a capitulation that 
might save the capital. 

Officers, sent on parley by Prince Schwartzenborg, 
came to the Duke de Ragusa, and declared, that if the 
gates of Paris were not opened to them before night, 
the next day it would be too late, and that the capital 
would be delivered over to all the rigour of military 
execution. 

The duke had no news from the emperor : and al- 
though he was given to understand that notwithstand- 
ing me threats of the enemy, there could be no danger 
in waiting till next day, — that it was possible Napoleon 
might arrive in the night, — that Alexander would cer- 
tainly not rush madly with his army in the midst of so 
populous a capital, the inhabitants of which were 
highly incensed; — ^yet Marmont, confused, and not 
wishing perhaps to leave to another the honour of 
saving Paris, resolved to sign the capitulation, without 
having received any direct order to that effect from 
his general and sovereign. 

1 went to his house on the evening of the dOth of 
March. He was still at table, and next to him sat 
Count Orioff, and several other Russian officers. He 
came to meet me, led me to a private room, and there 
did his best to prove that he could not have acted 
otherwise than be had done; that with less than 
twenty-eight thousand men, any farther defence would 
be but useless spilling of blood. That I acknow- 
ledged ; but could he not wait until the next day to 
sign ? Twelve hours* delay might be of an immense 
benefit to the emperor. I could not suppose it pos- 
sible that he should not be met by at least one of tbe 
great numbers of couriers I had despatched. I was 
convinced that his presence would re-establish affairs. 
The marshal was inflexible: he was too far engaged' 
to be able to draw back. The chief heights round the 
capital were already occupied by the enemy. Our sit- 
uation was terrible, it is true : but tbe presence of the 
emperor was alone worth an army. The people, 
already well disposed, and full of ardour at the sight 
of their sovereign, would have done wonders. 

I had received no orders to go to Blois. f there- 
fore thought I would set off with the Duke de Ragusa, 
who bad acquainted me with his plan of going to. 
Fontainebleau. I left him with an intention of coming 
back, when, on going out of the apartment, 1 met 
Prince Talleyrand and his emissary Bourrienne, who 
were slipping up to the second floor. The sight of 
them was enough for me. These two men, who were 
in open treason, had undoubtedly come to involve the 
marshal in their toils. M. Pasquier had accompanied 
me in my carriage. I communicated my suspicions to 
him. ** What shall I say to you ?** he answered : ** aU 
seems to be over ; there is nothing more to be done.** 
I set him down at the prefecture of police, and retired 
to my lodgings in the Faubourg St. Germain, deter- 
mined never to re-enter tbe post-office. A little be- 
fore daybreak I received an express with letters from 
the emperor to tbe empress. The courier informed 
me that Napoleon had arrived during the night at the 
stage called La Cour de France, and that there be had 
heard the fiital news of the capitulation. Tbe unfor- 
tunate prince had been flying with all his speed to pave 
his capital. The blow was terrible for him . he sat 
down on the parapet of the fountains of Javisy, and 
remained above a quarter of an hour with his head 
resting on his two hands, lost in the most painful re- 
flections ; after which he set off again for Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The following day I returned to M. Pasquier*s : he 
had just come back from tbe camp, whither he had 



been summoned by the emperor of Russia. **■ Yo: 
took your resolution last night,*' he said to me. ^'i 
adopted mine this morning. 1 have received an orda 
to, continue my functions. Napoleon's reign is over, 
and I have written- to Fontainebleau to acqua.iDt tbea 
that they must no longer reckon on me. My family ku 
always been attached to the house of Bourbon. I ban 
served the emperor faithfully. I have taken no sbsn 
in the events which have cast him from the throne, asd 
I return to the ancient dynasty.*' ** I do not pretend lo 
discuss your motives," was my reply ; " bat for me, I 
owe every thing to the emperor : I shall not go neir 
his successor. My public career is at an end, and I 
return to my obrcurity. I have only one i&Toor u 
claim of you : protect me in that retreat where I a- 
tend to go and live with my family, and let not bb- 
levolence disturb the peace f wish to enjoj." 

With these words we separated. I was alro&dy cos. 
vinced that, with the men Louis XVIII. was obiigtd 
to make use of, his difficulties would multiplj at ererj 
step; and without foreseeing as yet tbe eyeots tkl 
broke out eleven months later, I was glad to remais i 
stranger to duties for which I felt so strong an ave^ 
sion, that neither the sanctity of an oath, nor tbe moa 
rigid integrity, could have bound me to them on tbe 9&!i 
oi March following, without the greatest strag;^ ui 
grief on my part. 

The Emperor Alexander entered the citj at tk 
head of several beautiflil divisions ofinfan try, appoiale^ 
as if for a parade. He was preceded by a namerosi 
and brilliant staff. As the procession adyanced akgp 
the Boulevards, it was soon augmented by nnmbenif 
Frenchmen whom our armies had never seen in Ite 
ranks. The Montmorencys, the Dondeaorilles, tb 
Noailles, who then faced the enemy for the first tine, 
were esger to welcome him to the metropolis, and ts 
la^ at his feet the homage of tbe French peo^a 0» 
might have thought, for twenty years France fl&d hm 
wishing for their presence. A little farthei; ailtk 
genteel company of the Paris drawing-rooms jaistei 
the retinue. Women dressed out as for a fHt, as4 
almost frantic with joy, waved their pocket bandktf^ 
chiefs, and cried, ** Long live the Emperor AlexuiderT 
The windows of the houses and the open windest 
were filled with people. I was not so far off bat thu I 
distinguished among them many ladies whose km 
bands had long filled elevated sUtions in the ftSsa 
court, and who themselves, loaded with hoaour tad 
riches, had been attached to the service of the tvs 
empresses. 1 might name them, — but wherefore A» 
grace their memory ? Many of them will have 4» 
acended into the grave before this work appears, lai 
their children ought not to be punished for the diaacM 
conduct of their parents. 

The Emperor Alexander bad nowhere on his ratrdk 
witnessed this boasted enthusiasm of the Freack te 
the king and his family. Ha was candid enongb to 
acknowledge this at a council held at M. <ie Tall^ 
rand's. It was therefore through motives of po&cr, 
and the necessity of circumstances, that tbe lat^ p0- 
suaded bim not to establish a regency. The absesce 
of the emperor of Austria, the unpopularity of hit 
minister, Metternicb, who was present, the forced 
old recollections, and perhaps also the falling off of tin 
Duke de Ragusa, swayed his resohition. 

While tbe«e discussions were going on in Paris, Xi- 
poleon, at Fontainebleau, had already recovered fros 
the blow he had experienced. He sounded the dangvr 
of his position, and calculated his resources. He evert 
day reviewed his troops, animated them by his pr^ 
senoe, and looked as if he wished to familiarize then 
with the idea of marching, back to Paris, and driviif 
the enemy from the capiul. Such an act of d^paii; 
in a man like bim, might have bad terrible eonse^ 
quences. Notwithstanding the severe discipline ti 
which the foreign troops were subjected, the troo^ 
being too numerous for the barracks to contain the*, 
were encamped at considerable distances from ead 
other. Many oflScors lodged in hotels far from tbdt 
troops. Tho play-houses, coffee-houses, ale^boam^ 
and bagnios, were filled with them until a late hour of 
the night. Attacked on all sides, finding at eyary slip 
some new obstscle to their assembling, with enemies ii 
every street, confusion might soon have spread amoaf 
the troops, and the terrible cry of *^Long live the e» 
peror !*' resounding on a sudden, would have aagns^ 
ed the disorder, and exasperated the people. If (hiw 
out of the capital, and a battle lost in the plaki, wkst 
would have been tbe fate of all these tri^mhsat 
troops f This plan appeared feasible dmriiif fyttf 
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ei^rht hours, and was secretly whispered among the 
poople. Not .only the soldiers, but even three'fourtbs 
of the officers, were by no means afraid to undertake 
it. But it was discovered by the marshals, and they 
opposed it through apparent motives of prudence, but 
in fmct through weariness, and a secret wish to aban- 
don the emperor. The correspondence with Paris 
grew every moment more frequent, and the defections 
more numerous. Military commanders were all rich ; 
their families were in the enemy *8 power. To the 
anxiety with which they were tormented, they added 
the hope of remaining great men under the Bourbons. 
The promises made by the conspirators were un- 
bounded. The allies and the king would open their 
arms to them. They were already inndea marshals of 
France, of the old monarchy. The Cross of St. Louis, 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, governments, court fa- 
vours, their uncontested pre-eminence over the most 
ancient families, their names placed next to Turenoe 
and Villars, seemed in their eyes to give them a lustre 
that would fear no comparison, even in future times. 
These childish illusions, — this sordid egotism, made 
thorn forget natural honour, and the faiUi they owed 
to their real soveVeign. A few days were sufficient to 
deceive most of them. 

Alas ! at no period was it more requisite that a deep 
feeling of patrioUAn should have animated their hearts ! 
Twenty-two years before (I was then twenty*three,) 
when the Pruwians spread over the plains of Cham- 
palgne, Paris and all France rushed out against the 
enemy. French youths, devoid of experience and in- 
struction, but conspicuous for love of their country, ex- 
asperated by generous fury, trampled on the old bands 
instructed by Frederick the Qreat Now the barbar- 
ians of Russia, and all the European armies we had 
vanquished, paraded in our squares, sat insolently 
round our hearths ; and the French, who were again 
grown polite, whom prosperity and the luxury of a 
court had re6ned and enervated, looked on the strange 
scene with eyes of indifference. We deserved but too 
well our fate. 

The fire that animated our soldiers was extinguished 
when they learned that the eoLperor recoiled before ill 
fortune, and acknowledged himself vanquished. It 
was then that the army, in despair, felt obliged to sub- 
mit. 

However, the allied sovereigns had not expected 
that submission, and they showed their satisfaction by 
the treaty of the Uth of April. The title of emperor 
was lefl to Napoleon ; the island of Elba was given to 
him in full sovereignty ; a competent income was al- 
lowed, not only for him, but also for his family, and 
gratuities were granted to almost all the members of 
ois military household. These various arrangements 
were ottde in presence of the Bourbons. The king 
refused to sign them, under the pretence that he could 
not acknowledge Napoleon as an emperor; but it was 
agreed, and be engaged his word, that the treaty should 
be executed in all its stipulations. 

• CHAPTER XV. 

Meanwhile the emperor departed for the island of 
Elba, and the rage of bis enemies augmented with that 
circumstance. Neither his fall nor his banishment was 
able to satisfy them ; — they sought his death alone : 
and war having spared him, they resolved to get rid of 
biiA by assassination. This was the last homage paid 
to the genius of the emperor. A sort of superstitious 
awe had seized the minds of all those who had contri- 
buted to his overthrow. ** As long as that man lives,** 
tbey said at the Toiler ies, ^ there will be no lepose — 
no security for France.** Maubriers perverscness and 
desperate chapter, give a great deal of probability to 
all he has said of the proposals made to him by M. de 
Talleyrand. But that was not the only attempt made 
against him before his return from the island of Elba : 
be was nearly poisoned at Fontainebleau. Generals 
Drouet and Bertrand will undoubtedly publish one day 
what the latter told me of the horrible scenes that took 
place during the emperor*s journey through the south 
of France, and all the efforts made by murderers sent 
to the island of Elba by the Governor of Corsica, M. 
Bmlard. 

King Louis the Eighteenth made his solemn en- 
trance into Par's on the third of May. The wealthy 
portion of the population now took upon them to show 
that enthusiasm which the mob is accustomed to lavish 
on the men who daszle their inconstant and unreflect- 
ing iffiagiaations. The sun ^one with all tho bright- 



ness of spring, and added to the magnificence of the 
novel scene. Gendarmes opened the procession ; then 
came a great number of officers on horseback : some 
who, the day before, had, been our foes on the field of 
battle, came to solicit a share of the royal largesse ; 
others, old servants of the monarchy, had long held 
out their hands for imperial favours. By a singular 
distinction, or a cruel mockery, two companies of the 
imperial guards preceded the golden troop. The as- 
pect of those old warriors, covered with scars — their 
eves fixed on the ground, their countenances dejected, 
the rage of their hearts depicted on their son-burned 
faces — ^inspired compassion. At last the king appeared 
in an open caleche, accompanied bv the Docness d*An- 
gouleme and the two princes of the house of Conde. 
The enormous bulk of the monarch, his harsh look and 
severe features, disconcerted the enthusiasm of those 
who had a close view of him ; and after the space of a 
few hours, there remained nothing, even in the mass 
of the population, but cold indifference for the £:>r- 
tuoate brother of Louis XVL 

One of the four royal personages ought, however, to 
have excited very deep interest. The sight of the 
king recalled no recollections : the two old warriors, 
leaders of a legion that had shone with so little lustre, 
represented nothing but an illustrious name and a 
cruel loss. The daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette,* on the contrary, deUvered up in her ten- 
der youth to all the violence of revolutionary tyranny, 
^-deprived of her parents, who died on the scaJSTold, — 
abandoned in the dungeon of an old tower, — was now 
passing slowly before that same Palais de JuBlict out 
of which her mother had gone in a cart to the soaffold. 
In passing that same palace she was about to inhabit, 
what cruel recollections ! — what feelings of compas- 
sion and love might naturally have been excited ! — and 
still the marks of joy, the enthusiasm was lavished 
alone on the old monarch ! Was it that policy g6t the 
better of the more refined feelings of humanity, or that 
the women, who were the most numerous among the 
crowd, are expected, even when moved by the roost 
noble feeUngs of the heart, to show always the smallest 
part to persons of their own sex 7 

The restoration of the royal family had been pre- 
pared with much skill by M. de Talleyrand. It was, 
however, necessary to give it a legal character; and as 
the legidative body was not at that time sitting, they 
had recourse to tho senate, which closed its political 
existence by one of the most disgraoefhl acts recorded 
in history. In despite of all laws, the senate moved 
from the throne, and delivered over to foreigners, their 
lawful sovereign, whom France had elected, and to 
whom they owed their existence. They had, more- 
over, the baseness to insult the prince they disowned. 
I am far from refusing to acknowledge the noble quali- 
ties, the eminent services, and even tke conspieoous 
virtues by which many members of the senate were 
recommended to public esteem; but the stain will 
nevertheless remain for ever fixed on that assembly, 
sineo no effort was tried, no resignations offered, bo 
protest uttered by any one against that fatal sitting 
over which M. de Talleyrand presidod. 

The first measure of the new government was to 
establish the administration, and punish or stifle the 
disturbances which disordered passions might occasion 
in the provinces at the news of its installation. 

But before we fi)llow that government in its measures, 
it is necessary to cast a look upon the nation over which 
it was about to rule. France had been subjected to the 
forms of a republic, to which had succeeded the impe- 
rial monarchy. In 1814 but few influential leaders of 
the republican government survived. With the exoep- 
tion of Carnot and Barra8,who had not bowed to Napo- 
leon, the rest had been mowed by the scvthe of time, 
or seduced by the head of the empire. Merlin, Treil- 
hard, Sieyes, Fouche, and many others, bad donned the 
robes of ministers and senators ; the Brutuses of 1793 
were now designated by the titles of duke, count, and 
even monsei|fneur. In the army I find none but Jour- 
dan, who did not enlist among the titled generals. 
Kleber, Hoche, Desaix, and Moreau, were it is true, no 
more ; but would it be too much to suppose that these 
illustrious warriors, who fell in defending the independ- 
ence of their country, would have also bent under the 
imperial yoke ? 

But Louis XVIII. dazzled by the easy obedience of 
the nation to his predecessor, was far from suspecting 



what had been hidden under the imperial pur]^. He 
did not know what troubles, what cares, what increas- 
ing obstacles, perpetually arose against the former go^ 
vemment. He did not suspect that the passion fi>r li. 
berty had only been compressed, and that the contempt 
the nation felt fi>r the last kings of his race extended to 
him. The hatred of the old court and the nobility, in- 
diflerence in regard to rehgion, and contempt for the 
clergy, had acquired new energy under the imperial 
reign. The king did not know that the emperor had 
lost many adherents in all classes. Finally, since the 
departure of the present king in 1791, a new generation 
had arisen, and taken its rank in the social state. They 
were a grave population, full of energy, nursed in deep 
studv, fVee from superstitious mummery, leaving college 
to fly to the fi^ of battle. To them every career of 
science and ambition was open, and to their success in- 
capacity was the only obstacle. 

Nobody had told the king that all illusion in regard 
to the majesty of the throne had vanished. The em- 
peror had, in fact, never been a monarch, or at least the 
people had never experienced for him the superstitions 
awe with which they had been wont to look upon Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. 

He was admired only as a great man. The people 
beheld in him the gainer of so msny battles, — the con- 
queror of so many kingdoms, — the invincible, the man 
of fate : but still he was always Bonaparte, — a glorious 
name, which his enemies have not been able to tarnish 
nor he himself to deface. 

Louis XVXII. therefore, on his return, no longer fbund 
the halo of his house. In the eyes of pensiUe and cool- 
thinking persons, he was nothing more than an old gen- 
tleman of Versailles, whom circumstances again raised 
to a throne. His fiimily and himself returned, however, 
with the old preiudices of five-and-twenty years before. 
They thought tnat the revolution had been made by 
men, and not by the force of things^ — a fatal mistake 
which had already ruined Louis XVI. They began, 
therefore, to inquire of all they saw, who they were, 
and what they bad done at various periods. An old 
rancour against the constituents, — an affected con- 
tempt for the nobles who had declared themselves in 
favour of the Revolution, — a haughty indifference to- 
wards all the members of the preceding government — 
a disdainful and humiliating politeness towards the 
leaders of the army, because they had still their arms 

their hands : — such were the Matures that marked 
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the conduct of the court. 

The foreign sovereigns, in the midst of the intoxica- 
tion of their triumph, were however wise enough not 
to misuse it ; and far from treating France wUfa the 
violence of a conqueror who thinks he may dare what- 
ever he wishes, thev seconded the patriot party in their 
efforts to prevent France, in her misfbrtune, fiom being 
deprived of all the laws by which she had been governed 
for the last thirty years. The pledges required by a 
civilised age were therefore laid down in a charter 
granted by the king, under the wretched title of Ordi- 
nance of Reformation. The forms of the administration 
were preserved, and the agents of public authority pro- 
visionally maintained in their posts. Extraordinary 
commissaries were sent into all the departments, to 
enlighten and calm the public mind. These commissa- 
ries, chosen for the most part among the disinterested, 
and among the enemies of the emperor, obtained but 
little success^ Private interest, however, wearinees, 
and necessity, produced a surer effect The people 
showed themselves every where distrustful; but I have 
no doubt that if government had advanced with firmness 
and good faith in the principles laid down by the char- 
tor, it would soon have gained, if not aflfecUon, at least 
confidence, and obhvion of the prejudices with whidi it 
was surrounded. 

But the intoxication of a triumph so easily obtained, 
turned the heads of the rovalists. The bragging of the 
emigrants knew no bounds. When thev saw the Bour- 
bons seated on the throne, thev imagined themselves 
masters of tlieir sovereign and aU France. They asked, 
or rather demanded, employments, favours, and money. 
All was lavished on them. B$ust of them were old offi- 
cers, who, at the time of their emigration, enjoyed but 
an inferior rank in the army. Five-and-twenty jrears* 
service was reckoned for them. Senior lieutenants be- 
came colonels, and ookmels majors or lieutenant-gene- 
rals. The pretensions of these old men to glory, — their 
warlike disposition, now so out of season, cast on them 
a ridicule that was eagerly seised by the numerous idle 
young officers, whom peace had brought together in the 
metropolis, and they became the subjects of biting 
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pieMmatry uid faftter irony* Boogi and cuioAtttres 
wtre directod agtinit these peoptOt mod contrilmted to 
hring them ioDto diarepnte. 

An onimportaxit dreamsUnce gtif gorernment an 
idea of the ezasperatioa that begin to epread among the 
people. An actreee of the Theatre Francaise died, abont 
that time, in the Chaomte d*Antin. Her funeral was 
aocompanted by most of the theatrical characters in the 
metropolis. As she had enjoyed a good deal of celebrity, 
the prooeesion was eoon augmented by a gi'eat nomber 
of thoee persons who had applauded her talent When 
they arriYed in front of the church of St. Roch, they 
fimnd the doors shut by order of the vicar, according to 
the ancient cmtom, by which, in France, actors were 
considered as ezcommnnieated. The friends of the 
deceaaed were nnsible to soften the obstinacy of the old 
priest The mob, fUl of indignation, broke open the 
doors of the church, lighted the wax tapers, and beffan 
to sing the prayers consecrated to the dead. At mst 
one of the kmg's chaplains came, a* it was said, to fill 
the sacerdotal functions, and the ceremony concluded 
peaceably. For this ui^breseen disturbance public au- 
thority was unprepared ; and if the king had folbwed 
his first impulse, which was to repel the people b? his 
guards, a riot would in all probability have ensued, the 
oonsequenoes q€ which would have Men incalculable. 

This state of the public mind in regrard to govem<- 
ment,— this propensity towards resistance, spread ra- 
pidly firom Paris to the departments. The awkward 
position of the Imperial magistrates and other persons 
who had been kept in office, and who were all of a sud. 
don oUiged to preach other duties, other afibctions, and 
contrary opinions, cast on them a sort of oUo<|uy; and 
the necessity of making the Bourbons fbrget their former 
doTotion to the enemy, communicated to the exercise of 
their authority a sort of yidence, that wounded and ir- 
ritated efery ona 

The purchasers of national property, who were ez- 
tremely numerous, ten millions of persons being sup« 
pooed to be interested in those sales, were soon tormented 
by the former proprietors, who, fiur firom accepting the 
offbrs that had been made to them through fear, rejected 
all manner of arransement. They declared openly, 
thaX their lands would be restored to them by the kin^r's 
cathorityi and that they ought to reeume the p o ssess ion 
of their property by the same title by which he had re- 
oorered his crown ; that the loss of the subjects and the 
monareh haying been the same, the restitution ought to 
be made at the same time; finally, that the cmuter, 
which was only a temporary oonvention — a plain ordi- 
nance ^ reformation, 'wns to be modified on that point, 
e?en if it were not abolished altogether. 
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ranks and asked the prince for the cross of St. Louis. 
*« What haye you done to deserre itr* — * I have served 
thirty years in the French army.** — »• Thirty years* 
robbery !** ref^ed the prince, turning his back on him. 
It is true, that the marshal having remonstrated, the 
officer obtained the next day what be had solicited; but 
the words were reported about, and I leave the reader 
to judge of the effect they had amonff the troops. 

The corps, dispersed on the surnce of the empire, 
were soon deprived of a part of their officers, whom dis- 
gust and forced resignation banished from the army. 
The staff^ and that crowd of military agents now be- 
come useless, returned to their homes, whither they 
carried the discontent and hatred that filled their breasts. 
The two last campaigns had been ruinous to them- They 
had almost all lost their baggages. Exasperated by the 
presence of an enemy, recently victorious, now masters 
of the country, but who had been beaten during twenty 
years, the necessity of submitting to the yoM of ihd 
Bourbons, whom that enemy had brought with them, 
soon grew unbearable. Without fortune or possessions, 
rejected by government, accustomed to the adTonturous 
lire dTa camp, they saw nothing before tiiem but misery 
and disgrace if the Bourbons remained on the throne. 
They wished at any price to alter their situaticHi, and 
their thoughts were directed with dissatisfiictien to- 
wards the island of Elba. 

So many causes of confiisiQQ were still net sufficient 
to open the eyesof the Bourbons. The three first months 
passed away in apparent tranquillity. Government 
thought nothing was easier than to sulniue the dispersed 
disa&eted ; and the allied sovereigns, who began to 
fear the effbct which migh^ be produced on their troops 
by the example of our easy manners, and especially our 
opinions, consented to retire, after having settled their 
accounts. France had immense sums of money to 
pay ; the terms and conditions of payment were settled, 
not without a good deal of difficulty. The alliee pro- 
bably carried away with them doubts on the long con- 
tinuance of a gofeniraent that began so ill ; but they 
were satisfied at seeing France weakened {at a long 
while, and fallen from Sm high station to which glory 
and civilisation had raised her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I observed aU these seeds of coofiision. I fUt that 
the storm was not fiur distant, and I separated every 
day more and more from the persons who might take a 
share in it I most here explain the singular and peril- 
ous situation in which I was placed. 

The day before the emperor left Paris for the fatal 



The king had returned with a very small number of campaign of Bussia, he kept me with him at the ckise 



nobles who remained &ithfiil to his person ; but all the 
emigrants who had come back in 1801, at the time of 
the amnestf grranted by the First Consul, hastened to 
invade the Tuileries, and added, to the joy they fett at 
the return of the Boiurbons, complaints on their former 
BuHbrings during their emigration. They appeared 
every day, by swarms, at the chapel of the Tuileries, 
most of them dressed in plain clothes, ornamented with 
sfaoulder-knote, and having by their sides the swords of 
their deceased regimenU. The accounts of their an- 
eieht prowess at Coblentz, and in the legion of Cond^, 
appeared pitifiil to those who had beaten them with so 
much fiicility. They seemed as if they had returned 
but the day before ; and their boastlnp^ supported by 
the fiivours of the court, gave great oflmnce to the war- 
riors who had recently fallen with so much glory. 
Finally, after a space of twenty years, the wh<^ troop 
of Coblentz, and the banks of the Rhine, insolently tri- 
umphed in 1814, as if they had succeeded twenty years 
sooner. 

The army was still a greater cause of uneasiness. 
Though exhausted and mutilated by the last campaign, 
still a fbelin^r for glory, and the name of the emperor, 
remained alive in the hearte of the troops. The mar- 
shals, and many of the firuards, had j^ielded to necessity; 
but the greatest part of the officers remained fiiithful to 
these Boole sentiments. Discipline and the military 
virtues were nevertheless preserved, and shone with a 
new lustre. The king could not review the troops him- 
self, on account of the bad state of his health ; and the 
Srinces afi^ted, every time they saw them, a degree of 
istrust and nefflect, which seemed augmented by the 
jealonsy they felt for their glorious dee£. 

The following circumstance has been related to me 
by Count d'Erkm. The Duke de Berri was one day re- 
viewing some regiments garrisoned in the province of 
vA^ck narshal Duke de T^eviso was governor and 



of the evening ; and after giving me all the necessary 
orders for his journey, he said to me :" Go to the grand 
marshal; he will give you drafts on the treasury fi>r 
1,600,000 fr. You will convert them secratly into gK^, 
which the minister of the treasury will procure you the 
means of doing ; and yon will wait my orders to send it 
me.'* So much gold was difficult to hide. I addressed 
myself to the kwper of the ordnance depot, (M. Reg- 
nier,) who was a very ingenious mechanic, and who 
madis for me, in a very clever manner, several boxes 
which looked exactly like as many quarto volumes. 
Each of them contained 90,000 fr., and I placed them in 
my library. When the emperor came back from the 
Russian campaign, he seemed to have entirely forgotten 
the money, andne returned to Germany for 'the cam- 
paign of Leipsic without giving me any particular or* 
ders on the subject The only reply he made to my 
question respecting it was, *« We shall speak of that 
when I come home." At last, when, a few months af^ 
torwards, ho was going to leave Paris €k the campaign 
of France, I insisted on his relieving me fiom & 
charge of a treasure, for which I might perhaps not be 
able to answer in the midst of the importenteventethat 
might threaten Paris. '* Well thon," he said, ** hide it 
at your country seat*' It was in vain that I remon- 
strated, observinff, that the castle of La Veriiere, situ- 
ated on the road leading from Versailles to Rambouillet, 
might be plundered by stragglers of the enemy ; that 
my occupation in Paris never permitted me to remain 
long in the country, and that chance and the slightest 
imprudence might make me lose the money. He would 
listen to nothing, and I was forced to obey. My steward 
was an honest and intelligent man. He made, in my 
presence, during several nights, a hole under the floor 
of a closet on the ground floor. There we deposited the 
fifty-four volumes of Ancient and Modern History. 
Never would any work have been read with more eager- 



laid floor was careAtUy replaoed, and notfaiaf wms 
metsd. The taking of Paris threw the em p eror inte 
Fontaiaeblean* - I most ardently wished to sfaue ha 
fiUa, or at least to reeeive probably his last orders. 9m 
he sent me word by the Duke de yioensa« tbut it wv^ 
be dangerous if I were to eome to see him ; that hs 
wished roe to remain in Parts, where I ini|rht act as I 
pleased ; and that he would let me know at mhbo kto 
period how 1 wss to dispose of hb money. 

That circumstance was one of tlie motiyes thsi 
made me keep so carefully at a distanee t^otn gowzB- 
raent My attachment to the person of ihm empefK. 
the oaths of allegiance I had made to him, n»y gn^ 
tude for his kindness and generosity, mndto me dmi- 
dor at the idea of not devoting to him the reiDaindtf tf 
ray life ; but, on the other hand, honour forbade ise te 
embrace the party of the Bourbons, when I was pbsei 
in the necessity of malnteining a eon-espondenee vitt ; 
him. What punishment woind I not bmre wf^Smai '< 
and deserved, if the king's government, after hai^ 
received my oath, had discovered that I bad in b; 
p o sse s si on a part of Napoleon's fortune, and that I ^ 
posed of it according to his orders^ At tbe timl I 
was making those painful reflections, three faosW 
Prussians occupied the castle of '^rriere. FHWa 
slept in the very room where the Masnre wis kU. 
These soldiers were far firom suiq[>eoUn|p iSat (bn 
would have had only to raise with the pouKs of Ikr 
swords two boards of the floor, to fall upon bei^s? 
gold. They remained there nearly two wafba. 
During all that time, I was in continued agpony. I a. 
peoted every day to learn that all had bees im- 
covered. Fortunately the Prussiana went awtj it 
last, and I was easy, at least in that respect 

The late Empress Josephine had however retanal 
to Malmaison. After a short absence, doring te 
month of April, the emperor of Russia invited kcr a 
return home. He added such flattering ■—iiisulii. 
that she soon resumed, without uneaMneos, her ami 
mode of living. At first few persons went to see her; 
but the Emperor Alexander and the king of Pmm 
having visited her, a great number of foreigners if 
peared in their train, and were soon fiJlowed by SBSif 
Frenchmen, who still felt gratitude and sittacba^ 
to Josephine, and who feared no longer to exjim 
their feelings. The emperor of Russia went fiequ ra fc 
and paid her long visite: their conyersatiooo oe lh> 
poleon were inexhaustible. The Empress Joa^kaA 
mind was neither extensive nor cultivmied ; bet it 
possessed a sound judgment, ingenuity, n thoro«i^« 
quaintance with good society, and inimitoble grA 
whilst her accent which was rather that of a. Cnk 
added a great charm to her conversation. Alexasis 
appeared delighted with her. One day he preseshi 
his brother Constentine to her, and said, * I>o ysaait 
think that the whole person of her majesty, mod sM 
the sound of her voice, have a great resemblaneii 
the Empress Catharine ?" 

Notwithstanding some indhMsreet obeerratyos thl 
escaped her in tho freedom of those nuinMroQs caDi» 
sations, Josephine never belied the tender sActioa di 
still felt for Napoleon. The revolutioo was 
and the throne for ever lost, and still she nei __ 
to impk>re the generosity of the emperor, that he 
soften the fate of her former husband. The pr^& 
he made, and which she repeated to roe with siDceil|i 
were speedily forgotten at Vienna, if it be trae that «« 
at that time Alexander consented to let Napofetfik 
token from the Island of Elba and sent to 8t fiel^ 
Prince Eugene came to Paris, about the time I ^ 
speaking of. The Emperor Alexander took a Kbf 
to. him, made him many professions of frieodahip, 9^ 
promised to give him in Germany a pri]icipafity,di 
population of which should not be less than suty t^ 
sand inhabitants. These arrangemente weremau ■ J> 
altered : the Prince obtained the prmcipalily of &^ 
sUdt, which contains scarcely seven thousand inkd^ 
tonte. The day before his departure, the Emp«« 
Alexander, in a moment of efibsion, said to Pniiee fi^ 
gene, ** I do not know whether 1 shall not one darir 
pent having placed the fiourbcms on the throi»e. Bmtm 
me, my dear Eugene, they are not good people. H^ 
have seen them in Russia, and I know fi:om 
what to think of them.** 

In the midst of these splendid comfortings, _ 
ed by the homage of the most powerful sovereigns of ^ 
continont, death overtook the Empress Josef^ine. 8b 
was subject to catarrhal colds, which a little cue ^ 
repose usually cured in a short time. One day, as s^ 
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felt mn attack of one of these complainta, she walked 
roond the Pkrk of MaJmaison with the kin|r of Prus- 
sia. She grew in consequence worse. Three days 
afterward* she was so ill that Dr. N*** having been 
called in on consultation, gave me the painful commis- 
aion to acquaint Prince Eagene and the queen of Hol- 
land, that within a few days they would be motherless. 
The JBmperor Alexander brought her, the next day, his 
own physician, and remained, the whole day with her ; 
but on the Sunday she sofUy expired in the arms of 



friend. The empress was fifly-two years of age. She 
was an excellent woman in all respects : she embellished 
the throne by the most amiable qualities. Her benevo- 
lence and her kindness may serve as models to all those 
whom birth or fortune sentence to wear a crown. 

The Emperor Alexander also wished to make a pro- 
vifiion for the Queen of Holland. Her husband had 
left her. Alexander procured for her the title of 
Duchess of St Leu. Louis XYIII. did not dare to 
refuse openlv, but his minister Blacas made so many 
difficulties, that Alexander sent his aide-de-camp to the 
TuiJeries, with an order not to leave the palacie until 
the patent waa delivered to him, if eveu he should be 
obliged to sleep there. 

The Empress Josephine was buried in the church of 
RoeL The funeral ceremony was celebrated with great 
sfdendour, by special order of the emperor of Russia, 
who wished to give a last token of regard to the me- 
iD<»j of Josephine, by sending as chief mourner. Field 
Marshal Sacken, of all his generals the one for whom 
he had the greatest esteem, and to whom he had in- 
trusted the government of Paris. 

The death of the Empress Josephine was the last 
blessing fortune conforred on her. Aceustomed to all 
the enjoyment of luxury, and not knowing how to set 
boonds either to her expenses or to her charity, whilst 
the new government refused to pay the pension that 
had been granted her by the treaty of the 1 Ith of 
April, she was on the point of feeling all that trouble 
th»t accompanies want of order and imprudence. The 
return of the emperor on the 20th of March would, be- 
■idesi, have undoubtedly compromised her. Her afibc- 
tioo for him, and the enthuViasm his presence would 
have created, vironld have led her into measures for 
which ^e could not have expected pardon from the 
Bourbons. She would therefore have boon obliged to 
end her unfortunate days far from France and her 
friends. 

Prince Eugene was going to return to Germany. Not 
receiving any accounts from the Island of Elba, I re- 
solved to acquaint him with my situation. He was de- 
votMi to the emperor, and ho was my friend. I pro- 
po«4 lo bun to take charge of 800,000 francs, and send 
theoi tethe Island of Elba. 

Feelibg myself a little easier from the thought of hav- 
ing saved half the sum, I exerted my utmost prudence 
to keep the eyes of the police off me. M. Pasquier 
was no kager there ; and his successor, prepossessed by 
the idea of the general excitement which was daily aug- 
mented by newspapers and pamphlets written by men 
who obsA'ved no moderation, naturally forgot a person 
like myself whom his investigators never met with, and 
whose name was never uttered in his presence. 

What I had foreseen happened at last. The charter 
was infringed by underhand practices, and the press 
complained openly of them. The abuse with which the 
emperor was overwhelmed by the royalist papers exas- 
perated all the adherents and friends of the hero. Re- 
criminations took a violent character, and some writers 
searched the old Moniteurs, and published the odious 
imputation with which the king had formerly been 
charged at the time, of tbe triu of the Marquis de 
Faviaa. 

9C»>Rey, a lawyer from Grenoble, described in a work 
vHiieh was eagerly read, all tbe infringements made on 
the charter from the day it had been granted. Two 
young men, Messrs. Comte and Dunoyer, published a 
periodical work, called Le Censeur, in which the princi- 
plea of liberty were developed with an energy and a 
strength of argument that gained universal applause. 
Tbe writings of the royalists contained abuse on the 
revohition, and on all, without distinction, who had 
taken a share in it; to which tbey added such provok- 
ing threats, that it was imposeibl^ not to perceive that 
their aim was to punish all. 

This hostile disposition had extended all over France, 
by the very measures that government took to alter or 
weaken it. Fearing, not without some reason, the 
troqw aiiemUed under the colours, they had come to a 



resolution of disbanding more than hdlf of them. The 
sufferings of want soon took the place of the happiness 
they had enjoyed on finding themselves returned in 
peace to their homes. The nitigues, the dangers, and 
even the disasters of the last campaign were soon obli- 
terated from their memory ; and tbey onl v retained the 
enthusiasm with which the recollection of the emperor 
inspired them in their idle hours, mingled with pity for 
his fall, and indignation at tbe disgraceful treatment he 
suffered from enemies he had so often vanquished. The 



thfe Countess d'Arberg, her lady of honour, and her ^lory they had been promised, the military rewards that 
/■.: J rni /lA.. * r au^ couldnot have escaped them, the illustrious title ofsoldiers 

of the grand army, and the universal veneration that was 
to eml^llish the remainder of their days, had all disap- 
peared. They returned to their homes poor and hum- 
bled, and had moreover to suffer from the mistrust of 
the agents of the new authorities, and from the con- 
tempt of that crowd of nobles, most of them old emi- 
grants, who ranked among the rights and privileges the 
pkiasure of detracting from the miiitaiT^ glory, and 
branding with the name of revolt tbe heroic exertions 
of the French to save their country from a foreign 
yoke. 

Most of the generals who had been retained, and even 
those who commanded military dirisions, soon perceiv- 
ed, by the reception they met with at court, that the 
day was not for off when they would be set aside to 
make place for the royalists, whose long idleness was 
repaid by an accamnlation of rank. 

I saw none of my old companions in arms ; but a 
conversation I bad with one of my friends opened my 
eyes, and made me more attentive to what was passing 
around me. My lodf ings, which were situated in the 



Faubourg St. Germain, placed me under the necessity 
of frequently crossin||r tbe garden of the Tuileries. I 
met there one day a former aide-de-camp of the empe- 
ror. We talked about public affairs, and he said to me : 
^ I have just met Marshal Ney ; I have never yet seen 
a man more exasperated than he against government. 
Hb lady was yesterday so cruelly insulted at the Tuile- 
ries, that she went homein tears. The old duchesses taxed 
her with being the daughter of a chambermaid.^ Her 
aunt, Madame Campan, has just lost the situation of 
superintending lady of the establishment ut Ecouen, 
notwithstanding the marshal's solicitations. The harsh 
and insolent manner of Count de Blacas, to whom the 
king roforred him, added to his exasperation." 

liiis account appeared so singular to me, from the 
disposition in which I supposed uie marshal to be, that 
I could not help expressing some idoa that it might be 
exaggerated. '^ If you thmk me mistaken,** returned 
the aide-de-camp, ** let us oontinue our walk. He will 
soon pass through here again to return home, for 1 
know he is gone to the Rue du Mont Blanc, and you 
may hear him yourself.** 

hi &ct, the marshal appeared in about an hour. We 
stood at the entrance of the terrace, by the water-side. 
When he saw me, he immediately came up to me, and 
we walked all three together. " Well,'' "aid ho, •♦ so 
you have kept yourself aloof; you are at peace, for from 
this puddle. How happy you are, that have no insult 
or injustice to suffer ! These people are so ignorant, 
they know not what a Marshal Key is. Shall 1 be 
obliged to teach it them ?** 

lie continued there for half an hour, to vent his pas- 
sion ; and, notwithstanding some reflections we made 
with a view to calm him, he left us abruptly. This fact 
wiU undoubtedly appear a oonsiderable charge against 
him ; and many persons will be tempted to connect that 
speech vrith his conduct in the month of March follow- 
ing. This would however be a mistake. The marshal 
was a man who always acted upon the first impulse : 
he did not love the new government ; but (it must, alas ! 
be acknowledged) he loved the emperor still less. A fow 
days after the conversation 1 mentioned, he went to his 
seat at Coudreaux, and remained a complete stranger 
to all that foDows. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The youngest and most ambitious among the general 
offioeis were naturally the most discontented. Stopped 



* The lnd3r of Marshal Ney wasa daoghter of Madame Augnle, 
chambermaid to the queen. H«r unfortunate mother, who was 
persecated io 1793 by the revoluiionary committees, threw berwlf 
into a w^l, to escaiie from tlie scafibJd, and to avoid by a volun- 
tary death the confiscation of her property. She bad three daugh- 
ters, all of th«n remarkable for their beau^r and the most amiable 
qualities: Madame Gamot, (afterwards Madame Ddaville.) the 
lady of Marsha) Ney, and Madame de Broc, who met with her 
death by failing into a torreai near Aix in Savoy. (iVato of the 
Author,) 



all of a sudden in the midst of their career, forced to 
mix again with the crowd, fortune and honours escaped 
from tlieir hands, when they seemed to have only one 
step more to take to gain them. Accustomed to a 
showy life, their large salaries were suddenly cut ofi^ 
and tney experiencea great disappointment in not being 
able to keep up the brilliant tank that had been assign- 
ed to them in the army and in the world, the enjoyment 
of which would perhaps have comforted them. I do 
not say that ^heir love of their country and their devo- 
tion to the emperor had not a great share in their resent- 
ment ; and all those causes added together, made their 
situation insufferable. The universd contempt for the 
new government, and the clamour that waa raised, on 
all sides, persuaded them that the fiivourable moment 
for an insurrection hod arrived ; and some of them did 
not hesitate to employ for that end the troops with 
which government had intrusted them for its defence, in 
full reliance on the oath of allegiance they had taken. I 
had not the least knowledge of the plot. It was M. de 

P who first spoke to me aboet it, and who, with 

the confidence and levity of youth, acquainted me with 
all its particulars. He did not even seek to bide the 
names of any of its leaders. By all I had heard, I soon 
discovered that every body knew the secret except go- 
vernment. It was Marshal Soult who hold the portfolio 
-of the war department ; but having at that time bo 
other wish than to efface by bis new zeal the remem- 
brance of hb old affection ror the republic and the em- 
peror, he consecrated all his time to the Vendeans and 
their history, making the king sign an ordinance for the 
monument at Quiberon, and placing them in the army. 
Far from enlightening the soveref^ on the spirit of the 
army and the people, be knew so little about it himself^ 
that he thought it quite natural to assemble with great 
^clat, in the city of Nantes, all the remains of the old 
rebels of the Vendte, for a solemn distribution of pen- 
sions and orders. The Nantese, at the sight of their 
old foes, who had so frequently shown marks of cruelty^ 
were at the point of insurrection. The agent of the 
minister was obliged to run away, leaving behind him 
an iDceosed population, ready to take up arms to repel 
this counter-revolutionary attempt 

This awkward act was soon after followed by an un^ 
just abd brutal measure, which augmented the exafpe- 
ration of the military. GSeneral ucelmans, one ef the 
most brilliant leaders of tbe army, had been first aide- 
de-camp to the king of Naples. One of the physidane 
of that prince setting off to join him, ESxeelmans gav» 
him a letter, wherein he foehngly expressed his attach- 
ment to his former general Seme loose wordi on tbe 
energy of the army, which still subsisted notwithstand- 
ing Xb p^ce, and ofiers of service, concluded his let- 
ter. Thefkrson who had taken charge of it was ar- 
rested; the letter was then delivered to the minister of 
war, (then Greneral Dupont,) who reprimanded General 
Excelmans fbr tbe very slight impropriety he had com- 
mitted. Btit the letter remained in the office of ^he 
minister. One of the first measures of Marshal Soult, 
when he took the portfolio, waste decide that General 
Excelmans should leave Paris, and go and reside, until 
farther 'orders, in tbe department where he was bom« 
The general resisted, allegingi with reason, that his 
natural home was in the metropdis, having no property 
in tbe department, where he had not even been for thie 
last twenty years. Finally, he only solicited a respite. Ma- 
dame Excelmans had heea for three days in the pains 
of child-birth. All the friends of her htisband surround- 
ed him, and encouraged hkn to resist an order which 
had all the appearance of a lettre de cachets The minis- 
ter was going to use violence^when one of the general's 
companions in arms, General flahaut, helped him to 
escape. A eourt martial assembled at Lille to try himi 
he went there and was aequitted. This acquittal was 
a fre^ triumph to the friends of the emperor, and a 
powerful encouragement to those who were at the head 
of the (4ot. 

One of (be leaders was General Lallemant, whom I bad 
known in Italy and in Egypt, when he was an oflieer of 
the guards, and afterwards aide-de-camp of General lu* 
net. He wished me to take an active part in the con- 
spiracy, and especially to imdertake (he commission of 
acquainting the emperor with it. He Observed that I 
bad undoubtedly kept secure means of correspoodUig 
with him. He opened to me his plans, which were to 
seize the persons of the Bourbons, procUim the emperer, 
and replace him on the throne. Marshal Davoust, the 
Dukes of Otranto and Bassano, and several others, whose 
names I forget, were the heads of tbe enterprise. The 
more he advanced in his expUoatioo^ the nM>re my alam 
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and iraeatiDess depilv^d me of all power of replyiofc- 
In lUteoiDg to him, it wat not, I ackoowledge, the f^te 
of the king that caiited my anxiety, but that ot the empe- 
ror. I however answered, '* The persons whom you 
have named are very able, and their co-operation un- 
doubtedly makes your success veiy probable; but still, it 
seems to me, you dispose very freely of the emperor, 
simply to acquaint him with an undertaking, in regard to 
which be has not been previously consulted : to dispose 
of his fate without his permission appears to me a very 
bold act. First, I positively declare, 1 have no sure means 
of sending him a letter. 1 even intreat his friends not to 
address hfm any, as I am sure they will be stopped by 
the posts of France or Italy, and sent to Vienna, where 
M. de Talleyrand strongly solicits a more distant exile 
for the emperor. The motives on which he grounds his 
demand have not as yet appeared sufficient to determine 
the allied powers to such a measure ; but I leave you to 
judge what effect would be produced upon them by a 
correspondence such as yon wbh to undertake. I am 
convinced the emperor would be sent to the world's 
end, and perhaps ev^ murdered. Who knows whether 
he may nor have plans of his own, which yours rosy 
counteract and destroy ? Do you think his 'mind is 
weekened ? Has he no friends left in Italy 2 Can he 
not easily be informed of what happens here ? Finally, 
baa be leifl his orders with any body ? Has he sent any 
over since be has been in the island of Elba ?'* — ** As 
you think It dangerous to write*'* replied the general, 
** we sImII strive to send him somel)ody of great trust. 
As for our plan, it is too far advanced lor us to delay the 
esecution of it any longer. If we put it off till some 
other time, the emperor will be one day unexpectedly re- 
moved from the island of Elba, in spite of the brave men 
who guard him»and then all will be lost beyond resource. 
For the rest, spjeak to the Duke de Bassano ; communi- 
cate to him your anxiety ; but be sure we will not. 
This government is not to be borne ; we will break it 
with our swords ; our resolution is taken.*' 

I went the day after to the Duke de Bassano, whom I 
had not seen since the restoration. * After having rebted 
the conversation I had had with Lallemant, I expressed 
my fears, not only in regard to a correspondence with the 
island of Elba, but also to the strange trust they reposed 
in the Duke of Otranto. Marat spoke openly to m^— 
« This is quite a military operation," be said; " u>e have 
nothing to say in it : all that concerns lis is the return of 
the emperor. 1 know not how to acquaint him of it*, if 

rm have no meant, and if you think them all dangerous, 
am, moreover, as much convinced as you are that it 
would be fuB certain ruin to commit even a single word 
to paper; and,jn (set, I gave no letter to M. Fleury de 
Cbaboulon» who, you knew, set off more than a fort* 
night ago. To be sure, when be left us, tbe militaiy 
conspiracy was not yet batched ; or, at least, I had no 
knowledge of it. As to tbe Duke of Otrantfl^I do not 
share your mistrust: he has entered on tbe business with 
so much ardour, and be is en such bad terms with the 
Bourbons, that I am sure he will not betray us." — "Very 
well; but suppose be be sincere in this, who knows 
whether he has not some after thought, and whether he 
does not intend to work for another?" — " I do not know 
for whom it should be : he can have no thoughts on the 
Duke of Orleans. Of that 1 have indisputable proofs. 
Neither he nor any other would dare to touch that ques- 
tion with the prince. Come and see me often, and I shall 
make you acquainted with every thing." 

My conversation with the Duke de Bassano bad aug- 
mented my fears for the emperor. The name of the 
Doke of Otninto appeared fatal to me, and I returned a 
few davs afterwards to the duke's house, to speak again 
with him on the subject. He was closeted with the 
Prince of Eckmuhl; but I found Count Thtbaudeau, who 
was very well informed of the whole business, and knew 
the plot in its most minute particulars. I communicated 
to him my anxiety concerning Fouche. His answer was 
^^* It is not yet very clear In my eyes that he really 
wishes for the return of the emperor, but be will remain 
faithful to us on the occasion." 

While we were talking together, tbe Prince of Eck- 
muhl came out of the duke's cabinet, and tbe latter tak- 
ing us aside, acquainted us that the prince bad just de- 
clared be gave up all co-operation in the undertaking, 
'i'he reason he gave was, the levity of tbe leaders, and 
tbe certainty that the court bad already some suspicion 
on tbe subject. Hb resolution came rather late; his 
name bad encouraged all the others. The means of exe- 
cution bad been submitted to him, and be had Approved 
of them ; it was therefore fear that made him recede, for 
repentance could scarcely find a place in tbe heart of such 
a man. Finally, be stopped rather late, the motion hav- 
ing already begun, the dike being broken, and the torrent 
ready to overflow on til sides. Tbe initiated were ex- 



pecting with great anxiety the news of the rising. Only 
three days more were wanting for us to receive it, when 
we learned that Lallemant and Lefebvre-Desnouettes had 
been discovered at La Feren, through the vigilance of 
General DabovUle and Colonel Lyon ; that Lallemant 
was taken with his brother, and that a court-martial was 
already convoked to try them. The cause seemed lost 
beyond resource. Anxiety and despair seized all the 
friends of the ^mperor. Without uneasiness with regard 
to myself, I sighed over the fate of so many brave men, 
who were going to expiate on the scailbid their fidelity 
for him whom they still looked upon as their sovereign, 
when suddenly an extraordinary event, an absolute mira- 
cle, began to be reported about, secretly at first, but soon 
with undoubted certainty. It was on Monday the 7th of 
March. I was crossing the Tuitleries at nine o'clock In 
the morning, when I perceived on the steps of the gate 
leading to the Rue de Rivoli, M.-Paul Lagarde, late com*> 
missary-general of the police in Italy. I saluted him with 
my hand in passing by, and continued my way under 
the trees, towards tbe terrace on the water-side. Hear- 
ing some person near me, 1 was going to turn round, 
when the following words wliere whispered in my ear : 
— ** Make no gestures ; show no surprise ; do not stop ; 
the emperor landed at Cannes on the first of March ; the 
Count d'Artois set off last night to oppose him." It 
would be impossible for me to express the confusion into 
which these words threw me. . I could scarcely breathe 
from emotion: I continued walking like an Inebriated 
fnan, and repeating to myself—** Is It possible ? Is it not 
a dream, or the most cruel mockery ?" When I arrived 
on the tcrace on the water side, I met the Duke de Vi- 
cen^a, went up to biro, and I repeated to him the news 
word for word, and in the same tone of voice in which 1 
had just received it. He being of a hasty temper, and 
accustomed to view things on the worst side, exclaim- 
ed :~*< What an extravagance ! How ! to land without 
troops! He will be taken; be will not advance two 
leagues into France ; he is a lost man. But it is impos- 
sible ! however," he added, ^ it is but too true that tbe 
Count d'Artois set off hasti^ last night." 

The ill-humour of the Duke ^ Vicenxa and bis fatal 
forebodings were irksome to me. I left bim, to indulge 
at liberty tbe joy I experienced. At home I found no 
one who would share it. Madame LavaUette was dis- 
mayed at the news, and drew sad omens from it. I ran 
to the Duchess of St. Leu, and found her bathed in tears 
of Joy and emotion. After tbe lapse of t few moments, 
we began to etlcubrte tbe immense distance between 
Cannes and Pacis. ** What will tbe generals do that 
command on that road ? What the public authorities ? 
What tbe tMops? What effect wUl the arrival of the 
Count d'Artois produce ?" It appear^ to ^s as if noth- 
ing could resbt tbe emperor ; and we concluded that, 
when once he should arrive at Lyons, all opposition 
would become impossible. From that moment the. 
duchess closed her door. All the suspicions of the 
royalists, all the eyes of the police, centered upon her. 
During the eleven months that bad elap^» her house 
had not been much frequented. Some glnerals, a few 
ladies and young men of the new court, visited her of- 
ten ; but the conversation never turned upon the em- 
peror. A small number of faithful friends alone now and 
then inquired what was his manner of living, — what 
would be his future situation. 

An undefined feeling convinced us that be would re- 
turn ; that a life of miracles would not be terminated on a 
rock between Italy and France; but how, and by what 
means, was that to happen, our imagination, active as it 
was, could not conceive. Every day we counted the 
errors government committed, those they were supposed 
to commit, and the mass of prepossessions, complaints, 
violent or satirical writings. In which the ridicule of the 
royalists and theabsurdity of their plans were exposed to 
light with so much bitter irony. But, notwithstandinfc 
all that, tbe people were satisfied with laughing and 
shrugging up their sbouklers : ttie soldiery obeyed, and 
tbe mob appeared resolved to remain quiet How could 
the emperor, therefore, think of showing hin»elf to t 
government that appeared strong, and to a people that 
seemed to have forgotten him ? And, lo I all of a sudden 
he lands In France ; he agitates the minds of every one ; 
his formidable name spreads dismay and discouragement 
among those who command and those who detest him. 
The days, hours, and minutes were counted. Every 
morning the newspapers published tbe most sinister re- 
ports : be bad either been taken or had fled to the 
mountains. No certain accounts were received. Our 
consternation augmented from day to dav. I took long 
walks in the suburbs, and found every where the appear- 
ance of complete indifference. The labours tfnd habits 
of the people remained the same. But the police, who 
carefully giathered the movements of the evening, in tbe 



cabarets and other places of resort of the lower dma, 
were struck with awe at the energetic speecbs s and b 
rible plans that were secretly circolated. They dired u| 
however imprison any individual of those classes, fot Its 
of causing dots, the consequence of which migbit hti 
been frightful.* 

It must however be acknowledged, that tbe tn^ 
people, menied men, |ind lawyers, did not share tiwe 
sei^iments. The position of the court inspired so ht 
est ; tbe jests to which It was exposed fraioed n^ 
applause ; but >tiIU the too recent preseaceof theeoeej 
caused great anxiety and t sort of stuperaetioo k ik 
arrival of tbe emperor. Nevertheless, witk the asx^ 
tion of a Jew young men who enlisted at VioceiB!i 
royalists, nobody appeared wltHog to figbt. Tbe Cos 
d'Artois rotumed in despair, unable to place toytai 
dence in the army. All the regiments he bad metvil 
all the troops be had assembled at Lyons, bad refwda 
obey bis orders. Marshal Macdonald, so beloved b;;ie 
army, could not even obtain a hearing. Tbe i^TeiiMH 
of Napoleon had Intoxicated and turned tbe BiBd<t^ 
every one. An immense number of peasaats bdjsiKJ 
the army. A word, a sign, would have beeo suffiHeiti 
make them murder all the nobles and priests. Fori- 
nately, some moderate men undertook to leadtbein» 
rection, and found means to direct it solely teirardi Bef 
parte. **Do not tarnish tbe emperor's name!" iki 
cried on all skies ; ^ he will not soflfor a drop of Uoodti 
be spilt." 

Days passed away, and each hour made tbe dup 
more imminent. M. D • * *, the Pr^fet of Pohce, w 
succeeded by M. Bounienne. The friends of (he»- 
peror knew what they bad to fear from that BitB,ite 
was t former schoollellow of Napoleon, at the oiiaj 
college, and afterwards his eecretary. He bad hm» 
missed for some shabby tricks, and at the reitoitMb 
had delivered himself up, body and soul, to the rajik 
party. The choice of this person bad beea oadosM 
fixed upon, because he was perfectly well arqsucie 
with tU the friends of tbe emperor and tbeir bib^L I 
knew Ibat be was capable of any act, aad i wu paitift 
larly anxious about tbe Duchess of St. Leu,aD(il)«rtfi 
children, whom it was resolved to take as boetigiii a 
case the court should be obliged to fly to foteigB pu& 
She went, however, betimes, to seek t refufe vitbno^ 
Creole woman from Martinique, who was eotiieljdena. 
to her. 



♦ loccupiedat thattimeapartof theoUBotrideUw^ 
whicb belonged to M. de Lamoignon's 80o-ln-law, M. deuss 
Madame de tttael lived on the groond floor of tbe Nsev 
TJie dav aHer Um news of Uie en^teror's lasding bad «nm« 
sent to beg I woald come down to ber. When 1 «««"» **, 
ing-room she came to meet me, ber anas croned betoR ' 
breast, and said wHb a fUtering but atill soaoroas vote J^ 
sir, so be ia come back !"— ^ Heia not yet antved: Un jwr, 
Jong, and I fear tbat many obstacles . . ."-"He wiUim« » 
be here in a few days, I bavc no delusion ! Oh ! my GoU j^ 
is then loet for ever! Poor France: After ao muxj ai^w- 
aoiwithstaading such atdent, such uoanlmons wiAa. • • '^^ 
potisn^will prevail, and I must leave tbe eoootry.-lesn^ 
doubtdfily for ever ! One month more, and I Bhoiud Im^^ 
thoae two poor cbiidrpn. I ahould have been N*^\^j^ 
pointed to the room into whicb ber daughter and M. ^^^. 
retired.) " Bat, Madam, why abould yoa take to v^^ 
resolution ? You have nothing to fear frwn the onp*'^.^ 
tune and pabllo opinion, which is so powerfhl, will o^^f^, i 
fluenee over Wm." "No, I wUI go. What can 1 do "J^ 
should li&ve too muob to sefler. Alas ! when I taw ^^^^ 
in England, tbey listened to truth. I depict to them tkc ot^ 
of France, what she wished to have, what it wai ea»7 *» ^"^ 
I tboikht I had convinced them : and hers, during «*«'**JSl 
will ^ believe I have not been able oncetoar»ktt^ J 
saw tliem advancing towards tbe abyss, and my**"7Seai 
been rejected. I love them, I regard them, becanse tWT **2jJ 
give me liberty, and because they are honest mea. '^rt^ 
that Bonapartf! will not dare to oppress me at present: w^ 
under bis ayes! never!" Then Jookhig fuU in sjy »*' 
added : " I do not wish to discover your secret^ d|M " 
what share you have bad hi this foolieb expedition: w > 
upon you to help me to escape from the iU-tt«*^°l!f.S« 
tion that may b€»in even before bis arrival, for all WB"2lfl 
me 80 Well prepared." " For my pan, you rauyrffj^ "J , 
hear that they have any intention of onng you 01. p^ ^ 
my doors open at any hour of the day. and s*f*5, v., »_ 
through my garden shall be provided for yon." i***,"?' ^j 
touched with what she had said, and with her ^^'^^ ^i 
days afterwards shegavc a roitt to eight hundred P^Jo^ < 
court and the city. There was a cuncert and a IIJjl^' ^tl 
my tjriends who had been there came up to in& •J.^T, 
be had witnessed. The scene was anbnaied ^JJl 



him 

and wuuMi pcroam uc ibscu ; «mu o**u • "^""i^i itoiiCO'^" 

disturbed the minds of every one : tbey seemed ^^'^'i^LgBU^ 
of seeldng foigetfulness in noisy diversions, to "'^S' '^JJpii^ • 
and terror, f saw Madame de Suel no more. ^ ,: ,rtfls' 
few days before the 20tb of March: and the «2PfxUl«** 
spoke of tbe departure, appeared vexed at tbe "WP "f ^^^ 
It was even reported to me at ttiat time that he Bi»« "^ 

poeals fi>r her to come back. 
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, Not wishing to compromise toy of my frioDds, I con- 
cealed mTself in the hotel of the dncbess, bnt in that 
part of the hoolM kept apart for the servants. It was 
the 14th of March : 1 had no news from the provinces ; 
bnt* notwithstanding the false accounts with which the 
papers wore filled, I conld see that the emperor ad* 
▼anoed rapidly, and that it was no longer possible to 
oppoee any obetacle to his march. The Duke de Berry 
had joet received the command of a camp near Paris. 
The officers, who had began by immeasurable profes- 
aioDV of fidelity, soon grew colder and more reserved. 
As for the soldiers, the wind itself seemed to waft to 
them the name of the emperor; every bird they saw 
'Was to them the imperial eagle. The rigour of militaiy 
discipline, exhortations, entreaties, were not capable of 
keeping them within bounds ; and during the three last 
days that preceded the arrival of the emperor, woe to 
those amon^ the troops who would have dared to abuse 
him, or designed to attack him ! 

At last, on the 20th of March, at six o^clock in the 
morning, I learned that the king and the wholo court 
had left Paris during the night, and that the city was 
without magistrates or military leaders. I left my 
retreat, intending to return home; for I was anxious 
about my wife, whom I had left indisposed, and whom 
I had not seen for eight daya As I carhe out of the 
Rus d'Artois, to cross the Boulevards, I met General 
Sebastiani in a cabriolet. He told me the news of the 
king*8 departure ; but he knew nothing of the emperor. 
^ I have a mind,*^ I said, ^ to go and enquire at the 
post-office." I seated myself next to him. When I 
entered the audience-room that precedes the closet ef 
the postmaster-general, I found a young man sitting 
before a table, and asked him whether Count Ferrand 
was still in the house. He answered that he was, and 
1 gave my name, begging him to ask for me a few 
moments* conversation with Count Ferrand. I had 
never seen him before, but had heard that ho was an 
infirm old man, and the father of a family. I was sur- 
prised at his delay in setting off; and, through a feeling 
of generosity, I wished to protect his escape, and ensure 
his safbty. M. de Ferrand --^ame ; but, without stopping 
or listening to me, he opened his closet: I did not fol- 
low him there; but went to another room, where I 
found the chief clerks delighted to see me again, and 
disposed to do any thing to oblige me. M. Ferrand, 
afler having put up his papers, went away, and led his 
closet at my disposal. 1 had a groat desire to fiy to 
Fontaioebleau and embrace the emperor; bnt I wished 
to see my wife before I went To reconcile these two 
feelings, I resolved to write to Fontainebleau. An 
express was given me, who went off immediately. I 
acquainted the emperor with the departure of the 
king, and solicited his orders for the post-office, which 
M. Ferrand had led vacant. As soon as the express 
was ffone, I went home and remained there an hour. I 
was far from thinking that the short and natural step I 
had taken would be charged upon me as a crime. I 
had so little desire to take possession of the post-office, 
that I went to Princo Cambac^rds to consult him on 
what I was to do. T found him, according to the cus- 
tom of his whole life, complaining of ill health, and 
struggling against the sufferings caused by hia daily 
medicines. 1 communicated to him my visit to the 
post-office. I pointed to him the situation of Paris, — 
deprived of magistrates, and perhaps at the pdnt of an 
explosion of the most dangerous character. I had for- 
gotten to mention, that tSipr the departure of Count 
Ferrand, my fear that the cash might be plundered 
made me go to Oeneral Dessolles, the commander of 
the National Guards, and beg he would send a detach- 
ment of soldiers to protect the money. The officer who 
commanded them did not even consult me in placing 
the sentries. One of the clerks took that task upon 
himself. When the prince learned these particulars, 
ho replied with his usual coolness and gravity : *« You 
have undoubtedly acted very wiselv : I foresee all the 
confusion that will prevail in Paris ; but I shall take 
great heed not to say a word or make a sign, by which 
the eoiperor may suspect that I have anticipated his 
resolutions. 1 have not forgotten that he reprimanded 
me on his return from the Russian campaijp. I will 
tell you the circumstance for your information. Tou 
know, that during his absence, it was I who presided 
at the council. The affiiir of Mallet took us by sor- 
prise. Ton know he was sentenced with tome of his 



accomplices. They were executed. When the em- 
peror arrived at the Tuileries, he sent for me, and as 
soon as be perceived me, he came up to me with looks 
that seemed to pierce me through and through. ^ Who 
allowed you," he said, trembling with anger, ^ to shed 
the blood of my subjects without my order? They 
were bravo soldiers, who had a hundred times ex- 
posed their lives for me, and the glory of their coun- 
try. Have you forgot Uiat the most precious jewel 
in my crown is to pardon? I know not what prevents 
me from punishing you severely for it." ** It is not 
necessary, I think,*' added Prince Cambac^rds, ^for 
me to say any more in the matter, and you may easily 
suppose that I have not the least wish to expose my- 
self once more to his resentment." ** As for me, Mon- 
seigneur," 1 answered, ** I act for bis interest, and have 
despatched to him an express. I shall undoubtedly 
receive an answer, for which I am going to wait at the 
post-office." 

On my return there, I was really surprised to learn 
that Count Ferrand was not yet gone. The post- 
horses had been waiting with the carriage from six 
o'clock in the morning. The old man appeared quite 
beside himself^ and all the exertions of his family 
were unable to persuade him to leave the place. He 
wanted to go to Ghent, and sent to me foV a permit for 
post-horses. I repeatedly refused to give him one, 
declaring that 1 had nothmg to say there ; that he was 
sole master at the post-office, and might protect him- 
self by his own signature. But M. Ferrand, prepos- 
sessed with the idea that the return of the emperor 
was owing to some great conspiracy, of which I was 
one of the heads, insisted on having some paper 
in which my handwriting should stand, convinced that 
that alone would protect him in his journey, and espe- 
cially in the streets of Paris. His wife said to me : 
**It is for his safety that we ask you that permit" 
At these words I hesitated no longer, and I enclosed 
the paper, of which he made no use, not having been 
once obliged to draw it out of his pocket-book, until 
he arrived at Orleans, where he remained more than 
six weeks. 

The conduct of the ministry in those last days, and 
espedallv that of M. Ferrand, was inexplicable. The 
king, before he went away, had issued a proclamation, 
wherein he exhorted the Parisians, and consequently 
all France, to submission. This proclamation was in- 
serted in the Moniteur of the 20th. Its aim was to 
make all the royalists lay down their arms, and still 
one of my crimes was stopping the departure of the 
Moniteur and other journals. But if such great im- 
portance was attached to the publication of that last 
will of the king's, why did not M. Ferrand despatch 
it the day before by expresses ? It might have travelled 
sixty leagues in twenty-four hours, in all directions, 
except on the road to Lyons, and the prefects would 
at least have known how to act. I always suspected 
that the reason why M. Ferrand did not send it off 
was because it did not please him. The man has so 
publicly acknowledfired his wishes and his opinions, 
that I do not think I speak ill of him ia saying that be 
wanted a civil war to break out, which the proclama- 
tion might prevent. As for the rest, I own I did wrong 
in stopping the journals ; they could do no harm. Be- 
sides, the proclamation was stock up in all the streets ; 
and whoever wished to road it might do so. Though 
I wish to be sparing in anecdotes, I cannot, however, 
omit one that paints admirably well the men who at 
that time had so fatal an influence over our affairs. 
The proclamation I mentioned had been digested by 
the Chancellor d'Ambray ; but the order for its insertion 
in the Moniteur had not been delivered. The editor 
of that journal went at ten o'clock in the evening to 
M. de VitroUes, secretary of the council, to ask for the 
order. M. de VitroUes sent him to the chancellor. 
After having repeatedly rung the bell, tlie porter ap- 
peared at a small window, and said that no one could 
then see his master, who was asleep. M. M * * *, 
vexed at sot being able to obtain an audience, even of 
the porter, made a great noise, saying that he came 
by order of the king, and at last they were obliged to 
let him ii\ and walk up-stairs. There he had a fresh 
ceremony to go through before he could penetrate to 
his excellency. The valet de chambre was to be 
awakened and dressed, and afterwards the master him- 
self routed from the arms of Morpheus. At last 



M * * * found himself in the presence of the head of 
the law, whom he asked for an order of insertion in 
the Moniteur. **• Oh yes, to be sure, the proclamation I 
Have you seen it 7" Then, without waiting for an 
answer, my lord took it from under his pillow, and be- 
gan to read it slowly, complacently, and with pauses 
and inflexions of his voice, which showed all his pa- 
ternal affection for that master-piece of composition. 
^ This is," said be, "* one of the things I have written 
most correctly, and I fear not to say that it is one that 
will make the greatest sensation. Tes, you mav print 
it." So sayinff, he laid himself down again on his pil- 
low and closed bis eyes. 

CHAPTER XVni. 

My thoughts were solely occupied with the fearful 
burthen I should have upon my shoulders in a few 
hours later, (for I was resolved not to accept of any 
other employment than that of the post-office,) and I 
found myself by degrees engaged in fulfilling the du- 
ties of postmaster-generaL 1 was enoouraged and 
seconded by the commissioners, and by all the clerks, 
who were delighted at seeing the Bourbons pvi to 
flight, and convinced, as well as myself^ that we should 
never look upon them again. Indeed, they were 
idready so completely forgotten, that their reign of 
eleven months appeared to us nothing more than an 
uneasy dream of a few hours. After h&ving arranged 
the business of the post-office in the best way 1 could 
for the interest of the emperor, I went to the Tuileries. 
Five or six hundred officers on half-pay were walking 
in the extensive court-yard, wishing each other joy at 
the return of Napoleon. In the apartments the two 
sisters-in-law of the emperor, the queens of Spain and 
of Holland, were waiting for him, deeply afibctsd. 
Soon after the ladies of the household and those of the 
empress came to join them. The fleurs-de-lis had 
every where superseded the bees. However, on ex- 
amining the large carpet spread over the floor of the 
audience-chamber where they sat, one of the ladies 
perceived that a flower was loose : she took it off, and 
the bee soon re-appeared. Immediately all the ladies 
set to work, and in less than half an hour, to the great 
mirth of the company, the carpet again became im- 
perial. 

In the mean while time passed on : Paris was calm. 
Those persons who lived far from the Tuileries did 
not come near it ; every body remained at home. The 
departure of the king and the arrival of the emperor 
were such singular events, that the fourteen centuries 
the monarchy had ex'isted did not in their course pre- 
sent one as extraordinary. And nevertheless indiflfor- 
ence seemed to pervade the minds of all. Were theee 
events above the capacity of common men ? or, rather, 
did not the good sense of the people make them feel 
that it was not for ihtir happiness the two monarchs 
were wrestling for the throne, and that they would reap 
from it nothing but sufferings and sacrifices ? 

But it was not the same in the country. Officers who 
arrived from Fontainebleau, preceding the emperor, 
told us it was extremely difficult to advance on the 
road. Deep columns of peasants lined it on both sides, 
or rather had made themselves masters of it. Their 
enthusiasm had risen to the highest pitch. It was im- 
possible to say at what hour he would arrive. Indeed 
it was desirable that he should not be recognised ; for, 
in the midst of their delirium and oonfunon, the arm 
of a murderer might have reached him. He therefore 
resolved to travel with the Duke de Vicensa in the com* 
mon cabriolet, which, at nine o'clock in the evening, 
stopped before the first entrance near the iron gate of 
the quay of the Louvre. Scarcely had he afighted, 
when the shout of ** Long live the emperor !'' was 
heard; a shout so loud, that it seemed capable of splitF> 
ting the arched roofs. It camo from the officers on 
haf-pay, pressed, almost stifled in the vestibule, and 
who filled the staircase op to the top. The emperor 
was dressed in his famous grey frock coat. I went up 
to him, and the Duke de Vicenza cried to me, ** For 
God's sake ! place yourself before him, that he nuiy 
get on !" He then began to walk op stairs. I went 
before, walking backwards, at the distance of one pace, 
looking at him, deeply affected, my eyes bathed in 
tears, and repeating, in the e^roess of my joy : *^ What ! 
It is you ! It is you ! It is you, at last!" 
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As £6t him, he walked i^> slowly, with his eyeB half 
closed, his hands extended before him, like a blind 
man, and expressing his joy only by a smile. When 
he arrived on the landing-place of the first floor, the 
ladies wished to come to meet him; but a crowd of 
officers from the higher floor leaped before them, and 
they woald have been crushed to death if they had 
shown less agility. At last the emperor succeeded in 
entering his apartments : the doors were shut, not 
without difficulty, and the crowd dispersed, satisfiefl 
at having seen him. 

Towards eleven o'clock in the evening, I received 
an order to go to the Toileries ; I found in the saloon 
the old ministers, and, in the midst of them, the 
emperor, talking about the aflfairs of government with 
as much ease as if we had gone ten years back. He 
had just come out of his bath, and had put on his un- 
dress regimentals. The subject of the conversation, 
and the manner in which it was carried on, the presence 
of the persons who had so long been employed under 
him, contributed to efface completely from my memory 
the family of the Bourbons and their reign of nearly a 
year. However, on one of the tables there stood, in 
confusion, marble busts of Louis XVI., the Dauphin, 
father of the present prince, and some of the princesses. 
These busts recalled to our memory the recollection of 
the day before. On the following day they all dis- 
appeai^sd. 

when the emperor perceived me, he advanced a few 
steps, drew me into another chamber, or rather pushed 
me gently before him. Then pulling me by the ear, 
he said: *^ Ah ! are you here, Mr. Conspirator?" — 
^*No, indeed, sire; and you know, if the truth has 
been told you, that I would have nothing to do with a 
business in which M. « * * •—'»—*» It is well, it is 
well !" 

Fouch^ was already minister of the police. Our 
conversation, or rather the emperor's everlasting ques- 
tions, began. He concluded by offering me the min- 
istry of the home department. *^ No, sire ! your majesty 
will want a man accustomed to general business, and 
who ought to bear a name celebrated in the revolution. 
I entreat you ia, give me again the post-office, where I 
may be of service to you." ** Well then," said he, " I 
shall name Camot for the home deparment" 

This was a good choice. Not but that the manners 
of Camot, which were rather dry, and his want of 
experience, gave rise to some complaints ; but be was 
a sincere man, who ardently wished the good of France. 
Two months afterwards, the emperor still congratu- 
lated himself with his choice, and said to me, ^ Camot 
is a very honest man !" 

My audience had been preceded by one given to M. 
Mol6, who had refused the appointment of minister of 
justice and of foreign affairs, to return to the roads and 
bridges, which had been entrusted to him before the 
last reign. These several audiences > continued till 
very late. At last, at abont three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the emperor returned to the saloon, and said, 
^ Make out the patents for all these gentlemen. As 
for Lavallete, he does not want any; he has con- 
quered the post-office." There was in the tone which 
ho uttered these words, something satirical, and even a 
little bitter, that made feel me he was hurt at my con- 
duct. In fkct, I officiated during the three months at 
the post*office without having obtained any letters 
patent. This strange count might therefore have been 
added to my indictment, and they might have put in — 
" Accused of having, during the reign of the emperor, 
filled the situation of the postmaster-general without 
any written authorisation from him." 

This was the second time Napoleon had taken pos- 
session of France. The first was on the 18th Bramaire, 
in 1779, when he came back from £gypt. France was 
then a republic, governed by the Directory,—- a machine 
worn out, as well by the powerful attacks of foreigners, 
as by its own bad administration. Detested, and 
fallen into disrepute, civil war was rising up before its 
eyes. Rebellion triumphed over its power, and the 
people seemed pnly waiting for a man who might 
help them to cast on the hateful yoke. Nevertheless, 
how much solicitude, how many mancsuvres were re- 
quired to arrive at the revolution of the IBth Bru- 
maire ! On his way from Fr^jus to Paris, and par- 
ticularly at Lyons, iill ranks of men, aristocrats, 
emigrants, citizens, peasants, all whispered in his ear — 
^Overturn the Directory; take the power into your 
hands !" But on all sides also be must have heard the 
firm voice of the republicans, who said aloud to him — 



**^Take the power into vour hands! Conquer, but let us 
be free!" To succeed, he wanted the consent of Sieyes, 
a grave lind theoretical organizer of republics, and of 
Roger Duces, his colleague. If the majority of the 
Directory had possessed energy, they might have had 
him arrested ; and then, even if the sword of justice had 
not dared to strike him, he would have expiated his 
glory and his temerity by banishment, and perhaps 
transportation. 

How wide was the difference in March 1815 ! Fallen 
from the throne, erased from the list of sovereigns, 
banished to the rock of the Island of Elba, he re- 
turned almost alone ; scarcely did he set his foot on the 
French shore, when the people every where rose up. 
All France repeated with enthusiasm — ** Napoleon ! no 
more royalty ! no more Bourbons ! It is Napoleon alone 
that France wishes to have ; it is his glory, his genius 
she stands in need of. Woe to those who shall dare 
to raise a finger against him I or rather, woe to those 
who shall not declare in his favour !" And in fact, 
peasants, soldiers, citizens, — all hastened to meet him ; 
all hailed him with their wishes and their gratitude, 
like u good genius, like a Providence. The royalty of 
the Bourbons was no longer any thing more than a 
dream : it appeared as if royalists, nobles, emigrants, 
bad never existed. It was not the consequence of a 
conspiracy; it was a great national movement, like 
that of 1789 for liberty, of the 9th Thermidor against 
tyranny, of the 18th Brumaire against incapacity. At 
what period did man witness defections so abrupt, so 
remarkable, and in some respects so sincere? What 
were the sentiments which at that time filled all hearts 7 
Patriotism, love of glory, and an enlightened convic- 
tion that the newly accepted dynasty was unable to do 
any thing fiir* the happiness and independence of the 
kingdom • • * * * and three months aflerwards, this 
second dream also vanished ! ! ! 

In the mean while I had taken again upon me the 
business of the post-office, whither I returned on the 
21st Nothing had been wanting in the material part 
of that service, for that would have been impossible ; 
but the late postmaster-general had thrown the persons 
employed into the most deplorable confusion. He had 
not only urged and favourably received the most ab- 
surd informations, but he had even rewarded them. In 
consequence, hatred and distrust had made the greater 
part of the clerks enemies to one another. They were 
all either Jacobins or noblemen. I learned, for the first 
time, that in a department I had ^veraed during 
thirteen years, there were priests, regicides, knights of 
St Louis, and emigrants. The latter especially, so 
supple and incapable, had persecuted their superiors 
with incredible fury, in hopes to get into their places. 
I put an end to such scandalous practices, by refusing 
to take any interest in them ; and these gentlemen 
were the foremost to sign the additional act to the 
constitution, and take the oath of allegiance to the 
emperor. 

Within eight days' time I was perfectly awsre of the 
deep gulf that was opening beneath us. The too fa- 
mous proclamation of tho> congress of Vienna had 
reached France before that of the emperor. It was 
impossible to entertain a doubt of its authenticity: and 
the emperor, although he did not acknowled^ne it, was 
as sensible as any one that the storm could not be 
averted. I had wished that, renouncing the paist, ho 
had taken no other title than Lord Lieutenant of the 
kingdom, governing in the name of his son. I was 
however soon convinced that such a measure would 
have been impossible. Nothing therefore remained but 
to advance boldly with the imperial crown upon his 
head. Was he to maintain the constitution ? I know 
that that question was debated very warmly, and that 
it found able antagonists. In putting it aside, it was 
said, nothing remained. The great fault of Napoleon's 
reign was then paid for : — I mean the want of emem- 
ble^ the absence of all those laws, so strongly claimed 
by the old friends of liberty, which, before, had ruined 



ill, 



all, and which still poisoned our present situation. 
What a deplorable idea it was, to wish to maintain 
these numerous contradictory decrees, a hundred times 
more dangerous than the ordinances of the king ! It 
was in the name of independence that he ought to 
have spoken ; in the name of his son that ho ought to 
have commanded. The enemy once beaten, it was 
time to think of settling the internal contest. But I 
must acknowledge that the emperor was awed by the 
energy of all that surrounded him. The eleven months 
of the king's reign had thrown us back to 1792, and 



the emperor soon perceived it ; for he no longer found 
the submission, the deep respect, and the etiquette he 
was accustomed to. He used to send for me twice or 
three times a-day, to talk with |me for hours toother. 
It happened sometimes that the conversation laogruialiad. 
One day, after we had walked up and down the room 
two or three times in sHence, tired of that &iicj, and 
my business pressing me, I made my obeisance and wis 
going to retire. ** How !" said he, surprised, but with a 
smile ; ** do you thus leave me so ?" I should certain^ 
not have done so a year before; but I bad forgotten mj 
old pace, and I felt that it would be impossible to get 
into it again. In one of those conversations, the solmct 
of which was the spirit of libertv that showed itself os 
all sides with so much energy, he said to roe, in a tons 
of interrogation : ** All this wiU last two or three yeersr 
*^ That, your majesty must not believe. It will lest &r 
ever." 

He was soon convinced of the fact himself suid be 
more than once acknowledged it. 1 have even no doubt, 
that if be had vanquished the enemy and restored peaefi, 
his power would have been exposed to great ianga 
among the civil broils. . The allien made a great mbtake 
in not letting him alone. I do not know what coooes- 
sions he would have made, but I am well acquainted 
with all those the nation would have demanded, and I 
sincerely think he would have been disgusted with 
reigning, when he must have found himself a constits- 
tional king after the manner of the patriots. Never- 
theless, he submitted admirably well to his situation,— 
at least, in appearance. At no period of his life had I 
seen him enjoy more unruffled tranquillity. Not a hanb 
word to any one ; no impatience : he listened to every 
thing, and discussed with that wonderful sagacity sad 
devoted reason that were so conspicuous in him. Hi 
acknowledged his faults with most touching ingeonoai' 
ness, or examined his own position with a penetration ts 
which his enemies themselves were strangers. 

The enthusiasm of the nation soon coded. It hai 
often been said that the change was caused by the ad* 
ditional acts. That measure, no doubt, ooatnbotod 
greatly to it ; but there was another reason still, whick 
was, that the people felt less love for the emperor tbaa 
hatred for the Bourbons. The latter being onee re. 
pulsed, the nation was satisfied ; and when they reeeived 
the emperor with so much warmth, the French, aooDrd- 
ing to their cdstom, did not think of the morrow. Can. 
tented to see the royalists, who had made themseifefi 
the enemies of every body, humbled and restrained, they 
were soon shocked at discovering that their Tictocy 
would cost them peace, the advantages of trade, and t! 
the sacrifices that an obstinate war draws after it; aod 
nevertheless, such a revolution could not be made witk- 
out running some risk, the foreign sovereigns consider- 
Ing it a point of honour to maintam the house of Bonrboa 
on the throne. In the mean while, all those wlio bsi 
already fought, nobly answered to the call of bonoii 
and necessity ; but as it was no longer possible to thi^ 
of conscription, instead of 400,000 men whom gorere* 
ment declared to be under arms, there were scarodj 
250,000, and with those we were forced to begin tk< 
war. The Bourbons had been strongly shaken in pnbfie 
opinion ; the emperor was still more so. The royalists, 
who had not shown themselves, because they had beea 
taken unawares, began to feel more easy under the 
shelter of a liberty they were soon going to crush ; and 
all the patriots, who must be carefully distinguished 
from the friends of the country, found themselves &ee 
to face, covered with the colours under which they 
fought. Old quarreb sprang up again, and the new 
camp soon presented the ima^e of anarchy. The elec- 
tion was made in the same spirit, and the same divisioos 
appeared in the chamber of representatives. The em- 
peror had thought of the Champ de Mai with a view of 
making an impression on the public mind; but the 
electors who were sent there, were shocked at the sight 
of the throne, at the splendour of the court, and even at 
the mass that was celebrated ; for their prejudiced eyes 
saw nothing but the emperor and his arbitrary law, 
without thinking of the enemies that were assembling. 
A great many were thinking of the miracles of 17^ 
without reflecting on the difference of the periods. In 
1792 France possessed an almost inexhaustible treasure 
in her paper money. She was not embarrassed by a 
government she had recently destroyed ; nor by her in- 
terior foes, whom the people had all murdered or put to 
flight; nor by pretensions, every body being reduced to 
the same level, now the ignorance of war appeared com. 
plete. Still, enthusiasm w»8 raised to its highest pitch, 
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mod the French wished tor indepeiMlenoe at anj price. 
The people were ennfed, barbarous, but not corrupt; 
the anny was brave, ambitious of f lory, but indifferent 
to wealth and favour. Now all was changed. The men 
who hftd employments wished to keep them, and were 
io consequence wavering and without resolution; the 
army had its marshals, ashamed of tbe wretched part 
they had phyed at the restoration, and despised by the 
sdlaiers« — finally, in presence of their old master, detest- 
ing the Bourbons, and fearing their return, but still 
more fearful of a new war, which they were sensible 
they ooold no longer wage with the former advantages, 
which had procured them so much glory and fortune. 
The emperor bad resumed all his titles, and even the 
offensive form of ^Napoleon, bv the grace of God and 
the oonstilution of the empire.'' The council of state 
took a fancy to proclaim the sovereignty of the people. 
This declaration was not very agreeable to him, but he 
let it pass: he could no longer dictate laws. I recollect 
that tne day it was signed at the council, I was not at 
tho sitting. When I crossed the section of the interior, 
the secretary proposed to me to sign it I did so with- 
out even reading it; and meeting Kegnaud de St Jean 
de Angely, I asked him what it was. ^ It is," replied 
lie, laughing, ** an act that compromises yon strongly." 
I was not much perplexed at what he said. But M * * *, 
to whom 1 mentioned the circumstance tke next morn- 
ing, told me he had thought proper to sign it also. I 
appeared surprised that be should have done it ; but he 
toUi me in confidence, ^ The emperor has not taken it 
amiss." I then read the paper with attention, and I 
found, in fact, that it could not have been very pleasing 
to the sovereign ; so that M * ^ *, instead of doing an 
act of courage, made only the calculation of a courtier* 
The fatal division of opinions put in part a stop to the 
national enthusiasm, and extended its influence over all 
the details of the administration, Many prefects were 
changed. That was an indispensable measure; but 
among some excellent choices, fkvour also produced 
many bad ones. Several young men, full of ardour, 
wrere selected, but who could not inspire much confi- 
dence. The reign of the laws was preached ^very where, 
-whilst the commissaries extraordinary of the emperor, 
went into the departments, every where dismissed tbe 
persons in employment, to put in their places either those 
vi^ho had held the situations before them, or some who 
had in former times given proofs of patriotism. These 
measures not only impeded public business, which so 
ffveatly required expedition, but added also greatly to 
Uie number of the disaffected.. Such changes were un- 
doubtedly neoessary, in as far as the chiefs were con- 
csemed, who corresponded directly with tbe ministers; 
but it was easy to have an eye on tbe subalterns, and 
their treasonable practices could not be very dangerous 
in tbe beginning. I struggled as long as 1 could against 
that fatal system, but without success. To my remon- 
strances they always opposed the situation of affairs, 
and tbe success that had formerly been obtained, chiefly 
by keeping tbe friends of the Bourbons out of all public 
employments. But they did not sufficiently consider, 
that the greatest part of the persons employed by govern- 
ment were not traitors; but weak men, whose chief aim 
was to keep their situations, — who wished in some de- 
gree well to the emperor, prayed for his success, but 
feared above all things a defeat I spoke to the emperor 
of the barm his emissaries did. He answered : ^ 1 want 
a victory ; I can do nothing before that 1 am perhaps 
the only man in the empire who is cool ; and still I 
cannot give the impulse every where, and direct all 
motions.*' He could not even repulse his enemies, so far 
was his position changed. A few days after his arrival. 
General Bourmont presented himself at his lev^; he 
was in full regimentals ; and although he had placed 
himself in tbe first rank, the emperor went by without 
stopping, and without looking at him. lie was not dis- 
heartened, and came back three days successively. I 
soon learned that be had obtained the command of a 
division in the grand army. 1 expressed my surprise, 
and asked, with indignation, who had achieved such a 
master-piece. ^1,*' answered LabedoySre, turning round; 
** I pledged myself for him. He n a good officer, who 
loves only his country. He will fight well, and serve 
faithfully." — " I wish it may be so," was all the reply I 
nuide; and when I saw Labedoydre again, aAor be had 
returned from the campaign, I spoke to him of his pro- 
t€gi, ** What could he do 7" he observed : ** bis father 
had been arrested in the Vendue." A fine excuse, in- 
deed 1 Could he not have solicited the emperor to set 
him at liberty, who would certainly not have refused 
him ? And besides, was that a sufficient motive to be- 



tray his country and the sovereign he had acknow- 
ledged? 

Napoleon had undoubtedly expected that the empress 
and his son would be restored to him : he had, at least, 
published his wishes as a certainty ; and it was, in fact, 
the worst thing the Emperor of Austria could have done. 
His hope was however soon destroyed. About a month 
after his arrival, the Duke de Vicenxa called upon me, 
and presented to me a letter without address, which a 
courier, just arrived from Vienna, had delivered to him 
among several others, saying that it had been sent to 
him by M. de * * *, who had not dared to put the di- 
rection on it I was not intimate enough with M. de 
* * *, to suppose he could have written to me, so I re- 
fused to take the letter. Caulaincourt said : ** Be not 
too hasty ; I am convinced it is for you. Ton would 
perhaps do well to open it ; for if you persist, I shall 
give it to the emperor." — ^^ You may do so," I replied; 
" I have no interests in Vienna, and I wish the emperor 
may read it" 

uk the evening I was summoned to the palace. I 
found the emperor in a dimly lighted closet, warming 
himself in a comer of the fireplace, and appearing to 
suffer already from the complaint which never after- 
wards leA him. ** Here is a letter," he said, ^ which the 
courier from Vienna says is meant for you ; read it" 
On first casting my eyes on the letter, I thought 1 knew 
the handwriting of * * ' ; but as it was long, I read it 
slowly, and came at last to the principal object Tbe 
writer said that we ought not to reckon upon the em- 
press, as she did not even attempt to conceal her hatred 
of the omperor, and was disposed to approve of all the 
measures that could be taken against him; that her re- 
turn was not to be thought of, as she herself would raise 
the greatest obstacles in the way of it, in case it should 
be proposed ; finally that it was not possible for him to 
dissemble his indignation ; that the empress, wholly en- 
amoured of * * *, did not even take pains to bide her 
ridiculous partiality for that man, who had made him- 
self master of her mind as well as of her person. The 
handwriting of the letter was disguised, yet not so much 
but that I was able to discover whose it was. I found, 
however, in the manner in which the secret was ex- 
pressed, a warmth of zeal and picturesque style, that 
did not belong to the author of the letter. While read- 
ing it, I all of a sudden suspected it was a counterfeit, 
and intended to mislead the emperor. I communicated 
my idea to him, and the danger I perceived in this 
fraud. As I grew more and more animated, I found 
plausible reasons enough to throw the emperor himself 
into some uncertainty. ^ How is it possible," I said, 
^ that * * * should have been imprudent enough to write 
such things to me, who am not his friend, and who have 
had so little connection with him ? How can one sup- 
pose that the empress should forget herself, in such cir- 
cumstances, so far as to manifest hatred to you, and, 
still more, to cast herself away upon a man who un- 
doubtedly still possesses some power to please, but who 
is no longer young — whose face is disfigured, and whose 
person, altogether, has nothing agreeable in it?" — 
^ Bot," answered the emperor, *« « * * is attached to me; 
and though ho is not your friend, tbe postcript suffi- 
ciently explains the motive of the confidence he places 
in you." The following words were, in fact, written at 
the bottom of the letter : *^ I do not think you ought to 
mention the truth to the emperor ; but make whatever 
use of it you think proper." I persisted, however, in 
maintaining that the letter was a counterfeit ; and the 
emperor then said to me : ** Go to Caulaincourt He 
possesses a great many others of the same handwriting. 
Let the comparison decide between your opinion and 



Fouch6 accepted the oflSce, but without giving up his 
plan of deposing the emperor, to put in his pUoe either 
his son, or a sort of republie with a president He had 
never ceased to oortespond with Prince Mettemich} 
and if he is to be believed, he bad tried to persuade 
the emperor to abdicate in favour of bis son. That 
was also mv opinion ; but, coming from such a quar^ 
ter, the advice was not without danger for the person 
to whom it was given. Besides, that advice having 
been rejected, it was the duty of the minister either to 
think no more of his plan, or to resign his office. 
Foucb6, however, remained in tbe cabinet, and con- 
tinued his correspondence. The emperor, who placed 
but little confidence in him, kept a carefbl eye upon 
him. One evening the emperor had a groat deal of 
company at the Elys6e ; he told me not to go home, 
because* be wished to speak to me. When every body 
was gone, tbe emperor stopped with Fouch^ in the 
apartment next to the one I was in. The door re- 
mained half open. They walked up and down toge* 
ther, talking ybtj calmly. I was therefore greatly 
astonished when, after a quarter of an hour, I heard 
the emperor say to him gravely: ^* You are a traitor ! 
Why do you remain minister of police, if you wish to 
betray me ? It depends on me to have you hanged, 
and every body would rejoice at your death !" I did 
not hear Fouob6*s reply, but the conversation lasted 
above half an hour longer, always walking up and 
down. When Fouchd went away, he bade me cheer- 
fullv good night, and said that tbe emperor had gone 
back to his apartments. In truth, when I went in he 
was gone ; but the day after he spoke t^ me of that 
conversation. ^ I suspected," he said, ** that the wretch 
was in correspondence with Vienna. I have had a 
banker's clerk arrested on his return firom that city. 
He has acknowledged that he brought a ietter for 
Fonch^ from Mettemich, and that the answer was to 
be sent at a fixed time to Bale, where a man was to 
wait for the bearer on the bridge. I sent for Fouch^ 
a few days ago, and kept him three hours long in my 
garden, hoping that in the course of a friendly conver- 
sation be would mention that letter to me ; but he said 
nothing. At last, yesterday evening, I myself opened 
the subject." (Here the emperor repeated to me tbe 
words I had heard the night before, *^ You are a trai- 
tor," &c) *^ He acknowledged, in fact," continued the. 
emperor, ^that he had received such a letter ; but that 
it was not signed, and that he had looked upon it as a 
mystification. He showed it to me. Now that letter 
was evidently an answer, in which the writer declared 
over again, that he would listen to nothing more con- 
cerning the emperor, but that, hi9 person excepted, it 
would be easy to agree to all the rest." 

I expected that the emperor would conclude his nar- 
rative by expressing his anger against Foucb^ ; but our 
conversation turned on some other subject, and he 
talked no more of him. Two days afterwards I went 
to Fouch6 to solicit the return to Paris of an officer of 
musketeers, who had been banished far from his family. 
I found him at breakfast, and sat down next to bim. 
Facing him sat a stranger. ^* Do you see this man ?" 
he said to me, pointing with his spoon to the stranger: 
*^ he is an aristocrat, a Bourboaite, a Cbouan : it is the 
Abb^ M * * *, one of the editors of the Journal des 
D6ba^, — a sworn enemy to Napoleon, a fanatic parti- 
san of the Bourbons : he is one of our men." 
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mine. 

I went to Caulaincourt, who said eagerly to me: ** I 
am sure the letter is from * * * ; and I have not the 
least doubt of tbe truth of tbe particulars it contains. 
The best thing the emperor can do, is to be comforted ; 
there is nothing to be expected from that side." So 
sad a discovery was very painful to the emperor, for 
he was sincerely attached to the empress, and still 
hoped again to see his son, whom he loved most ten- 
derly. 

foucbd bad been far from wishing the return of the 
emperor. He was long tired of obeying, and had be- 
sides undertaken another a plan, which Napoleon's ar- 
rival had broken off. I shall perhaps resume this part 
of his history another time. I suppress it at present 
without any scruple, because it has nothing to do with 
miiie. The emperor, however, put him again at the 
head of the police, because Savary was worn out in 
that employment, and a skilful man was wanted there. 



I looked at him. At every, fresh epithet of the minis- 
ter, the abb^ bowed his head on his plate with a smile 
[ of cheerfulness and self-complacency, and with a sort 
of leer. I never saw a more ignoble countenance. 
Fouch^ explained to me, on leaving tbe breakfast-ta- 
ble, in what manner all those valets of literature were 
men of his ; and while I acknowledged to myself that 
the thing might bo necessary, I scarcely knew who 
were re^ly more despicable, — tbe wretches who thus 
sold themselves to the highest bidder, or the minister 
who boasted of having bought them, as if their acqui- 
sition were a glorious conquest Judging that the em- 
I peror had spoken to nM>f tbe scene I described above, 
Foucb6 said to me : " The emperor's temper is soured 
by the resistance he finds, and he thinks it is my fault. 
He does not know that I have no power but by public 
opinion. To-morrow I might hang before my door 
twenty persons who have that opimon against them, 
though I should not be able to imprison for four and 
twenty hours any individual favoured by it" As I 
am never in a hurry to speak, I remained silent, but, 
r^ecting on what the emperor had said concerning 
Fouch^ 1 found the comparison of their two speeches 
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remarkable. The master could have his roiDister hand- 
ed with pi^blic^pplause ; the minister could hang — 
whom? Perhaps the master himself, and with the 
same approbation. What a singular situation ! — and I 
believe they were both in the right; so far public 
opinion, equitable in regard to Fouch^, had swerved 
concerning the emperor. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The ceremony of the Champ de Mai took place at 
last; it was on the 1st of June. Nothing could be 
more singular than that assemblage in the open air. 
It had but little success, because it had been badly an- 
nounced. The emperor wanted time : the minds of 
the people were not prepared ; the influence of the 
patriots had not had sufficient opportunity to exer- 
cise its power, or rather no one yet knew where to 
find them. Those who had begun the revolution were 
old, retired fi om public life, and few in number ; those 
of 1793 were fallen into contempt. The Imperialists, 
or Bonapartists, were not much regarded: they had 
perpetually received and fr^uently misused popularity. 
There were no persons truly respectable but the mili- 
tary: though discontented and humbled, they alone 
still knew lv>w to express themselves with dignity con- 
cerning their country and liberty. But they were no 
longer mixed with the people, having already joined 
their corps. The majority of the electojs, and many 
deputies, brought with them a good spirit; but the 
French, whose imagination is so lively, never know 
how to enter into the reality of things until their first 
fire is extinguished ; when prepossessed by a first im- 
pression, it is not till after much extravagance that 
they re-enter the path of common sense, in the be- 
ginning they only think of advancing, without caring 
which wtiy. Now, the way they had taken was bad. 
At* first they saw only a despot in the emperor, and 
forgot entirely the enemy: they never could feel that it 
was first of all necessary to beat their foreign foes. I 
never could bring that idea into the head of people 
who nevertheless were full- of merit and long ^expe- 
rience. ^^ We will have no more senatua conatdtttm, no 
double legislative body, no arbitrary practices^ — finally, 
no master. . We want a moderator, and nothing else. 
We are numerous enough to beat the enemy, if he at- 
tack us. If he triumph, each department will become 
a Vendee. France will never hesitate between slavery 
and civil war.^' The imprudent men did not observe 
that by such speeches they stopped the enthusiasm of 
the people, who preferred to live in expectation of 
what was to happen, rather than throw themselves 
into the fatigues and dangers of a struggle which ap- 
peared distant and uncertain, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent approach of the enemy. Tlie ceremony of the 
Champ de Mai was however a noble one ; but all 
France was not there, and even there the feeling for 
the emperor was sincere among the crowd. The magis- 
tracy were opposed to him.' All the judges preferred 
Louis XVIU. to the emperor: the pretension they put 
forwar/i of succeeding to the parliaments, of which 
they were the' dross, flattered their vanity. Under a 
weak prince they enjoyed real authority, and the love 
of the Bourbons for old institutions gave them a degree 
of power they greatly hoped to augment. Under the 
emperor, on the contrary, they were found to obey. 
All the heads and clerks in the public offices were in a 
false position : they had every thing to fear and no- 
thing to hope; for they could not help seeing that W6^ 
were beginning a new era of revolutions, in which all 
things would become uncertain. Finally, the Impres- 
sion of the hofrors that had accompanied the first in- 
vasion was far from being blotted out, and the public 
mind shuddered at the idea of a second one ! 

The speech delivered to the emperor by M. Dubois 
d* Angers was full of energy. It contained a summary 
of all the wishes, and expressed clearly the national 
will. But could a power that had nothing left, give all 
that was expected ? The answer of the emperor, which 
was not directed to that speed^was above all sincere. 
He promised a great deal ; biiflkill he was obliged to 
explain what he wished, in his turn, as the executive 
power. He displeased his auditors by that. I ^on 
perceived it in talking with some deputies who had 
heard him. After the celebration of mass, to which, by 
the by, every body turned their backs, the emperor 
went down and took his place on an amphitheatre in 
the middle of the Champ de Mars, from whence he 
was to distribute the eagles to all fJ)e cohorts of the 
departments. This was a beautiful scene, for it was a 
national one. The situation besides was true. The 



emperor took care to address a word to each of the 
corps that received these colours, and that word was 
flattering and full of enthusiasm. To the departments 
of the Vosgos he said : ^^Tou are my old companions." 
To those of the Rhine : ^* You have been the first, the 
most courageous, and the most unfortunate in our dis. 
asters.*' To the departments of the Rhone: ^^I have 
been bred amongst you." To others : ^* Your bands 
were at Rivoli, at Areola, at Marengo, at Tilsit, at 
Austerlitz, at the Pyramids." These magic names 
filled with deep emotion the hearts of those old war- 
riors, the venerable wrecks of so many victories. But, 
as I have already said, all France was not present at 
that ceremony, and the enthusiasm of the spectators 
was not communicated to the people in the depart- 
ments. A few days afterwards the emperor set oflT. I 
lefl him at midnight. Ho suffered a great deal from a 
pain in his breast. He stepped, however, into his coach 
with a cheerfulness that seemed to show he was con- 
scious of victory. The particulars of that campaign 
are too well known for me to repeat them here ; but 
I saw with grief too many unworthy Frenchmen form 
wishes for his defeat. The assembly of representatives 
did not adopt the attitude, or speak the language its 
influence over the public mind rendered necessary. 
Old hatred, former opinions, the hope of the return of 
the Bourbons, and great anxiety in many respecting 
the conduct the emperor would pursue if he returned 
victorious, threw confusion on the labours of the as- 
sembly. It had been said to them that the first point 
was to save the country; — ^but they answered: **Let 
us save liberty !" as if liberty could be saved when the 
soil was invaded ! 

At last I learned the fatal news of the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and the next morning the emperor arrived. I 
flew to the Elys^e to see him : he ordered me into his 
closet ; and as soon as he saw me, he came to meet me 
with a frightful epileptic laugh. ** Oh ! my God !'' he 
said, raising hi» eyes io heaven, and walking two or 
three times up and down the room. This appearance 
of despair was however very short. He soon recovered 
his coolness, and asked me what was going forward at 
the chamber of representatives. I could not attempt 
to hide that exasperation was there carried to a high 
degree, and that the majority seemed determined to re- 
quire his abdication, and to pronounce it themselves 
if he did not send it willingly. *'How is that?*' he 
said. *^ If proper measures are not taken, the enemy 
will be before the gates in eight days. Alas !*' he add- 
ed, *^ I have accustomed them to such great victories, 
that they know not how to bear one day's misfortune ! 
What will become of poor France ? I have done all I 
could for her." Then he heaved a deep sigh. Some- 
body asked to speak with him ; and I lefl him, with an 
order to come back at some later hour. I passed the 
day in seeking information among all my friends and 
acquaintances. I found in all of them either the great- 
est dejection or an extravagant joy, which they dis- 
guised by feigned alarm, and jpiiy for myself, which I 
repulsed with great indignation. No hope could rest 
on the chamber of representatives. They all said, they 
wished for liberty ; but between two enemies who ap- 
peared ready to destroy it, they preferred the foreign- 
ers, ahe friends of the Bourbons, to Napoleon, who 
might still have prolonged the struggle, because they 
were silly enough to despise the former and fear the 
latter. Besides, each person took council only from 
his resentment or egotism. Some hoped to escape in 
the confusion, because they were unknown: others 
thought they might draw advantage fVom circum- 
stances; and the majority, foolishly trusting to the 
promises of the foreign powers, wore still persuaded 
that the Bourbons would not return to Paris, or, at 
least, that the king, convinced of his weakness and in- 
capacity for government, would be so strongly bridled 
and fettered, that he would neither be able to revenge 
himself, nor to violate the constitution. Those who 
held the latter opinion were the friends of Foucb^, who 
bad given them to understand that nothing remained 
for them but to submit, but that he alone would find 
means'to save them, and, erect the edifice of liberty. 
The chamber of peers presented a much sadder spec- 
tacle. Except the intrepid Thibaudeau,' who, till 
the last moment, expressed himself with admirable 
energy against the reign of the Bourbons, almost all 
the others thought of nothing else but of getting out 
of *the scrape with the least loss thpy could. Some 
took no pains to hide their wish qf curbing again un- 
der the yoke; and looked upon themselves as being paid 
in advance, either by their remaining in the cham- 



ber of peers, or the necessity of disarminif reyengc 
The majority, however, wished to fiill with dignity; 
but there existed no firm will. The chamber wailed 
for tlie resolutions. 'of the Toprestotative*, and io. 
trenched itself behind them, as if that shield coold ban 
saved it. I sued in vain to those who conBeoted ta 
listen to me : ** We have no means of escaping i yo6 
must give up ^1 hopes. The other chanaber baa Iwei 
named by the people with the forms consecrated by the 
constitution ; we, on the contrary, are nothing bat ths 
ex-en)peror'8 friends ; we have not been forced to a^ 
cept. Each of us, in setting our foot here, baa receiver 
a sentence of proscription from the Bourbons. It is n 
who are the rebels : we have nothing ^ore to do thK 
to signalize our last moments by a noble energj, asi 
to fall with a good grace.*' But I talked to men isc 
old to give up the sweets of life, and who had notiiz| 
left in their hearts but the wish to preserve them, wu 
the fear of adversity. I must however make some kw 
exceptions. 

The next day I returned to the emperor. He fau 
received the most positive accounts of the state of Sad- 
ing in the chamber of representatives. The repoiu 
had however been given to him with some littie n- 
serve ; for he did not seem to me convinced that tk 
resolution was really formed to pronounce his abdkt- 
tion. I was better instructed on the matter ; ao4 1 
came to him, without having the least doabt in id; 
mind that the onlv thing he could do was to desccB4 
once more from the throne. I communicated to km 
all the particulars I had just received myself; and I (k 
not hesitate to advise him to follow the only ooane 
worthy of him. He listened to me with a sombie ak, 
and though he was in some measure master otbinaiM^ 
the agitation of his mind and the horrors of bis p«s* 
tion betrayed themselves in his face and in all bis ms- 
tions. "• I know," said I, ^ that your majesty may «i 
keep the sword drawn ; but with whom, and agaiait 
whom 7 Dejection has chilled the courage of every 
one ; the army is still in the greatest confustoo. Ao- 
thing is to bo expected fVom Paris, and the c«i^ tTc/a: 
of the I8th Brumaire cannot be renewed." ■^This 
thought," he replied, **i8 far from my mind. I vil 
hear nothing more about myself. But poor France!' 
At that moment, S * » ♦'and C • * * entered, and hiF. 
ing drawn a faithful picture of the exasperation of tka 
deputies, they persuaded him to send in his abdicafii^ 
Some words he uttered proved to us that be would 
have considered death preferable to that step ; bat stil 
he took it. 

This great act being performed, he remained c&k 
during the whole day, giving his advice on the positia 
the army was to take, and on the Oianner the ncgolo- 
tions with the enemy were to be conducted. He ii- 
sisted especially on the necessity of proclaiming bis sob 
emperor, not so much for the advantage of the ch^ 
as with a view to unite on one bead all tbe power of 
sentiments and afifections. Unfortunately, nobodj 
would listen to him. Some men of sense and coorafc 
rallied round that proposition in the two cbambesi 
but fear swayed the majority ; and among those wl» 
remained free from it, many thought that a pobUc de- 
claration of liberty, and the resolution to defend it at 
any price, would make the enemy and the Bourbou 
turn back. Strange delusion of weakness and want of 
experience \ It must, however, be respected, for it had 
its source in love of their country : but while we ex- 
cuse it, can it be justified ? The population of tke 
metropolis had resumed their usual appearance, which 
was that of complete indifference, with a resolution to 
cry, ** Long live the king !" provided the king* arrived 
well escorted ; for one must not judge of the whole 
capital by about one thirtieth part of the inhabitants, 
who called for arms, and declared themselves waroii; 
against the return of the abandoned family. 

On the 23d I returned to tjie Elys^. Tbe emperor 
had been for two hours in his bath. He bimifelf tarc- 
ed the discourse on tlie retreat he ought to choose, 
and spoke of the United States. I rejected tbe idea 
without reflection, and with a degree of vehemence 
that surprised him. ** Why not America ?^ he asked. 
I answered, ** Because Moreau is retired there.*^ Tbe 
observation was harsh, and t should never have for- 
given myself for having expressed it, if I had not aher- 
od my opinion a few days afterwards. He beard it 
without any apparent ill humour :' but 1 have no doubt 
that it must have made an unfavourable impression on 
bis mind. I insisted on his choosing £^land, and 
the reason I gave appeared plausible ; but after I hid 
loft him, I met General F * * * in the saloon, and con- 
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municated our conversation to him. His answer was, 
»* You are mistaken in respect to the English govern- 
ment. In that country, all the institutions are excel- 
lent for tho nation itself; but foreigners are not ad- 
mitted to enjoy their benefits. The emperor will never 
find any thing in that country but oppression and in- 
justice. The nation will not be consulted on the treatr 
ment he will undergo ; and, believe my words, far from 
finding protection there, ail possible outrages will be 
invented for revenge.'* 

These reflections struck me, and I begged F'* * "^ to 
communicate them to the emperor. I could not, how- 
ever, admit them without some restriction. I could 
conceive that the Engiisb government might think it 
necessary to the safety of Europe, to prevent all con- 
nection between the emperor and bis numerous adhe- 
rents; but to sentence him to the 'Slowest and most 
horrible death — to exercise on his person all manner 
of cruelty — ^to invent for him sufferings unknown to 
the most cruel tyrants — (for in-what other light can be 
Tiewed the insufferable separation from all connection 
with civilisation and human kind; — from his wife and 
ehild, from whom he could not even recefve letters to 
comfort him in his banishment 7) — these are things an 
honourable mind could never have expected. After 
such conduct, we may be allowed to suspect, that in 
£ngland, a nation so estimable in other respects, there 
exists a coldness of heart, with a total absence of hu- 
manity and generosity, from the moment her pride is 
wounded. 

Th^ emperor went to inhabit Malmaison. Ho was 
accompanied thither by the Duchess de St Leu, Ber- 
trand and bis family, and the Duke de Bassano. I 
went there several times a day ; for I could not leave 
Madame de St. Leu, who had suffered much in her 
health by tlie late events. The day he arrived in that 
relreat, be proposed to me to accompany him abroad. 
''Drouet," he said, "remains in France. I see the 
war minister wishes him not to be lost to his country. 
I dare not complain ; but it is a great loss for me. I 
never met with a better head, or a more upright heart. 
That man was formed to be a prime minister any 
where.*' I refused to accompany hira,in the following 
words : *^ 1 have a daughter of thirteen years of age ; 
my wife is four months advanced in pregnancy; I can- 
not resolve to leave her. Allow me some time, and I 
will join you wherever you may be. I have remained 
faithful to your majesty in better times, and you may 
reckon apon me. Nevertheless, if .my wife had not a 
claim on me, I should do better to go with you, for I 
have sad forebodings respecting my fate.** 

The emperor made me no answer ; but I saw by the 
expression of his countenance that he had no better 
augury of my fate than I had. However, the enemy 
was approaching, and for the last three days he had 
solicited the provisional government to place a frigate 
at his disposal, with which he might go to America. 
It had been promised him ; he had even been pressed 
to set off; but. he wanted to be the bearer of the order 
to tho captain^ to convey him to the United States, and 
that order did not arrive. We all felt that the delay 
of a single hour might put his freedom in jeopardy. 
After we had Calked the subject over among ourselves, 
I went to hinn, and strongly painted to him how dan- 
gerous it migh t be to prolong his stay. He observed, 
that he coidd not go without the order. ^ Depart, 
nevertheless,** I replied ; " your presence on board the 
ship will still have a great power over Frenchmen ; 
cut the cables, promise money to tlie crew, and if the 
captain resist have him put on shore, and hoist your 
s^ils. I have not the least doubt but Fouch^ has sold 
you to the allioB.'* ^ I believe it also; but go and make 
the last effort with the minister of marine.** I went 
off immediately to M. Decrds. He was in bed, and 
listened to me with an indifference that made my blood 
boiL He said to me : " I am only a minister. Gro to 
Fouch^ ; speak to government. As for me I can do 
nothing. Good night.** And so he covered himself 
up again in his bliutkets. I left him ; but I could not 
succeed in speaking either to Fouchd or to sjiy of the 
others. It was two o*clock in the rooming when I 
returned to Malmaison ; the emperor was in bed. I 
was let into his chamber, where I gave him an account 
of the reeult of my mission, and renewed my entreaties. 
He listened to me, but made no answer. He got up, 
however, and spent a part of the night in walking up 
and down. The following day was the last of that sad 
dfama. The emperor had gone to bed again, and 
slept a few hours. 1 entered his closet at about twelve I tho floor above me. lliad scon through A key-hole, 



o'clock. ** If I had known you were here," he said, " I 
would have had you called in.** He then gave me, on 
a subject that interested him personally, some instruc- 
tions which it is needless for me to repeat. Soon after I 
left him, full of anxiety respecting his fate, my heart 
oppressed with grief, but still far from suspecting the 
extent to which both the rigour of fortune and the 
cruelty of his enemies would be carried. 

CHAPTER XX. 
A few days after the departure of the emperor, I 
was told that a list of proscriptions, which was said to 
contain the names of two thousand persons, was 
making up under the inspection of Messrs. de Talley. 
rand and Fouch^, by order of the princes ; and that 
Madame the Duchess of AngoulSme vouchsafed to take 
an active part in the measure. Many persons had al- 
ready fled from France. The intrepid Thibaudeau, 
who, a few days after the return of the king, had 
opeiily protested against his reign at the chamber of 
peers, took some pains to make me comprehend the 
danger I stood in. The Duke de Bassano, at his de- 
parture, wished to persuade me to follow him quickly ; 
but I, prepossessed by the idea that my conduct was 
above all reproach, rejected the cautions of friendship. 
The Princess de Vaudemont entreated me at least to 
seek some retreat for a short time. She told me that it 
was Fouch^*8 wish that I should ; but he never thought 
of offering me the passport I might stand in need of. 
The situation of my wife, who was far advanced in 
pregnancy and very unwell, made the ides, of my flight 
impossible for me to bear. From within the walls of a 
prison, said I to myself, I may still protect her. Pre- 
judice will diminish, and the royal resentment will un- 
doubtedly vent itself on those who are absent. The 
more I examined my conduct, the more I was con- 
vinced that my cause could only be brought before the 
correctional police, and the result would be no more 
than an imprisonment for two or five years, for having 
taken upon me the superintendence of the post-office a 
few hours before the emperor arrived. Having made 
up my mind to this, I^was the more obstinate in my 
refusal to fly; and I proposed t& the Princess de Vaude- 
mont to give her a letter addressed to M. de Talley. 
rand, in which I should explain my conduct. She 
consented to lay it before him. In that letter I un- 
folded to the ministry my whole conduct since the 
restoration ; all the steps I had taken on the 20th of 
March ; and I concluded by soliciting my trial. My 
wishes in that respect were soon complied with. 

On the 18th of July I was sitting at dinner with 
Madame Lavallette and M. de Mcneval, when an in- 
spector of the police came to tell me that the Prefect, 
M. Decazes, wished to speak to me. When I stepped 
into the hackney-coach, I saw that I was surrounded 
by three or four spies, who were good enough to act 
the part of footmen, and stepped up behind the car- 
riage. In less than half an hour I was in the register- 
ing room of the prison of the prefecture. I was intro- 
duced to the jailer, who paid little attention to me, 
being busy with distributing lodgings to several new^ 
comers, among whom I discovered M. de P * * *, who 
had been long secretary to the Duke de Rovigo, and 
appeared to be the person in whom he placed tho 
greatest confidence. He seemed so grieved and mor- 
tified to be where he was, that I went up to him, and 
had already begun to express my pity for his misfor- 
tune, when all of a sudden he turned aside, and, point- 
ing to me, said to the turnkey, ^ Conduct this gentle- 
man to No. 17;** after which he disappeared. This 
man, thought I, has very cleverly turned his coat ; and 
I followed my guide, blushing at the mistake I had 
made. He introduced me into a dirty garret, with a 
window that opened in the roof at twelve feet from 
the floor. I was permitted, if I could, to open it by 
means of an iron bar with notches, but so heavy that 
it was not possible for me to raise it. Whea onie en- 
ters into prison, anger always follows the first surprise. 
I b^an by throwing out some energetic exclamations 
against the prefect, who had not deigned to receive me 
in his apartments, though he had sent for me to come 
and speak to him. I was not yet acquainted with the 
code of politeness of the prefects of police ; but I sodn 
made great improvement in that branch of knowledge. 
As there was no bell, I was obliged to wait three hodrs 
before I received a visit from the turnkey, who brought 
me for dinner some disgusting prison ragout. I made 
some inquiries respecting the prisoners who lodged on 



men carrying bottles, and all the preparations for a 
feost. " They seem to be very merry,*' I added. — 
" They are two ades-de-camp orGeneral Labedoy^re.** 
" How! is he then arrested?" •* I believe so.'* 

The next day these two officers were set at liberty ; 
and I afterwards learned the following particulars. 
The unfortunate Labedoyere, after the army of the 
Loire had been disbanded, had retired to the outskirts 
of Riom, with several of his friends, among whom was 
General Flahaut, his near relation. The latter, who 
possesses a cool head, and unites prudence to much 
courage, immediately perceived the danger of their 
position. 'He was convinced that nothing remained 
for them to do but to pass the frontiers as quickly as 
they could. Labedoydre was of the same opimon; 
but no persuasion could make him alter his plan. Ho 
wanted to go to the United States, but on his way to 
pass through Paris, where he wished to take leave of 
his family, and raise some money. All the exertions of 
friendship had no power over him. He stepped into 
the diligence under a false name, and found among his^ 
travelling companions two wretches in regimentals, who 
pretended they came from the army of the Loise, and 
who were scarcely arrived in Paris when they informed 
against him. These were the two prisoners who were 
merrily feasting on a part of the money they had re- 
ceived as the reward of their treachery. 

By ten o'clock in the evening the jailer came to call 
me down to the chief clerk, who was to examine me. 
In my situation, this might be looked upon as some ' 
amusement : I was therefore far firom wishing to de- 
cline it, and I was conducted, through a labyrinth of 
passages, to a room on the ground floor, where I found 
M. y * * *, who was dismissed a little while after. This 
inquisitor, who was a short, fat man, was seated in his 
arm-chair, where for the space of twenty-Dine years he 
bad been asking questions at all hours of the day and 
night, under all possible governments. After having 
taken down in writing three or four pages of questions 
and answers, he stopped, and as we had neither of us 
much inclination for sleep, he eagerly took advantage 
of some inquiries I made about his occupations, to re- 
late to me all the prowess of the prefects of police, the 
manner the prisoners made their defence, and the con- 
feaaions he extorted from them; his skill in troubling 
their conscience, in disconcerting their firmness, in sur- 
prising their tenets, in pursuing their confessions, and 
finally in sounding the bottom of their hearts. I can- 
not help recording here one of these anecdotes, which 
I thought remarkable, in the words he gave it me. 

** Among the conspirators of the infernal machine 
was one M. N * * *, an intimate friend of Limoelan. 
the first inventor of the plot. He had served among 
the Chouans, and the police supposed, reasonably 
enough, that he was in Paris. Ai\er being hunted 
like a fox for several days, he slept at night in the 
chai^coal-boais in the Pot au Bled. When the pursuit 
had ceased in that part of the town, he ventured to 
seek a retreat in a miserable garret in a public-house. 
The next day, the police came back ; but he had es- 
caped, and was seen no more. His room was searched, 
and near the bed was found a scrap of half-burned 
paper, which he had used to light his pipe. ' This 
paper contained, however, some written lines, which 
seemed to be part of the rough draft of a letter ad- 
dressed- to some general, who was supposed to be 
Georges. On the last line were the following words : 
*' r^annot write an^ more to-day, as I have a great pain 
in my eyes.* This unfortunate man was afterwards 
implicated and taken in the conspiracy of Georges, 
and I had the pleasure of examining him. He was 
sitting where you are, his face between two wax can- 
dles, as yours is. While I was talking with him I con- 
tinued writing. He was my countryman. I spoke to 
him of his parents, of his first affections, of his school- 
fellows: and having observed that he began to gain 
assurance, and that his answers betrayed a little more 
cheerfulness, I stopped^l of a sudden, and said in the 
most natural tone I co^^ * ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ annoys you : 
vou may put out the candles if you choose.' * No ; I 
have no pain in my eyes.* — *I thought you had.* — 
*No, not at present; my eyes were badi it is true, 
about two years ago.' We eontinued our conversation. 
At last I Slowly read to him his examination : he was 
surprised to find I had inserted in it so trivial a circum- 
stance, and asked why 1 had done it. * It is my cus- 
torn.* Now, will you believe that this very trivial cir- 
cumstance convicted him? The half-bum^d scrap 
of paper had been preserved. The writing was com- 
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p«red with hit, and bis presence in P&ria, at the time 
of the infernal machine, was proved. 

•*And what became of himr* said I. ""He was 
guillotined,'' answered V • * * with a most fiendish 
look and gesture. He said to me : ** I am fond of my 
profesnon : I cannot remain one day out of this apart- 
ment I might go to the play and divert mjself with 
my friends, mj wife, my children. Bat, no : I must be 
here.** While listening to him, I observed that by 
custom he constantly leered to the left side, where the 
prisoners were placed; and I am convinced that if they 
had been put at his right, he would have lost half his 
skiU. When he read my examination to me, and be- 
fore I ngned it, I asked why he had not inserted his 
anecdote in it. ^ Oh, your bdsiness cannot go far," he 
said : ** you are not an important man for me.'* 

I remained a fortnight in that temporary prison 
without seeing M. Defies, who mi^ht have been a 
little troubled at having me so near him, if he had not 
entirely forgotten our former connection. The bad air 
and the vexations of a prison gave me an inflammatory 
complaint. My pfaysieian, who was also the medicaJ 
attendant of M. Decaxes, preeeribed for me with great 
care, which contributed to make them change my 
prison, and send me speedily on my trial, for fear I 
should escape from a natural death for the one they 
were preparing for me. On Sunday the 24th of July, 
I was abruptly put into a haeknoy-ceach to be conveyed 
to the Conciergerie, at a small distance from where I 
was. There are many people in Paris wholly unac- 

Suainted with the existence of the dunreons of the 
ionoiergerie, which are beneath the magnificent apart- 
ments of the Palais de Justice, and which, it is report- 
ed, served in the time of SL Louis as kitchens and 
pantries for the royal household. I wi» introduced 
mto the registering room, where I found the jailor, 
whose name was, 1 think, Landrajein. He was a tall 
man, disagreeably familiar, though with tolerably polite 
manners. He began to make out aloud the description 
of my person, and invited me aderwards to follow him 
to the end of a dark passage where my new abode was 
situated. This was a lonr and narrow space, termi- 
nated by a window covered with a slanting roof, that 
just enabled me to distinguish a square foot of the sky. 
Bare walls, covered with names and exclamations of 
despair, traced with charcod, were the only ornaments 
of this dungeon. ' A wretched bed, an old table, one 
chair, and two tubs of foul water, were all its fbrnituro. 
I describe it thus minutely, because it was there that 
Marshal Ney passed the three first weeks that he re- 
mained in prison. I was weaker than he, for he did 
not complain of it; but when I saw that It would be 
impossible for me to read during half an hour, 1 burst 
into reproaches, and wrote to the prefect of police, that 
disease would soon kill me if my lodging was not 
changed. In the evening the jailor came to lead me 
to the promenade in a larsre yard called the Green; and 
at nine o'clock, instead of bringing me up again to my 
dungeon, he introduced me into a room on Uie ground 
floor, where 1 found a fire-place, and a window looking 
into a small yard, separated from the women's yard by 
a high wall. ** I could not place you here this morn- 
ing," he said, ** because Labedoj dre was locked up in 
the next room ; but he has been transferred to the Ab- 
baye." The next day I wished to see his chamber. It 
was still more inconvenient and more dismal than the 
one I had lefl. He had remained there eight days in 
the most rigorous solitary confinement, and abandoned 
in a manner by the keepers, who only visited him 
twice in twenty-four hours. The dungeon was so nar- 
row that he could not even walk about in it, though 
that was the only diversion left him, as he was de- 
prived of books, newspapers, and even of all manner 
of correspondence. 

They began, according to custom, to keep me during 
six weeks without any communication. I could re- 
ceive no letters unless they were opened, nor see a 
friend except in the presence of the registrar. The 
accounts I received from n^wife were painful. Her 
tremulous handwriting, the sufferings she sought in 
vain to dissemble by repeated assuranceir of good 
heallhs her five months' pregnancy, of which she 
never spoke,— all added to my anxiety. I soon felt 
also the inconveniences of my prison. Next to my 
room was an enormous iron door, that was opened at 
every hour of the day and the night to relieve the sen- 
try : its violent motion shook my bed and interrupted 
my sleep, while the cold and damp of the air obliged 
me to have fire night and day. 






Such torments, every instant renewed, were, how- 
ever, far from discouraging me, and I had no need.to 
seek moral force an meditation, or in delusions that 
vanished every day more and more before the sad 
truth : 1 found it in my attachment for the emperor. I 
suffered, but it was for him : my misfortune was height- 
ened by the consideration of the cause that had given it 
birth. My name and fate were united to his immortal 
name ; and besides, were not his sufferings more than 
mine 7 The perfidy of the English government was lead- 
ing him to St Helena. How many torments were pre- 
paring for him in his banishment at the world's end '. 
I should have blushed to complain in presence of such 
a disaster. The vengeance of kings fell heavy on us 
both, and I found at once honour and glory in sharing 
it with him. It was that thought that constantly bore 
me up, and saved me fVom all weakness. The idea that 
he would read my trial, and that my death would cause 
him some emotion ; that I showed myself worthy of 
bis attachment and his trust, elevated me in my own 
eyes. I shall explain hereafter how that feeling of 
energy against misfortune received a powerful support 
from another cause. 

A few weeks afier my imprisonment, as I was one 
day walking in the yard, I saw Marshal Ney at the 
bottom of the staircase which led to my former dun- 
geon. He bowed to me as he went quickly up, accom- 
panied by the jailor and an officer of the gendarmes 
It was thus I learned that he was arrested. Like me, 
he had scorned to leave the kingdom, and had only 
sought refuge in the country-seat of one of his wife's 
relations near Cahors. His sabre, which he had left 
in tbe drawing-room, betrayed him for the first time. 
He' sufibred himself to be taken, convinced that they 
would not dare to condenm him. After he had re- 
mained a month in that dungeon, he was at last 
placed above me in the registrar's lodging. There 
was a stove that defended him from the cold } and his 
grated window, being higher than mine, procured him 
a less unwholesome air than what I breathed. But 
his name and his rank could not protect him from the 
hardships they seemed to take pleasure in inflicting on 
him. He played tolerably well on the Ante, and during 
several days he amused himself with his instrument. 
He was however deprived of this resooroe, under the 
pretence that it was against the rules of the prison, 
He repeatedly played a waltz, which I long recollected, 
and frequently hummed in my evening musings. I 
had never heard it anywhere else, till once again it 
struck my ear in Bavaria. It was at a 6ai ehampetre 
on the borders of Laxe Starnberg. I had before mv 
eyes young peasant girls merrily skipping on the fresh 
green sward. The air was sweet and m^ncholy, and 
when played on the flute, it immediately recalled to 
my memory the Conciergerie, and I retired, unable to 
repress my tears, and repeating with bitter feelings the 
name of the unfortunate marshal. During tbe day we 
shared the right of walking in the small yard, without 
being however allowed to remain there together, though 
he was always accompanied by a gend'arme. I was in 
the habit of taking my walk at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; the marshal wished to take that hour for hU walk ; 
I resigned it to him with great pleasure, and this ar- 
rangement lasted until his solitary confinement ended. 
From that time, his lady and children came every day 
to dine with him. She always accompanied him in his 
walks. One day she came near my window and said 
to me : ^ The sentry that guards us is an old soldier 
who has served under the marshal ; he wishes very 
much to talk with you*" The marshal in consequence 
oame up: our conversation could not be long. He 
said to me : " I am easy as to what concerns myself. 
A great many friends watch over me : the government 
is advancing fast towards its ruin. The foreigners 
already take our part; the public indignation has 
communicated itself to them : and if you wish to 
have a proof of it, read these papers and bum them 
when you have done." He thon slipped through the 
bars a file of pamphlets and some manuscript sheets. 
I found in them violent threats and even provocations, 
that appeared to me very ill-advised : there was also a 
great deal of absurd news. According to their ac- 
counts, the English already repented having replaced 
the house of ^urbon on the throne ; and there was 
a long protest of the Empress Maria Louisa against 
the resolution of the sovereigns who kept her out of 
France. What the marshal had told me about bis 
friends was more correct; but, some time after, I 
learned that he had failed in an attempt to escape 



from the Conciergerie, and that six thousand ofliem 
on hslf-pay bad been forced to leave the roetropo&i 
by order of the minister of war. A little while afiei 
that conversation, we again exchanged the hoora oi 
our walks. He then went down in the eveniii|r, ai» 
companied by his wife, his brother-in-law, and his «» 
ter-in-law Mad. Gemot. The prisoners had retired tc 
their dormitories; among them was a soldier mlUil 
Dieu, whose good voice and comic songs diverted thi 
marshal. 

I felt a very great wish to see him again ; asd one 
evening I ventured to ask permission to go np to the 
Green. The jailor was gone out : the turnkey epenei 
the deor and led me there, where I found Marsbnl Nc^ 
and M. Gemot I joined them. It was nboni (hRc 
months after our first conversation. At that pesiod, al 
his delusions seem to have vanished. ** Labedoy^* 
said he, ** has crossed the fatal passage. New it w^ 
be your turn, my dear Lavallette, and mine aft er w an^ ^ 
*« It is all one," I answered, *»> who falls firs*. I kns* 
there is no hope left." **> Oh, oh ! that we nbaU sn 
However, all these lawyers annoy me; tbej do asl 
understand my situation ; but I shall apeak §u mj- 
self." 



CHAPTER XXL 

Time passes vtry sbwly in prison. I did net kaov 
what to do with myself: I was discontented witbtet 
reason with my situation, and uneasy in r esp ect tonr 
poor Emilie. Each day brought me worse and weii 
accounts of her health. I had obtained ber pnmm 
that she would not come to see me before ber aceopch*- 
ment : the visit miffht have killed her. Mj time, m 
ill employed in seeking to discover the future, in •!• 
hausting all conjectures, in cursing the new revofate, 
threw me into a fatal dejection. I CtAt the want d 
raising my spirits by the only diversion I was pennh* 
ted to take, — ^reading. I sent for Hume's Histoiy ti 
England. When I perused the narrative of mU tkt 
royal misfortunes with which it is filled, I tend my 
own more bearable, and I reaped both courage aatf 
comfort from it. Finally, in recurring to my oei 
situation, I rested on the idea, that it was not jii—jHi 
I could be sentenced to capital punishment, and thit I 
should certainly come off wf th a few years* iapissi- 
ment* This prospect was not cheerful ; but, as I ^ 
tertaincd the hope of being confined in one of ik 
prisons of Paris, I might see my family, comfort thea 
and put my affairs in order. I also frequently thosfk 
of the scaffold, but only as a vague threal that co^ 
never be realised. I was in the abode of crime: tf 
I often figured to myself the terrors of a thief^ la 
especially of a murderer, awaking in the night ato 
Hincied cries of his victims, and struggling, in na 
under the hands of the executioner. What n>os( ^ 
bU sufferings be ! As for me, I could at least reisa 
without remorse to the 20th of March. The indjfsi' 
tion of tbe sovereign, the anger of his adherent*, coatf | 
not make my heart beat more quickly. I felt mjiil i 
strong against their venffeance, and I escaped free it 
in imagination, by following the emperor, in a solitsf 
bark, on his way to St. Helena. 

I also took a fancy to know who were my new oae* 
patriots in this strange country: for the Conclergnil 
is like a distant region, separated from all d "' 
nations, — a sort of colony of the New World, go 
by brutal and despotic laws, and whose popula 
consists only of the dregs of society, and where f 
ciouanem and depravity must be constaolly wa 
and repressed. To penetrate into that region, 
ports are with difficulty obtained, and many hu 
ing forms must be observed,. The prisoner can 
his relations, friends, and council, only across 
bars, which keep them at several feet distsmca, 
rounded by turnkeys, who aie the privil^«d spies 
his words and most trivial gestures, and who trd 
with the most painful feelings, by enjoining thes 
rigorous silence. I took great pains to obtain any i 
formation. The turnkeys could not answer any 
tions : but from my own observations, I think 
must have been, at the time of my confinement, 
fifty prisoners. They slept in about twenty 
containing each five or six beds, for which they 
ten francs a month ; this was called, being iMs ' 
Those who did not possess the means ^ pa; 
passed the night in a sort of shed, on straw ^ery k 
renewed. The greatest part of these wretches 
doomed to the gaQeys, and most of them had 
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mitted thefl or forgery. Tb« iiuliff«r^DCe M to the 
fate that a«kited them wu quits ipcooceivible. 

Not to deprive Madame LaTaltette of the lerrioei 
of my men.Hrvuit, I had aceaptad for mjaelf those of 
a copdamned piinsier, who was reapited for a few 
iDontbi. He bad filled a resjfouaible eoiploymant io 
one of (be goveramenl oScea, and had eoibeiiled tbe 
monej tbal pasted Ihrougb hie haada, Ibr which 
crime he waa to go for six yean la the galleya. Ha 
waa a ipy over me. Hi* bdnieil wordg and affected 
oScioDiaeis inapired me with great diaguBt ; but, oo 
the oaa hand-, mv pity for hia fate, that wauied to 
frighlen him, and od tbe other, my fear of getting, 
ioBtaad of him, one still more pervena, detenaJDed ma 
to keep him. At last, however, a pertidionj trick he 
played to aome otbere became the cause of our lepara- 
tion. He slept with alx other priaoners, in a room 
altuated in the weetein part of tbe edifice. Tbeee 
wiBtchas look it into their beida tn gpt out of prison, 
b; digging a hole in tlie wall twelve feel thick, and 
ao 1o eacape an the Quai dai Lunetlei. My boDsal 
aervant procured tbeni one of tboie largn iron bare, 
called by Ihe priKmeri, I believe, a tAaTuSiirt ; but be 
had begun by betraying them, anit Ihe jailer l«t them 
go OD lor some time in their work. Every uighl Ihey 
filled their pockets with the rubbish, and )n the mor 
ing Ihey cleverly diipersed il in ibe yard. To arri 
at the outward nail, they ware obliged lo take out ai 
replace, every night, an enormous atone of sir feet 
length. They had beeo alread; for several montlu 
work, and they only wanted one night more lo regain 
their liberty, when the jailer came to pay Lhem hi 
visil, and bII waa easily discovered. The traitor wai 
in appeannoe, condemned lo Ihe eaoie punishment 
that was inflicted on them alL But hie companions 
were not to be duped by this; and the jailer told me, 
thai he ran the risk of being murdered in tbe gilleyv 
It would b« even difficult to let him travel thither wilt 
them. Tlio galley-slaves never pardon, among oni 
another, a Irescbery of that sorL Ten yesrs would 
not be euflicienl tu mako them forget it. 

The yard of Ihe female priionere was, as 
■aid, facing my window, and separated from i 
high wall. That circiimetance was a continued 
of annoyance to me. From eight in ihe morning to 
seven in the evening, I was stunned by a deloge of Iho 
most vulear, coarse, and lioprsved expressions in Ibe 
French language. Tbe turnkeys were frequently 
obliged lo go and rnatoie good order among those 
harpies. Il was on this yard that tim two windows of 
the queen's" prison opened. During my confinement, 
thai chamber, situated on my passage when I went to 
the Green, served as a speaking parlour fur those 
privileged priBonere who were allowed to rec< 
irom their friendB, It was a large room, ( 
two by a BOrl of pillar Ihat formed two arcl 
floor was paved with bricke placed on the I 
and must have been very old, as the figures Iliey pre- 
sented are lung since out ef use The entrance waa at 
the bottom of a dark passage.' The queen had only 
a miaerabla bed, a table, and two chairs ; a large piece 
of lapestty thai hung across Ibe room separated her 
from the gendarme and the jailer, who, however, left 
her during the nighL How many timsa have I not 
walked up nnd down in that prison, when grief 
lowness of apirils used to opprees me ! There I fonnd 
strengtii and courage: I blushed to complain of Ibe 
fate tlial might be preparing for me, when 1 reeoUeoted 
the horrible destiny of a queen of France. I waa cer- 
tainly the Erst person who openly expressed the wish 
that this dungeon might be converted into a chapel. 
A short lime slier my escape, the order was really 
given and executed. 

The jailer, with his obtequioua manners, hegfto to 
weary iDe ; and his everlasting questions, bis long nar- 
ratives of prison adventures, beeame quite insnfi^rable. 
He used to come oight or ten Uraee a-day, and inlerrupl 
ma while 1 wna reading or meditating. I was impm- 
deDl enough In apeak in hie presence of chees; and from 
tbal inrtaul I was obliged, every evening, lo let myself 
be beaten during throe houre by him. A circomstanoe 
of smalt imporUnce happily delivered me of that bore. 
He bad been at a former period verger of the criminal 
court, Bod had sold his office to a man who could not 
pay him. Having heard that I was particularly ac- 
quainted with M. Pasquier, then keeper of Ihe seale, he 
begged me lo write a few words to Uadaaie Laratletle, 
that she niight solicit for him permission lb i 



office. She faowaver, bein^ rather miatrusirul, was 
convinced that under his claim might be some danger- 
on* plot againat me ; and she sent my letter to the min- 
ister of police, Decaies : communicationa of Ihat sort 
with the prisonere are hourly prohibited ; so the jailsr 
was sent away. This was very fortunate for ns at the 
time of my escape. Having been bom and bred in a 
prison, he was full of artifice, ssgacily, and penetration. 
He wonid undoubtedly have observed my djsgaisa,uid 
all would have been loet 

They put in bla place a man from Bordelais, a pro- 
teg^ ofM. Decazes. This man was of a harsh humour; 
bis manners were severe, and even rude ; and he was 
very enlhnsiastic in his political opinions. Ha wanted 

al all limes, and enter into conversation with me: but I 

took such a high tone with him, that I silenced him the 

. C . - . . 

wherher all waa righl. 

I bad chosen M. Tripier for my counsel, whom I did 
not know, and he had taken for his asaiatanC M. Lacroii 
Frainvillc, My friends had a great desire that I might 
be forgotten, and frequently expressed a wiah Ihat I 
mighlfall aick. Count Alexander de la Rocbefoncault, 
who came very ol\en to see me, continually roproacbad 
me with my looking too well. " If you were ill," he said, 
"and obliged la keepyonr bed, Ihey would be forced to put 
off your trial: lime would by degrees calm pasaions,and 
your frionds would do the rest for you." I was cer- 
tainly of his opinion; hut where Was I to find an illness T 
I could not come to Ihe resolution of breaking one of 
my legs or srms; and one cannot have jutlat the time 
one wishee it an inflammation on Ihe lungs or in the 
stomach. I was therefore under tbe necessity of keep- 
ing my health, and with it all the dangers of my situa- 
tion. It was at lost dedded that I abould be examined 
by one of the judges of the royal court, and M. Dupuis 
was chosen for my reporter. 1 had several yean before 
frequently dined with him 'at the houee of a mutual 
friend. When I came before him, we knew each other 
again. The presence of the registrar kept me silent. 
The mogislrate appeared lo me to be moved by generous 
compassion; but as the exam i nation went on, he was 
aoon convinced that be need not observe any particular 
delicacy in regard tome. 1 look the advance on the re- 
quired explanation. I urged lhem on in ell possible 
ways, and the first examination lasted five houra, though 
he wanted aeveral limes to stop it, thinking I might be 
fatigued. But 1 fell myself so completely innocent, 1 
laidsomuchimporlancoon destroying all prepusseasions, 
all superstructure of fslse imputations which filled the 
indictment, Ihat I should have continued for two hours 
longer if he had wished il. The next day we had an- 
other Billing, which lasted sgsin four hours. I have 
heard from my friend, that M. DupuiB did not conceal 
hissnrprise at the importance that was attached lo my 
buainess; and that at the news of my being condemned, 
he expressed his ir.dignalion with a generous frankneas. 
Two nioulha elapsed, t believe, between this Examina- 
tion and my trial ; bul time did not alleviate the halrod 
to which I WIS exposed. My friends were disroaraged 
at the violence of the Parii drawing-room against me. 
The royaliits were enraged al the racollaction of Iheir 
unworthy condnct in the month ofMarch.and sought to 
cover their shame by the imaginary plot which they said 
bad brought buck the emperor; and Ihey appeared to 
have no doubt but Ihat I bad been at the head of the 
undertaking. According to ibem a very active rorres- 
pondence had taken place with ihclslsnd of Elba during 
the eleven months of the first reign, end all the old 
clerks of the post-office had taken a part io it. The 
mails which went to the soulh of France were filled with 
letters from me. Head clerka, onder-olerks, couriers, 
postmasters in Ihe departments, — all had been in the 
secret, and had abetted in my design. Tolell Ihe truth, 
if I had been the chief contriver ofsuch a plan, I might 
claim credit for il : its conception and execution would 
have ensured ma everlasting fame; I should have been 
Ihe moelproroUDd of all cooapiratora, and I mi^t pre- 
tend to a great part of Ibe glory which people too fre- 
quently bestow on men Who have made themselvea 
famous by great enterprises, even when their aim is 
contrary to morale and buoianity; bul nothing must go 
before Imlh. 

In I8I4, 1 had carefully avoided all connection with 
the clerks of the poet-office. With my ardent wish for 
seeing the emperor again,! mixed no thought of ombi. 
lion. The love cherished fbr him by France ; the coD- 
victiou I ehared will) Ibe coootry, tnat he alone eooM 



govern her, and plac 



solid footing in the firat 
mk among the nalione of the globe ; Uie hope, thai to 
1 the benelle he had already boBtowed on her he would 



add the restitution of her liberties ; and finallv, a 
deep feeling of gratitude. — were the only motives of my 
conduct. A thousand others, in my place, would have 
done as much. Millions have been ted on by the same 
impulses. On bis road, at his arrival, tbe people pressed 
forward lo meet him : thegreatesl io the land bad rushed 
to serve him, — as well those whom tbe Bourbons had 
diacarded, as those whom tliay had retained. One lost 
battle had decided our fate; bat ifvictwy bad remained 
faithful lo us, Ihe empire, re-established on its true 
foundation, would have repulsed for a long time, and 
perhaps for ever, the family of Ihe Bonrbons, and thus 
liberty would undoubtedly have found her place wilh 
glory and peace ! 

I was very much afraid lliot, during my confinement, 
there would be some eiecntion. "nie condemned cell 
was next to mine, at Ihe bottom of the yard where I 
UBod to walk. Two persons, accused of murder, were 

tried, but acquitled : ""'^ 

had served in the lil 

miDlreaa in cold bio. 

with her: the partit 

He first Rred a pistol 

himself; but hisjiwi 

quilted, as I have aa 

Ihe vestibule adjoini 

wait until the accust 

to set him at liberty 

with the verdict, when cries and sobs struck my ear. 

I thought he had been condemned, and I must confeas 

that my courage was greatly shaken. It was not until 

two hour* oflerwards that 1 ws« told, that joy produced 

on him a violent nervous attack. Fortunately, his fear 



accused of having pushed her invalid sislar into 
Ihe river, where she had beeo drowned. This unfor- 
lunale person edified even the jailer with her good be- 
haviour; BO that he employed rigorous means to prevent 
her odious companions from extending their abuse in 
real outragee. The day ehe waa tried, she dressed faer- 
self with particular care. When she loft the court she 
fainted, — but her joy was moderate; and on leaving 
Ihe prison, she wished to distribute among her Wretched 
companions eome marks of hor benevolence ; but of. 
Ihe money she posseaesd did not make a considerable 
sum, abe sent to beg ten francs of me, to add lo the 
present sho made lhem, saying, that she would pray 
to God Ihat I might find as squilable a jury as hen 
had been. 

When the lime of my solitary confinement was over, 
some frionds came to vieil me. In the foremost rank 
I must plsoe Count Alexander de la RocheToucault, 
whose constant friendship never ceased softening my 
sufferings, and who gave mo an affecting proof of it 
by accepting the charge of mliragi ttilear* to my wife 
during her illness, aod M. de Vandeuil, at present ■ 
member of tlie chamber of deputies. As . he was 
obliged lo go down lo Ihe country, and remain there 
all Ihe aulDmn, he put one day into my hand two 
hundred gold leuis, begging me to keep them, ssying : 
" Your communications with your family may become 
difficult, and money can never do any harm. It is 
better for you to have some now in your possession, 
than to be obliged lo ask for it." And indeed lhes« 
two hmidred louis were of great service to me when I 
fled lo Bavaria, two months sflerwarda. His mother 
has bean on angel of kindness to my wife : il was she 
who brought her tbe first cousolalion in her prison. 
Cokinel Briquevilte, who was not yet cured of two 
wounds he received at the affair of Versailles, fre- ^ 
quently leCV hia bed to coma and talk with me for seve- ~ 
ral hours logelher. I owe also msny thanks lo Messrs. 
Frank O'Hsgarty and Da Fidieres for the marks ofat^ 
lachmcnt they lavished on me. But the most aotira 
ti'iead of sll waa one of our relalioos, Tascher de 31. 
Roses, aide-de-oamp lo Prince Eugene. This excel- 
lent young msn, though suffering from an aslhmalic 
complaint, which, from his childhood, never allowvd 
him to sleep in a bed, and the altscks of which put 
him regularly twice a-monlh in the moat imminent 
danger. Used to Come and paa whole days wilh me. 

* Hison Bed inssns penou have. Id Ptobh, bestdBs iMr aUB- 
Dwn insnllsns, ttswiiTi] a mtrf tmtnr, win Iskes np the 
mlonr^s Interests wbeoever Ibe; came ta eidlWoa wth those of 
ibslr fttoidlsD. 
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The oh&rms of his converiation, and the goDtle cheer- 
AiUietf of hii temper, made me forjret at once m j dan- 
ffeon and my fntare fate. He continnally maintained 
that I would be eenteneed to banishment, and he 
pressed me to accompany htm to Martinique, where 
he was bom. He painted to me, with the entliusiasro 
of a colonist, its beantiful climate, its cool shades, the 
▼arions pleasures its inhabitants enjoyed, the Bin|ru- 
larity of their manners, and the attentions I should 
meet with fW>m a numerous fiimily of which he was 
the favourite. He sun^ to me negro songs, talked the 
sweet jargon of the negro women, and thus took a 
pleasure in preparing for me, my wife and her child, a 
happy lifb in the new world. 

I had not seen my daughter since my confinement, 
through the fear of adding consternation to her grief 
at the sight of the horrors of my prison. Her mother, 
nevertheless, sent her to me to receive my blessing the 
day before her first communion. My daily corres- 
pondence with my family was all my love for them re- 
quired. I thought I sliould have been able to set 
bounds to my expansive affection for her ; but when I 
saw ray only child, adorned with all the graces of 
youth, falling into my arms, bathed in tears, and after- 
wards at my feet in a deep swoon, all the anguish and 
agonies of paternal tenderness lacerated my heart. 
For the first time, I felt how great was my misfortune. 
I could not master my grief; silent tears mixed with 
my daughter's sobs ; and when I placed my hands on 
her head, it was impossible for me to utter a single 
word. This scene made me reflect on my situation. 
I began to consider it under its real aspect ; and my 
counsel, in their conferences, tore off a part of the veil 
which Ull then had covered my eyes. 

The first, M. Tripier, was a man whose mind was 
cool, accurate and logical. The best way he found to 
prepare himself for niy defence was to attack me on all 
points. What had I tp do at the post-office? Why 
did I go there so early in the morning ? Why did I 
send a courier to Foniainebleau ? Why did I give or- 
ders during the day ? Why that bulletin sent all over 
France by the mail ? Finally : Why did I stop the 
newspapers and especially the Monitenr, that contained 
the kmg*s proclamation 7 He had never done with his 
questions. My answers appeared to him to be sincere 
and satisfiictory ; but they did not dear me of the fault 
I had committeid. He was however soon convinced that 
I had merely yielded to imprudent impatience. But 
that was not enough to acquit me ; and until the day 
before my sentence was passed, he thought I should be 
condemned to five years* imprisonment for having 
usurped the public power. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The preliminary conference continued twice a-week 
during nearly a month. A few days before the opening 
of the debates, the Moniteur acquainted me with the ter- 
rible letter addressed to the chamber of peers, and signed 
by the Duke de Richelieu, against Marshal Ney. How 
could that man^ of whom public fame proclaimed the 
fVankness, the gentle manners, the impartial and inde- 
pendent character, — how could he attack before the 
chamber of peers, with such brutal and sanguinary rage, 
one of the most honourable Frenchmen of our time, one 
of our most illustrious warriors, — an unfortunate, ac- 
cused, but unjudffed man, whose examination was not 
yet known, and wnom the law ought to have surrounded 
with a generous compassion? When M. Delacroix 
Frainville, one of my counsel, entered my room, 1 
shoT^ed him the Moniteur. Deep emotion was visible 
in his features while he read it ; and when he had done, 
he said to me with an air of consternation, after a few 
moments* reflection, ^ Sir, I see but too clearly what 
they want to come to : but I am old : I wish to pass my 
last days fVee from political storms, and my health is too 
weak to bear the persecution that is about to spread on 
all sides. Permit me, therefore, to deposit into other 
hands the burdens I have taken upon me. My friend 
Tripier will easily find a fellow lawyer that will help 
him with your defence. I shall continue to give my ad- 
rice, but 1 do not feel strength enough to appear before 
the court.** 

Th« old man appeared, in fkct, so overcome, that I 
made no comment on these observations. At that in- 
stant M. Tripier entered the room ; and his colleague, 
after having put the newspaper into his hands, repeated 
his resolution, and was going to name some other lawyer 
to take his place, when M. Tripier said coolly : *^ I want 
nobody ; I shall defend my client alone. It is my duty, 



and no consideration shall make me turn away firom it ;" 
and then our conference began. 

While I was thus debating for my life, my new-bom 
child was dying in the arms of its mother. This mis- 
fortune would, I feared, have roost fatal consequences 
for her. I reckoned upon that child to comfort her grief 
after I should be dead. The motherly care it would re- 
quire, and which she would lavish on it with so much 
affection and tenderness, would, I expected, give still a 
zest to her life ; and it was abruptly taken away from 
her in the space of a few hours. This circumstance 
threw me into despair. The following day, when La- 
croix Frainville came in, the situation in which he found 
me made him suspect that the fear of a sentence of death 
was the cause of my trouble ; and he was going to offer 
me some commonplace corofortings, when 1 acquainted 
him with the fresh blow that had shook me. ^ My 
God !*' he cried, pressing me in his arms , ^* this is too 
much at one time. Pray,forget the momentary weakness 
I showed yesterday. 1 will not leave you ; — ^yes, I will 
defend you.'* And he nobly kept his word by coming 
into court, and assisting his fellow counsel during afi 
the debates. 

My greatest anxiety, however, was the situation of 
Madame Lavallette. That son, the object ofthe wishes 
of all her life, had been snatched away from her. I had 
required of her not to come to the Conciergerie during 
her pregnancy. The dismal sight of a prison, and of 
the dungeon m which I was confined, might have had 
a fatal effect upon her. Through the same motive I 
had forbid them to bring my son to me. All that had 
been reported to me ofthe passionate love ofthe mother 
for her child made me tremble for her health. St. Roses 
only spoke to me of her tears and her grief, but tried to 
make me easy as to consequences. Now, what would be 
the result of the trial ? Five ye&rs* confinement was a 
severe punishment ; but still I might see her, comfort 
her, keep in my hands the management of our mutilated 
fortune — ^in one word, offer her the prospect of more 
happy times to come. But if death awaited me, what 
would become of her in ker misfortune ? Through some 
fatality, too common in our revolution, her family, not 
very numerous of itself, was dispersed, or had disap- 
peared. Her fether was indeed returned from abroad ; 
but he had brought with him a second wife, who had 
borne him children. Although he was an excellent 
roan, new ties, new affections, and the distance at which 
he lived from Paris, did not promise that he would be a 
very effectual consolation for his daughter. My only 
hope rested on Count Alexander de la Rochefoucault, 
who was related to her by marriage, and who had given 
us -for the last month courageous proof of his affection. 

While my mind was thus agitated, I was informed 
that the trial would open on the 19th of November. The 
list of the jury was laid before me on the 18th. Not one 
among the thirty-six names was known to me. I had 
to choose among them twelve men, whose conscience 
might be firm, and whose minds enlightened enough to 
resist the corruption of party spirit and the threats of 
government. The list was composed of tradesmen, 
lawyers, and two members ofthe council of state, — all 
men, the independence of whose position, except that of 
the former, was not extremely certain. I had several 
copies made of that list, and my friends hastened to 
make enquiries concerning them, and to visit them. But 
it was Sunday, and consequently difficult to meet them. 
The notes I received the next day were so contradictory 
that I knew not whom to reject or admit. I was hdw- 
evor obliged to go up to court. . Before I entered the 
room where the jury was assembled, they made me 
wait in the president's closet, where I founcf a verger of 
the criminal court. He was a young man, whose oyea^ 
fixed upon me with an appearance of great mterest, 
seemed to question me respecting the list 1 held in my 
hand. ^ Read the list to me," he said, with emotion ; 
*' your fate lies in that paper. I can direct you better 
than any one.** I did as he bade me, and at each name 
I mentioned he cried — "- That one is doubtful ; this other 
shocking ; quickly erase the name.** He had scarcely 
heard twelve of them when I was called to assist at the 
drawing of the jury. It was an imposing scene. Thirty, 
six persons assembled, standing in presence of the ma- 
gistrates and the prisoner : twelve were to decide his 
fate. My looks wandered over the assembly. I sought 
for good-will, or at least for impartiality, and methought 
I perceived a sort of sympathy for me. Tlie gravity of 
their countenance, their downcast looks, the air of me- 
lancholy spread over their features, infused a degree of 
tranquillity in my mind, that augmented with each 
minute. I challenged the first names that came out of 



the urn ; because they had been so by my kind ver^^; 
but I accepted the thirteenth, M. Horon de Villefoflse. 
The information my friend had given me was fkToarmhle 
to him. He was an engineer, who had been employed 
by the emperor in the mines of the Hartz, io Hmnover. 
I had been assured he was a learned and sensible mmii : 
he had been master of requests during my time. I ooo- 
gratulated myself, therefore, for having him for foremui 
of my jnry* To his name followed tliat of M. Juries, 
now counsellor of state, and, I believe, formerly mn emi- 
grant I accepted him with a secret reluctance, mmi 
with a sort of foreboding that be would prove IniinicaL 
The sequel will show in how far I was mistaken. 

My intention is not to trace here all the perlicolan 
of my trial. I cannot however pass over in silence eenic 
facts, which are not explained by the perusal of the 
proceedings. On the 30th of March, the two nephews ^ 
M. Ferrand were at the post-office. One of the two ac- 
companied Madame Ferrand when she came to ask for 
a permit for post-horses. It was the first time in my 
\\& that I had seen this young man; and it wms not ht 
that came up as a witness against me. The one who 
appeared had neither his stature, his featnree^ his eys, 
nor the tone of his voice. I did not know there wen 
two brothers, and in my first astonishment on findiag 
myself in the presence of an utter stranger, I made ths 
observation aloud. The witness, however, poextively 
affirmed that it was he who had accompanied his aonL 
The president asked me what use I wished to make of 
so serious a charge, which might have inrolved ths 
witness in a trial for perjury. My counsel, whom I 
consulted, was at a loss what answer he sboold givs 
me; and in all probability I should not have sooceedsd 
in eliciting the truth. I nevertheless remain conTtDcsd 
that I was in the right. What could have been the mo- 
tive of that change of individuals ? ^The eldest, who 
really accompanied his aunt, was a master of requests: 
could it have been repugnant to his feelings to present 
himself as a witness against me 7 I have not seen either 
of these two ffentlemen since that time; and whan I 
returned to France, after five years* bianiahmeat, it 
would have been impossible to throw any light on so 
strange a circumstance. 

The Advocate-seneral Hua was a man of very vio> 
lent opinions ; and I am not the only victim of the no- 
just severity which he showed at that time, with aevenl 
other officers on the crown side of the court. He bad 
shown himself my private enemy. The violence of hii 
attacks, his obstinate hatred of me, made him reject ia 
a brutal manner all that seemed to militate in mj mvoar. 
The result ofthe trial was advantageous to his personal 
interests : he is at present a counsellor at the court d 
cassation. 

The first day was spent in examinations ; the seoood 
was devoted to the pleadings of my advocate^ and of the 
king*s attorney. 1 stood in the presence of numerooi 
spectators, none of whom were my friends. However, 
tne great animosity which prevailed during the first 
day, and which expressed itself more than onoe bj 
groans, was afterwards softened. The second day ap- 
peared to roe much more favourable. At last, towards 
six o*clock in the evening, the jury were going to retire, 
when the manner of putting the qu^tion was discusssd 
between the king*s advocate and mine. The latter 
wanted them to be put in the following manner : — 1st, 
Is the prisoner guilty of conspiracy 7 Snd, Is he guilty 
of an usurpation of public authority f It was cAeti that 
I had had no share in the conspiracy, for that charge 
had been abandoned from the beginning of the proceed- 
ings; and the jury would undoubtedly have aoquitted 
me on the first question. On the second [ should cer- 
tainly have been declared guilty. But by that means 
death was avoided. By separating the plot from the 
usurpation of authority, the jury would have saved me, 
as my crime was no longer a felony, but a misdemeanov. 
That was, however, not the object of government; death 
was the result they demanded from the jury, and ths 
following were the infamous means made useof to gaia 
over the majority. It was secretly observed to the jury: 
** That after a great act of justice (the condemnation of 
Marshal Ney), it is sery important for the king to do a 
great act of clemency. Good policy and the interest of 
the monarch will have it so. Give, therefore, ^ verdict 
against the prisoner. His life shall be spared, whSs 
justice will be satified, society avenged, and the king^ 
bounty will shine in all its splendour.** Thus the two 
questions were joined in one, and delivered over to ths 
conscience and timidity of the jury. I was broii|^t 
back to prison, where St. Roses, who had been in tts 
court, came to keep me company. My hopes had til 
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vaniBfaed, but 1 tried to j>roIong those of thia excellent 
young man. After a yety sad dinner, I prepared to play 
a game at chess, and I won it, contrary to custom, for 
he was the better player. The more the hoars advanced, 
the more his courage slackened; and when at ten 
o'clock he was obliged io leave me, he burst into tears 
and could scarcely resolve to go. I remained alone 
daring two whole hours ; for it was not till ailer mid- 
night that I was called op to hear my sentence pro- 
nounced. The verdict had been read during my ab- 
aence; so that the gendarmes who received me at the 
top of the staircase and accompanied me to the presi- 
dent's closet, observed the most dismal silence. I sat 
down, and looking at them attentivelv, I read my fate 
in their faces. "Well," said I to the brigadier, ** I am 
condemned? How could an aide-de-camp of Bonaparte 
expect to be acquitted V* Without giving me any an- 
swer, he led me before the judges. A deep silence, an 
absence of all motion, prevailed in the extensive and 
dimly lighted hall. The benches were still filled wilh 
ladies. My eyes, wandering around me, sought in vain 
a look of compassion and kindness. One of the jury- 
men had his fase covered with his handkerchief; it was 
M. Jurien. At last the president ordered the register to 
read the verdict of the jury. It was as I expected : — 
but fearing, above all things, to see the cross of the le- 
gion of honour torn from my breast, I had taken care 
to lay it by, as well as the great ribbon and other in- 
eiffnia of the orders of the iron crown and Holland. 
The judges retired pro forma for a few mhiotes, and on 
their return the president repeated aloud the article of 
the criminal code by which I was sentenced to die. 
Fortunately, the ceremony of tearing off the cross of 
the leffion of honour was omitted. This outrage could 
alone have destroyed the tranquilUtv of my mind. The 
minute circumstances recorded by the pabllc papers are 
correct: I shall . therefore not repeat them here. At 
half-past twelve I went down again to my dungeon. In 
the passage tl»t leads to it I met the jailer, who ques- 
tioned me with great indifference. I answered : ** All 
is over!** The man started back as if he had received 
a violent blow, and disappeared. I had restrained my 
feelings in presence of the public, but night and solitude 
recalled to my memory the fatal words, — ^^*Pain of 
death r* The agitation of mind began to show itself by 
an effusion of violent indignation. I walked backwards 
and forwards with long strides ; I appealed to all France 
against the iniquity of my sentence. However, I grew 
calm by degrees, and soon, in a deep sleep, I forgot my 
misfortune. 

The next day I received authentic particulars of what 
passed the day before at the discussion of the jury. The 
foreman had enforced the charges with inconceivable 
obstinacy, and M. Jurien had confuted them with won- 
derful strength of argument The discussion lasted 
six hours with a great deal of animosity, and such loud 
speeches that they were heard very far from the room 
where the jurymen sat. At last the foreman crot the 
better, ndtwithstanding all the efforts of M. Jurien : 
eight votes against four pronounced me guilty. 

I wished to die without appealing to the court of cas- 
sation. I concluded that the forms had been undoubt- 
edly too well observed lor me to hope that the verdict 
<M>uld be set aside. Besides, why should I languish in 
a^ony during a fortnight, and perhaps a month 7 Why 
let myself be dragged to the scaffold among the rabble 
in the streets, and perhaps amidst the hootings of the 
royalists? But then, when I thought of my wife and 
child, reason and coolness recovered their sway, and 
ibis was the only fit of despair which I experienced. 

The first thing to be done was to communicate the 
dreadful news to Madame Lavallette. I wrote to an 
old friend, Madame de Vandeuil, and to the Princess de 
Vaademont. They both went to her, and the mourn- 
ing they had put on acquainted her immediately with 
her misfortune. But the Princess de Vaudemont, whose 
firm character was capable of foreseeing every thing, 
made my wife write a letter to the Duke de Duras, first 
gentleman of the bedchamber, to obtain an audience 
of the king. |t was very doubtful whether it would be 
be granted. The ladies of Labedoydre and Ney had 
been refused. Nevertheless, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, an hour afterwards she received permission to go 
to the palace. ^^ The king expects Madame de Laval- 
lette in his closet** Such was the answer sent to her. 
She stepped in consequence into the princesses coach 
with my daughter, and alighted at the Tuileries at the 
apartments of the first gentleman of the bedchamber. 
The Doke de Duras took her by the hand, and led her, 
amidst all the courtiers, to the king's closet There 



she fell at the feet of Louis XVIII., who said to her : 
^ Madame, I have received you immediately, to give 
you a proof of the interest I feel for you.** These were 
the only words he uttered. She was raised, and went 
out of the chamber. But the words of the king had 
been heard; they circulated as Madame Lavallette 
passed ; and her grief, her beauty, her noble and grace- 
ful demeanour, notwithstanding the evident dejection 
under which she labonred, affected all who saw her. 
They recollected that she was the daughter of an 
emigrant, and nobody doubted but my pardon would 
be granted, the king having once admitted her into his 
presence. They were nevertheless mistaken. 

CHAPTER XXIIL 

The next day Madame Lavallette came to see me 
for the first time during four months. Her pale, ema- 
ciated, and dejected countenance made me shudder. 
Her voice was scarcely audible, and during half an 
hour I could not draw a single word out of her. She 
recovered however by degrees, and acquainted me with 
the particulars of the reception she had met with from 
the king. She came alone, but Count Carvoisin came 
to fetch her and conduct her home. Gratitude does 
not permit me to forget that worthy friend. I had 
known M. de Carvoisin eight years before at Surene, 
where we were country neighbours. He had at that 
time with him a young niece, who afterwards married 
the Count de Clermont Tonnerre. Though he had not 
yet attained old age, he had already some of its in- 
firmities. Subject to an asthmatic complaint firom the 
time of his infancy, he had left the army before the 
revolution broke out, and lived at present the life of a 
Christian philosopher, far from the world he did not 
love. He was solely occupied with the education of 
his young ward, and with a charitable society of which 
he had urged the establishment, and which prospered 
through his benevolence. We were far from sharing 
the same opinions on several political questions ; but 
by yielding a little on both sides, the greatest harmony 
had never ceased to reign between us. I had lost sight 
of him since the restoration ; but he returned to me in 
my misfortune, and during the last and most terrible 
month of my confinement he used to come every day to 
see me, after having assisted at a mass he ordered to 
be said every morning for my liberation. He was how- 
ever admirably moderate in his opinions. My situa- 
tion seemed to require from him that he should offer 
me the comforts of religion. His oonversation had a 
moat seducing charm : he gave to his words a devoot- 
ness, and an openness of heart, that touched me; but I 
was too sincere not to acknowledge that there was no 
hope of our agreeing. I explained to him, in the most 
simple manner, all £at it was impossible for me to ad- 
mit, and he ceased his entreaties without showing the 
least impatience or the slightest coldness. 

Now that Madame de Lavallette is about to fill a 
prominent part in these memoirs, I think fit to enter 
into some particulars concerning her and our marriage. 
Louise Emilie de Beauharnais was born in 1780. Iier 
father, Francis, Marquis de Beauharnais, had married 
his first cousin, the daughter of the Countess Fanny de 
Beauharnais, who has acquired some celebrity in litera- 
ture, and sister to tho Count de Beauharnais, who died 
a peer of France, and whose daughter is now grand- 
duchess of Baden. M. de Beauharnais was the head 
of his family. His brother Alexander, vrho had married 
Mademoisello Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, had two 
children, Eugene and Hoi tense. My father-in-law had 
only one surviving daughter. 

At the convocation of the States General, Alexander 
was elected deputy of the nobility of Blaisois. The 
eldest brother, Francis, was named supernumerary mem- 
ber of the nobility of Paris, and only took his place in 
the chamber after the 6th October 1789, in lieu of M. 
de Lally ToUendal, who left France at that period. 
Alexander embraced the cause of liberty, and was re- 
warded by the scafiR>ld. Francis always voted with 
the right side, and in 179d he rejoined the princes at 
Cobbntz. Madame de Beauharnais soon shared the 
fate of all the nobles who remained in France. She 
was put in prison, where she stayed more than two 
years. Toung Emilie was entrusted to the care of a 
governess, or rather abandoned to the vulgar caprice of 
some domestics who shared the movements and pas- 
sions of tho mob. Bom of emigrant parents, the poor 
child was obliged to assist at the patriotic processions 
which took place every month on the republican holi- 
days. She often said: **I was very ill used on those 
occasions by my companions, the young girb of the 



neighbourhood. They could not forgive me my tall 
stature and genteel features, which contrasted with 
those of the greatest part among them. The daughter 
of an emigrant marquis and an imprisoned mother 
could scarcely share the honour of their company. As 
for me, the exclusion had nothing disgraceful in my 
eyes ; but my governess, though she had none of the 
prejudices of my companions, took great care to con- 
duct me to their assemblies for her own interest The 
least reluctance she would have shown for it might 
have exposed her to be arrested.** 

At that terrible period of madness and fiumticism, 
private life was subject to jealous and perpetual super- 
vision. The porter of a nobleman*8 house was obliged, 
for his individual safety, to become a spy and an in- 
former. The servants were again the masters, or ra- 
ther the tyrants, of those who employed them. They 
were displeased that the daughter of an emigrant was 
not bound in apprenticeship, and that she maintained 
in her manners and occupations something genteel and 
delicate. The two cousins of Emilie werb both ap- 
prentioes,r— Hortense to her mother's mantnamaker; 
Eugene to a ioiner in the Faubourg St Gemtaui. The 
9th Thermidor having overthrown tvranny, Madame 
de Beauharnais got out of prison, and Emilie was sent 
with her cousin to a boarding-school which Madame 
Campan had established at St. Gtormain-en-Laye. 
There she continued her education, which had been in- 
terrupted during two years. 

General Bonaparte, to whom 1 was at that time 
aide-de-camp, had sent me in 1796 to Paris, that I 
night follow the motions of the two Councils, and the - 
Directory. I had written to him the troth, with a 
frankness that made him sensible bow dangerous and 
how disgraceful it would be to confirm, by his assent, 
the coup d*€Urt of the 18th Fructidor. The ^DirectorY 
soon became acquainted with my opinions ; and though 
they dared not punish me for them, they expressed so 
great a resentment, that General Bonaparte did not 
Uiink fit to take me with him to Paris, when he returned 
from the arm v of Italy. He left me at the Congress of 
Rastadt ; and I rejoined bim only three weeks before 
his departure for the Egyptian expedition. All my 
comrades had obtained advancement: the general 
wished to reward me also; but, not willing to expose 
himself to a refusal (torn government, he determined to 
bring about a marriage between me ai|d Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais. 

One day, when I had accompanied him to the trea- 
sury, to expedite the sending off of tho sums that were 
required at Touk>n for the fleet, he ordered his coachman 
to drive along the new Boulevards, that he might have 
at his leisure m conversation with me. ** I cannot make 
a major of you,** he said } *^ I must therefore ^ve you a 
wife : — ^you shall marry Emilie de Beauhamaia She is 
very handsome, and very well educated. Do you know 
her ? — ** I have seen her twice. But, general, I have 
no fortune. We are going to Afiica : I may be killed — 
what will become, in that case, of my poor widow ? Be- 
sides, I have no great liking for marriage.** ^Men 
must marry to have descendants ; that is the chief aim 
of life. Killed you certainly may be. Well, in that 
case she will be the widow of one of my aides-de- 
camp—of a defender of bis country. She will have a 
pension, and may again marry advantageously. Now, 
she is the daughter of an emigrant that nobody will 
have : my wife cannot introduce her into society. She, 
poor girl ! deserves a better fate. Come, this business 
must be quickly settled. Talk this morning with Mad. 
Bonaparte about it : the mother has already given her 
consent The wedding shall take place in ei^t days ; 
I will allow you a fortnight for your honeymoon. You 
must then come and join us at Toulon on the 30th.** 
(It was then the 9th.) I could not help laughing all 
the while he spoke : — at last I said : ^ I will do what- 
ever you please. But will the girl have me ? I do not 
wish to force her inclination.'* ^ She is tired of her 
boardinff-school, and she would be unhappy if she were 
to go toiler mother's. During your absence, she shall 
live with her grandfather at I'ontainebleau. Ton will 
not be killed ; and you will find her when you come 
back. Come, come! the thing is settled. Tell the 
coachman to drive home.** 

In the evening, I went to see Mad. Bonaparte. She 
knew what was going forward, and was ki^d enough to 
show some satisfaction, and call me her nephew. ** To- 
morrow,** she said, ** we shall all go to St Oermaine. I 
will introduce you to my niece. You will be delighted 
with her : she is a charming girl !*' Aooordingly, next 
day, the general. Mad. BoaHMirte, £Qgtiie« tod I, wsot 
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with her. Bat what ahe had been unable to da, the 

iperor could not do either; and the lady of honour, 

adame de Roc hofoucaatt, could not avoid many petty 

icuaaione that made her very oncoinforlable. The 

Force of the emperor, and hia marriage with Maria 

>uiaa, realored Madame de Lavalletle to her liberty. 

From that lime ahe appeared no mora at the Tuileriea; 

BO Uial Ihe cataitrophe of 1S14 found her prepared, and, 

' pain her gratitude for the emperor made 

account, she accuatamed herself without 

much tronble to the obecare life Blie bad led for the 

lut three yavm. 

CHAPTER XXJV. 
I now return to my dungeon. During the nighlthal 
illowod my condemnation, I had written to two of my 
frienda. General Clarke and M. Paaquier. 1 imagined 
that the former could not forget an important aervice 
eceived from me when he waa disgraced by the 
ictory on the 18lh Fructidor, '• 1 have kept no ae- 
from you ; (theae were the wurda of my letter,] 1 
have revealed every thing to my judgca. See what yoo 
.n do liir me. Endeavour at leaat to apare me the 
irrible agony of Ihe Bcafibld. Let me he ahol by brave 
aoldian. In that manner.Bl leant, dealli will be almoal 
a favour to me." I will not give here literally Mb an. 
Bwer. I ahall only mention the fallowing phrase : ■■ Ton 
have Dothing more to do than to recommend your wife 
and child to Ihe ine jhaaatible bounly of the king." Tht 
ntence of my death waa leaa painful to me than the 
ruaal of that letter. In my indignation I was going 
write lo him all his craetty made me feel. I however 
ntented myaoif with the agreoable thought, that my 
ife and child would never be found to implore Ihe pity 
of bim who bad deprived them nf a father and a hus- 
band. I waa still full of the agitation into which the 
letter of the minister of war had thrown me, when mv 
door was myalerioualy opened. A man approached, 
pressed my hand, and, slipping a note in it, disappeared 
immediately. II was M. Angles, Ihe prefect of police 
The neU was from M. Pasquier, and Contained the fol 
lowing words: " Keep up your apirils; all is not lost 
Hie majeety ia aarroanded by several of your frienda, 
and all Itiat can be attempted to eofUn him ahall be 
dene with courage. Hope till]." 

Among (he peere, who might interest themaelves for 
me, I was far from reckoning Ihe Duke de Ragusa. We 
had been for a long time united by the moat cordial 
friendship 1 but his conduct towards the 
1814 had separated us, and I broke offou 
I however received a letter from the marahal, 
he mentioned : " I naed to go twice t-week to Ihe 
Tuilerieaj now I shall go twice a-day. I will speak, ~ 
will Bolicit even till I grow troublesome. Whoever hi 
any heart will join with me, and I hope to obtain my 
greatest wish in the world.*' 

Theae comfortinga of coaragooui friendahip could de- 
ceive me no longer. 1 raw that I had been condemned, 
asMarBhalNey WBtgoingtobe,toBerveas«nexample. 
He was, by his reputation, the firal on Ihb military 
hierarchy; while I waa in the eyes of the court the most 
imporlanl man in Ihe civil order, — the late Aide-di 
Camp ofGeneral Bonaparte, lint cousin of Prince Ei 
gene and Ihe Queen of Holland, whom they delealed,- 
P oat maalor- General during twelve years, and by Ihi 
citcumalanoB Ihe depoaitary of a graal many seorela 
would be good loatiflei<Buch waa at least their opinion 
My death waa irrevocablo. I therefore Bought roeignj 
tion, tn regard with a fir-n eye, and make myeelrtam 
liar with all the details of that death I was sborlly to 
undergo. The turnkeys had frequently descrlbsd to 
Ihe last moments of most of the anfarlunate man v 
bad left them far the Placode Greve. ButlwanM 
know all '.hat concerned whal ihoy call Ihe toiUt. 
little before four o'ciock Ihe culprit is brought into 
regiileriiig room ; Karculy has ha crosned the low door 
that opens into Lhat chamber, when the aieculi 
his men Bppear;_lhey make him sit down on a bench, 
lake olT hie coat, cut off hia hair and Ihe collar of his 
ahirt; after which Ihey tie hia hands behind hia back. 
They lead him thus to the cart tbat stands wailing 
Ihe door. Thia moment ia terrible. Those who till 
then hate ahown tbe greatest courage end atrength of 
mind, fall into a complete dejection, and confuaion; but 
the open air and the crowd of poopte generally levii 
them on tbe way. Sometimea also the exhortaliona . 
the cotifoaaoi have Uwit effisct I liitanad with attoit- 



repeated my quesliona, mulii plied myobaerralioiHa 
and asked every day to hear Ihe fearful dascriptian over 
again, sometimes by one person and sometime* bj ma- 
ther. There were some who made it with rclucWnce; 
but the oldeal among Ihe jailers seemed to delight in U. 
By that means I augmented my auSeringa withoeil 
ison. I experienced a horror and a Bhnddering that 
agitated my inmost frame. I walked in dismay op >od 
room, and my aleepleaa nighta were toTriUe. 
by my peraovorance in recurring to tha aa 
idea I obtained at last what I ao mnch wished for 
tranquillity at which the turnkeys were themvelvea i 
prised. At first, when listening to them I used lo fi _ 
pale ; I now could hear Ihem speak without emoliun oi 
reluctance. 1 had some time before eoocealed in in 
straw mallrcas a table knife that belonged la me; I 
lost all idea of making use of it. I foand a sort tl 
glory in challenging death, — in awaiting it •> I waDM 
have done on the field of battle. 

ce, C^unt Barbo Marbias, wai 
endeavouring lodelay the judginent of the Court ofCas- 
salion aa long bb possible, in hope that time woald mo- 
derate the feelinga of the inhabitants of the pslace; fa 
ail myenemioB were there. The Princessde Vandemoit, 
through lier name of Montmorency, happened to b« rt. 
lated to Ihe moBtconaideralle peraonsof the court. Al- 
most all of them owed lo herlbeir return la France, and 
the tranquillity Ihey had enjoyed under the emperor; Ibi 
though the emperor did not like her, and mislrasted bar, 
grgat deal of influence over Mesar(.de7Vley' 
Fouchi, and made use of it with courage and 
generosity. The king and his family had inherited lbs 
or's dislike of her. They could not forg-ive her fijt- 
mnectiona with their former two powerfQ] mioia- 
lowever, at her house there had been held boom if 
■etinga which, in ISU, prepared the downUI of 
pire;and though she only took in tliem a veryia- 
diicct and timid part, I had left off. tioiting ber, al\sr 
confessing openly Ihe reasons of my conduct. But in mj 
misfortune I found her animated with altUiecuiarageoas 
devotion of a real friend. Through bar M. de Richelieu 
was perpetually assailed, A great number of pcnom 
whose names 1 scarcely knew, made ita point of bmooi 
lo obtain my pardon. Madame de Vaudemont recalM 
tfl their memory my behaviour in Saiony towanlatkt 
unfortunate French whom I had found there, and ii 
France during fourteen yean-, I had facilitated tba n. 
turn of a great many ; and as I never regarded tbM 
olberwiaB than as unfortunate countrymen, t bad fre- 
quently employed my inQuenco to be serviccahlelo the*. 
Some of these kept it in Iheir memories. But parly ipoii 
ran too high, and in particular Ihe wound inflicted by lb 
2aih of March waa still too painful, for the voice of p- 
neroaity to be heard. Had my courage failed durinslba 
thirty daya that elapsed between the judgment oT ibi 
Assiie Court and that of the Court of (^asaation, I miM 
have died or have gone mad. Every morning' I learW 

had been overcome, and every evening I roceived Um 
most deaperale news :— the stubbornnoa* with which tks 
royal family rejected all eolicilationB; the timidity asd 
discouragement of M-de Richelieu ; and.fiually.theiis- 
possibility orBofteniug the monarch. Prom time to time, 
BOme courageous frienda came to see me ia my prism. 
inepite of government, who mighlhave punished tbeo. 

M.Paequier, though a Secretary of Stale, and H. ds 
Freville, Maaler of Requests, both told me lo hope fiir 
the best; but 1 easily discovertd Ihioogh their prt^es. 
Bions, a secret dtucouragement, over which Ibej ceoM 
not triumph In my presence, " I could oevei have had 
the courage to come," said M. de Freville, " if I bad 
nut reckoned on the success of your friends." Bui 
while he was talking, Ihe tears rolled in hie eyea, and 
hia trembling; hand, that pressed mine, deatroyed tbe 
hope bis words were meant lo convey. 

It was during this interval that Marshal Nay wu 
tried. Even before his trial camo on, the number of bis 
had been considerably augmented. Day and 
a atutioned under his window, 
one gendarme, one naliaoal 
guard on horseback, and one grenadier of the old 
guard, or rather a diaguised fife-^uard; for Ibej 
could not place confidence enough in the soldiers M 
the old army. I was soon aalisfied in regard to Lbat 
di^uise, by one of our rdativea, ModetDoiaella Do- 
bourg, who had obtained permiasion lo see me. She 
had seen one of ber couaina atanding sentry, and ia Ibt 
uniform of an old ^enadier of the cavalry of tke 
Guard*. Every evening the marshal waa conveyed ia 
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ber be did Dot rsturn. 1 questioned the turnkey, who 
showed Bome eonfiision ; and, on ioslsling, I learned 
that the marshal had t>eeD executed. ^ Was it in the 
Place de Greve, on the scaffold 7" — ** No ; he has been 
shoL** — ^*What a happj roan he is!*' I joyfully ex- 
claimed ; and the poor turnkey, who did not under- 
stand what I meant, thought I was run road. Time 
however passed on : one of my counsel advised me not 
to wait for the iudgment of the Court of Cassation, but 
to write to the kin^ and invoke his clemency. I had 
an invincible reluctance to take such a step. Besides, 
his collea^e was not of the same opinion. ** It might 
be very danj^roos,** he said, ^ or at best produce no 
effect at alL If the king wishes to pardon him, he will 
wait for the judgment of the court. If he is decided 
not to do it, he still will wait. It is therefore prefer- 
able not to alter any thing in the present progress of 
the business.'* 

The Dutchess of Placentia, a daughter of the Minis- 
ter of Justice, came one day to fetch Madame Laval- 
lette, and conduct her to her father. The two ladies 
feU at the feet of the venerable old man. His daughter 
was bathed in tears; she pressed his hands in hen, 
and solicited, vith a degree of vehemence, of which 
those who knew ber can alone have an idea. While 
he listened to her, the tears trickled in silence down 
the cheeks of the minister, but she could not obtain a 
single word of him. This was a bad omen. It was 
evident that he had bat little hope. Finally, on the 
dOth of December, the cause came on before the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature. Six motions for laying the 
Terdict aside were alleged in the writ of error ; but, 
notwithstanding the eloquent pleadings of M. Darri. 
•ox, the sentence was confirmed. It was M. Baudas, one 
of my friends, who came to acquaint me with the fatal 
news; but he endeavoured to counteract the impres- 
sion it made on me by holding out hopes, which in fact 
mppeared so certain that I began to share them. An 
hoar after he was gone, M. de Carvoisin came into my 
room. The terrible impression the judgment had made 
on him, was visible in his face : he still hoped ; but his 
arguments were those of a prepossessed mind, who 
would have found it easier to talk to me of resigna- 
tion. 

Three days were now all that were left to me; and 
in that short space of time means were to be found to 
approach the king. The Duke de Ragusa took that 
charge upon himself. General Foy came in his name 
to fetch Madame de Lavallette, and led her by round 
about passages to the entrance of the Gallerie de Di- 
ane, where she found the marshal, who offered his arm 
and read to her the memorial she was to present to 
the king. It was during mass. The whole court was 
at the chapel. The king was obliged to pass through 
that same gallery to return to his apartments. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the vergers who was there knew my 
wife ; and as it was against the custom for any one to 
stand in the gallery without a special order, he thought 
it necessary to acquaint the marshal with that circum- 
stance, and beg he would lead Madame de Lavallette 
away. ^ This lady shall remain,** said the marshal iu 
a firm tone. The verger went to acquaint an officer 
of the Palace of what had happened, who repeated the 
warning in so positive a tone that the marshal might 
look upon it as an order : however, he replied : " This 
lady, being here, shall remain ; I will answer for every 
thing.'* In tlie mean while the court was advancing. 
The king, who had been informed of the fact, felt it 
was too Tate to send away an unfortunate woman, who 
might perhaps cause some tumult by her resistance. 
He therefore advanced ; and when he came facing Ma- 
dame de Lavallette, she fell at his feet, and presented 
her memorial. The monarch bowed to her, took the 
paper, and saying, ** Madame, I can do nothing but my 
duty,'* went on. My wifii held in her hand a second 
memorial for the Dutchess of Angouleme. The Duke de 
Ragusa, seeing her hesitate, pressed ber to go after the 
Princess and give it to her. She was already advanc- 
ing, when M. d'Agoult, Chevalier d^Honneur, with his 
two arms extended and his hands open, forced her to 
stop.* 

This observation of the king was very nnlike the 
one he had made a month lielore, when Madame de 
Lavallette was admitted into his closet He now talked 



* The Duke de Ragasa fell Into long disgrace, and was very in 
treated for his courageous kindness on this occasion. I have been 
told that a prUice, wno is now no more, forgot himself so far In bis 
passion as to asy— '* He deserves to be sent u> the galleys.* *—JWte 
0/ tkt JhUkor, 



of his duty whenhis clemency was invoked. The word 
was appalling. Emilia seemed at first not to feel its 
full force ; but my fate was decided by it, and I quickly 
began to think what I should do to deceive and keep 
my wife and child away during two dajrs. In regard 
to the former, that was no easy thing. Her courage 
augmented in proportion to my danger, and she re- 
solved to make a fresh appeal to the Dutchess of An- 
gouleme. The princess lodged on the ground-floor of 
the Tuileries, in the apartments previously occupied by 
the king of Rome. Madame de Lavallette put off the 
black dress she had worn the day before at the Palace, 
got out of ber sedan chair in a neighbouring street, 
and presented herself at the princess*s door at the 
usaal hour of admittance. Her pale features, her 
swollen eyes, her slow step, soon told the footman who 
she was. The door was immediately shut, and an order 
given not to let anv one in. Finding that entrance was 
prohibited at this door, she hastened to seek it at the 
grand vestibule ; but a footman ran before her to tell 
of her arrival, and she was also repulsed there. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue, she sat down on the stone steps 
leading to the court-vard, and remained there a full hour, 
still in the delusive hope that she would be admitted. 
She attracted the notice of all who passed by, and es- 
pecially all those who went into the Palace ; but no 
one dared to show her the least commiseration. At last 
she resolved to leave the place and return to my dun- 
geon, where she arrived exhausted and heart4>roken. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I felt, however, that my hours were numbered : I had 
no more than forty-eight left, for only three days are 
allowed for convicts to apply for mercy. The Keeper of 
the Seals chose not to present his petition before the se- 
cond day. The king had already silenced the Duke de 
Richelieu on the subject AH my friends were in de. 
spair. The turnkeys themselves came no longer near 
me. ^ Eberle, who was more especially attached to my 
service, spoke no more to me. He wandered abont mv 
room, apparently without knowing what he did. It 
was on a Sunday evening. **They usually execute 
criminals on a Friday 7** I said. — ^ Sometimes on a Sa- 
turday ,** he answered, stiffing a sigh. ** The execution 
generally takes place at four o'clock ?'*—^ Sometimes 
in the morning.*^ Saying these words, he went out and 
forgot to shut the door. A female turnkey of the wo- 
men*s prison was just going by at the time : seeing me 
alone, she rushed into the room, seized the cross of the 
Legion of Honour I wore, kissed it with transport, and 
ran away in tears. This enthusiastic action of a wo- 
man I had never seen but at a distance, and to whom I 
had never spoken, told me at last my fate. My wife 
came at six o*clock to dine with me. She brought with 
her a relation. Mademoiselle Dubourg. When we were 
alone, she said : ** It appears but too certain that we 
have nothing to hope ; we must therefore, my dear, take 
a resolution, and this is what I propose to you. At 
eight o'clock you shall go out dressed in my clothes, 
and accompanied b^ my cousin. Ton shall step into 
my sedan chair, which will carry you to the Rue des 
St. Peres, where you will find M. Bandus with a cabrio- 
let, who will conduct you to a retreat he has prepared 
for you, and where you may await without danger a fa- 
vourable opportunity of leaving France." 

I listened to her and looked at her in silence. Her 
manner was calm, and her voice firm. She appeared 
so convinced of the success of her plan, that it was 
some time befi>re I dared to reply. 1 looked, however, 
upon the whole as a mad undertaking. I was at last 
obliged to tell her so ; but she interrupted me at the 
first word by saying : ** I will hear of no objections. I 
die if you die. Do not therefore reject my plan. I 
know it will succeed. I feel that God supports me !** 
It was in vain that I reminded her of the numerous 
turnkeys with whom she was surrounded every evening 
when she left me : the jailor who handed hor to her se- 
dan chair ; the impossibility of my being sufficiently 
disguised to deceive them ; and finally my invincible re- 
luctance to leave her in the hands of the prison keepers. 
^^ What will they do,** I said, *« when they discover that 
I am gone ? These brutes, in their blind rage, will they 
not forget themselves and perhaps strike you*?** I was 
going on, but I soon saw, by the paleness of her coun- 
tenance and the movements of convulsive impatience 
that were beginning to agitate her, that I ought to put 
an end to all objections. I remained silent for a few 
minutes, at the end of which I continued thus : *^ Well, 
then, I shall do as you please ; but if you want to loc- 



oeed, permit me to make at least one observation. The 
cabricMct is too far off. I shall be scarcely gone when 
my flight will be discovered, and I shall most undoubt- 
edly be stopped in the chair, for near an hour is requir- 
ed to the Rue des St. Peres. I cannot escape on foot 
with your clothes.** This reflection seemed to strike 
her. ^* Change,*' I added, **that part of your plan. 
The whole of to-morrow is still at our disposal : I pro- 
mise to do to-morrow all you wish." — ^^ Well, you are 
in the right. I will have the cabriolet stationed near. 
Give me your word that you will obey me, for that is 
our last resource.** I took her hand and answered : 
^ I will do all you wish, and in the manner you wish it.** 
This promise made her easy, and we separated. 

The more I reflected on her plan, the more impracti- 
cable it appeared to roe. She was full half an inoh taller 
than I am; all the turnkeys were accostomed to see 
her ; her figure was slender and flexible. It is true that 
my troubles had made me much thinner; bat neverthe- 
less the difference between us was striking. On the 
other hand, I WM m well prepared to die ! I had in truth 
begun again durinf the last two days to deliberate with 
myself whether I should not ose my hidden means of 
self-destruction. The Unlet of the executioner, the slow 
march from the Conciergerie to the Qr^ve, startled me ; 
bat still my'heart remained firm. And all of a sodden 
I was obliged to turn my eyta from death, and direct 
my thoughts on the details of an escape, impossible to 
be realized, and which to me appeared extravagant. 
The burlesque was about to be mixed with the tragic 
part of my story; for I should oertainly be retaken in 
woman*s clothes^ and they woald perhaps be cruel 
enough to expose me to the public under that ridica- 
lous disguise. But, on the other side, how oonld I re- 
fuse ? Emilie appeared so happv at her plan, so sure of 
its success ! It would be killing her not to keep my word. 

The following day, while I was still absorbed in these 
dismal thoughts, she came. I learned from her that on 
leaving me the evening before, she had gone to the Rue 
de Boc, and had stepped out of her chair at a short dis- 
tance firom the Hotel of the Minister of Foreign Afikirs; 
M. Baudus having advised her to make one more endea- 
vour with that minister. But ingenuity was required to 
come at him. She had asked the porter which were the 
apartments of M. Bresson, Treasurer of the Department, 
and as he lived in the first court, she stopped for a few 
minutes on the staircase, and then went into the second 
court and arrived at the minister's antechamber. She 
was told that his excellency was out. ^ I will wait," 
was her reply. The valet-de-chambre, to whom she ad- 
dressed herself, recognized her, and went to complain to • 
the porter, to whom orders had been given, since the 
morning, not to let her in ; for her presenoe before the 
door of the Dutchess of Angouleme had put every body 
on the alert The porter came, much out of humour, 
and among many reproaches he said to her, *^ You put 
me in danger of losing my place.** **I deceived you, — 
there was no fkult of yours. I am resolved to see the mi- 
nister. If he is out, 1 will wait for him ; if he is at home, 
I will pass the night in this room. Violence alone shall 
drag me out of it ; you may go and say so to your roas- 
ter." What could the minister do ? He admitted 4ier : 
Madame Lavallette explained to him in a clear and 
brief manner the whole trial ; expressed with force how 
unjust my condemnation was, and concluded with invok- 
ing his intercession with the king. The Duke de Riche- 
lieu listened to her with downcast ejea. He seemed to 
pity her, but at last confessed that the king had forbid- 
den him to say a word more about the business. *^ Then, 
Sir, save him yourself." — ^ Madam, that would be a 
criminal act" — ^ Cannot you at least present a fresh 
memorial in my name ?" The duke, eagerly seizing the 
idea, answered : ** I consent to that &nd it to me to- 
morrow by eight o'clock, and I give you my word that 
it shall be delivered without delay to his majesty.*'* 

** I went," said Emilie, »* immediately to your lawyer 
fbr that memorial. M. de Richelieu has received it this 
rooming, and it must be by this time in the hands of the . 
king. My plan shall nevertheless be executed to-night. 
To-morrow it would certainly be too late, as we have re- 
ceived no accounts from the Palace. I shall come and 
dine with you : keep up your spirits, you will want them. 
As for me, I feel that I have courage for four-and-twen.. 
ty hours, and not for a moment longer,** she added with 
a sigh, ^ for I am exhausted with fktigue.^' 

She was right to count the hours. She was scarcely 
gone when the jailor came in uid said : ^* One of the 

* All thmt psrtisulan were given to me since by M. Bandus, to 
whom the ntinHM* coounonicated tbem. 
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edilotB of Iha Quotidienne hu been with me to inquire peat it. I shall go bwkj 1Iii» eTening at Mven 
whether it wa« true that you had asked Tor four confb«- imtaad of eight; you murt *aik behind me. beet 
■ors. thai he miirht print it in hii paper."—" Four,— know that the doora are narrow ; but wben t 

I the long rogiBtering-roonii take care to place younelf 
my laft hand. The jailer ia accaalomed to offer me 
I arm on that aide, and I do not chooao to take it. 
hen wo are oat of the iron ifate, and reaJj to go up 
g out«ide alaircaro, then pan to my right-band, that 
thoee impertinent gendarmei of the guard-honae may 
not itare in mj face aa the; alwayado. Have jou UB- 
dentood me well !" The child repeated the inBtractioni 
with wonderfDl siactnen. She bad scarcely finiabed 
when St Rosea came to ub. He bad got introduced un- 
ler the pretence of accompanjing Madame do LavaJ- 
lelts bome ; but bia real aim wai to see me oQca more, 
for ho wat not in our conGdence. His presence irautd 
bean a great reatraint upon ua. I took him there- 
Tore aside, and aaid to him " Leava us now, my rriend. 
Emiliehasyet noldcaof bpr misfortuns. We mast let 
her continue in her ignorano«. Come back at eight 
o'clock ; but do not come in if tha sedan-chail is no 
longer there. In that case, go immediately to bar 
house, for she will be ihare." 

I embraced him, and forced him out of tha door. Bat 

there soon came soother visiter; it was Colonel Briqu»- 

vills, whose wounds lisd kept him at home (or above two 

montba. He had not expected to aoe my wife, and He 

e, that soon perceived that his presence might be intrusive, 

h*, hoT though he waanotyetacqnaintad with tha whole eilent 

asl. 1 of my horrible situation, Sogreat was hi^emotion, that 

[uickly J was afraid it would become contagious. "7 -" 

I wliispered to him : " This is tlie last lime 
" Dl's weakness may kill her." At last we 

Iddo. I lookedalEmilie; tthoughlofalllbe 
obatacleal should Gnd In my way, and which would over 
whelm ul. A fatal idea croiaed my mind : " Suppose,' 
said I, " yoD were to go to Ifae jailer and ofler him oni 
hundred thousand franca if be will shut his eyea whet 
I pass; hanill peihspsconaent and we shall all be saved.' 
She looked at me for a moment in silence, and then re 
plied, "Well, I will go." She went out and came back 
after a few minutes. 1 already repented tlie step I had 
made her take. I wsa sensibla how usclesa, how im- 
prudent it was, But when she returned, she said to mo 
calmly, "Itia of no use. I drew from the jailer but a 
few words, and these were safficient to convince ma of 
his honeat;, therefore let us think no more of it." 

Dinner was at last brought up. Just as we were go- 
ing to ait down lo table, an old nurae of oura, Madame 
DutoitiWho had accompanied Josephine, came in very 
iU. Madame de Lavellelte had left her in the register- 
ing-room, intending to send ber after me wben I should 
be gone; hut the heal of the German slove and her 
emotion bad made her so HI, and she had soli _ 
on seeiug me once more, that tbe turnkey let ber in 
without tha permission of the jailor. Far from 
useful to US, the poor woman only added to ou 
fusion. She might lose her presence of mind at the 
sight of loy disguise ; but what was to be done 
first object was lo make her cease ber moanings, and 
".milie said lo ber in a low bat firm voice, "No chj' ' 
ihness. Sit down to table, but do not eatj hold y< 
Jngue.and keep this smelling-bottle to yaurnose. 
ss than an hour you will be in the open air." T 
meal, which to all appearance was to be Ihe last of m; 
life, was terrible. The bits stopped in our thrnsta; not 
word was uttered by anj of ns, and in that situation 
e were to para almost an hour. Six and three-quar- 
ters struck at last. " 1 only want five minules, but I 
ipeak lo Bonneville," said Madame de Lavallette. 
She pulled the bell, and the valet-de-chambre came in ; 
she look him aside, whispered a few words to him, and 
added aloud, "Take care tbat tbe chairmen be at their 
post*, for I am coming. Now," she said to me, " It is 
time to dress." 

A part of my room was divided off by a screen, and 
formed a sort of drasaing-cloaet. We stepped behind 
the Bcreen, arid, while she was dressing me with 
charming pienence of mind and expedition, shs said to 
me, " Do not forget to stoop when you go through the 
doors; walk slowly through the registering-room, li'~~ 
a person exhausted with fatigae." In less than tbi 
minules my toilet was complete. We went back 
the room, and EmJlie said to her daughter, " What do 
you think of your father T" A smile of surprise and in- 
credulity escsped the poor girl : " I am serious, my 
dear, what do you think of him I" I then turned round, 
and advanced a few steps : " He looks Tery well," she 
answered; and her head feU again, oppressed, on ber 
bosom. We all advoaoed in si^nce towards the door. 



.0 Emilia, " The jsiler comes In every 
after you are gone. Place yourself behind Ihe screeD, 
and make a little noise, as if you were moving soma 
piece of furniture. Ho will think it is I, and will go 
again. By that means I shall gain a few minutea, 
eh are absotntel; necessary for me la get away.'' 
She understood me, and I pulled the bell. " Adion ■" 
id, raising her eyea lo Heaven. I preaaed her 
'ilb my trembling hand, and we exchanged a look. 
had embracad, we badieen mined. The tont- 
key was heard ; Emilia flew behind the screen ; tk« 
door opened -, I pasMed first, then m; daughter, and last- 
ly Madame DuloiL Afler having crossed the pusage^ 
I arrived at Ihe door of Ihe rcgiate ring-room. I «u 
obliged, at the same time, lo raise my ii»t and to atogii 
test Ihe feathers of my bonnet should calcb at the te^ 
of the door. I succeeded ; bnl, on raising myaelf agani 
found myself in the large apartment, in the prtttoa 
f five turnkeys, sitting, standing, and coming in my 
(aj. I put mj hnnderchief lo my fsoe, and waa wsil- 
ig for my daughter to place herself on my left haad. 
The child, however, look my right hand ; 'ond llie 
jailer, coming down the stairs of his apanment, whid 
on the left hand, came up to movAthout hindrance, 
, patting his hand on my aim, said lo me, " Tau 
going away early, Madame." He appeared mndi 
affected, and undoubtedly thought mj wife bad takia 
an everlssting leave ofber husband. It haa been said, 
that my danghler and 1 sobbed aloud : the feet is, wa 
acaicely dared losigh, I at lost readied the endofttc 
room. A turnkey alts there day and night, id a. lar|« 
arm-chair, and in a space so narrow, that he can kstji 
his hands on Ihe keys of two doors, one of iron bsi^ 
and the olher towards the outer part, and which H 
called Ihe firsl wicket. This man looked al me wilbool 
opening his doors. 1 paased my right hand between 
the bars, lo show him I wished to go out. He lonved, 
at last, his two keys, and we got <raL Tbart my 
daughter did not mislske again, but look my right arm. 
We hsd a (aw stepa to ascend to come lo the yard ; bat. 
at the bottom of the alaircaae there is a gnard-honn ef 
gend'ormcs. About twenty soldiers, headed by thetr 
officer, had ptsced Ihemselvcs a few paces from n* I? 
see Madame de Lav all etie pass. At last, I elonly reached 
ihe list step, and wantinlo the chair tbat Btoc ' 
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there. My daughter and the old woman rema 
standing next to the vehicle, with a aenlry at six pam 
from Ihem, immoveable, and his eyes Rira on me. i 
violent degree of agitation began to mingle with aj 
astonishment. My luoks were directed towards tbe >r^ 
try's musket, like those of a ssrpent towards iis ] 
It almost seemod to mo that I held that muskci ii 
grasp. At the first motion, at the first noise, I was rF- 
solved to seize it. I fell as if I possessed the ■trvng'^ i 
in men ; and I would most certainly hare killed 
iver had attempted to lay hands on me. This icr- 
riblo situation lasted about two minules; but thvy seepy 
ed to me as long aa a whole night. At imit l heard 
Bonneville's voice saying to me, " One of the chainna 
was not punctual, but Ihave found another." At ike 
same instool, I fell myself raised. The chair passed 
through the great court, and, on getting out, tamed Is 
the right. Wo proceeded lo Ihe Qaai dee Orfevret, 
facing the Bue de HarUy. Tbeie the chair stopped; 
and my friend Baudus, olTering me his arm, swl 
aloud, " You know, Madam, you have a Tisit lo pay 
to the president." I got ont, and be pointed to a ca- 
briolet that stood at some distance in that dark street. 
I jumped into it, and Ihe driver said lo me, " Give me 
my whip." I looked for it in vain; — he bad dropped 
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and we soon rcocbed Iha Rue de Vaugirard I 
Odeon theatre. It was not till then thai I breathed si 
ease. In looking at Ihe driver of the cabriolut, bow 
groat was my astonishment lo recognise Count Chir- 
senon, whom I was very far from expecting lo find 
Ihera. » What !" said I, " la it you ?"— " Yes ; and joo 
have behind you four double-barrelled pistols, well 
loaded ; 1 hope you will make usb of them." *■ No, in. 
deed, I will not compromise yon." " Then I shall asl 
you the example, and woe lo whoever shall attempl lo 
stop your flighi." 

We entered the new Boulevard, at Ihe comer of the 
Rue Plumel: there we slopped. I placed a while 
pockBl-handkerehief in Ihe fronl of Ihs cabriolet. Tbit 
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was the signal agreed upon with M. Baudus. During 
the way, 1 bad thrown off all the female attire witn 
which I was disguised, and put on a dickj great coat 
with <r round silver>laced hat. M. Baudus soon joined 
us. I took leave of M. de Chassenon, and modestly 
followed my new master. It was eight o'clock in the 
eveniDg; it poured down rain; thooiight was extreme- 
ly dark, and the solitude complete in that part of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. I walked with difficulty. M. 
Baudus went on more rapidly, and it was not without 
trouble that I could keep up with him. I soon left one 
of my shoes in the mire, but I was, nevertheless, obliged 
to get on. We saw gendarmes galloping along, who 
were undoubtedly in search of me, and never imagined 
that I was so near tl^em. Finally, after one hour's walk, 
fatigued to death, with one shoe on, and one off, we ar- 
rived in the Rue de Grenelle, near the Rue de Bac, 
where M. Baudus stopped for a moment. *^ I am go- 
ing,*' he said, ** to enter a nobleman's hotel. While I 
speak to the porter, sei into the court. You will find 
a staircase on your leit hand. Go up to the highest story. 
€ro through a dark passage you will meet with to the 
right, and at the bottom of which is a pile t^f wood. Stop 
there." We then walked a few steps up the Rue de Bac, 
and I was seized with a sort of giddiness when I saw 
him knock at the door of the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, the Duke de Richelieu. M. Baudus went in first ; 
end, while he was talking to the porter, who had thrust 
his bead out of his lodge, I passed rapidjy by. ^* Where 
is that man going?" cried the porter. *'It is my ser- 
vant" I quickly went up to the third floor, and reach- 
ed the place that had been described to me. I was 
scarcely there, when I heard the rustling of a silk gown. 
I felt myself gently taken by the arm, and pushed into 
an apartment, the door of which was immediately shut 
upon me. I stepped on towards a lighted fire, which 
cast round the room a very faint glimmering. Having 
placed my hands upon the stove to warm myself, I 
found a candlestick and a bundle of matches. 1 guess- 
ed that I might light a candle. I did so ; and I exam- 
ined my new abode. It was a middle sized room, on the 
garret floor. The furniture consisted of a ve^ clean 
bed, a chest of drawers, two chairs, and a small German 
stove, of earthenware. On the chest of drawers I found 
a paper, on which the following words were written: — 
**> Make no noise. Never open your windows but in the 
night, wear slippers of list, and wait with patience.** 
Next to this paper was a t>ottle of claret, several vo- 
lumes of Moliere and Rabelais, and a basket containing 
sponges, perfumed soap, almond-paste, and all the little 
utensils of a gentleman's dressing box. The delicate 
attentions and the neat handwriting of the note, made 
me guess that my hosts combined with their most ge- 
nerous feelings elegant and refined maftners. But 
why was I in the hotel of foreign affairs ? 1 had never 
seen the Duke de Richelieu. M. Baudus was indeed 
attached to that department, but in a very indirect 
manner. I could not have inspired any interest in the 
king. Besides, in that case, it would havo been more 
natural to pardon me. If I was there by the conniv- 
ance of the minister, what reason could he havo had to 
violate his sacred duties, belie the loyalty he owed to 
his sovereign, associate himself with the party of Bona- 
parte, and protect a criminal sentenced for a conspiracy? 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
I remained lost in these reflections when the door 
slowly opened, and I found myself in the arms of M. 
Baudus. After the first transports of joyful emotion 
were over, I hastened to address to him, the que; lions 
that perplexed me, but he interrupted me by saying: — 
**' I comprehend you ; but keep your curiosity within 
bounds: the truth is, that the day before yesterday. Ma- 
damo de Lavallette sent for me, and when the servants 
V^ere gone and the door shut, she said : ^I am resolved 
%o save my husband, as his pardon cannot be obtained ; 
but I do not know where to conceal him. My relations 
and friends are unable to serve me. I address myself to 
you with confidence. Procure him only a hiding-place, 
and he shall be free to-morrow.* This appeal was 
abrupt, and disconcerted me. You know, I mix very 
little in society. To conceal yoU in my lodgings would 
have been impossible : I live in a furnished hotel, where 
there are thirty persons besides myself. I mentioned 
this to Madame de Lavallete. *• Think about it imme- 
diately,' she replied; *you must ficd for me what I 
want.* At last, oiler a great deal of hesitation, I re- 
quested two hours* time ; observing that I was connect- 
ed with a family who had suffered misfortune them- 
selves, and who entertained most admirable feelings of 



courage and devotion. ^Go quickly, and acquaint them 
with my situation. I shall owe my lifo to them, if they 
conceal my httsband.' I asked for some particulars. 
*■ No, no,' she said ; *you shall know all when you come 
back; but first run to your friends.' I led her, and 
came hither. Stop: no impatience! you are at M. 
Bresson's, the treasurer for the department of foreign 
afihirs. Let me go on. Madame Bresson, since her 
husband's proscription, had made a vow, in the excess 
of her gratitude towards those who had concealed him, 
to save some person condemned for a political crime, if 
ever Providence favoured her sufficiently for any one to 
fall in her way. I therefore came to her, and said that 
the time was come for the fulfilment of her vow, and I 
acquainted her with your history and Madame de La- 
vallette's resolution. *Let him come !' she said with 
enthusiasm : * my husband is not at home ; but I need 
not consult him for the performance of a good action. 
He shareir all my sentiments. I shall immediately pre- 
pare a room, where the unfortunate man will bo safe. 
Go and acquaint Madame de Lavallette.' I went back 
to her, and then she explained to me her plan. I listen- 
ed to her in silence : this was not a fit moment for ob- 
jections. She talked with so much confidence — she 
seemed so sure of success, that I entered with ardour 
into all the details of the enterprise ; — but I wanted a 
private cabriolet. With Madame de Lavallette's permis- 
sion, I went to M. de Chassenon, whom I knew to be a 
man both devoted and resolute. These are the means 
by which you came here, for the success of which a 
sort of miracle was required ; for, I must confess, I do 
not myself comprehend how it was done. Now you 
must be sensible of how much importance it is to your 
ffenerous friends that nobody may ever know they af- 
lorded you this retreat : the whole family would be ru- 
ined. M. Bresson cannot do without his situation : he 
has a daughter and nephews to establish. Being a pub- 
lic functionary, and lodged under the king's roof, hon- 
oured with the trust of his minister, he knows full well 
all the irregularity of his conduct But on the other 
hand, he is convinced of your innocence ; — and what are 
all other considerations when put in the scale with a 
man's life 7 We shall now set about getting you away 
fVom hence and beyond the frontiers, which wiU not be 
an easy matter; but the most important object is achiev- 
ed, and Providence will not leave the work imperfect." 

M. Baudus then left me, and I remained alone dur- 
ing two hours, scarcely daring to make any motion, or 
even to breathe, buried in sad reflections on the situa- 
tion of my poor Emilie, who remained as a hostage in 
my dungeon. At about eleven o'clock in the evening 
the door opened once more, and I saw a lady enter my 
lodgings. She was dressed in the highest fashion, and 
her face was covered wilh a veil ; she was accompanied 
by a young girl, who appeared to be about fourteen 
years old. The lady threw herself into my arms, while 
the child remained standing bashfully, and in tears, ndxt 
to her mother. In the midst of the deep emotions that 
agitated us all, I could not help saying — ^ For heaven's 
name ! Madame, raise that veil, that I may see the fea- 
tures of the angelic person to whom I owe my life !" — 
" We are not acquainted," she replied, raising her veil ; 
^ but I feel happy in takinr a part in the heroic action 
of Madame de Lavallette.'" In fact, I never had seen 
Madame Bresson. She was at that time forty years of 
age ; but her fine complexion and elegant figure made 
her look at least ten years younger. She placed on 
the stove a sort of tureen. ^^ That is your dinner," she 
said ; ** the two courses are in the same vessel: you will 
make but sorry faro, but we are obliged to rob ourselves 
to feed you. .1 do not choose to tell the secret to any of 
our servants ; they all sleep in this corridor, and the 
next room is occupied by my nephew Stanislaus. So 
make no noise in the morning; but make your bed and 
sweep your room yourself. The apartment you are in 
never having been inhabited, the least sound might ruin 
us all." 

She loft me after an hour*s^ conversation. M.Bresson 
came afterwards: I had wept with the ladies, — hisvbfiit 
made mo rather merrier. 1 was no better acquainted 
with him than his wife. I had seen him once, fifteen 
years before, at the time I went to Saxony; — once more 
also, I think, at my return ; and our acquaintance hav- 
ing ended by my not pursuing the diplomatic career, we 
had not met again. M. Bresson had very agreeable 
features, an elegant and cultivated mind, and an ener- 
getic character, of which he had more than once given 
the most striking proofs. It was not his attachment to 
the emperor that had persuaded him to place himself in 
so dangerous a situation to servo me, and I do not be- 



lieve that he was ever very fond either of Napoleon or 
his government : it was a deep feeling of humanity, 
and a courageoi|s protest against those political con- 
demnations of which he had been himself a victim. **I 
just come," said he, ^ from the drawing rooms of some 
of our grand dignatarios. You cannot form an idea of 
the alarm and consternation that fill the minds of overy 
one. At the Tuileries, nobody will go to bed to-night. 
They are convinced that your escape is the result of a 
great plot that is going to burst over them ; they see 
you already at the head of the old army marching 
against the Tuileries, and all Paris flying to arms. I 
should not be surprised if they stop the march of the 
foreign troops who are already preparing for their de- 
parture. They talk of shutting the barriers. Think only 
of the terrible consequence of such a measure ! The 
milk-women will not be able to get into town to-mor- 
row! — there will be no milk for the old women's break- 
fasts ! and I listening to all these lamentations, — ^I who 
have you under lock and key !" 

He then examined with the most minute attention all 
my modest furniture, and what they had brought me. 
The chest of drawers were filled with his linen and 
clothes. ^* Open only half your shutters," he added, 
^ and ,let no more light in than just as much as ydu 
want to read : if you catch a cold, thrust your head 
when you cough into this closet." I had asked for some 
beer, to quench the thirst that tormented me for the 
last month. ** You cannot have any. We never drink 
beer, and some observation might be made on the cir- 
cumstance. I have not forgot the history of M. de 
Montmorin, who was discovered, and died on the scaf- 
fold, through havinfir eaten a chicken, the bones of 
which had been throWn at the corner of the door. A 
neighbour, who knew that the woman who concealed 
him was too poor to buy chicken, guessed that she had 
in her house an outlaw, and informed against her« 
You shall have as much sugar and refreshing syrups as 
you may wish, but no beer." 

I passed the first night of my liberty in walking up 
and down, and breathing the fresh air through the 
half-opened window. I could not see into the Rue du 
Bac, but I heard every thing distinctly, and the frequent 
passing of men on horseback sometimes startled me. 
At last, in the morning, fatigue got the better of ray 
anxiety, and I fell asleep. Two hours afterwards I was 
awakened by noise near me, and to my great astonish- 
ment I saw in my room a little man, who was putting 
the furniture in order, sweeping and rubbing with great 
precaution. ** Who are you ?" I asked — " Monsieur's 
valet-de-chambre." ^* But it was agreed with your mas- 
ter that nobody should come in my room." ** They have 
altered their minds ; and if you please to get up, you 
may step into my chamber while I put every thing in 
order here." 

I got up, and he led me into another room facing the 
one where I slept. When he was gone, I began to ex- 
amine the place I was in. It was much too well fur- 
nished for a servant's room. The chimney was orna- 
mented with a clock, and china vases containing flowers; 
the bed was elegant. I opened a closet at the head of 
the bed, and found several articles of female attire. 
" What's the meaning of all this.' — Could the man be 
married, and his wife in the secret ? — How ! there is 
already a child and two servants entrusted with my 
fate, and that in this house ! — Is that very prudent ?" 
These reflections troubled me so much that my heart 
throbbed within me. 1 attempted to rise, but I fell 
on the floor in a deep swoon. The servant came back 
in about half an hour, and finding me insensible, he 
dragged me to my bed, where he had great trouble to 
bring me to myself. •* Do all you can," he said, ** to 
keep up your spirits, for neither my master nor my 
mistress can come back until this evening. I shall come 
if I can. But, for heaven's sake ! do not fall sick, for 
how could we call a doctor ?" 

I was but too sensible of the truth of all this good 
man said to me, and added to myself, suppose I was to 
die, what would they do with my body .' I was soon 
diverted from these painful reflections by the voice of a 
news vender, who was crying something in the street I 
could not well distinguish what he said, but I thought 
I heard my own name. I ran to the window, but the* 
man was already too far for mo to catch a word of what 
he uttered. I was obliged to wait until another went 
by, and four hours elapsed before the second came. This 
time it was a woman, whose shrill, sharp voice brought 
distinctly to my ear the words " Lflwitfrf/«— house- 
holders— landlords." It was undoubtedly an ordinance 
proclaiming severe penalties on those who would give ma 
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raAige, (thif did not mike me oneaij,) bot at the same 
time, offering rewards to those who would denoonce 
me. And who could know whether among the eerrants 
of the house there might not be found one whom the 
lore of lucre might incite to such an act? I was very 
unjust: for Andr^ Joineau and his wife, whom they 
called MonUi^ were old domestics, whose fidelity and 
devotion were proof against all seduction. The woman, 
in particular, was a pretty protestant, remarkable for the 
good education she had received, and her elevated senti- 
ments. At last, about six o'clock in the evening, while 
I was still without light, a lady came in and seated her- 
self at Uie foot of my^ bed : she inquired in a low voice 
how I was. I endeavoured to tranquillize her, and re- 

S)ated mv thanks for her kindness. " I am not Madame 
resson,*' she said ; "« I am her lady's maid ; mj mis- 
tress will certainly come home in an hour or two : but 
she has heard that you were not very well, and she 
wished to have some account of vour health.** Hero is 
another witness ! said I to myself with a sigh. I pray 
to God that so many confidents may not spoil the busi- 
ness i but I have great fears. At last Madame Bresson 
came. I spoke to her of the cries I had heard in the 
street *< It is nothing," she replied ; ^* merely the re- 
newal of an old police ordinance of the year 1793, that 
makes evenr body laugh ; for the joy is incredible in 
Paris. Madame de Lavallette is extolled to the skies. 
Nothing can be more diverting than the observations of 
the women amonff the lower classes, and particularly in 
the markets. At the theatres, the slightest allusions are 
seized with enthusiasm ; and if government were to at- 
tempt to stifle these transports, — which, by the by, are 
something worse than disaffection, — their agents would 
no doubt be murdered. So you4inay rest easy in that 
reipect. As fur the confidents we have made around us, 
M. Bresson and myself have decided that it would be 
much safer to tell the whole business to the two servants 
who sleep facing you. Notwithstanding the greatest 
precautions, they might have heard you, being alarmed 
at the unusual noise, and have mentioned it to their 
comrades. It was much better to dose their mouths by 
trusting them with our secret. They are married, and 
have lived with us during the last twenty years : they 
are a very worthy couple, and would most willingly ek- 
pose their lives for us. We have moreover resolved that 
Stanislaus shall also be told, for he is your next door 
neighbour. I will bring him to you this evening." She 
did so. He was a young man of twenty, very well in- 
formed, and whose address was agreeable. We soon be- 
came fiiends. He used to remain with me from eleven 
at night till two in the morning. I taught him to play 
chess; and he brought me the journals and the news of 
Paris. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

I must now return to the Conciergerie. I had scarce, 
ly passed the outer door when the jailor entered my 
room, and, as I had foreseen, retired when he heard a 
noise behind the screen. But he relumed about five 
minutes afterwards; and not seeing any one, though the 
same noise was once more repeat^, he took a fancy to 
remove one side of the screen. At the sight of Madame 
Lavallette, he uttered a loud exclamation and ran to the 
door. She caught hold of bis coat, and iaid to him — 
** Wait a minute ; let my husband get off !** — ** You will 
ruin me, Madame,** he said in a rage ; and disengaging 
himself with so great an effort, that he led a piece of his 
coat in the hands of my wife, he went off calling aloud, 
*^ The prisoner has escaped 1** With those words he 
ran, tearing his hair, to the prefect of police. In an in- 
stant, all the turnkeys and gend'armes were sent about 
in all directions. Two of the former reached the sedan 
chair, that was leisurely advancing on the quay. They 
opened it ; and finding no one in it but my daughter, 
they left it. Soon, however, the pursuit began in regu- 
lar order; and during the whole uight, the houses of my 
friends and acquaintances, and even of all the persons 
with/ whom mv late situation in the world could have 
given me the feast connection, were rigorously examin- 
ed. The next day the barriers were shut, and the joy of 
the whole capital in witnessing the despair of the po- 
Hce was inexpressible. Madame Lavallette, a little 
easier after half an hour, began to get the better of her 
agitation : and she would have enjoyed her happiness, 
if the brutal turnkeys, who had left her door open, had 
not uttered against her the most horrible abuse, and as- 
sured her it would be impossible I should net be re- 
taken in a very short time. 

The arrival of the procureur-general, Bellart, put an 
end to their abusive language. He sat himself gravely 
down to examine her, and addressed reproaches to her 



that were only ridiculous. By his order she was treat- 
ed with so much severity, that, in the state of health 
in which she then was, that usage became the chief 
cause of the disorder under which she laboured during 
twelve years, but from which she has at last' recovered. 
They [Maced her in the chamber of Marshal Nev, where 
there was no chimney, but a Grerman stove, the suffo- 
eating heat of which made her sufier a great deal night 
and day. The window opened into the women's yard. 
To hear the noisy cry of those wretches during the 
whole day, and their vulgar and obscene language, 
was agony to so delicate a female. No person could 
eome near her ; even her maid was excluded, and she 
was attended by one of the female turnkeys. None of 
her letters could cross the threshold of the prison, nor 
could any commmiication from her friends reach her. 
She was for ever assailed with a thousand diiferent 
terrors, especially in the night, when the sentries were 
relieved. She always imanned it was her husband 
they were bringing back. During more than Bve and 
twenty days and nights, she did not enjoy one mo- 
ments sleep. I was far from thinking she could be so 
unhappy. I had been told, with the view of comforting 
me, that she was lodged in tlie apartments of the lady 
of the prefect of police, treated with the greatest at- 
tention and respect, and that she would soon obtain 
permission to return home. 

My daughter had returned to her convent in an ec- 
s^cy of joy, and agitated with so strong an emotion 
that she could not explain in .what manner she had 
contrived to save her father. But when, next day, the 
whole business was explained, the superior, who had 
just succeeded in obtaining the protection of the dutch- 
ess of Angouleme for her nouse, was seized with alarm: 
my daughter was ordered to hold her tongue ; and the 
nuns and some of the boarders shrunk away from her 
as if she had had the plague. Will it be believed when 
I add, that tlie pifrents of several of those boarders 
declared to Uie superior, that they would take their 
children home if Josephine Lavallette remained in the 
convent 7 So that a virtuous, generous action, which 
ought to have been presented as an example to be fol- 
lowed by young persons, was, through fear, personal 
interest, and perhaps also by meaner passions, regarded 
as a sort of crime and a cause of proscription. Six 
weeks afterwards, when Madame de Lavallette was 
set at liberty, she hastened to take her daughter from 
the convent. 

I passed the first ten days very quietly in my retreat, 
loaded with the most touching marks of friendship. 
My kind protectors sought, above all, to ease my mind. 
As long as I remained with them, I had, they said, no 
danger to fear. 1 might stay whole montns in my 
hiding-place, without putting them to the least incon- 
venience. I was, however, not of the same opinion. 
M. Baudus, who came now and then to see me, could 
not dissemble that the activity of the police had not 
relaxed in the least : they were certain that I had not 
crossed the frontiers either at Strasburg or at Metz. 
General Excelmans, who was an outlaw, and had fled 
to Brussels, wrote to his wife as a great secret, as soon 
as he had heard the history of my flight, that he had 
just supped with me. The anecdote was industriously 
circulated, but the police were not deceived by it. It 
was in Paris that tbey continued their searches. My 
friends were watcbeld with a strictness inspired by the 
hope of a considerable reward. M. Berton de Vaux, 
then secretary general of the police, explained to M. 
Baudus the hidden cause of so obstinate a persecution. 
The ultra party accused the minister of having yielded 
to old connections of friendship with me, and to the 
wish of making a merit of my flight in the eye§ of 
Louis Bonaparte and his whole family, and thus in- 
suring himself a title of gratitude for some future con- 
tingency. These absurd charges mi|rht come to the 
ears of the king ; and M. Decazes, fearing above all 
things to lose his credit, and perhaps to fall beneath the 
hatred to which he was exposed, augmented, from day 
to day, the activity of bis inquiries. It was therefore 
necessary for me to fly; — but by what means? It was 
proposed that I should once more assume the garb of 
the othor sex, and go secretly to a seaport, where smug, 
glers would undertake to convey me to England. I 
rejected that plan as quite extravagant. Neither did 
it please Baudus. A few days aflerwards he came 
and told me that a Russian general offered to take 
charge of me ; that I should be conducted to his inn 
during the night, and then concealed in the back of 
bis carriage. Thus I might pass the barrier without 
any accident. But for that I first was to lay down eight 
I thousand francs to pay his debts, and then take upon 



ne all the expenses of the journey. Tbe money vi 
ready, but tbe plan miscarried. The Ro»»ian wtstc 
to know the name of the outlaw ; and when be hen 
it, the fear of being sent to Siberia, in coee I were di 
covered, made him draw back. AfW that, it wu pn 
posed that I should join a battalion of Bavorito loliliei 
that were going to leave France, by trustbg my lecn 
to the commander, who would undoubtedly be very fb 
to save a relation and friend of Prince Eugene. Tfc 
plan appeared unobjectionable to me. I too well kof 
the king of Bavaria, to fear that the officer would \ 
punished ; And that excellent prince, to whom I hm 
tioned tbe fact a few months aAerwards, said to me tit 
emotion, ^ I would have attached him to my pefMo,i 
he had succeeded in saving you T* 

But I was also obliged to abandon this project : tk 
police having guessed that 1 might make retort to it 
watched the troop with so much vigilance, and tbed 
cers were so completely circumvented, that it beciB 
quite impossible to have any connection with then. Ai 
last, on the eighteenth day aher I had lefl pritoD,Biici 
came to me with a joyful countenance and embntei 
me, saying : *^ We shall at last succeed. Some Eofbi 
men have offered to serve you, and I beliere tbey p» 
sess the moans of doing so.** These are the partKtb 
of what had happened. The Princess de VaadoNiL 
uneaey at knowing me to be stiU in Pari«, ibeogiiib 
was not acquainted with tbe place of my cooee&lBen. 
looked about for persons who might help me awiy. Sb 
spoke of her anxiety to Madame de St AigauCO' 
laincourt, one of the dererest women bom io Fma 
whose kindness is inexhaustible, and whoee counf i 
unbounded : she proposed to the princeee to mdi 
younf Englishman, Mr. Bruce, who used to Tint M 
their houses. Bruce, delighted at the idea of nniifa 
unfortunate man who had escaped ths scaffold is a 
wonderful a manner, accepted with eotbaiiuDtb 
proposal of the ladies, and went immediately ts (» 
suit Sir Robert Wilson on the subject. 

Sir Robert shared his young friend's enthtniw. Bi 
had failed in his attempt io save Marshal Ney, botk 
hoped to take his revenge in my case. He int^^>i^ 
a military expedition of the business; and u Brace f> 
not in the army, it became necesaary to find one or tw 
officers, independent men, of liberal opinions, who ni^ 
be disposed to play off a good trick on the goTenori 
of the Bourbons. The roa.d to Belgiaoi, by Vako(» 
nes, was specially assigned to the English aroy.ii^^ 
was therefore.chosen for my escape. They wd » 
more than two days to finish their preparatioDi 1:^ 
ceived a very particular instruction concerDisf' 
dress: — no mustachios; an English wig; my k», 
shaved very clean, af^r the manner of tbe offic^ 
that nation ; a great-coat with buttons of the Ecp^ 
Guards ; the regimentals and hat were to be gi^*' 
at the instant of our departure. 

We held council, and, as it occurs in most ctM^i* 
first steps were wrong. It was looked apoa tf^ 
necessary to get my coat made by the tailor ^^ 
English regiment , — but be would wont my meu^' 
my friend Stanislaus took it with fine white ftf^\^ 
instead of the notches that the tailors are ><^<^°^ 
to moke, he wrote on it, *» Length of tkiforttm,^ 
of the hrtoMt;' ^c. in a lino neat hand, and cur^^ 
boldly to the tailor of the regiment of the <'"*"'f: 
quickly made tbe coat, however,— not without a^ 
ing that the measure had not been taken ^'t„ 
M. Bresson had been to buy me another groat-coftl^ 
old clothes shop, and was naturally obliged to w^ 
it on himself. He was, howcTer, tall ^^^ ^° ' ''X 
in less than forty-eight hours I had two coitt, flf»J| 
of which could be of any service to me. I had nowj 
and all our speculations were useless in coatnw>( 
procure me a pair. I was forced to put ^" * J 
belonging to M. Brefson: they were *' "**|Lij 
inches longer than my foot; I could •^^'^ T^ 
them, and we all laughed much at the awkward aj"* 

I cut. . 1 trfitfe 

On the 9th of January 1816, at eight o'cJ^^*"^, 
evening, 1 at last took leave of my kind *('•?** Jc 
were all very much affected, and P'^icwariy inj^ 
who was leaving them with so little hope of *_^ j ^n 



them again. I did however m?et them a|aiD. » 
this at twenty minutes' walk from a <i«^>?°y"' vjji 
seat, on the right bank of the Seine, whiCb ^^J,^ 



the whole year through. 1 see them every " ' : ^ 
are happy and independent Fedora, ^•'^ P^'J, Jiaf 
ter, is married toM. de Monlioyeux,an ^^^fiU'^ 
man. They have two pretty chtfdren; war ^^ 

one of the cleverest, bondsomeal, «»".°^: ?d*i1j»i 
women I know. I take aomo pieaaure m ti""^ "^ 
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the happiness ihiji family enjoy is partly the reward ef 1 ribly long to me, he came back saying, " It is only 



their generous and courageous conduct towards me 

After I bad embraced them, Messrs. Bresson and 
Baudus brought me to the corner of the Rue de Grenelle, 
where I found again the faithful Chassenon, with his 
cabriolet. In going to my destination, we crossed the 
Place da Carrousel. I could not help smiling when I 
passed so near the numerous sentries stationed aloog 
the raiUngs of the Tuileries, and when I saw the palace 
lighted up, and filled, as I had reason to imagine, with 
people enraged at not being able to seize me, while I 
was not more than fifty yards from them. 

We stopped' at a house in the Rue du Holder, near 
the Boulevard : there I took leave of my friend Chasse- 
As I walked slowly up the stairs, I was surprised 



Don. 



at meeting Mademoiselle Dubonrg. There would have 
been too much danger in our appearing to know each 
other. I afterwards learned that she was going to M. 
Dupuis, my reporting judge, who lived on the iecond 
floor of the house ; so that I was going'to pass the night 
under the same roof with the magistrate who had during 
my trial examined me twice at length, and with great 
severity. This circumstance, however, by no means 
troubled me. M. Dupuis was an honourable man, to 
whom I had shown no reserve ; — who was convinced of 
say innocence, and did not fear to declare it openly 
with an energy that might be hurtful to his fortune. 

When I reached the first floor, I saw before me a gen- 
tleman of tall stature, and noble features : — it was Sir 
Robert Wilson. Ho introduced me to two persons who 
were expecting me in the parlour: in one of the two I 
recognised Mr. Bruce, whom I had met sometimes dur- 
ing Uie preceding winter at the Duchess of St. Leu's. 
Mr. Hutchinson,* to whom the apartments belonged, 
was a captain in the English Guards. He received me 
in a friendly manner. Wo seated ourselves ^ound a 
bowl of punch. Our conversation turned on public af- 
fairs, and we talked with as much ease and freedom as 
if we had been together in London. These gontlem^ 
did not appear to entertain the least uneasiness in re- 
spect to oar next day's journey ; and at last, after sitting 
for about an hour. Sir Robert and Mr. Bruce rose, and 
the former shaking hands with me, said : — **> Be up to- 
morrow by six o'clock, and be very careful about your 
dress. You will find here the coat of a captain in the 
Ouards, which you must put on. At eight o'clock pre- 
cisely, I shall expect you at the door." — ** As for me," 
•aid Bruce, ** I am going to spend three days at the 
country-seat of the Princess de la Moskowa ; for you 
will not want majny longer. My wishes go along with 
you and I shaqJPEceive accounts from you by my 
friends.'* 

When they were gone, Mr. flutchinson ofiered me his 
bed ; but I hsKl n<r desire to sleep, and I laid myself down 
on a sofa. While my host was lying m a profound 
sleep, I looked about the apartments to find a corner 
where I might conceal myself, in ease the police should 
come and pay us a visit ; but it was very scantily fur- 
nished, and consisted only of two rooms and a closet. It 
would have been impossible to elude, even for a quarter 
of an hour, the most superficial search. I opened the 
window, |.o ascertain the distance I was from the street : 
that distance was too considerable for me to leap. I 
could not hope to save mysolf after my fall, and still too 
near the groand for me to be killed at once. For- 
tunately, I recollected the pistols M. de Chassenon hard 
given me. I took one of them in my hands, and exam- 
ined it with care. I placed it under my pillow, and was 
as easy after that, as if I had had in my possession the 
surest talisman. I soon fell asleep; but about one 
o'clock in the naoming I was awakened by a great noise, 
and a very animated conversation tbst was taking place 
at the carriage door of the -house. By listening, I dis- 



dispute between the portress, and a French officer who 
lives on the third floor. She is complaining that he 
comes home too late. So let us go to sleep again with- 
out fear." 

At last, after having counted every hour of the night, 
I heard six o'clock strike : I immediately set about my 
toilet, and at eight o'clock precisely I found Sir Robert 
Wilson in the street, dressed in his full j-egimontals^ and 
seated in a pretty gig. Mr. Hutchinson soon appeared 
also on horseback, and we set off. The weather was 
beautiful ; all the shops were open, every b«)y in the 
streets, and by a singular coincidence, they were just at 
that moinent putting up in the Place de Greve the gib- 
bet, which, according to custom, is used to execute in 
effigy, persons declared guilty in contumacy. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
We entered the Rue de Clicby, which leads to the bar- 
rier of the same name. As I had on the regimentals 
and cap of the guards, the English soldiers we met 
saluted us in the military manner. Two officers we 
saw on the road appeared very much surprised at seeinf 
with Sir Robert one of their comrades with whom they 
were unacquainted; but Mr. Hutchinson went up to 
them, and talked to them while we were approaching 
the barrier. To the right and to tho left were two guard- 
houses — the one English, and the other French. The 
soldiers drew up under arms. Fortunately the French 
were National Guaifis, and it was not probable they 
could know me, as they did not belong to my quarter of 
the town. We crossed the barrier with a slow step ; 
and when we were out, I thanked Sir Robert with as 
much grtftitude as if we had crossed the barriers of the 
kingdom. We went on thus to the village of La Cha- 
pelle. There we were obliged to take another horse, to 
be able to go to Compidgne. This horse had been 
baited at a large inn. When we approached the house, 
we perceived four gendarmes standing in fVont of the 
large door. Sir Robert went up to uem : they sepa- 
rated, that we might pass ; and, to prevent them from 
paying attention to us, Mr. Hutchinson began a con- 
versation with them. His enquiries were chiefly di- 
rected to the number of stables and the quantity of fo- 
rage and lodgings that were to be found in the village ; 
from all which they concluded that English troops were 
expected, and one of them invited the English captain 
to accompany him to the mayor. ^ Not at present," he 
answered : ** I am going forward to meet the wagons, 
and in two hours 1 shall be back.** The conversation 
could not last very long with an Englishman who knew 
but little of our language. But the horse was quickly 
changed, and we had the satisfaction, on going away, to 
exchange salutes with the gendarmes. I then learned 
that the man who had brought us thus far, belonged to 
M. Auguste de St. Aignan. On the road we met with 
several gendarmes in pursuit of mailbfactors, or bearing 
militarv correspondence. They all fixed their eyes on 
us without suspecting any thing. I had accustomed 
myself, on seeing them, to shut my eyes, but with the 
precaution of placing my hand on my pistol — fully re- 
solved, if I should be recognised and apprehended, to 
blow my brains out ; for it would have bieen too great a 
stupidity to suffer myself to be brought back to Paris. 

We arrived at last at Compidgne. At the entrance of 
tbAuburb stood a non-commissioned English officer, 
wiR^on seeing his general, turned to the right and 
marched with gravity through several small streets, un- 
til he stopped at a small house in a very lonely part of 
the towy. There we found an officer who received us 
very well, and we waited for Sir Robert's carriage, 
which Mr. Wallis was to bring from Paris for him. 
That officer had ordered posUhorses for General Wallis, 



be wrecked in the harbour ? Suppose the officer of gen- 
darmes were to come himself to verify the signatures 
and to apprehend me 7 Fortunately the weauier was 
very cold, it was scarcely daylight, and the officer signed 
the passports without rising from his bed. We got out 
of the gate. On the glacis, an officer of the preventive 
service wanted to see whether we were in order ; but 
having satisfied his curiosity, we went on and stopped 
no more. We flew along the beautiful Brussels road. 
From time to time I looked through tho back window, 
to see whether we were not pursued. My impatience 
augmented with every turn of the wheels. The pos- 
tilions showed us at a distance a large house, that was 
the Belgian custom-house : I fixed mv eyes on that edi- 
fice, and it|eemed t<^e as if it remained always equal- 
ly far ofllgplmagindd that the postilion did not get on : 
I was ashamed of my impatience, but it was impossible 
for me t^curb it. At last we reached the frontier : we 
were on the Belgian territories — I was saved ! I press- 
ed the hands of Sir Robert, and expressed to him, with a 
deep emotion, the extent of my gratitude. But he, keep- 
ing up his gravity, only smiled, without answering me. 
About half an hour afterwards he turned to me, and said 
in the most serious tone possible : ^* Now, pray tell me, 
my dear friend, why did you not like to be guillotined ?" 
I stared at him with astonishment, and made no reply. 
** Tes," he continued; ** they say that you had solicited, 
as a favour, that you might be shot !" — ** It is very true. 
When a man is guillotined, they put him in a cart, with 
his hands bound behind his back ; and when he is on the 
scaffold, they tie him fast to a plank, which they lower 
to let it slip thus under the knife." — ^Ah\ I understand : 



covered that somebody wanted to get in. 1 immediately I brother-in-law toSirRobiBrt Wilson, who travelled under 
awoke my companion, and said, ^' I believe 1 am disco- his name. Mr. Wallb arrived at about six o'clock; 



vered. Some person wishes to get into the house." Mr. 
Hutchinson went out of the apartment in the calmest 
manner, and in about five minutes, which appeared hor- 



* Captain Hatctitnaon, who makes so advantageous a figure in 
this narrative, from bis disinterested exertions, received the appel- 
lation of Itavalleite Hutchinson from his friends. His fktber dying 
young, he liad the singular good fortune »# becoming the heir of 
two uncles, the Earl of Donougbmorc, and Lord Hutchinson — the 
fimner nobleman having bis title by inheritance — the latter having 
been so created after the haule of the Nile, for his services on that 
occasion. They both died without issue, and Captain Hutchinson 
huB inberited the property of both, together with the Earldom of 
Dononghroore, near the town of Clonmel, Ireland, where he now 
reside^-« pattern of liberal hospitality. In addition to his other 
splendid acquisitions, the Bail uf Oononghmortt is a British peer, 
which of coarse gives bim a seat in the House of L>ords. 

^oU of Ike Jimtrican Editor. 



aAer having been followed a great part of the way by 
the gendarmes. We had not an instant to lose : the car- 
riage advanced rapidly. We experienced a great delay 
at Cond^, insetting through the town, but it was during 
the night, ^t last, next morning, at seven o'clock, we 
arrived at Valenciennesi the last French city on that 
frontier. I was beginning to feel more easy, when the 
postmaster told us to go and have our passports exam- 
ined by the captain ofthe gendarmerie. ^ You forgot, 
i suppose, to read who we were," said Sir Robert calmly : 
** let the captain come here, if he chooses to see us." 
The postmaster felt how wrong he had acted ; and taking 
our passports, he went himself to get them signed. As 
it was very long before he came back, I began to be tor- 
mented by a most horrible anxiety. Was I going to 



you did not like to have your throat cut like a calf!" 

We arrived at Mons at about three o'clock in the 
aflemoon, and we stopped at the best iim. While din- 
ner was preparing, I wrote a few letters, of which Sir 
Robert was kind enough to tako charge; and af\er 
having gone with me to buy some things I wanted, 
and having given me two letters, one for the king of 
Prussia and the other for Mr. Lamb, the English resi- 
dent in Munich, we separated, — he ta return to Paris, 
and I to go farther into Germany and try to reach Ba- 
varia. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I remained, however, the night at Mens. Next day 
I could not go any farther than Namur. I travelled 
under the name of a Colonel Losack, sent by the Duke 
of Wellington on a mission to Munich and Vienna. 1 
had purchased at Mons a bad cabriolet ; I had no ser- 
vant ; and the weather was so severe, and my health 
so feeble, that I could not travel above twenty leagues 
a day. It was very dangerous for me to remain so 
long on the road. The description of my person had 
been sent everywhere about : I might meet with Eng- 
lishmen, and my passport, great-coat, and buttons with 
the arms of England, would all betray me, as I could 
not speak the language. I arrived, however, without 
any accident at Worms. I knew enough German to 
serve my purpose, and I hastened to read the papers. 
How ^eat was my consternation when I read in the 
gazotto that Madame de Lavallette remained in the 
Conciergerie, and that Sir Robert Wilson and his two 
friends had been apprehended. 

The general had brought with us to Mons a young 
servant who could not speak French. When he re- 
turned, the spies who were on the look-out for me, ob- 
served in the yard of the hotel where he lived his 
coach covered with mud. They enquired of the por- 
tress, who told them that the general had just come 
home firom a journey, on which he had been absent 
only three days. The police suspected him : the youag 
servant was seduced by one of the spies, who ques- 
tioned him artfully, and he confessed that his master 
had been to Mons with an officer of the Guards who 
could not speak a word of -English. The description 
of my person given by the young man put the police 
on the track; but proofs were necessary. It was this 
servant who used to carr^ the correspondence of Sir 
Robert Wilson to the English embassv. They promised 
him money if he would bring his despatches to the 
Prefect of Police. He did not fail to do so. The first 
letter they opened was directed to the Earl Grey. The 
history of our journey was related in it, with all its 
details. Having gained possesssion of this document, 
the police had the three Englishmen apprehended. 

The perusal of the journals grieved me beyond ex- 
pression. I took a resolution to go to Russia, to soli- 
cit from the Emperor Alexander that my wifb and 



MEMOIB8 OF COIHiT I.ATAIJ«rTK. 

oiriofe, that the descriptioni o( ibeir perioiu might 
be verified, and thnl it misht ba ucert&Lned that 1 
wsa not Among- tham. The king wai ver j fnerry, and 
took s great de&l of plaaiaTe at feeing me where 1 
WRS| alter having beeo eipoied to *o many doagera. 
During the fiTe houn that he remained with the 
prince, be never ceoeed loadinf me with the moet deli- 
cate atlenlioDS. The paine be parpetuall; took to 
bring to mj mind bis fornier atm; in Fom, when I had 
tbe honour of pajing my coart to him; the alight aar- 
ice 1 had renilored to him in mj quality of poiCmoe- 
ir-generaL and the attachment with which the em- 
peror had nonoored me, were meant to ibow tbe per- 
■ona who aurrounded him, that I wu under hia eape- 
cial protection, and tbet mj miirortuoee augmented 
the intereet he vouchaafed to eipreea for ma. When 
he was reedy to go, be came up lo me, and, preaaing 
mj hand, eaid, — ■* Remain at peace in m; ooanU 






>ng yoi 



-■'Remain at peace in m; (sonntiy, 
frienda, and reckon npoD my attacti' 



it and protection." 

I loon obtained peimianon to eetlta in Mnnicb un- 
der a feigned name. I went every night to the thea- 
M ; and when the pley<waa over, I finiahed the even- 
ing with the prince, wbo lived en famillt : bot it wae 
quickly known in Paria. The Doke de Richelieu took 
it amita, and a formal demand was tranemitted to Mu- 
nich, U> aand me away from Bavaria. Count d' Erion, 
who lived in the outakirte of Ibe city, woe comprehend- 
ed in the eentence of proscription, though he did not 
live there under bi> own name. The cabinet of Mu- 
nich replied to that oi Paria, that they knew nobody 
in Bavaria that bore our namca ; but, at (he wune 
time, the king propoeod to □• to take refuge in Silesia, 
where he poaieeaed several castles, as Duke of Daui 
Ponta. The messuie was a dangeroua one : could the 
king of Bavaria's protection follow, and defend me at 
ao great a distance, and in the hserl of a Prussian pro- 
vince ^ Should I not be obliged to go (Vom thenoe 
to Ruiaia, whither 1 felt they wonted to drive me T ' 
answered, begging be would rather shut me up 
some prison in Bavaria. FortuDBt«1y, the diplomatic 
correspondence relaxed by degrees on that subject ; 
Count d'Erlon remained at hia countryaoat, and I eB-_ 
caped by going to Eichstndt, in the principality 
Prince Eugene, and aflerwards to Augsburg, to bia i 
ter,'the Ducheaa of St. Leu. I passed with ber the last 
year of my banishment; the eltentiona and kindneai 
■be ahowed me might have mede me perhaps ibrgel 
France, if my deareat afieclions had not made life ~ 
tolerable far from my country. 

Madnme de Lavoll^tle bad got out of prieon ader 
six weeks ill-usage. Deep melancholy and perpetual 
alarm inspired her with a great diegust for society, and 
threw her mind into auch a itate, that aba was said lo 
suffer from monUl derangement. Though my daugh- 
ter was at that time no more than fifteen years old, 
her Diolher hastened to eelablish her, thaf sfaa might 
enjoy the proleolion of a hoebend, when the 
her owh boallh would not permit her lo keep ■ 
fol aye over her. She wrote lo me : "I feel it is high 
time to ehellor my daughter from our miaforlunes." 
Sha Bied her choice on M. do Forget, the eon of a gen- 
tleman of Auversne, whose name had been long re- 
spected. He heiTbecn Auditor to the Council of State. 
I had observed in him it great deal of taleot, and an 

oicellenlbeai' " ' "— ' — ■* ^'— 

ie now happy 

Finally, after six years of outlawry, the gales of 
Franca were again cpensd for me. Before my dapsr- 
(urs, I obtained an audience of the King of Bavaria. 
He pressed me in hia arma with emotiun, and said,— 
>> I ambrscB M. Coaaar — (that woe the name under 
which I went in Germany) — but I require of M. de 
Lavsllette lo come end thank me within two years. I 
am growing old : ha mnsl not tarry too long." My 
political aitualion in France was very uncomfortable, 
and the severity of the governmenl too great, to have 
permitted ma to fulfil the engagement tbe king hed 
made mo take, and which was so consonant lo the 
wishes of my graLefu] heart. Death bos tfnce snatch- 
ed him from hia subjects, who adored him, and who 
never will forget him ivhom ilioy were wont to call 
" tlie food king." 

I left Prince Engene in the prime of bia life, enjoy- 
ing excellent beallh, in the moat bappy aitnation, b*- 
loved by Ibe king as if be had been his sen, ■artoiiiid- 
ed by a numerous and charming Jkmilvi loaded with 
all the gifts of fortune, of whom he had notbing 
to demand, hie name ahining with bright and im 



ed glory. He had a fall from s sledga in 1SI6 ; U «s>- 
sequence of which, a gathering took place, thay sa^, 
io his head. The psin being very slight, he nesleelad 
the necesearj remedies. Seven or eight woake after- 
wards, the gslbering appeared witb aymptoiiM wbkk 
the physicians did not eomprebend ; end he died oX 
Ibe age of forty-four, leaving a diseonaolale widoiv 
and children, whose education was not yet fitusfaeA, 
but elso a reputation for courage, wisdom, bivI g»e » 
roeity that neither Franes, Italy, nor Bavaria will e*c« 

When I came back to France,! was obliged to bav* 
my letters of pardon registered. Thie ceremony, wbeb 
might have bocome painful to my feelings, woe moa^ 
ged by the magistrates at Colmar with a diecretiott (or 
which I ahallalways be thankful. The Advocate-Gen- 
eral, M. Roasec, only said — " He had besn ■eDtencsA 
for conduct which, from day lo day, appeare lees soi- 
ouB." I came to Paris, where I fixed my kbude, oai 
lived in retirement, forgotleo by moel of my fonar 
friends, and also by (he police, who might have m*4c 
my life very oncomfortabte. 

Al last, the health of Madame de LavoUetto nce- 
Tered auSiciently to permit me to take her home. A 
deep melancholy throws her frequently into St* tt aii. 
slroctedness; but she is always equally mild, amiaUs, 
and good. We pass the summer io a retired coBBtiy- I 
bonse, where she seems lo enjoy heraalfi I bave pn- 
eerved my indopeudence, ihe first of all morlal 
without penaion, salary, or graluily of any ao I 

a long life, consecrated to the service of roy e 
offering up for her liberty prayen Ibat will | 
never be fulfilled, and living wilii theiecoUectie 
great period and a great man. 



NoTc— At the end of ihe 11th chapter, Coi 
vallette alladas lo the young Napolei^, in ■ i 
which proves that be had not then been oltac 
disease, which bos just consigned him to the 
Tbe foUowing, from the London New Hontbly 
xine, for September 1833, will prove interesting 
reader of these Memoirs. 

Zhe 3Su&e oC Ztefchsutrt. 

The long expected death of the Duke of Rei 
look place on the morning of the 22d of July: : 
death put an end to hia painful existence, at ibi 
of Schoenbrunn, Vienna. He has fallen a victin 
palmonary disease, brought on by a ruid systtim 
Goement, and denial of nil those iwAcent plea 
which youth dalighls to indulge. He was bom 
aOth March, 1811, andeoneeqnently wae in his "2 
at the ti mo of his death. It is scarcely two-anfl 

fears ago, sifce the acclamations of nit F'ran< 
md and enthusiastic at hia birth. Shortly aaer 
bom, he was crested by his father king ofRorr 
was deified by the French, and regarded aa the 
the " Man of the Age," and the future toverai 
only of France and Italy, but of nearly the w 
continental Europe. His father wsa Ihcn in t 
zenith of his power, and naturally felt great joy 
birth ofa son. to whom he might transmit hie til 
vast dominions, and who should perpetuate hia 
among the aove reigns of Europe. But iwo ycai 
and hia army, which constituted his chief paw 
destroyed in Russia — two years more he fought 
battle at Waterloo — six years after he died an ei 
prisoner on the barren island of St. Holena; an 
hia only son, Ihe detigBt of Ihe French people, a 
was lo preserve bis name, and carry still faitl 
greatness of the Fieocb arms, dies ofa lingeringi 
berellof all power, and almost unnoticed by Ibe 
fut nation Ihat was to form hie vast empire — tbi 
that man who, like another Sesoetris. bound pri 
hisironcar, whose word was tan, whose frown wi 
hilation, lived an exile, and has died a capliri 
whole existence was a mystery ; and all that 
nfely aaid of him is, that be was bom, breath 
passed away. Such is the tax which, in some ■ 
ether, either io its own person, or in Ihst of its 
connections, ambition never faila to pay. The li 
tlon of the direct line of Napoleon Bonaparte cod 
him another of the many distinguished canquen 
ba*e fUled of issue to bear down iheir name to po 
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Preface to the First American Edition, 

iTcaimot escape observation that the author of the 
ibUowing pages has been led, or has fallen into some 
errors, both of fact and inference. These we have not 
thought it necessary in all cases to notice. Every candid 
reader will pronounce such errors inevitable, for from 
what class in any country is perfectly accurate infor- 
mation to be obtained 7 And in a new country of such 
extent as America, how must this difficulty be increased ! 
The book is given unaltered, and a few notes added 
where they appeared necessary to correct an erroneous 
impression. 

Candid accounts of ourselves are always acceptable 
from intelligent travellers, and in this class we do not 
hesitate to place Barrister Vigno. Not a &w, however, 
will smile at his allusions to the ^ \j\fluencB of a courts* 
and when he argues the cause of the law of primogeniture, 
many will think his eloquence thrown away. In politics 
his vif vra may not always chime in with the opinions of 
the reader ; but taken altogether, the ^ Six Months in 
America,** may be admitted to be of a superior cast, 
when compared with the mass of books from the pens 
of British tourists who have visited us, and paid their 
expenses by publishing their crudities and abuse. 

Editor of th9 Select Circulating Library, 

Reader, 

I wiLx. not inflict upon you the penalty of pre&ce 
or dedication, being frilly persuaded that you would 
care for neither ; and therefore if you are disposed to 
follow mo to America, I will inform you at once, that 
afler having seen the greater part of Europe, I went on 
board the packet, Cteorere Canmng, on the 24th of March, 
1831, and sailed from Liverpool for New York, with my 
note-book, sketch-book, gun, and fishing rod — alone, un- 
bewtfed and unbevehicled, as a man ought to travel, and 
with the determination of bein^ , as for as an English- 
man can be, unprej^idiced ; and of seeing all I could of 
the United States in the space of about six months. 

Having said this, I beg of you to remember that I 
do not profess to tell you what may be seen in a year. 
I may be allowed to mention, that the George Canning 
is one of the best of the twenty-six packets that sail 
from IJverpool to different ports of North America. 
£very possible comfort and every reasonable luxury is 
at the command of the passenger ; and, whether he be 
confined to his state-room from the effects of seasickness, 
or indulging a most Atlantic appetite, and quafBng 
champagne to the memory of Columbus, he cannot fan 
at the end of his voyage to be loud in the praises of her 
excellent commander, Captain Allyn. We saw an 
average numbei* of young whales, but contrived to miss 
the icebergs and the sea-serpent ; and af^r an excellent 
passage of twenty-three days (the voyage from Liverpool, 
at this season of the year, being scarcely ever less than 
thirty,) we sailed through the Narrows into the splendid 
bay of New York. The passage so named is about three 
quarters of a mile in width, and defended by four or five 
hundred pieces of cannon. The most prominent object 
is a diamond-shaped fort, which appears to rise out of'^the 
water, and is called Fort La Fayette, because it fired its 
first salute in honour of that general, upon his arrival on 
the shores of America in 18:24. The fort on the New 
Jersey side, as if in opposition to its French-named an- 
tagonist, is known by the very English name of Fort 
Tomkins. 

On the Long Island beach is seen New Utrecht, a 
small sea-bathing place, and celebrated as the spot where 
the British troops, under the command of Sir Henry 
Clinton, were landed without opposition, previously to 
their attack of New York iti 1776. Numerous vessels 
of different si^es that had been detained outside by con- 
trary winds, were working their way through the Nar- 



rows at the same time, and presented a most imimnHng 
spectacle. They were from all parts of the world ; the 
sun shone full upon their white sails ; the broad Inight 
pine^itreak reddened beneath his declming rays, and 
added a oharaoteristio elegance to the appearance of the 
American ships, which, taken as a cbss, are certainly 
handsomer than those of any other nation. That the 
trim and figure of a British merchantman are usually 
inferior to those of America, is owing to the circum- 
stance of there bemg no tonnage-duty in America ; and 
therefore, their ships are constructed for the carriage of 
a given number of tons with the greatest speed r but by 
the British method of rating their ships, a merchantman 
can be constructed so as to carry more than her legal 
tonnage without paying for it ; of which John Bull very 
properly takes advantage by swelling out his riiipB as 
much as possible, so long as he can avoid the liability of 
being charged at a higher rate. 

We had scarcely entered the bay when the wind 
dropped ; steam-boats were plying in all directions, and 
one of them coming along side, 1 was glad to avail my- 
self of her assistance, and arrived at New York before 
sunset Within two minutes afler I had landed I found 
myself in the Broadway, the principal street and pro- 
menade in the city. At two o^clock on every fine day, 
all the fashion and too-gaily dressed beauty of New 
York are to be seen there. It contains the finest shops, 
and altogether has a very lively and city-like appearance, 
which, nevertheless, suffers considerably on accountiof 
the houses being mostly built of red brick. Its width, I 
should say, is about the same as that of Oxford-street; in 
length it is, or rather will be when finished, about three 
miles. The courts of justice hold their sittin&rs in the 
city-hall, a large and handsome building of Massachu- 
setts white marble and brown free-stone, which stands 
in the ccmtre of what is <»dled the Park, a green open 
space on the side of the Broadway. The prison, a gloomy- 
looking structure, is too ccmspicuous, and exceedingly 
handy, being so near to it that a **pontede *i sospiri" 
might be thrown across from one to the other with great 
effect But it is not in the contemplation of the most 
refined and magnificent works of art, that the Europe4n 
traveller in the United State^ must expect to derive his 
principal gratification. The public buildings in New 
York hit the different purposes of charity, education, 
and, commerce, are very numerous ; but there are none 
that can lay claim to his particular attention ; in a fow 
hours, with a Httle assistance from a cabriolet or an 
omnibus, he might see all that is worA his notice in the 
city, considered merely as a collection of buildings, con- 
taining 200,000 iiihahitants. It is the extraordinary 
energy and urgency of commerce that will chiefly at 
tract his attention. The whar& on the North river are 
flanked by superb steam-boats, daily and hourly em- 
ployed in the conveyance of thousands ; those on the Elast 
river, by double and triple lines of the most beautiful 
merchantmen ; while the three streets which run suc- 
cessively parallel to them might be taken for one enor- 
mous wareliouse, the pavement being nearly blocked up 
with merchandise from every country, and exhibiting a 
rattling and somewhat dangerous conftision of carts and 
cranes, that is quite beyond a **' private gentleman's be- 
lief,** till he has seen it Although the actual numerical 
tonnage of the trade of New York is four times less than 
that of Lhrerpool, yet the appearance of bustle and busi- 
ness is far more striking at New York : the reason is, 
that there is so much more retail trade carried on in the 
latter city than in Liverpool, or any other city in the 
world. Innumerable boats descend the North river, 
laden with timber, or live and dead stock, and provisions 
for the markets of New York, and carry back a petty 
and varied cargo of wearing apparel and other necessa^ 
ries that are wanted in the mtenor. 

Although Philadelphia is a larger place, the balance of 
trade between New York and that city is usually, if not 
always, in fiivour of New York. Imported goods sold at 
Philadelphia, on account of the New York merchants 
are paid for in bills made payable at Philadelphia. The 
banks at New York discount these bills, which as they 
become due are satisfied on demand by payment of specie ; 
»o tliat there is a constant flow oi hard dollars from 
Philadelphia to New York. 

In order to see the city in perfection, the North river 
must be crossed, and a fine view is obtained from any of 
the rising pounds on the opposite bank. But to include 
a distant view of the city and the bay in the same draw- 
ing, I should recommend a stati<m on Staten Island, or 



on the opposite heights about Gowanus. On this head 
the British public wiH soon be satisfied. Before I qmtted 
America, I was fevourcd with a sight of the most exact 
and admirable drawings to be used as materials for the 
next view at the Colosseum in the Regent's Park, which 
I understood #as to be that of New York and its envi- 
rons. It is singular that, as in London, they should all 
have been takev from the top <jf St Paul's church. 
Unless I were anxious to write either an almanac or a 
guide-book, I think I need not here say more about New 
York ; reserving for another place any reiharks that ap- 
ply generally to one city as well as anoth^. I will 
merely add, that 1 should strongly reeommeikl every one 
to visit the museum before he commences a tour ; and 
that the city contains two excellent theatres, of which 
that in the Park is the more fashionable : I heard the 
English version of the •• Cenerentola" performed in 
very good stile ; I was delighted with the singing of our 
countrywoman, Mrs. Austin, and I laughed heartily at 
the droUeries of Mr. Hackett, who is an unrivalled mimic 
of the eccentricities of his countrymen. An Italian 
opera is confidently expected by the next season. At 
present the first society in New York, which is very 
good, is seldom to be seen at the theatre. In my i^rnor- 
ance, I was very much astonished the first evemng I 
went there, It seeing a multitude of persons, who would 
have thought ft a gross mi^ake not to have been taken 
for gentlemen, sittmg occasionally in the front and ahnost 
always in the back seats of the dress circle, with their 
hats on, in the presence of ladies,* who were scattered 
in diflereiit parts of the same box. 

Now, New York, if not the most refined, is certainly, 
strictly speaking, the most fiishionable place in the 
Union, and it is not to be wondered at, that foreigners 
who have just landed from Europe and wlio very probably 
go to the theatre on the first evening of their arrival, 
should thence imbibe strange and unjust ideas of -the 
best American manners. I have heard that common 
sense is the characteristic of the Americans; and I 
think there is great truth in the remark ; but I do not 
like it when it is so very common. These republican 
De Courcys are very fond of wearing their hats : I never 
was at church in the United States, without observing 
mdividuals (I do not say many,) who would evidently 
Tiave been very sorry to have been thought guilty of any 
impropriety, putting their hats on when the service was 
over, in the very body of the church. These are no 
trifles when consideredf as part of the national manners. 
But in the United States there is no standard for man- 
ners : their political mdependence is oflentimes imper- 
ceptibly identified with independence of hehaviour that 
proc\ires for individuals an unfavourable opinion, of 
which the men and their minds are alike unworthy. 

It was the twenty-third of April, St George's day, 
when I left New York to commence my tour ; the mem- 
bers of the St George's Society were going to dine to- 
gether, and the huge banner of the saint was waving 
from one of the upper windows of the city-hotel, as I 
emerged firom the gloomy recesses^ in enormous estab- 
lishments yclcped smgle-bedded rooms, and proceeded to 
the wharf where the New Brunswick steamers are to be 
found, and where it is coolly and most intelligibly inti- 
mated to the traveller, in very large letters, that he can 
have "Transportation to Philadelphia," at a very trifling 
expense. These Sleam-boats are necessarily very ^g^ J 
being firequently destined to carry three or even four 
hundred passengers: they are constructed in the best 
manner for obtainii^ the greatest proportionate space and 
a irce circulation of air. They may fairly be said to be 
three-deckers. The working-beam is usually placed at 
a great height above the upper-deck, and^ the whole of 
the engine is so much raised that no inconvenience 
arises from the heat of the boilers. When one of these 
steamers is seen approaching from a distance, the con 
fiision of green and white g^eries gives it very much 
the appearanoe of a moving summer-house. The rapidity 
with which we moved across the bay procured me a 
constant change of scene ; the banks were dotted with 
small villages, but I observed Irat few gentlemen's seatr. 
At a distance, on the ri||^t, stands the town of Newark, 
a considerable place, discernible by its white steeples. 
We passed Perth Amboy at the mouth of the Rariton 
river ; the first. British settlement in New Jersey. The 
governor's house, the picquet and guard-house, can he 
seen from the river. The governor's house resembles a 
Gloucestershire spinning mill. I was landed at New 
Brunswick, where I found conveyances awaiting the ar- 
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mal of the steamer in order to carry its poseengurs across 
the ooontrj to Bordentown. Notwithstanding that this 
road is one of the principal thoronghfires between New 
York and Philadelphia, yet I was fiurly and qnickly 
joHed into the conrictioa that although it was probable I 
shooldtrayelover many that were as bad, yet that I could 
not l^ any poteibility find one that was worse. Allow- 
ances are to be made for the roads I afterwards saw, in 
the back settlements ; bat the condition of this one was 
really disgracefoL There was a great deal of wood on 
erery side ; but it can hardly be called a forest, being 
what is here termed second growth wood. A great part 
of these lands had been cleared by the earlier settlers, 
but were idlowed to remain micultivated, aAd to be over- 
grown whenever a soil of greater fertility and sufficiently 
protected, was discovered in the interior of the country. 
Bordentown, is a small, but neat and pretty village, 
on the banks of the Delaware. On the outskirts is a 
large and ratiier irregular brick building at the extremity 
of a coart>yard, which is flanked by stabling and other 
outhouses, with extensiTe gardens and {Pleasure grounds 
behind tiiem, laid out 4 TAnglaise. This is the residence 
of the Ckrant SorviHers, better known, in England at 
least, as Josef^ Bonaparte. I was provided wiUi an in- 
troducti(m to his ezceliency, and paid him a morning 
visit His reception of me was exceedingly courteous. 
The instant he appeared, I was most forcibly struck 
with the v«y strong resemblance he bore to the later 
portraits of Napoleon. His person, I should say, was 
rather larger ; the expression of the eye i^ the 49ame, 
though more subdued ; the same hair, th# same shaped 
head, and the same contour of feature generally, with a 
darker complexion, and a good set of teeth. I should 



wnich seemed more inclinable to the jocose than the 
sanguinary. After some conversation, which was car- 
ried on in French, and turned chiefly on the subject of 
European travel, his excellency showed me his pictures, 
which are numerous and interesting. He has several 
fine Murillofi, and a most beautiful Madona by Van^ke. 
He has many portraits of his own femily ; among these 
is one of Napoleon in his oonmatioQ robes, and the welL 
known picture of the first Consul on horsebaxsk, crossing 
the Alps. I felt an emotion, which I will not attempt to 
describe, when, as we paased round the rocnn, he paused 
before the latter picture, and drew my attention to it, 
remarking that it was the original by David. The 
cabinet <? statutes and mosates is also very fine, and the 
collection altogether by for the beet in America. His 
exceDency ocoasioiudly mixes in society both at New 
York and Philadelphia, and talks without reserve of his 
former situation. «*Quand j'estais rei d'Esparae," 
*^ Dans mes belles afiaires," are occasionally introduced 
his eonversation. B^ hia advice I subsequently 



second; Mulberry, between seventh and ei|^th, Slc 
These streets run over a distance of two miles, fit>m the 
Delaware to the Sdit^lkill river, which enters the Dela- 
ware about seven miles to the south of Philadelphia* 
The Bank of Pennsylvania is a small building, but ele» 
gantly designed fixxn the Temple ctf the Musesi on the 
ll^tBiu,near Athens. 
The new Mint of the United States was unfinished. 



but promised to be a chaste and beautiful building, on a 
larger scale firom the same model On the 4th of July, 
1776, the Declaration of Independence was sig^oed, and 
afterwards read fit>m the steps of the State-house, where 
the state courts of justice are now held. The room in 
which this took j^ace had been fitted up for La Fayette 
in 1824, as \he most af^rofHriate ^ace for levee tenure; 
but whan I saw it, it was occupied by workmen, who 
had instructions to replace every thing as it was when 
it acquired its present reputation. 

The Academy of Fine Arts much exceeded my ex- 
pectations. Although the most conspicuous pictures 
were those of American academicians, yet here and 
there the eye was attracted by a Vandyke, a Rubens, a 
Guercino, and a Salvator Rosa, or some good copies 
from them. There were a few landscapes l^ Ruyscbel, 
and^a fine MuriUo : the subject was the Roman daugh- 
ter. The productions from the Fingjish school, were 
portraits of John H. Powell, Esq. by^ Thomas Law- 
rence, of John Kemble, by Sir M. A. Shee, and another 
of Dugald Stuart, by Sir H. Raebum. Any person con- 
versant with the pictures of this latter artist, would have 
recogmsed this, by the usual green colouring in the 
back-ground. There were five admirable portraits by 
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Mr. Stewart, the American artist, of the Presidents, 
say, the principal diflerenoe was observable in the mouth, , Washingtcm, Adams, Jeffisrson, Madison, and Monroe. 
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mounted the observatory m his grounds. Thence I en^ 
joyed a very fine view of the country on the opposite 
side of the Delaware, whose Iffoad and tranquil stream 
was flowing beneath me ; on the left, the river seemed to 
lose itself amon? the distant woods of Pennsj^lvania ; on 
the right, at a mstance of about six miles, is Trentmi, 
made notorious by the daring passage of the Delaware, 
and the subsequent defeat and capture, of a bodpr of Hes- 
sians, by General Washington, on the night of^the 25th 
of December, 1776, during a vident storm, and when 
the danger of the revolutionists was at its crisis. 

Bordentown is about twenty-six miles from Philadel- 
phia, llie next day I proceeded to that dty in a steam- 
boat, which stopped for passengers at every considerable 
village on the weU-wooded, but flat and uninteresting 
banks of the river. At length Philadeli^iia makes its 
appearance, stretching for nearly three miles along the 
western side of a bend or angle of the river. This view 
is certainly a fine one, but it would be much improved 
by the appearance of a few more steeples or lofty struct 
tores. From the water two or three only are visiUe 
above this immense asscmbhige of red houses ; and yet 
the city contains nine episcopal churches, a gteoX num- 
ber of pubUe buildings, and charitable institutions with- 
out end. 

Great attention is paid to the education of the poorer 
classes: the constitution of Pennsylvania declaring, 
" That the legrislatare shall, as socm as convenient, pro- 
vide by law for the establishment of ttchools, in such 
manner that the poor may be edneated without expeDae" 

Philadelj^a has been oflen described. The streets 
cross each other at right angles : those running parallel 
widi the river are numbered, second, third, fourth, ^lc ; 
^e others usually bear the name of some finiit or tree. 
The word street b usually omitted : in describing the 
way, a person would tell you that tiie place you were 
looking for was in Wahnit, below fifth; sassafitis, above 



The beat full-length portrait of Washineton is that m 
the Faneuil Hall at Boston ; but as a haSllength this is, 
I believe, ccmsidered the original. They were all re- 
markable for their easy and unsoj^iisticated attitudes. 
Mr. Stewart has been dead about five years. Mr. Har- 
dinge has also very great merit as a portrait painter ; 
but Mr. Sully has tl^ reputation of being the first in 
America. A portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by that 
gentleman, u a most successful imitation of the style of 
me late president He exhibited also an excellent full- 
length portrait of General La Fayette; and Mr. Inman, 
a scarcely inferior artist, is at present en^iloyed in paint- 
intr another, of Mr. Penn, which will occupy a place be- 
side the General in the Hall of Lidependence. I also 
observed a composition-landscape, by Mr. Fisher, which 
had very great merit It was well remarked in the pre- 
fece to the eatalogue, that so many of the pictures did 
not need indulgence, in comparison with that #hich had 
heretofore been cheerfully, and with justice, conceded to 
them. Thia was very true o£ a large proportion of them, 
but some neverthelessi needed it not a little ; and in fiict 
had no business there. It is a pity that the Americans 
do not take warning by the constant outcry that for so 
many years has beoi justly raised against the swarm of 
portraits that annually cluster on the walls ofl Somerset- 
house. They might well devote more of their time and 
talent to historical painting. With the exceptiim of the 
'* Sortie firom Gibraltar,** by Cdonel Trumbull, and an- 
other very indifferent picture, there were, I think, no 
historical pieces in the room appropriated to modem 
events. The Americans cannot plead a want of sub- 
jects : the revolution is not half illustrated; besides, they 
may depend upon it, portrait painting is a very aristo- 
cratical thing afier all, and should not be generally en- 
couraged, on that account In running over the walls 
of a modem exhibition'room, the eye is fatigued by its 
endeavours to avoid an encounter with the features of 
individuals in a new character, to which many of them 
never had the riiffhtest pretensions, except upon canvass. 
^ The water-works on the Schuylkill are probably the 
finest in the world: they can scarcely be praised too 
highly for beauty of design, simplicity of construction, 
and real usefulness. A dam, sixteen hundred feet in 
length, is thrown across the river, by which the stream 
,is backed up for several miles, and an enormous water- 
power thus created. The solid rock has been excavated 
in order to obtain what is termed a race ; and by means 
of huge double forcing pumps, worked by immense 
wheel^ the water is thrown up into an ample reservoir, 
fifty-six feet above the highest ground in the city. It is 
calculated that each wheel and pump could raise one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand gallons in twenty, 
four hours, if allowed to play without intermission. The 
rising ground in the neighbourhood of the water-works 
aflbros the best and nearest general view of tlie city. 
Thence I visited the botanical gardens of Mr. Pratt, con- 
taining a very fine orangery, and a ch<Mce collection of [thereto before the fiict, the period 'is for luS 



exotics, and ddtfhtfully situated on the east 
Schuylkill, which spreads out to a great extent 
ately beneath them, with banks wooded to tlie water's 
edge. In a very few ^ears this fine scene b deaCmed to 
be jEMmatured. By this time a rail<4t>ad is fom ii MwiiCi e d , 
which win run fi'om Philadelphia to Columbia, a <liiitanc8 
of eighty-two miles; it will there i<Mn the great Pennsyl- 
vania canal, which has been finished nearly all the waj 
from the eastern side of the Allc^;hany mountains, a 
order to pass these, a rail-road on inclined planes wil 
be constructed ; by which the rich mineral producCiaB 
on the western slope of the mountains, consisiinir e^e§j 
of iron and bituminous coal of the finest qualify, wifl be 
quickly forwarded to Philadelphia in any quantify. Tk 
greatest height of the Alleghany mountains in tenagjl' 
vania, is thirteen hundtea feet The rail-road I have 
mentioned, will pass at a short distance fit>m the watEr- 
works ; and therefore, in all probabili^, no irery Iw 
period will elapse he&ae me vicmity will becooae a cm- 
yard. 

The porcelain manufactory is not fer oSi I was U^ 
-that the material was Httlc inferior to that of Sevres, Ui 
I found the painting indiiferettt French Chuaa is etS 
preferred, ami supenority cannot yet be eiqpeoted in tUi 
department 

In my way back to the city, I visited the Peniteaiisrf 
of Pennsylvania. This is the most extensive boildmg ii 
the United States. The fiont is 670 feet in Uaag^ wj 
handsome, and bearing a baronial and glooniy appesr- 
ance, in the style of our old Einglisdi castles, us area ii 
a square, with a tower at each angle of the prison wiL 
It is intended that eight corridors should radiate from as 
observatory in the centre of the area, but only three sn 
in use at present These contain the cefls, audi earn- 
mand a firee circulation of air, and a plentifbl tntpfi^ of 
water. The only punishment adopted, is aaBtsry eeB> 
finement This Penitentiary is too young* an esCahfia^ 
ment to afford a perfect confidence inttie opinions of 
those who are favourable to its system. Hie xvperls of 
the iaspedon are, however, extremely encoozagBv. 
The first and present warder (Mr. Samuel rTwoS] 
was only appomted in June, 1829. ITiis g t ui t L mu m , 
who is well known as a kind of second Howard in le 
way, has visited many of the principal prisons ia 
Europe ; and now finds employment for nis taknto ml 
his humanity in, I beUeve, his native city, fivery cnos 
committed in the state of Penn^lvanla, on this ai^ d* 
the Alleghany mountains, that is punishable by twifgiw. 
ment at all for the space of one year or more, is to lie 
expiated by solitary confinement within this PflDila> 
tiary. That at Pittsburg, on the Otdo, reoeives tbtfi 
whose crimes are committed on the western aide i 
the Alleghany. Every prisoner is allowed to wodt t 
his trade ; or if he have n<me, or one that he cannot fi 
low in his cell, he is allowed to choose one, and is ia> 
structed by cme of the overseers, who are all masten d 
different trades. Mr. Wood, in his last report, gives il 
as his opinion, that a prisoner who has two years or op- 
wards to remain in prison, can, in his solitary cell, ess 
sufficient to dear all nis expenses flrom his admissientii 
bis discharge. The Philadelphia system difiers fi«a 
that at Sin^-sing, in the state of New York. At S^ 
sing, the prisoners are brought out to work togetiier, bat 
are not allowed to speak to each other. At ^^ilad^ite 
they never work together ; and fi'om the time of his ad- 
mission, one prisoner never sees, or speaks with another. 
My English ideas were not a little startled at first, whes 
I found that high treason is ej^able by solitary oonfeM^ 
ment for not less than three, nor more than six yean; 
and that the punishment for the second oflfence was sec- 
tary confinement for ten years. Tr^son acainst tin 
state of Pennsylvania is here alluded to. By the aztides 
of the constitution, treason against the United Stales 
shall consist only in levying war against th^n ; or in ad> 
hering to their enemies, giving mem aid and comfort 
No person shall be convicted m Reason, unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or oa 
confession in open court Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason, but no attaindtf of 
treason shall work corruption of blood or foirfeftnre, ex> 
cept during the life of the person attainted, l^easoa 
against the United States is a capital offence. Mnrda 
in the second degree, thai is, murder oonunitted ia a 
sudden quarrel, but without malice prepense, is punished 
by solitary confinement at labour fen- three, and not 
more than six years ; for the second oflfenoo, for a period 
hot exceeding ten years. The punif^ment for bnrglaiy 
is solitary confinement for not less than two, nor mace 
than ten 3rears ; for the second offence, for a period not 
,exceeding ^£been years. For robbery, or ' 
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one, tior more than seveiryeara ) for the second oflfence 
for a period not exceeding twelve years. Mayhem, kid. 
nai^)uig, horsestealinf , penary, &.c are all ponished by 
■olitary confinement for different periods. Almost every 
species of forgery, or aiding, abetting, or commanding 
the perpetration of a forgery, whether it be of the coin 
of the state, or have reference to the sale, utterance or 
delivery, or having in possession the metallic plate used 
in the forsdng of any note of any^ bank incorporated in 
the state of Pennsylvania ; or forging, defocing, corrupt, 
inf , or mnbezzling any charters, giils, grants, bonds, 
bilis, wills, conveyances, or contracts; or de&cing, or 
falsifying any enrolment, registry, or record ; or forging 
any entry of the acknowled^nent, certificate, or endorse, 
ment, whereby the fi^efaold or inheritance of any person 
or persons may be charged ; or of counterfotting the 
hand or seal ox another with intent to defraud ; or the 
privy or great seal of the state of Pennsylvania^ is pun. 
ished wiui solitary confinement for a period of not less 
than one, nor more than seven years ; and for the second 
ofifonce, for a period not exceeding ten years.. It is ex. 
pected that few offenders will run the risk of solitary 
confinement for a second time. 

When first received, the prisoner is left alone, and it 
seldom happens that he does uot ask for a Bible, and 
work, after the lapse of a few hours. A Bible and a 
few other religious books are allowed him. In a few 
daya the withdrawal of his employment is felt, and 
adopted as a punishment, with the most obstinate and 
hardened. The chaplain occasionally visits the prison- 
ers, and on Sundays he takes a station whence the 
words of prayer and exhortation can be heard by eve. 
ry prisoner in his cell, as they echo along the vaulted 
roof of the corridor. 

If any punishment can be said to be dignified, that 
of solitary confinement has a claiqi to that epithet. 
Justice to society is nobly done, not only in the remo- 
val of the prisoner in the first instance, but, secondly, 
by enabling him to return, as it were, to the world, a 
wiser and a better man. The end of soliury confine- 
ment is the reformation of the criminal, by obliging 
him to think who never thought before. If reflection 
can be awakened, and conscience can obtain a hear- 
ing, its advantages will be readily acknowledged. The 
prisoner is forced to commune with bis own soul ; the 
all-powerful voice of ridicule is absent and unheard; 
remorse is not stifled, and penitence is not put to 
flight, by the sneers of a dissolute companion : with 
no one to admire, and applaud his resolution to be 
^ game*' — to submit, is the only alternative. 

In England the system could not, generally, I think, 
succeed. The effect of solitary confinement might be 
the same on the moral character of. the prisoner, but 
unless something like a permanent means of getting a 
livelihood be secured to him, after his removal from the 
prison, the principal and best object of the punishment 
would nof be obtained. This would be extremely dif- 
ficult in a country of small extent, with a superabun- 
dant population, and a supply of labour far exceeding 
the demand. The regenerated offender might, per- 
haps, contrive to avoid observation ; but if necessity 
compelled him to labour for his subsistence, it is pro- 
bable that he would not find employment; and the ne- 
cessary consequence would be, that all his good reso- 
lutions wunld vanish at the approach of want. 

No country is so well adapted for the experiment as 
the United States of America. Enterprise is abroad 
in every direction, and labour is well paid. When the 
period of confinement is at an end, the criminal may 
wander to any comer of that vast continent, — and go 
where he will, the wages of industry are always at 
his command. He is in little fear of being recognised 
by his fellow-prisoners, because no prisoner is allowed 
to see another. His former associates in crime are dis- 
persed, or in prison, or in the grave ; and the hope that 
attended him in his cell is realised, by the facility of 
gaining a new character, and friends who are ignorant 
of his crime. It should be added to this notice of the 
Penitentiary, that every cell opens into a small paved 
courtyard, in which the prisoner can take exercise; and 
that the system l^s not been found prejudicial to health 
of mind or body, as had been anticipated. 

I visited the Museum at Philadelphia, which is said to 
be the best in the United States. It contains a skeleton 
<'f the mammoth ; a fine collection of Indiai^ curiosities 
and American animals : the most extraordinary of these 
i% perhaps; a specimen of the gigantic raya or ray, or 
<l^-fish, measuring twelve feet in length, by fifteen in 
lireadth; and weighnig more than 3000 lbs. In the gal- 
^ tre arranged a number of portraits, chiefly of distin- 



guished Americans, which are said to be admirable like- 
nesses ; but certainly not valuable as paintings. I was 
much better {deased altogether with the museum bekmg. 
ing to the Academy of Natural Sciences. . It is mudi 
smaller than the other, but hi more scientifically ar- 
ranged. 

The dock-yard at Philadelphia contained, when I 
visited it, a sixtv-gmn firigate, nearly finished, and the 
Pennsylvania, a four decker, with a round stern, also in 
an unfinished state, and destined to cany one hundred 
and forty-four guns. This enormous vessel is two hun- 
dred and twen^ feet in length, and fifty-eight across the 
main beam, iier timbers seemed light in jft'opmiifm to 
her immense size ; they certainly do not appear to be 
thicker than an ordinftury British seventy-lour. The 
great strength of the knees, hewever, is said to com- 
pensate for the apparent weakness of her other timbers. 
There were no workmen employed upon her, and salt, 
petre was strewed over her wherever it would lie. She 
IS larger than the old Santissinui Trinidad, destroyed at 
Trafiugar ; but not so large as a Turkish ship of the line, 
launcl^d, I believe, since the battle of Navarino. All 
the guns of the Pennsylvania will be thirty-two pound 
carronades on tl^ spar-deck, and long gtlns on the 
others. Her anchor weighs more than 1 1,0(N) lbs. With 
such a tremendous weight of metal, it is probable that 
she would not be able to stand the wear and tear of the 
long blockades in which many of our ships were em- 
pl<2ed during the war. 

The timber of the live-oak, so cidled firom its being ar 
evergreen, is supposed to be imperishable. This tree 
grows almost exclusively in the southern states ; but is 
annually becoming more scarce and valuable, as the ex. 
treme townees of its growth cannot keep pace with the 
demand : the Americans wiU probably nnd themselves 
obliged to plant it, before another quarter of a century 
has elapsed. 

The following treatment of the difierent kinds of tim- 
ber used in the American navy is recommended in the 
report of the secretary of the navy for 18S9. Live-oak 
should be immersed for twelve months in water, then 
taken up and placed under cover to protect it against 
sun, rain, and high winds. Its immersion is recom- 
mended by the fiict that it renders it less liable to sj^t 
White-oak, which b inforior to the British white or 
navy oak, should be docked about eighteen months in 
firesh, or two years in salt water ; then taken up and 
sawed into sucin sizes as may be required, then placed 
under cover for about two or three years. Yellow pine 
riiould be docked about twelve months ; then taken up, 
sawed, and covered for two years. Mast timber should 
be immersed and covered in mud till wanted for use. 
An timber ought to be cut when the greatest portion of 
sap is in circi3ation, at some time from the fint of No* 
vember to the end of Febntery; it should then be im- 
mersed in water, and never taken out but eariy in the 
spring : and it was given as an opinion, that if all timber 
underwent this process, the ships might last double the 
time they otherwise would. 

I went to both the principal theatres, but did not think 
that either they or the performances were as good as at 
New York. I saw Mr. Cooper, the fomed American 
actor, in some old play, of which I forget the name. 
His voice is extremely good : I remember that I thought 
him dignified, but rather stiff, without however being 
the least awkward in his acting. I also saw young 
Burke, as Doctor Pangloss. His actin^f I thought a£ 
mirable, and most humorous ; and his violin playing b 
(^uite extraordinary for his age. His tragedy is very 
httle inforior to his comedy. 

The United States' bank at Philadelphia is a beautiful 
building, being a copy from the Parthenon, with such 
alterations as were absolutely indispensaMe in order to 
render it fit for purposes of*^ business. It has no side 
columns ; but the portico is a splendid specimen of the 
Doric. The Ionic pillars in the interior were brought 
fix>m Italy. The present United States* -bank, was in- 
corporated by act of congress on the 10th of April, 1816, 
and is chartered till the 3d of March, 1836. It paid a 
bonus to government of 1,500,000 dollars. Its coital is 
35,000,000 dollars, dirided into 350,000 shares of 100 
dollars each ; 70,000 shares were subscribed by govern- 
ment, which therefore became a proprietor of one-fifth. 
After a thorough investigation of the right of congress to 
pass an .act of incorporation, this bank was first called 
into existence in the year 1791, when General Washing- 
ton was president ; and its charter expired in the year 1811. 
The two opposing parties of Federalist and Democrat had 
in eSeci begun to show themselves, thou^ not exactly 
by those names, in 1787. In 1790, Bir. Ifaniilton, tlie 



seeretary^of the treasury, made his celebrated report on 
the state of the public debts contracted during the revo- 
lutionary war. He propoeed that the debts of the conti- 
nental congress, and those incurred by the states indi- 
ridnally, should be iunded by the general government, 
and that the interest should be paid by taxes on artides 
of luxury and on ardent spirits. This, it was thought, 
would give too much power to the federal govemment, 
in opposition to the rights of the states separately consi- 
dercNi ; and it was on account of their conflicting c^Huions 
respecting this federal measure, that the two parties who 
supported or opposed the new canstitittimi, fint acquired 
the names of federalist and democrat Their first dif- 
ferences under these appellations, were on the bank 
question, which afterwards became, and is now to a cer- 
tain extent, a test of political principle. Its establish- 
ment had been opposed <hi constitutional grounds by Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison; by the former in the execu- 
tive cabinet, and by the latter in congress, and both dis- 
tinguished democrats. It was ass^ted that congress 
had no power to create corporations. The federalist 
was in fervour of a liberal construction of the articles of 
the constitution, and an extension of the powers thereby 
vested in the federal assembly or congress of the United 
States, in opposition to what are termed state rights, or 
powers claimed separately by the states in their indi- 
vidual ci^iacity. The federalist was said to be firiendly 
to Great Britain, and to be indifierent to tha principles 
of the French revolution. He was in fevouTof the alien 
law, by which the president was enabled to conmel sus- 
pected forei^ers to leave the country ; and of the sedi- 
tion law, which prorided for the prosecution and punislw 
ment of false aiul malicious accusations against tne pre- 
sident and members of congress. In feet, these mea- 
sures were passed by congress during the administration 
of John Adams, who succeeded General Washington, 
and was the second and last of the federal party elected 
to the office of president The democrat regarded the 
principles of the federalist as for too aristocratical for 
the atmosphere of America. He was a strict interpreter 
of the articles of the constitution, and kept a careful 
watch, lest the federal government, in its united capacity, 
should usurp any powers which he considered as the 
rights and priviWes of individual states. Under the 
overwhelming influence of the democrat principles, 
which have been on the increase more and more from 
the first year of Mr. Jefierson*s presidency, the federalist 
party have experienced a great decrease m number, and 
their principles have lost much of their rigidity. In &ct, 
the two paities may be said to be nearly extinct, even in 
name; ue terms -federalist and democrat being rarely 
mentioned now. * 

The federalist was always the enemy of universal sn£> 
fiiige. He was for imposing a substantial qualification 
on every voter ; on the principle that property, and not 
persons, should be represented. In Pennsylvania for in- 
stance, the right of suflrage is possessed by every fVee- 
man of the age of twenty-one years, who has resided in 
the state for two years next preceding, and who, within 
that time, has paid a state or county tax, assessed at 
least six months before the election; and a poll tax of 
fifty cents per annum, confbrs this right upon individuals 
who are not in circumstances to pay any other. That 
corruption to a great extent is ^nenenUed by this system, 
is admitted on aU hands; it is obriously a matter of 
course that it should be so. Even in democratic Ame- 
rica there are to be found thousands who readily ac- 
knowledge the real causes of their prosperity to be iden- 
tified wiSi those that-have prevented this system firom 
figuring in its real colours ; and who finely admit that 
it proceeds fiom a comparative exemption from taxes ; 
an unbounded extent of country ; an admirable spirit of 
enterprise ; a population not too large, and a consequent 
abundance of employment — not fVom the existence of a 
peculiar political system. 

But to return to the object of the I^ted States* bank. 
When Mr. Jefferson and the demoerato came into power, 
the renewal of the bank charter was discussed as a party 
question. At this period excitement was at its height ; 
and the federalists made themselves so conspicuous fay 
their indiscriminating opposition to those measures of 
commercial restriction adc^ited by the^ democrats in 
power, against GretX Britain, in compliance with the 
policy <^ the new F^rench government, that they were 
considered by a large propcntion of the Anierican nation, 
as the apologiste for the conduct of a coqntiy already re- 

Sirded in the light of a public enemy. Yet such was 
e general opimon of the good that had been difiused 
throughout the Union by the bank, that the question of 
the renewal of ito charter, was only bMt by the easting 
vote of the preddent of the soMte, and t^ one vote in 
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tbe houie of repratentatiTeB. In Iqm than three years 
a^ the eipiration of the charter in 1811, the war wxt|i 
GfMt Britain haying taken place in the mean tone, the 
finances were in a atate of incredible embarraasment; 
and the re-eetaUishment of the United States* bank re- 
conunended by Mr. Dallas, who was then secretary to 
the treasury, receiTed the sanction of Mr. Madison ; And 
the measure passed both branches of congress during the 
ascendancy of that very party which was previously op- 
posed to it 

In consequence of the non-renewal of the bank charter, 
bank credit to the amount of 15,000,000 of doUars was 
withdrawn firom the public service, and a number of 
local banks immechately sprang up. 

Freed firom the sahitary control of the United States* 
bank, they commenced a system of imprudent trading, 
and^exoessive issues, whidi speedily disordered the cur. 
rency dT ^ country; and notwithstanding all her re- 
sources, and all her patriotism, in the last year of the 
last war, the United States were on th^ eve of bank- 
ruptcy, solely ibr tiie want of some national institution 
that would have assisted the exiffencies of government, 
and supported a circulating memum of general credit 
throughout the Union. The loss of the United States 
during the three years when there was no bank, was es- 
timated at not less than 46,000,000 of dollars, sustained 
exclusively by want of a sound currency and an efficient 
system of finance. 

The United States* bank has established braxich banks 
at twenty-two of the principal commercial cities of the 
Union. When it was first opened there were, as we 
have seen, but two partbs in the country, both ac^ting 
from motives purely patriotic The number is now in- 
creased, and interest is not now, as it was then, left out 
of the question* The bank charter does not expire tifl 
1836 ; but the sentiments of the president on the subject 
of its renewal, which so deeply invdvcs the commercial 
happiness of the Union, cannot but be speculated upon 
with peculiar interest, even at this distance of time. 

It is said .that General Jackson is unfiivourable to its 
renewal In his meseafe of 1830 he repressed an opin- 
ion, that the bank had fiuled in the great end of estab- 
lishing an uniform and sound currency. This is sup- 
posed to have reference merely to the circumstance of 
the bank, not in all cases redeeming the billa issued by 
any one of its branches indiscriminately at dl the others. 
But it would be an obvious injustice to oblige the bank 
to any such measure : the attempt would be quite incom- 
patible with its existence ; as it b evident, that if the 
exchange were unfiivourable in one state, and fiivourable 
in another, the flow of notes from «the state where it is 
unfiivourable, would soon suspend or contract all the 
operations of the bank; and the very evil of an inequality 
of the currency, which the establishment was designed 
to remedy, would be increased by a vain attempt to per- 
fi>rm impossibilitiea I need not, however, pursue this 
subject mrther; but will only add, that all reasoni ng and 
experience seem to favour a bc^ef in the advantages 
which the banking estaUishment has conferred on the 
country. It is, besides, in possession of a co nsi d e rab l e 
surplus fund, after deducting seven per cent, which will 
enable it to meet any contingmcies that may arise. In 
lieu of tbe ynited States* bank, an establishment to be 
termed a national bank, founded on the credit of the 
government and its revenues, has been proposed by 
General Jackson and, others. Five hundred agents are 
employed at the present moment in transacting uie affairs 
of the United States* bank; but the enormous increase 
of patronage which would accrue to the government by 
the eetaUismnent of the proposed nationu bank, would 
be nothing in comparison with the power that would be 
rested in It, from its having under its control the dispen- 
sation of bank accommodations to the amount of at least 
50,000,000 of dollars. When these consequences are 
considered, it is ttifficuH to conceive how such a plan 
could find su]^port among the subjects of a government 
proibssing to be thoroughly dcmocratical' 

Hie society of Philadelphia is, taken ahogethCT, the 
best in the United States. The gay season is duringthe 
winter montfcn. Balls and concerts are then frequent 
and well attended ; in this respect I was unfortunate, as 
I was in that city in May — but I was partly recom- 
pensed for my loss, by the promenade in Washington 
Square, which, although shady enough, and prettily laid 
oot, is not what the most &shionable promenade in 
Philadelphia ought to be}— «nd I could not but remark, 
that the display of beauty and degance to be seen there 
about six o*clock on the afternoon of a fine day, was 
mostrksMy d e s er ving of a better place of parade. lean- 
not in eoiiM^ienoe «sMtthftt, as &r as it went, I thought 



it equal, and yet I am scarcely willing to proooanoe it 
infenor, to the splendid cortege of Kensmgton gardens. 

I had come to the conclusion that I should not be able 
to desoMid ttfe Mississi]^ to New Orleans. By the 
time I should arrive thsre, the extreme heats of an 
American summer would have been prevailing in that 
very unhealthy climatei and a stranger is almost certain 
to be attacked by fever and ague. The voyage down 
the river occupies five or six days ; tbe voyage up the 
river is not performed in less than ten or twelve ; and I 
was coos(Ml by learning that the voyage is exceedingly 
tedious, as the low banks o&r no variety of scenery k^ 



many days— so much so, that upon rising in the menu 
ing, a person might almost be persuaded he had not 
moved uam that ^^urt of the river where he had been 
the previous evening. I therefinre determined to make 
a tour through part of Pennsyivania : I had heard 
much of the beauty of the scenery, of the trout fishing, 
and ** all that,** and accordingly having eneafed a ^ace 
in the coach to Harrisburg, the capital of we State, I 
started by it, at the nondescript hour of two in the mom- 
ing, and arrived at Harrisburg tbe same evenin|[. The 
road lay through a viell-cultivafed, but not particularly 
interesting country ; at least I did not think so, fi»r it 
rained in torrents the whole morning ; and although I 
was inside the coach, one arm was comirfetely wet 
through, in conseouence of the oilskin panels being but 
loosely^ fiurtened. The great heat of summer renders it 
necessary that the conveyances should be as airy as pos- 
sible ; the panels, which are made either of leather or 
oilskin, are rolled iq>«in dry weather, but the ** gentle- 
man in the comer** sometimes comes off very bMlly on 
a celd or rainy day. In addition to this, it must be re- 
membered that the American coaches usually carry nine 
inside, and do not afford too much liberty to the legs. 
The three passengers who sit in the middle, lean their 
shooldezs against a broad leather strap, which passes 
across the coach; and as this occasionally gets unlu)oked 
in passing over a fi>rest road, their heads are instantly 
throwti in contact with the stomachs of tiiose who are 
behind them. 

The most considerable place we passed was Reading, 
which has much the appearance of a second rate oount^ 
town in England. Yiewed from the Sunbur^ road, by 
which I returned to it in my wa^ back to Philadelphia, 
its situation, in a fine surrounding country, appears to 
much greater advantage. We pawed no other place of 
note but Lebanon ; in Uie vicinity of which is to befitand 
some of tbe finest arable land in Pennsylvania. Har- 
risbnrg is deUfhtfiilly situated on the Susquehanna. It 
was here for tne fost time I saw that beautiful river; in 
breadth about three quarters of a mile. Its dear and 
shallojfe stream is not really slow, but at a little distance 
it appears as tranquil and unruffled as the surfiuse o£ a 
lake. Immediatehr opposite to Harrisburg is an island, 
ficm either side ofStrluch a long wooden bridge is thrown 
to the opposite bank of the river. Harrisburg is the 
capital of Pennsylvania, and is a thriring, neat and 
pretty-looking- town, containing about four thousand in- 
nalntants. The house of assembly, or ca{»tol, as it is 
always called in America, is built on an eitunenoe. The 
sittings of the senate and house of representatives of 
Pennsylvania were held first at Philadelphia, then at 
Lancaster, and subsequently for neariy the last twenty 
years at Harrisburg, which, firom its central situation, 
has been found miuii more convenient The chamber 
where the representatives hold their sittings is very large, 
with separate desks for every two or uiree membelb, 
disposed in a semicircle, in the same manner as the 
French chamber of deputies. The chair in which the 
mseaker sits was fiUed by the celebrated patriot John 
Hancock, when he presided in the assembly, by the 
members of which the declaration of independence was 
signed in the state house at Philadelphia. The senate 
and representatives had just finished their sittings, after 
having passed only two hundred and sixty-seven acts. 
I saw a list of them. Tliey chiefly related to internal 
improvements ; and many of them made honourable pro- 
vision for old soldiers, or the widows and fimUies or oU 
soldiers, who had served in the revolutionary war. An 
experiment, which would have been deemed serious in 
an older country, was on the eve of trial ; an act had 
been passed for levying a tax on perscmal property 
throughout the state. The bulk of the taxes had hitherto 
been paid by the land owners, and a new assessment 
made once every three years. The annual tax is at the rate 
of one, two, or three dollars the acre» acccr^Kng to the 
value of the land. The owner of personal property only, 
however, enjoyed an Immunity, of which ae pressBt 
measuie was inlmded to divest him» by naking hiiQ 



pay a tax of one dollar i^ a thousand. Ewm miMiml 
wul be obliged to swear to tbe amount of ms p**iT«^ 
l«operty ; and should he be supposed to swear fnLoly, m 
officer will be empowered to compel the pfodneliaB d 
anj deed, bond, note, or biU, or of any writia|^ heiv 
evidence of a debt owing to him. However, the |pean2 
opinion seemed to be,. that the graceless imjMMt would 
be acquiesced in as one of fiumess and Beceantj. Qi 
account of the enterprise of canals, railroads, and <Am 
improvements, the state debt of Pennsylvania is laxfev 
than that of any other of the Union, amounting to 
14,463,161 doUars,— the debt of New York unoontiw 
to neariy 9,000,000 doUars. The mdividual stata Mto 
are very likely to be increased rather than diminisfaei 
in the end ; mit as no state debt has in any "^^^nrrt 
been increased except far the purposes of intenul ia- 
provements, the augmentatian of the debt wiU but aid 
eventually to the proqierity and wealth of the stsk. 
Suppose any state. New Y<M:k for instancp, were to bv- 
row 4,000^)00 dollars for some puhhc work, as a cud 
or railroad, at a fixed rate of int^vst, and that the oifi. 
tal borrowed were to be reimbursable in the year 1B50. 
Such a rate of tonnage would be levied on the canal or 
railroad as would, a&r payment of the interest, kart t 
sinking fund available for the redemption of the ca|itol 
bcNTowed, and the state woidd be left in poeseaeioo of t 
large tract of country rendered productive and yaiaikh 
on account of the additional facility aftbrded ^ tk 
carriage of produce to market Once only since the ior- 
mation of the constitution, and during the ptreaidency of 
John Adams, Ims a direct and general prop^y-tax bees 
imposed by the federal government in Ume o^peace. 

The view from the dome of the capitol at Iwrisbof^ 
is ver^ fine ; but a much better is obtained from tib 
summit of a hill about a mile behind the town, akho^h, 
perhaps, the town itself is not ieen to such advanlsfe. 
A great part of the surrounding country is very wd[ 
cumvated ; corn-fields, pasturo and woomands, are & 
tributed over hill and hollow; and occasionally here md 
there is perceived a small fkrm-house, of a neater sad 
more English appearance than any I had yet seen. On 
every side the landscape is terminated as nsoal hj i 
boundless forest. The Susquehanna seems to lose itaM 
through a gap in the Blue Mountains; and throogfaoct 
the whole of its course, which is visible for a great db> 
tance, its banks and beantifiil idands are clottied wi& 
the richest foliage to the water's edge. I proceeded 
along the north bank of the river towards Doacn^ 
Idand, and aiWr a ride of eight or nine milea, I airiwd 
at the gap I have just mentioned. Its scenery ferdb^ 
reminded me of the Rhine at DrachmfoUa. 1^ ib> 
nipt and lofty hill on the left is not snrmoiaiited bjj 
** castled crag,** but it overhangs, perhaps, a nobler tint, 
whose banks are covered with uie forest trees of Amerkit 
instead of being formally scarped for tbecnltare of viao, 
trimmed like gooseberry bushes. At a short dislazM 
fi'om the ^[ap, the river b crossed by an enofraoBi 
wooden Inndge of eight arches, which is very neaiij 
half a mile in lengtiL The bridges in America hv 
usually of wood, of admirable construction, neatly paintod, 
and covered over like many of the bridges in Swi^R. 
land. The piers are of stone of great siae, and bottMsed 
towards the stream. This bridge is the largest of ths 
kind I have seen any where. 

In the garden of the inn, or tavern, as it is -osnaBy 
called, b an Indian tumulus, about fifteen feet in heigkt, 
hemispherical in shape, and evidently onoe mucfa h^her. 
These tumuli are to be seen in varied parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in fiict, in all parts of America ; often two an 
fonnd at no great distance ftom one another.. At laver- 
pool, in that state, are two of them, about three qoarteri 
of a mile apart ; but one had been ploughed over by d» 
gothic pronrietor of the soiL At fij*st it b not ififfi. 
cult to infer firom this, that a great battle had taken 
place in the vicinity, and that each party had adopted 
thb place' for the burial of the dead, — Uiat nniveraally* 
and etamally distin^^nishing characteristic between man- 
kmd and those of^the brute creation Uiat make the 
nearest approaches to humanity. Where, however, they 
are fonnd nngly, the researches of Mr. Jefoson loid of 
others indoceus to believe that they were heaped towether 
upon other occasions. In one which he openid^ Mr. 
Jefferson conjectures that there might be as many as a 
diousand skeletons; and appearances indicated Oat it 
had derived its origin and eolargemenl from a custom of 
cdlectiiu: the bones of the dead on the qpot at diffsfeat 
times. They were deposited in Uyers, but in tike atmoBt 
confusion (^relative position ; die bones of thi moat <fis- 
tant parts of the body being crowded together. These 
of infonts and half^owa persons were found aaang 
them. ThTTTT timmh am fnmntimns rnmpnaod fif iMjtli, 
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Old Mmethaes of looM iloaesilike thecaini and canMdd 
of Scotland and Wales. 

The conjecture, that they were either raised over the 
dead in battle, or in acooridance with the cuitom tap' 
posed bj Mr. Jc^rson, is the more probable, on acooimt 
of the Donee bein^ always feond in quantities. The 
Curopean tumnli, en whateyer a^ or nation, have either 
been heaped up over the ashes of some distinfuiahed 
person, or are found to contain bat a few coffins, of rongh- 
hewn and toose stone. In America, I believe, none are 
aopposed to cover the remains of one person only, deeply 
boned as in Europe, under the st^ierincumbent mass ; 
but- in the tumnli of America the external coating of 
earth will easily crumhle away when disturbed, pid will 
frequently discover the bones at a trifling depth beneath 
the sur^use. Arrows and other implflments of war are 
frequency found amongst them. The formation of these 
tumuli is no where understood to be a modem* custom. 
The Indians have a feeling of reverence for them, and 
use them as land marks ; out the most aged are unaUe 
to furnish any due to the discovery of weir antiquity. 
The knowleqs^ of their own ancestors is confined to 
three or four generations, and nothing certain is known 
of the abori^pnes who formed these tumulL Hnmlx^t 
himselfi in his ** New Spain,*' after a learned dissertation 
on the subject, is obliged to admit that ** the general 
^uestifm df the first origin of the inhabitants of the con. 
tment, is beyond the limits prescribed to histonrt and is 
not perhaps even a philotophica^ question.** There can 
be no doubt that they were a distinct race, and more 
civilized than the wild Indians of the pres^it day, whose 
Asiatic origin u also a subject of dispute. Humbolt 
believes that the analogy between the languages c^Teut- 
tary and thoee of the new continent extends to a very 
small number of words. He adds, that the want of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, and of all those nutritive grami- 
na wluch go under the name of cereal, seems to prove 
that if Asiatic tribes passed into America, they must 
have descended firom pastoral people. We see in the 
old continent, that the cultivation of cereal gramina, and 
the use oi milk, were introduced as £ar back as we have 
any historical records. The inhabitants of the new 
continent, cultivated no other gramina than maize, 
lliey fed on no species of milk, though the lamas alpacas, 
and in the north of Mexico and Canada, two kinds of 
indigenous oxen, would have afforded them milk in 
abundance. These are striking contrasts between the 
Mongol and American race. However, In the transac- 
tions of tfa^ literary and historical society of Quebec, 
there has lately been published a ^^catalogue of a fow 
(ninety^six) remarkable instances, which induce a belief 
of the Asiatic origin of the North American Indians. 
By Major Mercer, R. A.** These I recommend, as 
they are very interesting. Robertson says that ^ the E^squi- 
maux Indians are the cmly people in America who, in 
their aspect and character, bear any resemblance to the 
Northern JSuropeans.** They difier fi'om aU the other 
Indian tribes in their language, disposition, and habits 
of nfe. He thence infers uno probabUity c^ their having 
originall]^ passed over from the north-west of Europe, 
and adils, **that among all the other inhabitantB of 
America, there is tuch a striking similitude in the form 
of their bodies, and the qualities of their minds, that not- 
withstanding the diversities occasioned by the influence 
of climate, or unequal progress of improvement, we must 
pronounce them to be descended fi^m one source — the 
north east <^ Ana.** ft may be here adde.i, that Cuvier, 
when speaking of the mouflon of the Blue Mountains, 
informs us, that it is the only quadruped of any size, the 
dtacoverv of which is entirely modern, and gives it as 
his opinion, that perhaps it is only a Siberian goat that 
has crossed the ice. 

The. junction of the Susquehanna and Juniata rivers 
takes place at I>unean*8 island. Tlie latter is a much 
smaller river, varying from one to two hundred yards in 
breadth. In some places its thickly forested banks rise 
to a great height above the gloomy-looking stream, whose 
dark placidity b occasiouauy disturbed by small rapids, 
or fidls, as they are termed, though they hardly deserve 
the name. I observed a sunken raft, and one solitary 
fish hawk (osprey). The road c<mtinues along the side 
of the Juniata for several miles ; it thai leaves it, and 
eoi^acts the traveller to Lewistown. I observed nothing 
remarkable in this place. Its situation, however, is ^c- 
t^^rasqne, as it is surrounded with abrupt hills and rismg 
S^^Nrnds of diflerent elevation, with plenty of forest, as 
y»L The distance from Lewistown to a place called 
woim^s Mills, is" not more than ine miles. Here I 
^^d an exoellent country inn, kept by an Irishman, 
^ a most delicious trouting stream, running rapidly 



through the woods, and emergmg dose to the inn. It 
is wadeable in every part, and. swarms with trout, some 
of them weighing more than three pounds. Tliose killed 
with a ffy^ do not average more than half a pound in 
wei^t ; but it is no uncommon occurrence to kin five 
or six dosen in two or three hours. When I was there, 
and in fact during the whole time I passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, the season was earljr, and the weather c<^ and 
unfavourable, so that I killed but very few fish. A 
severe walk of twenty-five miles through the forest, and 
across a range of hills known by the name c^ the Seven 
Mountains, brought me to Belfont — a large and thriving 
town, consincuous firom being placed on a hill in the 
midst of a very pretty oountry. Close tO'Belfont are 
three full mountam streams, or creeks, as they are calted 
in America. Spring creek, in' particular, contains an 
enormous quantity of trout, of about the same size as 
those at Brovm*s Mills ; but the weather was still unfo^ 
vourable, and it was all in vain that I waded down the 
stream for nearly four miles. I took but seven or ei^t 
moderate^dzed nsh. The red hadde is considered the 
best general fly. The other streams are known by the 
names of the Bald Ea^le, and Logan*s creek. The for- 
mer takes its name from a bald eagle*s nest, that was 
annually built in the vicinity, or, whidi is more probable, 
from a tribe of Indians so called, who resided there. At 
the head waters of the other creek, is still seen the place 
of residence of the celelnrated Mingo chie( Logan, whose 
eloqu^it message to Lord Dunmore is too well known 
to need insertion here. Many of the aged inhabitants of 
Belfont still remember him. His fate resembled that of 
Demosthenes and Cicero : he perished for his eloquence. 
An old officer of the United States army, who, soon 
after the close of the revolutionary war, was ordered to 
make surveys of the country watered by the Allegheny 
river, informed me that Lo^an*s nephew, a remaniably 
fine young Indian, dined with him one day in his tent, 
and that he asked him what became of Logan« I killed 



him, was the reply. Why did you kill him 7 The na^ 
tion ordered it For what reason 7 He was too great a 
man to Uve : he talked so well, thiat although the v^hole 
nation had intended to put "any plan in execution, jret, 
if Logan did not approve of it, he would mxm gain a ma- 
jority hi favour of ins opinions. Was he not uien gene- 
rall^ in the right 7 Often; but his influence divided the 
nation too much. Why did they choose you to put him 
to death? If any one else had done it, I would cer- 
tainly have killed him : I, who am his nephew, shall in- 
herit his greatness. Will they not then kiU you also7 
Yes: and when I become as great a man as Logan (laying 
his hand on his breast with dignity,) I shall be content 
to die ! He added, that he shot him near the Allegheny 
riv^. When informed of the resolution of the council 
of his nation, Logan stopped his horse, drew himself np 
in an attitude of great ^gnity, and received the fatal 
ball without a murmur. 

From Belfont I proceeded cm foot over the mountains to 
Philipsburg^ on the western slope ofthe AUqgfheny rid^e. 
The distance was about twenty-eight miles. ASsr 
walking for several hburs along the side of the Bald Eagle 
creek, I arrived at the fi>ot of the Alleghanies. Hiey 
are composed of sandstone, and are more extensive than 
.any in the states on this side of the Rocky Mountains, 
though their height is inconiideral^. The most eleva- 
ted part of the ridge in Pennsylvania does not, as I have 
said befi>re, exceed 1300 feet; but at the other peak, in 
Virginia, it rises to 3950 feet above the levdof the ffreat 
westerh rivers, being two or three hilbdred feet higher 
than Ben Lomond. The hifh peak on the Rocky 
Mountains is the highest mouiraun in the United States, 
and attains an elevation of 12,500 feet. Mount Wash- 
ington, the highest of the White Mountauis, is 6,234 



able to the artist, but so pleasing to the eye as a many- 
tinted picture. There are plenty of pines on the Alle- 
gheny, but there is also an immense assemblage of other 
trees. A lady infimned me, that being deairous of sending 
to England ^lecimens of the different woods of this part 
of the country, she collected fifty-two without any difiS* 
culty ; but there are many^ more than these. The jnin- 
cipal material of the American navy is, as I have befinre 
noticed, affi>rded by the live.oak,so called from its being 
an evergreen, and firom its elastic!^ extreme durabili^, 
and other generous pn^ierties. The leaf of thb tree 
resembles the ilex of Spain and Eng^d, but is rather 
larger andmore pointed. ItisnotfoundinPennsylvania-^ 
growing in the southern states ohiefly, in Geoma and 
ue Carolinas, .whence it is conveyed to the di^b-ent 
dock-yanU oi the Union. 

There are here, nevertheless, more than thirty varie- 
ties of the oak, each bearing a distinct firuit : of these, 
the white^oak, which is infonor in quality but comes the 
nearest to the navy-cek of Great Britain ; the red^oak, 
the black, and the rock, or scrub-oak, are the most com- 
mon. The other trees of the forest, are usually the 
spanish-chesnut (two varieties) — the horse-chesnut is not 
indigenous in America, but thrives well; I saw one at 
the Manor near £kdtimore — ^the hickory (two varieties;) 
the black-walnut ; the American-poplar, or tulip-tree, the 
pride of the American forest, and growing firequentiy to 
an enormous size ; yellow, white, spruce, and hemlock 
pilfies — the larch is not found, or is rarely to be met with, 
in the United States: I have not seen them in the 
Canadas — bass-wood, or common EngUsh-Iime ; sugar- 
maple, white-maple, ted and white elm, willow, sassafras, 
black and yellow birch, ash, gfom^tree, beech, iron- wood, 
mulberry, dog-wood, rhododendron in great quantities, 
kalmea, latifolia, hazel, red and white cedar, clematis, 
virginiana, indigo, and a great variety of ferns and 
wild vines. 



In the autumn, or fall, as it is universally and prettily 
termed in America, the forest view is excessively beau- 
tiful, in consequence of the brilliant assemblage of 
colours exhibited by the diversity of foliage collected 
toother. My eye roved over a constant successioik 
of^mountain and valley, and hill and hollow, all alike 
clothed in the glorious forest fi[arb, whilst the more dis* 
tant tints became bluer and bluer, till they Aided away 
at the fkrthest verge of the horizon. The Indian had 
long been driven or bought ouC from this part of the 
country ; but the rocks and thickets of the forest be-* 
neath me had doubtless concealed many an 'ambush* 
and witnessed many a carnage. Hiey had responded 
to the sharp twang of the rifle, and re-echoed the more 
terrific war-whoop ; but during the time that I remain- 
ed on the top of the mountain, all around me was as si- 
lent as the place was solitary, with the exception of the 
occasional stroke from the peaceful axe of the back- 
woodsman, that resounded fhim a glade about a mile 
from the spot where I had sat down to rest mysc^. 

I soon afterwards passed the Moshanan creek, in 
which an expert fisherman on a favourabk) day, can kill 
any quantity of trout he pleases. Beside the bridge, is 
a small and solitary tavern, kept by an. Englishman 
from Gloucestershire. With him resides an old man 
named Joseph Ear], a oompleto specimen of the real 
backwoodsman ; just such a character as LeathersCock- 
ing, in Mr. Cooper*s novel He will take his rt9e and 
bis knapsack, and firequentiy absent himself for weeks 
at a time in search of ^me. If he kill a deer, ho will 
carry off the skin, and nang up the venison in a secure 
place, and firom his intimate acquaintance with the 
mountains, and every settier who lives in them, no long 
time elapees before he can command any assistance he 



feet in height ; Mansfield, in Vermont, the most lofty of may require. The principal tenants of the forest are 



the Green Mountains, is somewhat higher than Ben 
Nevis in Scotlaujd, ah it rises to 4279 fm. I ascended 
the Allegheny by a good road, that wound gradually up 
the side of the mountain, and after a w^ of about 
three hours and a half, I was in fuU contemplation of 
the most extensile forrat view I had ever yet beheld. 
I have seen many of the dark and impenetrable pine 
forests in the nortn of EHirope, where the mountains are 
&i higher, and the scenery proportionably grander, but 
I never remember a forest so interminabte as that I am 
speaking ofl One small patch of cultivation was per- 
oeivaUe in a very distant viDdley, called, I believe, Penn's 
Valley. The vast thickets of Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia, are chiefly of pine trees, and are grand and 
gloomy enouffh, but sometimee tiresome firom their 
monotmiy. Nature has painted them with her usual 
abili^ ; but the ccJourhijg she has employed may be com- 
pared to that of a drawing in Indian ink,equafiy eredit> 



the cougar or painter, (panther) as it is very improperly 
termed r the bear, the wolf, the lynx, (called the cata- 
mount,) the> wild cat, the marmot, the racoon, the opos- 
sum, and red and grey foxes. The deer, which in some 
places is very abundant, is the oerous virginianus, a 
species unknown in Europe, of a size between the red 
and common fallow deer, with a small palmated horn. 
Beside this there are but two species of deer found in 
the eastern states — the moose deer, or great Siberian 
elk4 and the American elk, four of which were exhibited 
in London some years ago under the coined name of 
wapiti, and which have bred very well in England. 
Other kinds of deer, and goats, and sheep, and an ante- 
lope from the Rocky Mountains, are exhibited in the 
Zoological museum. The reindeer is found in the colder 
latitudes of Lower Canada, where it exists in large 
herds. A species of stag ot gigantic size, with enor- 
moiis homa, which Humboldt considers as a distinct 
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species, is lerj oommon in the forests and plains of 
New California. He thinks it probable that the horns 
which were displayed by Montezama io the companions 
of Cortex, as objects of cariosity on account of their im- 
mense size, belonged to this animaL A species of the 
same genus as the European chevreuil, or roebuck, is 
also found in Canada and some of the states. It is 
larger, and lon^ eared than the £«(ropean animaL 
Of the cenrus virginianus, or oommon deer of America, 
a single hunter will sometimes kill two or three in a 
day ; but will more often go without a shot, as they are 
very wild, and their sense of smelling exceedingly, acute. 
A still day is unfavourable; a windy day is the best, as 
the sportsman can then come very near them on the 
windward side. The cougar is their greatest enemy, 
but is luckily not very common. A few years ago an 
American gentleman who had taken up his shooting- 
quarters at the tavern I have just mentioned, wounded 
a deer, and tracked it by the blood. On coming up with 
it, he observed a cougar on the animal ; he fircNd, and 
had the satis&ction to see it drop dead. When he ap- 
proached, he saw anotfator, that had crouched behind the 
body of the deer. He disabled him, and killed him with 
the third ehoL As he ¥ras returning, he killed another 
deer, and broucht all the four skins with him to the 
tavern. The old Englishman showed me the scalp of a 
deer that had been killed during the last season : a cou- 
gar was in full pursuit of him ; and the deer took to the 
water dose by the tavern. The cougar sprang on him 
in the water, but made off when he saw one of the old 
roan*8 sons approaching with a rifle, from which the 
poor deer received his death.wound immediately after- 
wards. I found that there was a penalty of five dollars 
for killing a deer at this season of the year. 

The winged game of these forests are — the wild tur- 
key, which, being pursued with avidity by the sports- 
man, b becoming more scarce every day : it is larger 
than the tame turkey, and its [dumago closely resemUes 
that of the dark-coloured domesticated bird, but is rather 
more brilliant; the pheasant* which is a species of 
wood-grouse ; the partridge, which should rather be 
termed a quail, but which is, in fact, as I have hereafter 
tioticed, neither one nor the other; the woodcock, snipe, 
pigeons, and wild fowl, in great abundance. 

The largest snakes found in these forests, are the rat- 
tle-snake, the copper-head, or moccasin-snake, so called 
from its yellow colour, resembling that of the moccasin, 
or Indian sandal; and the black-snake. The latter 
rrows to the length of seven or eight foet, and even 
hmger. It moves with great rapidity, is a species of the 
boa-constrictor, and its habits and manner of taking its 
prey are similar to those of that tremendous reptile. 
The bite is not poisonous. The copper-head is a very 
dangerous snake, as it gives no warning like the rattle- 
snake. Its name is its description, as far as it goes. Its 
length is about three feet. The rattle-snake is too well 
known to need much description : it invariably raises its 
tail and rattles before it strikes, so thftt, in general, it 
can be easily avoided. The Indians consider this as 
proof of its noble nature, and accordingly they never 
destroy it, believing that it has something divine in it. 
A large rattle-snake would measure four fbet in length, 
perhaps, or a little more, but is very thick in pro^rtion. 
When about to attack, it suddenly coils itselrt with the 
tail raised, and rattling in the middle of the coil, and 
can strike from nearly its whole length. It is a very 
spirited animal ; and from its moving but slowly out of 
the way, is destroyed with little difficulty. Much has 
been said of the extreme danger of its bite, and of the 
number of persons bitten ; but like the accidents from 
canine madoess in England, they are far more often 
heard of than met with. It is most probable that a per- 
son would die, unless immediately assisted, — or have at 
all events a very narrow escape, if bitten on any part of 
the body that happened to be naked ; but if struck 
through his clothes, so great a proportion of poison is 
by them absorbed, or prevented from coming in contact 
with the blood, that the bite, if taken in time, is not 
dangerous 



of a person bitten, will sometimes change whilst under 
the influence of the poison, to the colour of the snake 
that bit him. The plant called the rattle-snake weed 
(bidens frondosa) is a remedy used by the Indians, and 
sometimes, I was credibly informed, with great eifl^ect. 
The leaves and root are boiled in milk and used as a 
poultice; the milk is also taken internally. In Mr. 
Fratt*s botanical garden at Pbiladelphia, I saw a speci. 
men of another plant which is also considered efficacious 
(polygela senaga) called by the French ** l*herbe k ser- 



pente a sounettes.** It grows in damp and ahady parts 
of the woods, to a height of about two feet ; has a small 
pointed leaf^ and a single fusiform rout, resemUing a 
piece of stick-Iiquorioo. I was, however, assured by a 
physician of eminence at Philadelphia, that the only 
remedy he had never known to fail, was the speedy ap- 
plication of a cupping glass to the wound, and a large 
tea spoonful of ammonia in a wino glass filled 'with 
water, administered every hour till the symptoms tdok 
a fiivoui-able turn. It is well known that hogs soon 
destroy every snake in the woods around a, settlement 
They eat them, and are seldom known to soffisr (torn 
the bite, owing, it is said, to the quantity of fat in their 
system. Almost every wild animal is their enemy; 
small birds will often peck at them, although at the 
same time credence is certainly to be ffiven to tho sto- 
ries of fitscinaiion or terror by which small animals, 
such as squirrels and birds, are sometimes rendered un- 
able to escape fVom them. Deer vnll crush them to 
death, by jumping on them with all their four feet 
brought close together. I was frequently told that rat- 
tle-snakes were common here and there; but still I 
never saw one : the fact is, that they generally lie con- 
cealed. A person travelling in the woods, will some- 
times come suddenly upon fifty or a hundred of them 
basking on the rocks. They all retire as the cold 
weather approaches, and lie torpid during the whole 
winter ; so that a sportsman is in no danger from them. 
A French gentleman, who a year or two ago was shoot- 
ing grouse very early in the season, on the mountains 
in New Jersey, was suddenly struck near his hip by a 
rattle-snake of the largest size ; thanks to his loose 
fustian trowsers, the fangs did not touch him ; the 
brute could not extricate itself, and hung upon him tiU 
stunned by repeated blows from his gun. 



Philipsburg is rapidly increasing, under the advan- 
tages of English superintendence: it contains about 
eight hundred inhabitants in the town and environs. It 
is almost exclusively the property of one English gentle- 
man, who is master of nearly 70,000 acres in that part 
of the country. While I partook of his hospitality, I 
was agreeably surprised by the circle4)f English society, 
which I found collected under his roof. *Several English 
have made Philipsborg their i^ace of residence. It9 
advantages consist in a remarkably healthy situation on 
the western slope of the Alleghanies, where the descent 
is so gradual as to be hardly perceptible ; an easy and 
constant communication with Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio ; excellent trout-fishing, and shoots 
ing in the forest ; a very cheap market (a sheep or deer 
can be bought for a dollar), and excellent medical ad- 
vice. Uncfoared land may be purchased at one, two, or 
three dollars an acrtf. 

The large beaver dams in this neighbourhood afibrd 
the finest pasture imaginable. They run for several 
miles along the side of the Moshanan creek. What is 
now called a beaver dam, is not merely the fonce or dan^ 
which that industrious animal had thrown across the 
stream, but the whole meadow over which the water 
was spread in consequence of its being arrested in its 
course* The beaver was held sacred by the Indians, 
and their habitations were probably undisturbed for 
centuries. The stream, when checked in its career by 
the dam which those extraordinary animals had con- 
structed, found its level, of course, in every nook to 
which it could' gain access ; and trees and. shrubs rotted 
away with so much moisture. As the beaver was de- 
stroyed, or driven out by the progress of civilization, 
the dams gave way, and the stream soon returned to its 
former channel, and the bottom of the pond or dam is 
converted into a fine meadow, exceedingly valuable for 
the purposes of the grazier. A person may travel 
through the forest for many miles, and will suddenly 
emerge upon a green open space, with scarcely a tree 
or shrub upon it, although at the same time it be sur- 
rounded by a leafy wall of the loftiest forest trees. An 
English gentleman had just commenced a farm on one 



It is a wen known and singular fact, that tho body ^^ ^^ dams, and I rode about six miles through the 



woods to visit him. The place had much the appearance 
of an English park, which deer and other wild animals 
would fiw)uently cross, and sometimes within rifle-shot 
from his window. It was more* than a mile in length, 
with the shape and appearance of a billiard table. 

At Philipsburg, and in the neighbourhood, are several 
iron works. I visited a curious screw manufactory 
there : the machine for heading the screws was invented 
on the spot, and probably there is not such another to be 
found any wheret It turned out about sixty screws in 



a minute, uid finished them off with a ntntsm Uat 
would excite the surprise even of a mechanist. 

I have before mentioned that Philadelphia win ihorth 
bjB connected with the Ohio river, by means of the cii 
lumbia rail-road, from which the great PennijlTiBii 
canal will soon be finished to the foot of tbe AUegJunT 
mountains, where it will be joined by another rtilmj, 
which will pass tlie mountains, and comomnieite wjtk 
Pittsburg. Another rail-road will, most profatUrki 
constructed, so as to intersect the same eaoal a mk 
above Huntingdon. It will come from the bitomiBw 
coal district, which lies about Philipsburg and Ckir6cU 
county, and is spread over a great extent of grooiul a 
the western slope of the Alleghany. Plenty of ttoaec 
anthracite coal is to be found in many parts of PmmL 
vania, and in vast quantities ; but the bitomiixNM coil 
used in the transatlantic cities is supplied eitbar fm 
Livef podl, from Nova Scotia, or from Vufioia. D$ 
particles of the Virginia coal, however, are too nndb 
divided, and it more resembles the ooa! used by a bhd* 
smith, than the Newcastle coal. I have undwstoMl tk 
bituminous coal has been lately discovered, tlthooili 
very small quantities, in Pennsylvania, on the emen 
side of the mountain. The anthracite coal throwi ei 
a very powerful heat, but is very troublesome ud in- 
manageable, requiring a long time before it will kiale 
properly ; burning without flame or smoke, end a«tii| 
an unpleasant and rather unhealthy dryoesi in tls it* 
mosphere of a room. An experiment had been mam. 
fuUy tried in New York, by which the anthndte ed 
had been rendered subservient to the porposei of tk 
steam-engine. It was co{itrived that a stream of If- 
drogen-gas, generated by part of the engine, ihoaUlif 
constantly over the burning coal, so that a ymM 
flame was thus f^d under the boiler. But in all oai 
where a manageable fire is required, the bitoniioB 
coal is fiir preforable. By means of' the PiuUpii^ 
rail-road, the whole country will be supplied with tb 
valuable mineral, at a very moderate expeoie, fraa tk 
inexhaustible stores on the western slope of tbe il^ 
ghany. The necessity of making cheaper inn ii b^ 
coming daily more imperative in the United Sttta 
For this end, to say nothing of the carriage of tisbo, 
the Philipsburg rail-road will be very advantafioQi,s 
it will bring down the coal to be converted into eok,lr 
be used in the smelting fomaces ; and it wiO p« 
through the midst of the Juniata iron district, vhs 
more than twenty forges and ffamaces already eziit a 
full activity ; and whose increasmg importaooe a!kk 
a more adequate and expeditious mode of cooieji* 
than it at present commands. The whole coootijri 
be much benefited ; and independently of the real ^ 
lasting advantages to be gained by the coastrDCtia* 
the Philipsburg rail-road, an early attention totheplA 
from the proper quarter, will be but justice to tbectf' 
tions of a gentleman, who, with his brothers befcniA 
has devot^ time and capital to the enterprise, and k* 
called into existence a highly respectable oooiooiiiji 
and the most thrivin|r and useful settlement in tbe hi^ 
woods of Pennsylvania. * 

I left Philipsburg, and returned to Beltot, wkate I 
took the road to Northumberland. In about six h^ 
again came in sight of the Susquehanna, flowing tfar«f 
an extensive valley, with its lony southern hank robe^'^ 
the very summit by a covert so thickly intcrwowa » 
to be absolutely impassable. I proceeded down tbe sv 
of the river till I arrived at fiie ferry at Dnnnite?* 
Here I met with a piece of singular incirility «wJ ^ 
pudence. The insolent young Charon allowed m^^ 
I^aoe my luggage in his leaky bark ; but as I wtf IT 
ceeding to tSke my seat, he " calkiliied,** with the iwj 
disagreeable twang (at least I thought so) that I ^ 
yet heard, ••that I must'pay him a fip (fircpenny*' 
before I put my foot iAto his boat" It wis aD inj' 
that I pointed to my portmanteau, mtimatinf tb»* 
would he •• assets" for the payment of my psseage tor 
other side. Nothing would satisfy him bit rifyj' 
forehand ; and I was obliged to pay it Itappeuv ' 
some stage-passengers had gone off without f^f^ 
he did not wish to be cheated a second time. Tb^f 
who arrived with the mail, was so enraged at hii 
duct, that he actually took out one of the horses, erar 
him through the river, and^ arrived saiely on the 
side with Sie letter-bags. 

Within a mile or two of Dunnsburg, are *■»« 
tumuli ; but I did not stop to see them. I ^^v^ \ 
ward through a most delightfiil country, ^iKiaMi^ 
black.oak ; the bark of iSuch is sent down the^ 
and shipped off in great quantities for Eog^i^ 
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in dyini^. 1 enjoyed a very fine 'Hem firom 
over which the roed pasaee near Moncey; 



to hiU 

at I afterwards eaw the same prospect to much _ 
dvmntai^ from Northumberland. This place contains 
bout tv7o thousand inhshitantii, and is most deli^tfidly 
Ituated on the neck of land that separates the northern 
nd -weaitem branches of the Sosquehanna. The cele- 
rated Dr, Priestley spent the latter years of his life in 
lis place. He died ahoot twenty-^ve years ngo. I was 
asured by an old and intimate fiiend of his, who was 
rith him but a few months before he died, that there 
ras great foundation for a prevalent belief^ that for some 
lon&B jMvviously to his death, he changed his opinions 
1 &votir of tl^ divinity of Christ 

Good land, in a state of cultivation, is worth twenty, 
iirty, forty, or even a hundred dollars the acre, in this 
art of the country. The average profitof land amounts 
> twelve and a half per cent Thirty bushels of wheat is 
eood crop. The wages of the married labourer are 
Meen dollars a month (the United States dollar is equal 
[> 4c. 6dJ) Single men, who board at the house of their 
mployery receive but ten. Where I made inquiry, I 
cnind the rate of labourers* wages to be much the same 
hronghoat the States. 
I crossed the western branch of the Susquehanna by 
new and handsome wooden bridge, built as usual on 
tone piers. Its length was 1316 feet, and it cost 70,000 
ioUars. I, then immediately ascended the heights on 
be other side. From them I had a fiill view of both 
tranches of this ** shining river,** an appellation 
vhich none deserves better than the Susquehanna. I 
ireferred the scenery around Moncey to that in the di- 
"ection of Wyoming. The sun was declining behind 
he precipice on which I stood, which was thrown more 
ind more into shade, as the red rays glanced through 
he (Mnes on its summit, and swept dovniward into the 
tyroad and beautiful valley beneath me. llie windings 
of the river were visible to a great distance. Although 
csonaiderably larger, it strongly reminded me of the 
Thames seen from Richmond-hill. Its tranquil lake-like 
itream meandered through the country, encircling seve- 
ral islands : at one time gliding in sUence through the 
forest, or emerging to roll its waters over a rich and ex 
tensive meadow, it freshened every thing in its course ; 
ine when it had AiUy performed the task of ornament 
md nsefhlness allotted to it by natnre, it seemed to lose 
itself thrcMogh a gap in the Blue Mountains, from which 
in reality it issued. 

Beantiful as it is, yet. Were this England, I could not 
help thinking, how different would be the appearance of 
the country ! I am gazing on a view, as splendid as 
any one of the same duuracter I ever beheld in any 
luid,«-I see before me a noble river, winding its way 
through an exquisite landscape, of hill and dale, and 
wood and verdure, abounding in every resource that 
could make a country life agreeable ; but it is in vain 
that my disaf^pointed eye roves over the scene, and rests 
on the most magnificent situations for park and palace : 
where, thought I, are the ** statelv homes of England ?*' 
— ^where b the marble-fronted hall, and the village church 
beside it, with its roire pointing to the heavens 7 The 
powerieas genius of embellishment wanders disconsolate 
along the beantifiil banks of the Susquehanna, and bit- 
terly com^ains that he is fettered by the spirit of demo- 
cracy. 

I am fer from meaning to infer in the above passage, 
that there b any lack of churches in the United States. 
On the contrary, they are numerous. As an EkigUsh- 
man, I am here speaking merdy with reference to situa- 
tion, and the association of ideas excited in my mind. 

Thd Americans^ in general, are not fond of compari- 
sons between E^nsland and their own co un try, except in 
cases where the balance b in their favour ; but stiU, I 
have often observed that there b no subject of conversa- 
tion more gladly discussed by an American gentleman, 
and more particularly by those who have country houses 
of their own, than the splendour of the seats of our no- 
bility and g^itry, and the perfection of society which b 
enjoy^ at them. There is nothing in England so apt 
to ^cit firom them a remark of hcxiest regret, as their 
knowledge of the very remote probability, I may almost 
add, the utter hopelessness, of their ever being able to 
Innst of seats and villas at all equal to those on this side 
of the Atlantic, so long as the present form of govem- 
inent exists in foD force. Who would build a really 
s^mdid mansion, which, afler his death, will probably 
eeeone a ruin, or be sold, and converted into an hospi- 
^ 7 or who would clea^ and be&ntify a park of any ex- 
^^ to be £vided and ploughed up liy his needy sucoes- 
"^^I have seen country houses in America, whose 
defightfiil8itQation,and gentlemanly appearanoe,(altboagh 



it must be allowed, they often look their bert at a dis- 
tance,) only serve to render the prospect of division the 
more melancholy. I have been kindly received at many 
of them : I have usually noticed a doe a tt ent i o n to com- 
fort and elegance, and mvariably to kindness and hos- 
pitality ; but I have not been able to avoid a remark, that 
there did not appear to be much difference in the size of 
the houses, or the extent of the grounds, as if there ex- 
isted a general and moomfiil admowledgment, that a 
just nvAnyn was to be observed between the expense in- 
curred with reference to present enjoyment, and the pro- 
bability of an ultimate loes of cuntal, when the future 
was regarded I could name a few, but very few, ex- 
ceptions. 

Whatever the Ammcans may think of their institu- 
tions in other respects, there are many sensible Ameri- 
cans — and I have met with them — ^who will acknowledge 
the inefficacy of theee to counteract the disadvantages, 
not to say miseries, sometimes arising from the non*ex- 
istenoe of the law of primoffeniture. The object is, to 
exclude the preponderance of wealth, because it tends to 
generate an aristocracy of political power. The non- 
existence of ihi& bw of primo«[eniture is, I think, with 
^^reat deference, but lamely defended by Ch a n ce l l or Kent, 
m hb admirable Commentaries on American Law, and 
which, by the way, are most richly deserving of a place 
in every library, if it be merely on account of the learn- 
ed dissertations on the history of every republic of note 
that has ever exiated. He quotes Adam Smith in sup- 
port of his opinions ; the Marquess Gbmier, hb French 
translator ; and the Baron <b Stael Holstein< — and al- 
though he acknowledges the attendant evils, yet he says 
it would be an error to suppose that they have been al- 
ready feh. But surely there are some which he does 
not oontemidate in Ipe work ; but which must be ac- 
knowledged to have a miserahb effect upon the state of 
society. A sale, not unattended with sacrifice, takes 
place at the decease of nearly every person who dies in 
possession of landed propertv. This b followed by a 
minute division of the proceeds amongst the next of kin. 
As to the bw of dower, it b much the same as that of 
England generally ; but where the sab has been made, 
the produce b considered as real estate so frur, and the 
widow receives an annuity from one third in lieu of her 
dower. Thb does not enect the dbtribution of the re- 
mainder, which b divided as in England. It often hap- 
pens, that the share of each (lerson, if young, b just 
enough to purchase hb destruction. 

Very fi^uently, but in some States more than others, 
its most prominent application b detected by the effects 
of a vicious indulgence in ardent spirits, principally 
among the second and lower classes. Drunkenness still 
prevaus to an alarming extent, notwithstanding the be- 
nign presence of the temperate societies. I have heard 
the most melancholy and appalling accounts of its rava- 
^ in private life ; and in one place I was informed of 
Its disgusting influence over judicial morality. The root 
of the evil b in the expectations which are formed : it 

the certainty of actual possession of prc^rty at a 
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future time, accompanied by ignorance as to its amount, 
that so often cherisnes in the children the most dissolute 
habits of idleness, with all their attendant evils. Sup- 
posing both of them in the same easy circumstances as 
country gentlemen, and fethers of families, how different 
must of necessity be the sentiments of every American 
and an Rnglishnian, when they survey their respective 
fire-sides ! Bdth see around them their wives and chil- 
dren, in the possession of afiluence and comfort, and 
happy in the enjoyment of each other's society. But in 
the event of hb oeath, how gloomy may be the picture 
drawn by the one, in opposition to the one contemplated 
by the other ! A divided estate and a dbpersed family, 
present themselves to the mind of the American ; or 
perhaps a small part of them living together, but unabb 
to command any share of the luxuries, and not many of 
the comforts they ehjoy during his lifetime, in conse- 
quence of a secession of property by marriage, or de- 
crease of it from dissipation. The En^liphman feeb a 
debt of gratitude to the constitution of hb country: in 
the event of hb death, hb house, in the possession of hb 
eldest son, will be a home for his widow and a place of 
meeting for hb children. His younger sons have been 
brought up under the idea that they are to be the archi- 
tects of their own fi^unes, and such a doctrine has not 
rendered them unhappv, because it has enforced the vir- 
tue of contentment Hie bw of primogeniture perpe- 
tuates, through the eldest son, a species of parental af- 
fection and authority ; and where tnere is a titb to de- 
scend, tiiere b a further inducement to the eldest son to 
emubte the virtues or the actions of an illustrious &. 
ther ; or, if that father has brought disgrace upon a dis. 



tin|[uished name, <x sullied the escutcheon of a distin- 
guished femily (which, be it added, b sometimes the 
case,) the son may be aaturallv desirous of wiping away 
the stain, and of giving the benefit of hb example to 
sodety, by hb imitatioii of the character of a noUe an* 
osstor. There b yet a further deficiency of inducement 
to exertion existing in the American, and in every other 
democracy. In fiigbnd, a young man in ^ enjoy- 
ment of a sufficient income, and who b consequently 
not obliged to labour at any profession vrith a view to 
its increase, yet with the possibility of obtainmg a title, 
win exert hb abilities to the utmost ; Imt inAmerica, 
the stimulus of titled distinction bdng unknown, it must 
often happen that the fmest tatents are doomed to remain 
imemplojred. 

I crossed the north branch of the Susquehanna, and 
passed on to the town of Sunbury, on the bank of the 
main river, and about two miles distant from Northuni> 
berlaad. Sunbury b a very pretty country town, with 
a delightful promenade along the side of the river. In 
all parts of the vicinity there aro some beautiful pros- 
pecte : near it, a very large dam has been thnywn across 
the stream, ^here, by the junction of ita two branches, 
it spreads out, aaid forms a basin three quarters of a 
mib across. I observed some fishermen hanfing their 
nets, and went up to them. They had taken some cat- 
fish, and several safanon. The oat-fish has obtained its 
name from its appearance : its head, which Is out of all 
proportimi to its body, b large and round, with the addi- 
tion of two worm-like appendages projecting boieath 
the eyes, like the whiskers of a cat It b altogether a 
dark, ugly.k>oking fish ; but b eatable, with a flavour 
something like that of an eel, but inferior. In the lar> 
ger western rivers it sometimes attains a weight ef 
eigh^ or one hundred pounds. The fish, improperly 
called the sahnon, in no respects resembles the real sat 
mon of Great Britain. It has none of the peculiarities 
of the salmo genus ; and does not rise at a fly. In figure 
it b not remarkabb ; in colour it b moro similar to the 
pike than to any fish I am acquainted with. The weight 
of those usually taken, b about a pound ; but some of 
them are brger* A fly-fisher would have but moderate 
sport on the Susquehanna; but he might kifl a great va^ 
riety of fish, if he condescended to use a bait, and n^^ 
occas ion all y take a large trout with a mumow. The 
river onntains pike and eels, of immense sixe ; trout, not 
numerous ; rock-fish, cat4bh, suckers, common and sil- 
ver perch — a beantifbl fish ; and a very smaU species of 
lamprey, that is only used as a bait The shad b abo 
found m great quantities in thb and almost all the rivers 
of the eastern states. It b excellent eating, and usually 
weighs about four pounds ; but I thought the flavour of 
the Susquehanna salmon equal, if not superior, to any 
fish in the United States. I should almost presume 
that it was peculiar to that river, as I have he- 
quently met with natives of other States who have never 
heard of it 

At Sunbury, I chanced to be told that three York- 
shiremcn had just been taken up. I would bet three 
to one, said I to myself, that their crimo is horse-steal- 
ing ! and so it proved when I made inqoiiy. 

I hers turned my steps away from the onsquehanna, 
which for placid beauty surpassed, in my opinion, any 
other river m the States, and proceeded towards Phibdel- 
phia, by way of PottsviDe and Reading. Scarcely more 
than a year ago there were but a few houses at the former 
place; but in consequence of the immediate vicinity of 
enormous beds of anthracite coal, and the improved 
means of conveyance to Philadelphia, its size and im- 
portance had increased in a most extraordinary manner. 

The country around Phibdelphia b very flat; so that 
I could not find a rising ground to take a sketch firom, 
at what I considered the best distance. But, I think, 
in passing down tne river, in my way to Baltimore, 1 
perceived a small cliff on the left bank, that would have 
answered the purpose, being distant about two miles 
and a half. A view in a flat coimtry requires great mi- 
nuteness, if it be taken correctly, and would have occu- 
pied too much time; besides^ before oommeocing a 
drawing of either of the brger citbs in the Union, it 
really ^came a matter of consideration, that I had but 
one cake of^ Newman's light red '* in my ci^ur-box. 

A fine steamer carried me down the Debware. 
About thirty.five miles from Phibdelpbia, we passed 
Wilmington and Brandywine. We were then landed 
at the mouth of tbe Chesapeake and Debware canal, 
and were towed onward, at a brisk trot, in one of the 
canal boats, and soon en)tfed the Elk river, near the 
head watera of Chesapeakelay . The country was flat ; 
and a great proportion of it was covered with forest 
Here we went on board another steam-boat, that rat* 
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tied OS along at a treroendoua pace down the Chesa- 
peake, passing the moath of the Susquehanna. The 
captain assuiid me that upon one occasion, during a 
camp-meeting, he bad carried no less than fifteen hun- 
dred persons at a time; he landed them during the 
night, and about two hundred got away without paying 
their passage. 

In an hour or two, the North Point, at the entrance of 
the Patapsco river, became visible. General Ross land- 
ed here, with the British force of 5000 men, on the 13th 
of September, 1814, and met his death in the skirmish 
that ensued shortly afterwards. I rode from Baltimore 
to the spot where he fell, marked by a small plain stone 
monument, by the side of the road. The lo^t firar miles 
out of fourteen lay through a very pretty woo^, afford- 
tnir a most g^teral shade. When we were within two 
mOes from the city, we passed Fort Mac Henry, which 
was bombarded upon the same occasion, almost from 
the extremity of the range of a shelL Some of them, 
where they rail, penetrated the ground to a depth of five 
or six feet 

Baltimore, when viewed from the Chesapeake, ap. 
pears to be built over several low hills, or -dopes, and 
surrounded by others that are considerably higher. 
Its situation is much finer than that of Philadelphia. 
It is not so fine as that of New York ; but in some re- 
vpects, is, I think, superior to Boston. When ap- 
proached by water, the most conspicuous objects are— 
Washington's monument, the shot-towers, the Roman 
Catholic cathedraW ^nd the Unitarian ohureh, all scat, 
tered in different parts of the city. Washington's 
monument is a plain column of marble, raised on a 
square base, 175 feet ia height, and surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Washington. It is seen from a great 
distance on every side, and commands the finest and 
most extensive prospect ; but I am very much inclined 
to doubt the taste that placed any other than an alle- 
gorical object on the top of a lofty pillar. The size of 
the column, and its simplicity, are calculated to excite 
admiration; but in my humble judgment, it would 
have been much better to have had a really fine 
statue placed inside the base of the column, than to 
perch the general u*>on a height that would make a 
living admiral feel fti«idy. Lord HilPs monument, 
near Shrewsbury, and that to the memory of General 
Brock, at Queenstown, are, I think, objectionable, for 
the same reasons. The battle monument is much 
prettier, although it is somewhat florid in its orna. 
ments : it is fifty.four feet in height. The column is 
a, circular fasces, symbolical of the Union, twined 
round with- fillets, bearing the names of those who fell 
on the 12th and 13th of September, 1814; and sup- 
porting an allegorical statue of a female, personifying 
the city of Baltimore, with a bald eagle, the United 
States* emblem, at her side. The Archbishop of Ma. 
ryland is the Metropolitan of the States. The Catho- 
lic cathedral is a handsome building, with a dome in 
imitation of the Pantheon. The inside, which is di- 
vided into pews, contains two very good pictures from 
the French school : a descent from the cross, by Paul 
Guerin, presented by Louis XVL ; and St. Louis bury- 
ing his dead officers and soldiers before Tunis, by 
Steuben, presented by Charles X. The descent from 
the cross is much and deservedly admired. It hss the 
merit of being fVee from that tedious detail that Ib 
usually to be observed in the works of French artists, 
who paint every thing as it is, i^nd not as it appears. 
It occurred to me, that the body of Christ did not sof. 
ficiently rest on the ground, as intended. The latter 
picture displays more of the French taste. I did not 
like it so well, hot many prefer it to the other. At 
Baltimore, is the University of Maryland, which 
ranks very high as a medical school. The average 
expenses of a student are one hundred and twenty 
dollaM per annum. It has also professors in law and 
divinity. SL Mary*8 College and Baltimore College 
are also justly celebrated throughout the Union ; the 
latter will accomodate one hundred and fifty students, 
who are instructed, by twelve professors, in the an. 
cient and modern languages, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, A&c. The city also contains a good mu- 
seum, which I did, and many more public buildings, 
which I did not visit, as I could not learn that there 
was any thing in them particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. The theatre was not open. 

The waters of the Chess peake and the Patapsco are 
the favourite resort of the^anvas-back duck, which I 
has always been told wa^ the greatest delicacy ima- 
ginable ; and, ^ like nothing else, sir ! I assure ye !'* 



The sporting commences early in November, and af- 
fords most excellent sport. An experienced shot will 
sometimes kill three dozen in a morning with a single 
gun ; and occasionally they are shot on the wing with a 
single^fle. The canvas-back dock very much resembles 
the red-headed wigeon, or common dun-bird. Lucien 
Bonaparte, who has so well continued Wilson's work on 
American Ornithology, has suooeesfully shown that it 
is quite a different bird. It is about half as large 
again, with a black and different formed bill and black 
legs. Those of the rcd'.headed wigeon are of a dark 
lead colour. They breed on the borders of the great 
lakes, or about Hudson's Bay; but in the winter 
months, they are found in prodigious quantities on the 
Chesapeake, the Patapsco, and the Potomac Its fla- 
vour is owing to the root of the Vallissneria America- 
na, or wild celery, on which it feeds, and for which it 
win dive to a depth of eight or ten feet. The red- 
headed wigeon, when in company with the canvas- 
back, will often wait till it has risen from the bottom, 
and then snatch (torn it the hard-earned morsel. The 
bans vivanit of America talk of the canvas-back with 
an interest that borders on affectation, and is sometimes 
very amusing. ^^Sir,*' said an old fellow to mo, ^*I 
wished to give a duck feast, and accordingly I bought 
nine couple of them, all fresh killed, and all of the 
right weight. I stuffed them into every comer of my 
gig ; and would not suffer the cook to touch them, ex- 
cept in my presence. I dressed them all myself, in dif. 
ferent ways, in my parlour, so as to have them all 
done according to figure,^ir ! Well, sir ! all my com- 
pany had arrived, except an old German ; we could not 
wait, and sat down without him. When he came, he 
exclaimed, *What! noshing but duckhs!* I started 
up in a rage, sir! a violent rage, sir! * Noshing but 

duckhs 1' I repeated after him : WTiy, vou d d old 

scoundrel, said I, your own Emperor of Austria never 
had such a dinner : he could not, sir, though he gave 
the best jewel in his crown for iL" I tasted these 
birds several times before I quitted America, and they 
certainly are extremely good. The meat is dark, and 
should be sent to table under-done, or what in Ameri- 
ca is called ** rare." I think the flavour might be 



imitated by a piece of common wild duck, and a piece 
of fine juicy venison, tasted at the same time. The 
word ** rare" used in that sense, and which is given by 
Johnson, on the authority of Dryden, is no doubt one 
of many which have retained in America, a meaning 
in which they are not now used in England, but which 
was'doubtless carried over the Atlantic by the settlors 
of a hundred years ago. I confess that I was for 
some time in error. 1 heard every one around me 
giving orders that his meat should be " rare,*' and I 
thought it a mispronunciation of the word raw. 

The environs of Baltimore are exceedingly pretty : 
almost every eminence is crowned with a country 
house, surrounded by gardens and pleasure grounds 
richly wooded, and laid out to the best advantage, so 
as generally to afford a peep through the trees at some 
part of the Patapsco, or the Chesapeake. They are 
admirably adapted, for a fete champetre, or a straw- 
berry party, as it is called at Baltimore. I had the 
honour of an invitation to the only one that was given 
during my stay in that city. The company assembled 
about six o'clock. Quadrilles and waltzes were kept 
op with great spirit, first on the lawn, and then in the 
house tiU about eleven. In the mean time strawber- 
ries and cream, ices, pine apples, ind champagne, 
were served up in the greatest profusion. I had un- 
derstood, and am quite ready to admit, that Balti- 
more deservedly enjoys a high reputation for female 
beauty. I am speaking of the American ladies in 
general, when I remark that it is no Injustice to them 
to maintain, that where you will see twenty pretty 

firls, you will not see one really handsome woman, 
have frequently observed the prettiest features, — 
such as more reminded me of England, than of any 
other country ; but I think that most Europeans who 
have formed a correct taste from the ** stone ideal" of 
Greece, would agreo with me that ladies with preten- 
sions to that higher degree of beauty, are not so often 
to be met with in America as in England. There is 
one particular in which they would do well to imitate 
my fair country women. They have great charms for 
tlie breakfast table; but yet, elegant and lady-like as 
many of them undoubtedly are, how often have I 
been compelled to wish, that the breakfast table had 
not quite eo many charms for them. They mtut know 
that to eat is unfeminine; and that ladies should in 
the presence of gentlemen, appear very hungry, b a 



decided proof bf a deficiency in national maoiftei*, — 
just as much, or even more so, than that meo, be they 
who or what, tliey may, should sit with 'their b«ls eo 
in the dress circle at New York. The inflaMice of a 
court would extend to and would remedy mil this. I 
should here again remark, that the first society is sel- 
dom seen at the theatre, and would not be gutUy of 
such behaviour. 

It is a matter of great surprise to a stran^r, that 
there is not one single promenade at Baltimore. Tlien 
are some very eligible situations immediately adjohi. 
ing the city, and which to all appearance are so easily 
convertible into a public walk, that it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the ladies do not insist upon its cos* 
mencement. I would most humbly advise them ts 
do so. 

I was honoured with an invitation to ** the Manor,^ 
the country residence of Mr. Carroll, of Carrolhoc 
The house was built long before the revolution, aj>d ii 
a curious specimen of Anglo-American mrcfaitectuR, 
somewhat resembling one of those large old parsos- 
age houses which are to be seen in some parts of £a^ 
land. It stands in the midst of an exteosive domaii, 
ia a high state cf cultivation, and extremely vvell asd 
neatly kept, considering that it is worked bjslaveL 
1 could have fancied myself in England, bat for the 
loose zigzag fences of split logs, which oflfer to the eyt 
but a poor apology for the English hed^e ror. 
Hedges of any kind would not, generally speakinf, 
thrive well in the United States. It would be neeer 
sary, I was told, that they should be banked op, in or- 
der to keep them from being washed away by tte 
heavy rains; and it is probable that during the ex- 
treme heat of the summer months, they could xiot elh 
tain moisture sufficient to preserve them from beii^ 
dried up entirely. They are, however, often to lie 
seen close to a gentleman's house, where they can W 
constantly attended to. I should conceive that the 
aloe hedges of Spain and Portugal might soooeed m 
the United States. It it neither a fault, nor a misfbr- 
tune, that there is no water scenery at ^ the Manor.* 
The rivers and lakes of America are usually on a vitf 
and magnificent scale, fitted either to bound or ts 
deluge a continent; small streams are also commoa; 
but a lake for instance of a mile or two in length, ii 
seldom to be seen, excepting in New England, when 
they are plentiful. Before I arrived there, I do Bat 
think that I had seen more than half a dozen poaitt 
and those all in Kentucky. Instead of beio^ thooftt 
an advantage, a piece of water is avoided ; no Anioi' 
can, from choice, would build on its banks, as the at- 
halations in tho hot weather render such a situatiB 
very unhealthy, excepting in the more northerly stita 

At the manor 1 partook of that hospitality which i 
so kindly and universally extended to every Ibreigaa 
who visits Baltimore with a proper letter of introdQ^ 
tion. Mr. Carroll himself is the most extraordinary in- 
dividual in America. This venerable old geatlcmaaii 
in his ninety-ififth vear, is exceedingly cheerful, eojop 
most excellent health, and is in good poseession of lui 
faculties. He is the only survivor of the patriots who 
signed the Declaration of Independence on the 4th of 
July, 1776. He has always adhered to the ledenl 
principles, and his valuable estate is ono of the very 
few that have descended in a direct line from the fint 
possessor. M r. Carroll is the grand&ther of the LtSa 
Wellesley and Caermarthen. 

No one who visits Baltimore should omit seeing the 
vessels known by the name of clippers. They are on* 
commonly neat 8ingle.decked schooners usually, but 
sometimes are rigged like a brig. Their burden is com- 
monly about 200 tons. They are put remarkably sharp 
at the bows, with a great breadth of beam. When ly- 
ing in the water, the head is considerably elevated abofe 
tlte stern, so that although the masts are nearly at right 
angles with the hull^hey appear to rake nauch mors 
than they really do.^^They will sail on a wind at ti» 
rate of seven knots an hour, when other fast sailing ve9> 
sets con make only five and a hal^ or six ; but lew of 
them are good sailers before the wind. They usually 
make a voyage to the Havanna, where they are sold 
for slave ships, or to South America, where they ate 
bought by smugglers or pirates, for whose oocnpatioM 
they are admirably adapted. They are built nowheit 
so well as at Baltimore. 

Two rail-roods had been commenced at Bahimore : 
one called the Baltimore and Ohio rail-4oad, beoanse it 
was intended to join that river. The exact line of oonn* 
try through which it would pass, was as yet a secret with 
a select few, who would thus he able to 09ciue frem tbi 
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owners a refiisal of the land throagfh which it passed 
withoat being obligfd to pay an increased price. The 
other is called the Susquehanna rail- road, and was in-, 
intended to join that river at York>haven, about sixty 
miles below Harrisbnrg. Deputations have been sent 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia, to obtain the necessary 
permission to carry it into the state of Pennsylvania ; 
but their applications have been, I was informed, twice 
refused. The rail-road, however, is stiH continued, 
from & well-grounded persuasion that the inhabitants of 
the western parts o( Pennsylvania, convinced of the ad> 
vantages tlMt will aocrue to them by its affording them 
another means of carriage for their bituminous coal, 
iron, and timber, will uHiraately succeed in obtaining a 
majority in Congress in favour of its completion. But 
does not a jealousy of this kind ariite, after a contempla- 
tion, however distant, of the political horizon ? Has it 
not a prospective reference to the interest' of the State 
separately, when the federal government shall ba no 
more? 

By the constitution of Maryland the governor does 
not possess the right of a veto over the acts of the ge* 

ral aseem ' 
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More flour is annually inspected at Baltimore, than 
at any other port in the United States excepting New 
York. The amount for the year 1830, was 597,804 
barrels; but by the returns made since the first of Janu- 
aiT, 1831, it is supposed that the quantity in this year 
will exceed 600,000 barrels. The wheat that is shipped, 
is sent almost exclusively to England ; but it bears a 
very small proportion to the flour, although it sells bet- 
ter in the English market — about 70,000 bushes of 
wheat were shipped this yoar for England. The quan- 
tity in general is good, excepting that a portion of it is 
sometimes tainted with garlick ; a nuisance that is al- 
most unavoidable, because the plant grows spontaneous- 
ly in the wheat districts. It is said to have been first 
introduced by the Hessians, during the revolutionary 
war, and it has since inereased so much, that it cannot 
be got rid of. The wheat exported fiom Baltimore is 
grown in the State of Maryland, and in many parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Monny had been plentiful 
for the last two years, and investments that would pro- 
duce five per cent, were not easily to be met with. A 
market over-stocked with imports from Europe and In- 
dia, was the assignable cause: trade was comparatively 
less brisk, and many capitalists withdrew their funds 
from active .business, for the purpose of investment in 
the stock of bank, insurance, and rail-road companies. 
A great quantity of money was likewise lying in the 
market in consequence of the national debt being in a 
course of red notion by the payment of government loans. 
However, when I was there, money was more scarce, 
and worth more than six per cent. ; the exchange on 
England had risen as high as eleven per cent., and a 
large quantity of specie had been exported to that coun- 
try. 

At Baltimore, I first saw the fire-fly. They bogin to 
appear about sunset, after which they are sparkling in 
ail directions. In some places ladies will wear them in 
their hair, and the eflfoct is said to be very brilliant. 
Mischievous boys will sometimes catch a bull-frog, and 
fasten them all over him. They show to great ulvan- 
tage, while the poor frog, who cannot understand the 
'* new lights^* that arc breaking upon him, affords amuse, 
ment to his tormentors by hopping- about in a state of 
desperation. 

About thirty miles from Baltimore, on the western 
shore as it is termed, stands Annapolis, the capital of 
Maryland. It is situated at the bottom of a fine bay, and 
contains several curious old houses, built long before the 
revolution. The roost conspicuous object is the capitol, 
which is surmounted by a fine steeple. The general 
assembly of Maryland hold their sittings there, and it 
was there that General Washington resigned to the fede- 
ral congress the command he hadjMf nobly used. It sat 
there for some time afler the inde^dence of the United 
States was established. 

At Baltimore, I visited the studies of two very promis. 
in^ voung artists: Mr. Hubbard, an Englishman, is cer. 
tamly the better painter; but has the advantage of four 
or five years of experience over Mr. Miller, who is an 
Amcncan, quKe a boy ; and whom, I think, at least an 
^ual genius. Ho has had little or no instruction. If 
sent to Europe, as he certainly ought to be, I will ven- 
ture to predict, that at some future period he will be an 
ornament to his native city ; and which he certainly 
never will, or can be, if he does not leave it. Will it be 
credited, that in A^jnerlca, with all her pretensions to 
good sense and general encouragement of emulation and 



enterprise, the voice of public opinion is a bar to the ad- 
vantage of drawing from a living model 7 Without it, 
historical painting cannot thrive, and sculpture must be 
out of the question. 

I led Baltimore with regret : I had been kindly and 
hospitably treated there,— and in a fbw hours the mail 
carried roe to Washington. This city of distances — this 
capital that is to be—is hid out upon an open piece of 
undulating down, on the north side of the Potomac. The 
capitol of the United States is built upon the roost lofty 
part of it, which is ascended by a fine flight of steps, and 
altogether has a very imposing appearance, being visible 
at a great distance from almost every side. It is of free- 
stone, which is found on the river about thirty miles below 
the city. In firont is a magnificent portico of Corinthian 
columns, and behind it there is another; in the same 
style, (though larger,) as that at Wonstead House in Es- 
sex, or Wentworth Castle in Yorkshire, which is a copy 
of Wanstead. On the top are three domes ; that in tne 
centre would look a great deal better if it were deeply 
fluted, like the dome of St Paul*s; at present it would 
be much better out of the way, as it gives a general ap. 
pearance of heaviness, to what would ^erwise be deserv- 
edly thought a very fine building. From the balustrade is 
obtained a delij|^tful view of the river, and the surround- 
ing country. The centre of the interior of the capitol, is 
occupied l^ a large open space under the dome, contain- 
ing rour pictures, that look very well at a litUe distance : 
the subjects are the Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Surrender of General Burgoyne, the Sur- 
render of Lord Comwallis ; and General Washington re- 
signing his command at Annapolis. They are painted 
by CoL TrumbulL The remainder of the capitol is occu- 
pied by the apartments and offices connected with the 
senate, the house of representatives, and the supreme 
court of the United States. The pillars which support 
the roof of the chamber of representatives, are of breccia, 
or pudding-stone ; perhaps the most singfidar formation 
of the kind that is to be found anywhere, not excepting 
that at Monserrat in Spain, which is entirely composed 
of breccia. Fragments of granite, quartz, limestone, and 
other rocks, have been pressed together in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, by some stupendous power, ahd 



from a little distance the oomposition might be mistaken 
for the iierd arUique. It is found on the Potomac, about 
thirtv miles above Washington. The president's house 
is a handsome building, with an Ionic portico ; and the 
only one in the States mat resembles the modem residence 
of a British nobleman. It is exactly at the distance of 
one mile and a half in a straight fine fi'om the capitol, 
and the houses are continued beyond it for nearly ano- 
ther. Numerous large streets radiate from, the capitol 
and the president's house, as centres->-a method of laying 
out a city fiir handsomer than that which has been adopted 
at Philadelphia, where the streets cross each other at right 
angles. Who that has seen the ** Perspective" at Peters- 
burgh, can ever forget it? where the prihcipal streets are 
all pointed towards the beautifully gilt steeple of the Ad- 
miralty, that is seen glittering at the end of each of them. 
It must be allowed that this arrangement has its disad- 
vantages in the shape of the houses, and apartments, one 
end of which, if they are regularly divided, must be lar- 
ger than the other. 

In the dock^yard at Washington, I saw a sixty-gun 
frigate in a state of forwardness, and a small schooner LK * xr ^u l* - is j i a •* « j- y 

constructed on a plan that had never been applied to J^"^^ Vernon, the ships fired a salute it wdl deserved. 

vessel of war, being of the same shape fore and afl, and 
having no internal timbers. The blocks made there, are 
not oil of one piece, as they are at our dock-yard at Ports- 
mouth. A double block, fi>r instance, is composed of se- 



Not &r firom the raoe-ground, and about three miles 
fi'om Georgetown, is tjie residence of a gentleman who 
has paid mater and more inde&tigable attention to the 
culture of the vine than any other person in America. 
The vineyards around his house produce several differ- 
ent kinds of grapes ; fitun which, considering how few 
years have elapsed since the attempt was first made, he 
may be said to have 'been Arery snccessfbl in pcoducing 
some very good and palatable wines. Amongst others, 
the best is dignified by the very aristocratic name of 
"* Tokay.** It is made fiom the ^ Catawba** grape, which 
he himiself first found in a cottager's garden, not fiur firom 
a tavern bearing the sign of the Catawba Indians, distant 
about twenty miles fi'om Washington. From this tit* 
cumstanoe he called it the Catawba grape. The Cataw- 
ba is a river of South Carolina, but no grape of the kind 
is fi>und near it The cottagers couldafivehim-nosatisfiic- 
tory account of it, and he never could find out whether it 
was indigenous, or, which is noost likely the fkct, import- 
ed. It is rather a luge grape, thick-skinned, but at the 
same time very transparent, with a fine {mrpie blush, and 
fkr more fit for making wine than tofi>rm a part of ades- 
sert As yet it appears to thrive better than any kindof 
grape that has been tried in the United States ; so mudi 
so, that at Pittsburgh, and Lancaster, and other places 
where there are vmeyards, they have cleared away a 
large portion of the European plants, in favour of the Ca- 
tawba vine. He informed me that he had sent cuttings 
of it to every State in the Union excepting florida, Kr* 
kansaw, and Kentucky. A long time, however, must 
elapse before the Americans can compete with the wines 
of Europe : as yet, comparatively speaking, little can be 
known there, either with reference to the best fruit, or to 
the soil and temperature necessary to bring it to perfec- 
tioQ. Upwards of seventy kinds of the wild vine are 
finmd in the American fi>rests, but not more than half of 
them bear fruit At Boston I tasted a grape called £h^ 
Isabella grape, whose flayour was still harsh, but was a 
great ana decided improvement in every respect, upon 
the sourness of the fox-grape of the woods, fit>m whi<^, I 
was informed, it had b^n originally produced. I am,'of 
oourse, speaking of the Catawba and other grapes, only 
in their winermaking capacity ; the ^T^iipes raised in the 
United States foir the table, are exceedingly good and very 
plentify. 

As a matter of course, I visited Mount Vernon. A 
steam^boat conveyed me to Alexandria in an hour. Alex- 
andria was taken fay the British squadron on the 29th of 
August, 1814, and the stores of flour, tobacco, and cotton, 
were carried off by them. It contains a population of 
9000 persons, and carries on a trade in flour, tobacco, 
fish, uid lumber, to the southern States and the West In- 
dies, although Baltimore has run away with the greater 
part of its commerce. A ride of nine miles <m a weH 
shaded road, conducted me to Mount Vernon, 'now in 
possession of John Augustine Washington, Esq., nephew 
to the Greneral, and to the late Jud^re, whose worth and 
learning are recorded by an inscription in the court- 
house of Philadelphia. Of the house itself there is little 
to be said. I saw there a piece of an old mug, which bears 
upon it a small head of the General, said to be the best 
likeness of him that is known any where. From tl^ 
Uwn, there is a fine view of the Potomac with Fort Wash- 
ington nearly opposite, which was abandoned at the iq>. 

each of the British squadron in 1814. In passhog 



ven pieces of wood, exclusively of the sheave. They are, 
no doubt, much stronger when made in this manner ; but 
a man can make but one in half an hour. 

The coUe^ at^Seor^town, adjoining the city, is a Ca- 
tholic establishment ; its members are Jesuits, and who, 
as usual, are increasing their influence, by purchasing 
lands, &c Attached to the colle^ is the nunnery of 
the Sisters of Visitation, contaimng a^bout fifty nuns. 
They tell there of a Hohenlohe miracle. 

Washington, like most of the American cities, can 
boast of several beautiful rides and walk&Jn its vicinity. 
Arlin^n, the seat of Greorge Washington r. Custis, E^., 
occupies a most conspicuous and commanding situaticm, 
on the south bank of the Potomac It is ^sible for ma- 
ny miles, and in the distance has the appearance of a su- 
perior English country residence, beyond any place I had 
seen in the States : but as I came close to it, as usual, I 
was wofuHy disappointed. It contains a valuable por- 
trait of Washington, when a Major in the British service, 
and wearing of course the Uue-and-buff uniform* \ 



I must confess that I was greatly disappmnted at the 
sight of the tomb that contains the ashes of Washingtcm. 
I did not expect grandeur, but I thought to have seen 
something more respectable than either the old, or the 
new tomb, to which the coffin was removed two years 
ago. But for the inscription, I should have taken them 
for a couple of ice-houses. An avoidance ofevery thing like 
pretension is desirable only so long as it is attended with 
neatness; but there is not even wmit can be fiiirly called a 
path to either of them. Instead of feeling as I wished, 
whilst in contemplation of the last longJunne of this 
really great, becuise good man, my mind wasonl^ ooco. 
pied by intrusive reflections on the insignificant and 
pauper4ike appearance of the whole scene before me. 
The tears of La Fayette, when visiting the tomb inlSSS^ 
might have partly flowed firom other sources than the 
mere consciousness that he was standing in the presence 
of the mortal remains of his old firiend uid companionin 
Tfa^re has been some talk of removing the coffin 



arms. 



to the centre of the hall in the capitol, and of a monument 
to be raised over it, but I have imderstood that it is not 
seriously contemplated. If it were placed there, it might 
one day be the means of saving the Union. How fbrci« 
ble, how efl^tlve, in a moment of dan£er, mi^ be an 
eloquent appeal to its presence, made by th^ judge« of 
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I was never fortunate enough to hear a mockuif bird 
in is wild rtate^ 1 had frequently heard them in cafes, 
but no where in such perfection as at Washii^ifton. This 
bird, one of the noblest in nature, is an inhabitant of the 
southern states only, and is thus described by Wilson, the 
oelebnted Ornithologist ** The plumajge of the mocking 
bird would scarcely entitle him to notice, but his figure 
is well proportioned, and even handscHtne. The ease, 
eWanoe, and rapidity of his moyements— the animation 
of his efe^ and the intelligence he displays in listening 
and laymg up leasoos from almost every species of the 
feathered race within his hearing, are really surprising, 
and mark the superiority of his genius. He has a yoice 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear mel-^ 



or fineandimprisonmenL It is held by a district judge, 
(there being one in each district,) sitting alone, four times 
a year : his salary varies from 1000 to 3000 dollars a 
year. An appeal li^ from his decision in cases where, ex- 
clusive of costs, tibe matter in dispute exceeds die sum or 
value of fifty dollars, to the ** circuit court,**po6Be88ingan 
original jurisdicticm, civil and criminaL The civil juris- 
diction extends to all controversies between dticens of 
different states, and between a citizen and an alien. All 
ofienoes against the penal laws of the United States, can 
be tried in this court It is also a court of equity. The 
circuit court is held before the district judge, sitting 
twice a year with the judge ofthe supreme court An 
appeal lies from Its decisions to the supreme court of the 
United States, where the matter in duqpute exceeds two 
thousand dollars. In criminal cases, a point may be re- 



low notes of the wood-thrush, to the savage scream of served for the opinion of the judges of the supreme court. 



the bald-eafle. In measure and accent, he feithfiilly fol- 
lows his originals ; in force and sweetness of expression, 
he grc»tly improves upon them : his admirable song rises 
paramount over every competitor. His own native notes 
are bdd and .fiill, and varied beyond all limits. In the 
height of hb song, his ardour and animation appear un- 
bouiidbd-*4ie sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy— he 
mounts or descends as hb song swells or dies away ; and 
as my frigid Mr. Bertram, (an American naturalist,) has 
beaumully expressed it: **be bounds aloft with the n^- 
dity of an arrow, as if to recover and recall his very soul, 
expired in the last elevated strain. While thus exerting 
hini<^^|f, a W-etander destitute of sight would suppose, that 
the whole feathered tribe had assembled together, eadi 
striving to produce his utmost effort, so perfect are his 
Imitations. He many times deceives the sportsman, and 
sends him in search of birds that are not within a mile of 
him, but whose notes he exactly imitates. Evenbirds them- 
selves are imposed upon by his admirable music, and are 
deboyed by the fimcied caUs of their mates, or are driven 
with precipitation into the depths of the forest, at the 
screams of what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk.** 
tie is of a size between the thrush and the nij^tingale, 
but shaped like the latter bird. Hb plumage m general 
bofaoinereous brown colour, with a broad bar of white 
on the wing, which he b yery fond of displaying. I am 
afraid that I never heard them in perfection; but to 
judge fioin what I did hear, I should suppose that al- 
though i^Snitely more varied, hb natural notes were nei- 
ther so fiill nor so rich as those of the nightingale. But 
there are many who tiiink diflerently. 

One morning I was much amused by the debut of a 
new yohmteer corps, calling themselyes the Highlanders, 
— Washmrton being one of the flattest plaMs in the 
States. I%e dress would have looked well enough had it 
been uniform, but I was tdd there was not plaid enough of 
the same pattern to be obtained in the city. ^ The bwmet 
had a very theatrical appearance, and would not have been 
half so bad, had not the eye been attracted by the waist- 
coat and the broad lacings of the coat, all of which w^re 
of a yery dark sky-blue. I have a great respect for the 
tartan ; and I thought it mi^ht have looked decent, even 
when converted, as it was, mto small-clothes, had they 
not been made extremely tight Still, however, the cos. 
tume of the nether men might haye passed unnoticed, 
had not the enormous bows at the knees been composed 
of tri-ooloured ribbon,^andHhe general effect much height- 
ened by the long nankeen gaiters, which ooveied the lee 
from the biee to the shoe. 

In the ca{ntol, as all the world knows, sit the senate, 
the house gST representaliyeB, and the supreme court of 
the United States. And here I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that when writing generally on such a subject as 
the United States, every candid person will make allow- 
ances for the impossibuity of ayoiding a repetition of 
things already well known and w^ described. Ui^r 
the apprehension that I shall freijuently be in error on 
thb head, I think the safest mode is to apologise at once, 
and beforehand. None, however, b necessary for not 
entering at large upon a subject so tedious and so endless, 
as that of the conrto of the different states in their sepa- 
rate capacity as to the federal iodiciary. I may men- 
tion, that the United States are mvided into seven judicial 
circuits, and thirty-two judicial districts. Each state b 
one dis^iet, vrith the exceptions of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Alabama; 
which are each of them divided into two districts. There 
are three jcourts belonging to the genera] or federal go- 
yemment : the district court, the circuit court, and the 
supreme court The district court possesses a civil and 
criminal admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and also 
takes cognizance of all eases aflfecting the revenue, and 
all crimes and oflfonoes eommittod within the district, 
which are punishable by moderftte C(»rponI poniahment, 



which b sent down to the circuit court to be proceeded 
upon afterwards. In six of the states, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, there b 
no circuit court, because the judges of the supreme court 
could not find time to sit there twice a year ; but the dis- 
trict courts possess the powers and jurisdiction of a cir- 
cuit court 

'Die suprenfe court of the United States, b a very high 
and honourable tribunal, composed of a chief justice, with 
a salary of 5000 dollars (llSSL,) and six associate jus- 
tices, with a salary of 4500 dollars each, who hold a sit- 
ting once a year, at Washington, oommencinjr on the 
second Monaay in January. The court sits Sve hours 
every day for two months, deciding in that time usually 
about eigh^ causes, which are reported as those of the 
law courts m England used, and ought still to be, by an 
officer of the court Ite original jurisdiction b connned 
to aU sudi cases, affecting ambassadors, consuls, and vice- 
consuls, as a court of law can exercise consbtently vrith 
the law of nations ; and it has original, but not exclusive 
jurisdiction of all suite brought by ambassadors, and 
other public ministers, in which a consul or vice-consul 
is a party. But ite dignity reste chiefly on ite appeUate 
jurbdiction, which extends to all cases and appeals, and 
write of error from the circuit courts : likewise in all 
cases where the constitution and laws of the federal go- 
vernment, or the construction of any treaty entered into 
by the federal government, or ite validity, or any right 
or interest under a treaty, has been a subject of contro- 
versy in the st&te tribunals. Ite decisions and opinions 
on the construction of the consitution, are the safeguard 
of the Union. But ite appellate jurisdiction b defined, 
and extends to no cases but where the power is affirma- 
tively given. In order to enable it to issue a manda- 
mus, proof b required that It b an exercise, or necessap 
ry to an exercise, of ite appellate juiisdiction. The su- 
preme court has jurisdiction in ali controversies whore 
the United Stetes shall be a party in controversies be- 
tween two or more sUtes ; between a state and the citi- 
zens of another stete ; between citizens of different 
stetes ; between citizens of the same stete claiming 
Jands under grante of different stetes ; and between a 
stete, or the citizens thereof, and foreign stetes* citi- 
zens, or subjects. A strict and admirable attention to 
justice, is observable in these arrangements. Every 
description of case which might be partially decided by 
the courte of the litigant states b brought to the bar of 
the great national tribunal to be dispoMd of. 

During the last sittings of the supreme court, a case 
of great constitutional interest was heard before it. It 
was entitled ** The Cherokee Nation venuB the State 
of Georgia.'' The Ctierokee nation having been re- 
peatedly harassed by the incursions and other unneigh- 
bourly proceedings of the inhabitants of Georgia, appU- 
ed to toe supreme court for an injunction to restrain 
the state, its governor, and other officers, from execut- 
ing and enforcing the laws of Georgia within the Che- 
rokee territory. The counsel for the Cherokees argued, 
that not being a state of the Union, the Cherokee nation 
was to be considered as a foreign state, and was render- 
ed capable ofsuing in the supreme court by virtue of the 
clause I have mentioned above, in which the judicial 
power of the court is extended to controversies between a 
stete and the citizens thereof and foreign states' citizens 
or subjects : but Chief Justice Marshall decided, that the 
rektion of the Cherokees to the United.Stetes resembled 
that of guardian and ward; tbatlbey could not be con- 
sidered either as a foreign stete, or as a stete of the 
Union ; and that therefore they were rendered incapa- 
Me ofsuing in that court. Hb judgment was strength- 
ened by the wording of the articles of the constitution, 
in which Congress is empowered to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and the several stetes and the ^ Ii^. 
dian tribes," who being in thb manner specifically 



mentioned, could not have been oonsidereH as a 
stete or nation by the original framers of the ooDsttte- 
tion. Imagine the astonbhment of the poor Cherokees 
up(m being told, that the highest tribunal at the ^7 «f 
their Great Father could afibrd them no redress. Tbt 
affair will, of course, come before congress. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall decided according to the letter of the ooe. 
stitution ; but the opinion of Chancellor Keot, of New 
York, b surely deserving of the greatest attentaon, ai 
conUininff an exposition apparenUy more agreeable ti 
justice, ue considers the Indian tribes, " not only u 
stetes, but as foreign stetes, because they do net consti- 
tute any ingredient or essential part of oar own bo^ 
politic*' ds considers the clause just referred to» ntj 
have contained the additional grant of power to regsbk 
commerce with the ^Indian tribes,** out of abmidul 
caution, and to prevent any poasible doubt of the ap|fi- 
cation to them of the power to regubte oomoneroe wiU 
** foreign nations.** The last words, he apptebodi, 
would iiaye reached the Indians ; but the constitiitiaL 
in several other instances, has gone into a lilBe spedS- 
cation of powers which were, by necessary impilcatio^ 
included in the more general grant Thus, for instaoe^ 
power is given to congress ** to declare war,** and it s 
unmediately subjoined ** to grant letters of marque asd 
reprisal.'* They have oower to **coin mooey,*^ tsd 
*^ to regulate the value thereof:" they have power * to 
raise armies," and *'to proyide and maintaia a navy:* 
and it is immediately subjoined ^ to make mlee ftr th 
government" (and not government <mly, but it is addi^ 
** and regulation of the army and land force.** 

AU the judges in the American courte enjoy ai i» 
mumty firom wigs, and the judges of the supreoie esxt 
alone are clothed in '* silk attire." Their robes are Uadt, 
and fashioned according to the teste of the vireaier. I 
examined four or five of them which were haiM;i^ ip 
in the court, and found that, although perfecUyukraii 
they dbplayed no small attention to taste in their cat 
and |;eneraf appearance. A proper degree of dagnkf h 
required and observed in the supreme court ; timnes ii 
there conducted as it ought to be in every court atjm 
tice ; but some of the state courte are remarkdly d^ 
cient in this respect : even in the court^hoase at P1&. 
delphia, during the sitting of the circuit court, I fam 
seen a gentleman, a counsellor of eminence, ooaBy 
himself on the teble whibt a judgment was bet 

and in that attitude I have heard him address 

terlocutory observation to the court, and press tiheB» 
on ite attention with great earnestness and ahilitv. 1 
cannot understand why more dignity, both jodieiuHi 
forensic, should not lie observed in the oourts «f te 
United States. I have often been in the compel^/ 
American lawyers, who, as individuals, were nm4 
gentlemanly manners, and excellent general infimnalb^ 
which they have ever evinced a readineas to tmftft; 
but 1 do not remember one whoever mentioned the ai^ 
ject at all, vrithout admitting that a proper it ant of tk 
respect due to the time and place b fluently bull* 
vbible in the American courte ; and yet thetv is Boi»' 
provement. 

Silence, being indispensabb, is well praaeryed; bet 
counsel and attorneys may be occasionally seen wA 
their legs dangling over the back of a chair, or possibly 
resting on the tabte. A corresponding careleasDess df 
manner b of course exhibited by the spectators. Ihaw 
even observed persons with their hate on in coart, vd 
upon mquiry have been told they were Qnakeis; bet 
once or twice I remember haying taken the liberty of 
doubting the information. I hope 1 shaU not be siqipes- 
ed to mean, that no greater decorum b observed in tbt 
principal courts of the larger cities than in those he^ 
at places of minor importance ; I am speaking of ^b f^ 
generally as I found them when in travelling. I im^ 
pened to arrive at some pbce where a court was fit- 
ting, and '* just dropped in" for half an hour en jw* 
sant ; but still there is always a something even ia tbt 
best of them which, to an Englbh eye, appears uocSg- 
nified and indecorous ; although there can be oodw 
that their appearance b not mended by the total ab- 
sence of wigs and gowns from all of them. 

The spirit of equality renders it allowable, and tbs 
impossibility in distant towns of making the pi 
answer by any other airangement, renders it 
that a barrister and solicitor should frequently 
business as partners, and play into each othcr*s hvi t ^ A 
judge will frequently travel from town to town unal- 
tended, in his gig, or on horseback with hb sad^ 
baffs before hun, or in the- stage-coach, and dine at the 
yiUago teble d'hote^with ahop-keepera^ pseiade BMLJora, 
and advertbing attorneys. Human natue willevt In 
the absence of other titles, itbthepieasQnof tl^Ame- 
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ricans that tbey should be di£^6ed by the rank of Ge. 
neral, Colonel, or Aide-de-camp; but nore especially ] 
fbaod by that of Major. Au JSnglish gentleman assur- 
ed me that, being on board a steamer on ttv9 Ohio river, 
he was first intrt^uced by a friend as plain Mr^ then as 
Captain ; soon after he was addressed as Major, and be- 
fore the end of the day he was formally introduced as a 
General. There is usually a Major, or an Aide, as they 
call themselves, in every stage coach company. The 
captain of a steamboat, who was presiding at the dinner 
table, happened to ask rather loudly, ^ General, a little 
fish ?** and uras immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive by twenty-five out of the thirty gentlemen that were 
present. 

One wojuld have imagined, that in the United States, 
where an equal partition of the rights of mankind is the 
boasted foundation of the government^ Justice would 
have been treated with peculiar courtesy ; but she is 
Dot properly honoured there. Justice is not exclusively 
a republicaji in principle, whatever the Americans may 
think. She must remain unaltered, whatever may be 
the form of governmeut, as the v^loe of the ^amond is 
the same whether its possessor be a prince or a peasant. 
I>uring my occasional visits to the courts of justice in 
the United States, I could not help thinking how fortu- 
nate it was that Justice was blind, and coiiud not there- 
fi>re be shocked by the want of decorum I observed there. 
What was ray sorprise on entering the supreme court in 
the capitol at Washington, to perceive her wooden 
fiff nre with the eyes' unfiUeted, and grasping the scales 
like a groceress ! With great disference, I would suggest 
that the whole of this unworthy group should be remov- 
ed. The day may arrive, as I have said before, when 
the supreme court may be the means of saving the 
Union. - - 

Any suggestions recommendatory of an amendment 
or additional clause in the constitution, -emanate from 
tho judges of this exalted tribunal. When it is thought 
necessary that the constitution of any particular state 
should be altered or amended, the legislature authorises 
the people to express their opinions as to whether they 
are or are not in fiivonr of calling a general convention. 
Thim is usually arranged at the time of a general elec 
tion. If there be a majority in favour of the convention, 
the logtskture then calls upon the people to elect per- 
bona to serve as members or delegates, and it fixes the 
time of meeting. Jf any amendments are made by the 
oonvention, they are submitted to the people ibr their 
approval ; and if a majority decide upon their adoption, 
they fi>rthwith become part of tho constitution. 

When it is considered that the supreme court has a 
federal jurisdiction extending over a union of twenty. 
four states, many of them as large or larger than England, 
whose humble and individual importance are increas- 
ing, and which are divided and subdivided by party, 
and by convicting and annually arising interests, and 
which are becoming more and more democratic in every 
■ucceeding year, and consequently more and more op- 
posed to the spirit in which tho constitution was original- 
ly framed, some idea may be formed of the importance 
that is attached to the decisions of this court, whose au- 
thorities, from first to last, are intended as a safeguard 
to the Union. The independence of this court, and, in 
ftct, of all the federal judiciary, may be termed the sheet- 
anchor of the United States. Its power constitutes their 
chiefhope; the abuse of it is the only medium of ty- 
ranny, and is therefore the principal source of apprehen- 
sion. The-judges-of all the federal courts hold their of- 
fices during good behaviour, and are removable only by 
impeachment. It vroold reasonably be supposed that 
the individual states would follow the example of the 
general ||overnment in the appointment of their judges; 
out this IS not the case. In seven of the states they 
are elected for a term of years only ; in Rhode Island 
the^ are elected annually ; in five of the states they arc 
oUiged to go out of office at sixty, sixty-five, or seventy 
years of age. This law, in the enlightened state of New 
York, has deprived it of the valuable services of Chan- 
oeUor Kent, the author of the admirable Commentaries 
oo the laws of America. There are many democrats 
i^ho actually wish that the judges of the supreme court 
should be I'lected for a term of years only. This cus- 
tom is notoriously productive of^snificient hardships in 
some of the more remote states, where, on account of 
the smalloess of the salary, amounting to not more than 
two or three hundred pounds, the bench is sometimes fill, 
led by young and inexperienced men, who are the chil. 
dren of party, and whose decisions must be occasionally 
affected by the hope of re-election. 

Entailed estates are but little known in the United 



States : in South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, not 
at all. In many of the states they are nothing in efibet 
but an estate in fee; the limitation in tail being of no 
value, except it be in special tail. But in all eases os- 
tates tail may be barred by a simple deed of bargain and 
sale, and which is, in fact, the almost universal assur- 
ranee; lease and release being but little known. In 
other respects the doctrine ofthe statutes of usesis in full 
operation, excepting in the state of New York, where it 
has been discontinued since the new oode passed in 1829. 
The proceedings of the courts of equity are fi>r the 
most part similar to those practised in England. Many 
ofthe estates have chancelkcs, whose offices are held 
like those of the other judges. The state of New York 
had just been obliged to appoint a vice-chancellor, on 
account ofthe increase of business. The duties of the 
chancellor, as &r as they go, are the same as those of 
the lord chancellor of England ; but in many of the 
states thejurisdiction in buikruptcy or insolvency is se- 
parate, llie terms bankruptcy and insolvency are used 
indiscriminately, although the distinction is of course 
generally known and understood among lawyers. By 
the articles ofthe constitution, the general government 
is enabled to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. No general bankrupt law has, however, been 
passed, although such a measure has been often contem- 
plated. In the United States a proportion of the people, 
large beyond that of any other country, is engaged more 
or less in traffic of some kind or other in the course of 
the year, and the difficulty of coming to any equiUble 
decision as to who may or may not be considered a 
bankrupt, has been the reason why no general law on 
the subject has been passed by the federal congress. The 
states likewise have the power of passing bankrupt 
laws ; but they would only be productive of confusion, 
as they would not be allowed to have the effect of rescind- 
ing a contract between citizens of different states; the 
supreme court having decided that a discharge under the 
bankrupt or ins(dvent laws of one state, could not afiect 
contracts made or to be executed in another. As a matter 
of necessity, the states haye insolvent laws of their own, 
which are generally recognised and respected in all of 
them as far as they conveniently can be. In some cases 
the person only, not the debt, is released by them ; in others, 
the debt is discharged, but future acquisitions by gifl, de- 
vise, or descent, are liable, though not the produce of fii- 
ture industry* The whole law on the subject of bail in 
the United States is much the same as thatof ^ghind. 
A debtor to the United States can only be released by 
obtaining a release under the United States* insolvent 
law. In order to be enabled to apply for a release un- 
der the insolvent laws of any particular state, a debtor 



fbw ofthe states, the more general law beingf that tbey 
may be discharged after a year's residence in tlie state 
in which they happen to be sued, whether they have be- 
come citizens or not. Foreigners beoome citizens ofthe 
United States afiter five years* residence. The acts of 
naturalization, the last of which was paned in 1816, re- 
quire that an oath be taken before a state-court, by a 
foreigner of gOP<3 moral character three years beibre his 
admission, of his intention to become a citizen, and to 
renounce his native allegiance ; and at the time of ad- 
mission he must satisfy the court, that he has resided 
five or six years, at least, within the United States, and 
likewise take an oath to renounce mad abjure his native 
allegiance, and to support the constitution o£ the Unit- 
ed ^tes. 

America is, in some respects, a laboratory fi>r the rest 
of the world. It is the fittest regidn for experiment. 
From the first of January, 183S, imprisonment for debt 
has ceased in the state of New York ; the fact is, there 
is so much more false capital in the Uhited States than 
in England, that a creditor is not often one dollar the 
richer for havmg put his debtor into confinement. The 
examine, if it succeed, will probably soon be fi^owed in 
Massachusetts, where there is a strong party in ^vour 
of a similar experiment. Whilst I was in that state, a 
meeting was held at Boston, to oonsider of its propriety ; 
but the united arguments of many speakers, tended to 
prove nothing more than what was most probably ac- 
knowledged beforehand, by three-fourths of those who 
heard them, and into whidi all that can be said on the 
subject must ultimately resolve itself, namely, that the 
sufferings of an innocent debtor are highly unjust, and 
nauch to be hunented ; but that it would be veiy objec 
tionable to have no means of confining one whose con- 
duct had been fraudulent By the constitution of the 
state of Illinois, imprisonqaent for debt is disallowed, ex- 
cept in cases of fiaud, or the refusal ofthe debtor to de- 
liver up his property for the benefit of his creditors. 

The question as to the power of any court or officer to 
remove a child from his parents on account of their mis- 
conduct, remains unsetUed; but ifeither ofthe parents 
were dead, and the survivor an unsuitaUe person to take 
care ofthe child, application would be made to the or- 
phan's court, which exists in every state. -Its authority 
resembles that ofthe brd chanoeUor in cases of infiinU 
being wards of court. WUls, both of real and personal 
estate, are proved there; and all executors and admi- 
nistrators pass their accounts in this court, from whose 
decisions an appeal lies to the chanceHor. All deeds 
are by law required to be registered. Wills are proved 
and witnessed as in England ; and a similar law pre- 
vents a witness from takinr a legacy. A case of fraud 



must have resided in that state for a certain period, ge-|used in obtaining a wiU, the only firaud of which the 



nerally one year ; and on the surrender of all property, 
(if he has any,) be obtains a discharge from prison, 
which is also a discharge from the debt itself, and, as a 
personal discharge, is respected throughout the Union ; 
but as a discharge from tho debt, it oflen operates as 
such only in the state that grants the discharge. Be- 
tween citizens ofthe same state it releases the debt as 
well as the person ; between citizens of different states, 
or between a citizen and a foreigner, or between fo- 
reigners, the discharge depends on circumstances. If 
the suit be brought iu the courts of any particular state, 
and the party has been released by the laws of that 
state, the debt is considered equally cancelled as if the 
controversy had been between citizens of the same state. 
If the debtor to the United States has applied for, and 
obtained the benefit ofthe United States* insolvent law, 
it can onl^ be in cases where a judgment has been ob- 
tained against him, and he has been taken in execution. 
He must, however, remain in prison for thirty days, and 
surrender all his property, which he must swear does 
not exceed thirty dollars, over and above his necessary 
wearing apparel; for if he has property beyond that 
amount, he cannot obtain the benefit of this law. By this 
discharge, the person only is released, so that property 
subsequently obtained from any source is responsible. In 
all other cases of discbarge, under the insolvent laws of 
individual states, before noticed, the person or the debt 
are discharged, (as mentioned above,) but still with the 
reservation, that all property acquired by descent, gift, 
or devise, shall be subjected tu execution, but not the fu- 
ture acquisitions ofthe debtor by other means. 

Fugitive debtors from other countries can be sued and 
imprisoned only as if they were citizens of America, 
that is, by exhibiting against ihem a bailable cause of 
action. They must remain in prison, if taken immedi- 
ately on their arrival, until entitled by a residence in the 
state (usually for one year) to apply for the benefit of the 
insolvent laws. State citizenship is required only in a 



English court of chancery does not take notice, is de- 
cided by the chanceltor in some states ; in others, it is 
usual to send it, as in England, to a jury. 

The whole law of mortgage is, generally speaking, 
much the same as in England. 

The proceedmgs in a chancery suit, diflfer only in the 
pleadings being a little more simple: a biU for instance, 
contains merely the stating and interrogating parts, and 
the prayer. Witnesses are examined, as in England, 
upon written interrogatories. The efl^ of au answer 
and the mode of using it in court, are also similar. 

There is no such officer as an accountant-general. 
Masters in chancery are known only in some of the 
states. Their duties are somewhat similar; and mat- 
ters are referred to any <me of them whom the parties 
may agree upon. In New York, I observed that •* Mr. 
A, master in chantsery,'* was ahnost as frequently to be 
seen on the door, as the names of a counsellor and soli- 
citor. In those states where there are no masters in 
chancery, the court has a *« Permanent Apditor,** who 
discharges nearly all the duties assigned to the masters 
in England. 

The form of an action, fhe pleadings, and the method 
of obtaining evidence, are essentially tlie same as those 
used in England, generally. In some sUtes the action 
of ejectment is unknown; in others, it has merely un* 
der^ne some modification. Real actions, suoh as writs 
of right, writs of entry, are much used ; the p^iod of li- 
mitation has, however, been altered from that of £bg^ 
land. The English law of prescription is aduiowle^g-' 

I, with a very few necessarily constitutional exceptions. 
The period of limitation alfowed in an action of assomp* 
sit, also varies in different sUtes; in some it is three 
years, m others it is six, as in England. Where the ac- 
tion of ejectment is in use, the period of limitation is in 
some states twenty years, as in England; in ethen, 
seven ^ears is thought sufficient. 

Juries are generally constituted as in England, with 
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tha eze^ion of ipeoUl iiimf, which m never ibnned. 
Throuf hoot the Unitea Sutee a ooooedlor is allowed 
to make a speech frr the prifooer, and act generally in 
hie beh^ aa in a otvil cause. 

Every state in the Union has its roles fyr the adtnts- 
sion of connsellorsy solicitors, and attorneys^ They ge- 
nerally require that a stodent shall ha?e studied law 
with some ooonsellor for at least three years. On ap- 
plication fyr an admissimi as an attorney, the court usu- 
ally ai^ioints three gentlemen of the bar to examine into 
the moral and legal qualifieadans of the applicant. If 
he be pnviooBtj and fitvourably known to them, the ez- 
aminaiionis aunost nominal. If be be unknown, or be 
known, but with nn&yourable impressions, the exami- 
nation is proportionably more strict. When admitted 
M either pounsellor or solicitor, be can conerally prac- 
tise in both characters, the distinction being nominal, 
excepting in the supreme court of the United States, 
where no person can be ooonsellor and solicitor at the 
same time. In the country particularly, It is usual for 
a lawyer to assume the^duties of attorney, conveyancer, 
proctor, solicitor, and counsellor ; but afier having prac 
tisedsome time, he usaafiy confines himself to tM prac- 
tice of a ooonsellor only. A barristor and solicitor are 
fireqoently partners : a/ I have befhre remarked, it 
wotild be impossiUe (or any practitioner to obtain a 
livelihood, ezoept|n|p in the larger towns, without exer- 
cising his abilities m both capacities. For the *' mate- 
rial^ of a mat part of the foregoing remarks I am in- 
debted to ue kind and able assistance of a gentleman of 
the Baltimore bar, and I have endeavoured that their 
aocuracy-should not soflfer under my pen. 

It wmild be tedious to enter into any detail of the dif 
ftrent state constitutions. It is sufficient to remark, 
that their afiairs are usually administered 1^ a governor, 
a senate, and a house of representetives. The executive 
auUtority is vestedin the governor, who has in some states 
the benefit of a coundL In some states he is elected 
fi>r a period of fyar years, but more usually for two. 
The legislature eonsisto of a senate, and house of repre- 
sentatives : both, or the latter, are usually elected an- 
noally ; but sometimes for a longer period, with mo- 
dificatkms. In the state of Rhode Island; whose go- 
vernment is founded on the provisions of the charter 
granted to the colanv by Charles the Second in 1663, 
and^ which is the only state in the Union that has no 
written oonstitotioo, the governor, senate, and judges 
are elected annually : the members of the bouse of re- 
presentetives are elected every six months, or semi-an- 
nually, as they term it In general, no other qualifica* 
tions are required of voters mxt those of colotnr, age, sez,- 
and residenoe. In nearly all the stetes the right of suf- 
frage is enjoyed by &ee white dtiaens, who haw resid- 
ed mr one year in the stete, and six months in the ooun- 
tv. In some of the sUtea, colour is no bar. As toage, 
that of twenty-one years is the usual requisition. Every 
voter must of course be a citizen ef the United Slates. 

Without entering at large upon the hackneyed sub- 
ject of universal suftrage, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that the intrinsic evils of the system are more or less ac- 
knowledged b^ a very larce proportion of the better 
class of Americans, although they of course diminish in 
the same raUo wiUi the increase of virtue and intelli- 
gence ; the objection is pot merely, that the uncultivat- 
ed and the ignorant part of the community should be al- 
lowed the unqualified right of suffrage ; but it lies in the 
corrupt influence to which it is open. Both the rich and 
the poor man have righto to be protecteid ; but it must 
be unreasonable^ that the wealthy and enlightened 
ahoold be contrblled by the needy. The object of mv 
charity goee to the poll ; and not only exercises as much 
politioidliherty as m^fself, but a great deal more; because 
the poorer classes being the more numerous, the govern- 
ment is In eflbct under their direction. If in addition 
to this it be considered, that they must frequently vote 
in compliance with the wishes ti a superior, it fi^ows, 
that the most corrupt, or the most successful at intrigue, 
must enjoy the greatest share of political power. A 
person who does not in such a country as America, gain 
soon sort of qnalification by his industry is, surely, un- 
worthy to be trusted with the right <^sufifhige. 1 was 
informed that votes were very rarely bought with mo. 
aey, and believed it ; because where the voters and the 
candidates are so numerous, the disbursements must be 
very large, and the difficulty of concealment proportion- 
atefcf ineraased. They are rather commanded by con- 
sideratkmeof place; and it is very evident, that a person 
who oonld be influenced by interest in one way, could 
eaatly be bribed in another, were it not fbr the foar of 
detection. The system of treating is common enough. 



^ Why, Sir !** said an old woman to a gentleman of 
South Candina, my informant, ^ I guess Mr. A. is the 
fittest man of the two, but t'other whiskies the best.*' 
The influence of petty demagogue* is very great ; there 
being usually two or three in every village. Nataralis- 
ed foreigners, as a body of voters, possess great power 
in some places : in New York, where there are said to 
be neariy 30,000 Irish, their ii^uenoe over the election^ 
is mu^ comi^ned oL 

The boose of representetives of the United Stetes is 
composed of members chosen eve^ second year, by the 
people of the several states. In Virginia and Kentucky 
they are voted for, viva voce, and not by ballot, as in the 
other states. At present, one member is returned for 
every forty thousand persons, flNre slaves in the slave 
sUtes counting as throe whites. The present number 
is 216. As the number of representetives mirht be too 
large, in consequence of the increasing popouition, the 
constitution provides that the number uiould not exceed 
one for everj 30,000, but that^no stete shall be without 
a representative. As the minimum only is there men- 
tioned, the federal congress has the power of extending 
the number of electors necessary for the return of a 
member. 

The senate of the United Stetes is composed of two 
members fi:om each stete. They are chosen by the 
legislatore of the several stetes, for the term of six years ; 
one-third of them being elected every two years. The 
only qnalifkations necessary for a senator are — that he 
be thirty years of age, in conformity with the age of the 
Boman senator ; and that he have been for nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant of the 
stete for which he is elected. 

The qualifications required of a member of the house 
of representatives are— 4hat he be twenty-five years of 
age; seven years a citizen of the United States, and an 
inhabitant of the stete where he is chosen. No property 
qualification is required in either case ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the house of representetives is half filled 
with young lawyers. The omy privilege it enjoys in 
its legislative character, which is not shu^ by the sen- 
ate, is, that it has tiie exclusive right of originating all 
money bills. 

ChanoeOof Kent,in his Commentaries, observes, **that 
the mat object of the separation of the legislature into 
two nouses, acting separately, and with co-ordinate pow- 
ers, is to destrov the evil e^cto of sudden and strong 
excitement; and of precipitate measures, springing from 
pasnon, caprice, prejudice, personal influence, and party 
intrigue, which have been found, by sad experience, to 
exercise a potent and dangerous sway in single assem- 
bties." 

"So one can, for a moment, doubt the force of these 
remarks. It is the best arrangement that can be adopted 
in a repuUic: still it is but aputting one pillar into two ; 
the interesto and inducemente are co-extensive. The 
senate of the United States and the British house of lords 
are, or may be, equally influenced by the love of their 
coimtry, and both are intended for ite protection; but 
the one is little more than another house, of representa- 
tives, the other a most essentially distinct part of the 
government : both are^und by the ties of honour, and 
the duties of both are defined and exacted by the Oonsti- 
tution; but those of the house of lords are dictated by 
the further necessity of consulting their own security 
by a proper and constant interposition between the 
throne and the people. The intereste of the one are the 
same as those of the house of representatives, the only 
ad<fitionaI power they enjoy consisting of an association 
with the president, fi>r the purpose ot making treaties, 
and in the .appointment of government officers. The 
intereste of Uie house of lords are identified with those 
of the house of commons, not merely with reference to 
property up to an extent usually fkt exceeding the 
amount of the qualifications necessary for obtainmg a 
seat in thatvhouse; but they purchase an additional 
security to tne constitntion, by obliging the peers of 
Great Britain to keep a watchful eye on every attempt 
at eneroachmient upon the dignity of the crown, their 
own rank in ^e country, and Sieir righto as ** hereditary 
lawgivers.*'^ In these times, when speculation is afloat, 
not as to what they will do, but as to what they dare do, 
how true should they be to themselves. Thehr oUiga- 
tions are for more weighty than the ** legal presump- 
tion'* (to use the words of Chancellor Kent, when speak- 
ing of the senate vrith reference to the house of repre- 
sentatives,) ** that the senate will entertain more enlarged 
views of public pc^cy, will fbel a higher and greater 
sense of national character, and a greater regud for 
stability in the administration of die government** 



The preeident «f the United States muit be t dtim 
of the United States, must have "attained the m of 
twenty-one years, and have been fbmteen veart t mi. 
dent in the United States.* He holds his office for fev 
years. He is elected at the same time u (be Tic^ 
preaident, who is president of the senate, bat whohu 
no vote, unless the votes be equally divided. The pre- 
sident, vice-president, and all dvil officers of the Ui£ 
States, are removed from office on impeachmeDtibr ud 
oonriction o^ treason, bribery, or otto high crimei tid 
'misdemeanours. The president is commander-iA^hitf 
of the army and navy : he has the power bj, and vitk 
the advice and consent of the senate, to make treitia, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur: bt 
can convene both houses of congress, on eztrtordimn 
occasions ; and adjourn them, in case of their din{r» 
ment as to the time, to any time he may thbk proper : 
he appointe ambassadors, other public ministers ui 
consuls, juc^s of the supreme court, and all officensf 
the United Stetes whose appointmento are nototiMrva 
provided for by the constitution, and which dnfl le 
established by law, Slc Slc, The president and Ti» 
president are elected by electors appointed in eadi stale 
equal to the whole number of senators and repremti- 
tives to which the stete may be entitled to in eoii|rai; 
but no senator, or representative, or person boldiif n 
office of trust or profit in the United States, shall be ip> 
pmnted an elector. The method of cbooiiag tiise 
electors is threefold : by tho sUte-legisIatares; by^ 
ral ticket; and by districts. The two latter are son 
generally preforred, as the choice emanates more ditecdf 
from the people. Four only of the states,— Ddann, 
South Carolina, Cooisiana, and Tennessee, adopt lii 
former. I think it would be tedious and nuneceavjtt 
give an analysis of these three methods ; soffioe it to I^ 
mark, I have heard it regretted that the oooilitilis 
did not limit the choice to one mode. Chaooeikr KcbI 
says, ^ there would be less apportuuity for dasfeAai 
coalitions and combinations fbr party, or antaitioai ff 
selfish purposes, if the choice of electors wen nM 
to the people at large ; and this seems nowtsbi Ite 
sense and expression of public opimon." Wfaeo tli 
electors have made out the requisito lists, thejinsai 
up to, and opened in the presence of the senile fi< 
bouse of representatives ; and the president andTitf- 
president are chosen in the manner preseribsd bjtis 
twelflh article of the amendmente to the oonstiliti* 
In the year 1801, the federalist candidates for the ^m^ 
denc^ and vice-presidency were Mr. Adams and G«»' 
ral Pinkney ; the republicaoL fovourites were Mr. Je^ 
son and Colonel Burr. Tho two latter obtaiosd a srf 
but equal majority over the former; and to decidil 
tween them was Uie allotted office of the boose of n^ 
sentatives. Mr. Je^rson was chosen after no leu t^ 
thirty-five trials. In the mean time the peopk i«* 
kept in suspense; tho tranquillity of the Usioiia 
endangered; the possibility c^ a recurreoea of a^ 
difficulties was forcibly impressed upon the mia^/ 
Americans ; and an alteration of the daose itgohtiil 
the mode of election of the president and vioe-presdat 
was resolved upon. The old <;Iause oonttised tha> 
words: **The person having the greatest waa^^ 
votes to be president, if such numl^r be a OMJon^J" 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if tbneM 
more than one who have such a majority, and baie* 
equal number of votes, then the house of reprcaentaUia 
shall immediately chooee by ballot one of them MJ 
president, dec.'* The mode of election was alttied; » 
it may still happen that the vote of a single mesbero 
tbe house of representatives may decide it. I* ^^ 
dent Jackson's message of December, ^^^^'^V^ 
'* the necessity fbr an amendment is made so dean| 
bis mind by tbe observation of ite evihi and by w 
many able discussioiis which they have elicited oot* 
floor of conmes, and elsewhere, that he should be w»»^ 
ing in his duty were he to withhold another •^JJJ'l 
of bis deep solicitude on tbe subject A o()ottn|09 
which sometimes places it in the power of a ■iog^.'f. 



her of the house of representetives to decide tn ejeajp 
of so high and solemn a character, is unjust to in* F^ 
pie ; and becomes, when it occurs, a source of •'^ 
rassment to the individuals thus brought into ^o^ 
and a cause of distrust of the represenUtife JJ^ 
Liable as the confederacy is, from ita great exttffc" 
parties founded upon sectional interests, and to t^* 
responding multiplication of candidates ^^^ 
dency, the tendency of the coosUtotiiM rew«»» 



♦ The Presktem must be a oamral torsdtisen; be «!**• 
least tlikty*fv« years Inibe United fltstes.-f'' 
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thB booM of npvraeoUtifM h to de?eh« the eiMtkn 
tnon that bodrt in ahucMit evety initanoe ; and whatever 
choioe may thus be made among ihe candidatei Ana 
preeented to'tham» to aweil the mflnence of particiihr 
mtereata to a degree inconaiatent with the general good.** 
The deetioD of the preaident, immedtatdy bj the peopki 
wtthont the interrentidn of deetors, ia here hinted at 
There ia a lerelliDg qpirii abroad in the United Statei, 
that aheda its infloence over new lawa and inatitutiona : 
if there be a poasibility of a tendency towarda either the 
federal or the denx>cratv^ principwa, that tendency ia 
0are to be democratieal ; and it ia by no meana im- 
probable, that anch a mode of election may, at aome in- 
tore day, be contended fi>r and adopted. Chancellor 
Kent aaya, ■'that the mode of appointment of the presi- 
dent, preaented one of the n^oet diffioolt and momentoua 
qaesdona that coald have oecnpied the daKbecationa of the 
aaaembly which framed the constitation ; and if eter the 
tranquillity of this nation ia iu be diatnrbed, and ita peace 
ieopardiaed by a struggle for power among themaelvea, 
It will be npoD tbia very aobjeet of the ch^ce of a pre- 
sident. It ia the question that ia eventually to atteat 
the goodneaa and try the strength of the conatttotioo, 
&c" Should the mode of election be altered, aa I have 
joet aupposed it may be, we may bid adieu ip the Union 
forthwith. When we consider toe increasing population 
of the United States, the inmienae variety of imereata, 
and that every (tte inhabitant ibela, I may say, person- 
mlly concerned, — whether he be really ao or not, — in the 
nueceaa of hia favourite candidate, we can, in some 
nEienaure,ibre8ee,even under the preaent mode of election, 
how violent, how convulsing, at no very distant period, 
will be the atruggle and part^-feeling ozhibitad at the 
eleetion of an officer, whose opniona on the oonatruction 
of the articlea of the cooatitution, during hia short aa- 
oendancy of ibur yeaia, wiD aflfeot millions with a senti- 
monl of attachment or disgust. When General Jackson 
c^me into office, be immediately thought proper to turn 
OQt aeveral hundred aubordinate officers, whoaa places 
were filled up by his own party. The number of tboae 
who loet their places at the oommeneement of any pre* 
ceding presidency waa extremely small, bearing no pro- 
portion whatever to those dismiaaed by the general. 
The incr^ing weight and importance of the diurs of 
the United Slatea rendered it partly a matter of expe- 
diener to do ao; and, in all human probability, ftiture 
pr^ddenta will find tbemaelvea obliged to follow the ez- 
anapJe. I make no remark on the late petticoat eonfu- 
sion in the United States cabinet ; like the battle of 
Navarino, the best that can be said of it ia^ that it was 
an ^ untoward event.*^ 

The aalary of the president is 25,00(> dollars (X5625) 
a yoar, with the president's house at Washington for 
hia residence ; but his expenses do not equal his income. 
Mr. Calhoun, the vice-president, receives but 5000 dol- 
Jam (jCUdS) a year. The aecretariea for atate, trea- 
aory, war, and navy, and the poet-master-general, re- 
ceive a yearly salary of 6000 dollars (il35U) each, amS! 
work very hard for it, their time and attention being 
fbDy occupied, and oflen till a late hour of the night. 

In the message of 1830, to which I have before re- 
ferred. General Jackson invites the attention of congress 
to the propriety of promoting auch an amendment of 
the constitution aa will render the preaident ineligible 
ailer one term of service; and yet General Jackson is 
af ain a candidate, and most probably a successful can. 
did ate, for the offic% of president at the next election, 
oo the first Wednesday in December, 1833, preparatory 
to his taking office for the twelfth presidential term of 
four years, commencing on the 3d of March, 1833. 

The election of the next — and heaven knows how 
many future presidents ! — will depend upon the known 
opinions of either candidate upon the Cherokee case ; 
upon the question of the renewal of the charter of the 
l^tcd Statea bank, to which I have before adverted ; 
oo lltaaonry ; on whether there is or is not a power 
granted by the constitution to lay out the federal funds 
upon internal improvements throughout the Union; 
and lastly, on the still more important question as to 
the continuance or modi6cation of the existing tarifi*. 
The candidates will moat likely be General Jackson, the 
president of the day,' Mr. Clay, Mr. Wirt, and Mr. Cal- 
Bonn. 

The' opinions of General Jackson are in fiivoar of 
the removal of the Cherokeeaf-he is averse to the re- 
newal of the charter of Ih^ United SUtos Bank; he 
ia a Freemaaon, and believea that the application of 
the federal funds to internal improvementa would be 
anconstitaliooaL Hie opinions on the tariff qoeation 
are oraenlar and ascertain. 



Mr. Clay ia oppoaed to the removal of the Chero- 
kees; he ia in favour of the renewal of the bank char- 
ter; he ia a Mason ; is an advoeata for internal im- 
provementa; and a ataunoh friend to the protecting, 
or, aa it it called by ita aopportera, the American ays- 
tem. 

Mr. Wirt, a gentleman of Maryland, waa the coun- 
sel for the Chirokees before the saprema court. He 
baa lately bean started aa a eandidate by the Anti-ma* 
sons. Smce the abduction and aupposed murder of 
William Morgan, who, a few yeara since, wrote a 
book revealing the secrets of Freemaaonry, the Anti- 
maaons have become gradually more and more nume- 
rous. T)iey profeaa a hatred of all aecret aocieties aa 
dangeroua and unconstitutional; and although they 
will not be able to secure the presidency to themselves, 
yet it is probable they will be sufficiently strong to de- 
feat the election of either of the more obnoxious can- 
didatea. Mr. Wirt's opiniona are supposed to coincide 
with those of Mr. Clay generally ; but with respect to 
the internal improvement aystem, and the tariff quea* 
tion, he is at present uncommitted. 

Mr. Calhoun, the vice-president of the day, ia the 
great champion of the intereata of the southern 
stateSf the nuUifiers, and the anti-tariff party ; and in 
that character, if at all, he will be elected to the preai- 
dency. His opiniona are in favour of the removal of 
the Cherokeea, and of the existence of the United 
Statea Bank. On the aubject of internal improve- 
ments hia opinions are aaid to be changed, he having 
been originally an advocate of the aystem when secre- 
Ury at war in 1819. He ia a '•Nullifier," although 
hia aituation aa vice-preaident baa prevented him from 
showing himaelf in that character ao uniformly aa he 
would have done. The term «* nuUifier,** whieh, like 
the word ** radical*' in ESngland, haa now grown into 
common uae, waa firat adopted by the members firora 
South Carolina, in oongreas, about two vears ago ; the 
doctrine they profoaa waa broached at the aame time. 
A nullifier ia a peraon who holda that the foderal oon. 
stitntion ia merely a compact or league between the 
aeveral atatei ; and that each atate has a right to de- 
cide for itaelf concerning the infracUona of that 
league by the federal government, and to nullify or 
demare void an act of the foderal congreaa within ita 
limita. 

Whatever may be, ^Tf^ by the party who are op- 
poeed to the opiniona of Oeneral Jackson, with refor- 
enee to the advancement of proaperity in the United 
Statea by Ma internal policy merely, his administra- 
tions of the affiurs of hia country with regard to ita 
relatione with foreign powera, haa certainly been gene- 
rally sdcoesaful. He haa obtained for her tiie com- 
mand of a profiUble trade with the Britiah Weet In- 
dian and North American coloniea, thereby settling a 
queation which had already been the subject of sit ne- 
^iations. The president, in his Message, at the 
second sitting of congress, on the 7th of December, 
1890, saya, that this desirable result waa promoted by 
the liberal proviaion of congreaa, in allowing the ports 
of the United States to be open to British shipping be- 
fore the arrangement could be carrried into effi)ct on 
the part of Great Britain, thereby requiting a similar 
act of liberality on the part of the British government 
in 1825. 

He has recovered claims upon the Brasila, Columbia, 
and Denmark, (Vom which kingdom the payment of 
650,000 dollars is aecared to the citixens of the United 
Statea, for apotiations upon their commerce in the yeara 
1808, 9, 10, and 11. Similar claims upon France, for 
iniuriee during the war, have also been lately adjuated 
with that power. 

He haa concluded a treaty of commerce with Mexico ; 
and by another with Columbia, he has iVeed the Ameri- 
can merchants from the discriminating duties which had 
been imposed upon them ; and by another with Turkey 
be has secured a dree paasage m American merchant- 
men, without limitation of time, to and from the Black 
Sea, by which their trade with Turkey ia placed on an 
equal footing with that of other nations. 

By a compact made between the United States and 
the sUte of Georna, on the 24th of April, 18QS, and 
long before any gmd mines were thought of, the United 
States engaged to extinguiah for the uae of Georgia, 
^* aa eariy aa the same could be peaceaUy obtained on 
reasonable terma, the Indian title to the oonn^ of Ta- 
lasaee, and to all the other landa wjthin the state of 
Georffta." Aa gold mines, within two or three yeara, 

I' have been diaoovered in that state, it haa natmally fol. 
towedt that, the molination of the hkliam to remain, and 






that of the Georgiana to get rid of tiiem, haa beooma 
far more decided than formerly. The Indiana (Chero- 
keea) however, claim a voice m the aflhir of their re- 
moval from the land of their fothers ; and that their aa- 
aertiona have other foundationa than those of an appeal 
to eommon justice and humanity, ia proved by the fiuBt, 
that from the S8th of November, 1785, the general go- 
vernment haa made them no less then fifteen diflbient 
treatiea, tbesiBby plailUy acknowledging their indepen- 
dence, and their capacity and power to treat Within 
the last two or three years, however, gold, aa I have be- 
fofo remarked, baa been diaoover e d on the territoriea of 
the Indiana ; and the atate of Georgia haa applied to the 
general government to fiodfil the contract, and rid them 
of the Cherokeea. The general government would be 
willing to come to a proper arrangement with the 
Cherokeea, but they are unwilling to go. The number 
now left ia aboift 15,000 ; the remainder of the tribe, 
since the year 1809, having acceded to the offbr of the 
United Statea, and removed to the lan<b provided for 
them; beyond the Miaaiasippi. When thia part of the 
tribe petitioned to be allowed to remove, the answer |of 
the preaident (Mr. Madison) contained the words, ^ tboae 
who are willing to remove may be aasured of our patroh- 
age, our aid, and our good neiflrhbonrhood." The Georgi- , 
ana, however, happen to think that this is just the time 
for them to go, and they forcibly prevent them firom 
digging for gmd on their own land, aaying, that every 
year will but increaae their anxiety to remain ; and that 
they have no right to dig §btegM when the reversion of 
the land ia in the state. Thsae diapotes yet remain 
unsettled. / 

The Cherokeea are for advanced in civilixatioB ; and 
have among them men of very amerior ahifitiea. They 
adopt in part the costume of Europeans; they Ittve 
schools, and churchea, and a printing press among them ; 
and were fully competent to underatand the fixlowing 
precious piece of humbug, forming part of President 
Jackaon*s message to congress, in l890. ** Humanity 
haa often went over the fate of the aborigioea of thia 
oountry ; and philanthropy haa been long busily em- 
ployed in devising meana to avert it ; but its progresa 
has never for a moment been arrested, and one by one 
have many powerfU tribee diaappeartd from the earth* 
To follow to the tomb the kat of thia race, and to tread 
on the gravea of extinct nationa, exeitoa melancholy re- 
flectiona. But true philanthropy recondlea the rolnd 
to theae viciasitudes, aa it doea to the extinction of one 
generation to niake room for another. Iir the mono- 
menta and fortressea of an unknowi» people spread over 
the extensive regiona of the west, we behold the memo- 
riala of a once powerful laoe, which waa extarmiiftited, 
or has disappeared, to make room for the exiating sav- 
age tribee, Slc &c. The tribes which oecapimi the 
coontriea now conatituting the eaatem atatea, were an- 
nihilated or have melted away to make room for the 
whitea. The waves of population and chrilixatioa are 
rdling to tiM weatward; and vre now pr<moee to acquire 
the countriea occupied by the red men or the aooth and 
weat, by a fiur exohai^ne, and at the expense of the 
United States, to send trom to a land where their ezisl- 
enoe may be prolonged and nerhapa made perpetual. 
Doubtless it will be painfW to leave the gravea of their 
fothers ; but what do they more than our ancestors did, 
or than our children are new dmng 7 To better their 
condition in unknown landa, our fbrefiithers left all that 
waa dear in earthly objected our children by thouaaada 
yearly leave the land of their birth to §%tk new homea 
m distant regions. Doea humanity weep at theae pain- 
ful aeparations from every thing animato and inanimato 
with which the young heart hu beeome entwined? Far 
from it *. It is rather a aoorce of joy that our country 
ai&rda aoope where our young population may range 
uaoonatrained in body or m mind, developtng tm power 
andfacultieaofmanmtheirhigheat perfection. These 
remove hnndreda aiul almoat thouaanda of mllea at their 
own expenae, purohaae the lands they t>ceopy, and wap^ 
port themselves at their new home nom the moment of 
their arrival. Can it be cruel in thia government, when, 
by eventa which it cannot control, the Indian ia made 
discontented with hia ancient home, to purehaar hia 
landa, to give him a new and extenaive territory, to pay 
the expeaaes ^ hb removal, and aupport him a year in 
hia new abode 7 How many thouaanda of our own people 
would gladly embrace the opportunity of removing to 
the weat on auch conditiqiM» If the eflfors made to the 
Indiana were extended to them, they would be bailed 
with gratitude and joy. 

«* And ia it aoppoaad that the WBndarhi|r tavage has a 
sttooger aitaahoMit to hia hona than the eeitM, civil- 
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iio4 Chrittiui 7 Is it more affliotinur to him to leave tlie 
grraves of hb fathers, than it is to oar brothers and 
children 7 Rightly considered, the policy of the general 
goTemment towards the red roan, is not oply liberal but 
generous. He is unwilling to submit to the laws of the 
states, and to mingle with their population. To sare 
him IVom this alternative, or, perhaps, utter annihila- 
tion, the general go? emment kindly difers him a new 
home ; and proposes to pay the whole expense of his're- 
jnoval and settlement.** 

I will here introdnoe a few remarks on what is called 
the gokl region in the United States, with the kind as- 
sistance of Mr. Damm, a Swedish gentleman resident 
at New York, and connected with the gold mines. I 
have selected them, with a very few alterations, fVom 
the reports on the subject lately published by the govern- 
ment. It is now about thirty years since gold was dis- 
covered in North Car<4ina ; it was fbtmd in the sand 
and gravel of different water-courses, first in Cabarras 
county, soon afterwards in a county of Montgomery in 
that state. Until within a few years past, the process 
of washing for gold was principally confined to the two 
counties just named. The greater portion of the gold 
tJHis procured was found in small pieces, varying in size 
fVom one pennyweight down to particles of extreme 
minuteness ; at most of the mines, however, it is not 
uncommon to find pieces of a much larger size; for ex- 
ample, at Cabarras, a single piece has bran found weigh- 
ing twenty-eight poun£ avoirdupois, besides several 
other pieces varying fit>m four to sixteen pounds. The 
proprietor of the same mine affirms, that about a hun- 
dred pounds avoirdupois have been fimnd in pieces, 
about one pound in weight ; these large pieces, however, 
compose but a small portioa of the whole product of the 
mines. 

At a mine in Montgomery county, a number of pieces 
of about one pound weight have been found. One of 
them weighed fi>or pounds eleven ounces, and atiother 
three pounds. In Anson county, during the summer of 
1896, a piece of gold weighing ten pounds, another of 
four pounds wei^t, together with a number of small 
pieces, were taken up out of the sands and gravel of 
Richard0on*s creek. These discoveries have been chiefly 
made in or near beds of streams ; but in some instances 
depodtes of considerable extent have been fimnd on the 
sides and tops of hills. 

It was not, however, until about six years ago, that 
the ffold mines, properly speaking, were discovered in 
Norm Carolina, that is, gold in regular, well-defined 
veins. This discovery, like that of the alluvial deposits, 
was in some measure accidental A persdn, while 
washing the sand and gravel of a small rivulet for gold 
in Montgomery county, observed that he could never 
find it b^end a certain spot in ascending the stream ; 
but at the point where the |;oId seemed to cease, he dis- 
covered a quartz vein runmng into the hill on one side 
of the channel, and at right an^es with the course of 
the rivulet Having frequently taken up out of the bed 
of the stream, pieces of quartz with bits of gold attached 
to them, he came to the conclusioa that the gold found 
scattered below, must' have, come out of the vein of 

fuartz; and he determined to pursue it into the hilL 
le had done so but for a few feet, when he struck u 
beautiful deposit of the metal in a matrix of quartz, and 
subsec^uentl^ another in carbonate of lime. In follow- 
ing this vem about thirty or fortv feet longitudinally, 
ami at a depth of not more than fifteen or eighteen feet, 
he feimd a succession of what are technically termed, 
nests, fi-om which he took out more than 15,0(!0 dwt of 
virgin gold. Soon afterwards the mine fell into other 
hands; and the working of the vein has been discon^ 
tinued in consequence of the quantity of water which 
made its i^ipearance; though it is understood that 
It win be resumed in a short time. Tliis discovery of 
the metal in regular veins, presented the subject m a 
new and interesting point of view; and directed a search 
for gold anieng the hills and high grounds, and particu- 
larly for veins traversing the earth. 

In the course of the summer, afler the developement 
of Baninger*s mine, some valuable mines were dis-, 
covered m Mecklenburgh county^. The product of 
these, worked in the rudest manner, without skill or 
capital, was so great as to excite general notice ; and 
stimubted the limd-owners in that section to search fer 
these hidden treasures. The mines now began to at- 
tract the attention of the public; and several persons of 
enterprise, and some capital, repaired to the spot Some 
of them made investments, began to erect machinery, 
and worked the veins with system and regularity, llie 
aoeoess oi the first adveotarers in this new enterprise, 



and fer a time the- attention pf every body who sought to 
engage m the mining business, was exclusively turned 
towards M)9cklenburgh county. ' The consequence was, 
a constant search for gold was kept up in mat county, 
and not unattended wim success, as many very promis. 
ing veins were discovered. These Mecklenburgh mines 
were the first that attracted attention ; and the first that 
were examined and worked with skill and management 
They were, of course, greatly in advance of every other 
part of the region, and the products have been greater in 
proportion to the labour, and capital, and skill that hAve 
been applied to them. 

In the course of the succeeding year, a very extensive 
and rich vein was discovered in Guilferd county; and 
it was soon operated upon by more than one hundred 
hands, who flocked in nrom the country around, and re- 
ceived permission to dig there. The discovery of one 
vein in a district, furnishes the means of finding others. 
The people of the neighbourhood visit it, examine the 
appearances of the ores, and other signs and indicaticms, 
and thus in some degree are qualifi^ to make a search 
on their own lands or elsewhere. This was the case in 
Gruilford county ; the discovery of the first vein was soon 
followed by - tlie opening of several others. The same 
plan will be followed in every district, until the gold re- 
gion be explored, and the places ^vhich exhibit anj 
external signs of gold be thoroughly known. About this 
time Cabarras county, which h^ hitherto been only con- 
sidered as productive in its washings, was ascertained to 
be a vein-mining district; and discoveries to the same 
effect were made about the same period at Lincoln. 

It ii less than two years and a half ago, since gold in 
veins was first discovered in Davidson coun^ ; it having 
previously been found only in and near the beds of rivu- 
lets and creeks. Within the last few months, veins have 
been op^ed in ^e adjoining countr of Handdph. 
Rowan, situated between Davidson and Cabarras coun- 
ties, embraces a ccmsiderable section of the gold region, 
and contains manj veins whose external appearance is 
good and promising. The metal is also found in the 
streams: some few veins have also been opened in Ire- 
dell county, and are now in a course of developement 

While progress had been thus making in opening 
veins, and in ascertaining their situations, some valuable 
discoveries of stream deposits occurred in a section of 
the state of North Carolina, hitherto not suspected to be 
within the range of the f^M rcffion. In Burke county, 
one of the moetmountainous of the state, and one, two, 
or more feet under the sur&ce, a layer of sand and 
gravel is found, varying from a few inches, sometimes to 
more than a foot, in thickness ; in this layer the virgin 
gold is found, generally in small partides about the size 
of a pin*s heac^ and very oflen as large as a grain of 
com ; it is separated, and collected fitmi the accompany- 



ing matter, by washing. Water is abundant; and the 
alMence of clay and adhesive matter in the auriferous 



for fear of deception, dealt but lil^ in it ; thv oecMi» 
ed the greater part of the sold to be taken to Pjnkdd 
phia, where, if not sold to toe goldsmiths or mereki^ 
It was deposited in the mint ; so that at all eventi tw. 
tion of it always contrived to reach that «i*«Mifl tnirt 
But now the case is diffinnent : a market fer the goMi 
opening in most of the cities of the United Sutei: goii 
smiths and jewdlers, having ascertained its oomiiuitit 
purity, which is said to be greats than that of the g^ 
of Mexico or the Brazils, will generally becomepomhi. 
sers for their own use. 

lliat there will be an increase in the prodoetioftfa 
mines every succeeding year, admits of very little ^ 
when the gradual enlargement of the goM region, » 
tending t&ough Virginia, North and South Cudm. 



layer, makes the process of washing exceedingly easy. 
A number of these deposits have luready been found, 
and some of them have proved to be very productive. 
It may be here mentioned, that in the adjoining county of 
Rutherford, gold in deposit has also be^ found ; but as 
yet, not mu(m labour has been expended in that quarter. 
One veiti, which is very encouraging, has been worked 
regularly ; another vein of good expectations has been 
discovered. 

In short the veins and pkoes of deposit are very nu- 
merous, and scattered over the wlu^ country, with a few 
exceptions ; and the gold which is produced finds a market 
so roMlily, that it is difficult to give a ver^ correct esti- 
mate of the product of mines oithe Carohnas, l^ginia, 
and Georgia ; but it was said to amount to 500,000 dol- 
lars in iSo, from North Carolina alone. Donng that 
year, nearly the whole gold coinage of the United States* 
mint, was fix>m native ffold. The coinage was 643405 
dollars in g(4d coin : of this, 125,000 was derived from 
MCxicoii South America, and the West Indies; 19,000 
firom Africa, 466,000 from the gold region of the United 
States, and about 33,000 firom sources not ascerteined. 
Of the gold of the United States above mentioned, 
24,000 may bestated to have come firom Virmia, 204,000 
fitmi North Carolina, 26,000 from South Carolina, and 
212,000 firom Georgia. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that bere- 
afier the quantity of domestic gold that will be received 
at the mmt, will bear ^a less proportion to the whde 
amount found, than has been the case heretofore ; the 
reason is this: hitherto, Philadelphia may be said to 
have been nearfy the only market £»- the article ; gold- 
smiths and merchants at New YQrk,*and other cities in 
the Union, were imaoqnaintad with it; and therefore 



and 'Georgia — the number of paeons tnmiiig tfaeira 
tentioB the business — themiUs that arenowetediBfii 
various p laces t h e imfMovements in the mode of vaL 
ing and general management, axe made the tobjed g 
consideratioiL 

The improvements in machinery have been eoondov 
ble within the last two y^vs : it is believed, Immrib; 
that as yet they are far nom being perfect Hiedeita 
in the present mode of extracting the goU are H 
known to those most extensively engaged in tiitbar 
ness ; and some of the miners, even at this tuBMc 
turning their attention towards the introduetioo oToda 
methods, promising more economy and gmto mik 
Grinding the ore in water with the vertiod staDe,ikk 
is the method practised in Chili, is now thcfncmm 
generally used ; but the liabilities of the vfiticd, « 
Chilian mill, to become disordered — the wtsle of |«i 
and quicksilver — the irregularity of results &mk 
same ores— the want of proper <mec^ on the worbo, 
together with minor objections, vrill probaUj, ioiM 
years more, cause these mills to be in a great mum 
discontinued, except in small eataMinhinenti, iii k 
certain classes of ores in the larger ones. 

The auriferious veins of NorSi Carolina and Tofiii 
have not vet been sufficientiy devdoped. As jet not i 
single thah in the whole range of countiy (exc^atlk 
Charlotte mine^ near a small town of that nsDe, wriii 
under the direction of the Chevalier de Rivifinolii ta 
been carried down to the depth of a hundred feeL S» 
venty to eighty feet is the greatest depth yet ittao^! 
and thirty foet is more than an average on the oaa* 
cavation: as &r, however, as these expMiiDeiitshi«c|f^ 
they fumishno reason todoubtthe durabilityof tlieiDBa] 
for thus far, the well-defoied veins not only retain tlit 
first size, but, in many cases, become larger, to^^ 
often than otherwise, improve in richnos. Tbif* 
cumstance has given rise to an idea among the co«* 
workmen, that me vein grows richer about the titft 
reaches water. On the whole, when it is considered,* 
in Mexico, Saxony, and other great mining di^ 
veins have been successfully followed downward! ■* 
than 2500 feet ; the probability that the veins in Ik i* 
led States will improve, is at least, as great as that w? 
will become poorer. 

Nor is it in the nature of things, that any «im*»" 
ble portion of the whole number of veins cowj 
there, much less all of them, have already beoi &» 
vered. . 

The usual way that discoveries are made, is tojj^ 
some of the earth or gravel lying on the topofthen'* 
and wash it in an iron pan. If any fine P*'^^ ^f? 
are found, the vein is Known to be aoriferoosi wj' 
degree of richness and value is judged of bj t nn^ 
of circumstances. This fine g^d without douWw» 
oiit of the vein, the top of which had been dismtepU* 
and fiillen to pieces. There are many 'w*^,!^ 
every district, the tops of which show no IJjJJ'^^r 
other indicating substances are abundant *"* J'JJJ 
bility is, that of some Uiem at a greater depth J»J 
prove highly auriferous. ^^ .^ 

Reviewing all that has been said on the snbpct, ii 
be seen that the whole business is yet «» Hsiiw^J 
the only cause for wonder is, that so ^^J"^ 
done in so short a time. Ignorance and P^^^^J^^ 
to be overcome, and ridicme was liberally bestotw 
the few who engaged in the businesB. ^ 

If the work jrfoceed as rapidly for w™® 7^ j--. 
as It has for the three years pai, tiw chaMea «» °SJ 
pearance of things wUl become ^'^^'"r^LJiti 
are some persons of intelligence, mostly w^*'^^ 
distance, who seem to apprehend that *he mj«« 
United States wiU produce <»iMequeBCWffliw«Jr 
that followed to Spain and her cokmies from t»<^ 
of tiie mines of Soutii America andMMO«» ^ 
stopping to inquire how far these «»*ff'?*l,- ^ 
casionedby Uie mines of the ne^ worW.it mj 
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nwrkad with truth, that no sort of analogy is to be 
fyaxtd in the conditioii and eiroaufltancee of the two 
co«mtrie0; and that neither the atateaman nor the philo- 
eopber need anticipate that the reanlta will be simiiar. 

Tkat great effiscts will be Drodacod ia bejrond quae- 
tiou ; and theae will show tnamselTes in the inoreasing 
prosperity of the oountry. Among the advantages 
that will follow from the developement of the mines, 
is the encouragement they give to agricaltare, in the 
withdrawal of some of its sorplos labour, and giving 
it new employment They will create home markets 
for thb anrplos prodoets of the farmer ; and this will 
eocoarage him to improve his farm, and increase the 
productiveness of his lands. As yet, this influence 
has not been mncfa fell; but a close observer may see 
that the improvement has commonced, though it will 
not be generally perceptible until the division of labour 
more fully takes place between the farmer and the 
miner. Mininj? and farming are two very dtflerent 
pursuits; and faimers will soon see that it is prudent 
far them to stick to the plough, and sell or let the aurife- 
roio9 veins to the miner. 

An important changCxwiU also take place (at a very 
distant period) in the staples of the gold country ; cotton 
will be less and less cultivated in the mining districts ; 
while the bread stuff, fiurinaoeous, succulent vegetables — 
and stock, will claim the chief attention. This change 
in tfie Staines of the agricultmist, will in itself produce 
iBapoftBjA results. Hie opening of the mines, and the 
proepect of profitaUe employment, will in some degree 
cheek that spirit of emigration which has been carrying 
off so many* enterprising and useful citizens, and wiu 
bring into me country men of wealth, intelligence, busi. 
neos hatMts, and general enterprise. 

The opening m the mines has been attended vnth one 
primary andbad efiect ; that of creating a mania for 
speculation. The usually attendant feilures and mishaps 
wiH co-operate with other causes, to throw the mines 
into the bands of a distinct class of men, who, having a 
knowledge of the business, and having coital at com- 
mand, will eventually conduct all the mining operations 
in the countnr. 

Whether the efiects be good or bad, their influence 
win not be confined to Norm Carolina. It will be felt in 
Virginia, South Carolma, and Greorgia — the people in 
the upper parts of these states having &r more interest 
in the mines than is generally suppowd. 

"When the cheapness of obtaimng the timber neoev- 
sary 1^ machinery, the certainty of labour, and the. se- 
eurity of property under such a government as that of the 
United Stetes, are deeply consi&red ; these mines might 
be fitf more worth the attention o€ an EngHsh company 
than many a scheme in which EngHsh capital is already 
embarked. Applications to government for charters wifl 
most ptobaUy be more numerous in every succeeding 
year. The capital required to form a company would 
not, I was informed, exceed 40,0002. or 50,000^ 

No one can visit the United States without hearing' of 
President Jackson's celebrated ** veto*' on internal im- 
provements, and every disinterested individual would, I 
humbly think, be ready to admit that the sentiments it 
contains are just and valuable, because they display a 
solid attachment to the letter of the constitution. By 
the articles of the constitution, the powers of the federal 
goivemment, with reference to its expenditure of the na- 
tional funds upon internal improvements in the Union, 
are confined to the establishment of post-offices and poet- 
roads. On the 27th May, 1890, in the firm persuasion 
that the words ** post-roads** could apply only to those 
which might prove of general benefit to the citizens of 
the Union, and not to those which conferred an advan- 
tage only upon the inhabitants of any particular state, a 
bill entitled ** An Act authorising a subscription of stock 
in the Maysville, Washington, Paris, and hejineUm 
turnpike road Company,'* was returned by the president 
to the house of representatives, without having received 
his ngnature. In the veto by which it was accom- 
panied, he shows that ** grants fer internal improvements 
from the national treasury, have been made professedly 
under the control of the general principle, that the wor^ 
which might be thus aided should be of a general, not 
local— national, nor state character ; and that a disregard 
of tins distinction would of necessity lead to the su^er- 
sbn of the federal system, llie road in question had 
no regard to any general system of improvements, and 
was exchisively without the limits of the state; starting 
at a point on the C^iio river, and running out sixty miles 
to an interior town, and even as fer as that state was 
ccneemed, of partial, net general advantage." In an- 
other part c£ the veto he adds, ** that if it be the desire 



of the people, that the agency of the federal government 
should be confined to the aj^iropriatifm of money in 
aid of such undertakings in virtue of state authority ; 
then the occasion, the manner, and the extent of the ap- 
propriations, should be made the subject of constitutional 
regulation." In about three years, the national debt of 
the United States will be paid off^ and the government 
win find itself in the possession of a surplus revenue of 
ten or twelve millions of dollars. To divide it amongst 
the states would be unconstitutional, because it wiU ren- 
der the states too dependent on the fevour of the fede- 
ral TOvemment ; and as it is collected chiefly by means 
oi me tarifl*, it cannot cease to exist so long as the tariff 
remains in force. 

Without a limited and defining authority, arising 
fi*om a constitutional adjustment of this power of distri- 
bution upon equitable principles, it is beyond a doubt 
that neither Mr. Clay, nor any other person who may 
be president, could give any thing like universal satis- 
fection amid the "• scramble for appropriations,'* — as 
the veto has it, — ^which could not but ensue upon the 
conflicting and uncontrollable variety of interest that is 
annualfy mcreasing in the American community. 



The progress of reform in England, and in Europe 
generally, is watched with the most intense interest by 
Uie Americans. A deep feeling of regard and sympa- 
thy fer the mother country, as they term it, is still s^ne- 
rai, and I think increasing ; and though most oi the 
Americans believe thdir own country is the first in the 
world, they are still reasonable enough to assign to 
Great Britain the second place in the sciue of 
nations. Those airs which it must be admitted so 
frequently render an Englishman ridiculous, when 
travelling on the old continent, would be entirely thrown 
away in the United States. All pretensions to import- 
ance are disregarded, even without being canvassed, as 
they might be in Europe ; but so long as an Englishman 
behaves with propriety, the Americans will entertain 
mcHre respect for his name and character, than they care 
to avow openly. They wish us well through our troubles, 
and watch wim sincere pity what they consider to be the 
apprdadung downfal of our constitution: but at the 
same time their national vanity receives something very 
like gratification firom the belief that we shall be ferced 
to adopt a form of government similar to their own. 
Hiat the American ferm of government is admirably 
adapted to a new country, that that oountry has astonish- 
ing resources, and that the Americans lose no time in 
making the most of tibem, (I speak of America bb a 



country, not of the IMion, fer America mast thrive 
come what will to the government,) that it has thriven 
under its institutions, wad is at present enjoying an ex- 
emption frmn many evik incidental to dder conntries, 
it would be an absurdity to deny. But the natural 
causes of prosperity which the Ameneansso pre-eminent- 
Ij enjoy, must not be mistaken, as they most fendly and 
nequentfy are, fer the positive effects, and little more 
than the positive effisctB, of a good government, however 
good and well adapted that government may be. Tlie 
American constitution has never been tried. That it 
was nearly a bonkrtqit at the dose of the last war, was a 
trial of the resources of the country, not <^ its institutions. 
Forty years Is no time to test tlie strength of a govem- 
mentlike that of the United States, when civilixation is ex- 
tended over 80 small a proportion of them. The good 
b perceived at present ; the ev^s are latent, and com- 
paratively little feh. But there are among the intitutions 
<^ the Union the seeds of discord and confusion, whose 
growth is only stifled by the bustle of commercial pm-- 
suits, and that panacea fer every political disease, a fine 
country, abouiKting in resources, and of small popula- 
tion in comparison to its extent It is possiUe that the 
mischief will not be felt, so long as there is no real mo- 
tive for disaffection : so long in feet as the people are 
not in want, which may not be the case while ground 
yet remains to be cultivated. 

In Elnghind and America universal suff'rage would 
be alike only in name. In America it is true, that aJ- 
most every one can vote ; but then it is equally true, 
that excepting in the larger cities in which may be al- 
ways found, even in America, a certain proportion of 
persons without any ostensible means of getting a 
livelihood, every one has at least a prospectiye cer- 
tainty of the acquisition of property. The poor^ 
comparatively speaking, are so few, that aniversal suf- 
frage is, at present^ but a mere hydra in embryo. 
Were the present course of improvement to proceed 
without interruption, from what the political econo- 
mists caH the disturbing causes^ — were luxury to be 
kept at a distance, and a ibrced equality and content- 



ment to be preserved by a strong and universal axer« 
tion of the ueraocratic principle, — ^it would be demon* 
strable, that the American constitution would last for 
centuries; or in other words, till the country became so 
thickly peopled as to be subject to the evils resulting 
to England, and the other dynasties of Europe. If a 
democracy be essentially the best form of government, 
It would follow that a surplus population, that unhap. 
py proof of its excellence, would but be called the soon- 
er into existence. Then will come the real moment of 
trial, whether a democracy can exist under the pres- 
sure of want — whether those that have any thing to 
lose, would not be at the mercy of those that have 
noi---whetber an equality of condition would not be 
considered as conferring a title to a community of 
goods — whether, when such a state of things is appre* 
bended, a standing armed force, be it called by what 
name it may, would not be necessary, not to repress 
foreign invasion, but to put down domestic eommo- 
tions — whether taxes must not be levied for its sup. 
port--and whether those taxes would not be found ex-. 
ceedingly troublesome. In an artide in the American 
Quarterly Review, (July 1831,) evidently wriUen in a 
wantonness of spirit that savours of ambition, or dis- 
appointment, or of both, and in which we are kindly 
told the easiest road to ruiui it is remarked that ** our 
forefathers were habituated to the European system* 
but they built up the republican colonies with infinite 
ease.** But may it not be here remarked, that as it ia 
the boast, and justly the boast, of the Americans, and 
of the New Eoglanders in particular, that the tone or 
liberty which pervades their institutions is derived 
through the blood of the Puritans, who did build up 
the colonies with infinite ease, and whose descendants 
are still living ; so it must not be fergotton that the 
Hampdens, the Hazelrigs, the Croaiwdls, and others, 
who were prevented from embarking for America by 
the order of ihek obstinate and ill-fated monarch, 
were men of the same opinions as the *^ forefathers** 
mentioned above ; that they did remain behind*-that 
they did fight against the monarchy of England— that 
Ihey did c^tain the victory — that Ihey did eajoy the 
ascendancy to their hearts' content — and that they did 
establish a commonwealth in England, not to flourish 
for ever as an example to the world, but to be over- 
thrown by a military ferce, which brought back the 
son of the last king amid the acdamations of eveiy 
rank of society. 

Supposing the blood to be shed, and the horrors to 
be passed through, that must be shed and passed 
through before the experiment of a commonwealth 
could be again tried in England, is it possible that it 
could exist, situated as Great Britain Is with reference 
to the other powers of Europe, without an unemploy- 
ed standing army 7 and then again, is it possible that 
it could exist with one ? Where in the annals of tbe- 
world can the compatibility of the one and the other 
be pointed to? England is but paying the penalty 
necessarily consequent on her career of prosperity. 
Her constitution can no more be blamed for the exist- 
ence of a standing army, than for a superabundant 
population, or the enormous size of London. 

By what then is it probable that the career of the 
Union will be disturbed 7 Are not wealth and luxury 
to have their due weight 7 It is to the credit of the 
Americans, that individual wealth has never yet been 
employed for any unconstitutional purpose; but it is 
nevertheless true, that an aristocracy is most undeni- 
ably springing up in every city of the Union. In the 
course of time many large fortunes will be amassed, 
and opulent families will be distributed throughout 
the country. It will be but in the spirit of human na- 
ture, that a person in possession of what in common 
American would be termed **an elegant location,** 
should wish to have upon it a better house than hia 
neighbours, and that another should wish to have a 
itilT better; and is it to be believed that the head of a 
rich and ambitious family will be for ever, as now, re- 
strained by the voice of public opinion firom doing his 
utmost to prevent a fine place from going out of his 
family. Can the indination remain in thraldom, and 
the man be said to enjoy liberty 7 Will not one exam- 
ple be followed as a precedent by five. hundred others? 
and will not an hereditary aristocracy be produced in 
this manner 7 



The system of entails in England is considered by the 
Americans as highly pernicious ; but their idea of its 
extent is far beyond; the truth. On this head I have 
heard great ignorance displayed by them. Some think 
that an entailed estate cannot be destroyed at all ; but 
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that an entailed estate cannot, in any case, be destroy- 
ed without the cooseot of the eldest son, is the more 
common error ; one which is prevalent with the unini- 
tiated even in England, and is, of course, still more so 
among iho Americans, who are but little aware that 
an estate cannot, in any case, be rendered unalienable 
^for more than one generation; or, technically speak- 
ing, for more than a life or lives In being, and twenty- 
one years afterwards. Tdis rule has been a favorite 
with English lawyers, because, on the one hand, it 
prevents landed property from being unavailable for 
commercial purposes for a longer period than one gen- 
eration ; and,''on the other, it makes reasonable allow- 
ance for the English policy of keeping up the fami- 
lies of our nobility and gentry. From whence theq 
does the vulgar error principally arise? From this 
circumstance : under the usual form of settlement, the 
father has the present enjoyment of the estate, and 
the son has the inheritance in tail in expectancy ; and 
in this case the father and son, as soon as the latter is 
of age, may do what they please with the estate ; and 
it is a very common arrangement for them to agree to 
make a fresh settlement, which ties up the estate for 
another generation. But this is ^ only an exercise of 
their absolute power of disposal, which they might, if 
they pleased, exercise by selling the estate, or other- 
wise getting rid of it If no fresh settlement has been 
made, and the son outlives the father, he alone may 
do what he pleases with the estate, without -asking the 
consent of his eldest son or of any other person. The 
Americans are little aware that there js not a noble- 
man's estate in the country, with the exception of 
Blenheim, Strathfieldsa^, and perhaps half a dozen 
, others, where the reversion is in the crown under some 
very old grant, which could not be absolutely disposed 
of^ once^ at leastj in 'every generation. That there is a 
power of making unalienable entails in Scotland, 
(with irritant and resolutive clauses, as the Scotch 
lawyers have it,) where the person making them is not 
indebted at the time, is a truth which I do not con- 
ceive could have given rise to the error respecting 
' those in England. 

The proceedings at the next session of congress will 
be of the utmost importance, and before this work bo 
out of the press, the tariff question will probably have 

fiven rise to as much angry discussion as has ever beeu 
eard within the walls of the capitol. 

The tariff, that is to say, the principle of effectual 
protection to domestic industry, is supported by about 
two-thirds of the American people. Manufactures 
sprung up during the late war, and millions of dollars 
have since been invested in them on the faith o£ the 
tariff. After the conclusion of hostilities, the war du- 
ties were repealed generally ; but some of them were 
continued for the protection of domestic industry. 
This was effected in 1816, and by the influence of the 
southern votes ; and, strange as it may appear, was es- 
pecially supported by the members of South Carolina ; 
whilst the northern members were not generally par- 
tial to the measure. The southern states at that period, 
were averse to the expense of a naval establishment: 
they disliked foreign commerce, because it tended to 
embroil the country in disputes with the European 
powers, and they were therefore friendly to a moderate 
tariff. In 1824, additional protection was given to 
■manufactures. It was opposed by New England and 
the south, and supported by the middle and western 
states. In 1828, still further protection was given, not- 
withstanding a violent opposition from the southern 
states, who now felt the error they had been guilty of. 

The tariff question, then, is simply this. The north- 
em states are manufacturers ; the southern states are 
cotton growers. The southern states have never ob- 
jected to such duties on imported foreign manufactures, 
as would be sufficient for the purposes of a revenue 
equal to the government expenditure ; but beyond what 
is necessary for the attainment of that object, they are 
entirely averse to the tariff, because Great Britain does 
not buy so much of their cotton as she would if her 
. manufactured goods were not excluded from the mar- 
kets of the United States, by means of the protecting 
duties. The inhabitants of South Carolina are mon 
violently opposed to the tariff. One-third of them 
would, if they could, secede from the Union immedi- 
ately. 

In the year 1823, the crop of cotton amounted to 
420,000 bales. In the jrear 1831, the crop has been as- 
certeined to be 1,070,000 bales, of which, 165,000 are 



consumed in the home maira&ctories, and the remain- 
der is exported, chiefly to England. 

Certainly, if ever there was a countnr upon earth 
where the principles of free trade could be allowed an 
existence, that country is tlie states of North America, 
so long as they remiiin united. When we contemplate 
their unbounded resources, and their endless extent, we 
must admit that they afford scope for a species of energy 
altogether without present parallel in the old continent ; 
and it is difficult to believe, that free trade should not be 
a part of their system* not only because it would cor- 
respond with the boasted freedom of their institutions, 
but on account of the certainty of benefit they would 
ultimately derive firom it. But from the entirely dif- 
ftrent sources of wealth of the northern and southern 
states, there emanates a disparity of interests, which, 
with reference to the enormously increasing influence 
of the new cotton states, are, it is plain, but partially 
developed at present. The settlement of disputes aris- 
ing from the differences of soil and climate, in them- 
selves uncontrollable by leffinlative interference, must 
be a subject far more difficult to grapple with, than that 
which merely relates to internal improvements, which 
may be assisted by an alteration of the constitution. 
Many Americans will probably tell you, as they have 
told me, that the Union is becoming stronger and 
stronger ; they will assure ^ou that there is a growing 
conviction, that the complaints of the southern states 
are without foundation, that their sufferings are chiefly 
imaginary, and that their citizens will, sooner or later, 
come to the same opinion ; that four-fiflhs of all the ar- 
ticles that are taxed, cither heavily or lightly, are con- 
sumed in the northern, western, and the tariff states, 
while at the same time, a home market exists for from 
150,000 to 200,000 bales of the best cotton of the south- 
ern states, at the best prices: that the party war which 
rages in newspapers throughout the Union, means 
nothing at all ; and that, to use the quotation so #ell ap- 
plied by Mr. Adams in his last 4th of July oration, de- 
livered at Quincy, near Boston, •* We angry lovers mean 
not half we say." it is probable that some part of what 
is said by an American country newspaper on the<«ub- 
iectof party, may be nonsense; but one cannot help 
being a little sceptical, when higher authorities, and the 
proceedings of public meetings, are consulted, which, if 
we are to judge by the excitement they occasion, are 
not quite a farce, whatever county meetings may be in 
England. 

The report of the committee read at the anti-tariff 
convention, which took place at Philadelphia on the 5th 
of October, 1831, contains amongst others, the following 
strongly worded passage, spring of " that feeling of 
resentinent which is goaded into activibr by a sense of 
oppression, and embittered by the recollection, that it 
is the hand of a brother that inflicts it,** it proceeds, 
"do you doubt its existence, its nature, or degree? 
look to the character of this assembly, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is convened: give your 
attention to the history of the past, and be admonished 
by the novel and extraordinary spectacle which is pre- 
sented to your view — do not close your eyes altogether 
to the fact, that this assembly is without parallel in the 
annals of the government; that we are freemen, and the 
representatives of freemen, who speak to you of our 
violated rights ; that we have come from different, and 
distant parts of the Union, to join in demanding their 
restoration; that a consciousness of strength is the off- 
spring of united couriscl; and that our purpose is not the 
less firm, because it is annoimced to you peaceably, and 
m the spirit of conciliation.** The reports of the differ- 
ent committees of investigation, appointed by ttc oppo- 
sition or tariff convention, which commenced its sittimrs 
at New York on the 26th of October, had not appeared 
in print when I quitted America. 

Mr. Adams, a strong tariff man, and residing in the 
heart of the tariff states, in his lost 4th of July oration, 
speaking of the doctrine of " nullification,** which, he 
says, " contains withm itself an absurdity, importing a 
pretending right of one state in this Union, by vulue of 
her sovereignity, to make that null and void which it 
pre-suppoees to be null and void before,** proceeds, by 
saying* " that it is a principle under which the pillars of 
the Union are tottering while he is spring.** On the 
other side, Mr. Calhoun, at the head of the anti-tariff 
party, and one of the cleverest men in America, in his 
" sentiments upon the subject of state rights and tariff,** 
says, that "whatever diversity of opinion may exist in 
relation to the principle, or the effect on the productive 
industry of the country of the present, or any other tariff 
of protection, there arfe certain political consequences 



flowinfir from the present which none can doubt, md i 
must deplore. It would be in vain to attempt to eei. 
ceal, that it has divided the country into two great na- 
graphical divisions, and arrayed them agunt ^ 
other, in opinion at least if not in the interat ak, 
on some of the meet vital of poUtical tabjects-oia 
finance, its commerce, and its industry-~8u^ecti old 
lated above all others, in the time of peace, to prvb 
excitement, and in relation to which the tariff has ^ 
the sections in question in deep and dangerous otnflei 
If there be any point on which the (I was goio^tosr 
southern section, but to avoid, as &r as poesibleiUeiaa. 
ful feelings such discussions are calculated to exdtrj 
shall say) weaker of the two sections is unanimoffi,!! 
that its prosperity depends m a great measure mk 
trade, l^ht taxes, economical and, as &r as poo&s, 
equal disbursements of the public revenue, and as ;& 
shackled industry ; leaving them to pursue wfaalem e» 
appear most advantageous to their interests. Froati 
Potomac to the Mississippi there are few indeed, !»■ 
ever dividied on other poin^ who would aot, if dep« 
ent on their volition, and if they regarded the inten 
of their particular section only, remove from ooomm 
and interest every shackle, reduce the revenue to ti 
lowest point that the wants of the government &iijjff. 
quired, and restrict the appropriations to the moit mak 
rate scale, consistent with the peace, the iecantj,iBi 
the engagements of the pubUc ; and who do notyn 
that the opposite system is calculated to throw on tk 
an unequal burthen, to repress their prosperity, td% 
encroach on their enjoyment On all these deepijia 
portant measures the opposite opinion fU'evails, if u 
with equal unanimity, with at least a greatly prr^ 
derating majority in the other and strong sectw,! 
that no two distmct nations ever entertained wmi> 
posite views of pK>licy than these two sections do oai 
the important points to which I have referred," At At 
" The system,** he adds in a note, ," if continwd, a^ 
end, not only in subjecting the industry and prtfo^ 
of the weaker section to the control of the strong, ^ 
in proscription and political disfi^nchisement Ii dM 
finally control elections and appointments to o£«$,a 
well as acts of legislation, to the great increase of s 
feelings of animosity, and of the fatal tendency to a oa 
plcte alienation between the sections.*' 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Calhoun appears a- 
ceediUffly reasonable. In three years the naUonil ed 
of the United States will be paid off, and the gcmwai 
will find itself in possession of a surplus remv^ 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of dollars, xJiieflyarisiBg to 
tariff duties. The applications from the diflerenH* 
for its appropriation under the internal imfro'st^ 
system will be innumerable, and it will be impo^sii* 
grant them without adding a stimulus to old axtui 
jealousy, and giving births to new ones. To ado|<fr 
system of dividing the money between the (fife* 
states is admitted, on all hands, to be unconEtitatHsL 
not only because no such power Is given bj the artK^ 
of the constitution, but because the exercise of it »«* 
tend to render the individual states too dependents ^ 
favour of the general government Mr. Qdboun r«*-, 
mends, that the money should be 1^ in the pockets ^' 
the people, and affirms that there is but one *^t^£^ 
cure — an honest reduction of the duties to a ftir sj^ 
of revenue, adapted to the just and constitutioMl w^ 
of the government, and that nothing short of thb «S 
restore the country to peace, harmony and mati»l ai^- 
tion.'* 

The example of good citizensliip displayed byMi-*- 
sachusetts during the existence of the embtrfo^ 
1807, is now referred to as worthy of imitation by w 
southern states ; a total stagpation* of the trade * 
that state was the consequence of the Berlin d«««^ 
and the retaliatory orders in council of the Britisti ^ 
vernment; and in the opinion that the embtrfo** 
unconstitutional, the question was tried before i|«*j 
preme court of the United States, who decided ifl»1 
vour of the authority of the general govemBiS* 
Massachusetts behaved wit* the best grace imt?* 
able, conscious that there was no medium betff^ 
submission and separation, — no alternative l'"*^]^ 
eficenco or disunion. Her behaviour might be i"** 
led, but under very different circumstance*. I" * 
case of Massachusetts, the cause of the evil ww » 
derstood : it was external : it could be removed;* 
rather would some day cease as a matter of ^^ 
but with South Carolina, the disease is '^oierml^^, 
ing in the time of peace, increasing, and most m^^ 
beyond the.reach of any but a temporary "5"*^^:,.. 

The first intimation I had of the existence <«»' 
tariff was likely to have been a disagreeable oo^ 
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When I Iluided at New York I bad with me an ezoel- 
lent doaUe-baiTelled fowling-piece ; and I was told that 
I miut dther (Nay thirty per cent on its fnll value, or I 
could depositit in safe-keeping at the custom-house tUl my 
return; and in the mean time I could purchase an 
American gun chew ; I was indebted to the liberality of 
the grentleman presiding at the head of tiie custom-house, 
who, upon hearing from a friend that I had not broup^t 
it to seU, but merely ibr my pleasure, politely and im- 
mediately gave me an order for it 



Tbe dimate of Washington has undergone a consider- 
able alteration within the memory of those who have 
known it for the last forty years^ Its healthiness has 
by no means increased as the forest has disaj^ieared ; on 
the contrary, the reverse effect has rather be^ produced. 
The real nature of a climate cannot be known till it has 
been rendered fit for the habitation of man ; and no land 
c%n be said to be in that condition, till it has been par- 
tially cleared and isultivated. Tlie process in some 
places renders ^e climate wanner, and in others it has 
the eSldCt of producing more cold ; so that it does not 
always follow that dearing is productive of benefidal 
resotts. Since the forests of the Pyrenees have been 
gradually cut down and destroyed, thie south of France 
IS not nMirly so desiraUe a residence for invalids as it 
was formerly. In Germany, a good effect has been 
pfodnoed ; but not so at Washington. The summer is 
atin excessivdy hot, (the thermometer ranging above 
ninety in the shade,) and the winter very cold: originally 
these two seasons almost divided the year between them; 
Irat now, the weather exhibits for more of the variaUe- 
aess of the climate of England. The vicisdtudes of 
tempentore are often pab^ and fteqaently and rapidly 
produced by the most violent and mercing gusts of wind 
nrmn the north-west 1^ cold of winter, although still 
very severe, has been much mitigated of late years. In 
1790, the bay of the Chesapeake was solid ice from its 
bead to the mouth of the Potmnac; and in some {daces, 
at Annapdis for instsnoe, from five to seven inches 
thick, u 1772, the snow in the district of Washington 
ipras nearly three foet deep, and in some places it dnfred 
to tiie de;^ of ten or twelve. The length and severity 
of the winters have much abated : but mil the climate, 
ae I was informed hy a gentleman perfoctly acquainted 
with the subject, has not become more heatthv. In the 
year 1839, the average number of deaths for tne last ten 
years, has been one in every fifty-three. The greatest 
mortality prevails in the month of Augnst,and the cases 
are duefiy those of fever.^ It is owing to the malignity 
and greater variety of diseases, accidents, and privations, 
to wlAA the poorer inhabitants of the more thiddy 
po o p li d eitiee are liable, that the annual mortality at 
ICew York is calculated as one to fifty: and at BaHimore 
^ one to forty-nine. In Charleston, South Carolina, it 
is one to forty : the situation being more southerly, it is 
not so healthy as that of Washington. 

Every part of the United States is said to be more or 
less unhealthy during the summer months : but the in- 
habitants of the noruiein and middle states, and of the 
hi^ lands and ridges, excepting in the vidnitv of water, 
eiqoy a maeh purer air than that breathed oy the in- 
habitants of the soothon states, and tbe lower districts 
of the country. An American writer remarks, that 
** The intermitting forver which is confined to particular 
spots, seems to originate from, the exhalations of marsh- 
ea, and borders w stagnant waters, though it is a cu- 
rious &^ and worthy the attention of {^ysidans, that 
fiunlbes who live in the neighbourhood of these places 
enjoy good health, wh^ others who inhabit the summit 
of the adjacent hffls, are victims to this annually return- 
ing makdy. When marshy places become dry, fish, 
insects, and decaying vege^le substances exposed to 
the action of a buraing sun, generate those gaseous 
miasms which, absorbed by the Mdy, produce weakness, 
aiekosss, and death. Ascending by their lightness they 
are probably carried liyAe winds to a neighbouring 
eminenoe, where settling, they form a sickly and nox- 
ions atmosphere.** I have more than once heard it re- 
laarked, tluU the Americans of the present day are not 
meh men as their fiithers, the sddiers of the war of In- 
dependence. They can take as true an aim with a rifle, 
but cannot undergo the same fiitigue, and are not so 
kog lived, generally. The inhabitants of the more 
nuibem states of New England are, perhaps, exo^ 
tiens; but in any given number of the inhabitants of 
Geflifia» and the Carolinas^for instance, there are not so 



many persons to be found of ninety years dd and up- 
waros, as among the same number of ^rsons living in 
the country in England.* I heard this from a gentle- 
man on whose information I believed that I could rdy : 
yet it is singular, that according to the census of 18a0, 
the number of persons of a hundred years old and up- 
wards, should be larger in the southern than in the nor- 
thern states. The middle states could boast of a larger 
number of whites of a hundred years dd and upwai^ 
than an^ other. New York in a pqfnilation of 1^13^8 
containing fifty-three, and Pennsylvania fifty-seven in a 
population of 1,347,672 : the total number in the United 
States was 2654. The largest number in any one state 
was in Virginia, 479, but by for the greatest proportion 
of these are blacks. Mui^o Park amrms that the ne- 
groes in Africa are not a u>ng-lived race. Speaking of 
ue Mandingoes, the general name for the inhabitants of 
the country watered by the Grambia, he says, ^ They 
seldom attain extreme old age. At forty, many of tiiem 
became grey haired, and covered with wrinkles, but 
few of tl^n survive the age of fifty-five or fifty." It is 
8in|rular that they should attain a greater age in the 
Umted States. By the table which shows tl:^ number 
of persons of one hundred years old and upwards, it will 
be seen that the proportion of blacks of that age greatly 
exceeds that of the whites ; but it may be remarked, 
that tte ages of the blacks are not so well known as 
those of the whites ; and the accuracy therefore of the 
census, as it respects the ages of this class, is less to be 
relied on. It may be remarked, that Dr. Ramsay, the 
historian of South Carolina, asserts, that those individ- 
uals who have been bom and brought up in the northern 
states, and who have afterwards migrated to the south, 
are usually more robust, more capable of wiUistanding 
the climate, and are longer lived than the natives of the 
south. Certain it is, that the Americans in efeneral 
have not the healthy look of the Englishmen. The men 
are often tall, ver^ powerfiil, particularly in Kentucky, 
and well proportioned ; but their complexions, are not 
unfrequently sallow, and climate-worn, with a counte- 
nance resembling that of a person just recovered firom an 
illness. This is partly the consequence^ the dimate, 
partly of their mode of living and their love of ardent 
spirits, still fiitally prevalent I am speaking of traveller's 
fire when I say, that the tavern tables are always well 
and plentifiilly supplied ; but no viands are thought so 
palatable as those that are swimming in mdted butter. 
A beefsteak that would be excellent if cooked au naturel, 
is almost invariably placed at the head of the table, and 
in this manner almost invariably spoiled. At brei^fiist 
the bread and cakes cannot be too n6w, or too hot ; and 
fresh supplies arrive during the meal, which is usually 
despatched with the most extraordinary rapidity. At 
New York I once had the taUecloth whisked from under 
my plate' by the impatient servants. The natural con- 
sequence is, an extreme prevalence of dyspepsia in all 
parte of the United Stated which is not lessened by the 
incredible quantity of soda water, sweetened with (uffer- 
ent syrups, which is consumed by the Americans during 
the hot w«Bither. At Baltimore I have drank, I think, 
the finest soda water I ever tasted. 

The inns, or taverns, as they are called, which I met 
with were generally good, particularly in the towns; 
those in the country, however, were sometimes exceed- 
ingly dirty and msagreeable. I have almost always 
found the greatest dis^ition on the part of the landlord 
to render mem as comfortable as possible, and have very 
sddom failed in my application for a room with a singje 
bed, some of them containing as many as four or five. 
The Americans think nothing of this. Upon one occa^ 
sion, in Kentucky, wh^re 1 1^ secured a single-bedded 
room, the landlord who appeared to have been sur^Hrised, 
and thought I must be ill, came up to me shortly after, 
wards, and most good-naturedly told me, that my room 
was ready : ^ As you*re unwell, sir, I guessed you*dlike 
to retire direcdy.** The expense of hving at the best 
inns in the United States varies from two to three dollars 
a day. For this sum a person is provided with a bed, 
and four meals at steted hours. A oofiec-room in the 
hotel for eating and drinking at one*s own time, is a 
luxury the Americans have not yet attained to ;* at least 
I do not remember to have seen one any where. I did 



* A British phyrfcian, who terided here nearly 13 months, after 
a dose conparisoa of the Mils of mortattty, found the loogevity 
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not find the regular hours so troublesome as I expected, 
as the great heat rendered it imposdble for weeks to- 
gether to take any thing like severe exercise, excepting 
at a very early hour of *the morning, or after six o^dock 
in the evening. I would instance Itfr. Head's table at 
Philadelphia, as the best in the United States. There 
was a quiet gentlemanlike style about it, that I never saw 
surpassed, or hardly equalled, by a table d*hote in any 
country. I wish I could speak as well of the bed-rooms 
in that respect ; I much furefor those at Mr. Bamum*s at 
Baltimore, and Mr. Gadsby's at Washingtcm. Take it 
altogether, the Tremont at Boston i» by fiir the best 
hotd in the States. Ice is tobe had in the greatest plenty 
in all parte of the United States ; I have even found it as 
a luxury at my toilette. On the subject of eating ices, I 
found that nobody would touch a water ice, ana that in 
general cream ices only were to be met with, even at the 
best shops. 

The most foarfiil enemy of health is ardent sfHrits, 
which, by those who drink th^n at all, are taken at all 
hours, from four in the morning till twelve at ni^t, and 
swallowed imder the various and subdued appellations 
of bitters, egg-nogg, mint-jidep, and many others; all 
sounding watery enough to have captivated Sangrado 
himself. The Temperance Sodeties are an honour to the 
country. Tliere are about 1000 of them in the United 
Stetes, cmnposed of 1,200,000 members, and affecting 
about 2,000,000 of individuals directly or uidirectly. 
They have caused the suppression of 1000 distilleries, 
and 3000 retail stores, liie members sdemnly promise 
that they will not touch a drop of any kind of spirite : 
of course, the rules of the society are sometimes Inoken, 
particularly as they allow wine and brandy when or- 
dered by the doctor. I have heard it observed by those 
who are unftiendly to these associations, that an indi- 
vidual who cannot abstain firom spirite wiUiout belonging 
to a temperance society, will not refinin when he l>e- 
comes a member; but tnere is a vast difterence between 
the strength of a resdotion made to oneself and known 
only to onesdf^ and a promise solemnly and publidy 
given, where fiilfilment is demanded by honour, the fear 
of shame, and the duty of example. ^ It is always ob- 
served, that when a member of the sodety has once re- 
lapsed into lus old habits, his course is one of reckless- 
ness and desperation. Tliat the societies have done good 
is undeniable, by thdr influence on the wholesale trade 
in spirite at New York. 

I now left Washington to proceed to Harper's ferry. 
The English and American ideas of the picturesque are 
widdy Afferent Hie Englishman, who sees enough of 
cultivation in his owm country, travels to other lands in 
search of wilder scenery, and gazes with delight on the 
immense foreste of Ajnerica. The American would 
readily dispense with the romantic, and wonders that 
every body is n^like himself an admirer, by preforenoe, 
of a rail-road, a canal, or a piece of newly cleared 
ground. Excellent as these are in their way, I really 
believe that the Americans, of the middle shd lower 
dass, regard them not merely with reference to their 
beneficiu effocts, but as the neplus vUra of the beauti- 
fill. When I inauired which was the prettiest road to* 
wards Harper*s terry, ** (xo by such a road,** was the 
reply ; ** it runs by the side of the canal, sir.** How- 
ever, it so hamiened that the canal-road lay also along 
the bank of me Potomac, and the scenery certainly waA 
very pretty. At a distance of two miles from the road, 
aoui thirteen or fourteen fitmi Washington, are the 
Great Falls of the Potomac I did not turn out of my 
Way to see them ; I have seen a great many, and pur- 
posed vidtiiujr Niagara. 

After all I had heard, I must say, that I was disap- 

? minted with Harper*s fenj* loe ^lenandoah and 
otomac rivers unite at the toot of the Blue Mountains, 
through whic^ they have forced, or rather worn a pas- 
sage: biU the rivers are of the same width. ll» 
mountains, composed of limestone, and schistose rocks, 
are of moderate and uniform elevation, and they appear 
to be ]|erfoctly acquiescent, wliile the stream glides in 
silent triumph over ite snwoth though rocky channel, 
without the Mast appearance of exasperation. 

I visited the United Stetes' arsenal, containing 70,000 
stand of arms. The chief armourer was an dd English* 
man, who served at the battles of Alexandria and Tra* 
fidgar. I observed tiiat, with the exception of the ram- 
rod tod touchhde, which was of brass, every part of the 
mudet, lock, barrel, and bayonet, was browned. Hiey 
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were not ranfod in ordec, ts in other uaeaaliv but w«re 
kept in bozes, so tlut there wis no display whatever. 
From the arsenal I proceeded to Captain Hall*8 manu- 
factory of patent rifles. With one of these, after a little 
practice, a man may load and fire eigffat or nine times in 
a minute. The arraafement is very simple. The bar* 
rel appeart to have be^ divided from the breedi with a 
fine saw. The breeeh b raised by means of a hinge 
and a nfningf ^whioh is stmek by the hand, and when 
loaded is immediately shut down, so as to form part ^f 
the barrel, similar to that of a screw jHstol. The preat 
adv^ddtage gained by the invention of this rifle is, that 
with it a soldier can load, and defend Himself with his 
bayonet at the same time. 

There are also some large saw mills hero well worth 
the attention of tike traveller. 

' I proceeded up the well-cultivated valley of the Shenan. 
doah, and arrived at Winchester, a neat considerable 
(ovm: thence to a good inn in the middle of the fi>rest 
In my way I crossed the sandy ridge and the Capon 
Mountains, though they hardly deserve such a name, 
being, to all ajmearance, scarcely higher than the Wre- 
kin m Shropshire. I breakfiisted at Romney, a pretty 
village on the south bank of the Potomac A little ht- 
ther on, the road is froWned upon by an overhanging 
rock of bastard lime-stone : its appearance is very sin- 
gular. The strata are disposed in arches one within 
Sie other, so that, with the old of fimcy, its surfiuse may 
be thought to resemble the solid frame-vTork of a stu- 
pendous bridge. The highest ardi, to which the others 
mte parallel, is nearly ^mi-circular with a radius of 270 
Ibet. 

When the mail, in vrfaich I was travellinr, arrived at 
the north branch of the Potomac, we found it so swd' 
kn by the late rains that a poSsAge seemed not only 
dangerous but impracticable. The coachman, however, 
a cool and detenmned fbllow, crossed over on horseback ; 
he then returned, placed one of the passengers im the 
bear leader, and resolutely drove his four horses into 
the torrent, which was siity or seventy yards in width, 
running like a mill-race, and so deep that it reached 
nearly up to the backs of the horses. I was with hujn 
on the box. The inside passengers pulled off their ooats, 
and prepared to swim. The water forced itself into the 
ooach; but we reached the opposite bank without dis- 
aster. On the preceding cTening the coachman had 
only prevented the mail from l^ing entirely carried 
away, by turning the horses* heads down the stream, so 
that the coach and horses were swimming for nearly 
thirty yards. I think the American coachmen, in gene^ 
ral, are good drivers : the horses are well adapted to 
thcor work, and in fine condition : in summer they are 
allowed any quantity of oats they can eat, and in winter 
a little Indian com is mixed witn them. It is too heat- 
ing to be much used in the stable during the summer 
months ; one feed of Indian com is supmed to eontain 
as much nourishment as two of oats. The coaches step 
every five or six miles, and the horses drink at least haU* 
a pail of water; they could not work without it on a hot 
day. The roads in the country would^puzzle the most 
experienced English coachman ; they are often execrably 
bad,-'-and require making, not mending, — with the 
roots of trees sticking up in the middle of the road. The 
expense of finishing good roads through the forest 
would be enormous,' fiir too great to be borne at pre- 
sent ; but in the neighbourhood of the large towns I 
have sometimes seen Uiem in a state of inexcusable ne- 
glect 

Cumberland is delightfiilly situated in the valley of 
the Potomac, surrounded by lofty hills, out-topped by 
the distant AUeghanv, which had appeared in sight to- 
wards the dose of the day. 

Vlrffinia is fkmous for its breed of horses. Till } 
passea through that state I had not seen a horse with at 
all the shape and figure of an English hunter ; but in 
Virginia I have seen horses on the road, and brood mares 
in the pastures, displaymg a mat deal of blood and 
symmetry. ,In all parts of the Union which I visited, a 
well-bred horse is termed a ** blooded horse :** but ibe 
Americans are quite at liberty to use what terms they 
please. Besides the paces usually known in England, 
tlie horse in the United States b yaluaUe accordmg to 
bis performances as a square or natural trotter, a pacer, 
or a racker. A racker is a beast that ean trot "before, 
and canter behind, at the same time. The recommen- 
dations of a pacer are, that he moves his fore and hind 
k^ on the same side at the same time, like a came- 
leopard. When hiring a hack, you are questioned as 
to which you would prefer. As there is no fox-hunting, 
a fost trotter is considered the most valuable animal 



oMt to tha raeer. A horse that can trot a mila 1a Iwo 
ninates and a hal^ is not thought vtiy axiraordi- 
nary. 

At Cumberland I joined the high road or ^ turnpike,'* 
between Baltimore and Pittsburgh, and soon afterwards 
I began the ascent of the Alleghany for the second 
time. The road passes over Keyser*s ri<%e, one of the 
highest parts of the mountain, rising to a height of 
2^0 foet aboye the level of the western rivers. The 
oumntain presented the same distant and interminable 
forest view that I beheld when I passed over it in 
Pennsylvania: bat in that state, there were more 
patches of cultivated land to be seen here and there in 
tbo vicinity of the high road. Silence and tranquillity 
to a degree I never hefyr^ witnessed, are,! think, the 
prevailing eharaderistics of the American forests, 
where the Indian is no longer an inhabitant They 
are dark, but never gloomy, excepting where they are 
composed of pine trees : they are solitary, and are si- 
lent as the grave, without inspiring horror. - They are 
curious ana interesting to the European traveller. In 
Europto the eye is frequently attracted by the ancient 
relics of 'f^ucfal grandeur, or the formidable structures 
uf modem, and more civilized warfare. But the 
wild scenery of America is dependent for its in- 
terest on nature, and nature only ; the mountain pass 
is without banditti, the forest is without fastness, and 
the glens and glades are quiet and legendless. I was 
never tired of the forest scenery, although I passed 
through it day after day. The endless diversity of roliage 
always prevents it from being monotonous. Byc&mores 
and tulip trees of most gigantic dimensions, are to be 
seen op the banks of the smaller rivers, or creeks, as 
they are termed in the United States. With the more 
stately trees ot the forest are mingled the sassafras, the 
gum-tree, the hickory, and many others that are new 
to the European eye. But the most beautiftil sight is 
afibrded by the wild vine that entwines itself round 
the acacia, and covers every branch of it with a green 
tile-work, extended in fostoons to the nearest trees; 
like those which are to be seen in the vineyards of 
Italy. 

Soon after passing the Alleghany, I was shown the 
remains of an old entrenchment in a meadow on the left 
of the road : it was formed by Washington, then a 
colonel in th# British service, when pursued by the 
Indians after the defoat of General Braddock. A little 
further on, on the right hand, on the bank of a small 
stream, I saw the spot where the general was buried, 
on the 9th of July, 1755 ; having neglected the precau- 
tions recommended by Colonel Washington, who oflfer* 
ed to scour tlie forest alongside his line of march with 
the provincial troops ; he was attacked by the Indians in 
a defile along the banks of the Monongahda, when 
within about ten miles of Fort du Quesne, at Pitts- 
burgh, then occupied by the French, and which he was 
marching to besiege : his bravery was of Jittle use ; all 
the officers about his person were killed, ho had five 
horses shot under him, and at last he himself received 
a mortal wound. He was conveyed away by his re- 
treating soldiers ; but soon afterwards died, and was 
buried m the middle <^ the road, and the wagons and 
horses were allowed to pass over his grave, in order to 
conceal the spot from the pursuing Indians. With his 
dying breath he acknowledged- to Colonel Washington 
the error he had committed in not following his adviee. 
He presented him with his horse, and gave his parting 
injunction to an old and faithful attendant to enter 
into the service o£ Colonel Washington, and remain 
with him till the day of his death. Fort Du Quesne was 
afterwards taken by Genen^ Forbes, and the name was 
changed to Fort Pitt, in compliment to the British 
minister. The magazine and part of the wall are all 
ihat remain of it at present, and are to he-seen near the 
point of confluence of the rivers at Pittsburgh. 

At Washington town I attended a bladt metbodisl 
meeting ; they are to be foqnd in every considerable 
town in the Union, but I had never seen one before. 
The preacher was a half-cast, or quarteroon, as the ne- 
groes call them, and he and his congregation were all 
ranters ; he talked the most incoherent nonsense, and 
worked himself up to such a pitch of firenzy, that his 
appearance was almost that of a maniac At intervals 
I was nearly stunned by the noise he made ; and I 
could not heJp thinking of the speech of the frogs in 
the fiible, who said to the boy as he pelted them^ ** It 
may be very good fun for jroii, but we really find it ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable.'* 

As 1 approached Pittsburgh the forest became less 
exteosiye, and the country exhibited a aiore genml 



a p p ea rao — af eoHiv«tieo« aMhoagh ii mmhdhrmii 
asserted that the Americans are at least fifty yevi fe- 
hind us in af riculture ; yet there are many gssttsmi'i 
estates on wnich more than ordinary care and Ubov 
have been bestowed, and which, consequently, are far a 
advance of others. I observed some good fi[mib|ai 
jacent to the road. Some part of the ooontry I aa 
speaking of, mieht have been mistaken for tbe more 
woody parts of England, had it not been for the wars 
or zigzag fon^e which is in universal use throaghoot 
the United States, and oflbrs but a poor apoWy ^ tb 
English hedge row, although they ar^ sometimes cos. 
posed of cedar logs. 

Pittsburgh is built on the oonfloence of the AOegisB^ 
and Monoiigahela rivers, both of them beiag ihgiti 
quarter of a mile in width, whose united stisuM 6n 
the Ohio. They are both paesed bj a fine wotdn 
bridge. 

Tbid cit;^ contains 13,000 inhabitants; butiftliea 
burbs are mcluded in the calculation, its popolstioBd 
amount to nearly 83,000. It may be called the wota 
capital of Pennsylvania. It manufooturee anaBiik 
about 18,000 tons of iroa, uid the same ^maJatfi 
steeL It has also an extensive manufactoir of eoda 
and glass. Bituminous coal is found in the gniM 
plenty in the neighbourhood, and in coose^unoeof ii 
smoke and Uack dust from the nianu&ctonei,theik^ 
keepers complain that it is impoesible to keep laytfaii 
clean. I entered Pittsburgh on the 4tfa of Jai7,a 
which day, as every one knows, the Declantioii«fli^ 
pendenoe was signed at Philadelphia. It is, of etsi^ 
always and universally a day of rejoicing in tfae UdN 
States. The militia are called out, a poUie &m i 
always given in every town and village la tfae Ciia 
and an appropriate oration is delivered by the iifODy 
orator of the day. I regretted I did not anive intiii 
to be present at the dinner, which had taken phee nit 
the shade of some trees on the opposite tide of tbe Al- 
leghanyt but I heard a great numb^ of eentiiiMBti it 
livered, without being drank. Any bystander wrote s 
idea upon a slip of paper and handed it to tlie onic, 
who read it al<md to the oompaay. They wo? iD dor 
or less patriotic, but usually couched in the iimln£» 
lous bombastic language. Tlie cause of leftns ia h^ 
land, was a fi-equent theme of eulogy. Williuitbe 
reformer was applauded as being more fioriooithB 
William the Coi^ueror. Henry &oa|[ham wis coifM 
with Henry C3ay, and a druuLen Inshmaa n^i^ 
** parmission to give a woluntacy tout," and ludedii 
miyesty to the uumi in terms which I canoot (rM 
to recollect 

On this day died, at New York, Jamee Meone^^ 
fifth president of the United Stipes, having twice k* 
that ofike firom 1817 to 1835. Hiseakgywtf^ 
by Mr. Adams, who appears to be the enlor^fv* 
upon such occasions, and who, in the true tfiAd* 
puhlicanism, thinks it no degradation to take hii iat> 
a member of congress after having once filled tk^ 
dent*s chair. Mr. Monroe was &ve yesn of i|[e at v 
date of the stamp act At an earlj age he j^ " 
standard of Wa^infton, when others were ^e*«^ 
Ha was present at Uie pelebrated pasiage of the IW' 
ware at Trenton, was wounded in the wbMqoort » 
ffagement, and was afterwards present in the ^^^^^ 
Biandywine, Germantown, and Monmooth. He tsoi 
his seat m the federal congress in June, 17S3, It oc^ 

of twenty-four. He was at first opposed to the wf"* 
of the articles of the constitution, believing ^^>^7 
imperfect, and of little remedial efficacy; altlM»f&* 
was decidedly in fiivour of some important ^^'"JPJjr 
existing government under the artides of eoofew^* 
Mr. »Cmroe was appointed by President WmN» 
the minister plenipotentiaij toih^ court of ^'"''^"J 
was received with splendid fiJHnali^ by ^L^S* 
convention ; but being unsaocessful m hw 'W?^ 
he was recalled, and Mr. P^j^y appwnted in buj^ 
He waf aftberwards u>poinied governor of jWJ 
When Napoleon had 20,000 veterans as^mWcdittf* 
voet-sluys, ready for cmbarVation to LouiiW"* ' 
Monroe was sent over by Pi%i<kent J®^'***^!^ 
cial commission. On his arrival, the war ^J'^JJ^ ^ 
Britain and France was rekindling, and 9« F"^ 
Louisiana was averted. In «onj«»ctk» wito '^^ 
ney,the then United States mmieter at MaAjJ.**^ 
eluded the treaty by which Louisiana wae <**■ . ^ 
United States, in the year 18Q3. '"^ .S^lJl^ j 
possession of the Spamaids fiwn 17® till ^.^^wj^ 
was agam ceded to the French, the jn«^r|L. 
The United States paid 15,000,000 of doDafsfc**! 
Monroe afterwards wwit t© England .as ■!»««" i^ 
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potenthury, he was present t^ Paris at the coronatioii oft 
Napoleon. He returned to the United States in 1807,| 
and became secretary of state in 1811, and afterwards 
secretary at war. In 1817 he was ele<^ president, and 
inrftB rei«lected in 1831 without opposition. His opinion 
on the sabject of internal improvements, was, that a 
po'wer of estaUishing a gfenerai system of internal im- 
provement had not been ddegated to ccmgress, and he 
returned a lull .to the house, in which it originated, with 
a justification of his exercise of prerogative, in an able 
ami elaborate exposition of the reascms for the reiusal of 
his assent. It is a very singular &ct, that Mr. Monroe 
is the ' third out of four deceased presidents, who have 
4ied on the 4th July. The circumstances attending the 
deaths of Presidents Jefferson and John Adams were 
very extraordinary. A committee of five was oripfinally 
appointed to draw up the articles of the constitution. 
Jenerson and Adams were selected as a subcommittee, 
and were in fact the real framers of the constitution. 
These two gentlemen died on the 4th of July, in the 
same year, and the news of their decease arrived at ex- 
actly the same time, on the same day, at Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Independence was signed. 

From Pittsboig I rode to Braddock*s field. It was 
pointed out to me about three hundred yards from the 
bank of the Monongahela. The ground has been c<msi- 
derablj cleared since the action took place ; but it seems 



he intended either to make- a* hostile incursion into 
the Spanish territories, or, according to the more ge- 
neral belief, to make himself master of New Orleains, 
with a view to the formation of an independent power. 
Blennerhasset had beautified the island at a great ex* 
pense; but his property was confiscatod by or&r of go- 
vernment. 

We passed Wheelinpf, a town eontainin? about 6000 
inhabitants, and manufactories of the same kmd as those 
at Pittsburg. At this place, it is said, that the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail-road is to come hi contact with the river. 

Maysville is a much prettier town, with a more pic- 
turesque situation; and looks well in spite of its red 
houses. I ascended a hill whence I had a fine view of 
the Ohio, which is here above a quarter of a mile in 
width. It is observable of its banks, that they never rise 
to any height, directly from the water, on both sides of 
the nver at the same time. If they are abrupt on the 
one side, the opposite shore is sure to display a fine strip 
of cultivated land intervening between tne hills and tl^ 
in the back ground. Near Portsmouth, on the 



river. 



to have been- admirably adapted to the Indian mode of 
war&rev on account of the undulating surfiu:e of the 
£^d, that enabled the Indians, with the aid of the forest 
with which it was then covered, to lie in ambush, and 
fire without being perceived. When, as a child, I used 
to read the account of this san^fuinary conflict, as nar- 
rated by the highlander in the history of " Sandford and 
Merton,**iittle did I dream that I should ever stand upon 
the field of battle. 

From i^ttsburg, I proceeded fer fifteen miles down 
the western bank of me Ohio to Economy, a German 
settlement, under the superintendence of Mr. Rapp, con- 
ducted on a system somewhat resembling that of Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark. The members call themselves the 
" BroUicrs," and have a community of property. Any 
person, of any country, however poor, may become a 
member, by conforming to the rules, and submitting to 
learn one of the trades or other occupations which are 
tauf ht in the society. If he be weary of its^regulaticms, 
he IS at liberty to leave it, and takes with him firom the 
public fimd, all that he brought into it: his earnings, 
during his stay, becoming general property. It is open 
on the same terms, even to the entirely destitute. The 
town is regularly built, and extremely neat ; there are 
4000 acres of land belonging to the establishment, cuhi^ 
vated by the members, and at the expense of the society ; 
they have a good museum, an admirable band, and pub- 
lic concerts twice in the week. The ^ Brothers'* are 
chiefly Lutherans, from Wirtenberg, where, I under- 
stood, they originally attempted to form a society of the 
same kind, but it became obnoxious to the government, 
and was suppressed. Mr. Rapp himself is a Lutheran 
clergyman, and preaches the doctrine of brotherly love. 
Ifis first settlement was on the Wabash river, several 
hundred miles to the south ; but he sold the place to Mr. 
Owen, whose philanthropic exertions were, as usual, un- 
attended with success. Mr. Rapp occasionally goes to 
Philadelphia, in search of recruits amoncrst the latest im- 
portations from Germany; and it wifl be readily be- 
oeved, that he enlists none but his own countrymen to 
^ undergo this voluntary confinement, and second school- 
ing. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that marriage 
and a continuance in the society, are incompatible. It 



Ohio, is a slip of groimd containing 4000 acres, the 
whde of it planted with Indian com, but it is hidden 
from the view of the steamboat passengers by the trees 
on the margin of the river. 

About twenty-four miles from Maysville, on the road 
to Lexington, is a very fine sulphureous spring, called 
"the Blue Lick." There are several houses in the 
neighbourhood for the accommodation of visiters, who 
resort thither for the benefit of the water. 

Lexington' is the neatest country town I had yet seen 
in the United States; the streets are regular and spa- 
cious, and delightfully shaded by acacia trees, which are 
planted before every house : it contains about 6000 in- 
habitants. Although comfortable and cheerful in its ap- 
pearance, Lexington b the only nlace of note in the 
United States, whose prosperity, for several years, has 
been on the decline. It could boast of excellent society ; 
but being an inland town, and supported only by the 
surrounding country, it is now paymg the penalty for 
having enlu'ged itself beyond its means of supply. One 
additional cause of its decline is, the great mcrease of 
steam navigation on the Ohio and Mississippi, which 
affords so much greater fiicility to travellers going to 
New Orleans, than the land route, which runs through 
Lexington. A college, which had been established here, 
did not answer the expectations of its founders, and a 
few years since was unfortunately burnt. 



is said,, that Mr. Rju|p's system has been sufficiently sue 
cessfiil to cheat himinto the idea, that his calling, if not 
of the prophetic, is, at least, of the patriarchal order. 

At ISconomy, I. joined the passing steamboat for 
MaysviUe. For about a hundred and fifty miles of its 
course, the average width of the Ohio is not greater than 
that of the Thames aiVauxhall bridge. It is often very 
lowt and not navigAe for steamboats. The water is 
then extren^ely clear ; but when I saw it, the river had 
been swelled by the late tains, and was very muddy. 
The surface of its unruffled and rapid stream was nearly 
covered by trunks of trees, which had been washed 
down by tlie torrente from the forests, and rendered it 
oflen necessary to stop the engine, in order to pre- 
vent accidents to the paddles. In our passage down 
Uie river, we paraed, amongst others, Blennerhasset's 
ialond, so called from ite having been the residence of a 
person of that nam6, who had involved himself in the 
supposed conspiracy of Colonel Burr, who, in 1806, 
fitted out aift armed expedition on the Ohio, with which 



Till lately, the greatest confusion prevailed through 
the whole of Kentucky, in consequence of the com^. 
ca^ state of titles to landed property, which has consi- 
derably retarded the advance of ite proeperitr. Lands 
were sold by the government of Virgiuia before the 
separation of Kentucky from that state, Mrithout having 
been previously surveyed and marked out The conse- 
quence was, that four or five different persons entered 
with their warranto of possession, as purchasers of the 
same lots, where, in many cases, their interest had al- 
ready been sold and re-sold. Hie endless litigaticm oc- 
casioned by this state of aflairs produced m law, limiting 
the time of action to seven years, afier which the occu- 
pier was to remain in undisputed possession of the 
property. 

The system of country banks has been still more 
ruinous to Lexington, and the state of Kentucky gene- 
rally. They were firist established towards the end of 
the year 1817. The persons principally connected wiUi 
them were members of the legislature ; about forty of 
them were opened with, of course, a very limited capital, 
but an unlimited supply of paper. The establishment of 
the branch bank or the United States obliged them to 
pay in specie, and the consequence was the grreatest em- 
barrassment in their affairs. The directors enacted 
what laws they pleased, to save themselves from the im- 
pending ruin : they abolished imprisonment for debt, and 
passed what were palled stay laws— general and parti- 
cular enactments, which extended the time of payment ; 
a desperate mode of proceeding, and which only served 
to plimge them deeper in the imre. Those who were of 
opinion that payment of debts, contracted at a time when 
paper was the only currency, could not now be demanded 
m specie, contriv€Ki to get a law passed establishing a new 
cot^ fifled by judges whose opinions coincided with 
their own, and who were removable at pleasure. The 
decisions of this court were at variance with those of 
the old one, and a new and old court party immediately 
arose. The judges of the new court, however, immedi- 
ately resigned. Public and private credit is still at a low 
ebb, and uie ultimate ruin of many of the leading femilies 



in the state, who are connected with the banks, appears 
I was informed, almost unavoidable. 

A rail-road to Louisville is shortly to be commenced, 
which will, no doubt, much benefit the town and sur- 
rounding country. At the distance of a mile stands the 
English-looking residence of Henry, Clay, E2sq., whose 
puuic senricee are too well known to need any remark 
here. 

I Visited several caves in this neighbourhood; that called 
Russell*s cave, distant about six imles, is most worthy of 
attention. It is three quarters of a mile in length, form- 
ed in a rock, composed of innumerable strata of marine 
shells, embedded in limestone. The action of water, oc- 
casioning an immense pressure, is evident at first sirht 
A delicious spring issues from the cave, which ur%>r- 
tunately was so swollen as to prevent my entrance. 
Three miles hence, I observed two Indian forts. The 
larger is surrounded by a trench, which is now about 
seven feet deep, and threb quarters of a mile in length. 
In the swollen one the ditch is considerably deeper and 
more distinct, encircling it on every side, excepting 
where an entrance, wide enough to admit a carriage, 
has been left untouched by the spade. 

At Lexington I was much ambsed at the master-aping 
manners of the slaves. Tliey ffive themselves great airs. 
On Sundays they either hire hacks, or more commonly 
ride their masters* horses. I saw dozens of them, attend- 
ed by their ^males, playing the agreeable on horseback, 
and ** doing a bit of park ** ** a la militaire.** The slaves 
of the southern states are a very hq>py race. In some 
places their numbers constitute a ** plaie politique,** 
equally troublesome, and fiir more fomudable, than the 
system of poor laws in England. In many phices they 
far outnumber the whites, who are obliged to use great 
precautions, and restrict their slaves ih many particulars. 
About twenty years ago, a conspiracy vnis formed by 
the negroes at Lexington : a house was to.be set on fire, 
and vmUst every one repaired to the spot, they were to 
take possession of a large stand of arms kept at the inn, 
and ihe de&nceless crowd were to be fired upon. The 
bank was to be plundered, and the town burnt llie con- 
spiracy was discovered by a negress, who, on the pre- 
ceding evening, told her mast^ that the leaders were 
below, in deliberation, and that if he would listen, he 
would be convinced of the truth of what' she said. He 
did so— and they were taken into custody. 

There are still such animals in existence as slave 
merchaote, but they are not numerous. Slaves are 
purchased in different parts of the country, and sent 
down the Mississippi to the sugar plantations at New 
Orleans. An able-bodied young negro is worth three 
hundred dollars, and the merchant is encouraged in 
his brutal traffic by a sure marked and a profit of at 
least thirty-five, and frequently of forty or forty-five 
per cent., after deducting the necessary expenses for 
food and clothing, and making allowances for losses 
by death and accident. Three or four years back, one 
of these men and his assistants were murdered on the 
Mississippi by a cargo of slaves, who spared no 
torture that could be applied Iw means of fire andsteeL 

In Virginia, if a black is freed by his master he is 
presented as a nuisance by the f;rand jury, and gene- 
rally is pot allowed to remain m the state. In Ken- 
tucky, a freed man cannot leave his native County 
without quitting the state entirely ; and a master who 
emancipates his fljave, is obliged to give security to 
the counfy for his maintenance. Even a white man, 
who would be called a vagrant in England, is there 
liable, not only to be taken up but to l^ sold, for two 
or three months, to the highest bidder, who has the 
power of treating him as a slave, if be refuse to work. 
When any ship arrives at Charleston in South Caroli* 
na, the police immediately go on board, and have the 
power of arresting the black cook, or any free negro 
they find there, who is placed in confinement till the 
ship is ready to put to sea aga^n. So jealous are they 
of the presence of a free n^ro, that a master is not 
pernjitted to emancipate his slave .without sending 
him out of the state ? and if a slave has left South 
Carolina, in the capacity of valet with his master, and 
has once obtained his liberty, by setting foot in a free 
state, ]»e is never allowed to return. At Washington, 
the sound of the slave auctioneer's hammer may be 
heard within a short distance of the capitol. In Vir- 
ginia, the country of Hampden-Sydney College, th« 
slave population amounted, in 18^, to 469,7S4« being 
larger than that of any other state, and bearing a pro- 
jtorWon to the wlUtes of rather less than four to six. 
In Georgia there is a county, most appropriately call- 
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«d Liber^ county, where the slave popolation it to 
the whites as five to ooe. 

The slave children are not instnicted to read or 
write at the expense of their masters ; if tbejr enjoj 
'these advantsffes, they have b^n taught bj persons of 
their own cofour. If thejr could write, they- W9uld 
forge their pass-papers and run away ; and those wtio 
can, are always resdy to do this for those who cannot. 
The slave population could not be educated, and re- 
main long in a state of bondage. Its march of intel* 
lect would be stronger and more terrible tlian the fire 
in the vast American forests which it would traverse : 
to check it is impossible, end flight is unavailing; so 
that the only means of avoiding destruction is to add 
vigour, and give direction to the flame. 

Cb« pifi ftcU sarU svolcer 11 cprio 
Preaso Csriddi alia toIudU onda, 
O Urdar Bores allor cbe iC"te U done 
Dell* Appennlno, e 1 legnl In mare afibnda. 

The apparent advantage of procuring labour for no* 
thing is oAen far outweighed by the consequences 
arising from the idle ana carelMs manners of the 
slaves, and the expense incurred in their maintenance. 
Two white men will easily perform the work of three 
negroes, when the weather is not intolerably hot 
T&j do as little as they can for their masters ; but on 
a holiday they will work for each othe^ like real 
•laves. Even an unaccustomed eye would recognise 
a slave district by the slovenly appearance of the 
fimns, and of every thing connected with them. The 
resilience of the slaves is usoally at some little dis- 
tance flrom the dwelling-house of their master. The 
quarter, as it is termed, consists of a number of small 
huts, with a larger house for the overseer, and will 
sometimes contain three hundred or fbnr hundred ne- 
groes, with their families^ and all more or less distant- 
ly related to each other. An arable farm will scarce- 
Iv pay, unless its superintendent be a man of skill, 
nrmnees, and perseverance. So much depends upon 
him, that if he be a person of that character, a good 
farm, one year with another, will return a profit of 
eight or ten per cent ; but it is usudly not so large, 
and is never equal to the emolument of an attentive 
agrieulturalist in the northern states, where slaves are 
unknown. 

By the last census, the total population of the Uni- 
ted Stotes was 13,856,166: of these 2,010,436 were 
slaves, ejdsting only in what are termed the southern 
states, of which Maryland is the most northerly. It 
is said, that supposing^ an inclination to secede from 
the Union should be prevalent in the southern states, 
the danger they would incur firom their inability to 
defend themselves against their black population, 
would l»e a sufficient reason for thmr thinking twice on 
the subject There can be no doubt, that the slaves, 
with an offur of liberty, would prove a most formid- 
able weapon in the hands of an enemy. ThU, how- 
ever, is not very likely to take place, at least not as yet 
Before I quitted America, a partial insurrection had 
taken place in Virginia, in which sixty or seventy per- 
sons were brutally massacred by the negroes ; and it 
is most probable that the state legislature will consider 
of some measures by which the superabundant slave 
population may be eflTectoally disposed of. Their at- 
tention will probably be directed to the colony of Li- 
beria, on the windward coast in AfVica, hitherto sup- 
ported exclusively by the funds and management of 
the oolonixation society, which provides vessels for the 
transportation of slaves manumitted on condition of 
their departure for that place. Within the last few 
years two or three hundred negroes have been annu- 
ally sent out of the country in this manner. The Capi- 
tal of the colony, which is defended by a garrison, is 
(Balled Monrovia, because it was founded during the pre. 
rideney of Mr. Monroe. The blacks support them- 
selves by traffic with the natives, and by cultivating 
the soil. 

I really think I had not seen more than one or two 
ponds in the United States, before I entered the state 
of Kentucky; there they are common enough, and 
plenty of bull-frogs may usually bo heard grunting iti 
the mud on their margins, with the aid of a little 
Ihncy, there is certainlv some truth in the assertion, 
Hhat the noise they make resembles the words ^ blood 
and 'ounds,** repeated in a very deep and coarse hu- 
man voice. 

I eonfess that I had fbrmed an erroneous idea of 
Keata^, at least of that part of it through which I 



psased. Contrary to-m^ expectations, I found the 
land as much deared as m an^ state I had previously 
ssen. The soil is very rich m many parts; and will 
produce five or six crops of Indian oom or wheat, in 
suooessivo years, without the assistance of manure. 
It is a positive fket, that the graxing farmers will not 
unfrequently puU down and remove the sheds in the 
fields, sooner than incur the trouble and expense of 
clearing away the quantity of manure that has accu- 
mulated in them. Labour is dear, and land is cheap ; 
so that a fanner who can clear good fresh land when- 
ever he pleases, has no~ inducement to be at the ex- 
pense which is necossarilv laid out on a farm in £ng. 
land, before it is renderea sufficiently productive. The 
dressing of land, by laying on manure or otherwise 
improving it, would, in Kentucky, be considered gene- 
rally a waste of labour. Hemp is the staple article 
of produce in this state. 

The finest specimens of American forest soenery 
are to be found in Kentucky : the oaks and sycaoaores, 
in piartioular, grow to an immense sise, and throw a 
delicious shade on the soil beneath ; which is often 
free firom all kinds of underwood, and covered with a 
carpet of green sward, — affiNding the finest pasture 
ground imaginable to great numbers of cattle, which 
are constantly graxing there. I was forcibly remind- 
ed of the beautiful description in the opening scene of 
'' Ivanhoe.*' 

I had resolved to visit the great Mammoth cave in 
Kentucky, distant about 130 miles from Lexington, on 
,the right of the Nashville road. I accordingly pro- 
ceeded in that direction, and soon arrived on the banks 
of the Kentucky river. I considered this ferry as a 
most beautiful specimen of Indian scenery. The river 
is here seventy or eighty j^ards across, and flows with 
a dark and quiet stream, between two very high difis, 
whose bold, bare, limestone fVonts are seen to great ad. 
vantage, as they rise ahove the mass of forest, that in- 
tervenes between their base and the water. It bore 
some resemblance to Swinsund ferry, on the frontier 
of Sweden and Norway, although certainly inferior. 

Shaker's town is occupied, as the name implies, bv 
persons of that sect One of their luimber, which 
amounts to a few hundreds, is an architect, and this 
accounts for the superior build of their houses. From 
Glasgow, a cross road conducted me to Bell's tavern, 
a solitary house standing at the meeting of the Lex- 
infrton and Louisville rosds, to Nashville, in the 
midst of what are called ** the barrens." These bar^ 
reus, it is supposed by many, were originally Prairies, 



or ^ Pararas,'* as they are called by the lower class of large and gloomy expanse, four distinct stnrs 



Americans, but are now principally covered by dwarf 
oaks. Wild turkeys, deer, pheasants, and the bird 
called the barren hen, which is also the prairie hen, 
and the grouse of tlie northern and middle states, are 
found in the barrens ; oongars, wolves, foxes, &c are 
also to be met with there. At BelFs tavern, which, by 
the way, is a very comfortable little country inn, I 
procured horses and a guide, and set out for the Mam- 
moth cave. After an agreeable and shady ride of 
seven miles, I arrived at a small lonely log house tav- 
ern, built about a hundred yards from the mouth of 
the great cave. There are several smaller caves in the 
neighbourhood; but the only one of these I visited 
was the white cave ; of no extent, but curious, on ac- 
count of the number, and diversifisd shape of its sta- 
lactitic formations, formed by the depositions of wa- 
ter, dropping through the limestone rock. 

Immediately in uont of the inn begins a narrow 
path winding down a dark ravine, whidi conducts to 
the cave. Its entrance is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of the surrounding trees, and its appearance 
altogether is exoeodingly gloomy, and calculated to in- 
spire a feeling of horror. The presence of two beau- 
tiful bumming birds very much heightened by contrast 
the effects of the scene. They were darting in all di- 
rections, as quickly as the eye could follow; some- 
times passing with tlie greatest rapidity across the 
mouth of the cave, or remaining for an anstsnt, mo- 
tionless in the air, as they sipped, on the wing, of the 
water that was incessantly dripping from the project- 
ing rock. I could not but think of the incantation 
scene in •• Der Freychulze." 

The very sudden encounter of cold air at the mouth 
of the cave, is more agreeable than safe during the 
hot weather. Not that the air itself is damp or un- 
wholesome ; on the contrary, it is particular^ dry and 
healthy. I hav6 been told of its acting as a febri- 
fuge, and can easily believe it A great quantity of 
saltpetre was made there during the late war. The 



works still remain, but have not been used ht mwf 
years. The salt was procured by pouring wtlerotv 
a wooden trough, filled with the earth from tbs ctm, 
which, when saturated, was allowed to ran off; wa 
then boiled, and the salt separated by faporiatioa 
By this process, two pounds of .salt-petre were proci' 
red from one bushel of earth. The air is ss bigUf 
impregnated with the saline particles, that meet, bat- 
ter, cheese, and many other substanees, after remio. 
ing a short time in the cave, become of a bright M 
colour, and are unfit for use. I was attended by aa«U 
man, and two boys, sons of the landlord, ssdi of k 
carrying a small lamp, with an additional sapplj of 
grease to trim them. The rock is very low oeir Us 
entrance, but soon expands to a megnitont sizs. Tbi 
average width and height may be about sevesty Ail, 
but in some places it is more lofbr, and far wider. I 
first visited an antechamber, and walked i nik b^ 
fore I reached the end, where there is a souU bot env 
ous waterfall, that has worked its way into the ndt if 
the rock in a serpentine direction. Sulphur, red urf 
yellow ochre, may be picked op there ; and gem bt* 
rax, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of sodtfin 
found adhering to the walls in considerable qotstitia, 
but not in every part We returned from theaol^ 
chamber and proceeded up the principal part of lis 
cave. The roof and sides were but little broken, ud 
in general their evenness and regularity of nM^ vet 
surprising. The walking was very good at &it; hit 
our passage was soon impeded and rendered /itifu^, 
by the enormous number of loose blocks of lisieitMi, 
that were heaped up on every side. At iotsrftlifi 
came to a small pyramid, composed of brokes fiif* 
ments, raised by the aborigines, who have left trteei 
of their existence throughout the whole ef Nartb 
America. I pulled down one of them, and fowd onij 
the remains of a fire ; similar marks are to beieenN 
the bare rock in many parts of the csve. Fieeet of 
cane, with which Kentucky originally abooodod, witk. 
in the memory of many now living, were rtfeved 
around, having evidently afforded the ftael wiUi vfaieh 
these fires were fed. In some planes the fsee of tbe 
rock had been slightly worked, but fbr whit pnpon 
will for ever remain undetermined. The floor of Ik 
cave is generally parallel with the snrftes of tb 
ground above, as no great rise -or fall is penMk 
throughout its entire direotioo. At about the diftaie 
of a mile and a half fVom its mouth, the cave tikiit 
majestic bend to the left, and two miles further in ir- 
rived at what Ss called '' the cross roads.'' Frosi Us 



branch out in diflbrent directions. The glare of <« 
lamps was just sufllciently powerfiil to displaj lb 
opening on Uie left. It looked as black and disailii 
darkness could make it, and was fbi;roed by viit ftif* 
ments of rock, thrown together with a cooMi 
equalling that at the pass in the Pyrenees, amOf 
known by the name of Chaos. We dambered ofir 
them, and afler half an hour*s walking we trrired it 
what seemed to be the termination of the etnn; 
but, in the corner on the left, is a kind of nim 
chimney, through which we climed to another eben* 
her. It did not much differ from the other parti" 
the cave, excepting that it is much wider io proportMO 
to its length, end the roof blacker. A solittfj w 
was clinging to it, and was the only 11 ring toimil 1 
saw in the cave.* No others inhabit this muision» 
utter darkness. The small pyramids of ^^/^ 
the marks of fire, were very numerous. We explo^ 
the other branches of the cave in snccessioo. At id* 
tervals the huge blocks of lime«to# rose neirly to m 
roof, and seemed to set progress at defiance: hot, li- 
ter mastering the summit, we were enabled to ccn- 
tinue, till we reached another and similar difficoltj. 
The cave never appeared to such efiect as when «•» 
from the top of one of these eminences; **"!"?. ^ 
downward dimensions were not visible by the ufh*" 
the lamps, and a bottomless plVwas so *^l^^ 
tore. The most terrific place is what if PtU**" ^ 
cataracts; here, the floor sinks away to » ff*"j[ 
depth, and a large chasm is formed oa ooe tide b/ f* 
gantic mis-shapen rocks, fbarfolly disposed ^^^rZ 
head of the explorer, as he gladly descends to iw^ 
himself with a draught of the i»ure, deUciow ^ 
that falls from the roof. I thought I bad sorer ^ 



^Thousands of bats oongreeate In thl^ cave dinJjM^*^ 
They hang In dostera, and are bannleM tvim ^'X^Ws* 
tbey dart at tbe litbts carried by the vMton. ^^J^^TZ^pii 
told at the cave of iravetters beinf left In eooievicwv » 
darkness.— Al. 
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fore seen any ihiag eo unearthly, ezcepUnf p«rb«|M 
the eratar of Vetufiaf. We mibeeqiieotly eoteied a 
MBttller part of the oave, whioh is grwAnti&j contract- 
ed into eo narrow a paasa^ that we were oblifed to 
crawl on all foors. It led oa, in a few minulee, to the 
brioli of a large black pit, down which I toaMd aome 
ft^gmeiilB of atone, and we heard them deaoending 
from rock to roek, for the depth, I ahonld judge, of 
150 leet. In this manner I Tisited three, and I have 
reneon to beiiere, all the four extremitiee of the prin* 
eipal branches of the cave. 1 had been told that it 
was an lauch as twelve miles to the end of the carem 
wfatoli I entered throagh the chiinney, and that the 
eave itself had been explored for more than fourteen. 
The i^ldes make it out to be more than double its 
real lenfrth. I was more than six hours under ground, 
and naoTinj almost incessantly, during which time, as 
nearly as I could calculate, 1 walked but nine or ten 
miles. The extreme en^ of the principal branches, I 
should say, were between four and fire. There are 
several smaller diambers, which I did not visit, but I 
heard that they contained nothing new, or difibrent 
IVom the others; and feeling |[reatly fatiffued, #as 
glad to emeige ihto the open air. I found it requi- 
site to pause at the entrance : there is no intermediate 
temperature between the eool, but not chilly air of the 
oave, and the sultry atmosphere of noon. The sense, 
tion was extraordinary ; with both my arms extended, 
one hand would be warm, at the same time that I 
would gladly withdraw the other from the eontact of 
the colder air of the cave. Those who do not take the 
precaution of waiting a few minutes, are almost inva- 
riably atUeked with giddiness, or a fainting fit* 

I had erred in believing that the huge bones of the 
mammoth and other quadrupeds at present unknown, 
had been found in this cave ; and in imagination I had 
listened to the dying cries of agonv sent forth by (hose 
stupendous animals as they struggled in the thundering 
billow of the deluge that bad risen, and rolled into their 
hiding place, and reduced them to a state of frensy aud 
desperation. Bat it has received its name of the ^ mam- 
moth cave'* only on aooount of its superior siae and ex- 
tent : the term being frequently applied where siae or 
importance is intended to be designated. For instance, 
the branch bank of the United States at Cincinnati, is 
called the Mammoth bank. None but human bones 
have been found in this cave. These were often dug up 
by the saltpetre manufiicturers, and were usually firand 
lying aide by side, but separated and covered over by a 
rough slab of Hroestone. I was informed that upwards 
of a hundred skeletons had been there unearthed ; and 
it is probable that more are still remaining in difl^rent 
parts of the cave. In general they are not larger than 
those of the ordinary race of men. They are doubtless 
. the remains of sqme of that ancient nation, whoee very 
name is unknown ; whoee customs and occupation are 
unrecorded ; whose cbiefo and heroes remain unchroni- 
ded, and whose existence is to be traced only in the 
monuments of death or warfare. 

The manner in^ which this and the other caves in 
Kentucky have been formed may, perhaps, be nnore than 
conjectured. They are all composed of secondary lime, 
stone, resting on a substratum of sand^ — a singular 
formation, but one that is common in this part of Ame- 
rica. The sand may have been gradually dislodged by 
the action of water ; a theory which the sloping nature 
of the ground between the cave and the Green river, 
only a fow hundred yards distant, does not contradict 
A ffentleman infiM-med me that he had lately witnessed 
a sunilarprocess. He had for a kmg time watched the 
increase of a small sand bank, that Iwd been forroiiM^ in 
a stream on his own property in the lower part of Ken. 
tacky, — and upon forther examinatioo he found, as be 

* Oar aathor hsf omitted to men'ion, ;lnit at erery anfle or turo 
In tb* eave, nide arrow* are canred, wbkh ortehially all pointed 
to the entrance. Bf Uiia simple contrivanei*, vtsitora were made 
•ware of the route ther ouf ht to tfbllow Tliere eeenM tu be few 
circamstancea nnder wnkh men can be placed where wnne of the 
race wilt not feel an incttyetinn to dneelve bis ■ucceseon. When 
the wiUer of this note Tldted the manunoth cave m 1819, ■omc 
WTMch bed alters i the direction of the arrow, at the opening of 
one of tb« chambers, and the guide being completety decelTed, the 

Krty wandered in an unexplored labyrinth for an hour, and were 
Iff la a state of diMgreeaMe ufcertainty. Their perplexity was 
conndCT^My augmented by tlie fright of the Cic ronSf a mulatto 
Man, who informed us It was quite a posdbk* case we might never 
again see day light. The total darkneis and awful silence stiike 
the mind on first entering, as among the interesting featurei of the 
place. The expansion m the air or the cave In summer causes it 
to rush out at the only opening, where a lighted candle is instantly 
extinguished— in winter the current is reversed. Ttie parity of the 
atmosphere within renders It very agreeable to the lungs. It is 
the resort in sammer of numeroos pwlies flrom the nei^boariog 
Wrtnp at Harrodsbuig.— £d. 



expected, that a cave had been graduatty hollowed out 
by the action of the water behind it Tlie whi^ of this 
country and the region watered by the Mississippt, b 
dUuvial, and in many places marine aheUs and the fosnl 
remains of marine animals have been found in grant 
abundance. 

In the neighbourhood of the cave, there are a grant 
many wild turkeys, and a tolerable sprinkling of deer, 
but both were difficult of approach at that seasen of the 
year. I waa exceedingly anzions for a ahot at a wild 
turkey, but committed a great error in loading with ball 
only ; and although I coiSrined to get three or four fitir 
ahots en the grmmd, and oo the wing, yet I confoss 
through eagemeas to have miaaed them. Once I con- 
trived to near a brood, but had the mortification, al- 
though close to them, to hear them rising one 1^ one 
on the other side of a thicket; and when I did pull at 
the last bird, my gun, which waa loaded with shot, 
missed fire through the badness of the copper cap. Af> 
ter vainly toiling through the forest in search of a deer, 
for one whole Angnat day, I waa peaoher enouffh to 
drop down the Crreen river in a canoe, in the vicinity of 
the cave, at two in the morning. In order to get a ahot 
at one whibt foeding upon the moas at the bottom of 
the river. A light waa placed at the head of the boat 
with a board behind it. I aat in the middle of the 
canoe, which waa paddled forward b^ a man at the 
stem ; both of us being aa ailent as nossUile. The darker 
the night, the better; the deer atand gasing at the light, 
till the canoe almost touches them ; they appear as white 
as a aheep, and the aim of a Kentucky rifie is usually 
too true, at any reasonable dbtance, to render the death 
of one of them an uncertainty. But I waa again im- 
fortunate. I had been disappoinled in the attendance 
of an experienced hunter, whom 1 had engaged to go 
with me« and my companion, who was a novice, allowed 
three deer that were atanding doee to ua, but not dis- 
tinguishable by me among tM tall sedge, to run off im- 
touched by the random «iot I sent uter them. The 
back-woofumen are excellent marksmen, their rifles are 
fong and heavy, carrying a very small ball, often not 
bigger than a large pea* With these a good shot wOl 
alternately hit and miss the head of a squirrel at aixty 
yards distance. 

I returned to BelTs tavern with the determination of 
advising every travelling fiiend who visited Kentucky, 
by no means to leave that state without having seen the 
Mammoth cave ; and I think that a sportsman, well 
provided with dcffs, gims, &c might well spend a week 
in a very satisfoiSory manner hw taking up his quarters 
at BelPs tavern. 'When we had forded the Green river, 
the coachman addreesed a man on the opposite side, and 
asked him how his wife waa, ** Thank *e, I gueas she*s 
smartly unwell this morning,'* was the reply. 

LooisviUe is about ninety miles from the cave. For 
the last twenty, the road nms akmg tbe banks of the 
Ohio, paasing through the most magnificent forest of 
the beech trees I bad ever beheld. There is nothing 
remarkable in the appearance of Louisville. It is a large 
and regiUarly built town, containing 11,000 mhabitants. 
From this olaoe tbe larger steamboata start for New 
Orleans. Tnoan that come frtHn Pittsburgh are of smaller 
dimensions, on acoonnt of the shalbwoees of the water. 
The course of the Ohio froiA Pittsburgh to Louisville is 
about 600 miles, and thence, to its confluence with the 
Mississippi, is nearly 300 more. The length of the 
Mississippi, from its junction with tbe Ohio, is 1300. 
The fells, or rapids of the Ohm, are immediately below 
Louisville, and part of them may be seen from the town. 

I had been very desirous of seeing St. Louis and the 
Missouri ; but the season was too for advanced, and that 
part of the country is exceedingly unhealthy duringr the 
siwimer heata. Steam-boats nm thither constantly, in 
three days, fit>m Louisville. There u also a land con. 
veyance, which occupies nearly tbe same time on the 
journey, and passes through the great Prairies, in In- 
diana and Illinois. Wild turkeys are there very plenti* 
ful ; quails and prairie-hens are frequently to be seen 
fh>m the road in great abundance; and I would strongly 
recommend any traveller who is foiMl of shooting, and 
who will, put up with very indifferent accomodation, to 
proceed for about one If ondred miles, or even less, by 
this road, into the prairies, for the purpose of shooting. 
It must, however, be added, that he will probably kul 
much more than he can either oat or carry away. 

That there is a great quantity of game in some parts 
of America is indisputable ; but it is equally so, that it 
b fiut decreasing in others. Unless some attention be 
paid to preserving, deer win become extremely scarce, 
except in the unsettled country ; and tbe breed of wild 



turkejrs will be extinct, as they are not found mtioh to 
the west of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Go 
where jpou will, you are told there is plenty of game of 
some lund; but the sportsman who relies on thb in- 
formation at thb season of the year, whib the traes ai« 
yet thick with folbge, will be surely disappointed. I 
nave occa si onall y stayed- for a day at diffbren$ places, 
where I had been induced to beUeve that I should find 
some sport ; but I seldom found any game, although I 
alwaya took with me aome person well acquainted with 
the woods. The want of doga mustcertamly be t^cen 
into consideration. 

The inhabitants of Kentucky may be called the Gaa^ 
cons of America. They have a humorous, good-natured, 
boasting, bobterous peculiarity of language and manner, 
by which they are known in all parts oftbe Union. To 
a stranger, they are courteous and* hospitaUe ; but 
amongst themselves, they quarrel and fignt, like the 
Irbh, for fiin ; or merely to see which b^e best man, 
without any provocation ; and they evince groat par* 
tiali^ for their own state— which they femiliarly de- 
nemuiate ** Old Kentuok,**->-perhaps more than the in« 
habitants of any other in the- Union. 

Kentucky was originally used by tbe Indiani as a 
htmtin^-fieki, and for no other purpoee. The neighbour- 
ing nationa agreed never to buUd upon it. 

From Loubrilto, I proceeded in a steam-boat to Cin- 
cinnati, in eighteen hours. About forty miles on thb 
side of the town, we passed the mouth of the stream, so 
wen known by tbe name of tbe ** fiig Bone Lick,** oft 
account of the number of tlie bones of the mammoth 
and other animab that have been frequently dog up ia 
its vicinity. There b a sulphur-sprin?, and a house for 
the accommodation of visitors. Our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Mr. Bullock, whom I saw at Cincinnati, had 
been btdy residing on the spot for three months, and 
had had twenty men constantly empfoyed in digging. 
He had discovered, amongst other animab, the bones of 
a smaller and distinct species of migalonyx ; an animal 
baring partly the generb character of the armadillo, 
and imrtly tnat of the sloth, and nearly equalling the 
rhinoceros in siae. But the most remarkable remains 
were those of a young colt, and a gigantic horse, that 
could not have been 1ms than twenty-four hands high. 
Unfortunately, however, for the advancement of science, 
they were all destroyed by a fire, which took place about 
three weeks before my arrival. Tbe fossil remaina of 
about thirty animab; now supposed to be extinct, have 
been found at the Big Bone Lick ; and Mr. Bullock 
conjectures that there are no more remaining. That 
the animab did not perish on the spot, but were carried 
and deporited by the mighty torrent, which it b erident 
once swept over the fuoe of the coimtry, is probabb, 
from the circumstance of marine shells, plants, and fos- 
sil substances baring been found, not only mixed with 
the bones, but adhering to them, and tightly wedged 
into the cavities oftbe. ^uUs — ^ those hobs woere eyes 
did once inhabit,** were often stopped up by shelb or 
pieces of coral, forcibly crammed into them. 

From the Big Bone to the Blue Lick, a distance of 
about sixty miles, there b a buffalo-path. Those ^r ^fr^n b 
existed in great numbers in thb part of the country, 
within the memory of mukyr indiriduab now living. 
They passed from (me fevourite spring to the other m 
vast herds, always pursuing tbe same path, seldom 
turning to the right or left, and overturning very 
young trees, or any slight obstacle that might occur 
m their line of march. Tney have, however, long 
been kiHed off from the eastern ride of the Ohio, snd 
Mississippi ; not being seen nearer than within fifiy 
miles of St Louis. They are foimd in innumerabb 
herds in the widely extended plains <^ the Blissouri, 
and towards the regions of tbe rocky mountains. The 
Indians kiU a ^preat many of them, for the sake of 
their skins, which seU in Philadelphb at four dollars 
a piece, while that of a bear may be purchased for 
three. They are so numerous, that thb traffic ocoasioiis 
no perceptible difference in the sixe of the herds. An 
Indian wiU drive an arrow so hard that the point wiU 
appear on the other side of the bufialo. ' At certain sea- 
sons <^ the year, their trampling and bellowing may be 
heard at a vast dbtance on the i^ains, by putting the 
ear to the ground; and in thb way, if heard in the 
morning, incredible as it may appear, it wiU sometimes 
be evemng before the hunters can come up with them. 
The bon^sos, exhibited some years, sgo in London, 
was merely the oommosi American bu&lo; which ia, 
strictly speaking, the bison, or animal with the himip^ 
and not the btuUo. The bison b found of difibrent 
sizes and under different names in Africa, in Asia, in 
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the island of M^dagueaXt and on th? Malabar coast ; 
and exists, as we nave seen, in immense numbers in 
North America ; and it will associate wil^ and breed 
with the tame cattle : but the real bufl^do, which has no 
hump on the shoulder, is not found in the New Conti- 
nen, but is common in India, and in Africa, near the 
Cape. I have also seen them in the Pontine marshes, 
where they are used for agricultural purposes. A 
marked different variety of vmich, it is supposed, that 
our domestic animals have descended, is to be observed 
in the fact of the tame cattle refusing to breed with the 
buffalo, and in the period of gestation in that animal 
being extended to a whole year. 

The navigation of the Ohio and the Mississipj^ isofien 
rendered dui^rous bythetrunks of trees, or snags, asthey 
are called, which, in floatingdownthestream, get entangled 
and stick fast in the mud at thebottom ; presenting a most 
formidable, and frequently unseen point near the surfiice 
of the water. Our steamer ran upon one of them, but 
was soon , got off by means of a long spar of wood 
that was dropped into the water, and then used as a 
lever, with the side of the boat for a fulcrum, by means 
of a rope wound about the capstan and fastened to the 
top of the spar. In the midst of the confusion, an 
American stepped up to me, and said, ** Stranger, I 
ffuess we're in a bad fix !" To be in a good or a bad 
nx, is an expression very commonly made use of in 
cases^of dilemma. Speaking of a man placed in the 
stocks, for instance, a common American wcmld remark, 
that he was in a '* bad fix/* without the least fear of 
committing a p^n, even at Philadelphia, where the dis- 
ease is v^ry prevalent The American error is detected 
in the formal and decidsd accentuation of particular 
syllables in several common words, and in the Ifiughable 
rnisuse of many others ; and not in any mispronuncia- 
tion of the language, generally. The word engine, for 
instance, is pronounced engine; favourite, favourite; 
European, EXirdp^an, &c A patois, or provincial dia- 
lect, such as is heard in the more distant coimties in 
England, is unknown amongst the natives of the United 
States; and the similarity of language to be heard in 
every part of the Union that I visited, could not but at- 
tract my attention as an Englishman. To travel by the 
^mail, £6t two or three hundred miles, and to sit beside a 
coachman who spoke as the one with whom I first 
started, had certainly, at least I thought so, the effect of 
shortening the distance. 

The education of the poor classes is very much at- 
tended to, excepting perhaps, in the moro western 
states, where the inhabitants think they can get on just 
OS well without it In the Atlantic states, there is not 
one person in five hundred (I am spealdng of native 
Americans,) that cannot read and write. The mail 
would often stop opposite a solitary log-house, in the 
midst of the thickest forest, and throw down a news- 
paper, which was immediately picked up, and spelled 
over with the greatest avidity. Most of the back- woods- 
men can talk with all reasonable correctness of the 
state of Europe generally, but the reform bill in Eng- 
land, and the Liverpool raU-road, were always amongst 
the most prominent subjects of eager inquiry. An 
Englishman cannot travel a mile in a stage coach in the 
Umted States, without being asked whether he has been 
on the Liverpool raid-road. In Europe, and in France 
mirticularly, it is, " Have you seen de tunnel under de 
Thames 7* It is the usefulness in forwarding the pros- 
perity of a country that suggests the American query : 
whilst with the Frenchman, me use is entirely out of the 
question ; he thinks merely of tlie magnitude and the 
novelty of the undertaking, and never fiuls to remark, 
that the. engineer was a native of France. A great 
proportion o? the inhabitants of the eastern states are 
Dutch and Grermon. They ore very numerous in diffe- 
rent uarts of Pennsylvania, where tney have the charac- 
ter of being good and industrious farmers ; but in other 
respects, they are very ignorant and opinionated, refus- 
ing the education that is offered to tlicm gratis for their 
children, who are, of course, far behind the young Ame- 
ricans in intelligence. I have oflcn, when passing 
through the forest stopped to ask a cottager's child of 
what country he was, " Please, sir, fatlier's an Irish- 
man, and mother's Dutch ;" and ** I was raised here !" 
The latter expression is very commonly used when the 

{)lace of nativity is inquired after. I have been freqnent- 
y addressed with, Where were you raised, stranger ? 1 1 
guess you're from the old country ? There arc half-a- 
dozen words in Constant use, to which an English ear is 
unaccustomed, in the sense they aro meant to convey, 
such as — ^*' to fix, to locate^ to guess, to expect, to 
calkilate, Ac." ^The verb ** to fix," lias perhaps as many 
significations as any word in the CThinese language. If 



any thing Is to be done, made, mixed, mended, bespoken, 
hirod, ordered, arranged, procured, finished, lent, or 
grveo, it would very proboUy be desigxiated by the verb 
^ to fix." The tailor or bootmaker who is receiving your 
instructions, the bar-keeper who is concocting for you a 
glass of mint-julep, promise alike to fix you, that is, to 
hit your taste exactly. A lady's hair is sometimes said 
to be fixed, instead of dressed ; and were I to give my 
coat or my boots to a servant to be brushed, and to teU 
him merdy ^ to fix" them for roe, he woi:dd perfectly 
understand what he hod to do. There is a marked pe- 
culiarity in the word ^ clever." In America, a man or 
woman may be very clever without possessing one grain 
of talent The epithet is applied almost ex^ustvely to 
a person of an amiable and obliging disposition. Mr. 
A is.a man of no talent! no ! but then he is a very 
clever man I According to their meaning, Buonaparte 
was terribly stupid, and Lord North was a very dever 
fellow indee-d. 

To say nothing of their oaths, their expressions are 
sometimes highly amusing. I have heard a horse de- 
scribed as a ^ raal smasher at trotting," and a highway 
robbery considered as a " pretty tough piece of busi- 
ness ;" with a vast number more of t^ same kind. I 
beg it may be vnderstood, that I mean these remarks to 
apply chiefly to the middle and lower classes of Ameri- 
cans : the language of every one is perfectly intelli^ble, 
and as I have b^ore remarked, there is no patois : I 
think it should rather be called a ^ slang." There is 
also much less of the nasal twang than I had been 
taught to expect in American parwy. 'Still I was in- 
formed, that many Americans when they hear a man 
talk, will instantly mention with certainty the country 
in which he has been long resident, being able, to detect 
some words, accents, or expressions peculiar to each 
state. The English language does not contain words 
enough for them. The word congressional is a &ir 
coinage from ** congress," like the word parliamentary 
from parliament But a member of congress is said to 
be deputized ; and a person in danger, to be jeopardized. 
I remember that about two years ago bein^ in the Jar- 
din des Plantes, I was nearly ^ cameleopardized" by the 
giraffe that kicked at me. In New York I observed 
that a gunmaker had put up over his door, ^ Flint and 
steel proB altered and percus^onized." Although the 
meaning of all this is perfectly understood, stiU it b 
American, not English; and although the £2nglish lan- 
guage be m use, yet the very un-Emglish construction 
and distorted meaning of many sentences, render it so 
different from the langua^ spoken in good society in 
England, that I do not thmk it can safoly be dignified 
with the name of good E^lish. But the English spo- 
ken in the first circles 'in all the larger cities of the 
the Union, is usually very good : so that between the 
language of the English ano the American gentlenoan, 
the difi^rence is exceedingly slight; but still there is a 
difference here and there, oy wmch I think any person 
of observation, who had been in the United States, oould 
decide upon the country of the speaker, unlebsof course 
he had resided in England. I should however add, that 
I have in a few inst^ces met with gentlemen whose 
language and pronunciation would have deceived any 



one. 



At,Baltimore whilst taking a sketch, T told a drunk- 
en ill-favoured old nigger, that I would take his pic- 
tore. He accordingly placed himself in attitude, and I 
soon hit him off with tho camera-locida. He was 
very much pleased, and showed the picture to his co- 
loured friends, the slaves, who were working near me. 
He soon returned with an old black, as ugly as him- 
self, and said, that this man wished to have his ** title" 
taken too. 

We arrived at Cincinnati, the emporium of corn- 
mere, and the largest city in Western America, con- 
taining 30,000 inhabitants, and thirty different places 
of worship. In appearance it differs from most of the 
larger towns in the United States, on account of the 
great improvement that has taken place in the colour 
of the houses, which, instead of being of the usual 
bright staring red, are frequently of a white grey^ or 
a yellowish tint, and display a great deal of taste, and 
just ornament. The public buildings are not large, 
but very neat and classical ; I admired the second 
Presbyterian church, which is a very pretty specimen 
of the Doric^ The streets are handsome, and the 
shops have a very fashionable air. 

Tlie principal trade of Cincinnati is m provisions. Im- 
mense quantities of corn and grain are sent down the 
Ohio and tho Mississippi to New Orleans. Part of it is 
consumed by the sugar planters, who are supposed to 



grpw no com, and part is sent coastwise to Mob8e,« 
exported to the Havannah and the West Indies fe&enQy. 
In the United States, the word ^ com" is applied exda. 
sively to the Indian com or maize, other grain isspedfied 
by name as in England. The quantity of flonr received 
in 1831 at New Orleans, amounted to 370,000 bomb, 
about 150,000 barrels more than had been reomed ia 
any fi)rmer year. A great quantity of flour had alio 
been shipped to England, but it is very often soured br 
the warmth of the water in the Gulf of Mexico. InlSSJa, 
the quantity of sugar ]M-odueed at New Orletm vu 
88378 hmheads of 1000 pounds each, and m 1837, tbi 
number of sugar plantations*was seven hundred, ia which 
an aggregate dental of 45,000,000 of doUars wu in. 
vested. 

Cincmnati has ^splayed moro wisdom than her o^ 
posits neighbour in Kentucky. A speculative lyitem of 
banking was carried on about the same time, and m 
attended with the same result^ as those I have be&n 



noticed when speaking of that state. Credit was not to 
be obtained, aonunerce was at an end, and gna mi 
growing in the streets of Cincinnati. But the judicatiiR, 
with equal justice and determination, immediately e&. 
forced by its decisions the resumption of cash pavmntL 
Many or the leading families in iha place weie, of ooone, 
ruin^ and at present there are not above five or uxp. 
sons in Cincinnati, who have been aUe to regain theii 
fi)nner eminenoe as men of business. But it waa a » 
orifice, of individuals ^r tiie good of the community, md 
fortune only destoted the speculators in order to attfad 
upcm the capitalists, who quickly made their appeansee 
from the eastern states, and have raised the ci^ to iii 
present {Htch of pro^erity. 

Cincinnati professes to have two excellent i]uu,l«(k 
of which give promise <^ every comfort : the taUe ws 
xerv good, but my rest was destroyed, not merely &• 
turbed, by the worst of vermin. A d^i^ 1^ be it bat 
of straw, is a sine qua nan with an English tmcOer; 
and a? I did not feel perfectiy well after breatetbe 
unhealthy fogs of the Ohio, 1 had consoled myietnrith 
the idea of a comfortable sleep for that night atktft. 
But I was wofully disappointed, being nearly in a few; 
and when I was permitted to close my eyes ibr a ii^ 
minutes, I dreamed of the most unconnected sabjeds,- 
bullfi'ogs, and universal suffirage, fi>r instance. 

I stilted by the mail, in order to cross the oouatrytB 
Lake Erie. Before we were out of the town, tbeoeir 
leader became unmanageable, and the coach was over- 
turned in the open street. I was on the box, andei- 
pected to be kicked to pieces, as I fell close to the bof»i 
but providentially they all four galloped off with tk 
two front wheels, and no one was hurt It was scarce^ 
day-light — no one was up — the ooachman went after 4 
horses, and it fell to my lot to deliver the coach of 1« 
nine inside passengers, who scrambled out one by «t 
through the window, guessing and^calkilatmg* tbe 
whole time. 

B/the evening, we had reached the YcUow Springi; 
a fiishionable watering place, taking its name from tiie 
colour imparted to the rocks bytiie water, which v 
chalybeate. A large boarding house for the aooomnp' 
dation of visitors b the only building of consequences 
the neighbourhood. 

At Centre ville, about twenty miles from the springfi* 
or rather was, for it has been partiy destrojr«Ji *."" 
markably fine Indian fort ; being a deep ditch Iriof 
between two raised banks, and in^sing a space of three 
quarters of a mile in circumference, on which the ton 
is built. On the outside is a large mound, wbi(^ "" 
been lately opened, and was found to contain a numlff 
of human bones. 

At a distance of nine miles fi-om the sprins^ ob"' 
Sandusky road, stands Springfield, a small thririnf towBf 
which like most of those in this part of the conntryf » 
exceedingly neat and clean. In the neighbourhood is » 
considerable number of E2nglish settiers, chiefly &nii«» 
from Yorkshire. There is no doubt that any manvw 
is able and willing to work for his livelihood, canalwi^ 
in two or three years, make himself master of tfann," 
the back woods, in this or any other part of the Vv^ 
The average value of micleared land, is a hundred dohj 
for eighty acres. A single man can every ^^^^^^^^ 
least twelve dollars a- month. Provisions arc ciceeffl^ 
cheap ; a sheep or a doer can be purchased for a doBtfl 
wheat may be about two sliillings the bushel, and tf 
acre of Indian com, which is only one ahfllmf «* 
bushel, will produce twice the quantity that is iww^ 
an acre of wheat It is unfortunate that the eom** 
class of British emigrants are too much <^WP<^ '^^/ 
lieve tiiat a land of liberty is. identified with iWd * 
promise, and that when they emigrate to Amsm'^ 
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difficulties will ever present themsehres. The omse. 
quence is, that exaggented accounts of their first 
troubles, bearing no proportion to their real privations, 
are frequently sent home to their friends in England : 
but I am convinced from my own observation, uid oc- 
casional colloquy with my emigrant countrymen, that it 
znuBt be a man's own &ult, however poor he may be at 
first, if he be not, in a very few years, to use a common 
phrase, completely above the world ; be his occupation 
what it may. The Ilnglish and Scotch commonly travel 
a long way into the western country, where they become 
fiurmers and grazien; the Irish prefer remaining in, or 
near the principal towns, and what is very unusual in 
Irishmen, the^ find employment as road-makers, canal- 
diggers, or bricklayers. Witness the result of free, and 
protecting institutions, fifry years ago, the population 
westward.of the Allegheny did not exceed 15,000 ; now 
it amounts to 500,000 ! The population of priest-ridden 
Mexico has not increased for centuries. 

Columbus, the capital of the state of Ohio, contains 
nearly 4000 inhabitants. Its appearance is very promis- 
ing, but there is nothing in it to detain the traveller. 

At Mansfield I was oUiged to remain a day and a 
haU^ in consequence of the late rains having rendered 
the streams impassable. Fortunately I placed myself in 
very good quarters, at the inn or tavern, where I met 
witn ue greatest civility and attention, and fiir more 
oomfari and cleanliness than is oAen fi>und at a country 
inn in the United States. I passed a whde morning un- 
saccessfiiUy with my gun in the woods. ** Well, stranger, 
are you going gunmnj[ this morning ?** ** Yes ; and pray 
what game is there m the forest hereT* I inquired. 
** Why, nr, there is robin, and some turkey, and coiu 
siderable squirrel, about sundown.** The robin is i^ very 
common bird of the field&re genus, with a red breast, a 
little larger than our redwing. However, I met with no 
turkey, and contented roysdf with seeing my comp». 
nion hit or ** scjptfc** (terrify) the squirrels with his rifle.* 
Sassafiras, sarsaparilla, and ginseng, are found in these 
fbrests. Tlie latter root is so plentifiil as to be an article 
of commerce ; great quantities <^ it are sent to the coast, 
and exported to China, where, as is well known, it is 
yery hisrhly prized, being considered a ponaeea. 

The last nve miles into Sandusky, or Portland, lie 
over a small prairie ; but it is not a good specimen, as 
the herbage is short, and copses of stunted trees are fre- 
quent. Prairies are either ory or wet The wet prairies 
are, in UxA, nothing but a marsh covei^d with long 
l^rass, and have been so from any indefinite period of 
tune. Of the dry prairies some may have Dben origi- 
nally wet, and some may have been cleared by the Lol- 
dians, for the purpose of using them as hunting fields. 
But the former supposition, if the &ct could be ascer- 
tained, would probably, in most cases, be found to be 
the true one. 

Tbe shores of the lake at Sandusky are exceedingly" 
flat I was fortunate in finding a steam-boat there, 
which was fom^ to Detroit, Green Bay, and the flbiut 
de St Mane, at the entrance of Lake Superior, and 
would afterwards return to Buffalo. The ** Superior,** 
as she was called, was, I think, the most comfortable 
steamer I had yet entered; her upper deck, about one 
hundred and twenty foet in length, was of great width, 
and vflSorded a most excellent promenade. We had on 
board upwards of sixty passengers, many of whom were 
ladies ; and there was plenty of room for us all, with the 
advantage of an excellent table, and a small band, llie 
lake afforded us a supply of most delicious firesh water. 
Soon after leaving Saxidusky we passed in eight of Put- 
in-Bay, in the Bass Islands, forming one of the finest 
natural harbours to be found any v^r^ Commodore 
Perry lay at anchor there on the night previous to the 
' 10th of September, 1813, on which da^ he gained his 
victory over our fleet in the vicinity. Night soon closed 
m upon us. We passed Maiden, or Amherstbnrg, as it it 
more usually called. The British squadron hy at anchor 
there previously to its engagement with Commodore 
Perry. A boat pushed off in tiie darkness, and asked to 
be taken in tow. *• Who arcvou ?** very jwoperly asked 
the captain. ** We British f* was the ludicrous answer 
of some French Oinadians, and the steamer passed on. 
A company of the 79th was stationed at Maiden. In 
the rooming we foiund oursehrea at Detroit: this place 
was a oennderaUe fVenoh setteneat so lang ago as the 
year 1759, when it lUl wkh the Canadas into the pos- 
session of the British, and is,now increasing with a 
rapidi^to wlDOhk is fairly entitled by its sitmtion, on 
the oimet of the great lalres. 'Phe FVench unquestiona- 
biy displayed their usual tact and foresight in their 
choice of the different points of oommunicatiaa in the 
y „.«*«<*-. or ftrt.wMdi wo origt»dly«.*«d 



from the Canadas to the Mississippi— the proof is, that 
all of them are of great importance at the present time. 
A similar but more enlarged instance of this the highest 
grade of military stratejpfy, is to be found in the vigorous 
and preservin|^ policy of great Britain, which has secured 
to her a cham of fortresses, by which, as a gallant 
American generai-offioer expressed himself to me, 
^ She has check-mated the world.'* The master mind 
of Geiieral Bernard, the el^ve and aide-de-camp of Na- 

rileon, and perhaps the first engineer now Uving, whom 
had the honour of meeting at Washington, has dis« 
pUy ed itself in the very extensive and accurate military 
surveys, which he has taken in almost every part of the 
Unitc4 States. The fortifications which he has con- 
structed, have rendered the estuaries of the United 
States altogether inacofssible to an invading fleet 
General Bernard, as is well known, has lately quitted 
the service of the United States, and returned to r ranee. 

The wharfs and buildings at Detroit extend akNig the 
river sidefbr about a mile, and exhilut much of the bustle 
of a commercial town. The streets are spadous and 
regular, — the largest ii more than half a mite in length, 
and contains some excellent shops knd a cafutal boteL 
That part of the bank upon which the city ii built, is 
slightly elevated above the rest of the coua^, and com- 
muids a view which, although generally flat, is fiir firom 
being uninterestiiig. The urms are laid out hi narrow 
slips of land, whidi run parallel to each other, and at 
right angles to the river, reaching to the cidge of the 
forest, distant about two miles fixmi the city. By this 
means the first settlers were enabled to build their habi- 
tations within a short distance of each other ; they had 
a smaller space of road to keep in repair, and afirorded 
each other a mutual support a^^unst ue sudden attacks 
of the Indiajw. At Detroit, the American General Hull 
surrendered to General Brock during the last war, but the 
city was subsequently retaken, previously to the battle 
of the Thames. 

We entered the lake of St. Clair, — about thirty miles 
in length, and twenty-five in breadth ; we passed a oon^ 
siderable distance firom its banks, but they appeared to 
be very flat and uninteresting. On the right is the 
mouth of the river Thames; made remarlnble by the 
victory obtained over the British by a superior force 
under the American General Harrison. The celebrated 
Indian chie^Tecumseh, fell in the engagement; and the 



importance of this victory to the Americans wos felt by 
the dissolution of the hostile Indian confederacy conse- 
quent on the death of their leader. 

On the left of the entrance to the river St Clair, is a 
large wet prairie : on the right are several islands, form- 
ing to all appearance but one extensive morass, and 
abounding in wild fowL As the channel became nar- 
rower, we perceived that the American banks were fiir 
more settled than those on the Canada side ; but they 
soon alike presented nothing but a dense mass of forest 
trees, at a slight elevation above the water. 

After moving on for about thirty miles, we arrived at 
Fort Gratiot at the head of the river ; it contained a 
small jnrrison, just sufficiently strong to resist on attack 
firom tne Indians. The pay of an American private is 
eight dollars a month, with an allowance of one ration 
per diem ; but his duties are &r harder than those of the 
British soldier, which accounts for the frequency of de- 
sertion. A lieutenant in the army receives but sixty 
dollars a month, after deduction for subsurtence, forage, 
foe], quarters, and expenses for servants. The pay Ma 
captain after the same deduction, amounts to about 
eighty dollars a month. The stipend of a naval captain 
amounts altogether to four thousand four hundred dol- 
lars a year ; his 'cabin is fiimished better, and the allow- 
once for breakage is more liberal than that of an l?ftglish 
officer of the same rank. 

Lhere saw an Indian dance : the performers, an old 
man and his sons, advanced (owaids us, on a forest 
path, looking like wood demons, jumping and racing 
with each other, and uttering a small shrill cry at in- 
tervals; they were nearly naked, bedaubed all over 
with clay, and began the donee with light clubs in 
their hands : sometimes they writhed on the ground 
like snakes, at others they shook their clubs at each 
ethsr« and used the wildest and most extravagant ges- 
tures. The old Indian beat time on a small skin 
stretched across a piece of )iollow tree. When stoop* 
ing to the ground and looking upwards, hia features 
and figure reminded me of the celebrated statuci of the 
** Renouleur'' at Florence. 

The whole of this part of America is inhabited by 
the ChippewM, by fiu" the largest tribe of Indians on 
Mm ihofts of th» great lak«i. Tha wfttars of Lake 
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Huron had been agitated by a furious north wind, 
and headed directly on the mouth of the river ; the 
current was running with such velocity, that the 
steam-boat did not effect her passage without a long 
and very severe struggle, end when at last fairly out 
on the lake, she made so little progress that she was 
obliged to put back. Some of the passengers amused 
themselves with fishing, and caught some black bass ; 
OS for myself, I proceeded with two Indians in a 
canoe to the morass opposite the fort, which abounded 
in wild fowl of all kinds; I contrived to shoot several 
ducks, notwithstsnding the unseasonable cries raised 
b^ the Indians in token of their delight, on seeing a 
faj^rd fall. Their quickness of sight and hearing an- 
swered nearly all the purposes of a water spaniel, 
when I could not immediately find a wounded bird. 
At length we made another attempt, and entered the 
vast expanse of Lake Huron. The coast on the right 
stretcned away to the north nearly at right angles ; 
and we gradually lost sight of it. Our course was 
along the western shore, where the banks were, or 
seemed to be, a little higher ; but still very low, ap. 
peering nowhere to exceed thirty feet in height. The 
unbroken and interminable forest, with which they are 
covered, contains more game than any other part bor- 
dering on the lakes, being less frequented by hunters. 
The American elk (the wapiti of the Egyptian Hall,) 
the moose and common deer, are found there, with 
plenty of bears, wolves, and other wild inhabitants of 
the forest ; the moose has the power of remaining un- 
der watsr for a very long time, and, when in danger, 
has been known to plunge into a pool, and remain at 
the bottom for more minutes than 1 care to mention 
here. 

We steered directly for the Saut de St Marie, at the 
foot of Lake Superior, and distant two hundred and 
twenty miles. One mile of the coast on any of these 
lakes will give a very tolerable idea of the whole of 
tbeoi, with, of course, some exceptions. Yet although 
there was but little variety in this respect, the voyage 
was exceedingly interesting. TIm fineness of the 
weather, the cool breeze so refreshing after the sultry 
heat to which I had been exposed, the comparative ab- 
sence of musquitos, and the ever present recollection 
that we were sailing on the great lakes of Jforth 
Ameriea, where, comparatively speaking, so few h^d 
been before me, gave a tone to the excursion that 
compensated for more commanding scenery. As we 
passed Saganaw bay, we were very nearly out of 
sight of land. The Mannito, or Spirit ishnds, were the 
next ol^ects that presented themselves to our view : 
these are supposed by the Indians to be inhabited by 
spirits, the word mannU^n the Indian language sig- 
ni^ing spirit. We then passed Drummood Island, 
which during the last war contained a British fort and 
garrison, but has been since abandoned. Some ruins 
on the large island of St. Joseph were visible from the 
steaawboat; they were the remains of a fort, which 
was snfibred to fall to decay, previously to the fortifi- 
cations being erected on Drummond's Island. On the 
American bank, near the entrance of the river St. 
Marie, we observed a snot called the SaiIor*s En- 
campment. The forest bad been partially cleared 
away, and there was no vestige of humanity remain- 
ing. Seme ye&rs ago, a sloop was wrecked there r 
the crew suffered incredible hardships, and many of 
them died from want, before the survivors contrived to 
make their escape. We entered a cluster of small 
islands at the mouth of the river, and I thought this 
the finest piece of lake scenery I had yet witnessed ; 
as for as I could judge en p(U9anty they appeared to be 
chiefly composed of gneiss, lyin^ in large masses of 
rock, resembling those that are so common in some 
parts of Sweden. In comparing these with the islands 
of KiHamcy, and Loch-Lomond, I should remark, 
that the Ibll rich foliage did Qot seem complete with- 
out the arbutus ; and the dark tint of the fir trees, 
with which they were covered, was not relieved, as in 
the Scottish lake, by the exquisitely delicate appear- 
ance of the weeping birch. 

It was a remarkably fine evening: as the steamer 
passed rapidly on, her paddles seemed to take infinite 
pleasure in defecing the astonished surfece of the wa- 
tor, and splashed away through tha liquid crystal with 
as little ceremony as if they had been propelling a 
mere ferry boat. Every thing besides was hushed and 
tranquil ; the very passengers, jrho had oll^ssembled 
near the forward part of the deck, were intensely 
gasing upon the scene around them ; and watched in 
^iBOit.hretthlwi nlence, u the yentl rounded jngh 
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bend in the deep, bat compaimtivelj narrow rirer, that 
developed in quick ■uoceeuen some new end more 
beaatifUl object at every torn. Sdddenly we lieard 
the screams of a partjr of Indians, who had desoried 
us from their wigwams on one of th>> islands, and 
were paddling ader as in a canoe with all their might. 
One of tbem was a chief, who displayed the flag of 
the United States. In the course of the afternoon, 
we had been amasinf ourselres by shooting with 
rifles at a bottle attached to a line iU>oat forty yards 
in length ; this had been left banging fW>m the stem, 
and the endeavours of tbe Indians to catch hold of 
the string, afforded as no little amusement. Their 
faces were deeply stained with the red extract from 
the blood root (Sanguinaria Canadensis ;) they weroi 
in the best possible humour, and their wild discordant 
laugh, and the still wilder expression of their features, 
as Uiey encouraged each other to exeKion with qotek- 
ly repeated and guttural exclamations, enabled us to 
n>rm some idea of their animated appearance, when 
excited to deeds of a more savage description. By 
dint of the greatest exertion, they contrived to seiie 
the string; they held on for a moment by it; it 
snapped, and the canoe was instantly running astern 
at the rate of seven or eight knots. They again had 
reoonrse to their paddles, and used them with redou- 
bled energy ; we then slackened our pace for a minute 
or two, and threw them a rope, by which they soon 
pulled themselves under the stem. We conversed 
with them tbrongh the medium of an interpreter, and 
made them presents of bread and spirits. They seem- 
ed very thankful, threw us some pigeons which they 
had killed, and fired a fat-dt-jm with their fowling- 
pieces at parting. 

The next momiiig we came in sight of the Saut, re- 
sembling the inclined plane of a large artifidal dam. 
The Boeneiy, though not grand, was decidedly corioos 
and picturesque. On the right are tbe Canadian set- 
tlements, and the original establishments of the north- 
west company : the left bank is lined by a succession 
of amail neaUlooking country-houses and white cot- 
tages. Near the Saut stands the fort, large enough to 
contain three companies; but then garrisoned, 1 be- 
lieve, with but eighty men. Every thing about it was 
in exeeilent order: before our drawing up to the 
landing-place, we were boarded by several Indians 
with moccasins (leathern sandals,) belts, tobaoeo 
pouches, and bark work, for sale. 

TheBaut de St. Marie most effectually prevents any 
vessel firom ascending the river to Lake Superior, ex- 
cepting such as are light enoogh to be towed up. As 
the steam-boat oould not proceed fiirther, we embariL- 
ed in canoes on a small canal, which has been cut 
from the fort to the river above the Saut, and paddled 
away for the entrance of the lake. Immediately after 
I had sUrted, my canoe befan to leak; she was in- 
stantly drawn on shore by tbo Indians dose to a wig- 
wanh and turned keel upwards. A light-coloured 
pitch extracted from a spcMsies of pine, was boiled in 
about ten minutes. A^pleoe of canvass was then be- 
smeared with it, and laid over the leak on the outside. 
Another layer of pitch was folbwed by another piece 
of canvass, and then a third and last plaster or the 
pitch was spread over the whole. In a quarter of an 
hoar she was again laanehed perfectly water-tight 
Theee canoes are of a light and most elegant oon- 
etroction. They are made of birch bark extended over 
a slight frame of cedar, and fastened or rather sewed 
to it, by the flexible roots of the young sprace tree. 
They are usually about fifUen ftet in length, and can 
tarrv seven or eight persons without dai^ier. Some 
^ them, however, are much larger. 

The land on each side of the river presented much 
the same appearance as that we had hitherto seen. 
Lake Superior may be fitirly said to commence at the 
Point aux Pins, a flat sandy promontorv, diitant 
about six miles fVom the Saut Beyond it the surface 
of the water is suddenly enlarged to a width of three 
or foar miles ; and though the open expanse of the 
lake is not visible fVom the Point yet the high and ab- 
rupt ridffes of land that rise immediately at the mi- 
trance of the lake, and the dear expanse of doudlesa 
sky that was extended beyond them, clearly informed 
us, that the mighty inland ocean was near at band. 
Lake Superior is six hundred and seventy miles in 
length— of course a vast deal laiger than the Mtisk 
Channel^-4he water is as dear as crystal, and cool in 
the hottest weather. Being doMy supplied by land 
springs, the quantity of water that &lls over the Saut 
is much greater than that which is pooftd into th« 



lake by its tributary rivers and streams, which are 
comparatively small and insignificant The sailors in 
the steam-boat would occasionally peel a large pota- 
toe, and throw it in advance of the boat and by the 
time she arrived at the spot where it fell, the potatoe 
has sunk to the depth of thirty or forty feet but from 
the deamess of the water, its shape and colour were 
perfectW distinct 

Of ail the diflRirent places we touched at on our 
voyage, the Saut had the strongest claims on our time 
and attention. We were much mortified at being 
obliged to leave it the same afVeraoon ; the captain 
determining to return, contrary, I believe, to the wiib 
of every one on board. Only one or two canoes that 
had started earlier than the others, were able to pro- 
ceed farther than the Point aux Pins. 

In our way back to the steamer, everv canoe shot 
down the Saut Thii ii an exeeedinglv dangerous ex- 
periment except when they are guided by pemile who 
have been long accustomed to the management of 
them. The Saut which is the only outlet to the 
waters of Lake Superior, may be about one-third of a 
mile in width, and about half-a*mile in length ; the 
(kit in that space bdng about twenty-four feet The 
canoes, with the paddles fore and aft, soon began to 
fed the effbot of tne current and were immediately af- 
ter carried forward with great vdodty. In many 
places the waters were wiUiout foam, and perfectly 
transparent and the large looee rocks at the bottom 
were distinctly seen ; many of them rise nearly to the 
snrfkce, but were avoided bv the remarkable diexterity 
of tbe steersman, where the slightest want of skill 
must inevitably have overtumed the canoe. > The de- 
scent occupied between three and four minutes. The 
rapids on the left bank were evidently more fUrious, 
and are very seldom desoended. 

The Saut de St Marie was originally occupied by 
the French as a military and trading port At the 
foot of the rapids there is, I was inrormed, some of 
the finest fly-fishing in the world : the trout are very 
fine, in enormous quantities, and rise Yery freely. But 
our Inexorable captain cared for none of these things. 
White-fish (supposed by seme to be of the salmo ge- 
nus,^ are exceedingly plentifbl. Their flavour is re- 
markably fine and delicate. 

The next moroioff we approached the idand of Mi- 
cbilimackinac, signi^inff, in the Indian language, the 
Great Turtle ; and so cdled fVom its outline bearing a 
sdpposed reeemhlance to that animal when lying upon 
the water, though I cannot say that I could discover 
so flattering a likeness. When within a short distance 
it appeared to be diamond-shaped, with an angle pro- 
jecting towards us, and the ndes regularly scarped by 
tbe band of nature. Apparently about the centre of 
the island rises what in America is called a ^ bluflT;** a 
word which ii provoking from its absurdity, and con- 
stant recurrence in American descriptions of scenery. 
What is a bluff? I asked, and so would any other 
Englishman : ^ A bluff, sir ! dooH you know what a 
bluff is? A bluff, sir, is a piece of rising ground, 
partly rock, not all of it with one side steep, but yet 
not very steep, the other dde doping away, yet not 
too suddenly ; the whole of it except the steep nde, 
covered with wood; in diort, dr, a bluff is a bluff!** 
The word, I think, may do well enough to express a 
small rough rocky hill, but sometimes it happens that 
a bluff is highly picturesque, and then to talk of a 
most beaatiful bluff, is something like talking of 
^Beauty and the Beast** As a substantive, and, in 
the sense in which it is used in America, the word is 
exdudvely. their own, and it really would not be fair 
to call it English. Nevertheless, there is, and shall be 
<« a bluff** in the midst of the island of Michilimacki- 
nae, rising to the height of more than three hundred 
ieet above tbe waters of the lake, which have been 
aseertained to be about six hundred feet shove the 
level of the Atlantic On the left dde of the island is 
tbe town, and above it appeared the fbrt In the bay 
were several trading sloops^ smaller craft, and Indian 
canoes ; and the sun shone brilliantly on the whole of 
this enlivening scene, which we saw to the best ad- 
vantage. The town may contain about eight bun- 
dred inhabitants, exdudvdy of the garrison. The In- 
dians are sometimes to be seen in great numbers, even 
to the amount of one thousand or one thousand five 
humbedf who live in wigwams dose to the water's 
edge. A wigwam, or Indian village, is a collection of 
small tents coostraeted of matting and birch bark. 
The day before, we had met twenty-two canoes in the 
open lakci eadi ofmtaining seven or eight Indians, 



who were going fVom Maddnae to our settlement u 
Pen-y-tang-y-shen, on Lake Huron, to receive their 
annual presents (Vom the British goveniment 

Mackinac is the rendesvous of the Nortib.Wal 
American missionary establishment It contained ix 
missionaries; of whom four were Presbyteritn^omi 
Catholic, and one of the Church of Eogleinf, mi % 
large esfkblishment for the instruction of oae honditd 
children, of v^hatever persuauon. 

A very curious and regularly shaped natural Godiie 
arch, on the top of a rock at the north-eastern nd^, 
elevated about two hundred ^t above the lerel of tie 
lake; a huge isolated caJcareiDos rock; and a snd 
cave called Skull Cave, are the natural coriedtia tf 
the idand. 

The principd trade b the fur trade, which ii canM 
on there to a great extent, chiefly throofh tbe nedha 
of Canadian voyageun. The fort whi<£. is kept io U 
mirable order, commands the whole town, bnt is ild 
commanded bv another eminence in the woods b^ 
it; During the late war a strong party of British d 
Indians purhed across from Drummond's Island, litfa 
eleven pieces of cannon, and being &voured by thedui 
ness of the night contrived to gain this emiDeDoe,& 
tant hal^-mile, without being perceived by the iiBeri* 
cans in the fort who had not rooeived notice of tkfir 
having broken out They beat tbe ** reveHI^" at ual 
in the morning, and were exceedioffljr astousld to 
hear it immediately answered by the Britiah, win ten 
above them. Kesistance would have been useleis,d 
the fort surrendered. The cemains of the old Bkiti^ 
fortification are still to be seen upon the hill: it i 
called Fort Holmes, after Major Hdmes, a ^M 
American officer, who was advanciog to retake it,d 
met his fate at the head of the attacking akm 
Mackinac was given up to the Americans by tlstieitf 
of Ghent in 1814. There was ori^indlv a Freodi M 
and settlement on the main land of the Michigan ten* 
tory. The first British garrison who occopied it vsi 
murdered by the Indians, and the fort and settlemed 
were afterwards renooved by the British to the isJaai 

I amused myself with shooting pigeons, which into 
be found on the island in great numbers. I wu qato 
surprised at the extraordinary ftdlity and qmckDwa 
eye, with which my guide, half Indian and half CiaiB* 
an, discovered them dtting in the thickest feliagi; » 
dght seemed to me to be ftr keener than that of » 
English sportsman wheft looking for a hare. Tbe vm" 
wiu whicj^the island is covert, are^principafly*^ 
poaed of haael and maple ; I could have fancied wjf 
m a Kentish preserve, but that wild raspberries v«l 
great abundance in the open spaces. ^ 

In the evening I went to see the Indians spei! v 
by torch Hght A lighted roU of birch bark,eai^ 
a most vivid flame, was hdd over the head of tks M 
where the Indians were stationed with their ^f"^ 
The^rater was excesuvely clear, and' the fish vew* 
tracted by the light and several of them were iamf 
pinned to the ground at the depth of&va or fife ftA 

About ten miles north-east of Mackinac aze ^^ 
Martinis islands ; one of them abounds in ffyp*>>^ r 
about the same distance from Mackinac sndoa the w^ 
hmd, I was informed that there was a '®°>^'?J21 k 
trout stream that would amdy repay the fly-^f ^ 
his trouble in gdng there, Thore is no fly """J " 
Mackinac, but very fine fish are to be taken ^ * "^ 
they have [nke, beiss, white-fish, and what are ^"^^^ 
mon-trout iu great perfection. As to these last, 1 ^ 
much question whether they are of the sabno f^^* 
all; as they never rise at a fly. They certainly «*« "J 
what are called salmon-trout by Enghsh f^''^^ i 
are they the hfge bull4rout o£ the Enguah hi»* 
saw a boatload oontaming a doxen that had been canF 



in one night weighing from fifteen to ^^^^J^I'Z 
each ; they more resembled in every req y* g^ ^ 
called the saUnon in the Lake Wenner in .^^!^ a| 
which I have seen taken of an enormous sise Id^v 
fiOls of TroUhatta. The meat at this season (Ag*j 
was white, but wdl flavoured. I was ■'^""jljjf 
becomes dTa reddish cdour in October ^.^^"^j^L^ 
Mackinac is an excellent market for Indian w'***^ 

Our next destination was Green b^, ouj ^ff !' 
gan. Onour way we passed seiyerd to l e ofc gr j^^ 
—all thickly covered with forests, •nd;«pftf«WJ|^ 



habited. A fbrt and a flourishing sdtto nM"^ w^ ^ 
at Green bay ; but ttoe is iMthbg ■ttyP'^ 



seen 



eithtf, and the country ia very flat sad ■■g''^ 
except to a sportsman. There a» ptady^g^*!^ 
be found at mck cre^ aboui three ffMHM"^^ 
ceeded there m hopes of dioolng«aii^M«^^ 
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m with them until it was too late to have much sport 
Hawever, I chanced to meet an old Indian who had been 
more sncceesfbl, and I earned back to the steam-boat 
two silver dncksi which answered every^ purpose, as no 
qaesrions were asked. Mj g;iiide had been enumerating' 
fo me the diffinrent wild animals to be found in that part 
of the forest, and I chanced to ask him, if foxes were 
plentiful; his answer was amnainfc ** Yes, sir; there is 
considerable fox.** In the very da»est part of die forest, 
about two and a half miles fiom the mouth of the^reek, 
was the residence of an Indian doctress and fortune. 
teUer. I landed there out of curiosity to have my for- 
tune, told ; but her manner, her language, and the sub- 
stance of what she Miid, differed in no respect from that 
of a common English gipsy woman. She shuffled a 
dirty pack of cards, and told me of the fiur lady and the 
dark lady, the fidse friend and the true friend, the trea- 
sure to be found and the journey to be taken, with the 
same ohafler d accidents and unavoidahle dangers. I 
purchased some of her medical herbs: the principal 
plant was sarsapariHa. I observed wiki rice growing in 
l^reat abundance on the margin of the stream. 

By passing up the river at Green bay, a traveller may 
' in canoes down the Wiakansaw river to the 



procoed 
head of 



of the Mississij^ having only to pass over one 
mile of terra firma; so that wiui this single exception, 
the whole distance from QQd)eo to Kew Orleans maybe 
travelled by water. 

We left Green bay, and returned to Mackinac, and 
g^wsed the day much in the same manner as before. Our 
•vening's entolainment was rather of a novel descrip- 
tion. A Ctttholic priest, whom we had previously left at 
Mackinac, aiul who was known to be an eloquent man, 
WIS going to preach in the chapel, and accordm^y many 
of OS went to neut him : he had ocane to the island for 
the sole purpose of holding a religious controversy with 
some of the Presbyterian clergy. The expected meet- 
ing did not however take place ; and havmg heen, or 
&ncyinff himself to have been very much wroUjged, he 
entered mto along explanation of the whole affair. He 
read letters and pi^rs, and commented upon them in 
his rob»B from the altar; he made a lon||r tirade, in 
which sarcasm and ridicule were successively promi- 
knent, and wound up his speech more suited to the bar 
I than the pulpit, by accusing his adversary of telling a 
** thumper.'* Whether he was in the right or the wronf 
was little to the purpose: in common, I believe, with 
every one that heard him, I thought the whde proceed- 
ioff was exceedingly disgracefuL 

We now steered again for Fort Gratiot, and passed to 
Detroit and Lake Ene. From Detroit to Buffalo it is 
three hundred and fifty miles. We touched at several 
posts; and in sIk^ after a voyage of one thousand eight 
nondred and ten miles, nerfonned in nineteen days, we 
arrived at Bof&lo, and nred a salute of twenty-four guns, 
one for each state. The distances the steam-boat had 
passed over were as follows. FVom BuffiJo to Detroit, 
three hundred and fiffy miles; to F<at Gratiot, seventy- 
five; length of Lake Huron, two hundred and twenty ; 
from the mouth of the river St Marie to the Saut, and 
back to the lake, one hundred miles ; thence to Mac- 



hearing of the deep hollow roar of the cataract, and first 
saw the spray that arose from the gulph beneath. Both 
are sometimes perceptible at a fiir greater distance. The 
moon was just rising, and threw a fkint, pale light over 
the river, vriiich is here expanded to a breadth <n several 
miles. There war scarcely, a ri|mle to be seen; the 
whc^ sheet of water was tranqnu and resigned: the 
stream appeared to cease flowing, while dl nature, 
hushed and breathless, listened with it to the distant 
thunders of the cataract. This scene is continued for 
about a mile ftuther, and thence the tale is soon told. 
The bed of the river begins to slope, and the agitation 
of the waters indicate tm commencemfpt of the rapids. 
The mighty stream rushes forward with ungovernable 
riolence-^its confiision and exasperation are increased 
every instant — it nears the brink of the precipice in a 
state of frenzy— and bounds over it to its destiny of mist 
and foam, in unexamined volume, and with terrific im- 
petuosity. 

This stupendous fidl has been frequently and wdl de- 
scribed ; and I do but trespass on your patience in re- 
marking, that it is divided mto three parts by two islands 
— a lar^r and a smaller one. Inchidiny these, the bed 
of the nver immediately above the foil is suddenly nar- 
rowed to about three quarters of a mile. The foil of the 
rapids above, commencing near the village of <%ippewa, 
two miles from the brink of the cataract, is estimated at 
ninety feet On the American side, the river is precipi- 
tated from a height of one hundred and sixty-four feet: 
on the €>anadian bank, the foU is about ten feet less ; but 
contains by far the greater quantity of water, the pre- 
cipice having been worn into the form of a vast crescent 
by the ** green water,** (so called on account of its bril- 
liantlT transparent cokrar when the sun shines on it), 
which fidls from the middle of the river in a solid mass, 
not less than five or six feet in thickness, and is driven 
forwards with an impetus that hurls it into the gulph 
below, at a distance of fifty feet firem the base m the 
rock. 

The finest general view is, I think, to be obtained 
from the top m Mr. Forsyth's hotel (where, be it added. 



appear, without much reason. It has been ascertained 
kinac, forty miles; to Green bar, one hundred a|id 4hiit an irregular ledg^ of rock is extoKled between the 



eighty; back to Mackinac, one hundred and eighty 
more ; thence to Fort Gratiot, two hundred and forty ; 
to Detroit, setventy-five ; to Buffido, three hundred and 
fifty; total, one thousand eight huxMlred and ten miles. 
The voyage ^together had oeen very pleasant, and the 
weather so fovourable that quadrilles were danced on 
deck almost every evening. On one night only, the sur- 
&ce of Lake Huron was agitated by something like a 
e^uall, and the rolling of the steam-boat was exceedingly 
disagreeable. I had nothing to complain o( but the 
conceit and untemeableiiisol^M»of the stewaitis; whidi 
were remarked, and I have no doubt will be remembered, 
by many of the warmest admirers of liberty and equality 
who were on board. 

^^iffiilo is a large, thriving and cheerful town, con- 
^^uung about fourteen thousand inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal street is spacious and handsome, and of great length. 

And now for Niagara, the diapason of fiish waters ! 
An hour's drive brought me to the village of Black 
l^k, where the Nhigara river is about huf a mile in 
tiv'oadth, and runs fitmi the lake with a very strong cur- 
^^ Oppogite to Black Rock are the remains of Fort 
^e, unsuMsessfplly besie^ by the British in 1814. 

I proceeded along the side of the river. Its rapidity 
"ocn ceases, and it presents a surfiice as still and as 
<^um as that of a lake. A turn of the road brdu|^t my 
^^<»hiie to a small inn, close to the field of battle of Chip- 
P^wa, fought during the last war. At th» spot, which 
by the nii ig ahout four miles distant, we were within 



having just entered the Irtish dominions, we drank his 
Maje^'s health in a bumper, at the table d*hote), be- 
cause the wh<de surrounding country and the rai^ds, 
which of themselves are worm a long journey, are seen 
at the same time. Tlie bottom of the fell it is true is 
not visible ; but I believe the view will not be thoiwht 
the less magnificent on that account, as it is very possmle 
fitmi that spot to imagine the height of the fidl to be 
even greater than it re^y is. I may also be allowed to 
remark, that I think the immediately surrouni&ig scenery 
is sufficiently in keeping with the grandeur of the cata- 
ract, altho^h I am aware that many are of a diflferent 
opinion. Toe country is on the same leyel both above 
and bdow the foil, as the river predpitates itself into a 
channel which it has formed in the solid, but soft fetid 
limestone, and which, as is usually contended, has been 
holkywed out by the receding cataract, all the way fi^mi 
Lewistown, distant seven miles. 
This foot has been sometimes doubted, but it would 



lakes Erie and Ontario, at a varying distance from either 
of them; sometimes piercing through the soil that covers 
it, and ii^many places jutting out with salient and re- 
entering ang^ like an immense fortification; and it has 
been supposed that the Niagara river has found its way 
into one of Uie ravines formed between them, which has 
thus become the bed of the river, towards lake Ontario. 
Hiis theory, however, is very much weakened, if not 
entirdy overthrown, by the oMervations of our country- 
man. Lieutenant Owen, who, when employed on the 
government survevs in the years 1815, 16, 17 and 18, 
contrived to fierce nis boat nearer to the foot of the fells 
than any person had ever done, and ascertained bv re- 
peated soundings, that the nearly constant depth of the 
river from Lewistown to the fells, was about two hundred 
feet, excepting in limited spaces, where it did not exceed 
forty-five feet Hiese spaces or points he concmved to 
be composed of granite *^ in situ,** or of some other rock, 
which being harder than the s(^ lime-stone of which 
the bed orme river is generally c o mp os e d, had offered a 
proportionably greater resistance to the regular action of 
the felUng elen^t 

Having first stripped off my clothes, and envelq)ed 
myself hi an oildiin dress, I foDowed a guide who* con^ 
ducted me under the fefi. This is a service of some 
danger, as a single felse step in some ^^cee misht prove 
fetaL As we crept along the side or the rock, we en- 
countered a most ftirious ffust of wind, thfet inoKased in 
violence till we were feiny behind the sheet of water. 



and arrived at what is called the Termination Rook. 
Here we remained forafew minutes, gaqang for breath, 
stunned with the noise, and drenched with a shower of 
spray. If I wished to speak, I was obliged to put my 
mouth dose to the ear of the guide, and tp raise my 
v<»ce to the utmost; and it was with the greatest difif- 
culty that I oould look upwards for a moment, and 
glance at the tumbling element, as it rushed over the 
edge of the rock that towered high above our heads, and 
then fell into the abyss within arm*s length of us, with 
the rapidity of lightning. 

About half a mile below the fell, the river is crossed 
in a ferry-boat On the American side a wooden bridge 
of admirable construction conducts the visiter to Goat 
island, the larger of the two which divides the fell A 
walk of a few minutes will lead him to another bridge, 
thrown fixmi rock to rock, till it actually overhangs Uie 
edge of the principal part of the cataract. I am frilly 
persuaded, that when any one who has seen the fell 
from this^ot asserts that he is disappointed, it is but a 
proof of mniSBnibh afifectation, or wiaA Johnson would, 
call *« stark hisensibility.** ' It is possible, that some flat, 
sooled Dutchman, who would think of nothing but how 
he might turn the course of the river by a dam ; or soime 
pessitmlow mannfecturing Yankee, who would ^ guess it 
to be a pity that such an almighty water power should 
remam unemployed,** might regurd the scene, when 
viewed frx>m any other p<3nt, and remain unmoved by 
its grandeur; but it is next to imjM>esible to k)ok upon it 
from this bridge, and not be affected with something 
like awe and astonishment Let the atheist— and, if he 
will, with wine and warmth in his bosom— repair to this 
spot, as is usual, by moonlight, when cne-half of the 
cataract is in shade, and the otfauer glistening with more 
than snowy whiteness^—he may i&ie gaae in security, 
and enjoy the 9ubUme tpUkoui terror; and should one 
thought of annihilation trouble him— i^uld he covet 
the pinion of the bald eafle as he fearlessly glides over 
the abyss, or envy the finned tribe that can live and 
revel in ihe boilinf gulf beneath— let him reflect that 
his reason is with him, tiie undoubted substitute for 
these physica] advantages ; his reason, alike the pro^ 
meter of his happiness, and the medium of his misery. 
Then, turning to a more tranquil scene, let him gaze on 
the silvery spiritJike beauties ot the lunar rainbow ; let 
him observe the worlds upon worlds that throng the hea- 
vens above him, declaring the existence of their Creator,, 
as they roll onward in eternal obedience to his will, but 
in silent amazement at his meaning ; and let him ask 
why his reason should be, as it were, so tantalised by his 
senses. Had no lesson been intenided, the firmament 
might as well have been ]^ced fer beyond the reach of 
mortal sight; and perhaps the littie he can see and know 
of it may teach him to oelieve in, and hope for, another 
and hi4>pier home, by proving to him, at once, how 
much must be withheld from him, and how much must 
remain to be enjoyed. 

I am not aware whether the experiment has ever been 
tried, but I should conceive that the effect of a Bengal 
li^ht, sent up from this bridge on a dark stormy winter*s 
mght, would be exceedingly fine. 

At about two miles below the fell, the river again be^ 
comes a torrent I proceeded along the edge of the 
chasm through which it rages, in order to visit ** the 
whirlpool,** vrhose deep and gloomy i^ipearanoe welLie* 
paid me for a very hot walk. 

I procured a hack, and rode to the abyss in the side ~^ 
of the river, known by the appellation ^ the ** Devil's 
Hole.** I followed a party who had descended the lad- 
ders before me ; we all, as I learned afterwards, took 
a wrong path to the right, which soon conducted 'u» to 
the edge of a small but impassable precipice, and under 
the impression that we had seen all that was worth see- 
ing, we re-ascended the ladders and returned to Niagara, 
after having enjoyed a very fine view of the riverfrom 
the bold flattened rock, that is projected on the left 
hand. 

The road by which I passed down the Canadian side 
of the river, fi»r the purpose of joining the steamboat on 
Lake Ontario, at but a very short distuioe finom Niagara, 
lies over the field of the murderous and severely con- 
tested battle of Brifiprewater, or Lundy's Lane, which 
was fought on the night of the 35th of July, 1814, and 
terminated without much advantage to either party. A. 
few miles frurther on, to the left, is a heavy-looking pil- 
lar, erected to the mem&rj oi General Brock, who was 
killed earty in the batUe of Queenston, October IS, 1812, 
in which tiie Americans were forced to repass the river 
with great loss, whilst several thousands of their militia 
were idty lookhig on fitmi the other bank. 

Near the mouUi of the river, on the Canadian side, is 
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FnH George ; on the Ameriotn bcnk stands Fort Ni- 
mgara, in which the notorious Willi«m Morgan,' who 
wrote ft hook, in which, as I have before remarked, he 
revealed the secrete of freemasonry, was confined under 
false oretenoes, preTionsIj to his being murdered by 
Bome fanatic masons, and afterwards, as it is supposed, 
pitched into the lake, or the Niagara riyer. 

I am afraid I shall be excommunicated by my Ame. 
rican readers, as I visited neither the Erie nor the Wel- 
land canals; not even the locks at Lockport, or the 
Deep Cut^or the Mountain Ridge. The Welland canal, 
however, is unquestionably a great national work, and 
reflecte mu^ credit upon the spirited individuals by 
whom it was undertaken ; by ite means, the obstacles 
presented to navigation by the fiUls of the Niagara, have 
been effectually overcome, and a communication opened 
between the lakes Ene and Ontario. 

Ontario is one of the deepest of the lakes — its mean 
depth being about six hundred feet It has been ascer- 
tamed that the bottxnn of lake Erie, which i^wo hun- 
dred and seventy miles in length, is six feet mgher than 
the surfece of' lake Ontario. ^The distance between the 
two lakes is thirty.five miles, in which space the river 
Niagara is supposed to fell about three hundred feet, 
iriuch is therefbre the depth of lake EIrie. 

I embarked in a splendid steamboat, ^ the Grreat Bri- 
tain,** proceeding to Kingston, at the other end of the 
lake. I could not but remark, that although a finer ves- 
sel, her table was by no means so well siq>pHed as that 
of the American boat, in which I had made ray excur- 
sion to the ffreat lakes. 

During the short time we remained at Kincvton, we 
were entertained by the band of the 66th, whim gave us 
the national airs of England and America in the finest 
style : the principal Brituh naval establishment and dock- 
yard on tbe lakbs, is at Kingston. I observed two first- 
raters and a large firigate on the stocks. The St Lawrence, 
of one hundred and twenty guns, which made one cruise 
at the end of the last war, was rotten, and half sunk in 
te water, lliere were several smaller vessels in ordl- 
naiT ; but those on the stocks are not to be proceeded 
with, according to the stipulations -oif the treaty of 
Ghent 

Immediately afterwards, we entered the thousand 
** islands,** extending fer sixty miles up the river St Law- 
rence. There are In &ct twelve hundred of them, and 
although certainty very picturesque, are without variety, 
and much resemue those on the lakes, being flat, and 
* thickly covered with trees. Their number is not of 
course perceived, as thejr lie so doeely together along 
the side <^ the channel, that they appear more like points 
or promontories fhmi the main shore. 

I quitted the steamer at Cornwall, and entered a large 
boat with a number of ladies and ^ntlemen, who, like 
mysell^ wished to descend the rapids. In our way to 
MUnrtreal, we were obliged to change our mode of travel- 
ling byland and water, no less than four times in one 
day. The river above Montreal is fhll of rapids. The 
most fermidable of these are called the Lon^ Saut, and 
the r^iids of the Cedars. We passed down two or three 
of minor consideration, and then commenced the descent 
of the ** Long Saut*' Our boat was carried along nt a 
great rate fer several miles, and soon approacheid the 
mdy part that can be considered dangerous, where the 
river was running with ^»paling violence. The waves, 
as soon as they are formed, -do not subside and then 
swell up again at regular distances, but dart ftuiously 
onward, racing and crowding upon each other in a most 
extraordinary confiision of spray and foam, that rises to 
a hei^it of four or &^e feet, and splashes over the sides 
of the boat to the great discomfiture of the ladies* dresses, 
and the very serious looks of the gentlemen. The boat- 
men directed our attention to mo rapids of the **Lost 
Channel** on our left, firom which we were divided by 
an island. They are fkr more dangerous than those we 
were passing, and at a distance of half a mile, we could 
see that the river was most terribly agitated. The 
** Lost Channel ** receives its name from me number of 
persons that have perished there. In the old French 
war, three hundred Britidi troops were lost in the tor- 
rent : the first boat took the wrong diannel, the others 
feflowed, and all went to pieces. The floating bodies 
first intimated to a French garrison on the river below, 
the surprise that had been intended fer them. The boat 
men are, of course, usually experienced persons, and if 
sober there is no danger ; but it is net always that they 
are so. At one place our tipsy pilots allowed ^ boat to 
swing across the stream : fertunately the worst of the 
rapi£ were passed, or an accident might have occurred. 
Both the Long 8am, and thope of the Cedars, which we 
saw ttam the road, are certainly more boisterous than 



those at the l^aut de St Marie, on account of the greatar 
body of water in the St Lawreneci but the descent at 
the latter is more rapid, as the fidl is fer more precipitate 
in proportion to its* length. 

I entered a steambmt on the banks of the Ottawa, 
^diidi, although a noble4ooking stream in other respects, 
is dark and durty in comparison with the St Lawrence. 
The latter river seems not to relish the alliance. A sud^ 
den change is perceivable in the c(dour of the virater, tiie 
line of Junction being distinctly observabte, and for 
scores of miles down the St Lawrence, ite clearer wa- 
ters confine themselves to the eastern bank, while those 
<m the western ^re discoloured by the ^Ottewa tide.** 
I afterwards ascended the Ottewa. We arrived at La 
Chine, and proceeded by land to Montreal The moun- 
tain behind it was already in sight, but the city itself by 
this road remained hidden till we were within a very 
few milea of it I passed through it the same evening, 
intending to see it on mj return. The Hercules, a very 
fine steambo^ carried me to Quebec in about twenty 
hours, touching at ^'the Three Rivers,** eighty-feur 
miles ftom Quebec, and ninety-six firom Montreal Six 
miles from Quebec, we passed the mouth of the C3ian- 
^^ere river, celebrated for its falls, which are situated 
about three or four miles firom the spot where it empties 
itself into the St Lawrence, whose banks every where 
interesUnff, become still more so <m approachinff Quebec, 
being thi^y lined with Canadian villages. Every cot- 
tage is white ; the churches are of the same colour, with 
their qpires covered with tin, and are frequently to be 
seen at a great distance, out-toi^»ing the neighbouring 
finest, ^d glistening in the sunlwam. In some places 
the river is two miles in width ; but at Quebec it is nar- 
rowed to about a mile, which adds to the beauty of the 
view by making the lofiy banks appear higher than they 
really are. On the left ai^ seen the fortifications on 
C^pe Diamond, the most elevated spot in the vicini^ of 
the city. On the right is point LevL At different dis- 
tances down the river are Cape Tourment, and the Beau- 
fort mountains, and the Isle of Orleans, dividing the 
river into two channds-^that on the 1^ bein|f danger- 
oua fer any but very small vessels; The city itself was 
not visible till the boat was standing in fer the landing- 
place. Numerous merchant ships were lying at anchor 
m diffbrent parte of the river ; whilst rans, ferry-boats, 
and smaller craft, were moving in all directions. The 
GovemmentHouse, or Castle of ^ Louis, was the most 
prominent object: below it on the right, is the old parlia^ 
ment house. The space which inten^nes between these 
buildings and the water, is occupied by the lower town, 
which, like all lower towns, is far more dirty and lively 
than the upper ones, where some of the streeto are doU 
and even gloomy. The only two large steeples in Que- 
bec, are those of the Protestant and Cathohc churches. 
The npper town is surrounded by a strong rampart, and 
cannon are planted in every place where they could be 
used with advanta|re in case of a siege. The whole city 
is commanded by the fortress on Ca^ Diamond, which 
it is supposed, when finished, virill be impregnable. The 
interior works occupy a space of about six acres, and are 
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On the south side of the elty« at a distance of ttp 
miles, are the plains of Abraham, and at their fintLer 
extremity, is Wolfe*s cave* The view from tiie bu^ 
above is scarcely less, enchanting tban that 1 hid w 
hitely turned from. On the western horiaon are wat^ 
mountains which by the late decision of Ithe king of the 
Netherlands are to ferm the boundary line between tit 
Canadas and the United States. The intermediate lu^ 
scape is most delightful ; large yellow p^ches of coki, 
vation^rescued from the apparently endless fofeit,in 
espieir in different directions, each surromHiiiig vat 
thrivinjr village in the interior, whilst the opposite bub 
of the nver are fringed with Canadian cottages, is wliito 
as lime and brush can make them ; and the intenreoiu 
and majestic waters of the St Lawrence having at kn^ti 
escaped from the turbulence of the rapids, are seeafloi. 
ing beneath, as calmly and as silently, as wbeo, don^ 
the darkness of a night more than seventy yetn ip, 
the gallant Wolfe was floated on the retiring tide tola 
victory and his grave. 

Till within a year or twov the stone ckwe towhickb 
breathed his last, was remaining on the fidd; batdii 
proprietor, a person of infinite taste, has hid it lemoicd, 
part of it having been used for the purposes of the boOds; 
while other parts of it are constantly undereoing tpg. 
cost of subdivision for the benefit ofthe conom. 

A phun but very elegant stone obelisk, worth a doia 
such as Washington's monument at Bakimore, «r 
General Brock's at Queen's town Heights, had bea 
lately erected to the memory of Wolfe and UoBieiM. 
The idea of paying the laet tribute to the mau^i 
those illustrious sohliers, origmated with Lord Jklham 
A singularly chaste classics inscription from the peatf 
Dr. f^her, the editor ofthe Quebec Gan^ wiS be«. 
graved in front of the monument It is as foUows: 

WOLFE— MONTCALM. 



Mortem. Virtus. CoififUirEM. 
Famak. Historja. 

MoNUMENTfTll FoSTKRITAS. 

Dinrr. 
A. S. 1827. 

A longer inscription will be placed on the other ik 
of the monument An aged nun is now IiTing in lb 
UrsuUne convent at Quebec, who rememben hifii; 
held a taper when the remains of the chivalrous Frbc^ 
man were lowered to his grave in the diapd TaoiL I 
saw a small oval slab of marble, which was shortly to k 
fixed in the wall near the spot where he is boned. II 
bore the fellowing inscription : — " Honneur a MxtDtjaiMi 
le dest in en lui derobant la victoire, I'a rec<HDj)eni^|l 
une mort glorieuse." ^ 

Quebec was taken from the French in the reigarf 
Charles L, 130 years before the death of Wolfe, kt 
being thought of little value, was given up in the sun 
reign to Louis XIII., by the treaty of St Germain. 

At Lorette are to be purchased the best Indian mae- 
casins, and other leathern curiosities, at the bamd 
Mere Paul. The three Huron chiefe who visited £Ef< 
land in 1825, and who were introduced in the first dn^ 



advanced to the edge of the precinioe, where it is about 

three hundred and fifly feet in height In 1775, the hi London, may now be seen, any hot day, sober or Ib* 
American General Montgomery, and his two aid^i-de- toticated, just as it may happen, sittingperhape in tk 
camp, were killed by the same cannon-shot at the water's dust, before the doors of their cottages* They take gie^ 
edge beneath the finrt pleasure in showing the medals and ]>ortraits tbej R- 

I think I shall never forget the appearance ofthe view oeived in England, and the queen, or wife ofthe paOf^ 
fhHu the ramparts. It is very beautiful afid inezpres- 
a\Ay enlivening. In lookii^ down the river, the Isle 
dX)rleans is on the right; m the extreme distance is 
Cape Tourment ; while on the leA is a gently sloping 
bank, ezhiMting all the varied hues of extensive cultiva- 
tion, between mirty and forty miles in lengdi, and 
from two to Bve and ox miles in width, and reaching 
from the margin ofthe water to the fi^ot ofthe Beaufort 
mountains. Tlie most conspicuous villages are Indian 
Lorettee,CharIeburgh, Beaufert, and the Qiateau Richer, 
easily distingnishea by their li|^t steeples covered with 
tin. Beside these, many hundreds of white cottages 
are scattered over the plain ; and the road to Montmo- 
renci is entirely lined with them. I was reminded by 
the prospect, of the highly cultivated garden that envi- 
rons a city on the eastern coast of Spain. Olive trees 
and vineyards, it |s true, there vrere none ; but olive 
trees and vineyards are not missed at a great distance, 
and the Charleburg country is backed by the fine ranee 
<^ the Beaufert mountains, which, although not of the 
highest elevation, can yet boast of a very picturesque 
oirtline ; and being thickly covered with a noble forest, 
have at least one advantage over the barren rocks that 
usually rear their heads in the yictnify q£ a Spanish 
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pal chief — a short, dumpy, masculine wcHnan-- oocasxO' 
ally comes to Quebec to sell moccasins, and has bo 
aboriginal antipathy to a glass of ^n. She ooostintly 
wears in her bosom (and very close to it too) a nhcr 
medal, presented to her husband by the Lord Major. 
TTiere u some good woodcock shooting at LoreUft 
and a very pretty waterfidl,— the foam spread 'mg '^ 
over the rocks, so as to resemble the finest lacework. 

On looking up the course of the St ^^^^^f^JHSl 
this very interesting village, a wide opening is diaccnw 
in the distant bank, once appar^tly the dunoel of t» 
river, which at some time, as is supposed, by a jnoctuo 
with the mouth of the river St Charles, made aniakw 
ofthe promontory on which Quebec now standir 

The Canadian cottages are in general extremely Wj 
the windows, in particular, being remarkaWy clean, anj 
occasionally a tall pole or flag i^iff' is placed in frpot <" 
them, to indicate the residence of an officer <^""P*V, 
. Of the falls of Montmorcnci, I will only remark, tttf 
they are well worth the ride, or the walk, or ^^fj^ 
them. The splendid, view of Quebe<L the river smw 
surrounding oountrv, that is enjoyed ftoaith^|WiP» 
above them, is a sufficient reoQmpencBSi»4 90iMp 
should leave Quebec without paying tbom ^^Hlt "^ 
same may be said of the AQs of t^Chtfiffm 7*9 
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in fact much finer than those of Montmorenci, and 
within riding distance. 

At Chateau Richer there is one of the hest snipe 
Ifroandfl in the Canadas. In October they may be shot 
m extraordinary nimibers, bat should the sportsman be 
disappointed in ftiding his game, he may proceed to the 
&Us of St Anne, distant twelve miles. I mention this, 
mpposing him to be a regular water-fiill man. I had 
ceased to be so since I had seen Niagara. The different 
aicoonnts I heard of Lake Charles prevented me fi'om 
Koin^ theie* Some told me it was rail of cat-fish, and 
urge firoffs, which eat the little ones ; others called it a 
beatrtiftil lake, and that good trout-fishing waa to be had 
there. I certainly eat some small ones, which had been 
oan|rht there, of a most delicious flavour. 

Tne attractions of Jaques Cartier, twenty-aeren miles 
from Quebec, were not to be so trifled wiUi. This is 
the finest place for salmon-fishing in the Canadas, and a 
very pretty spot into the bargam. All is as it should 
be ; there is a small, but clean and comfortable country 
inn: the landlord throws a fly beautifiilly; his sister, a 
very pretty Canadian girl, waits at table; and the 
nKvther bro^ the sahnon J merveille* The river, at all 
times a torrent, and now very much swollen by two 
whole da^ rain, ^as rushing with the gpreatest fiiry 
throofffa the narrow channel it has worn for itself tiirough 
the aond rock. The bridge which is close to the inn, is 
a veiT neat ^vemment' work. Under it is a hole, forty 
or finy ftet in depth; and when the river is low and 
dear, salmon may be seen lying therein great numbers. 
But the season was too fkr advanced, the weather 
entirely too cold, and the river too high: and my 
firiend and I, seehig that we could not expect sport, 
returned, having kiUed but one salmon a-piece in the 
oourse of the afternoon. A fine open ledge of rocks 
•ziends along side the river, affording some excellent 
fishing stations. The place is named after Jaques 
Cartier. .who first sailed up the St Lawrence in 1535, 
and Mknded the city of Montreal. He is said to 
have wintered there, at the mouth of the river which 
bears hak name. On his return to France, he was of 
eoorse oooUy received, as he brought no precious metals. 
He sailed a second time, with orders to-establish a colony 
on the St Lawrence, but having had the misfortune to 
quarrel with the Indians, he returned to his native 
conntry to die of a broken heart 

The Canadian peasantry are of the middle size, or 
under it Although they breathe some of the purest air 
in America, their countenances are wan, and unhealthy 
in appearance. They may be said to be smoke^ied, 
being sddom without a pipe in their mouths, and in 
winter they shut tbraoselves up in their cottages, and 
breathe an atmosphere of tobacco fumes. I am not of 
coQise speaking of the aUiletic progeny of British settlers, 
when I affirm that a tall, fine hale-looking man is rarely 
to be met with. Nevertheless, the French Canadians 
are a brave, hardy, independent race, and happier, I 
should imagine, than any peasantry in the world. They 
pay no taxes, or just sumcient to xeep the roads in re- 
pair. Most of them have small farms, and find a ready 
market for the produce; and thoee who have no land of 
their own, can easily find employment with those that 
have. They never give away money, but are exceed- 
ingly hospitable in other respects ; and the poor Irish 
emigrant, who is travelling hurefbot and penny less to the 
place of his destination, is sure of a meal at any cottage 
where they have one to give. There still remains much 
of the Frendi nniveli in their character, and at a fow 
miles fit>m Quebec, they know and care as little about 
the proceedings of government, as the Irish peasant did, 
and does now, about Catholic emancipation. Without 
meaning to detract from the merit of their charity, it 
may be remarked, that there is something like a spirit 
of conciliation, if not of apprehension, mixed up with it, 
for they are aiVoid that the ^ Ba$ de Boicy^ as they call 
the stockingless Irish, will finally drive them and their 
descendants from house and home. 

The population of Upper Canada, which I did not 
visit (my time being occupied in the unexpected voyage 
on the Great Lake?*,) is about 250,000. That of Lower 
Canada may be estimated at 500,000 ; but the amount in 
both provinces is rapidly increasing. Sixty thousand 
emigrants had landed at Quebec in 1831, before the river 
was frozen up, being more than double the number that 
arrived in 1830. Bfany of them brought out considerable 
rams of money. One mominff during my stay at Que- 
bec, an old Scotehman, who had lived about fourteen 
years m the Canadas, returned from Scotland with ninety 
of his countrymen, whom he had persuaded to follow 
him ; he himself bringing with him several thousand 



pounds, and the others possessing one, two, or three 
hundred pounds a^piece. Two uousand of the emi- 
grants that arrived in Upper Canada, were small farm- 
ers firom the North of England. 

The soil of Upper Camuia is as productive as any in 
the world, so that the emigrant has no occasion to pass 
the United States, in order to obtain a better, unless 
he proceed to particular spots, where he would be liable 
to catch a fover and ague, and where the excessive heats 
together with the moisture and richness of the soil, ren- 
der it so hastily prolific, that it is often a matter of great 
unoertainty whether a crop will arrive at perfection. 
The strong natural prejudice in fovour of the British 
flag; the foct that the iSitish manufabtures can be pur- 
chased after payment of a very trifling duty of two per 
cent, whereas they must have paid an average duty of 
30 per cent, if coming via the United States t that lands 
of equal fertility, and possessing equal advantaffes of 
situation, are sold at one half the price that is paid m the 
United States : that the climate of the Canadas is most 
decidedly the healthier of the two ; are additional and 
substantial inducemente to a permanent residence in the 
British colonies. Good land in the best situations is 
sold by the Canada land company at fit>m 10s. tal5s. 
the acre I their sales for the year 1831, having amounted 
to. 100,000 acres at an average {nrioe of 10s. per acre. 
One-seventh of the lands in every township in the United 
States is reserved for the payment of the clergy ; and the 
agent for the clergy reserves, is authoriBed tosell 100,000 
acres a year at Im. an acre. 

The nature of uncleared land b known by the timber 
which grows u^on it. Where a great variety "of timber 
abounds, the soil u generaUy a mack loam. A clayey 
soil is known by the great proportion of firs intemuxed 
with other trees, but when uiey grow alone, it is found 
that sand usually predominates. This is also the case 
where there are none but oaks and chestnut trees. Po- 
tatoes and turnips succeed better than any other crop on 
newly cleared land. 

Both in the United States, and the Canadas, , great 
quantities of sugar are made from the maple tree. The 
molasses are an excellent substitute for sweatmeats. In 
the month of March, a notch is cut in the tree, and a 
small pipe of wood is fiutened into it, through which 
the sap runs into a wooden trough that is placed to re- 
ceive it, and in this manner firom five to seven pounds' 
weight of sugar may be obtained annually from one 
tree. The process m boiling and preparing the sugar 
takes place m the forest 

The agente of the Canada Land Company, on the ar- 
rival of emigrants at Quebec or Montreal, for the season 
of 1832, undertake to convey them firee of expense to 
York or the head of Lake Ontario, in the vicinity of the 
choicest lands, provided the emigranto pay a first in- 
stalment in London, Quebec, or Montreal, or two shil- 
lings an acre upon not less than one hundred acres : and 
the company's agente in all parte of the Upper Province, 
will give such emigrante every information and assist- 
ance m their power. Should emigrante on their arrival at 
York not settle on the company's lands, the money paid 
by them will be returned, deducting the actual expense 
of conveyance. At York there are larfe buildings ex- 
pressly appropriated to the reception of emigrant fami- 
lies previously to their finding employment; and both the 
government and Uio Canada Land Company have wag- 
ons drawn up on the wharfi, in order to convey them 
and their baggage from the place of landing. 

I cannot ^id any thing new to the particulars^ cfiven 
in the printed papers rekting to emigration, which are 
issued both by government and the Canada I^and Com- 
pany ; to say nothing of the ** WiUshire Letters," or the 
**Hmto to Emigrants,** published at Quebec. These 
may all be purchased for a few pence, and the informa- 
tion they contain is, of course, derived from the best 
sources. Their instructions and advice on the subject 
of impositioB, which might be practised upon emigrants 
at their first arrival, will be found most useful. 

Wheat at the Canadas, according to the distance from 
the place of export, varies from 3s. to 5i. 6(i. the bushel ; 
beef (winter) ^^d, the pound, (summer) S^c/. to 4cf. ; 
mutton in the winter is ^2^d, the pound, in summer it is 
a little dearer ; potatoes are from Is. to 2«. the bushel ; 
a goose or a turkey may be purchased for 2«. or 2s. 6</., 
and a couple of fowls for 1«. or U, Sd, Ship.car pouters 
can cam from 5t. to Is, a-day ; labourers 2s, ScL to 4-\ 
a-day ; handicraf\ tradesmen from 5>^ to Is, 6d. a-day ; 
house-servante receive from 26«. to 36^. a-month, with 
food ; females from 15Z. to 30/. a-month, with food. In 
Quebec and Montreal, excellent board and lodging may 
be obtained in the principal hotels and boarding -houses 
at 30*. to 30«. a-week. A labourer or mechanic would 



pay 7*. to 9#. firf. a-week, for which he will get tea or 
conbe, with moat for breakfast, a good dinner, and sup- 
per at ni^ht. An excellent private dwelling-house may 
be rented at from 100/. to 150/. a-year unfurnished; 
shops according to their situation at from 30/. to 100/. 
A farni of 100 acres with 20 or 30 acres clear, with a 
dwelling-house, may be purchased in the Canadas for 
150/. to 300/. according to the situation. There are, I 
believe, few persons who would not allow that emigra- 
tion should be encouraged, at all evente as a temporary ' 
reniedy, and the rage for building discouraged, provid. 
ed it can be done by just and legitimate means. The Bri- 
tish government have an emigrant agency at Quebec ; 
it encourages emigration, and finds co-operation and as- 
sistanoeintbeCanadaLandCompanyandtheEmigranta' 
Hospital at Quebec. Yet if the timber trade in the 
Canadas were suddenly destroyed by the measures 
which are said to be in contemplation, the immediate 
consequence would be, that the efforte of government in 
regard to one object would be neutralized by ito own 
acte with reference to another. At present, there are 
firom six hundred to eight hundred ships employed ev- 
ery summer in the timber trade. They sometimes carry 
out a carffo of coals, or salt, both paying a very insigni- 
ficant fireight (coals sell in Quebec at 269. the chaldron) 
or more usually go out as it is termed in ballast, and thus 
afford fiiidlities of emigration at an exceedingly cheap 
rate, to thousands whose absence from Great Britain is 
an advantage to both countries, as for as population is 
concerned ; and who otherwise benefit the mother coun- 
try by affordmg an additional market for her cotton 
and other manofoctures, which they soon find the means 
of purchasing. In destroying the Canada timber trade 
by a sudden increase of duties, she is depriving herself 
of all these advantasfes. She would brinff sudden ruin 
upon a numerous class of individuals wno have large 
capitals invested in saw mills, and other buildings con- i 
nectod with the trade ; she would deprive thousands of i* 
the means of buying and selling land ; a number of 
ships would be thrown out of employment ; emigration 
would be stopped, or at least greatly impeded for want of 
the fmcilities which are now given ; England would not 
gain in the afiections of the Canadas ; she would lose 
a rapidly increasing market, and the benefit of a fine 
race of British peasantry, who would be ever ready to 
fight in defence or their newly adopted country. 

The timber is cut in the wmter, before the sap rises. 
Suppose then that the new duties were imposed, that 
the trade had consequently ceased, and that next year 
a war, by which the Baltic would be closed, should break 
out about the month of March, no timber would have 
been cut and prepared in the Canadas, and there can be 
no doubt that Great Britain would be obliged either to 
purchase inferior timber, cut in the summer, and pre- 
pared at ft great additional expense, or remain without 
a supply of timber for sixteen months. It is said, and 
with truth, that clearing, for the sake of the timber only, 
rather impedes than assiste the progress of cultiva- 
tion, — a few Jtrees only being seleMed on a ^iven space, 
which are squared on the spot, while the lumber and 
branches are left to present additional difficulty to the 
farmer by becoming entangled in the underwood ; and 
it has been abo remarked, that the annihilation of the 
trade would benefit the Canadao, by augmenting the 
capital and labour that is annually expended in agricuK 
tural purposes, and that the additional quantity of ex- 
ported wheat would soon make amends for their tem- 
p«rary loss : but it should also be considered, that the 
white-pine, which forms much the largest proportion of 
the timber exported fix)m the Canadas, is in many 
places found on a rocky and sandy soil, which is not 
available for the purposes of cultivation, and moreover 
that the quantity of wheat exported, is already increas- 
ing with the tide of emigration to an incalculable 
amount. 

Inamercantileand political view,it would be betterth&t 
the Canada timber trade shouldnot be interfered with ; but 
if any increase of the duties be resolved upon, it should 
certainly be gradual. One reason why tho Canada tiro- 
ber is not so much liked as that which comes from the 
Baltic, is, that it is not so well squared and finished dff 
for tbe market In the first year, a gradual increase of 
duties miffht remedy this defect, by encouraging compe- 
tition, while at the same time both the British govern- 
ment, and the Canadian capitalist, would be enabled to 
see their way more clearly. 

A great proportion of tha lands in Lower Canada is 
divided into seignories, which were originally granted 
by the French crown, under the feudal tenure. No 
seignory has been created since the conquest in 1759; 
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bat when crown lands have been dispoeed o( they have 
been granted in what is termed free and common soc- 
age, and laid out like the old seignoriof, of which there 
are about two hundred, in a direction of N.N.W. by 
E.S.E^ nearly at ri^ht angles with the banks of the St 
Lawrence. The seignor then made grants or ^ conces. 
■ions** to his under tenants, which by tlie old French 
custom were thirty acres in length, by three, fronting 
the river. This measurement, however, is now oflen 
departed from. The seignor receives from bis tenants 
an annual rent of a very trifling amount, which is not 
redeemable : he ie, also, entitled to a mutation fine, call- 
ed ** lode et vents,** being one^twelllh part of the mo- 
ney paid by the purchaser of land within the seignory. 
The old French law compels the tenants to bring their 
wheat to be ground at the seignor's mill. This custom 
has been sometimes objected to, but no complaint can be 
reasonably made on tne score of its being an injury to 
the ^rmer. It imposes no burden, because he can have 
his wheat ground at his own door, and if the seignor*s 
mill does not perform the work properly, he may take 
it to another. 

In the Canadas, the civil and criminal laws of ESng- 
land are in force generally, subject to provincial altera- 
tions. The old French law, which was in existence 
previously to the year 1663, is still the law of property, 
with some exceptions, in Lower Canada. None of the 
laws enacted in France since that period, extended to 
the colony unless enregistered there. This is the rea- 
son why the ordinance of 1673, for the better regulation 
of trade, is npt in force. The criminal laws of England 
were transplanted into the odonics, by 14 Geo. iiL c. 83, 
and, of course, none passed since that period can be- 
come law in the Canadas, unless tlie^ are particularly 
specified and included in their provisions. Properly 
speaking, the Canadas have no commercial code. Great 
confusion sometimes arises respecting the decisions ac- 
cording to the English custom of merchants, aad those 
* made under the old French code, and actions at law 
are frequently settled according to what appears to be 
the principle of natural justice, rather than accordin|r|o 
established prec^ent. This surely conveys a reflection 
upon the wisdom of the provincial legislature ; but the 
ftct is, that the mercantue community is not sufficient- 
ly represented in the house of assembly §bt Lower Ca- 
nada. 

Lower Canada is divided into three judicial districts 
.-4)f Quebec, the Three Rivers, and Montreal, the 
boundary line being drawn nearly at right angles with 
the St. Lawrence. 

There are but three courts of justice — the Court of 
Appeal, the King's pench, and the Summary Court 
The governor sometimes sits as president of the Court 
of Appeal ; but the chair is more often filled by one of 
the chief justices. The court is formed by all the mem- 
bers of the executive council. 

The Court of Kiog*s Bench is divided into a superior 
and inferior court. The latter has jurisdiction only 
where The matter in dispute is of the value of ten pounds 
or under. There are a chief justice and three puisn^ 
judges at Quebec ; the same at Montreal, and a district 
judge at the Three Rivers. When the superior court 
IS held at this latter place, it is held by one of the chief 
justices, two puisnd judges, and the district judge. The 
f ummary courts have jurisdiction over property to the 
value ox one hundred irancSfaud are held once a month 
before a commistioner appointed by the provincial go- 
vernment, on petition from the country inhabitants. 
Quarter sessions are held regularly before three magis- 
trates, with much the same power as in England, for 
the punishment of ofiences a^inst the criminal law ; 
and petty civil cases may be disposed of daily by one or 
more magistrates. A magistrate is required to have 
property of the real actual value of 300i., and the oaths 
upon taking office are very ftrict 

A barrister may act as an attorney and solicitor at the 
tame time, — which, as in the United States, appears to 
have originated in the impossibility of making the pro- 
foesion pay, without such an arrangement, rleadmgs 
may be written in either language, and English and 
Ci^iadian French are spoken almost indiscriminately 
in the courts. I have observed great and unavoidable 
confusion in the inferior court of King's Bench — the 
judges, council, solicitors, clients, and witnesses all 
talking occasionally at the same time in either language, 
just as it may happen ; and in the midst of the uproar, 
the Stentorian voice of the officer of the court may be 
heard as he endeavours to restore tranquillity by calling 
out Silence! (English,) Silence! (French,) in quick 
succession. But Oie proceedings in the saperior court 



are conducted with all the deoonim of a^ English cooort 
of justicb ; and the old jealous British lion, painted in 
the king*s arms over the heads of the judges, frowns 
grimly upon the scene, with a pair of eyebrows suffi- 
cient to inspire even ermined dignity itself with awe 
and veneration. Many of the powers belonging to a 
court of equity, are exercised by the court of King's 
Bench onder the old French- law. It grants injunctions 
by a process termed a sequestra. It takes care of the 
property of minors, and appoints curators of the persons 
and property of lunatics. The law of entail by a limi- 
tation, called a ^* substitution fidei commissairo,** is well 
known in Lower Canada, but seldom acted upon. 

The attention of the legislature has of late been call- 
ed to the state of the law of dower and mortra^ e, both 
of which are often productive of great comusion and 
actual injustice. Supposing there oas been no renun- 
ciation of her dower by the inarriage contract, the wifo 
upon her marriage is entitled to a dower of one-half of 
the estate of inheritance then in the possession of her 
husband ; and this dower is of itself an estate of inherit- 
anoe which descends to her children, siippneing th^ 
take nothing by the ** ooinmunatttd,^ an arrangement by 
which the wifo is entitled to one-half <^all p rope r ty real 
and personal, acquired subsequently to the marriage. A 
commonautd may exist with a settbment or without one, 
as in the case I have.pro p oee d . At the death of the wifo 
in the lifotime of the husband, or vie€ verso, the law per- 
mits the children to el ec t —b etw ee n one hidf of the pro- 
perty in oommunaut^ to be enjoyed immediately, aadthe 
real estate which would have formed the dow< 






dower of the 
wifo had she surviTed her husband, which' is not to bedi. 
vided amongst them till after the death of the surviving 
parent It sometiines happens that the husband and 
wifo have joined in the sale of the estate, perhaps for the 
preeent benefit of the children, and with their knowledge. 

This sale, however, cannot deprive the chUdren of their 
estate ofinberitance in the dower after the decease of the 
wifo ; and although it is justly reckoned disgracefiil for 
the children to ckim the estate firom a purchaser under 
such cireumstanoes, ^et it is sometimes done in cases 
whne tbera was notmng left to be divided in commu- 
naot^. A gentleman informed me that such an instance 
had ooourred to himself. He had purchased an estate, 
and had been in possession about twenty years. It had 
been sold by the husband and wifo upwards of forty years ; 
hut they were both still living, and he vrasmnch surpris- 
ed one day at being informed by the children, that, at the 
decease of their mother, they intended to come upon him 
for the amount of the dower, as there was no prospect of 
receiving any thing by the oommunaut^. . . „ . . . . , 

Till Utely, under the then exisUng law of mortgage, «" p»«wnfir ^ Europe, it is not amgnlar thai 

' ' ui unincum- ^ ^ conduct of a peofde, of whom it isaaid, thai 



and when dead a certain nomber of masses ante b» 
for his soul. 

The governor of Lower Canada is aansled by an 
cutive council, composed of any persom whom heelM 
to recommend to his majesty for appointmeai; tb 
legislative council, of which the membem are also 
ed by the king for lifo ; and the Lower Hooee, o 
of Assembly, consisting at present of eigfal^-fovr 
bers. The Chief Justice is the Speaker; and the 
Judges of Quebep are members of the Legislativ* 
cil ; but it is in contemplation to prooura an act af , 
liament to remedy this nnriiwi«»ifn*p^fl|nn^n^nmm ' 

dependently of the objection that could be oigad afs' 
it as an abuse, the judges find ample employiDent 
their time in their other avocationB. They 

there as a matter of course when the^oolony ^ 

fon^ ; but {he reasons have ceased as the ooloiij baa ok 
creasedin wealth and population. The Legialatspa '^ 
oil is composed of the principal officers o? the m 
and other persons of oonsideratiop. Their 
unlimited, but is nsoally about thirty. The 
the House of Assembly are ele^ed in-tbe 
as the members of the Hous^ of Commons 
Quebec and Montreal return four members eaidi. 
are but two boroughs ; William Hdbry or ,3ot«l 
ing one member, and the ** Three Rivers^ 
members. The other members are relnmed bgr 
but no qualification whatever is r e q[ yiied of any. Tim k 
an advantage in a young co un try, where aodetkw im oo^ 
parativi^ small, and weuth is so often sepanfeeafroaiti. 
lent The qualification necessary for a voter ii 
perty to the annual value of forty shillinffs. In the 
the payment often pounds a>year rent is mflii mmt, ma 
sinrle women are alfowed to vote. The sittings of thai* 
giMitive Council, and the House of Assembly, do not 
usually occupy more than ten weeks in the year, 
ing about the middle of January. 

By for the larger propoition of the House ofw 

are of the radical persuasion. Like the rert oC4fae 
French Canadians, they have a strong nwatiw 
ment to the British ^rovemment : because Uwy ai 
fied with the protection they enjoy, and are ai 
they could not exist without it ; but Ifaeir 
evince little actual gratitudejNr afiRsction for the 
country ; their grievances, whether they are thoae tfait 
really do exist, or those that are to be traced in the iBa> 
ffinary discontents of a fow leading demai^ofiies;, boii^ 
frequently discussed with more 4han oonstitutkmal jt^ 
lousy, and with more petulant vehemence than is 
by the redressing anid conciliatory s|urit of the 
government And yet when we consider the 





a purchaser could seldom be sura of buying 
bered estate ; a previous possessor in want of money 
miffht have been before a notary, and have borrowed of 
a doxen diffisrent persons, on what is called a tacit 
mortgage. No title deeds were required by the lender, 
but all the property of the borrower is liable for the 
amount borrowed ; and claims of this kind were con. 
stantly made upon estates even after the po ss e ss or, who 
had taken all pains to clear them off, had reason to think 
himself secure in the enjoyment of them. But by a bill 
that passed the legislature in 1838, newly purchased 
property is cleared against creditors who do not put in 
their claims within four months, the lights of widows 
and minora forming an exception. 

No writ can issue to secure the person of a debtor in 
the common gaol until all his property real and personal 
has been sold, the real property having been advertised 
in the Gazette for four months. At the expiration of that 
period, attempts are sometiines made by a fraudulent 



debtor or his firiends, to evade imprisoninent by a pur. 

. ^ " . . . fling 

amount, which must be again advertised, and so on ; al- 



chase in Uttb debtor*s name of real property to a tril 



though of course wherever the attempt to defiaud can be 
made apparent, the courts of justice will interfore. In 
cases of a commercial nature, where a judgment has been 
obtained, the debtor has the right of being enlarged, upon 
giving security that he will not leave the limits of the 
city. 

In general, the Canadian farmers, when old and unable 
to work, make over their property by a notarial writing 
to one of their sons, on condition of his paying a certain 
sum of money to his other children ; a custom which 
has the effect of preventing too great a division of real 
property. In the deed, which is rather curious, it is sti- 
pulated that the old man is to be supported by ids son ; 
that he is to receive from him a certam quantity of tea, 
sugar, and tobacco : he is to be furnished if necessary 
with a horse to ride to chapel on Sundays and festivals ; 



a constitution was first talked of^ they viould have ps^ 
ferred that their country should have continwt vmm 
the direction of a governor and council, or ratker vmirn 
that of a governor alone. 

During the last Session a InU passed ^ hoam ot as* 
semMy, for an allowance to the membefs of lOt. a-4^, 
bende their travellinF expenses, but was rejected by tne 
legislative counciL Nevertheless when the Sopfij B9 
came under consideration, the house of assembly tacked 
on the desired amount for the paymoit of their membeTs, 
and the bill in thnt state was most inconsistently con- 
sented to by the legislative counciL 

Another instance of unconstitutional irregularis nay 
be mentioned. The Slst of Geo. iii., c 31, dedarea wIm> 
shall be qualified to sit as membera of the assembly, hot 
it creates no disqualification to sit and vote in 
accepting offices of trust and profit, after their 
By this act also, no bill reserved by the governor for 
royal signature shall have any fbree or authority 
either province, unless his majesty^s assent thereto 
be signified within the space of two yean fh»m the dqr 
on which the bill shall have been presented for his aa^ 
jes^*s assent by the governor. In the year 1830, allsr 
various proceedings in the same matter, a bill fbr^dis- 
qualification of persons accepting government offices, im- 
tU re-elected, fit>m sitting in the legislative assembly, was 
passed by both houses, and the frovemor thought h of otC> 
ficient importance to reserve it for the royal assent Twe 
years, as we have seen, is allowed for the significatieaef 
nis majesty*s pleasure, and if no answer is ffiven In ' 
time, the bill passes into a law forthwith. The bill 
sent to England, and long before the time had 
the impatient house of assembly entered a resdntMn m 
their journals, that any member accepting an offiee Tmdir 
ffovemment shall be considered as vacating his ssat ifm 
facto^ with the capability of beihg re-elected. As to tils 
justice of the case, there canbenodoobt; botwheattsy 
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icmaelves lutd oonmMnced the ^iplicmtion in a comtiUi. 

anal manner, their subeeqoent atttanpt to fly in the &oe 

the pcvrofrntive does not reflect much credit on their 



The net revenue of Lower Ctnada for the year 1830, 
mm 136«S45<.3f.4d^beinffanincreMeof590(M.o?erthe 
D^oedin^ year. The bull of this siun is at the disposal 
r tfie proirincial legislature ; and is expended in the 
mntrj on Internal improvements of erery kind. The 
roy>aed oivillist lor the year 1831, amonnted to 19,500^ 
at 14«eO(U, of this is aU that is asked of the province 
f the royal m es sa g e, besides a reservation, by virtue of 
ke prerogative,- of what are termed the casoai and terri. 
iffiel revenues of the crown, such as the rents of the Je- 
aits* eatates, rents of the king's posts, &«. Slc^ which, 
» use the words of tl^ governor's message, of the 23d of 
)Di»niarT, 1831, can opwale in no degree as a tax upon 
■e people, or tend either in their nature, or in the mode 
f their eottection, to impede or impair the prosperity of 
bo p guivinc e. But nevertheless the committee of the 
nmnti of asmaUy have resolved never to compromise 
rhmt they call the natural and constituti<mal rights of 
mteiiinc over and controlling the receipt and eqiendi- 
weoftne whole revenue. Will they (wject when the 
eBameration of their derty is- thrown upon them, as is 
endemplated by the Britiw ffovemment 2 

It would be tedious, and ftr beyond the limits of this 
rcvk, to enter into a detail of all the grievances oom- 
r^ninnt of by the house of assembly ; many of them have 
leen, or are in the way of being, remedied, and they may 
le fimnd in the report of the committee of the house of 

an— »wMf mi Aa ^\n nf the naniida*, in 1837. They 

*iFfi*[»4T»iTi in Aeir petition to parliament that the affiiirs 
ti the pcovinoe were growing worse under the existing 
mrenunent; that the value of land was diminished; 
Mt there was a waste of the public revenue; that the 
mncttwHmt of beneficial laws was rejected by one branch 
yf the legislature composed of persons dependent on the 
levemmsnt ; that the creditor of the government had not 
nifl&eient remedy; that suflkient security was not re* 
quired of persons having the disposal of the public mo- 
neye; that the independence of the judges was not suffi- 
etently consulted; and they asked fyr t& appointment of 
a reeident agent for the colonies, in EnglancL &Ck &c 

One of the sehemes at present in agitatioinn the house 
of aesembly is, Uie entire dissolution of the legislative 
oooncH; a m e asu r e wfaidi that more feyal body do* not 
eocaetiy relidi,andon the31stof Mardi, 1831, they pass- 
ed a number of resolutions expressive of their loyalty, 
and respec^ftdly setting forth their grievances at the 
laiiM time. In the repmi of a special committee of the 
boose of assembly, appointed for taking into consider, 
etion Ills governor's message, in which his majesty,rely. 
ing on the Uberality and justice of the legislature ofLow- 
er Gia8di^ invites them to consider the propriety of mak- 
ing* some setthd provision for such portion of the civil 
government of ^ province, as may, upon examination, 
appear torequire an arrangement of a more pem^anoit 
aatore than those supplies which it belongs to the l)%is- 
faitare to determine br annual votes ; it was resold, 
that as informsilion rektive to the expoiditure of the sum 
dCToanded for casual expenses, and divers services, and 
of the manner in which the rents of the Jesuits* estates, 
and the other casual and territorial revenues, are applied, 
was still refosed 1^ the British government; they had 
therefore deemed it inexpedient to make ** aucune alloca- 
tioB perminente uherienre pour les depenses du gou^ 
vememeot ;''-^^Uie legislative council, in their resolu- 
tions notieed above, Mving expressed a cordial disposi- 
tion to concur with bis majesty's government in mak- 
ing each an arrangement. 

The Jesuits* estates, the convent, and the seminary, 
hoU the dtv of Quebec io seignorv. The convent of 
the Jetuitf is now converted into a barrack, and forms 
one side of the market-place in the upper town. By the 
way, I should recommend any traveller to visit the mar- 
ket-plaee in the lower town, where he will see some of 
the old French Canadians, with their long pig.tailstied 
up with esl-skins. The order of the Jesuite was sup- 
pressed it the conquest of the colony by the British. 
Cfovemment took possession of the estates bek>nging to 
I them, and has since enjoyed the whole revenue, amount- 
ing to about 25001. per annum ; and though frequently 
ap^ied to In^ the provincial legisUture, has thought 
fit to ooDceaf the manner in which it has been employ- 
ed. AmoDffst other expenses, those incurred in the build- 
ingthe episcopal church, were, it is said, deTrayed from 
this source. 

Before I quitted Quebec,! was present at a ball, given 
by a lady ind gentleman who had been united for the! 



first time that day fifty years, and were again married 
on that morning by a Catholic pf iest. 

I returned from Quebec to Montreal by the John Bull 
steam-boat, probably the largest river boat in the world. 
Montreal is considerably larger than Quebec, and con- 
tains fifty thousand inhabitants. Ito front toward* 
the river will be much improved by a fine quay which 
is now building. Tlie principal objecte are the convents 
and the new CSttbolic cathedral, a very large and hand* 
some specimen of the simple gothio ; but ito internal de- 
corations do not correspond with its majestic exterior. 
The view firom the mououin of Montreal, nearly 700 
foot high, is of the same kind, but I think inforior to the 
view from the ramparto of Quebec The city is nearly 
two miles distant, and is seen to great advantage lying 
alonff the Innk of the magnifioent St. Lawrence, whose 
broaidly expanded waters can be followed by the eye for 
many a league, both above and below the city. On the 
opposite side, the country is one vast flat plain, from 
which the isolated mountain of Cbambli, and another 
peak at a fow miles distence, abruptl v arise ; and by re- 
lieving the monotony of the view, nave the merit of 
givinff H a decided tone and character, to which it 
would not otherwise be entitled. The horixon is form- 
ed by the bold outline of the distant mountains of Ver- 
mont, and those of the eastern part of the state of New 
York. 

I left Montreal to make an excursion up the OUowa. 
The beauty of this river, the situation of Bytown, and 
the Rideau canal, weie themes of admiration with every 
one who had seen them. I went on board a steam-boat 
at the village of La Chine, and in a few hours we were 
in sight of St Ann's, and alongside the rapids, which 
we passed by means of a short canaL About this spot 
the dear but dark oekiured •^Ottowatide" is chequer- 
ed by many a green isle, if they can be so called, when 
clothed, as I saw them, in the diversified and brilMant 
colours that characterise the foliage of the American 
forest during the autumn. Every variety of men can 
be discerned— from the darkness ofthefir, to the silvery 
leaf of the poplar or the willow— *while the unaccustom- 
ed eye is dslighted by the bright yellow of the fading 
hickory, and the admirable fimsh which is given to the 
pioture«by the broad patches of deep and actual crimson 
of the sumach and the soil maple. I must again repeat, 
that I have seen nothing of the kind that can equal the 
surpassing beauty of an Americstn finest in *• the fiOL*' 
It may with justice be compared to the brilliancy of a 
bed or tuMps. We entered the lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, soiled firom two UAy hills on the right. On 
the top of one of them. Mount Calvary, is a cupd built 
b^ the Jesuits, and connected with the Indian village on 
the margin of the lake by a line of chapels, plaeed at in- 
tervals in the pathway. Ite sucklen appearance in the 
bosom of the rarest, is extremely effi»otive and pictur- 
esque. Immediately behind the Indian village is a 
large bank of white sand, which in the distance may be 
easily taken for a well-cleared stubble fiekt At CariU 
km we were oUiced to leave the steamboat, and pro> 
coed by land to the town of Grenville, ahmg the side of 
the canal, cut for the purpose of avoiding the rapids of 
the ** Long Saut," which, when the river is swollen, 
are said to be exceedingly violent, even more so than 
those of the St. Lawrence. I found the banks on both 
sides of the river were cleared and cultivated to a de- 
gree that fiir exceeded my expectetions, whilst the un- 
nnishod canal gives employment to several hundred 
poor emigrants, who were living Chiefly in log«houses 
along the road^de, ranged amongst many other dweU- 
ings of a better description. 

The Ottowa, although perceptibly infbrior to the St. 
Lawrence in width and volume,is still one of the largest 
second-rate rivers in North America. Below Carillon, 
which is thirty-five miles from St. Ann's, I observed 
nothing excepting the fi>lia^ I have mcDtioned, that 
an aoqoaintencd with American scenery had not ren- 
dered familiar ; but on approaching Grenville, a lofly 
range of hills, conUining rich mines ofplumbago, ranges 
very majesticallv on the north bank of the river, which 
in many places is widened to a surface equalling that of 
a small lake, with its shores broken by majestic head- 
lands. Soo!n afterwards, cultivation comparatively 
ceases, and the river bears a resemblance to the wilder 
part of the Ohio above Louisville, excepting that the 
forest trees on its banks and islands, are not so lofty as 
those of the latter river. 

Bytown is fi5 miles firom Grenville and 130 fhMn 
Montreal. It is divided into an upper and lower town ; 
containing many excellent houses. Thirtj years ago, 
there was scarcely an habitetion in the vicinity, except* 



ing that of Philemon Wright, Elsq., a Bostonian, an<l 
one of the best farmers In Canada, who with singular 
enterprise and sagacity, foresaw that at no yery distant 
period it most be^wne a place of importance, and as the 
Americans would say, ** located hiraseir' in the un*> 
touched foreste of the Ottowa. A new world has 
sprung up around him, and be now predicts, with great 
appearance of truth, that Bytown will become the capi. 
tal of the country : a glance at the map will show the 
justice of his reasonhig. The Ottowa or Grand river, 
runs through the country for about 500 miles above 
Byt6wn. In its course it is joined by several consider* 
able streams, by means of which a water commonica* 
tion can be extended to Hudson's bay on the north ; 
and on the south it is connected with Lake Hurbn, 
which is not mure than 100 miles distent, through the 
medium of Lake Nipisany ; and as the Saut de St. Ma- 
rie, at the foot of Lake Superior, is said to be 800 miles 
nearer Montreal than to New York, it is highly proba- 
ble that a considerable proportion of the prod act of the 
countnr around the great lakes, even from the further 
part or Lake Michigan, will find ite way to the Ottowa. 
The gretty, unpretending fiill of the Rideau, so called 
by the French from ite resemblance to a white curtain, 
is seen-on the lefl immediately before the boat rounds 
the h ea dl an d that conceals the locks of the celebrated 
Rideau canal, which are suddenly presented to the view, 
IjiM in a slope, between two loffyand precimtous banks, 
nearly perpendicular towards this river, lliat on the 
right is 160 foot in height, composed of limestone. On 
the area of the top, which may be firom 500 to fiOO yards 
in circumference, are the barracks and the hoepitaL It 
win probably be the site of an impregnable fortress, 
which might be built fi>r 60,000^; an exptmse which 
should not be spared, when it is considered that the 
splendid works on the canal, at present unfiMtified, might 
be destroyed in haUlan-hour. The locks themselves, 
eiglrt in number, are magnifioent in every respect, and 
rtSeet the highest credit on the enffineer. Colonel By. 
In length they occupy a space of 15M0 foot, and from the 
surfoce of the river to the top of the bank there u a per- 
pendicuhr rise of 84 fbet. Each kick is 134 foot kmg, 
^ wide, and 17 in depth. The canal, for several miles 
above Bytown, is sup^ied bv the Rideau river, and be- 
fiire it reaches Kingston on Lake Ontario, a distance of 
140 miles, a head dT water is obtaiiied by means of thir- 
teen dams of diflferent dimensions, the largest being 300 
foot wide and 65 deep. The navigation is continued by 
means of these dams, as there is not above seven or eight 
miles of excavation throughout the whole distance. 

On the supposition that military stores are to be sent 
firom Montreal to supply the troops in Upper Canada, or 
a fleet on Lake Ontario, it u intended tut they should 
pass through the channel behind the isUnd of Montreal, 
which is not yet rendered navigaUe ; that they should 
proceed up the Ottowa, ascending the rapids by means 
of the Grenville canal, and upon arriving at Bytown, be 
forwarded to Kinp^ston along the Rideau, which thus a^ 
fiirds a method of oommunioation infoiitely shorter than 
any land conveyancer-^an additional advantage arising 
firom ite great distance from the American frontier, and 
proportionate^eecurity firom hostile incursion. Although 
tfai Rideau canal is principally a military work, it vnll 
be of the greatest importance m a commercial point of 
view, on account of ite affording a direct means of c<m- 
veyanee by ite communication vrith a number of smaller 
streams that intersect it at intervals, and which will en. 
able the settlers who live many miles from the bsnks to 
fi>rward the produce of their fiurms, with certainty and 
celerity. The difficulty and expense of conveyance was 
originafly a great drawback upon the use of British 
manufactures in the Upper Provmce ; they paid a fi^lght 
fitmi Quebec of 5/. a ton ; but by means of the Rideau 
canal, the fi-eight has been reduced one-half. Land, ac- 
cording to ite situation on diflforent parte of the canal, 
was sdling firom two to five doUara the acre; crown 
lands at a fixed price of li. the acre. On application to 
any of the crown land agents, a ticket may be obtained, 
containing a permission to cut timber on a certain space 
of ground, on payment of a duty to government of one 
penny the fixrt. 

On the opposite side of the rivto stands the village of 
HulL A wmding road about a mile in length conducted 
me to the bridges thrown over the fidl of the Ottowa, 
which according to the usual appellation bestowed by the 
French upon any foil of magnitude in the Cenadas, is 
termed the ••Chaudiere," or •« bmler." The bed of the 
river is divided into five channels formed in the siUid 
rock, with more or less of a fiJl in each of them. The 
largest may be about thirty feet in height, and firom ite 
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greater yiolence has worn away the predpioe for a con« 
siderable distance behind the others, which project and 
recede in\ most singular mftnner, whilst the nver, not 
contented with so nuuiy ways of escape, rolls over the 
bare ledge of the rock that is extended betvtreen them, so 
that its eager waters are tombling in all directions. The 
whole width of the stream immediately at the head of 
the fall, is more than half a mile. It was not particularly 
full when I saw it, but was darting through the bridges 
witli extreme violence. In the spnng, when the river is 
swollen by the melted ice and snow, the whole of ^the 
rocks are so deeply covered by the flood, that there is 
Kttio or no fall to be seen even at the Chaudiere, as the 
'principal fall is called; and I could easily conceive that 
the rush of water, at that season of the year must be 
tremendous. The whole scene was exceedmgly curious; 
and although riUher disiq^pointed at first sight, I &lt 
myself am^y repaid for my excursion to Bytown. When 
it was first understood that a bridge was to be thrown 
across f^om rock to rock, an old American who had 
known the river in i^s fiiry, and firmly believed that 
such a scheme was impracticable, was heard to {n'edict 
with great emphasis, and corresponding action, that some 
day or other ** it would go rirht sUt to immortal smash." 
Many of the poor Scotdi emigrants answered- to my in- 
quiry as to their destination, Uiat they were ^ gangmg 
to Perth;" a thriving town, about Gfij miles jibove By- 
tawn, and situated b^ween the Ottowa and the Rideau 
canal. Thirty miles on the river above Bytown, is the 
settlement on the Lake ** des Chats." 

On the evening of the fiital field of CuUoden, the un- 
^rtunate Prince Charles Edward presented himself, 
wearied and alone, at the door of a hut, and requested 
sustenance and momentary concealment; the inmate, a 
poor tailor, who recoffnised his person, mounted guard 
at Uie door whilst his illustrious guest was sleeping with. 
iiV on a pallet of heather. He was soon aroused by the 
tailor, who awakened him by exclaiming in Gaelic, 
** My prince, core of my heart I save yourself fi>r the 
enemy are upoii you." A party of cavaliy were gallop, 
ing towards the hut, and the prince had just time to 
escape through a small back window, and reach the 
Morven mountains. For his greater comfort in repose 
he had deposited his sword upon i^ bench in a comer of 
the hut ; and in the precipitan<^ of his flight he had fbr- 
gotted to take it witn him. The tailor had just time to 
conceal it, by removing the earth and burying it under 
the heather. The cavalry demanded 'the prince, saying 
that they had infi>rmation that he had taken re^ge in 
the hut, and carried off the tailor as their prisoner, who 
was afterwards confijned in Edinburgh castle. In the 
mean time the sword still remained where he had buried 
it, but the hut became a heap of ruins. Whilst the 
'' Clan and disarming act" (afterwards repealed by the 
exertions of the Duke of Montrose) was in force, he dare 
say nothing about the sword, but upon his death-bed in 
Breadalbane, the poor tailor informed his cousin, Finlay 
M^Nauton, where the sword was to be found. He 
searched and found it, in the spot where it had lain from 
1745 to 1784. The belt and scabbard were rotted with 
moisture, ahd the blade of course nearl;^ covered with 
rust It is the real old Highland basketJiiited claymore. 
On the rust being removed, the burning heart of the 
Bruce surmounted by the crown of Scotland became 
visible on the blade. Between them is engraved ** Le 
Clwvalier." On the reverse are the words, " Vive le 
Roi," extending the whole length of the blade. Finlay 
M^Nauton joined the veteran battalion, and died at 
Gibraltar, the sword being still in his possession. Upon 
his death, it passed with me rest of his effects into the 
hands of John M*Nauton, his brother, who is still alive 
hi a very advanced age inGlenflrary,the oldest settlement 
in Upper Canada. Who would expect to hear that this 
sword, positively the most classical object in America, is 
now, as it were, lying in state on the banks of the Lake 
** des Chats," in the wild forests of the Ottowa, not less 
than 150 miles from Montreal? M*Nab of M'Nab, the 
nephew and representative of the late laird, founded the 
settlement with the advice and under the auspices of his 
kinsman, the Earl of Dalhousie, the late governor of 
Lower X^lanada. He has collected around him about 
two hundred of his clan, whose forefathers followed his 
ancestors in the hour of battle, and have now ^ne with 
him in the day of their distress to clear and cuUivate the 
wilderness of the Ottowa under his superintendence. He 
has possession of the sword, and never shows it to a 
stranger but in the presence of his piper, who is ordered 
' to play the whole time. ^It was given to him by John 
M^Nautonf who added in Gaelic, that ** some damned 
long-legged fellow of a Sassenach had asked him for the 
sword and offered him money for it, but that he would 



never disgrace the clan of M*Nauton by gfiving over 
that sword to an Englishman." 
The boundary line between Upper and Lower Canada 



leaves the St Lawrence about ^ miles below Cornwall, 
and after running in nearly a straight direction, comes 
in contact with the Ottowa river at Point Fortune, op- 
posite to Carillon. It pursues the course of the river fi>r 
many a league beyond the habitations of civilized society ; 
and then strikes off to Hudson's bay. During the last 
session, an act was passed in the provincial parliament 
for the appointment of commissioners to ascertain its 
exact direction, in order to satisfy the borderers, who 
complained of bein^ sul^ected to thie laws of either pro- 
vince alternately. The idea of an union of the two Ca- 
nadas has apparently been dropped for the present Per- 
haps the majority of the British inhabitants in both 
provinces would be in favour of such a project, or at all 
events would not oflSsr much opposition to it ; but the 
French population in Lower Canada would displ^ a 
most violent avcllrsion to any change of the kind. The 
old French law would of course be superseded by the 
laws ef England subject to provincial alterations, and the 
French Canadian influence in the government would de- 
cline in proportion to the importance of the Britii^h in- 
terest in the house of assemUy, which would be increased 
by the accession of delegates from the Upper Province. 
Upper Canada would have no objection to a port of entry, 
by which her share of the duties on imports would be 
exactly regulated by the quantity she consumed. Every 
ship trading to the Canadas must of course discharge her 
cargo either at Quebec or MontreaL By the arrange- 
ment, sdicited and obtained by Upper Canada in 1802, 
no duties can be laid on poods imported or passing into 
Lower Canada without the consent 4>f both provinces, or 
by the British parliament; and the lust proportion of the 
duties due to each province settled by arbitration, and its 
share paid over to the U]^r Province. The proportion 
it now receives by the existing regulation is 25 per cent; 
but this it will be seen must b& increased, when it is con- 
sidered that by fiur the ^rieater number of the settlers re- 
sort to the Upper Provmce, that the French Canadian 
peasantry usually prefer the coarse doth of their own 
manufacture, and that therefore the bulk of the ii^ports 
from Great Britain must find their way to the northen[i 
shore of Lake Ontario. 

It is probable that much confusion would ensue for a 
length of time after an union should take place, and .it b 
eqiudly so, that the Canadas themselves would eventually 
be gainers by the measure; but the more serioiu question 
is, whether it is not better for the mother counny to have 
two parties there, instead of one ; and whether it would 
be politic in Great Britain to promote an arrangement 
that would render the colonies far more independent 
than would be consistent with their allegiance to their 
mother country. As it is, the French Canadian interest 
is really on the decline, and the British population is 
wonderfully increasing. Every thing considered, the 
Canadas are improving with a rapidity not surpassed by 
any country upon earth; and I humbly conceive, that ex- 
perimental interference should be deprecated, because it 
would lead to a certain interruption of their present 
career of prosperity, for the sake of a distant uid not 
certain advantage. 



I returned to Montreal. When a traveller approaches 
Montreal he naturally turns his eye to the mountain be- 
hind it, and feels suirprised that there is no fortification 
by which a city of so much importance, and so near the 
American fi'ontier could be commanded, — strictly speak- 
ing, a fort should be built on the top of the mountain, 
and at La Chine, ond on Nun's island, by which, together 
with the batteries on St Helenas island in the river, im- 
mediately opposite to the city, the passage of the St 
Lawrence would be effectually defended. But, when it 
is considered that the top of the hill, or mountain, is three 
miles from the city ; that it requires eleven pounds of 
powder to throw a thirlcen-inch shell to the distance of 
one mile ; that all the fortifications in the world would 
not preserve the Canadas to us, if the natives were against 
us ; that the Americans could never take Montreal so long 
as the Canndians would fight on our side ; that there is a 
prospect of a lasting peace between Great Britain and the 
United States; and finally, the probability that before an- 
ther half century has passed away, the Canadas will cease, 
by a bloodless negotiation, to be a British colony — an 
enormous expense may well be spared, by leaving the 
city in its present state. 

The picturesque island of St Helen's, contains a small 
garrison, and a largo quantity of military stores. On 
uie angles of the saluting battery on the south-west cor- 



ner of the island, the French flag wated its last m te 
Canadas. 

I lef^ Montreal, after having diseovered that there wis 
a pock of fox-hounds, kept close by, aAd that they hnofted 
regularly, and occasionaUy on by-^ys. Tb^ had 
been long organised, but promised verywelk J w«b 
present for one day during the races. The ooorBe i 
miles in length, and in excellent conditum, h^ng 
off the whole distance. I saw one race, whieli 
mirably contested ; but the ground was not well altfs i dnd , 
and the others 'did not go off with spirit I wwb told, 
however, that there was a great prospect of impraveaMm 
as the Canadians were beginning to be ftmd of the sport 
The excitement would have been much greater if it hU 
lasted but two days instead of four ; and a public ball aC 
terwards would not have been an^s, 

I then crossed the river in a steam-boat to La PraixK, 
distant nine miles from Montreal. A. miserably bad raid 
conducted me to Blair Findie, and subsequently to tbe 
very pretty village of Chamble, where cnrchards wad con- 
fields were to be seen on all sides. Both these pkttn, 
particularly the former, are well known to the CaaadiiB 
sportsmen as the fiivourite haunt of the woodcock — per. 
haps the best in America. They are found in great nam. 
hers in the low birch woods dround Blair Findie, wheit 
a good shot will sometimes kill above twenty ooople ia 
a morning, and I heard that in one instance as mai^ m 
eighty couple were killed in two days by two gnna. 

The beginning of October is the b^ season ibr shoot, 
ingall kinds of game in the Canadas. 

The American woodcock is considerably smaller thai 
the European bird, seldom or very rarely cxeeedine eifk 
ounces in weight, and its plumage is, I think, faanuomer. 
The spots of brown on the back are larger and deeiier, 
and the breast, instead of being marked with doaky tan, 
is of a fine almond odour. Their flavour ia auidu. 
The American bird when flushed, rises very F^u«flj, 
with a small shrill quickly repeated whistle, and aeidoai 
flies beyond a distance of one hundred yards. Sptxts- 
men who do not mind the heat, will find the sbootiBf 
exceedingly good in the month of Jcdy, when the woo£ 
CQcks first return from their southern haunta fikr tk 
purpose of breeding. In the northern statea and thi 
Canadas, they may be shot till the first fortnight in No> 
vember ha/elapsed, after which they retreat to a vrmnaa 
climate for the winter. No pheasant, partridge, or qaiil 
is strictly speaking foimd in North America. The pir- 
tridge, so called in the States, is the quail of the C^lun. 
das: but although on acoount of its size and genenl 
appearance it might easily be mistaken for the Utter 
bird, it is in fact a species of the new genus, ** tatjt.' 
The difference between the real quail and the ortyx W 
America, like that between the long and short-wuifci 
hawks, consists in the structure of the wing : in the ooe, 
the second feather is longest ; in the other, the Ibralfa, 
which evidently unfits it for taking a long flight. The 
^ ortyx virginianus** has become naturalized in Soffiilk, 
and has been shot near Uxbridge. A species of the gcna 
cotumix, or real quail, has been found near the Straits o: 
Magellan. The pheasant of the States is the partridfe 
of the Canadas, and is in fact a very handsome specitt d 
grouse, feathered down to the toes, and having in a mal 
measure the habits of the capercaily, living entir^ ii 
the woods, and treeing readily when put up by a smaH 
dog. I have before noticed the grouse, or barren, or 
prairie hem In the Canadas there is also a darker ccv 
loured species called, the spruce partridge. A largt 
^ouse, nearly allied to the capercaily in size and colour, 
18 found near the Rocky Mountains ; and althou^ five 
or six different kinds or grouse are to be found in North 
America — ^including, I l^lieve, the ptarmigan — yet the 
black and red game of Scotland are not among tnent A 
smaller species of red grouse is plentiful in Newfoood- 
land. 

The same animal is called a hare in the States, and a 
rabbit in the Canadas. It never burrows; its usual 
colour is that of the European hare and rabbit mixed, 
and the meat is dark, like that of the European bme. 
A larger species, which turns white in the winter, and is 
termed on that account, the varying hare, is more com- 
mon in the Canadas than in the States, but is no where 
plentifuL I would here remark that any traveller who 
brings his gun with him, and has a decided wish to^ee 
some American shooting, should bring his own dog with 
him ; any that he can depend on for general purposes, 
be it of what breed it may. 

America offers a fine field to the ornithologist, and 
even a traveller who is usually careless of the study of 
natural history, cannot fiiil to be delighted with the va- 
riety of beautiful birds which he will see in merely pass- 
ing through the American forests, more particularly in 
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tluMB of the States. Red birds* blue birds, and'yellow 
or Baltimore birds, (a species of stsrling) will freqaeotly 
fly across iiis path ; turtle doves are consta&tlj^ alif htiog 
in the road before him ; a large, magnificent species ot 
woodpecker, with % red crest, usuaUj tersaed the wood- 
cock, will sometimes soake his appearanoe; a great Ta- 
riety of the same genas, particolarlv a small species 
mih a marked plumage of blabk, white, and crimson, 
&re almost always in sight; he will be startled and de- 
ceived by the mew of the catbird, — and his eye and ear 
Mrill be attracted by the brilliant plumage of the blue jay, 
tbe singing of the moeking-bird, the melodious flntS'iike 
wbis^ of the wood-thrush, or the instantaneous buz of 
the passing humming-bird. Considsring the wildness of 
the Goontry, I was very much surprised at the scarcity 
of the larger birds of prey; a small brown vulture, •com- 
monly misnamed the turkey-buszard, is however an ex- 
ception. I never saw but one bald eagle in America : 
he was boating for his prey over the mountain of Mon- 
treal ; his snow-white head and tail being discernible at 
a great distance. They are more numerous on the sea 
coast, near the haunts of the fish-hawk (osprey). When 
this latter bird has taken a fish, the bald eagle, who has 
been watching his movements firom a neighbouring 
height, will commence a most furious attack upon him, 
will force him to drop his prey, and frequently seize it 
before it can disappear under water. The bald eagle is 
the national emblem of tbe United States. It was welt 
remarked by Dr. Franklin, that the wild turkey would 
have answered the purpose better, being exclusively in- 
digraous io North America, un4 having an innate and 
violent antipithy to red coats. 

Oharabli ib a Urge, straggling village, containing per- 
haps 5000 inhabitants, of which 4000 aie commumcants 
at the Calliolic church. The Catholic doctrine, divested 
of the pomp and absurdity of ceremony, being no where 
more strictly adhered tCi than amongst the peasantry of 
L«ower Canada. The bouses are scattered around what 
is called the t>asin of Chambli— a lake about throe miles 
in length and two in breadth, formed in the Richelieu 
river. A canal is now forming, which in a few years 
will contribute very much to the prosperity and import- 
ance of tbe village of Chambli and the surrounding 
country. When nAished« the course of navigation be. 
tween lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, at present 
impeded by the rapids at Chambli, will be safe from in-' 
terruption; so that the produce of ^* the townships,*' as 
the lands granted by the crown are temied,^wiU be con- 
veyed directly to Quebec instead of passing through 
Bfontreai. 

An old fort built by the French is standing at the foot 
of the rapids, llie situation is selected with their usual 
judgment, it being scarcely assailable from tbe water. 
Chambli hss also barracks for 1000 horse, snd 15,000 
in&ntiy, but at present they are unoccupied.^ 

1 would recommend every one who lias time at his 
disposal, to ascend the BcUeisle mountain, distant eleven 
miles from Chambli, It is principally composed of 
granite, and rises abruptly from the plain t6 a height of 
more than 2000 feet. From the top may be seen tl^ 
finest view in the Canadas. The eye roams on ever^ 
nde, aver a vast extent of country, and the uniform di- 
rection of the " concessions" or lands held in seignorie, 
contributes not a little to the singularity of the prospect. 
On the north, the St. (iswrence is visible on a clear 
day as &r as the '^lliree Rivers,** which is half-way to 
Quebec; on the south and eaftt, are the mountains of 
New York and Vermont. Tbe city of Montreal, at the 
distance of seventeen miles to the westward, would ap- 
pear libs a white streak on the banks of the river ; but 
that the superior height of the towers of the cathedral 
are distinctly relieved by the dark wooded sides of the 
fail], whose elevation is much diminished by the dis- 
tance. The Richelieu river ai^ars to run at the foot 
of the mountain, and the whole of its course is visible 
firom lake Champlain to the $t. Lawrehce. The rooun<i 
tain itself is exceedingly picturesque ; a small and very 
pretty lake being embosomed in its woH-wooded re- 
fCeam^ like that of Tarni near Tivoli. The ascent from 
Chamki occupied a day ; but I thought myself amply 
i^»id for the time I h^d expended, and the fatigue I 
had undergone. I proceeded to St Johns*s, and took 
the steam-boat for kike Champlain. In a few hours we 
passed tbe old fort at Rouse*s point, which by the late 
decision of the kin^r of the Netherlands, on the boundary 
question, is now m possession of the Americans, al- 
thnwh it stands on the Canadian side of tbe river. By 
the oeaty of 1783, the boundary line between the United 
Slates snd Lower Canada was imperfectly defined as 
estMiding ^ from the north west angle of Nova Scotia 
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(now New Brunswick) to that angle which is formed by 
a line drawn due north fVom the source of the St Croix 
river to the Highlands; along the said Highlands which 
divide those rivers that empt^ themselves in the river 
St. Loiwrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ooeaa.** But as the land bad never been surveyed, so 
that the position of these Highlsnds might be ascer- 
tained, and it having always teen disputed which were 
the rivers referred to, commissioners were appointed at 
tbe treaty of Ghent, to determine the true boundary, 
and as they eould not sgree, the king of tbe Netherlands 
was pn^iosed as an arbitrator. Two lines were laid 
befbre him, on one of which he was to decide; one 
drswn by the Americans on the noKh of the Temis- 
oonaU hike, and the other by tbe British 300 miles to 
the south of it His majesty, however, in his award fol- 
lowed neither of them ; but has drawn a line between 
them to the river St iohn, transferring to the United 
States about six roilfions of acres ; and has brought the 
most northerly point of the boundary for sixty miles 
within thirteen miles of the St Lawrence, whilst 200 
miles below it strikes off to the south-east af\er having 
approached within fifty miles of Quebec ,The old 
rreoch Canadian settlers on the St. John anid Made- 
waska settlements, and who, like the rest of their coun- 
trymen, have a mortal antipathy to the Americans, are 
exceedingly annoyed at being thus transferrsd into the 
dominion (Mthe States; hot as both Great Britain and 
the United States are dissatisfied with the decision, it is 
probable that some other anangement wiH be made. 

We then passed the Isle aux Noix, the British naval 
establishment on lake Champlain. I observed several 
schooners on the stocks, remaining, like the ships at 
Kingston, as they were at the close of the war, and 
sevc^ old gun boats that appeared to hsve taken part 
in it The expenses of the fori, which eflbctually com- 
mands the passage firom the lake, are the same as those 
of a frigate ; atkl, as such, are placed on the naval es. 
tablishment instead of the military. 

Upon entering the lake, the shores appeared extremely 
flat and unin toresting. We toaehed at Plattiburgh, and 
passed over the scene of M^Donoogh's victory over our 
fleet in the last war. We then arrived at JBkirlington, 
and at nine o*ck>ck the next morning I started to cross 
the New England, or Yankee States, on my wa^ to 
Boston. The coachman drove six*in4iand, and la a 
very workman-like manner, without I6ckhig the wheels, 
but descending several hills so steep that as a Yankee 
expressed himself, * It vras like driving off the roef of a 
house.^ A detailed descriptkm of the read is unneess- 
sarv : it wolbnd through the beautifbl and well eultivaisd 
valleys of Vermont and New Hampshire, running for 
manv miles along the banks of the Onion and Con- 
necticut rivers : whilst the fbrests oH the hills around 
were every where clothed in their splendid autumnal 
garb, and overshadowed some of the prettiest and hap. 
piest looking villages I ever saw in any country ; the 
bouses being chiefly white, with green Minds, and other- 
wise displaying an excellent taste in design. Whole 
fields were strewed with enormous pobnpkins, and 
others were covered with broom corn, which is no bad 
substitute for oats. We passed through Montpelier, 
and skirted the rocky mouotein of Monadnoc, stopping 
to look at the Bellow^s fkll,on the Conneoticnt river, and 
afterwards arriving at Conoordf where the fire of the 
British troops was returned by the Americans for the 
first time during the revolutionary war, on the 19th of 
April, 1775. General Gage had sent them to seize and 
destroy some stores which had heen secretly collected 
at Concord. They succeeded % their attempt, but 
were subsequently obliged to retreat. The fight took 
place at tbe north bridge, about three quarters of a 
mile from the bridge over "which the road now passes. 
Tbe inhabitants are proud and justly proud, of this 
event 

At Lexington, six miles nearer to Boston, stands a 
plain monument to the memoir of the militia men who 
were fired upon and dispersed by the British troops on 
the same morning, previously to their advance Apon 
Concord., 

I entered Boston by the light of innumerable lamps, 
that plainly marked tbe direction of its many bridges, 
and took up my quarters at the Tremont hotel,— de. 
cidedly, taken altogether, the best house in the United 
States. The table and the bed-rooms were equally 
good, which is not the case at any other I had seen. In 
appearance it more resembles a government bnildiog 
than a hoteL Breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper are 
served up, as usual^ at a certain hour ; and although 



it happens that a person be detained too long, he must 
either go without his dinner, or put up with cold and 
disfigured viands placed befbre him with an ill grace by 
a tired waiter, or pay extra for a meal expressly served 
up for him ; as the hotel charges are two, or two dollars 
and a half a-day, and it makes no dLSerence whether he 
attends the table d^hoteor not. 

The principal theatre is exactly opposite the Tremont. 
The front is ornamented with Ionic pilasters supporting 
an entablature and pediment The interior is taste- 
fUUy arranged, but is seldom visited bv the first circles. 

The Indian name of Boston was Sbawmut, ite first 
English appellstion was Trimoontoin, and ite present 
name was given in 1630. 

At an early day after my arrival, I UxA the opportu- 
nity of asoendihg the»capitol« which stands on the most 
elevated corner of ** the Common.** The Common, ae- 
cording to the usual £ii|^ish signification of the word, 
deserves a better name, as it is the prettiest promenade 
in the States. It contains about seventy-fivq acres, dis- 
posed in a sbping direction from north to south, varied 
kff other eminences, of which the most conspicnous is 
mned by the not yet quite levelled remains of the 
Britiih fi>rtifications of 1775. It is surrounded by trees, 
and tbe best houses in Boston ; some of them being 
large and handsome, and not the less deserving or the 
epithet because thev are of a sUsae colour, or anv other 
than that of nd bripk. But at Boston generally I ob- 
served greater teste in this respect than m any other of 
the cities which I visited. On one side of the Common 
is a mall, or promenade, fi>rmed by parallel avennes of 
fine elm trees; but yet, notwithstanding the beauty of 
ite situation, it is dceerted by the Boston belles for the 
py glitter of the fashionable shops in Comhill or Wash- 
ington street* 

To the best of my recollection, everv capitel or stete- 
honse that 1 bavo seen, or of which I have seen s pie- 
tore, b surmoQiitod by a dome or cupola, — that of Bos- 
ton is pertieulariy conspicnon»; but the smoothness of 
ite exterior is but ill assorted vrith the richness of the 
Corinthian columns in the fk^de : it shonld be grooved 
JIke the dome of St Paul's. The present heavy appear- 
ance of the cupola at Washington would be very moeh 
iaiproved if it were altered in a similar manner. 

The Capitol at Boston contains a very fine statue of 
Washington, by Chantrej. From tbe top is obtained a 
fine panoramic view of the whole ci^» with the bay« ite 
ishmds, and their fbrtificatioos ; ite bridges* wfaarfin and 
eoerniotts warehouses. On tbe north is the memorable 
Bnnkef s Hill, with part of the fine obelisk that is to be; 
the navy.yard, and the suburb of Oiarlestown. The 
bay of Boston, like that of New York, is fbnd^ thought 
by some of the inhabitante of eachxitj to be as fine, if 
not superior in beautv to that of Naples ^-^whether they 
have seen it or not, is of little eonseqoMice ; the bay oi 
Boston, with ite flat treeless islands and head-lands, JkM 
be as fine as the bay of Naides, andso may il remam! 

The city resembles Baltimore more than an^other in 
the Union : ss a coflection of buildings it is- prettier, but 
I prefer the environs of the latter city to tlM more dis- 
tant hills that form the amphitheatre of Boston, which 
is too large to add much effect to the landscape. 

Boston contains 70,000 inhabitants, aiMl the ^rst bridge 
and the first canal in the United States were constructed 
there. It aj^peared to me the neatest city in the Union ; 
and although there is no edifice particularly strildng, 
yet there are many that are handsome, and there is an 
air of ciric importance pervading every street In the 
place, 80 that the e^e does not easuy detect the absence 
of any object that is neoessi^ to complete tbe appear- 
ance ef a place of such pretensions as Boston. The 
Faneuii Hall, named after the fininder, who lived a 
hundred years ago, must not be fi>rgotten. It is the 
cradle of American liberty; because, within ite waOe 
were held and heard the ocmsultations and the eloquence 
of those, who, more than fifty years back, were first 
aroused to resentment and resistance by the ohsthuM^ 
of the government of England. It contains an original 
fiill-length portrait of Wasnington in his regimentaS, by 
Stewart The figure is excelbnt, but the norse Is very 
indifferently executed. The other omamente in the 
hall, are emblematical of the purposes to whidi it b ap- 
{died. Public meetings and dinners are held there, and 
the company uswdly leave behind them the decm^^MMM 
that have been mottoed fer the occasion. The name of 
'* Skryznecki ** was very conspicuous, among a multitade 
of others. 

Societies have always been in vogue among the yoong 
Bostonians. The objecta of some of them are li d icnluu B 



that hour at breakfkst tlmd'is hberally extended, yet if enough. Many years ago a sum of jCSOO was raised bj 
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mbacriptiaD for the PWpOM of coDrertiiig the Jewi in 
England. Al i inncJi Uter period, ■ ■elf-constituted cel- 
ls^ of jouag feUowi wmt a diplmna to Ibe Emperor of 
fioamA ; anotttM g»^t vbo called tlMnMelrca " the Peaioe 
Society," sent ■ depotrtkm to the utae augiut perwuj. 
■IfE, lequestiiu; him to become a member. Hi* answer 
was varr gmxioam, uid wu accooipaiued by a valnable 
^amond rin^. A HasBu^oaetta brmer, bearing of 
thia, immediatelj packed up and deapalehed to bim 
enorDUHu tnrnip, (" oonaiderable vegietaUB ") aa a apt 
meo of Ajnerican arricultand produce. He Teceivttd no 
diamond ring, which wai pot a lair return, aa it w 
qniu teaaonahle to mmmte that, aa of yore, Ae head 
a "noble Swede" woold Dot be an onaooeptable piaae 
to the Autocrat ApainyfcobmrB, which ought to have 
been worked bjtbenir handaof Uie Boston bellei,irere 
htelr forwarded to the Poles, throuch the handa of Gene- 
ral Laiayette; and befiire I quitted the Unhed BiaXm, a 
meeting bvonrable to the Poles was held at New Or- 
leaiu, ood " an arm; in disguise," consisting of no leas 
than twenty-nine TOlnnteors, wan waitinf at New York 
in order to sail to their mistance. The delay, I uidec- 
stood, had arisen on accoont of a dispute as to the place 
of embarkalion, becaiue, in case of their triumphant j 
turp, the city thai last held them would be entitled 
the wh^ honour of the expedition. 

I was present at a mceUng in the f^neuil Hall, held 
fiw the purpoec of adopting resolutions, and electing — 
presentativea to attend tlie grand meating on the ta 
■juestion, which was held on the 36th of October, at New 
York. 



Upwanla of 60^000 doUara are annnaUy Mpended 
lie education, and perhaps an odditicsul 160,000 im^ be 
the amount laid out in prirate estabUshmoils. lliere 
are fbuiteeu infcnt sobocdb in the dty,and nxtr prii 
acho^ affitrding the means of eduMtkn to about 
children. The nait in order are the grammar schoola, 
and the L^tin school, &om which the boys are quali&ed 
to go to Cambridge (Harrard) Univeraity. Upcm enter- 
ing the in&nt si&tola, Oie Erst qaestiona I chanced to 
hear were very national, (duracteiistio, and amusing. 
" When goods ore bnmght into a coonliy, what do ren 
caU it 7— Importing r>oda! and when gooda are taken 
out of a oovntry, what do yoncajl itT- 



B of (Otber answer. Camhn^e, 
m about three milas fton Boatc . 
a lan« enchwore. The eentre 



n nothing 
lacriptof t 



f the ajAOTisDM i^ Hip- 
nent oontatning the pni- 
md another in which there was a 
if minerals. I could not re&ain 
at the contents of a paper wiiich 
Iter door of the libra^, and which 
^ to oopy whilat the libraiian 



keys. "J 
atakwtwirf 



" Hiaaing, the firit and se- 
ta ot books in the hbrarj of 
If &a person who borrowed, will 
tely to their place on the tabic, he 
will <d>lig« all those who have occasion to consult them, 
' qoestiona wiU be asked."— (Sijfnsd fry tilt Li- 



Hie wlxde annnal expenaes of an ondergraduate 
not amoont to more than S50 dollars ; for this he 
boarded and Instructed bj the lectores ef dif&t«nt pro- 
fcNSor* on erary subject, fVmn divinl^ to "obstetrics," 
and medical inrisprudence. Qiristianity is respected 
and pramoted m its brcMdeat lenBe, not aiooording to the 
teneU of any particular sect: the professor of divinity 
being obliged to deolare his belief in the scriptDrea, a> 
the only perfect rule of &ith and manners, and to pro- 
mise that be will explain and open them to his pupils 
with integrity and fiiithfulncss, according to the beat ligiit 
that God shall give him, &c. 

Massachusetts is the <Hily state of the Uniim in which 
a It^ialatire jurisdiction i> made for the sopport (^ reli- 
gion. In every other, a person is at liber^ to belong lo 
any sect, or none if he pleases ; but ia this state the i^n- 
Blitution enmpels every citiien to be a member of i 
religious order, or pay lor the support of some teacher of 
religion, although in making the dioice it allowa him to 
Allow the bsnt of his own inrKnitifin* 

• ThrFtillsMpKlsl'tbniTaiotiiiuM.niMEoluiiia. Mr.VifDS 
Bsoma lo hSTS decMnt irtirti wu " bsrt," sflfr bsTlnf Ihb 
~ sbswii BOthuif marksblc- empOiif a rtnglt nuniBCrtpi.— JU. 



. SIX JfONTHS CT AJIEBICA. 



With respect to the •aUries of dergymon, it may be 
mentionod, that in the large cities thev vary ftom em to 
three thoosiad dollars, and from 6Te hundred to a tboo- 



irepopakna eonntry paiisls 
&ery dergyman u paii 



At Boston, I attended the Unitarian cb^wl, in order 
to hear the celebrated Dr. CJianning, whose praaching 
waa so popolai during his teMdnice in London a few 
Hia language was Toiy 6ne, his BCMUt pQi*. 
, and hi* manner mne snbdnod disn tin ' " 
preachers in general, who are nanaBy too 
bo imwcasiva. ' """ ft.-i....-«~ ^* tuM*:n< 
. of Ins dootrb 
only a kindred light 
germs or seeds of the different eicellenaes in the charac- 
terofChristwere to he found' '' ' 
but that be alone possessed 
and that the doctrine of the 
b the fears of guilty manlusd, &c Ilb. The aztraordi- 
nary etoqoence of the preacher did not, however, make 
me a convert to his tenets ; jet it riveted my altsolion 
tor more than an iiour, and I came away with the im- 
pression that be was one of the very finest preachers I 
bad ever neard ; although I was not shaken in tiie cd~ 
viction, that whero th^ is no settled form of piayi , 
the principal part of the service must necessarily be the 
sermon, and Uiat the sermon, if it be at all worth hear- 

ly filled with a disoaauoo on cootroverted poiota of doc- 

Tha medical college at Boston is a department of 
Harvard University, l^nre has been, and stiU is, aa in 
Enrhnd, a difBcnl^ in obtaining subjects for dissection 
in me United Stales. It is mnedjed t^ di&brent laws 



nbong, th 
«, or%t 



the bodiea of persoDS -who die in ahndraosee, 
tianda of the eiecutioDer, or who ate unknown, 
given np for thai porpose. 

When at Boston, I was bvoured With the a^t of an 



dn, who is obliged 

of the monk, is terrified by the 

. _ _ Boding baud. The mmk, with 

ftrMtget intellect Bttd-tnne determined lairpoae, is 
raising a lamp that he may be enabled to see more-' — 
ly into the darkness of tbs vault. A better flame 

rln atmotpbere were nercr pttinled. The onl- 
' . ^, and the terror b 



line of the figutte IS extrondy prnd, 
the aouDtenance <rf' the murderer, la finely contrasted with 
the oool, stem, and incredulous gaze of the monk. 
BJr. Alston, who is the first, if not the only historical 
ipkiyed for msny years 



n by any 



pabterb America, 
upcHi a very laige mctnre, which 

cHie till finiahetL The anbject is Belshanar'a Feast ; and 
thrf figures are as large aa life. He intends to rest his 
reputation on the saooeBs of this painting, whiob will 
see the light till he himself is perfectly satisfied with 
Many parte of it are said to lave been repeatedly 
altered. On one occaaiom whco it was threatened by 
fire. Mr. Alston requested a particular friend to assist 
him b its removal, bat made him walk with his back 
towards the picture, that be mi^l not catch a glimpse 
of it. 

Lowell, the Manoheeter of America, is twenty-seven 
miles flrom Boston, and may be visited b the way from 
Borlinglou to Boston. Twelve years ago there was 
scarcely aliouBein th^ilace; and onlj eight years ago 
it fi>mied part of a ferming town, which was thought 
aii^jalarly nDprodnetive, even in the midst of the slenle 
aafrocky region with which it is •urronnded. At we- 
sent it contains 8000 peopK who are all mote or len 
conneded with the mannfadoTies ; and Ihirty-^hree 
rge wheda, which are the movers of all the macbinery 
3ie plaoB, are tuned by means of canals supped l^ 
B prodigious water-power contained in the rapid atream 
of the Herrimadi river. There ia no ateam-power there, 
and aonsequenllj little or no smoke ia visible, and every 
thing wears the appearance of comfiirt and cleanlineas. 
At present there are 50,000 ootton-apindlea m operation 
at Lowell, besides antinet and carpet' manu&dnj. A 
good English carpet weaver who nnderstanda his bnsi- 

-■-"— B-dayi but the eaUeo weavii^ 

j^,„J^ —1. 1 — . 



^chiefly porfermed by females, whose general ni . 
nf appearanoe reflects the rrealeat credit ihiom III 
sdvetandthetremploreTa. No less than 40,000 adtfil* 
' " had been centracled for, and workmea t 
d upon thana in the large buildbg called 
maetune-slx^wlddi of itadfia wdl worth the attentia 



from the road by wfaidi the town is ippvadnj i^ 
Bseton, particularly the latter, which are anfd iW 
the side of the canaL As yet then is,l lidinB,uE^ 

ln&ctory m the United States. LoweBaMtUB th 

t eztenute cottMt-wwks ; but as a maaafatUB 

n merdy, its pi^iulatiai and borincai m niin 

trebled at Fittabnivh on the Ohio. The mmaj Jm 

Lowell is not denciail in iolerest and knntf, \t i 

scarcely aterila fiiriber deseriptiim. 

The ptiee* of piirvisiaDs at Boatoa for Uw 1m m 
or three years have been aa foUows : the ben Mia 
sold at ei^t or ten cants (neaiiy five-paaeg luliia. 
ny) the pound ; mutton fVom six to eight noU: ns 
SOD from ten to twenty-five cents } salmon ftvnt In ii 
twdve cents, and other fish fVom two te fDorMg 
Boltoi fh>m fourteen to riiteen centsi ebsMtlbiirta 
and a half; coffee from thirteen to foorSgao tai, 
Tea of oourse varies in price according to iuqa%- 
the beat tea in all the larger citiaa selUog l^m ihiti 
one dollar and a qnarter to two dolltn a poond. Ii 
fore the Eaat India Company entered into tiM r—t 
tea trade, the eolonies were aap^ied from IbsCiU 
"tales. But now the courae of smnggliDf, sU 
om the nature of the country it is morally imposUi 
to prevent, is deddadly in favour of tie Cunja 
The dotias on tea in the United StatM havabtna- 
duced nearly filly per cent since the SlitarOHBi 
ber.l831; but stiU the dnUes in the CaaadH tn w; 
much lowrir ; the best gunpowder tea, fbr iMn 
payingaduty of Iwenty.fiveeenta, whiM ia tkC)» 
' a it pays but four pence, and fayson tea p^i 
I'ty of eighteen cents in the United 8latai,nlW 
. [pence in the Canadaa, &c. Tlie AnKnooi tn 
petitioned for a farUm reduction of the dittia; iei 
■ppeara that none will be made as yeL IfttiBiaa- 
can governmont would allow the tariff dnliMidfe 
natioanl debt to expire at the same time, it ii aUil' 
colt to foresee, that as it is the amoaat of Ma 
which governs the trade, the provinces woulij a|>ii h 
ipjdledf^ani the UniUd States, onleas tbcBrili^pi 
srnraent should lower their dnlies also; acd llnl 
lis were to be done, and the United SUIas aitk 
Canadas were on the same fooluig, as tlia Eul Iii 
Company are lupposed to pnrchase Ibeir Im a 
cheaply as tbev can be pnrohaaed, no fear inadit*' 



as they 
id by th( 



terlaioed by the Canadaa that any advailafaslti 
gained over the Britisli trade with regard ttlbn' 
pansea of imporlation. And in additioa to lUi, Ik 
rapid meana of communicatioo with tbs Vpfat^ 
vince, afforded by the Rideau canal, will, H'»W 
posed, bid defiaace to hurtful competition oo (l>^ 
of the Americans, when oither the time or the »i 
conveyance is considered. The cooras ot Ik* 
trade between the United States and tbe Canidu la 
been ao mach in favour of tlie Britidi colomiM 
the East India Company intend this year loMdM 
four ships to Quebac and Hali&x, insteul oT In a 
beretofere. Many of the old contraband tradmbm 
ed large fortuuea : the coosomer, vhalbtr nji 
republican, having been by no maant hhkC 
render asalslance whore it waa obvieualy fbi bste 

!Defit to do so. 

At Beaton, Philadelphia, and Baltinion.boutn^ 

about GlXeen per cank cheaper than at Sf I** 
whaiB the rent ft a good house, silaalsd, for iuluK 
oo a par with those in Glouoesler-placa in L""*' 
would amount lo one ibouaand or one tboosuu In 
hundred dollars a year; bnt countiBg-boiiaa ,"' 
olber houses, taken for their convenient ailiittM> 
with reference to commercial purposes, wouU rtil" 
either of the largest cities just meolioDcd, il a °1* 
rato than in London. . . 

The aeaeaamsnl or Ux upon hooses variaa u <" 
diflerrnl cities, from five to eight doUan is tkivrt- 

At Boflon, the wages of an In-door mala k^V' 
re from ten lo eighteen dollara a monlh ; of fni*" 
rom one and a qilsrLar to two dollars a wttk- 



PHll.AI>eLPIIIi( :-Filnled tut polXbbH br /^f*^" "j^ 
Caipeaur eirsec, back of ikg Anadi. Tm^Fna''*^ 
Ibr St Nombas, paf>tila In sdnnr. 
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The ezpenw of keeping a hone at livery in either 
of the larger cities is about ten dollars a month ; but 
if £^roomed by a gentleman's own servant it may be 
done for half that sum exclusively of the groom's 
wages. Hay has been very abundant in Boston mar- 
ket for the last two or three years, and has sold 
at fVom ten to fifteen dollars the ton. Oats at forty. 
five to fihy cents the bushel, wholesale price. 

In Boston a carriage and a pair of horses, in- 
dading the coachman's wages, 4&c., may be kept 
at an annual expense of three hundred and fifty dollars, 
about 80<. 

I shall ever feel grateful for the hospitable reception 
1 met with at Boston. The society is excellent— the 
Boatonians more resembling the English than the in- 
habitants of any other city I had visited; and the 
bearing and appearance of'^some of them being so 
aristocratieal that they have much ado to keep one 
another in countenance* The governor of Massaohu- 
eotts is entitled ** his excellency," and the lieutenant- 
ffovemor is addressed as ^*your honour." The belles of 
Boston dress exceedingly well, better ^lerbaps than 
any others in the Union ; Philadelphia and Baltimore 
not excepted. At New York, as I have before re- 
marked, the colours of their dresses are far too gaudy, 
and certainly ill-judged as to the manner and the 
time of wearing them* 

I believe that there is in England a very mistaken 
idea of American society; as I have frequently been 
asked, what could not but appear to me the mosf un- 
fair and absurd questions on this subject. With us 
the term ** Yankee" is generally one of ridicule, if not 
of disdain ; but to apply it in that sense to all the 
members <^ society in the United States, is far too in- 
discriminate to be just. There is, as I have before re- 
marked, an aristocracy in every city in the Union; 
and, perhaps, as many as four or five different sects or 
circles, notwithstanding their boasted equality of con- 
dition. As far as I have been able to judge IVom what 
I have seen and heard, the American ladies are cer- 
tainly not (generally speaking) what in England 
would be called accomplished— in music and drawing, 
for instance : and still fewer of them are entitled to 
the appellation of *« a blue;" but if exceedingly pretty 
features, elegant dress and manners, and agreeable 
and sprightly conversation are to have tlie same 
weight with us in forming an opinion of the state of 
society in America, that we should allow to them if 

rking of society in England, I cannot but affirm- 
the refinement of first circles in the larger Ameri. 
can cities is very far advanced, and much farther than 
it has credit for in England. Gentlemen, who are 
saoh fivm feeling, iVom l^bit, and from education, arc 
to be met with in every part of the states ; men who 
are quite distinct from the tobacco-chewing, guessing, 
ealkilating, fixing, locating, expecting, and expecto- 
rating Yankee, whose very twang, even in the merriest 
moments, has something in it that is absolutely pro- 
voking to the ear of an En£lishroan, and in whose 
presence one is often tempted to exclaim, ^ Be their 
constitution what it may, for heaven's sake let us 
have something gentleman-like !" 

I would here earnestly recommend every traveller 
in the States, never to leave any thing to bo done by 
another which he can reasonably do for himself; and 
never to defer any arrangement which had better be 
mads over night, in the expectation that all will go 
smoothly in the morning, unless of course he have 
with him a confi4ential European servant. With or- 
dinary care there is not much fear of losing any thing 
by theft ; but the Yankees are often as careless of the 
property of others, as they are careful of their own. 
Above all things, let him, as *«Bob Short" has it, ''be 
sure to keep his temper." Anger Is of not the slightest 
use, and a man may as well lie out of humour with 
his mantelpiece, as with a Yagkee. Independence is 
visible in the countenance botlM>f the Englishman and 
the American: but in the one, it is stamped as it 
should be on the forehead ; with the other, it is more 
often entwined in the curl of the nether lip. Never 
take the comer inside a coach on a rainy day, you'll 
be wet to the skin : carefully avoid comparison be- 
tween sny thing that is American, and any thing that 
is European, particularly if it should be English. I 
have several times received a friendly caution from 
Americans themselves on this head. There are libe- 
8 



ral minded men in the States who will talk like gentle- 
men on every subject ; but I believe there is nothing 
unjust in the remark that jealousy of England and 
English arts, and English improvements, and English 
manufactures, may be reasonably classed as the most 
prominent of their national failings, — and that out of 
what may be designated as steam-boat acquaintance, 
there are not fifty men, from Maine to Louisiana, who 
can listen to such a comparison without biting th'eir 
lips. 

I left Boston, as I did Baltimore, with regret, and 
proceeded to Providence, the capital of Rhode Island. 
In the way, I passed through Pawtucket, a very con- 
siderable manufacturing town on the banks of the 
Blackstone river. 

Providence contains nearly 20,000 inhabitants,^ve- 
ral manufiu:tures, and some exceedingly good private 
houses. In the neighbourhood, by the assistance of a 
friend, I procured some excellent woodcock shooting. 
Upon my return, I chanced to be standing with my gun 
in my hand near the Iwr of the inn, when a verj decent 
looking American coolly removed a cigar from his mouth, 
and most civilly addressed me witli, ** Well, stranger ! 
how do you prosper in gunning V 

At Providence I embarked fi>r New York in the 
splendid steamboat, the President, passing by Newport, a 



larire and populous place, much resorted to on account of mediate vicinity c? the coU^gebeing within the jurisdic- 
the sea breeze, which U said to be cool and refreshing *''^ "*^**^ '^"'^^ "*^*''* ""'*'*^ **■*-- 



during the greatest heats of summer. The Providence 
river is one of the finest harbours in the Northern States, 
and the best station for ships of war; as a junction 
could be effected with a fleet from the Chesapeake in 
less than forty hours, with the same wind that would 
be adverse to a ship sailing from Boston harbour, and 
would perhaps prevent a junction in less than ten days. 
The next morning I found myself once more at New 
York — standing just v^here it did when I first left it ; and 
after the lapse of a day, I embarked in a steamboat to 
proceed up the North pr Hudson's river. The extreme 
rapidity with which we were hurried through the water 
soon carried me into the midst of the most superb river 
scenery I bad yet beheld in America. I congratulate 
myself upon having deferred this excursion to the end 
of my tour instead of seeing it at first, and would recom- 
mend every traveller to do the same, because all that 
will be seen afterwards of the same description will 
probably lose by a comparison. The western bank soon 
presente a perpendicular of trap rock, so denominated 
on account of.ite basaltic formations and general ap. 
pearance, ^* the pallisades" continuing for nearly twenty 
milesalongthe river, and forming a natural waller preci- 
pice, which varies from twenty reet tofive hundred reet in 
height, nor is the elevation sensibly diminished by the 
great width of the stream. On the east or opposite 
bank, at a distence of twenty-five miles from New 
York, my attention was excited by the beautiful situa- 
tion of a small village embosomed in woods, and still 
farther concealed by a projecting headland. Upon in- 
quiry I found it was Tarrytown, where Major Andre 
was made prisoner, and ite appearance immediately be- 
came doubly interesting. Whether he was or was not 
a spy, cannot, \ think, be determined without an answer 
to the inquiry, ^ suppose he had succeeded ?" — ^but 
whether the cause of freedom would have thriven the 
worse for the generous dismiftal of a noble-minded 
enemy, or whether the memory of Washington would 
have descended to posterity the less unUrnished in con- 
sequence of such an action, are questions which are still 
less problematical. Major Andre was executed at Tap- 
pan, on the other side of the river, stending on the 
boundary line between the states of New York and 
New Jersey. 

The penitentiary at Sing-sing is the next object of at- 
traction ; it is bnut by tte convicte themselves, in the 
sh^w(^ a rectangle, 40 feet by 480. The system of soli- 
tary confmement adqrted there, b the same as that of Au- 
burn in the western part of the state of New York. The 
prisoners are confined separately, and are brought out to 
work together in the lime-stone quarries immediately ad- 
joining the prison, but are never allowed to utter a sylla- 
ble to each other. It would appear that under all cir- 
curastances this system is not more likely to prevent 
crime, than that which is pursued in Philadelphia ; and 
on the other hand, with regard to the reformation of a 
|irisoner in after life, I should hiimbly conceive the latter 
mode to be provable ; because as one prisoner is never 



seen by another, it b Yery clear he cannot be recognised, 
but can commence a new lifo without risking a sneer 
from a former companion in confinement 

I had lately enjoyed the agreeable society of two 
French gentlemen, who were travelling for tlie French 
^vemment, with instructions to visit tMdifi^Brent prisons 
m the United States in which the system of solitary con- 
finement was adopted, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther it was practicable in France. They informed me, 
that as for as they had seen, they were or opinion that the 
system could be adopted, were it not for the expenae to 
be incurred in those alterations which would be necessa- 
ry. A criminal condemned to imprisonment in FVanoe 
is turned in amongst a number of other persons, is fod 
during the period o? his detention, and conies out of the 
prison just as he entered it. 

We soon came in sight of Westpmnt, at the commence- 
ment of** the Highlarws," and the most beautiful part of 
the river. This spot was selected in the year 1803, as 
the site of the military college of the United States. The 
buildings connected with the establishment are sitoated 
on a small plain elevated about 160 feet above the mus 
fiu)e of the river. The venerable ruins of Fort Putnam 
are conroicuously perched upon an eminence 440 feet 
Ufifher ; but the ascent is still continued behind them. 
The whole of the mund belongs to govehunent, the im- 



tion of the courte of the United States. 

The dress and appearance of the oadete is extremely 
neat ; consisting of a slightly braided jacket, and trowsers 
of grey cloth : their number is about two hundred and 
sixty. The academic stafiT is composed of thirty-three 
officers, and gentlemen who act as profbssors and assist* 
ant professors. The cadete are . instructed in almost 
every branch of science, but in no language, excepting 
French. They are publicly examined every year, in 
the presence m fifteen visitors, who are invited to at- 
tend, and have an allowance made them for their tra- 
vellinjgr expenses. Amongst other places, I visited the 
drawmg academy, and another apartment, in which 
were several cadete studying fortification. When there, 
I could not avoid remarking that on one of the tebles, by 
the side of the drawing utensils, lay a half demolished 
roll of tobacco. The disgusting liabit of chewing to- 
bacco is common in every part of America; even the 
men in the upper classes are not entirely free from it ; 
but it surely might be discontinued (by express prohi- 
bition, if necessary) by the officers and cadete of the 
most gentlemanly estoblishment in the Union, and 
against which, laughable as it may appear, objeotkms 
have been raised on account of the aristocratical ideas 
which the young men brinir with them into society. 

The annual expenses of each cadet do iiot exceed 
three hundred and fifty dollars. He is examined at the 
expiration of four years : if he does not pass, he is al- 
lowed another year of grace. There are usually on the 
average about a hundr^ candidates for admission on the 
list, and about thirty are annually accepted: a prefer- 
ence being given to the sons of revolutionary officers, 
or of those who served in the last war. Out of the 
whole number admitted, I was informed that more than 
one half of them leave the college from incapacity, dis- 
orderly behaviour, or other reasons, before their time 
has expired ; and that about coe-fburth of them usually 
take their leave within a year after the commenceiaent 
of their sfudies. Every cadet must have attained the 
age of fourteen before admitUnce, and is originally in- 
tended for the army ; but in the event of his not get^ 
ting a commission, the education he has received, amidst 
the present and universal oonfbsion of rail-roads and 
water-powers, will ensure him three dollars a day for 
his services as a civil engineer. The cadete fonn on 
parade every day at one hour before sunset, and have a 
very soldier-like appearance, occasionally practisingUie 
guns at a targft on the opposite side of the river. The 
band, towards the maintenance of which each cadet con- 
tributes twenty-five cento a month, is said to be the best 
in the Stetes. If a young mtfn does not distinguiiJi 
himself^ be will probably remain in the ranks of the ca- 
det corps during the four years of his probation ; but if 
he display more than ordinary abilities, he may become 
a corporal after the first, and a sergeant after the second 
year; and may subsequently get his commission as aa- 
cond lieutenant in the army. 

Kosciusko served in the American ranks during the 
war of Independence. His oenoti^ is a very oonspi- 
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cooai obiMtal WMtpaiot; mad U • fM)l«M«]«a apot 
irhicti ht w Mid t* ha*e fiwqamlMli anil ■■ knowo by 
llw name of Koiciuako's Oardan : a anlall (baataiii, ra- 
ntfdeit at this tima with peculiar reierence, bnbblea up 
UuoDgb a plain roarbla atab, and trkklee over tbe teller* 
oThia name, ai if it wept Iti all to hia meioorj. 

Cannoa are cut at Ihe fiHindr; on the eaal side of 
tlia riKTi Bsarlj oppouU to Weatpmnt On that- aide 
abo, a mile m t<n> Mow, is tho bouse whieh wu occu- 
piatf bjr Arnold «bea be wai carryiag on bii Initoroue 
comapondenea wilb tbe Biitith offioere. The ipot 
iribera be held bi* eoaferance with Major Andre, ia 
vrerahadowad br a •null grore of trea. eaailj diilin- 
niabed bj Iheir auperior height. I onderalood, at 
Weatpuint, tbat General La Favelte daring hia Tiait in 
ISU, had aaid he wai dinbg witb Arnnld, when he m- 
eeirad from Major Andre the letllr which informed 
kim of bii oapture, and that Arnold imniediatel)' i 
aome ezonae for iMTiDg (be labia, and escaped 
well known, bj rurming down a Tar; iteep bank, and 
Mdarinx aoma l^uaiaaan to row bun lo the Briliah 
aloop or war «lliah binught Major Andia, and wai 
tbaa lying in tb« river awaiting bia return. 

Tlia Amencan muikot cattiea but eighteen balla to 

tlta pound. "Hie eharge of powder iaalaoproportianably 

kw. A gwaral oSear who aerred in the laat war, in- 

ionnad me that baying sbsened the ebouldeta of the 

Britiah priacuaia, be fro; oanllf finmd them bUok fbr ■ 

■math aAer th^ CKptnie ; and Dot being ntiafied with 

1 the t«niil>n»t of ths charge of powder wbish bad been 

•tteadf dinunislwd b/oa otderftom tbe American head. 

qnartera, he himaeU; then a eolonel, went roond ta eT« 

man in hia regimen^ previoual; to ao Bngayemaot, 

' aoA that it waa Btill lurlh^ nthijcod aooordinf to bia 

m oaoTiaeed of the na- 

^ and at taking a atmr^f 

1 leu toak e^ct, inatead 

ouallj allowed in Euro- 

)d me, that during the 

> confiuioD which took 

UkB, he observed a regi- 

bebg unable to diacem 

Britiah or Americana, 

oe for a better view, and 

a ToUey of Britiah mua- 

■ed over hia head. Tbi< 

he old method of " mak- 

whicb the musquet vaa 

it waa broi^ht to the 

ar poeltion u which it 

auSered more aeverely 

I dona no account of the 

laat porticoi of which ao 

of the back-woodaman. 



BIX MOirrai IN ahehica. . 

It waa not bU Iba nd oT the aarrioa that the; all Uii\y 
fijl OB theii knoaa, and lung a bTrnn, •■ if they were. 
ajking pardon for their vagaries. 

I real); think 1 had never aean auch a curioui collec- 
tion of heada and feature* : the chin and lower part of 
he fitce were generally verr amall, giving to some an 
Lppeaiance that waa perfectly idiotic, whilit other* dia- 
[dajed a more eobdued modincatiiHi of that wildneea of 
gaze which mieht hare distinguished the fanatic eom- 
— ions of Ballour o' Burlej ; hut there was scarcely, 
among them, either male or temale, whose featurea 
e not remarkahk on one account or other. 
iom Albany I proceeded to Schenectadv, in the rail- 
road carriage, which whirled me forward with a rapidity 
very little infmior to that with which 1 bad been carrisd 
between livcrpod and Manchester, but by no meana so 
silently or ao amootbly, as the rattling was very load. 
Thence I went to Utica, a town that at present contains 
10,000 inhabitants, but intends at some future period (o 
be the cqiital of the date of New York. Its preteniionB 
are founded on its present proaperi^, arising from the 
Erie canal, which pasaea through it in its way from 
Albany to Lake Erie, ita central situation, and the gra- 
dual westward moiement of tbe aurplua popolatlon of 
e more aaatem citiea. 

From Utica I liaited tbe Trenton Falls, fifteen milea 
distant I waa lery much disappointed : there was not 
much water in them, and ttiey appeared more like artifi- 
cial cascade* than a natural cataract. Tbe trout fishing 
in tlw West Canada creek, on which they are situated, 
is, I conceive, the best recommendation fbr a visit to the 
~ 01 Fulls. Possibly Niagara had spoiled me for 
water-ftlL It is, I think, the aulhor of tite 
** Diary of an Inralid," who remarks that having seen 
St. Feler'a, he should be contented with hia parish church 
ever afterwards. 1 thence proceeded to Saratoga, theOieL. 
tenham of America : but the company which throng to 
It IVom all parts of the Union, being its only attraction, 
and the season being nver, 1 passed through it without 
stopping there more tfaanan hour. Thevicmity of Dalia- 
ton Sptmga, which are near it, are much prettier. The 
waten of both are saline and cbalybeats at the same 
time, lie guide hooka are so filled witb accounts of tbe 
nBTchea,connter-maTcbes, snc cfn s, distresses, and final 
lurrehder of General Burgoyne, thtf I make no apologr 
for merely remarking, that he aurrendered to the Ameri- 
can General Gates at Schnyleravitle in the county of 
Suratogason the ITthofOctober, ITTT. From Saratoga, 
I proceeded to Lake C , *>, . n .. 

ainirably described ii 



> of them, as the si 

/body had left it. 
must be, magnif 
We then arrived at Albany, which has been lor thir^ 
years the capitol of the slate of New York ; it is a hand. 
■ome and tbtiving ci^, containing about 20,000 

Every traveller should contriva to be at Albany on 
Sunday morning, in order that he may proceed to Shs^ 
ker's tovm, about eij^t miles distant, and attend ^ the 
public worship of the aecL At Lebanon, in the k 
state, there is a larger estaUishment, but it is more 
of the way. Their mode of worship is certainly 
most extraordinary that ia adopted in any Christian 
eemmunily. About fitly men and fifty women were 
arranged en nusas with tbeir faces towarda each other, 
and with an mtervening space of about ten feet. Hie 
service commenced by an elder coming forward betiveen 
them, and delivering a few words of exhortation. Seve- 
lal others Gillowad his example at. interval! during the 
> service ; one, more eloquent than the rest, who was ' 
canting on the proper government of the paaiiona 
the abuse of lalent, thought fit to illustrate hie argument 
by a quotation t^om Gays &ble of " Tlie Grecian youth 
CI talents rare." Hymns were then inng by thi 
Uieir places, each of them shaking the whole 
"ntBj then perfbrmed a regular dsnce, holding hands, 
advancing and retiring, to a most uproaTious tune, sung 
by a ibw of tliem formed in a small circle, who gave the 
words and tbe time lo the others as they alterwards 
paraded in. pairs aroOnd the room, singing very loudly 
the whole time — hopping heavily, first on one foot, them 
on the other — flapping tn«r hands the whole time belare 
them, wHh their elbows stuck into tbeir ^ea, and looking 
fir all (be wwld like so miny penguins in prooeauon. 



H. vith thainlentiiS -* ■^-*-'-| ^j t^^ 

lime, to Sfew York. 

Beforel went to AiBerica,I had no ide« in hov dot 
time smeal coutdbe diapalched; bottoan •Mtl»* 
in perfection, it ia necessary to go on board u Ahaj 
iteajn-boaL The cabin ia deared as moch ia pixalk, 
the breakfasl is laid, and tbe live negn itewvih in 
-' — •■ ~ guards at tbe top of the Maircase, lo jmol 
nnan fi-om wolking in before the tdl ni^ 
lOr draws near, conversation ia gndniDj nr- 
pended, snd the company look sa if Ihrj were aBlkhil' 
mg of the aame subject. Gtvops of hnk t}i(a.}((d 
personagas may be seen " ]Ht)gieeBing" lovinfa At ia. 



and " locktinc" 
the approachm 



stand a chanoa ot being sent headlong duwi (tain, ■ 

Cmed b between the waH and Ike soen don b 
than B qnartOT of a nunnts, 150 oraM pmiHkM 
seated themaslTaa at table, and an cxceSuit hmOtd 
tea, coKe, egga, bevlstoafcs, hot rails, com oikasaU 
UMckeret, mJusb, mola— os, Ac is liamnlinhtit is n ^ 
credibly shor< space of tima. The crowd tbn dn^ 
ra.sseends Uw staircase— and tfareeibarths of Iten si 
quite surprised that they sboold be afflielsd wilk jp. 
pepaift! The moslc which usually aeecnjauijil ti 
ieasts of the oncisnts, will nevet be isviacd by lln iv 

Whilst I remained at New Tork, I tnfhjtl wf 
time in vioiting the dock-yard, the laccnninid m la| 
Island, and other ^acei which J bad left ansRa. T» 
raee-ground is inclosed with a high paling, ind Jlit^ 



proceeded to Lake George, passing by Glen's Falls, so 
^irabty described in HG. Cooper's novel of the Last 
of the Mohicane. Unfortnnately fbr ms the ateam-boBl 

^.. .L^ l-L.^ ».... 1.;4 .... Iv. n»1i.. 



Cooper's novel of the Last 
ately fbr ms the atei 
on the lake was laid np in ordinary, and I was 
■'is ride for a few miles olo 
inld judge, 1 thought the scenery 
" • of Brit "^ ' ■- - ■■ 






it myself with a ride for a few miles along the 
As mr ss I conld judge, 1 thought the scenery 
equal to that of tbe ftneat of British lakes, genonlly, 
with the eiception of Loch-Lomond. It is thirty-au 
miles long ; but it has no where the majestic breadth of 

1 bmed Scottish lake. Its niountalna are not so lofty 

Ben Lomond, and it has not the weeping birch of Ihi 
hi^ilande of Scotland, or the arbutus of the lake o 
KQlamey ; but it can boost of an imrivalled cleameas o^ 
water, a moat dehcious perfume Irom the gum cistus, 
(vulgo, sweet tan) which grows ahundantl^n its mar- 
gin ; and the autumnal mliage reflected on ita eui. 
&ce is certainly far mote beantifhl and brilliant than any 
thing of the kind that Great Britain can diaplay. Culti- 
vation was to be seen in many parts ; but tjiere were no 
splendid country seats, and the majestic baauly of this 
lovely lake mnst be contented to remain destitute of 
tboae unrivalled ornaments, so long as democracy 
sway over the mountains that surround it. 

At the head of the lake elands the village of Caldwell, 
and near it arc the ruins of Fort (Jeorge and Fort Wll. 
Ham. It would &r ei«ed the limits of this work, wcr^ 
I to take notice of the numeraus battles that have been 
fought during the lost eighty years in the vicinity of 
Lake George ; fbr an account of the massacre that took 
ptace sAer the surrender of Fort William-Henry, by 
Major Monroe, to the French troops nnder the oomnund 
of the Marquis of Montcalm m 1757, 1 will again with 
pleasure refer you to the "lAstofthe Mohicans." 

I should mention that there is eicdlenl bass fishing 
in the lake, and that all necessary information. Sec may 
be obtahied at the lake tavern at CaldweU. The bass is 
taken with a spliming minnew, and when hooked affords 
for a short time, even m 
much sooner exhausted. 

Bendy Hill was my next deslinatioB. In my way, I 
passed over the ground where General Burgojue sur- 
rendered, and In a few boors again enlerad a steam-boat. 



Tbe Americans believed that their-herse, Edipabis 
laat«r than his celebrated English aimslor, (ill in* 
appeared m their Sporting Magaiiae, proniif Ifan ki 
they run together, tbeir horse, which is mukablrdri 
very good raie, partJcuLarly np hill, woold btn In 
tbuoughly beaten, lley have a mare, asat^ 1 b 
lieve. Arietta, which is said to be eieeediiwlj &>( ii > 
mile, and is coining to Englaiwl, to try b^ t^ i 
Newmarket. 

"Hie Americana boast that they are able k rss 
an army of cavalry at a moment's notice ; asd k) 
refer yon lo tbe backwoods, and tell yon Ihatikfa 
ride almaat ss soon as he can walk, "niis iaintaiql 
of their riding to plough, or to church, or alof ■> 
road ; bat I & not remember to have seen s lamlt 
a leap in the United States but oncer-and ka Ua 
rider on his bai^ It is very rarely that as Aisaiai 
seen with a good seat on horseback. I iboDli ^ 
generally, that tbe Americans were bad ridai, f^^ 
" ■" ' ■ ■' Ameticsna It* 

.. Theyhansnlkri 

r a hw-hunting Beat, nor a,'I^id^* 
hat Geoffrey Gambado wsbM"* 
" the mistaken notion ;" bat Ihef ride np mi j"* 
the Broadway witb the toe almost mvariaUv Ml X" 
below the heel ; and tbe bock and should H^* 



e New Yorkers, — and they i 






that ss thej have neither cavalry nor foiJiuiilii^ ' ' . 
not surprismg that they cannot ride. _^,i„-^ 

I witnessed an extraordinary eihibitica, J>ui?*'t i 
to be a burlesque upon the mililia system, lixl F*^; 
with no ioconuderable shore of homour. ApocaC, 
horaebsck, masked, in the uniform of Napokoo, x*'^ I 
?,«mall figure of him on either Bhoulder,_iDd (sng 



habiled as their « 



ford, headed a band of nginim 
■it and ingenui^ d>i:tal*il lo W 



Lga of the some kind, being pfA _ _ _ 
tion to aid the spirit of buffoimery, and lesiM is ''^ 
ing the militia. The only motto ameogtbeiMaf." 
was good snd pinnted, via " soldiers in pssc^ C"" 
in war." But Ihe whole scene, although acted on i- 
serioos occadon, was worthy the days of Aii«™* 
Klooti. 

T cannot forbear to relate an inaiau™ " —■ - , 
modesty of which the Americans srenjmelnoei »^ 
I wa8stubBll,Bnd was guilty of joining isaqwlwt 
When tho time for the *" dos a dos" arrived, I n" 
to perform that part of tbe figure in the sunt nna 
lahouldhave done at a baU in England! bol 1 
tbat The lady, who was dancing opposite " ^ " 
■ - ■ * ooming forward, ei^ my mownial i 



SIX MONTHS IN AHB&ICA. 
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tncted considerable attention. I fbh that I had com- 
mitted 0ome error, and my partner, who had travelled 
a mat deal in Europe and had often danced quadrilles 
in France and England, kindly hinted to me, with a 
slight archness of smile, that L had made a mistake^^ 
*^ We do not dance the dos a doe here ; we have left off 
that part of the figure !*' 

Two circircumstances contributed to render mj voy- 
a^ home agreeable : one was, that I sailed in the splen- 
did new ship the ** North America ; the other, that she 
was commanded by Captain Macy. As the steam-boat 
slowly towed us from the wharf^ I felt jgratified and 
grateful fi>r the kindness I had met with m America ; 
and I unh^ntotini^y affirm, that if an Englishman be 
treated otherwise it must be his own fault I looked at 
the retiring city : I thought the houses were notso very 
red, after all ; and I tried to persuade myself that the 
bay of New York was as beautiful as the bay of Naples : 
but I found that I could not show nky gratitude at the ex- 
pense of what appeared to me to be Uie truth; namely, 
that itisand must ever remain yery fiu- inferior. Partiality 
is apt to elicit some yery contrary opinions. The New 
YcH-kers think their bay equal in beauty to the bay of 
Naples : when the Dutdi luid possession of the country, 
they called it the New Netherlands. But these are 
trifles, and as such I hope they are pardonable. 
' I advise you to go to America : at this period there is 
no country equaUy interesting, nor one so likely to re- 
main so, till It falls to pieces, probably within less than 
half a century, by its own weight If you are an ultra- 
tory you vnll, perhaps, receive a lesson that may reduce 
3rou to reason ; if you are a radical, and in your senses, 
as an Ebiglishman and a gentleman, you are certain of 
changing your opinions before yon return; and you 
may prepare yourself accordingly. You will be grati- 
fied by visiting a land, that come what will, must ever 
remain a Una of liberty, which the Saxon blood alone is 
capable of ei^oying. do littie, it may be remarked, do 
the French understand the term, that it b only since the 
last revolution that they have acquired the ** droit de 
rinitiatif^** or the right by which any member of the 
chamber of deputies can by himself wing in a biU or 
** projet de loi,** whenever he pleases; a right which the 
members of the house of commons in Errand may be 
0aid to have enjoyed for two centuries. Previously to 
the late changes m France, it was necessary that a num- 
ber of members who wished to introduce any measure 
into the chamber, should petition the king for leave to 
do so; otherwise, acris well known, it was brought for- 
ward by the minister alone. You vnll be gratified by 
seeing so much of what may be termed the aristocracy 
of nature in the privmiBval forests, the vast lakes and 
majestic rivers of^ North America; and stiti more so by 
having visited a land where man is sugposed to be more 
his own master than in any other civilized part of the 
worid, and where his energy meets with co-operation in 
the natural resources of the country, and commands suc- 
cess at the hands of his fellow men. You will theo. be 
able to form an opinion whether the state of society be 
more or less enviable than that to which you have been 
accustomed; whether the fine arts are more likely to 
flourish; whether men in their public or pnvate 
cdiaracters as husbands, as Withers, as brothers, as 
gentlemen, are better, more honest, or more amiable 
man among yourselves; or whether the government 
mider which they live is more calculated for the encoU' 



so, we have to thank the author for the very agreeable 
narrative with which he has favoured us. Thsse tra- 
vels in Peru will long maintain their reputation for the 
accuracy of detail, the spirit of the style, and the utili- 
ty of the information they contain. The professional 
matter^is very valuable. 

** The evidence is perfect that the stores of mineral 
wealth in Peru, and the adjacent states, is not ez- 
haufcted ; and it is also clear that the failure of the 
Potosi Association was not the result of mismanage- 
ment abroad ; for the agents had scarcely arrived at 
their destination, before they were overwhelmed by 
the acts df the directors In England. And it seems 
probable, that under judicious administration, the re- 
sults might have been very different from what they 
have been.'* 

From ike London Monthly Reuieuf> 
**Mr. Temple, we must say, is one of the most 
sprightly travellers with whom we have been in South 
America for an age. As to Peru, we have traversed 
tl^e whole cpuntry at least twenty times, yet it is, 
from us, no small praise for Mr. Temple, to admit that 
he has, with his ffood humoured gentiemanly way of 
telling' his story, induced us to revisit the whole of 
these scenes again. There is much to instnpct and a 
great deal to amuse. Amid the details- of persona] 
adventures, there is a great deal of shrewd and strong 
observation, and though very amusing indeed, it is by 
no means so to the extent of prejudicing a sound and 
sensible view of matters which require to be treated 
with doe gravity. 

** During that grand epoch of national wisdom and 
speculation, the famous annm9 mirabilii 1825, some of 
our readers may chance to recollect, among the pro- 
jects of the day, one entitled the * Potosi, La Paz, and 
Peruvian Mining Association.* This scheme, which 
the Baron de Humboldt was pleased to call a * grande 
et belle enterprise,' was conducted on a magnificent 
scale. The execution of it was entrusted to a long 
list of official persons, filling various situations at 
home and abroad. Too happy was Mr. Temple at 
being appointed secretary to the establishment at Po- 
tosi. Ho was assured that the situation would give 
independence and luxury, not only to his own precious 
self, but to all hi* posterity for ever and ever ! of the 
failure of these hopes the book itself furnishes a most 
interesting detail.*' 

From the London Literary Gazette, 

**The lovers of foreign travels have here a most 
agreeable companion to escort them through Peru, 
conduct them to rich Potosi, and both by his observant 
and conversational powers to present a multitude of 
interesting scenes and curious objects to them in a 
very amusing and pleasing manner. With the tastes 
of a gentleman, and the information of a man of the 
world, our author, in clearing broad and almost unin- 
habited plains, in mixing with society in towns and 
cities, in estimating the productions of nature, and in 
discussing the minihff capabilities of the country, is 
equally at home and always entertaining. Our ex- 
tracts show, as well as ten times as many, the various 
able ways Ih which the aathor treats his subjects; 
though we might indeed extensively enrich 



we migni inaeea exiensiveiy enricn our 

columns by amusing quotations. But we have, we 

^ * , - ,. . ^L u lA ^ •_* *!. trust, done enough to give them, as they well deserve, 

ragement of true religion, the shelter of virtue, the en- passoort to general wrculation." 
joynient of life and liberty ; or, if fair allowance be ■^ '^ * 



made for the advantages incidental to a new country, 
whether it is better adapted for the advancement of na- 
^tional prosperity, than the institutions of your native 
tands — Go to Ajnerica, canvass the pretensions of the 
Americans, and then judge ibr yourself. 

END or SIX MONTHS IN AMEEICA. 

TEHIPLE'S TRATELS IK PERU. 

An early number of the Circulating Library will 

»iDmence the highly arousing and interesting *«Tia- 

\b in Peru, including a year's residence in Potosi, by 

[mond Temple, knight of the royal ^nd distinguish- 

bd order of Charles ni.** from the London edition in 

ksyo octavo volumes. 

#Voiii the London New Monthly Magassim* 

Mgo much has been ill written on the subject of 
vanish America, that we entered upon the travels 
>w on our table with every anticipation of disap- 
Mntmeot; but after reading to the middle we be- 

le so deeply absorbed that we persevered even unto 

10 last page of the seoond volume ; and having done 




MISS MARTINEAIPS TALES. 

A lady of the name of Martin eau is publishing in 
London a series of politico-economical tales, which 
have been received with uncommon favour by the 
iwhole British public. The fact that her merits are al- 
most entirely unknown in the United States, may be 
accounted for, from the circumstance of nearly all of 
the tales having reference immediately to local laws 
or habits which are unknown here. Eight of these 
beautiful little volumes are now before us — but one of 
them, however, would be perused with much interest 
by our readers — that one we shall present them in our 
next or the succeeding number of the Library. It is 
entiUed "^The Hill and the Valley," and has a bearing 
on subjects which should be studied and understood 
every where. It possesses moreover much interest to 
the mere reader of highly wrought fiction, affording 



pictures drawn to the life of English manners. It is 
also a favourable specimen of Mist Martinean's man- 
ner and style. 

In order to exhibit the estimation in which this lady 
is held in England, we insert the following notices. 
Should any of the future tales possess equal merits 
with '' The Hill and the Valley," we shall lay them 
before our readers. , 

** A writer of Miss Martineau's class has long been 
wanted ; the appe^ranoe of her litUe volumes will be 
considered an epoch in the history of science. The 
interest she conveys by vivid pictures of the condition 
of the people, and the ability with which she has 
thrown out the various characters of individuals, and 
painted numerous incidents, add the instruction of a 
lecture to. the entertainment of a romailce.'' — London 
Speetutor, 

^ It is the duty of every one who has the public ear, 
to do all in his power to extend the well merited repu- 
tation of Miss M.'s politioo.eoonomioal tales. The 
utility of the object of this series, and the excellence 
of its execution, recommend it to the attention of all 
reading societies and discussion clubs." — London Ex- 
aminer* 

" We can add only our recommendation of the series, 
to that of the universal periodical press. Those who 
delight in poetry and pathos, in dramatic and pictorial 
power of a high order, we refer to these, tales. We 
may long look to find these descriptions surpassed." — 
London Monthly Repooitory. 

^ The Wixard of the North might have been proud 
of some of the conceptions." — Spectator. 

" We hold one of her littie volumes to be a dearer 
anci^ more tangible boon to all sodal humanity, than 
the niad or a Paradise Lost."— JV*str Weekfy Mes- 
senger, 

*'We need scarcely point attention to the various 
talent displayed — ^the uncommon mixture of clear 
reasoning and deep pathos. Bfiss M. has all Miss 
Mdgewonh's happy management of circumstances and 
their consequences, her rectitude of principle, her 
penetrating judgment, and her constant moral aim; 
but she has further, a warm sensibility, a feeling for 
natural beauty, a richness of imagination, and a meek 
and earnest sense of religion. We know no library in 
which her works are not worthy to have a place, and 
to the general class of readers their value is incalcula- 
ble."— 3ion(2on Literary Oaxeite. 

Thk Hnx AND TBI Vallky.— ^* This is a littie 
volume which lords and labourers, children and aged 
statesmen, may read with delight and instruction. In 
the art of familiar instruction. Miss M. falls in no 
wise short of Miss Edgeworth; and without disparage- 
ment to the valuable labours of the latter, we must ob- 
serve, that all the great good she has done is not com- 
parable in importance to the exposure of some fatal 
errors of ignorance in this littie book." — Examiner, 

M We admire the talent and graphic power of this 
writer, and we enjoy her characteristic sketches as we 
would their true originals." — lAlerary Ouard^n, 

In our opinion this aeries deserves 'to be, and will 
probably prove, the most popular ]ittle publication of 
the era. Since Miss Edgeworth, there has been no- 
thing in iU kind equal to «" The Hill and the Valley." 
— Spectator, 

The foregoing is nndonbtedly high praise, and after 
an attentive perusal of her labours, we are prepared to 
endorse it In addition we n^ay remark that the style 
ii periecUy original, and in its simplicity exhibits the 
very perfection of art, combined with a playful fancy, 
and a firmness of grasp when she takes hold of a de- 
bated topic, which has never been surp a sse d . 



The publisher returns his sincere thanks to 
his friends, and subscribers generally for the 
9oHd nature and extent of the encouragement 
he has receiyed, and has the pleasure of stating 
that it has already proved sufficient to insure 
the continuance of the Select Circulating Li- 
brary. 



% 



THE MASQUE. 

BT THE ENGLISH OPItJM-EATEB. 
[Pian lb* laK Loadan adlUoo,} 

CHAPTER L 
TIh winter of 163S had act in with nnuaiuJ eemity 
thtoogboat Staim and Bavuia, tboagb ai jet •carcelj 
adnnoed beyond the fint week of November. It was, 
ia &ct, at tne point when our tale conuanneea, the 8th 
of (hat month, or, in wir madem craoputatioD, the 18th ; 
kag after whieh dateitliadheenciutomarjofla.t»jeBra, 
Miiliii an; otdinarj alale of lh« wealher, to extend the 
coune of militarj operatioafli and without joueh dechne 
of vigqnt. LaUeilm indeed, it bad become apparent 
llutt anttN winter i^nrp^ty^ without either lornul 
napBBtktu of hoMilitiaa, or «vea paitial reia m lio n a, had 
««terod prtjtuiMiij •■ a pout of policy into the Rjatem 
of war&re which new fwept over Gernati; in tiiU eajcer, 
llnealBBiBf ■oon to oonvert iti Ta«t central ptovinc 
■o recently blooming Edens of pnce and eipanding' 
perity — into a bowIiDg' wildemeaa; and which ha 
Tcady coDierted imraeose tracts into one univeml aoel- 
4aina, or human nhamblea, reviling to tbe recollection 
at every step ibe extent of piat hai^ineH in the endleaa 
mamoriali of ila deBtrnctim. Tbii innovation a 
Ml practice of war had been introduoed by the E 
amuee, wboac nortbem hatata and training had fbrtu- 
natehr prepared them to Tec«lve a German winter aa a very 
beneficial exchange ; whilit upon tbe leM hardy aolffien 
ftom Italy, Span, and the aouthem Ft«nce, to whoa 
tb harah tnnailioo finn their own eonny aUea had 
made tha very aame HiTnn*" a nvera trial of convtit 
Ihia change of policy pmaed with a hardahip that 

not ao long aeUled a* to 
imetancea of the weather. 
r the Ual tbrtnight, and bo 
xifident anticipation had 
gboat th« poor exhaiuted 

And u thia, ODce eatab- 
lening to Bome measure of 
uld not be lucpriaing thai 
te human heart, long op- 

■hould open with ununuJ 
lie dawn of happier tiuuia. 
blic spiriti waa audden and 
hat the particular occasion 
rauVht with it a lepanite 

ufT^i... _i.i..k !.„ !<.. ...^ 



luaebold pleaeures in iti 
lly with that eoason in all 
Khich had caeually opened 
, waa also for the prraenl 
emeelvee and the enemy's 
ed that the eome aeawm, 
bla picture of final reetora- 
D b^>]Hneaa, promiied them 
■ing in tbe immediate ee- 



BpicuooB ibr aome daji ; and on the morning of tbe Sth, 
qiile of the intenae c^d, persons of every rank were seen 
crowding Uma an early hour to the city walls, and re- 
Inmingnome wards at Intervab, with anxious and dis- 
satisfied looks. Groups of both seioe were collected at 
every comer of the wider streets, keenly debating, or 
• angrily protesting; «tonetiBiedeDauncin^vengeBnee to 
BoniB groat enemy ; at anollier, passioDatcly lamenting 
same past or half forgotten calamity, rceaUed to their 
thoughla whilst anlieipating a similar catastrophe fin 
the pceaeat day. 

Above all, the great sauare, upon which the andent 
ctstellated palace or seUoij opened hv one of its tronte, 
as well aa a principal OMiient of the city, was the resort 
of many turbulent spliits. Most of these were young 
men, and amonTst them many.students of the university : 
tir the ,war, which had thmned or totally diapereed 
wime of the greatest universitira in Germany, under the 
particnlar circumstance* of its aitoation, had (freatly in. 
ereaaed that aC Klostorheim. Judging by the tone wUeh 
prevailed, and (he random eipreaaions which fell upon 



KUOtnVKBBKM, OB THE MASQUE. 

a at intervals, a stranger might conjecture that it 

10 empty lamentation over impending evilj which 

occupied this crowd, but soue serious preparation of 

' — -r redressing them. An officer of some dis- 

d been for some time observing them from 
the antique portals of the palace. It wo* pobalde, how- 
ever, that little more than their gesture! had reached 
him i for at length he moved nearer, and gradually ' 
sinuoted himself into the thickest part of the mob, v 
Iheiair of one who took no further concern in their pro- 
ceedingi, than that of simpie curiosity. But his martial 
air and his drees allowed him no means of covering hia 
purpose. With more warning and leisure to arrange 
his precautions, he might have passed as an indifferent 
spectator ; as it was, his iewel-nilted sabre, the massy 
gold chain, depending In iront ftom a costly button and 
loop which tecured it half way down bis bock, and his 



qaainted with any tooeh of nmtl^ or ralsoliBf . Vloi 
no ransom is to be had, he is m those ""tkiImim 
that he will and must d^ver him—lfftcm t^ kriaij 
prisoners by a gaoaral raawocre. lo&iia ma viiM 

ny women had by thia tinM locksA la tke «kt i 
ring of the listening andienoe. And pc^fs tu Ih> 
ears in porticuloi' it was that the yaang Awfct wpj 
these last oiroumatanoe*, adding, 

■* Will yon look down tame^ froB jout dt; nik 
upon aiwh snother masaarrr of the imueanta m m Iw 



oounced him as a 



1 officer of the 

whose amtntioos pretensiims, and tyrannical 

mode'ef suppwUng them, were juet now the objects of 

general abhunence in Kloslraheim. Hia own ippeal- 

oe did not belie the service whidi he had adopted. He 

IS a man of stout pcrBon, somewhat elegantly fmmed, 

age about three or four-and-thir^, though perhaps a 

year or two of his apparent age mi^t be chargied npon 

the broniing eflect of sun and wind. In boaring and 

carriage, he announced to every eye the miied coreless- 

nasB and self-peseenitHi of a military training i and as 

his Astures were regular, and r^narkably intelligent, he 

would have been pronounced, on the vriiole, s. man a: 

winning exterior, were it not tor the repubive effect of 

his na, in which tfaer« wu a vnister eipcaai' 

treachery, and at timee a ftraoiooa oneof croeUy. 

Placed npon their fiMtd b* his coetunw, ai 

aB TOi i ty 1^ his oonntenanoe, l«oss of the lower rank 

were sikatt as be moved along, ot lowered their voices 



t the 
'ever, whenever they happened 
strongly, were many fiary yoimg me.i, who disdained to 
temper the expreasioD of their ftoUngo, " "" """' *" 
their tone. A la^« group <^ these a 

square drew attention upon themselves, as well by 
the ooaspicuoua station which they occujoed upon 
the Mepe of a church portico, as by the loudness of 
heir voices. Towards them the <>ecer directed h' 
leps i and probably no ktver of tcena would hai 
lad very long to wait for some explosion between par- 
ties, both eqyally tes6y to take offence, and careless 
of giving it i but at that moment, ffom an opposite angle 
of the square, woe seen approaching a young man in 
ploin dothee, who drew off the universal regard of the 
mob npon himself, and by the uproar of welcome which 
aalnted him, occasioned all other sounds to be stifled. 
" Long lite to our noble leader !" — " Welcon 
good Max !" resounded throagh the square. " K 
noble brother '." was the acclajnation of the 
And every body hastened forward (o meet him w 
petuoaity wMdi for themomcnt drew off all atlen 
the r&cei ; he was left stonding- by himself on tlie steps 
of the church, looking down upon this scene of joyons 
welcome — the sole spectator who neither fully under. 
Dod its meaning, nor shared in its feelings. 
The stranger, who wore in port the antique costume 
' the nniversity of Kloslerheim, except wlicre he still 
retained underneath a travelling dress, stained wi 
cent marks of the roads and the weatiier, adv 
amongst hia friends with an air at once frank, kind, and 
dignified. He replied to their greetings in tbe language 
oTabeerfiibeBS ; but his features expressed anxiety, and 
his msnuer was huiried. Whether he had not qtaerved 
the cAcer overlooking them or ihoueht that the import- 
^ the communications which he bad to ms' 

ne to Judge; so it was, at any rate, that withi 
lowering his voice, he entered abrnptly upon lua buai- 

" Friends '. I have seen the accursed Holkerstein ; I 
hsve penetrated within hia fortress. With ray own eyes 
I have viewed and numbered hia vile assBSsIns. They 
are in strength triple tiie atmost amount of our friends. 
Without help fronf us, our kinsmen are lost Score 
one of us but will lose a dear friend before three nights 
are over, should fOostrrhcim not resolutely do her duty." 

" She shall, she riiall I" exclaimed a multitude of voices. 

" Tlien, friends, it must bo speedily ; never was there 
more call for audden resolution. Perhaps before 
morrow's sun shall set, the sword of this detested rob- 
ber will be at their throats. For lie has some intelli- 
gence (whence 1 know not, nor how much) of their a|^ 
"*'*■**' IJeilher ihinV thoJ' 



"Cursed be HtUecateiB 1" Bid a iBBlli(sda tf lain 
" And cursed be those that opady or scovtly Kjfn 
js!" added one of the students, kwUni (an«%N 
Uw officer. 

AmcB !" said ttw offioer, in a BoIeiBa (one, ud lot 
ing round him with the aspect of ona who vrU art i^ 
poeo himself to have been indttded in the aMapin 

"Aitd, Aieixk, remember tbi^" pmisd thsppk 
i^voorilei "wkUst you an diMhw^iaf IheiotMia 
of Chrirtiana and bran men (a those vha an n 
throwing themtelvea opoa (ha hospitoli^ «f yov oQ 
you will aJie be aoqnitling yotusdveasf apWMll 
the empwor." 

"Sollly, yooug gentleman, soA^," inleriqM i> 
ofEoeri " hi* sorenc bighne**, wij ]tegt)iaimijmi, 
governs here, and (he empenM ha* no part skbiA 
giance. For deb«s, what the city owes to th« sfM, 
she wiU pay. But men and hones I take it" — 

■*Ate precisely the coin which the tima imuk; 
these win best pinse the tmfem, aad,p«kapi,silBl 
eipceasian of the areimrtances of Ihs o^. M. Isaviai lb(«|» 
rra's right* as • quesliea far Inryeia,— ysis aii at 
*iddier,F~I qaa*tkn not, • brave nut , w ill yaiita 
hi* hi^mes* the hndgram to h»^ downfrsM OatMk 
windows open > vils ma m n de r. 



Out boapitality of this anoiaa^ 

" Ay, sir, ihal will I, be you w«U 
grave i» my sovereign" 

-Since whenl Saae Thursday wee^ I Buati n 
so long it is since your Hrlia* first eotendKlaaUibiia 
But in that as you will, and if it be aptantafboM 
with you gentlemen Walloons, to look (n vhdrt ■■■ 
and children are balchercd. For lucb ■ parffai ■ 
man is ntg sovereign ; and as to the londglan n )* 

" Nia ours, nor ours," ^oUed n tamolt of rac"- 
which drowned the young student'a »"*'• '^r 
landgrave, thoBgfa apparently part ol thini KscW" 
Meet. He looked round m qiiert of aoBH i^i>f 
oomiode* who might support hira in the w»< •*p 
to which, at this point, his passion pcomptsd hia. ■ 
seeing none, be exclaimed, " Cititene, preaa "^^f* 
ter too far — and you, young m»n eapeaiallj, WW*" i 
yoQ tread upon the brink of treason '." 

A shout of derision threw bock hia woida. , i 

" Of troason, I say," he repealed tViriooilyi"""'* | 

'ild behaviour it is, (and I say it with paiaj mt* ; 

baps even now ia driving his highness to pioaa jwf <* j 

•r martial law." ^^ ■ 

Martial law! did you hear thatl" ranal^"" 

Drouth to uHiuth. .-i 

" Martial law, gentlemen, I say ; hsw will y" i*" 
tbe IJUle articles of that eo^7 Tbe pravt^ "«* 
make* short h 



any of tliese 
le, (pointing. 



articles of that eode7 jne pravosm--- 
ort leave-takiuM. Two fathom rf ndfcW 
ese pk*sant iJd baJcoaies which I ■« *{^ 

.: L !._ ^ <u. jntiqot P*^ 

lorkaLnlliti** 
Uiepnm*' 



he spoke, 
round the middle stories 
of St. Peter,) with a confissor, or none, ii 
break&al may chance to sUom, have cut aboH. - -. 
knowledge, tlie freaks of many a better feUowtlWl 
I now see before me." a-xi 

Saying this, he bowed with a niook solemnly lU r™^ 
to the crowd, which, by this time, had incnased m n 
ber and violence. Those who were in ll>= "{[^ 
circles, and beyond the distinct hearing of wbi* « "" 
had been discussing with heat the slairomg <«f^ 
don of their fbors in respect to Holkerstein, «l«^ 
(o the impassioned narrative of a woman, ™ "T^^ 
ready seen one of her sons butchered by tha "«« 
people under the walla of the city, and w»i """"^ 
psting the same fate for her lost ™"'™* "l,^ 
danphter, in ease they ahonld happen to b« """^^j 
party now expected from Vienna. S^^ '^['"^y 
the tragical circumstances of her son's destn, ™ ^ 
worked oowerfiillv upon the mnpatliiauig f"^^ 



icwmurBni, or the uawuvk. 



il7 



ibr Um ofioer, 80iiie imperfeet repetitkm of bb words 
aboQt tbe provoct marshal aod the rope, passed rapidly 
from mouth to moiilh. It was said that he had threat- 
ODed every man with instant death at the drum-head, 
who should bat speculate on assisting his friends outside, 
lUider the heaviest extremities of danger or of outrafe. 
The sarcastic bow, and the inflamed countenance of the 
offieer, were seen by glimpses ftrtfaer than his wonls 
citeMkd. yi fniKiig eyes and lifted arms of many 
Amongst the mob, and chiefly <^ those on the ontside 
who had heard his words the most imperfectly, pro- 
•laimed to such as knew Kkste r heim and its temper at 
ibis moment, the danger in which he stood. Maximilian, 
the young stodent, generously fiurgot his indi^piation in 
eoneem for his immediate safety. Sailing him by the 
hand he exdaimed,— - 

•* Sir, but a moment ago you warned me that I stood 
OB the brink of treason, — iook to your own safety at 
preaent; fer the eyes of some whom I see yonder are 
dangerous.** 

«* Young gentleman,** the other re^iedcontomptnously, 
** I prwome that you are a student ; let me counsel you 
to go back to your books. There you wiU be in your 
element. For myself I am femiliar with feoes as anm 
as these-— and hands something more fermidable. ne- 
Kere me, I see nobody here,** and he afiected to speak 
with imperturbable ooofaiess, but his voice became tremu- 
lous wkh passion, ** whom I can even esteem worthy of 

a soldier's consideration.** 

«* And yet, CoUnel ?on Arraaberg, there is at least one 

■MB here who has had the honour of eonmianding men as 
elevated as yoursd£** Saying which, he has^y drew 
ftoni his bosom, where it hung suspended firom htsneck, 
m, large flat taUet of ronarkably beautiful onyx, on one 
aide of which was sculptured a very striking fece: but 
on the other, which he preseoled to the gaxe of the 
cokmel, was a fine repesentatkm of an eagle grovellmg 
on the dust, and begimung to expand its wings— with 
tV single word Resmrgmm by way of motto. 

Never was revulsion of fecHng so rapidly expressed 
on any m&n*s countenance. The colonel looked but 
once — he caught the image of the bird trailing its pin- 
ionrin the dust— he heard the word Resurgam audibly 
pronounced— his colour fled— his lips grew Mvid witt 
passion — and, (uriously unsheathing his sword, hc8pnin|^, 
with headlong forgetmlness of time and phce, upon his 
eahn antagonist With the advantage of perfect self- 
poeseesian, Maximilian found it easy to parry the tem- 
pestuous Wows of the cotenel ; and he would perhaps 
have found it easy to disarm him. But at this moment 
the crowd, who had been with great difficulty repressed 
by the more thougfatfal among the students, burst 
through all restraints. In the violent outrage offered to 
^cir champion and leader, they saw naturally a full 
confirmation of the worst impressions they had received 






panions, then hurried away to the chancery of the 
palace, whither the courier had proceeded with his 
despatches. 

These were interesting in the highest degree. It 
bad been doubted by many, and by others a protend- 
ed doubt had been raised to serve the landgrave's 
purpose, whether the great cavalcade from Vienna 
would be likely to reach the entrance of the forest for 
a week or toore. Certain news had now arrived, and 
was published before it eonld be stifled, that they and 
all their baggage, aAer a prosperous journey so fer, 
would be assembled at that point on tliis very evening. 
The courier had led the advanced guard about noon- 
day, with an escort of four hundred of the Black Ya- 
gers from the Imperial Guard, and two hundred of 
?apenheim*s Dragoons, at Waldeohaaseo, on the very 
brink ef the forest. The main body and rear were 
expected to reach the same point in four or five hours; 
and the whole party would then fortify their encamp- 
ment as much as possible against the night attack 
which they had too much reason to apprehend. 

This was news which, in bringing a respite of forty- 
eight hours, brought relief to some who had feared 
that even this very night might present them with the 
spectacle of their beloved friends engaged in a bloody 
straggle at the very gates of Klosterbeim ; for it was 
the fixed resolution of the landgrave to sufllbr no di* 
minution of his own military strength, or of the 
means for recruiting it hereafter. AJen, horses, arms, 
all alike were rigorously laid under embargo by the 
existing government of the city ; and such was the 
military power at its disposal, reckoning not merely 
the numerical strength in troops, but also the power of 
sweeping the main streets of the town, and several of 
the principal roads outside, tliat it was become a ropt* 
ter of serious doubt whether the unanimous insurrec* 
lion of the populace had a chance for making head 
against the government. But others found not even a 
momentary comfort in this account. They considered 
that perhaps WaJdenhaosen might be the very ground 
selected for the murderous attack. There was here a 
eolitary post-house, but no town er even village. The 
forest at this point was just tbirty-foor miles broad ; 
and if the bloodiest butchery should be going on under 
cover of night, no rumour of it could he borne, across 
the forest in time to alarm the many anxious friends 
who would this night be lying awake in Klosterbeim. 
A slight circumstance serv^l to barb and point the 
public £stress, which otherwise seemed previously to 
have reached its utmost height. The courier had 
brought a large budget of letters to private individu- 
als throughout Klosterbeim; many of these were 
written by children unacquainted with the dreadful 
catastrophe which thieateoed them. Most of them 
bad been long separated, by the fury of the war, from 



as to the colonePs temper and intention. A number of i^eir parents.. They had assembled, fVom many difller- 



tfaem rushed forward to execute a summary vengeance ; 
and the foremost amongst these, a mechanic of Kloster- 
heim distinguished for his herculean strength, with one 
Wow stretched Von Arembcrg on the |fround. A savage 
ycU announced the dreadful fete which impended over 
the fallen officer. And, spite of the generous exertions 
made for his protection by Maximilian and his brother 
students, it is probable that at that moment no human 
interposition could have availed to turn aside the awakened 
appetite for vengeance, and that he must have perished, 
but for the accident which at that particular instant of 
time occurred to draw off the attention of the mob. 

A signal gun from a watch-tower, which always in 
those unhappy times announced the approach of stran- 
gers, had been fired about ten minutes before ; but, in 
the turbulent uproar of the orowd, it had passed unoo- 
.ticed. Hence it was, that,, without previous warning 
to tho mob assembled at this point, a mounted courier 
jiow sprung into the square at full gallop on his road 
,to the palace, and was suddenly pulled up by tho 
dense masses of human beings. 

••News, news!** exclaimed Maximilian ; ^tidings of 
ur dear friends from Vienna !** This he said with the 
enerous porpose of diverting the infuriated mob 
cm the unfortunate Von Aremberg, though himself 

prehending that the courier had arrived from aoo- 

tbor quarter. His plan succeeded; the mob rushed 

fler the horseman, all but two or three of the most 

linary, who, being now separated from all as- 

ce, were easily drawn off from their prey. The 

portunity was eagerly used to carry off the colonel, 
tinned and bleeding, within the gates of a Francis- 
can convent. He was consigned to the medical care 
of the holy fathers; and Maximilian, with his cem- 



ent quarters, at Vienna, in order to join what might 
be called, in Oriental phrase, the taraoatu Their pa- 
rents had also, in many instances, from places equally 
dispersed, asserfibled at Klosterhehm, — and, after great 
revolutions of fortune, they were now going onoe 
more to rejoin each ether. Their letters expressed 
the fbelings of hope and afieotionate pleasure suitable 
to the occasion. They retraced the perils they bad 
passed during the twenty -six days of their journey «*- 
the great towns, heaths, and forests they had traversed 
Kince leaving the gates of Vienna ; and expressed, in 
the innocent terms of childhood, the pleasure tbey 
fell in having come within two stages of the gates of 
Klosterbeim. '• In the forest,** said they, ** tkere will 
be no more dangers to pass; no soldiers; nothing 
worse than wild deer.*' 

Letters written in these terms, contrasted with the 
mournful realities of the case, sharpened the anguish 
of fear and suspense throughout the whole city ; and 
Maximilian with his friends, unable to bear the loud 
expression of the public feelings, separated themselves 
from the tumultuous crowds, and adjourning to the 
seclusion of their collegre rooms, determined to consult, 
whilst it was yet not too late, whether, in their hope- 
less situation for openly resisting the landgrave with, 
out causing as much slaughter ae they sought to pre- 
vent, it might not yet be possible fof them to do some- 
thing in the way of resistanco to the bloody purposes 
of £U>lkerslein. 



hansen without loss or any violent alarm ; and indeed, 
considering the length of their iourney, and th6 dis- 
tracted state of the empire, they had hitherto travelled 
in remarkable security. It was now nearly a month 
since Hiej had taken their departure from Vienna, at 
which pomt considerable numbers had assembled fW>ni 
the adjacept country to take the benefit of their con- 
voy. Some of these they had dropped at different 
turns in their route, but many more had joined them 
as they advanced ; for in every considerable city they 
found -large accumulations of strangers, driven in for 
momentary shelter from the storm of war as it spread 
over one district after another; and many of these 
were eager to try the chances of a change, or, upon 
more considerate grounds, preferred the protection of 
a place situated like Klosterbeim, in a nook as yet un- 
visiiod by the scourge of military execution. Hence 
it happened, that from a party of^ seven hundred and 
fifty, with an escort of four hundred yagers, which 
was the amount of their numbers on passing through 
the gates of Vienna, they had gradually fweUed into a 
train of sixteen hundred, including two companies of 
dragoons who had joined them by tht emperor's or- 
ders at one of the fortified posts. 

It was felt, as a circumstance of noticeable singu- 
larity, by most of the party, that, after tn^versing a 
large part of Germany without encountering any very 
imminent peril, they should be first summoned to un- 
usual vigilance, and all the most jealous precautions 
of fear, at the very termination of their journey. In 
all parts oLtheir route they had met with columns of 
troops pursuing their march, and now and then with 
roving bands of deserters, who were formidable to the 
unprotected traveller. Some they had overawed by 
their display of military strength ; from others, in ihe 
Imperial service, they had received cheerful assistance ; 
and any Swedish corps, which rumour had presented 
as formidable by their numbers, they had, with some 
exertion of forethought and contrivance, constantly 
evaded, either by a little detour, or by a temporair 
halt in some place of strength. Bot now it was um- 
versally known that they were probably waylaid by a 
desperate and remorseless freebooter, who, as he pot 
his own trust exclusively in the sword, allowed nobody 
to hope for any other shape of deliverance. 

Holkerstein, the military robber, was one of the 
many monstrous growths which had arisen upon the 
ruins of social order in this long and unhappy war. 
Drawing io himself all the malcontents of his own 
neighbourhood, and as many deserters from the regu- 
lar armies in the centre of Germany as he could 
tempt to his service by the license of unliqiited pil- 
lage, he had rapidly created a respectable force— had 
possessed himself of various castles in Wirtemberg, 
wilMn fifty or sixty miles of Klosterbeim — had at- 
tacked and defeated many parties of regular troops 
sent out to reduce him — and by great activity and lo- 
cal knowledge, had raised himself to so much con- 
sideration, that the terror of his name had spread 
even to Vienna ; and the escort of yagers had been 
granted by the Imperial government as much on his 
account as for any more general reason. A lady, 
who was in &ome way related to the emperor*s family, 
and, by those who were in the secret, was reputed to 
be the emperor *& natural daughter, accompanied the 
travelling party, with a suite of female attendants. 
To this lady, who waa known by the name of the 
Countess Paulina, the rest of the company hMd them- 
selves indebted for their escort ; and hence, as much 
as for her rank, she was treated with ceremonious re- 
spect throughout the journey. 

The Lady Paulina travelled with her suite in 
coaches, drawn by the most powerf\il artillery hor«e« 
that could be furnished at the various miliUry posts. 
On this day she had been in the rear; and having 
been delayed by an accident, she was waited for with 
some impatience bv the rest of the party, the latest of 
whom hod reached WaMenhausen early in the after* 
noon. It was sunset before her train of ooaches arri* 
ved ; and, as the danger from Holkerstein commenced 
about this pohm they were immediately applied to the 
purpose of strengthening tlieir encampment against a 
night aUsck, by chaining them, together with all the 
baggage carts, in a triple line, across the difilerent ave- 
nues which seemed most exposed to a charge of «a-* 



CHAPTER II. 
The trayeHing party, tbr whom so much anxiety was 
felt in Klosterbeim, had this evemug reached Walden- 



* Coadies were common In Germany at this time amongst peo> 
pie of rank: at tlie retiisiateuent of tbe Dokea ef ll«clclenliiu|^ 
by €histavus Adolphus, tiiottgh withoat mucli ndk^ mofs tMn 
fourscore of eooches were sasemttled. 
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nitj, Maoj nlhsc pnparadoiii ware mads; Ihe figsn 
mod dra^ooDH mftda Bmn^msDla for moUDliog with 
••a* ou Ihe Giit (Jarm ; alrong outpoata vera eiUb- 
)uh«d; Hntineli poaled all ronnd lbs encsnipmsnt, 
itIw wsra daly relie*«il ecsrj hour, in eoiuiderition 
of the exlroine cold ; tod upon (he whole, u rauij 
vel^nii officera were amount tboni, the grMt bod; 
the traveller* were new alile to appi; IhemielTet 
tbs talk of preparing their arening ret>eBhmenta with 
■ome degree of comfort; for the eldar part of th* 
company aaw that aTsr; precaaliaD had bean taken, 
and the joonger were not aware of an; extra iirdi nary 

Waldenhauaen had formerly been a canndenible 
village. At present there waa no more tban < 
lurrounded, hotrarer, by eueb a largo aelablisbment of 
bama, lUbtei, and other outbouiea, that, at a tittle dii- 
taoce, it wore the appearaoca of a lolcrablo hamleL 
Moit of the outfaoiKei, in their upper sto 
filled with bayoT atraWj and there the womon and 
chitdran prapared their ooachea for the night, a* lh( 
warmeat nsaorta in lo aevere a aeaaon. The bauM 
waa rurniahed in tbe pUineat alyle of a farmer'a; bal 
in other reapecti it waa of a aoperior order, beinj 
roomy and ezlonilte. The beat apartment bad beec 
reaerved far the Lad; Paulina and her altandaota 
ana for the officer* of moat dialinclioa in the escort oi 
•mongat tha travallers; tbe real bad been left lo thi 
Ilea of tha tTarellera iodiacTimioatety. 

In paaaing throngh the hallof entrance, Paulina had 

noticed a nun of atriking and fanmche appearance 

hair blaok and matted, eyea keen and wild, and beam- 

lag with malioiooa canniog, who aarrayad her a* abt 

. — ■-'■ - —----' 'jok of inaoleoce and oorioalty 

e her ahrink. Be had bean 

aninat the wall, when 
iprighl with a inddon mo 
. probably from an/ asntiment 
le firat powerful impre**ian of 
young woman of pecaliaily 
iraMive beauty, ondar cironn 
ig with what might be *nppi 
ion*. The dignity of ber de. 
bera of her attendant*, auS- 
I luinrioD* aceommodalion* 
t have tinght her.lo eipect[ 
Ing a dwalling which of Jate 
itrangara of her eei, and pn>- 
the lowest rank. 
a, &1Idw :" axclaimed one of 
grily, noticing hia rnda gaxs 

1 would that the diatance bo- 
t was no prayers of mine, I 
hi upon me a troop of heraes 
igh in one iweWe hoar* lo 
e'* r*naom. Light (hanks I 
and the payments of dragoons 
little in the forest, as a lady 't 

cer of dragoons, " how know 
ire light? Tbe emperor takes 
ait; surely not ttom such aa 
ransoms, what now might be 
nouenieui's ransoms fisr a fiumer's bams sloSed 
with a three jear^ crop ?" 

"How mean yon by that, captain' Tbe crop's my 
own, and nerer waa in worse handa than my own. 
God tend it no worse luck to-day 1" 

^■Come, come, air, you undentand me better than 
that : nothing at Waldenhansen, I take il, ia yoora or 
any man'*, unleie by licenae from Malkerateitt. And 
when I sea so many loodly barn* and girnera. with 
their jolly charge* of hay and com, that would feed 
one of Holkera(eln<* garrwon. through t«.o aiegas. J 
know what to think of him who has eived (hem scol- 
ftee. He that rervei a robber, muit do it on a robber'i 
tarma. To such bargain*, Lhare goes but one word ' 
tad that ia the robber's. But come, men, I am not 
tfayjodga. Only I would have myaoldiers on their 
guard at one of Holkerstein'a outpct,. And thee, 
farmer, 1 would ha*e to remember that an emperor'i 
grace raa; yet aland thee in stead, when a robber ia 
past helping thoe to a rope." 

The Mldiera laughed, bat took their offioar'a hint to 
watch the motion* of a man, whose imntnnitj from 
spoil, in eiroamatances so tempting to a mililarr rob- 
ber's oo^idlt;, oettainlj argmd ao(ne oolliuion with 
Holkaratain. 



KUmrEROEUI, OR THE HASttVE. 

The Lady Paulina had passed on daring this dia. 
logue hito an inner room, hoping to have rounc 
the quiet and tbe warmth which were now become *c 
needful to her repose. But the antique atove was toe 
much eat of repair to be naed with beneSl i the wood- 
work waa decayed, and admitted currents gf cold air. 
and, aboTe all, from Ihe ilightnais of the partition!, 
tbe Doiae and tumult in a house occupied by aoldiers 
and traTallera proved so incessant, that, after taking 
rerreshmenls with her sttendanti, she rasUved to ad- 
journ for (ha night lo her coach ; which tfibrdad much 
superior reaourcea, both in warmth and in fre^di 

The carriage of the countess was one of those which 
bad been poaled at an angle of (he encampment, and 
that side lerminated the line of dafenoea : for a deep 
mass of wood, which commenced where the csrriag< 
ceased, aeemed to present a natural protection on thi 
■ide against the approach of cavalry; in reality, froi 
the quantity of tangled roota and the inequalities of 
tbe ground, it appeared difficult for a aingle horaeman 
to uiahce even a few yarda without tailing. And 
upon tbia side it had been judged sufficient lo poat 
aingle sentinel. 

Assured by the many precaatioa* adopted, and by 
the cheerfiil language of Ilia officer on guard, who 
tended ber lo tbe carriage door, Paulina, with one 
tendanl, took her seat in the coach, where she had the 
means of fencing herself sufficiently from the oold by 
the weighty robes of minever and ermine which ber 
ample wardrobe afforded ) and tbe large dimensions of 
Ihe eoach enabled her lo turn it lo tbe use of a aofa o: 
conch. 

Youth and health sleep well; and with all Ihi 
means and appliance* of tbe L«ily PbuUdb, wearied 
besidea a* ahe had been with th* fatigue of a day' 
march, performed over roada atmoit impassable fron 
rooghneH, there was little reason to think (bat ab 
would miss the benefit of her natural advantages, Tet 
sleep failed lo come, or came only by fugitive snatches, 
ihich presented her with lumulluoua dreams — aome- 
roes of the emperor's court in Vienna, sometimes of 
ie vast auoceaaion of tronbtsd scene* and Gerce facee 
that had passed befora her since ahe had quilted that 
city. At one moment she beheld (he (ravelling equi- 

nd far-s(retching array of her own party, with 

ililary escort filing off by torchlight under the 
gateway of ancient cities; st snother, uie ruined vil- 
lages, with their dismantled cottage* — doors and win. 
lows lorn oS, walla scorched with fire, and a few 
[BonI dogs, with a wolf-like ferocity in their blood- 
ihot eye*, prowling about the ruins, — objects that had 
realty *o oltaa afflicted her heart. Waking from tfaoae 
'i*lre**ing spectaclei, ahe would fall into a fitful doze, 
hich presented her with remembrancea still more 
larming ; bands of fierce deserters, tbat eyed her 
travelling party with a savage rapacity which <** ' 
- -ifosa any powerful sense of inferiority j and 

■y fields which thej had once cultivated, now silent 
1 tranqoil from otter desolation, tbe moiildering bo- 
dies of the nnoffending peaaanta, left unhonourad 
ilh Ihe riles of aopulLure, in man; placea from the 
ere extermination of the whole mral population of 
Ibair neighbourhood. To these ancceeded a wild 
chaos of figures, in which ifae dresa and tawny 
features of Bohemian gipaies cunspicuaosly prevailed, 
aha had seen them of late making war on all 
parties alike; and, in the person of their leader, her 
tkney suddenly restored to her a vivid resemblance of 
tbsir sospiciau* host at their preaant qaerters, and of 
tbe malicioua gaie with which he had disconcerted 

A sudden movement of the carriage awakened . 

id, by the ]igb.t of a lamp suspended from a projecting 
bough of a tree, she beheld, on looking out, the sellow 
countenance of the very man whose image had ao re- 
cently infested her dreama. Tbe light being considerabl; 
nearer to him than to herself, ahe could see without be- 
ing diiliactly aeen ; and, having alreod; heard the vcrv 
strong presiunptiona against thia man's bonsat;, which 
had been urged by the officer, and withont reply from 
''e auapected party, ahe now determined to watch him. 

CHAPTER III. 

The night was pitch dark, and Paulina felt a momen 

tarj terror creep over her aa she looked into the mam} 

blackneea of the dark alley* which ran up into the wood*, 

^ ' into deeper ahade under the glare of the lompa 

.he encampment She Mow rdeded with some 
alarm ihai the fwest commenoed at this point, stretch- 



ing awav (a* she hod lieen told) in ■ome diiectiott m. 
wards of fifty milea; and that, if the pail ccenpitd br 
their eacsm|KnenI should b« inocottsiMe on thk dde la 
cavalry, it might, however, happen that petrait r&lk 
worst designs could easily penetrate on foot &gm i^ 
ooncealments of the ibroM, in wfait^ case ahe hciKS 
and the splendid boot; of her carriage, might be tin fu 
and easiest prey. Even at thia moment, tbe my wn 
of those atrociona wrelche* whom the fimea bsd jn 
dnced, might be lurking in coDcealmoit, witfa Ihrii eja 
fiistened upon tbe weak or exposed parts of the caca^ 
ment, alid waiting until midni^t should have tmiid ik 
majorit; of their wearied party in tbe profensdnt n 
pose, in order then to make a combiiMd and onudna 
attack. Under the advantage* of aodden rarpriK ^ 
darknea*, lorethra' with tlw knowledge wkidi l^ 
would not fau to jio**w* of every road and byfUt a 
the wood*, it could eearoel; be doubted that tHy auli 
*trrke a very effectual blow at the Vienna carann, vkd 
iiad else ao nearly completed their journey withm k* 
or memorable privation* ; — and the knowiedfe abut 
Holkerstein poesened of the short limits wilhui itid 
bis opportimitics were now circumscribed, woeU Ml 
less prompt him to ■ome bold and enei^c eflbn. 

Thougfata unwalcome aa theac^ Paulma famd Ism 
to pursue, for Ihe ruffian landlord had disappesiedihaa 
at the Bune moment when Are firat caught a ^ia^ d 
him. Id the den> silence which succeeded, dc call 
not wean beraelf from tbe painfiil &aoinaticBl of inp 
ing the very worat poasibililies to wUeh tbnr wnl 
ailuotiim waa liable. She imaged to beieeir tbe nisi 
of a tamaada, as ahe had often heard it de*criM;ik 
aaw, in apprehension, the savage band of ttotMl 
butchers, iaeuing fi'om the profound solituks i( k 
forest, in while shirta drawn over their imHoriik 

n the yeU of iiMSiill. tko Knui^ 



But after some time, as the tnnqnillity 



found sensibilities. Wtiither was herWi vilhhn 

from her knowledge t and why 1 and f« bo* li*( > 

time t What on aire it seemed since site had lul *a 

him at Vienna 1 'That the service DpaD wtiicb In " 

employed would prove bonouraUe, ahe fell asam^ ^ 

was it dangerous T Alas 1 in Germany there m h* 

otherwise. Would it 9000 restore him lo ber noo' 

And why had he been of late so unoceouiitaUj lilS' 

O again, AaJ liD been tilent 7 Perliapa hii ktloiU 

been intercepted, — notiiiiig, in iact, was men aff0 

atthaltime. The rarity was, if by any acddenltW 

reached its destinaticHi. From odd of Ub wont ti* 

tudcs incident to such a utuation, PoJiUna wii.boaci'^' 

ed by her own nobility of minil, wUcb lus' ki 

tbe meanneas of jealousy. Wbalsoem ■i;'' 

liave happened, or into whatever situatiDiij ber If 

might have been thrown, ahe fdt no learlhattlis6il<; 

of hia attachment could have wandered or Ciilati ^ ■ 

moment j — tlmt worat of panga llie Lady Pinlini •" 

ibove, equally by her jnat eonfidoioe in 1"^ 

ler lover. 6ul yet, though foithfid Uha.enpi 

" " 1 ' - ■ ■ ' ' 

have perished 7 

That fear tht«w her back upon the colunilic 1 

horrors of war ; and insensibly her tboughli ■«* 

round to the point from which they hid Btaitsd, » 

— n immediate situation. Again she aetrcW • 

lelraling eyeg tlie black avenues of (h^ vooi, " w 
lay fiirced almost into strong relief and pal(«U*^ 



5 by the ^are of (he lamps. Again ibo ftoori I 

"■ 'V murderous heart* and, '- "* 

V might be shrouded by 



lierself the murderous hearts and, glaring fj" "j 
even now might he shrouded by flie "■I"' "5!!^ - 
forest which stretched before her,~when hiAm? 



heart beat bat at thia alarming spectadf 
after, the light waa ahaded, or in some »»J i(i»PP™^ 
"""' this gave the more reason for terror. ''*2' ^ 
r that human beings were moving in tlie ""T^ 
public road ]aj in that direction; nor m » >»l"*™iji 
region, could it be imagined thai traveZlen •»« 
at that time lo be abroad. From their own """^ 
nobody could have any motive for straying '" "^fr 
on so severe a night, and at a tune when at "^^ 
scsuhly draw ^»n himself tbe danger of b«u>r •" V 
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Tbk lui odtaiidienition reminded PauHiia toddenly, ie 
of %. very singular eironmtlance, tliat the appearance of 
the fight had been fi^owed by no challenge from tlie 
•cnAineL And then first she remembered tluit for some 
time she had ceased to hear the sentinel's st^ or the 
nCtleofhisbandoleerB. Hastily looking' along the path, 
the discovered too oertainly, that the angle sentinel 
posted on that side of their encampment was absent finom 
nis fltationb It might have been supposed that be had 
fitflen asleep from the severity W the coM ; but a tlMt 
eane>the lantern which he carried attached to his breast 
would have continued to burnf whereas all traces of 
Uffhl hod vanished from the path which he peHinbulated* 
^Die error was now apparent to Panlina, both in having 

rinted ik> more than one sentinel to this quarter, and 
in the selection of^his beat There had been fre- 
quent instances throu(^ut this war, in which by means 
of a nett such as that carried by the Roman re(iart«s in 
the CQOteste of the gladiators, and dexterously applied by 
two persons from J&hind, a sentinel had been sixldenly 
muffled, gtgged, and carried ofl^ without much difficulty. 
FW Bucii a perpoee it was dear that the present senti. 
Bd** range, lying by the marnn of a wood from which 
him minutest movements could be watched at leisure by 
these who lay in utter darkness themselves, aflTorded 
every possible &cility. Paulina scarcely doubted that 
he had been indeed carried ofi^ in some such way, and 
aot impossibly ahnoet whilst she was looking on. 

8he would now have called aloud, and have alarmed 
tkn csanpf-^'-but at the verv moment when she let down 
the glass, the savage landlord reappeared, and, menacing 
her with a pistol, awed her into silence. He bore upon 
his head a moderate-aixed trunk, or portmanteau, which 
appeared, by the imperfect light, to be that in which some 
ilespatches bad been lodged fit>m the imperial govern- 
ment to difiesent persons in Klosterheim. Tms had 
been cut from one of the carriage in her suite ; and her 
anxiety was great on recollectiag that, from some words 
of the emperor*s, she had reason to believe .one at least 
of the letters which it conveyed to be in some important 
degree connected with the interests of her lover. Satis, 
fied, however, that he would not find it possible to abscond 
-with so burdensome an articfe in any direction that could 
aave him from instant pursuit and arrest, she continued 
to watch for the moment when she might safely raise 
the alarm. But great was her consternation when she 
aaw a dark figure steal from a thicket, receive the trunk 
from the other, and instantly retreat into the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest 

Her fears now gave way to the imminence of so im- 
portant a loss ; and she endeavoured hastily to open the 
window of the opposite door. But this had been so ef- 
iectnally barricaded against the cold, that she failed in 
' her purpose, and immediately turning back to the other 
aide she called loudly — ^ Guard I guard !** The press of 
carriages, however, at this point, so fer deadened her 
▼oioe, that it was some time before the alarm reached 
' the other side of the encampment distinctly enough to 
direct their motions to her summons. Half a dozen 
yagers and an officer at length presented themselves; but 
the landlord had disappears, she knew not in what di- 
rection. Upon explaming the circumstances of the rob- 
bery, however, the officer caused his men to light a num. 
her of torches and advance into the wood. But the ground 
-WBs so impracticable in most places from tangled roots 
and gnarled stumps of trees, that it was with difficulty 
they could keep their footing. They were also embar. 
rassed by the crossing shadows from the innumerable 
boughs above them; and a situation of greater perplexity 
for effective pursuit it was scarcely poanble to imagine. 
Svery where the^ saw^ alleys, arched high overhead, and 
resembling the aisles of a cathedral, as much in form as 
in the perfect darkness which reined in both at this 
solemn hour of midnight, stretchmg away apparently 
^nrithoat end, but more and more obscure, until impene. 
trmble blackness terminated the long vista. Now arid 
then a dusky figure was seen to cross at some distance ; 
but these were probably deer ; and when loudly chal. 
lenged by the yagers, no sound replied but the vast 
echoes of^ihe forest Between these interminable alleys, 
which radiated as from a centre at this point, there 
were generally thickets interposed. Sometimes the 
'wood was more open, and clear of all undergrowth- 
shrubs, thorns, or brambles — for a considerable distance, 
so that a single file of horsemen miflfht have penetrated 
fbr perhaps half a mile; but belts of^hicket continuallpr 
(decked their progress, and obliged them to seek their 
way back to some one ofthe long vistas which traversed 
the woods between the frontiers of Snabia and Bavaria. 

la this perplexity of paths, the officer halted his party 
to consider of his fiirther course. At this moment one 



of the yegers protested that ht had seen a man*s hat 
and face rise abov6 a thicket of bttsfaes, apparently not 
more than 150 yards from their own position. Upon 
that the party were ordered to Hdvanee a little, and to 
tin'ow in a volley as nearly as could be judged, into the 
very spot pointed out by the soldier. It seemed (hat he 
had not been mistaken ; for a loud laugh of derision 
roseimmediatety a little to the lef\ of the bushes. The 
laughter swelled upon the silence of the night, and in 
the next moment wh% taken up by another mi the "ghL 
which again was echoed by a tliird on the rear. Peal 
after pealnf tumultuous and scomfVi) laughter resounded 
from the remoter solitados of the forest t ahd the officer 
stood achast to hear this proclamation of defiance from 
a muhftude of enemies, where he had anticipated no- 
more than the very perty engaged in the robbery. 

To advance in pursuit seemed now both useless and 
dangerous. The laughter had probably been designed 
expressly to distract fits choice of read at a time when 
the darkness and intricacies of the ground had already 
made it sufBdenlly indeterminate. In which direction, 
out of so many whence he had heard the sounds, a pur- 
suit could be instituted with any chance of being effi^- 
tual, seemed now as hopeless a subject of deliberation as 
it was possible to imagine. Still, as he had been made 
aware of the great importance attached to the trunk, 
which might very probably contain despatches interest, 
ing to the welfare of Klosterheim, and the whote «ur. 
rounding territory, he felt grieved to retire without 
some further attempt for its recovery. And be stood 
fer a few moments irresolutely debating with himself, 
or listening to the opinions of his men. 

His irresolution was very abruptly terminated. AU 
at once, upon the main road fh>m Klosterheim, at an 
angle about half a mile a.head where it first wheeled 
into sight from WaMenhausen, a heavy thundering trot 
was heard ringinr firom the frosen road, as of a tegular 
body of cavalry advancing rapidly upon their encamp. 
iirent. There was no time to be lost ; the officer in. 
stantly withdrew his yagers f>om the wood, posted a 
strong guard at the wood side, sounded the alarm 
throughout the camp, agreeably to the system of signals 
previously concerted, mounted about thirty men, whose 
horses and themselves wdre kept in perfeet equipment 
daring each of the night watches, And then advancing 
to the head of the barriers, prepared to receive the party 
of strangers in whatever character they should l^appen 
to present themselves. 

All this had been done with so much promptitude 
and decision, that on reaching the barriers, the officer 
foond the strangers not yet come up. In fact, they had 
halted at a strong ontpost about a quarter of a mile in 
advaiica of Waldenhausen ; and though one or two 
patroUers came dropping in fW>m by-roads on the forest 
heath, who reported them as enemies, from the indistinct 
view they had caughtof their equipments, it had already 
become doubtful from (heir movements whether they 
would really prove so. 

Two of their party were now descried upon the road, 
and nearly close up with the gates of Waldenhausen ; 
they were accompanied by several of the guard from the 
outpost ; and, immediately on being hailed, they ex- 
claimed, " Friends, and from Klosterheim !** 

He who spoke was a young cavalier, magnificent 
alike in his person, dress, and style of hb appointments. 
Ho was superbly mounted, wore the decorations of a 
major-general in the imperial service, and scarcely 
needed the explanations which he gave to exonerate 
himself from the suspicion of being a loader of robbers 
under Hdkerstein. Fortunately enough also, at a pe- 
riod i^hen officers of the' most distinguished merit were 
too oflen unfaithful to their engagements, or passed 
with so much levity from service to service, as to justify 
an indiscriminate jealousy of all who were not m the 
public eye, it happened that the officer of the watch, 
formerly, when mounting guard at the imperial palace, 
had been familiar with the personal appearance of the 
cavalier, and could speak of his own knowledge to the 
fevour which he had enjoyed at the emperor^s court. 
Aflcr short explanations, therefere, he was admitted, 
and thankfullv welcomed in the camp; and the officer 
of the guard departed to receive with honour the gener. 
ous volunteers at the outpost. 

Meantime, the alarm, which was general throughout 
the camp, had assembled all the women to one quarter, 
wbere'a circle of carriages had been formed fi>r their 
protection. In their centre, distinguished bjr her hei|rht 
and beauty, stood the Lady Paulina, dispensing assist, 
ance from her wardrobe to any who were suffbring fr6m 
cold under this sudden summons to night air, and ani- 



matinv others, who were rotiro than usually depressed, by 
the aim of connrfation and of cheerful prospects. She had 
tust turned her fece away from the passase by which this 
little sanctuary communicated with the rest of the 
camp, and was in the act of giving directions to one of 
her attendants, when suddenly a well-known voice fell 
upon her ear. It was the voice of the stran|fer cavalier, 
whose natural gallantry had prompted him immediately 
to relieve the alarm, which, unavoidably, be had hiroseu 
created ; in a few words, he was explaining to the as* 
sembSed females of the camp in what character, and 
with how many companions, be had come. But a shriek 
from PauKna interrupted him. Involuntarily she held 
o9t her open arms, and involuntarily she exclaimed, 
** Dearest Maximilian !** On bis part, th>) young cavalier, 
fer a moment or two at first, was almost deprived of 
speech by astonishment and excess of pleasure. Bound* 
ing forward, hardly conscious of these who surrounded 
them, with ^ rspture of faithful love he caught the noble 
young beauty into his armi^ a movement to which, in 
the frank innocence of her heart, she made no resist- 
ance ; folded her to his bosom, and impressed a fervent 
kiss upon her lips; whilst the only words that came to 
his own were, ^ Bek>ved Paulina ! oh, moat bebved kdy I 
what chance has brought you hither ?** 

CHAPTER IV. 

In thoee days of tragical confbsion, and . of sudden 
catastrophe, alike for better or fer worse, when the 
rendings asunder of domestic charities were oflen with- 
out an nour*s warning, when re-unions were as dramatic 
and as unexpected as any which are exhibited en the 
stage, and too oflen separations were eternal, — the cir- 
cumstances of the times concurred vrith the spirit of 
manners to sanction a tone of fhink expression to the 
stronger passions, which the reserve of modem habits 
would not entirely license. And hence, not less than 
from the noble ingenuousness of their natures, the mar- 
tial young cavalier and the superb young beauty of the 
imperial nouse, on recovering themselves from their 
first transports, feund no motives to any feeling of felre 
shame, either in their own consciousness, or in the re- 
proving looks of any who stood around them. On the 
contrary, as the grown-up spectators were almost ex- 
clusively female, to whom the evidences of faithful love 
are never other than a serious subject, or naturally as- 
sociated with the ludicrous ; many of them expressed 
their sympathy with the scene befere them by tears, 
and all of them in some way or other. Even in this 
age of more fastidious manners, it is probable that the 
tender interchanges of affection between a young couple 
rejoining each other afler deep calamities, and standing 
on the l^ink of fresh, perhaps endless separations, would 
meet with something of the same indulgence from the 
least interested witnesses. 

Hence the news was diffused through the camp with 
general satisfection, that a noble and accomplished cava- 
uer, the fevouxed lover of their beloved voung mistress, 
had joined them firom Klosterheim, witn a chosen band 
of volunteers, upon whose fidelity in action they might 
entirely depend. Some vague account floated about, at 
the same tune, of the maraudinff attack upon the Lady 
Paulina*s carriage. But natnralfy enough, from the con- 
fusion and hurry incident to a nocturnal disturbance, 
the circumstances were miaed up with the arrival of 
Maximilian, in a way which ascribed to him the merit 
of having repelled an attack, which might else have 
proved feial to the lady of his heart And this romantic 
interposition o£ Providence on a young lady*s behalf^ 
through the agency of her lover, unexpected on her part, 
and unconscious on his, proved so equally gratifying to 
the passion fer the marvellous, and the interest in youth- 
fill love, that no other or truer versipn of the case could 
ever obtain a popular acceptance in the camp, ot after- 
wards in Klosterheim. And had it been thiB express 
purpose of Maximilian to found a belief^ fer his own fu- 
ture benefit, of a providential sanction vouchsafed to his 
connection vrith the Lady Paulina, be could not, by the 
best arranged contrivances, have more fully attained that 
^id. 

It was yet short of midnight by more than an ho^r ; 
and theremre, on the suggestion of Maximilian, who re- 
ported the roads across ue forest perfectly quiet, and al- 
leged some arguments fbr quieting the general appre- 
hension for this night, the travellers and troops retired to 
rest, as the best means of preparing them to fiiee the 
trials of the two next days. It was iudged requisite, 
however, to strengthen the nigfat.guard very ^oasideim- 
bly, and to relieve itat least every two hours. That the 
poor sentinelt-an the fenet side of the eocampmeat, hnd 
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been in some m jateriooi w& j trepanned upon his post, 
WIS now too dearly ascertained, for he was missing; and 
the character of the man, no less than the absence of all 
intelligible temptation to such an act, forbade the suspi- 
cion^ his havuig deserted. On this quarter, therefore, 
a file of select marksmen was stationed, with directions 
instantly to pick off erery moving figure that showed 
itself within their range. Of these men, Maximilian 
himself took the command, and by this means he obtain- 
ed the opportunity so enviable to one long separated fit>m 
his mistress, of occasionally conversing with her, and of 
watching over her safety. In one point he showed a distin- 
ffuishod control over his inclinations ; for, much as hs 
had to tell her,, and ardentty as he longed for conmiuni. 
eating with her on various subjects of coomion interest, 
he would not suffer her to keep the window down for 
more than a minute or two in so dreadfiil a state of the 
atmosphere. She, on her port, exacted a {promise from 
him that he would leave his station at thrre o'clock in 
the morning. Meantime, as on the one hand she felt 
touched by this proof of ber lover's solicitude for her 
safety, so, on the other, she was less anxious on his ac- 
count, from the knowledge she had of his lon^ habitua- 
tion to the hardships of a camp, with which, mdeed, he 
had been femiliar from his childish days. Hius de- 
barred from conversing with her lover, and at the same 
time feeling the most absolute confidence in his protec 
tion, she soon fell placidly asleep. The foremost subject 
of her anxiety and sorrow was now removed ; her lover 
had been restored to her hopes ; and her dreams were no 
longer haunted with horrors. Yet, at the same time, 
the turbulence of joy and of hope fulfilled unexpectedly, 
had substituted its own disturbances ; and her deep was 
often interrupted. But, as often as that happened, she 
had the ddi|^tfiil pleasure of seeing her lover's figure, 
with its mfFt'»^ equipments, and the drooping plumes of 
his yager barrette, as he took his station at her carriage, 
traced out on the ground in the 'bright glare of the flam- 
beaux. She awoke, therefore, continua&r to the sense of 
restored happiness ; and at length fell finally asleep, to 
wake no more until the morning trumpet, at the break 
of day, proclaimed the approaching preparations for the 
general movement of the camp. 

Snow had fellen in the niffht Towards four o'clock 
in the morning, amongst uose who held that watch, 
there had been a strong apprehension that it would fidl 
heavily. But that state of the atmosphere had passed 
off; and it had not in feet fellen sufficiently to abate the 
cold, or much to retard their march. According to the 
usual custom of the camp, a general breakfest was pre- 
pared, at which all, without distinction, messed together ; 
a sufficient homage being expressed to superior rank by 
resigning the upper part of every table to those who had 
any distuiguished pretensbns of that kind. On this oc- 
casion, Paulina had the gratification of seeing the public 
respect offered in the most marked manner to her lover. 
He had retired about day-break to take an hour's repose ; 
for she found, from her attendants, with min^^ vexor 
tion and pleasure, that he had not fiilfilled his proinise 
of retiring at an earlier hour, in conse<j|uence of some re- 
newed appearances of a suspicious kind in the woods. 
In his absence, she heard a resolution pr<^K)sed and 
carried amongst the whole body of veteran officers at- 
tach to the party, that the chief military command 
should be transferred to Maximilian, not merely as a 
distinguished fevourite of the emperor, but also, and 
much more, to one of the most brilliant cavalry officers 
in the imperial service. This resolution was communi- 
cated to him db his taking the place reserved for him, at 
the bead of the principal breakfest-table ; and Paulina 
thought that he had never appeared more interesting or 
truly worthy of admiration, than under that exhibition 
of courtesy and modest dindty with which he first ear- 
nestly declined the honour m fevour of older officers, and 
then finally complied, with what he found to be the sin- 
cere wish of tlM company, by frankly accepting it 
Paulina had grown up amongst military men, and had 
been early trained to a sympathy with military merit — 
the very court of the emperor had something of the 
oomplexion of a camp-Hmd the object of her own youth- 
ful dioice was elevated in her eyes, if it were at all possi- 
ble thai he should be so, by this ratification ofhis claims 



on the part of those whom she looked op to as the most 
competent judges. 

Before nine o'dook the van of the party was in mo- 
tion; then, with a short interval, came all the carriages 
of eirery description, and the Papenheim dragoons as a 
rear-ruard. About eleven, the sun began to mirst out, 
and illuminated, nRTith the cheerfiil crimson of a frosty 
inondng, those horiaontal draperies of mist whidi had 
prerioQsly stiflMl his beanii. Tiie extremity of the oold 



was a good deal abated by this time, and Paulina, alight- 
ing from her carriage, mounted a led horse, which gave 
her the opportunity, so much wished for by them both, 
of conversing fireely with Maximilian. For a long time 
the interest wad animation of their reciprocal communi- 
cations, and the magnitude of the events since they had 
parted, affecting either or both of them directly, or in 
the persons of their friends, had the -natural effisct of 
banishing any dejection which nearer and more pressing 
concerns would else have called forth. But in the mid^ 
of this fiu^tious animation, and the happiness which 
otherwise so undisguisedly possessed Maximilian at their 
unexpected te-union, it shocked Paulina to observe in her 
lover a degree of gravity almost amounting to sadne s s, 
which argued, in a soldier of his gallantry, some over- 
powering sense of dan^fer. In fint, upon being pressed 
to sav the worst, Maximilian frankly avowed, tnat he 
was ill at ease with regard to their prospects when the 
hour of trial should arrive ; and that hour he had no 
hope of evading. Hblkerstein, he well knew, had been 
continually receiving reports of their condition, as they 
reached their nightfy stations for the last three days. 
Spies had been round about them, and even in the midst 
of them, throughout the darkness of the last night 
Spies were keepino^ pace with them as they advanced. 
Ijie certainty of being attacked was therefore pretty 
Aearly absolute. Then, as to their means of defence, 
and the relations of stren^rth between the parties, in 
numbera it was not impossible that Holkerstein might 
triple themselves. The iliU of their own men might be 
superior to most of his, though counting amongst their 
number many deserten fix>m veteran regiments; but the 
horses of their own party were in general poor and out 
of condition, and of the whole train whom Maximilian 
had inspected at starting, not two hundred could be pro- 
nounced fit for making or sustaining a charge. It was 
true, that l^ mounting some of their picked troopere 
upon the superior hones of the most distinguished 
amongst the travellers, who had willingly consented to 
an arrangement of this nature for the general benefit, 
some partial remedy had been applied to their weakness 
in that one particular. But there were othera in which 
Holkerstein had even greater advantages; more especial- 
ly the equipments of his partisans were entirely new, 
havinff been plundered from an ill-guarded armoury 
near Munich, or from convoys which he had attacked. 
** Who would be a eentleinan,'' says on old proverb, ** let 
him storm a town," and the nj appearance of this rob- 
ber's companions threw a light upon its meaning. The 
ruffian companions of this marauder were, besides, ani- 
mated by hopes such as no regular commander in an 
honourable senrice could find the means of holding out 
And finally, they were fiimiliar with all the forest roads 
and innumerable by-paths, on which it was that the best 
points lay for surprising an enemy, or for a retreat; 
whilst, in their own case, encumbered with the protec- 
tion of a large body of travellera and helpless people, 
whom, under any circumstances, it was hazardous to 
leave, they were tied up to the most slavish dependency 
upon the weakness of their companions ; and had it not 
in their power either to evade the most erident advan- 
tages on the side of the enemy, or to pursue such as 
they might be fortunate enough to create for themselves. 

** But, after all," said Maximilian, assuming a tone of 
ffaiety, upon findW that the candour of his explanations 
had oepressed his ndr companion, " the saying of an old 
Swedisn* enemy of mine is worth remembering in such 
cases — that nine times out of ten, a drachm of good luck 
is worth an ounce of good contrivance— and were it not, 
dearest Paulina, that you are with us, I would think the 
risk not heavy. Perhaps, by to-morrow's sunset, we 
shall all look back from our pleasant seats in the warm 
refectories of Klosterheim, with something of scorn upon 
our present apprehensions. And see ! at this yery mo- 
ment the turn of the road has brought us in view of our 
port, though distant from us, according to the windings 
of the finr^ something more than twenty miles. Ttmt 
range of hills, which you observe ahead, but a little in- 
clined to the left, overhangs Klosterheim ; and with the 
sun in a more fevourable quarter, you mifht even at this 
point descry the pinnacles of the citadel or the loftiest 
of the convent towers. Half an hour will bring us to 
the dose of our day's march." 

In reality, a few minutes sufficed to brinff them within 
view of the chaieau^ where their quartera had been pre- 
pared for this night This was a mat hunting estab- 
lishment, kept up at vast expense by the two mst and 
present Landgraves of X b Many interesting anec- 



dotes were connected with the history of this bofldinf ; 
and the beauty of the forest scenery was oonspiciiov 
even in winter, enlivened, as the endless woods cesrtinmd 
to be, by the scarlet berries of mountain-ash, or die dark 
verdure of the holly^and the ilex. Under ber yit & mi 
frame of pensive feding, the quiet lawns, and lon^-wiii' 
drawing* glades of theee vast woods, had a toocbing c^ 
feet upon the feeling of Paulina; their deep aiknce, and 
the tranquillity which reigned amongst them, e mrtiasU 
ing in her remembranoe with the hideous seenes ci ear. 
nags and desolation through which her path bad teo 
oft^n lain. With these predisposing influences lo aid 
him, Maxihiilian found it easy to draw off ber attentida 
fit>m the dan^ra which pressed upon their sitoatiaa 
Her sympathies were so quick with those whom she 
loved, that she readily adopted their a{q>arent hopes er 
their feara ; and so entire was her confidence in tiie so. 
perior judgment, and the perfect gallantry of her fever, 
that her countenance reflected immediatdy the pnvaS- 
ing expression of his. 

Under these impressions Maximilian auflSa ed lier ts 
remain. It seemed cruel to disturb her with the trotk 
He was sensible that continued anxiety, and dreadfiil w 
afflicting spectacles, had with her, as vrith moat persom 
of her sex in Germany, at that time, unless ^iMJ e i 
by singular insensibility, somewhat impaired the fin 
tmie of her mind. He was determined, therefece, to eon. 
suit her comfiirt, by disguising or palKating tiieir tiw 
situation. But for nis own {lart, he could not hide fioa 
his conviction the extremity of their danger ; nor eooU 
he, when recurrinff to the precious interests at slake 
upon the issne of that and the next day's trials, &oe inlft 
any firmness the afflicting results to whic^ they tesded, 
under the known barbarity and ruffian charader of Ihev 
unprincipled enemy. 

CHAPTER V. 

The chateau of Falkenberg, which the traviden 
reached with the decline of light, had the usual defeoL 
encies of offices and gardens, which may be t nm mej 
essential to a prince's nunting establidiment m that p& 
riod. It stood at a distance of eighteen mileB froa 
Klosterheim, and presented the sole oans of eoltare and 
artificial beanty t)m}ughout the vast extent of those wiU 
tracts of sylvan ground. 

The ^reat central pile of the buildtng was dismantled 
of fiirmture ; but the travellera carriml with them, as 
was usual in the heat of war, all the means of Heaaidag 
against the cold, and giving even a luxurious e qulp meat 
to their dormitories. In so large a party, the dtAam^ 
cies of one were compensated by the redundant cosSiv 
butions of another. And so long as they were not 



* It was the Swedish General Knfpbaaaeni a (kvoarits of Qvm- 
uvas, to wbon this maxim is ascribed. 



the old Roman interdict, excluding them fitmi seetaE 
fire and water of those on whom their day's journey Im 
thrown them, their own travelling stores enaHed t^K 
to accommodate themselves to aH other privations. Oi 
this occasion, however, they found more than they bsi 
expected ; for there was at Falkenberff a store of afl tfas 
game in season, constantly kept up ror the use of thr 
landgrave's household, and the more fevoured mooas. 
teries at Klosterheim. The small establishincnt of 
keepers, forestera, and other servants, who occi^Hed the 
chateau, had received no ordera to refiise th^ hospitality 
usuaUy practised in the landgrave's name; or moog^ 
proper to dissemble them in their present circnmstaDOBv 
of inability to resist And having from necessity per- 
netted so much, th^ were led by a sense of their mas- 
ter's honour, or their own sympathy with the coBifitian 
of so many women and children, to do more. Rati i sw 
of game were distributed liberally to aH the Tnessea ; 
wine was not refiised by the old keHermeiaUr^ who 
rightly considered that some thanks, and smiles of cour- 
teous acknowledgment, might be a better payment thaa 
the hard knocks with which military paymasten were 
sometimes apt to settle their accounts. And upon the 
whde, it was agreed that no such evening of co mfo rt 
and even luxurious enjoyment had been spent since thev 
departure from Vienna. 

One wing of the chateau was magnificently famished ; 
this, which of itself was tolerably extendve, had been 
resigned to the use of Paulina, Inaximilian, and othen 
of the military gentlemen, whose mannen and depi^ 
ment seemed to entitle them to superior attentions. 
Here, amongst many marks of refinement and intellec- 
tual culture, there were a library and a gallery of por- 
traits. In the library, some cf the offioen had detected 
sufficient evidences of the Swedish allianoes dandesdneiy 
maintained by the landgrave ; numbers of rare books, 
bearing the arms of different imperial cities, which, in 
the several campaigns of Gostavus, had been apprbpri- 
atad as they fell in his hands, by way of latr 
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Ibr the robbery of the whole PalatiDe library at Heidel- 
berg, had been since transferred (as it thus appeared) 
to Uie landgrave, by purchase or as presents ; and on 
cither footing argued a correspondence with the empe- 
rej*8 enemies, which Kitherto he had strennously disa* 
▼owed. The picture gallery, it was very probable, had 
been collected in the same manner. It contained little 
«lfle than portraits, but these were truly admirable and 
Interesting, beiqg all recent works from the pencil of 
Vandyke, and composing a series of heads and features 
the most remarkable for station in the one sex, or for 
beauty in the other, which that age presented. Amongst 
them were nearly all the imperial leaders of distinction, 
and many of the Swedish. Maximilian and his brother 
officers took the liyeliest pleasure in perambulating thb 
ffallery with Paulina, and reviewing with her these 
fine hbtorical memorials. Out of their joint reooUec- 
tions, or the facts of their personal experience, they 
were able to supply any defective links in that com> 
mentary, which her own knowledge of the imperial 
court would have enaUed her in so many instances to 
farnish upon this martial register of the age. 

Hie wars of the Netherlands had transplanted to 
Germany that stock upon which the camps of the Thirty 
Years' War were originally raised. Accordingly, a 
smaller gallery, at right angles with the great one, pre- 
sented a series of portraits from the old Sjuinish leaders 
and Walloon partisans. From Egmont and Horn, the 
Doke of Alva and Parma, down to Spinola, the last of 
that distinguished school of soldiers, no man of eminence 
-was omitted. Even the worthless and insolent Earl of 
Lieicester, with his gallant nephew — that uUimu» Ro- 
nutnorum in the rolls of chivalry — were not excluded, 
though it was pretty evident that a Catholic zeal had 
presided in forming the collection. For together with 
the Prince of Oran^, and Henri Quatre, were to be 
seen their vile assassms — portrayed with a lavish osten- 
tation of ornament, and enshrined in a frame so gor- 
geous, as raised them, in some degree, to the rank of 
consecrated martyrs. 

From these past generations of eminent persons, who 
retained only a traditional or legendary importance in 
the eyes of most who were now reviewing them, all turn- 
ed back with delight to the active spirits of their own 
day, many of them yet living, and as warm with lifo and 
heroic aspirations as their inimitable portraits had re- 
preeented them. Here was TiUj, the ^ little corporal,** 
now recently stretched in a soldier's grave, with his wily 
and inflexible features. Over a^rainst him was his great 
enemy, who had first taught him the hard lesson of re- 
treating, GrpBtavus Addphus, with his colossal bust, and 
^ atlanteaii^oulders, fit to bear the weight of mightiest 
monarphies.*' He also had perished, and too probably 
by the double crime of assassination and private treason ; 
but the public glory of his short career was proclaimed 
in the m^nerous exultations o£ Catholic Rome from Vi* 
enna to^£idrid, and the individual heroism in the lament- 
ations of soldiers under every banner which now floated 
in Europe. Beyond him ran the long line of Imperial 
generals — ^from WaDenstein, the magnificent and the 
imaginative, with Hamlet's infirmity of purpose, De 
Mercy, &&, down to the heroes of partisan warfare, 
Hoik, the Butlers, and the noble Papenheim, or nobler 
Piccolomini. Below them were ranged — Gustavus Horn, 
Banier, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, the Rhinegrave, and 
many other Protestant /M>mmanders, whose names and 
military merits were immiliar to Paulina, thou|fh she 
now beheld their features for the first time. Maximilian 
was here the best interpreter that she could possibly 
Ittye met with. For he had not only seen the ^eater 
part of them on the field of battle, but as a favounte and 
confidential officer of the emperor's, had personally been 
concerned in diplomatic transactions with the most dis- 
ttiuruished amongst them. 

Midnight insensibly surprised them whilst pursuing 
the many interesting historical remembrances which the 
portraits called up. Most of the company upon this 
warning of the advanced hour began to drop off; some 
to rest, and some upon the summons of the military du^ 
whi<^ awaited them in their turn. In this way Maxi- 
milian and Paulina were gradually left alone, and now 
at length found a time which ^ad not before ofiered for 
communicating freely all that pressed upon their hearts. 
Manmilian, on his part, goine^ back to the period of their 
last sudden separation, exj^ned his own sudden disap- 
pearance from Vienna. At a moment's warning he had 
horn sent off with sealed orders from the emperor, to be 
first opened in Klosterheim : the mission upon which he 
had been despatched was of consequence to the Imperial 
intereafts, and through his majesty's favour would event- 
ittOy prove fo to his own. Thus itwasthat he had been 



permptorily cut off from all opportunity of communicat- 
ing to herself the purpose and direction of his journey 
previously to his departure from Vienna; and if his ma- 
jesty had not taken that care upon himself, but had con> 
tented himself in the most general terms with assuring 
Paulina that Maximilian was absent on a private mis- 
sion, doubtless his intention had been the Mind one of 
procuring her a more signal surprise of pleasure upon his 
own sudden return. Unfortunately, however, that return 
had become impossible : things had latterly taken a turn, 
Which embarrassed himself, and continued to require his 
presence. These perplexities had been for" some time 
known to the emperor ; and upon reflection, he doubted 
not, that her own journey, undertaken before his majesty 
could be aware of the dangers which would beset its lat- 
ter end, must in some way be connected with the remedy 
which the emperOT designed for this difficult affair. But 
doubtless she herself was the bearer of sufficient explana- 
tions from the Imperial ministers on that head. Finally, 
whilst assuring her that his own letters to herself had 
been as frequent as in any foimer absence, Maximilian 
coitfessed that he did not foel greatly astonished at the 
fiu^t of none at all having reached her, when he recollect- 
ed that to the usual adverse accidents of war, daily inter- 
cepting all messengers not powerfully escorted, were to 
be ad£d, in this case, the express efforts of ^ private ma- 
lignity in command of all the forest passes. 

This explanation recalled Paulina to a very painful 
sense of the critical importance which might be attached 
to the papers which she had lost As yet, she had found 
no special opportunity, or, believing it of less importance, 
had neglected it, for communicating more than the gene- 
ral fiict of a robbery. She now related the case more cir- 
cumstantially ; and both w^ struck with it, as at this 
moment a very heavy misfortune. Not only might her 
own perilous journey, and the whole purposes of the em- 
peror embarked upon it, be thus rendered abortive ; but 
their common enemies would by this time be possessed 
of the whole information which had been so critically 
lost to their own party, and perhaps would have it in 
their power to make use of th^fiselves as instruments for 
defeating their own most important hopes. 

Maximilian sighed as he reflected on the probability 
that a far shorter and bloodier event might defeat every 
earthly hope within the next twenty-four hours. But he 
dissembled his feelings ; recovered even a tone of gaiety ; 
and, begging of Paulina to dismiss this vexatious inci- 
dent from her thoughts, as a matter that after all would 
probably be remedied by their first communication with 
the emperor, and before any evil had resulted from it, 
he accompanied her to the ^trance of \ier own suite of 
chambers, and then returned to seek a few hours' repose 
for himself on one of the sofas he had observed in one of 
the small antero(Hns attached to the library. 

The particular room which he selected for his purpose, 
on account of its small sixe, and its warm appearance in 
other respects, was furnished under foot with layers of 
heavy Turkey carpets, one laid upon another, (according 
to a fiishion then prevalent in Germany,) and on the 
walls with tapestry* In this mode of hanging rooms, 
though sometimes heavy and sombre, there was a warmth 
sensible and apparent as well as real, wMch peculiarly 
fitted it for wmter apartments, and a massy splendour 
which accorded with the style of dress and furniture in 
that gorgeous age. One real disadvantage, however, it 
had as often employed : it gave a ready concealment to 
intruders with evil mtentions ; and under the protecting 
screen of tapestry many a secret had been discovered ; 
many robberies fac i li t ated ; and some celebrated murder- 
ers had been sheltered, with circumstanoes of mystery 
that for ever baffled investigation. 

Maximilian smiled as the sight of the hangings, with 
their rich colours glowing in the fire-light, brou^t back 
to his remembrance one of those tales which in the pre- 
ceding winter had made a great noise in Vienna. With 
a solmer's carelessness, he thought lightly of all dan^rs 
that could arise within four waUs; and having extii^guish. 
ed the lights which burned upon a table, and unbuckled 
his sabre, he threw himself upon a sofa which he drew 
near to the fire ; and then enveloping himself in a large 
horseman's cloak, he courted the approach of sleep. The 
fatigues of the day, and of the preceding night, had made 
this in some measure needful to him. But weariness is 
not always the best preface to repose ; and the irritation 
of many busy anxieties continued for some time to keep 
him in a most uneasy state of vigilance. As he lay, he 
could see on one side the fimtastic figures in the fire, 
composed of wood and turf; on the other side, looking to 
the tapestry, he saw the wild forms and the mel^e, little 
less fimtastic, of human and brute features in a chase — a 
boar chase in front, and a stag chase on his left hand. 



These, as they rose fitfully in bright masses of colour and 
of savage expression under the lambent flashing of the fire 
continued to excite his irritable state of feeling ; and it 
was not for some tim^ that he felt this uneasy condition 
give way to exhaustion. He was at length on the very 
point ofmlling asleep, or perhaps had already follen into 
its very lightest and earliest stage, when the echo of a 
distant door awoke him. Hehao some slight impression 
that a noise in his own room had concurred with the 
other and more distant one to awake him. But, after 
raising himself for a moment on his elbow and listening, 
he again resigned himself to sleep. 

Again, however, and probably before he had slept a 
minute, he was roused by a double disturbance. A low 
rustling was heard in some part of the room, and aheavy 
foot upon a neighbouring staircase. Roused at length to 
the prudence of paying some attention to sounds so 
stealthy, in a situation ^^set with danj^rs, he rose and 
threw open the door. A corridor, which ran round the 
head of the staircase, was lit up with a brilliant light; 
and he could command from this station one flight of the 
stairs. On these he saw nothing; all was now wraptin 
a soft effiilgence of light, and in absolute silence. No 
sound recurring after a minute's attention, and indispos- 
ed by weariness to any stricter examination, where all 
examination from one so little acquainted with the loca- 
hties might prove unavailing, he returned to his own 
room ; but before again lying down, he judged it prudent 
to probe the concealments of th^ tapestry by carrying 
his sabre round, and everywhere pressing the hangings to 
the walL In this trial he met with no resistance at aAy 
point ; and willingly believing that he had been deceiv- 
ed, or that his ear had exaggerated some trivial sound, in 
a state of imperfoct slumt^r, he again laid down and ad- 
dressed himself to sleep. Still there were remembrances 
which occurred at this moment to disturb him. The 
readiness with which the^ had been received at the cha- 
teau was in itself suspicious. He remembered the ob- 
stinate haunting of their camp on the preceding night, 
and the robbery conducted with so mudi knowledge of 
circumstances. Jonas Melk, the brutal landlord of 
Waldenhausen, a man knovm to him by repute, (though 




preceding stage. He was probably _._. 
of those who haunted the wood through the night And 
he had been repeatedly informed through the course of 
the day, that this man in particular, whose foatures were 
noticed by the yagers, on occasion of their officer's re- 
proach to him, hi^ been seen at intervals in company 
with others, keeping a road parallel to their own, and 
steadily watching their order of advance. 

These recollections, now laid together, impressed him 
with some uneasiness. But overpowering weariness 
gave him a strong interest in dismissing them. And a sol- 
dier, with the images of fifty combats fi^sh in his mind, 
does not willingly admit the idea of danger from a single 
arm, and in a situation of household security. Pshaw ! 
he exclaimed, with some disdain, as these martial re- 
membrances rose up before him, especially as the silence 
had now continued undisturbed for a quarter of an hour. 
In five minutes more he had fallen profoundly asleep ; 
and in less than one half an hour, as he afterwards judg. 
ed, he was suddenly avirakened by a digger at his throat 

At one bound he sprung upon his feet .The cloak, in 
which he had been enveloped^ caught upon some of the 
buckles or ornamented work of his appointments, and 
for a moment embarrassed his motions. There was no 

* t, except what came fit>m the sullen and intermitting 

EXDB of the fire. But even this was sufficient to ^ow 
the dusky outline of two figures. With the fore- 
most he gru>pled, and, raising mm in his arms, threw 
him powerfully upon the floor, with a force that left him 
stunned and helpless. The other had endeavoured to 
pinion his arms from behind; for the body armour, 
which Maximilian had not laid aside for the night, under 
the many anticipations of service which their situation 
suggested, proved a sufficient protection against the 
blows of the assassin's poniard. Impatient oi the dark- 
ness and uncertainty, Maximlian rushed to the door and 
flung it violently open. The assassin still dung to his 
arms, conscious that if he once forfeited his hM untO 
he had secured a retreat, he should be taken at disadvan- 
tage. But Maximilian now drawing a petronel which 
hung at his belt, cocked it as rapidly as his embarrassed 
motions allowed him. The assassin faltered, conscious 
that a moment's relaxation of gra^ would enable his 
antagonist to turn the muzzle over his shoulder. Maxi- 
roiliaJD, on the other hand, now perfectly awake, and with 
the benefit of that self-possession which the other so en- 
tirely wanted, foU the nenroos tiemonr in the villain's 
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bands; and profiting by tbis moment of indecision, 
made a desperate effort, released one arm, which he used 
with so much effisct as immediately to liberate the other, 
and then intercepting the passage to the stairs, wheeled 
round upon his munierous enemy, and presenting the 
petronel to his breast, bade him surrender his arms if 
ne hoped for quarter. 

1^ man was an athletic, and, obviously, a most pow* 
erfhl ruffian. On his face he carried more than one large 
fflazed cicatrix, that assisted the savage expression of ma* 
Tignity impressed by natare upon bis features. And 
his matted black hair, with its elf locks, completed the 
picturesque effept of a face, that proclaimed, iu every 
lineament, a reckless abandonment to cruelty and fero- 
eiotts passions. Maximilian himself, familiar as he was 
with the iaOM of military butchers in the dreadful hours 
of sack and carnage, recoiled for one instant from tbis 
hideous ruffian, who had not even the palliations of 
youth in his favour, for he seemed fifty at the least 
An this had passed in an instant of time ; and now, as 
he recovered himself firom his momentary shook at so 
hateful an expression of evil passions, great was Maxi- 
milian*8 astonishment to perceive hii antagnnist appa- 
rently speechless, and struggliog with some over-roast, 
•ring sense of horror, that couviUsed hisfbatures,and for 
a moment glazed his eye. 

Maximilian looked around for the object of his alarm ; 
but in vain. In reality it was himself, in connection 
with some too dreadful remembrancer, now suddenly 
awakened, tliat had thus overpowered the man*s nerves. 
The brilliant light of a large chandelier which overhung 
the staircase, fell strongly upon Maximilian^s features ; 
and the excitement of the moment gave to them the be- 
nefit of their fullest expression. Prostrate on the ground, 
and abandoning his dagger without an effort at retain- 
ing it, the man gazed, as if under a rattlesnake's fasci- 
nation, at the young soldier before him. Suddenly he 
recovered his voice ; and, with a piercing cry of unaf- 
fbded terror, exclaimed, ** Save me, save me, blessed 
Virgin !— Prince, noble prince, forgive roe ! — Will the 

Svre not hold its own 7 — Jesu Maria ! who could have 
lieved it 7** 

*" Listen, fellow P* interrupted Bfaximilian; •* What 
prince is it you speak of 7^For whom do you take me 7 
•peak truly, and abuse not my forbearance.** 

^ Ha ! and his own voice too ! — and here on this spot ! 
— God is just ! — ^Yet do thou, good patron, holy St £r- 
mengarde, deliver me from the avenger !** 
. ** Man, you rave ! — Stand up, recover yourself, and 
answer mo to what I shall ask thee : speak truly, and 
thou shidt have thy life. Whose gold was it that arm- 
ed thy hand against one who had injured neither thee 
nor thine 7*' 

But he spoke to one who could no longer hear. The 
man grovelled on the ground, and hid nis face fW>m a 
being, whom, in some incomprehensible way, he regard- 
ed as an apparition fVom the other world. 

Multitudes of persons had by this time streamed in ; 
summoned by the noise of the struggle from all parts of 
the chateau. Some fancied that, lu the f>enzied assas- 
sin on the ground, whose panic too manifestly attested 
itself as gofinino, they recognised one of those who had 
so obstinately dogged them by side-paf hs in the forest. 
Whoever he were, and upon whatever mission employ- 
ed, he was past all rational examination ; at the aspect 
of Maximilian, he relapsed into convulsive horrors, 
which soon became too nt for medical treatment to al- 
low of any useful judicial enquiry ; and for the present 
bo was consigned to the safe-keeping of theeProvost 
Marshal. 

His companion, meantime, had profited by his oppor- 
tunity, and the general confusion, to effect his escape. 
Nor was this difficult. Perhaps in the consternation of 
the first moment, and the exclusive attention that set- 
tled upon the party in the corridor, ho might even have 
mixed in the crowd. But this was not necessary. For, 
on raising the tapestry, a door was discovered which 
opened into a private passage, having a general commu- 
nication with the rest of the rooms on that floor. Steps 
were now taken, by sentries disposed through the inte- 
rior of the mansion at proper poidts, to Secure them- 
selves from the enemies who lurked within, whom hi- 
therto they had so much neglected for the avowed and 
more military assailants who menaced them from with- 
out. Security was thus restored. But a deSp impres- 
•ion accompanied the party to their couches, of the pro- 
found political motives, or (in the absence of those) of 
the rancorous personal malignity, which could prompt 
such obstinate persecution; by modes also, and by 
handsi which encountered so many cbanoas of fitiUng ; 



and winch, even in th<f event of the very oompletest 
success for the present, could not be expected, under the 
eyes of so mauy witnesses, to escape a final exposure. 
Some enemy, of unusual forocity, was too obviously 
working in the dark, and by agencies as mysterious as 
his own purpose. 

Meantime, in the city of Klopterheim the general in- 
terest in the fortunes of the approaching travellers had 
suffered no abatement, and some circumstances had oc- 
curred to increase the popular irritation. It w.as known 
that Maximilian had escaped with a strong party of 
friends fVom the city; but how, orbv whose connivance, 
could in no way be discovered. This bad drawn upon 
all persons who were known as active partisans against 
the landgrave, or liable to suspicion as friends of Maxi- 
milian, a vexatious persecution from the military police 
of the town. Some had been arrested ; many called 
upon to give security for their future behaviour ; and 
all had been threatened or treated with harshness. 
Hence, as well as fi-om previous irritation and alarm on 
account of the party from Vienna, the whole town was 
in a state of extreme agitation. 

Klosterheim, in the main features of its political dis- 
tractions, reflected, almost as in a representative picture, 
the condition of many another Grcrman city. At thai 
period, by very ancient ties of reciprocal service, 
strengthened by treaties, by religious foith, and by per- 
sonal attachment to individuab of the imperial house, 
this ancient and sequestered city was inalienably bound 
to the interests of the einperor. Both the city and the 
university were catholic Princes of the imperial family, 
and pajMU commissioners, who had secret motives for not 
appearing at Vienna, had more than once found a hos- 
pitable reception within the walls. And, amongst many 
acts of grace by which the emperors had acknowledged 
these services and marks of attachment, one of them had 
advanced a very large sum of money to the city chest for 
an indefinite time, receiving in return, as the warmest 
testimony of confidential gratitude which the city could 
bestow, Uiat f'ltf liberi ingreatus which entitled the em- 
peror*s armies to a fi«e passage at all times, and, in 
cases of extremity, to the right of keeping the city irates 
and maintaining a garrison in the citadeL Unfortu- 
nately, Klosterheim was not suiiuriSt or on the roll of 
free cities of the empire, but of tne nature of an appan- 
age in the family of the Landgrave of X ; and this 
circumstance had produced a double perplexity in the 
politics of the city ; — ^for the late landgrave, who had 
been assassinated in a very myeterious manner upon a 
hunting party, benefited to the fullest extent both by 
the pobtical and religious bias of the city — ^being a per- 
sonal friend of the emperor's, a catholic, amiable in his 
deportment, and generally beloved by his subjects. 

But the prince who had succeeded him in the land- 
graviate as the next heir, was every where odic^us for the 
harshness of hb-govemment, no less than for the gloomy 
austeri^ of his character : and to Klosterheim, inparticu- 
lar, which had been pronounced by some of the first ju- 
risprudents a female appanage, he presented hims(Blf 
under the additional disadvantages of a very suspicious 
title and-a Swedish bias, too notorious to be disguised. 
At a time when (he religious and political attachments 
of Europe were brought into cessions so strange, that 
the foremost auxiliary of the protestant interest in Ger- 
oiany was really the most dii^nguished cardinal in the 
church of Rome, it did not appear inconsistent with this 
strong leaning to the King of Sweden, that the land- 
grave was privately known to be a catholic bigot, who 
practised the severest penances, and, tyrant as he showed 
himself to all others, grovelled himself as an abject de- 
votee at the feet of a haughty confessor. Amongst the 
populace of Klosterheim, this feature of his character, 
oonfironted with the daily proofs of his entire vassalage 
to the Swedish interest, passed for the purest hypocrisy; 
and he had credit for no religion at all with the world at 
large. But the &ct was otherwise. Conscious fi-om the 
first that he held even the landgraviate by a slender title 
(for he was no more than cousin once removed to his 
immediate predecessor,) and that his pretensions upon 
Klosterheim had separate and peculiar defects, sinking 
of course with the failure of his claim as landgrave, 
but not therefore prospering with its success, — he was 
aware that none but ine most powerful arm could keep 
his princely cap upon his head. The competitors for 
any part oi his p<»sessions, one and all, had thrown 
themselves upon the emperor*s protection. This, if no 
other reason, would have thrown him into the arms of 
Gustavus Addphus ; and with this, as it happened, other 
reasons of local importance had then and smco co-ope- 
rated. Time, as it advanced, brought increase of weight 



to all these motives. Rumours of a dark tnd obibm 
tendency, arising no one knew whence, nor by wki 
encouraged, pointed injuriously tothepast hittorjofl 
landfiTave, and to some dreadfhl exposnret which v« 
hanging over his head. A lady, at present in obicvii 
was alluded to as the agent of redress to otfacn, thrm 
bet* own heavy wrongs ; and these rumours venl 
more acceptaole to tire people of Klosterheim, been 
they connected the impending punishment of the htt 
landgrave with the restoration of the imperial con 
tion; for it was still insinuated, under every fersai 
these mysterious reports, that tfie emperor wai tbe li 
mate supporter, in the last resort, of the Inrkinf da 
now on the point of coming forward to challenge pi^ 
attention. Under these alarming notices, and fhUjifii 
that sooner or later he roust be thrown mto edfiii 
with the imperial court, the landgrave had nov fira 
time made up his mind to found a merit with the 8a 
dish chancellor and general <^loers, by procipititi:; i 
uncompromising rupture with his cathohc enemies, d 
thus to extract me grace of a voluntary act, from ik, 
in fact, he knew to be sooner or later inevitable. 

Such was the positive and relative aspect of tiie sn 
ral interests which were now struggling in Kksterkia 
Desperate measures were contemplated by both pvtn; 
and, as opportunities should arise, and proper aeii 
should develope themselves, more tiian one putjia{k 
be said to stand on the brink of great explonou dr 
spiracles were moving in darkness, bothintheowidcf 
the burghers and of the university. Imperftct utica 
of their schemes, and sometimes delusive or iniei^ 
notices, had reached the landgrave. The tkf,1km 
versity, and the numerous convents, were owM to 
excess with refiigees. Malcontents of every iattm 
tion and every shade, — emissaries of all the &etis 
which then agitated Germany ^ — refonnado soUiea U 
aside by their ori^nal employers, under new ona^i 
ments, or fVom private jealousies of new commo^ 
great persons with special reasens for ooiirtin^t(a|l 
rary seclusion, and preserving a strict inoognitoH><l 
who fled with their hoards of gold andjewdstof 
city of refugCf — desolate ladies, fixnn the mmok 
provinces, in search of protection for then)tthei,ffi 
the honour of their daughters ; and (not kvt i^ 
guished among the many classes of fbritives) ]f^ 
and enthusiasts of every description, whom theM 
tude of the political events, and their religioasiqM 
naturally called forth in swarms ;— thoe, td ifl 
more, in connection with their attendasti, tnx^*! 
dents, and the terrified peasantry, from a circk(/it| 
miles radius around the city as a centre, hadsnik'a I 
city of Klosterheim, fVom a total of about kvcsM* 
six or seven-and -thirty thousand. War, withifl 
reserve for the late robberies of HolkenteiD, hiUf 
spared this favoured nook of Germany. TTie peitO 
had whistled and raved around them; bat bithctoli* 
had penetrated the silvan sanctuary, which on e«:T' 
invested this privileged city. TTio gxouwi t0 
charmed by some secret spells, and consecrated ft** 
trusion. For the great tempest had often swept^ 
upon them, and yet still had wheeled ofl^ RDa* 
away by some momentary call, to some renotef lOJ 
tion? But now at length all things portended, tk4> 
the war should revive in strength alter thia brief «^ 
sion, it would fall with accumulated weiffat ipo ' 
yet unravaged district * 

This was the anticipation which had g*"^:* 
landgrave*s policy in so sternly and barberoci^'' 
foring with the generous purposes of the ^^^^fjjjj 
for carrying over a safe-conduct to their fi*"" J 
visiters, when standing on the margin of the fi^^^T^ 
robber Holkcrstein, if not exprewly coantenaDC^ 
the Swedes and secretly nursed up to his present i^ 
by Richelieu, was at any rate Embarked upon «*!^ 
of aggression which would probably tenniDate a 
nectii^ him with one or other P^ *'»<^*"*^^^jS 
In any case, he stood committed to a ^°'*. ?J^ 
ofience upon the imperial interests ; since intb^^^ 
tcr his injuries and insults were already past ferp''* 
The interest of Holker8tem,then, ran^ *^,?^^ 
nel with that of the landgrave. It was impobtictp ^ 
ken him. It was doubly impohtic to weakenhio J^ 
measure which must also weaken the ^^'^^^Jz^ 
deduction from his own military force, or w* 
means of recruiting it, was in that P'^I*'*^ V^^ 
tary sacrifice of the weight he should obtain ww 
Swedes on making the junction, whid^ ^ °^ja 
counted on, with their forces. But a rttfj^^ 
still more dreaded from the co-operatioD of ttoei 

heimers with the caravan firom VitenDi» wu «* 
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overthrow of that supremaoy in the city, which eren 
was so nicefy balanced in his fiiTour, that a alight 
cuifbroement to the other side would torn the s(»le 
him. 
all these calculations of policy, and the cruel mea- 
by which he supported them, he was guided by the 
ocsnsels of Luigi Adomi — a subtle Italian, whom he 
•a^ elevated from the post of a private secretarv to 
tui.'t of sole minister for the conduct of state amdrs. 
r^l^ls man, who covered a temperament of ter- 
ifi.<2 vi^nce with a masque of Venitian dissimulation 
iz»«]. the moat icy reserve, met with no opposition, unless 
t ^weie ocoasiofially from Father Anselm, the confessor, 
delighted in the refinements of intrigue^ and in the 
it tortuous labyrinths of politiciQ mancBuvrin|r, 
Merely for their own sakes ; and sometimes defeated his 
>'^^xk purposes by mere superfluity of diplomatic subtlety; 
Mrliich iiardly. However, won a momentary concern from 
xixn, in.the pleasure he experienced at having found an 
■iz&cieniable occasion for equal subtlety in unweaving his 
>\Km webs of deception. He had been confound^ by 
tlxe evasion of Maximilian and his friends from the or- 
der's of the landgrave ; and the whole energy of his na- 
tux^ was bent to the discovery of the secret avenues 
^^liich had opened the means to this elopement 

Inhere were, in those dajrs, as is well known to Ger- 
man antiquaries, few castles or fortresses of much im- 
portance m Germany, which did not communicate by 
subterraneous passages with the exterior country. In 
many instances these passages were of surprising ex- 
tent, first emerging to the hght in some seduded spot 
amonff rocks or woods, at the distance of two, three, or 
even tour miles. There were cases even in which they 
"^vore carried below the beds of rivers as broad and deep 
as the Rhine, the EUbe, or the Danube. Sometime 
there were several of such communications on different 
&ce8 of the fortress ; and sometimes each of these 
branched, at some distance from the building, into sepa- 
rate arms, opening at intervals widely apart And the 
uses of such secret communications with the world out- 
side, and beyond a besieging enemy, in a land like Ger- 
many, with its prodigious subdivision of independent 
states and free cities, were far ^eater than they could 
have been in any one great contmuous principality. 

In many fortified places these passages had existed 
&om the middle ages. In Klosterneim they had possi- 
bly as early an origin ; but by this period it is very pro- 
bc^le that the gradual accumulation of rubbish, tmrough 
a course of centuries, would have unfitted them for use, 
had not the peasant's war, in the time of Luther *s refor- 
mation, little more than one hundred years before, given 
oocasion for their use and repair. At that time Kloster- 
heim had stood a siege, which, from the defect of artil- 
lery, was at no time formidable in a military sense ; but 
as a blockade, formed suddenly when the citizens were 
slenderly furnished with provisions, it would certainly 
have succeeded, and delivered up the vast wealth of the 
c<mvent8 as a spoil to the peasantry, had it not been for 
one in particular of these subterraneous passages, which 
opening on the opposite side of the little river Iltiss, in 
a thick boeeoge, where the enemy had established no 
posts, furnished the means of introducing a continual 
supply of fresh provisions, to the great triumph of the 
garrison, and the utter dismay of ue superstitious pea- 
sants, who looked upon the mysterious supply as a pro- 
vidential bounW to a consecrated cause. 

So memorable a benefit had given to this one passage 
a publicity and an historical importance which made all 
its circtunstances, and amongst those ite internal mouth, 
fatttjKyr even to children. But this was evidently not 
the avenud by which Maximilian had escaped into thd 
forest For it opened externally on the wrong side of 
the river, whilst every body knew that ite domestic open- 
in^ was in one of tbe chapels of the schloss ; and an- 
other circumstance ecjually decisive was, that a long 
ffight of stairs, by which it descended below the bed of 
the river, made it impassable to horses. 

Every attempt, however, friiled to trace out the mode 
of egress for the present Bv his spies, Adomi doubted 
not to find it soon ; and in the meantime, that as much 
as possible the attention of the public might be abstract- 
ed from the travellers and their concerns, a public pro- 
clamation was issued forbidding all resorts of crowds to 
the walls. These- were every where dispersed on tUb 
9th ; and for that day were partially obeyed. But there 
was little chance that, with any firesh excitement to the 
popular interest, they would continue to eomroand re- 
spect 



CHAPTER VI. 
The moniiilg of < the 10th at length anrivecl— that day 



on which the expected travellers from Vien na, and all 
whom they had collected on their progress, ardently 
looked to rejoin their long separated friends in Kloster- 
heim, and by those fiiendb were not less arden tlylooked 
for. On each side there were the same violent yearn- 
ings, on e^oh side the same dismal and overpowering 
fears. ' Each party arose with palpitating hearte: the 
one looked out fit)m Falkenberg with longing eyes to 
discover the towers of Klosterheim ; the other, from, the 
upper windows or roo& of Klosterheim, seemed as if 
they could consume the distance between themselves 
and Falkenberg. But a little tract of forest ground was 
interposed between friends and friends, parento and chil- 
dren, lovers and their beloved. Not more than eighteen 
miles of shadowy wood?, of lavms, and silvan glades, 
divided hearte that would either have encountered death 
or many deaths for the other. These were regions of 
natural peace and tranquillity, that in any ordinary times 
should l^v9been peopled by no worse-uihabitante than 
the timid hare scudding homewards to ite form, or the 
wild deer sweeping by with thunder to their distant lairs. 
But now from every glen or thicket armed marauders 
might be ready to start Every ffleam of sunshine in 
some seasons was reflected from Uie glittering arms of 
parties threading the intricacies of the thidcete :' and 
the sudden alarum of the trumpet rang oftentimes in the 
nights, apd awoke the echoes that for centuries had been 
undisturbed except by the hunter's horn, in the most se- 
qu^tered haunte of these vast woods. 

Towards noon it became known, by signals that had 
been previously concerted between Maximilian and his 
college friends, that the party were advanced upon their 
road from Falkenberg, and therefore must of necessity 
on this day abide the final trial. As this news was dis- 
persed abroad, the public anxiety rose to so feverish a 
point, that crowds rushed from every quarter to the walls ; 
and it was not judg^ed prudent to measure the civic 
strength against their enthusiasm. For an hour or two 
the nature of the ground and the woods forbade any 
view of the advancing party : but at length, some time 
before the light failed, the head of the column, and soon 
after the entire body, was descried surmounting a little 
hiU not more than eight miles distant The black mass, 
presented by mounted travellers and bag^ge waggons, 
was visible to piercing eyes ; and the duUest could dis- 
tinguish the glancing of arms which at times flashed 
upwards from the more open parte of the forest 

llius &r, then, their friends had made their way with- 
out injury : and this point was judged to be within nine 
miles distance. But in thirty or forty minutes, when 
thev had come nearer by a mile and a hal^ the scene 
had somewhat changed. A heathy tract of ground, per- 
haps two miles in length, opened in the centre of the 
thickest woods, and formed a little island of clear ground 
where all beside was tangled and crowded with impedi- 
ments. Just as the travelling party began to deploy out 
of the woods upon this area at ite furuier extremity, a 
considerable body of mounted troops emerged from the 
forest, which had hitherto concealed them, at the point 
nearest to Klosterheim. They made way rapidly ; and 
in less than half a minute it became evident, by tne mo- 
tions of the opposite party, that they had been descried, 
and that hasty preparations were making for receiving 
them. A dusky mass, probably the Black Yagers, gal- 
loped up rapidly to the cront and formed : after which it 
seemed to some eyes that the whole party again ad- 
vanced, but still more slowly than before. 

Every heart upon the walls of Klosterheim palpitoted 
with emotion, as the two parties neared each other. 
Many almost feared to draw their breath, many wriliied 
their persons in the anguish of rueful expectetion,as they 
saw the moment approach when the two parties would 
shock together. At length it came; and to the astonish- 
ment of the spectetors, not more perhaps than of the 
travellers themselves, tiie whole cavalcock of strangers 
swept by, without halting for so much as a passing sa- 
lute or exchange of news. 

The first cloud, ^en, which had menaced their friends 
was passed off as suddenly as it had gathered. But this 
by some people was thought to bear np fkvouraUe con. 
struction. To ride past a band of travellers from remote 
parte on such uncourteous terms argued no friendly 
spirit; and many motives might be ima^ned perfectiy 
consistent with nostile intentions for passing the travel, 
lers unassailed, and thus gaining the means of coming 
at any time upon their rear. Prudent persons shook 
their heads; and the issue of an afl^ anticipated with 
so much anxiety certainly did not diminish it 

It was now four o'clock : in an hour or less it would 
be dark ; and, considering the peculiar difficulties of the 
groond on nearing the town, and the inoreaaing edkaus- 



ti(m of the horses, it was not judged possible that a party 
of traveUers, so unequal in their equipments, and amongst 
whom the weakest was now become a law for the mo- 
tion of the quickest, could reach the gates of Kloster- 
heim before nine o'clock. 

Soon afield this, and just before the daylight fiided, 
the travellers reached the nearer end of tlie heath, and 
again entered the woods. The cold and the darkness 
were "how becoming greater at every instant, and it 
might have been expected that the great mass of the 
spectetors would leave their stetion ; but such was the 
intensity of the public interest, that fow quitted the wall^ 
except iorthe purpose of reinforcing thei^ ability to stey 
and watch the progress of their friends. ' This could be 
done with even greater effect as the darkness deepened, 
for every second norseman carried a torch ; and as much 
perhaps by way of signal to their friends in Klosterheim, 
as for their own C(mvenience, prodigious flambeaux were 
borae aloft on halberd^ These rose to a height which 
surmounted all the lower bushes, and were visible in all 
parte of the woodsf — even the smaller lighte, in the leaf- 
less stete of the trees at this season of the year, could 
be generally traced without difiSiculty ; and compoaing a 
briBiant chain of glittering points, as it curved and hu- 
moured the road amon^ the labyrinths of the forest, 
would have produced a singularly striking effect to eyes 
at leisure to enjoy it 

In this way, for about three hours, the travellers 
continued to advance unmolested, and to be traced by 
their friends in Klosterheim. It was now considerably 
after seven o'clock, and perhaps an hour, or at most an 
hour and a half, would bring them to the city gates. 
AH hearts began to beat high with expectation, and 
hopes were loudly and confidently expressed through 
every part of the crowd that the danger might now 
be conside^d as past. Suddenly, as if expressly to 
rebuke the too presumptuous confidence of those who 
were thus thoughtlessly sanguine, the blast of a trum- 
pet was heard from a different quarter of the forest, 
and about two miles to the right of the city. Every 
eye was fastened eagerly upon the spot from which 
tne notes issued. Probably the signal had proceeded 
from a small party in advance of a greater ; for in the 
same direction, but at a much greater distance, per- 
haps not less than three miles in the rear of the trum- 
pet, a very large body of horse was now descried 
coming on at a great pace upon the line already indi- 
cated by the trumpet. The extent of the column 
might be estimated by the long array of torches, which 
were carried apparently by every fourth or fifth roan ; 
and that they were horsemen, was manifest from the 
very rapid pacp at whieh they advanced. 

At this spectacle a cry of consternation ran along 
the whole walls of Klosterheim. Here then at last 
were coming the spoilers and butchers of their friends; 
for the road upon whieh they were advancing issued ' 
at right angles into that upon which the* travellers, 
apparently unwarned of their danger, were moving. 
The hideous scene of carnage would possibly pass iml 
mediately below their own eyes; for the point of 
junction between the two roads was direcUy com- 
mended b^ the eye from the city walls; and upon 
computing the apparent proportions of speed between 
the two parties, it seemed likely enough that upon 
this very^ound, the best fitted of any that eould have 
been selected, in a scenical sense, as a stage for bring- 
ing a spectacle below the eyes of Klosterheim, the 
most agiteting of spectacles would be exhibited, — 
friends and kinsmen engaged in mortal struggle with 
remorseless freebooters, undor circumstances which 
denied to themselves any chanee of offering assist- 
ance. 

Exactly at this point of time arose -a dense mist, 
which wrapped the whole forest in darkness, and with- 
drew from the eyes of the agitated Klosterheimera 
friends and foes alike. They continued, however, to 
occupy th6 walls, endeavouring to penetrate the veil 
which now concealed the fbrtunes of their travelling 
friends, by mere energy and intensity of attention. 
The mist meantime did not disperse, but rather oon- 
tinned to deepen : the two parties, however, gradually 
drew BO much nearer, that some judgment could be at 
length formed of their motions and position merely by 
the ear. From the stationary character of the sounds, 
and the eontinued recurrence of charges and retreats 
sounded upon the trumpet, it became evident that the 
travellers and the enemy had at length met, and too 
probable that they were engaged in a sanguinary 
combat Anxiety had now reached ite utmost neigfat ; 
and some were obliged to leave the walk, or wars ear- 
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away by Iheir' friend uoder tha effacta of ofer- 
wroofbt Mnatbiiity. 

Tan o'clock had now sirock, and ibr toma tima the 
acwada had bean growing •eoaibly weaker; and at last 
it waa manifest that the two partiea bad separated, 
and that one at lesst was moving off. from the scene 
af, action; and, ss the sounds grew feebler and feebler, 
there could be no donbt that it was the enemy who 
was drawing off into the distance from the field of 
batUe. 

'The enemy! ay, hot how? Under what circura 
stettces7 AsTietor? Perhaps eren as the captor of 
their friends 7 Or, if not, and he were /eally rotreat- 
fng as a fugitive and beaten foe, with what hideoos 
eacrilioea on the part of their friends might not that 
reealt have been parchased ? 

Long and dreary was the interval before these 
questions could be answered. Poll three boors had 
^psed since the last sound of s, trumpet had been 
heard : it was now one oVIock, and as yt no trace of 
the travellers had been discovered in any quarter. 
The most hopeful began to despond ; and general la- 
mentations prevailed throughout Klosterheim. 

Suddenly, however, a dull sound arose within a 
quarter of a mile from the city goto, as of same fbeMe 
attempt to blow a blast upon a trumpet. In five mi- 
nutes more a louder blast was sounded dose to the 
gate. Questions were joyfully put, and as joyfully 
answered. The usual preckutions were rapidly gone 
tfaroogh ; and the officer of the watch being speedily 
satisfied as to the safety of the measure, the gates 
were thrown open, and the unfortunate travellers, ez- 
hansted by fiitigue, hardships, and sufiering of every 
deecription, were at length admitted into the bosom of 
a friendly town. 

The spectacle was hideous, which the long eaval- 
eade exhibited as it wound up the steep streets which 
lad to the market-place. Wagons fractured and splin- 
tered in every direction, upon which were stretched 
numbers of gallant soldiers, with wounds hastily dress- 
ed, from which the blood had poured in streams upon 
their gay habiliments; horses, whose limbs had been' 
SMngled by the sabre ; and coaches or caleches loaded 
with burthens of dead and dying ; these were among 
the objects which occupied the van in the line of 
march, as the travellers defiled through Klosterheim. 
The vast variety of faces, dresses, implements of war, 
or ensigns of rank, thrown together in the confusion of 
night and retreat, illuminated at intervals by bright 
streams of light from torches or candles in the streets, 
or at the windows of the houses, composed a picture 
which resembled the chaos of a dream, rather than 
any ordinary spectacle of human life. 

In the market-place the whole party were gradually 
assembled, and there it was intended that Ihey should 
receive the billets for their several quarters. But such 
was the pressure of friends and relatives,, gathering 
from all directions, to salute and welcome the objects 
of their affectioaate anxiety, or to inquire after their 
late; so tumultuous was the conflict of grief and joy 
(and not seldom in the very same gfoup,) that for a 
long time no authority could control the violence of 
pnblic fueling, or enforce the arrangements which had 
been adopted for the night. Not was it even easy to 
laarn, where the questions were put by so many voices 
at once, what had been the history of the night. It 
was at length, however, collected, that they had been 
met and attacked with great fury by Hoikerstein, or a 
party acting under one of his lieutenants. Their own 
march had been so warily conducted afler nightfall, 
that this attack did not find them unprepared. A bar* 
rier of coaches and wagons had been speedily formed 
in such an arrangement as to cripple the enemy's 
movements^ and to neutralize great part of his superi- 
ority in the quality of his horses. The engagement, 
however, had been severe; and the enemy *s attack, 
though many tiroes baffled, had been as often renew- 
ad« until at length, the young General Maximilian^ 
9aeing that the affair tended to no apparent termina- 
tion, that the bloodahed was great, and that the horsey 
ware beginning to knock up under the fatigue of such 
fQvare service, had brought up the very ilite of his re- 
^enFOt placed himself at their head, and making a dash 
expressly at thoir commander^, had the good fortune to 
cut him down. The desperateness of the charge, 



entangled by bis horse amongst the eoeoty, had been 
carrieid off a prisoner. In the course of the battle all 
their torches had been extinguished ; and this circom- 
stance, aa much as the roughness of the road, the ruin- 
ens condition of their carriages and appointments, an^ 
their own exhaustion, had occasioned their Jong delay 
in reaching Kfosterheim*^ after the battle waa at an 
end. Signals they had not ventured 4o make ; for they 
were naturally afraid of drawing upon their track any 
fresh party of marauders by so open a warning of their 
course aa the sound of a trumpet. 

These explanations were rapidly dispersed through 
Klosterheim; psrty aAer party drew off to their qoar. 
ters ; and at length the imitated city waa once again 
restored to peace. The Lady Paulina had been 
amongst the first to retire. She was met by the Lady 
Abbess of a principal eonyent in Klosterheim, to whoee 
care she had been reeommended by the emperor. 
The landgrave had also fbrnished her with a guard of 
honour; but all expressions of respect, or even of 
kindness, seemed thrown away upon her, so wholly 
was she absorbed in grief for the capture of Maximi- 
lian, and in gloomy anticipations of his impending 
fate. 



CHAFFER VII. 

The oity of Klosterheim was now abandoned to it- 
self, and strictly shut up within its own waHs. AH 
roaming beyond those limits was now indeed forbid- 
den even more effectually by the sword of the enemy 
than by the edicts of the landgrave. War was mani- 
festly gathering in its neighbourhood. Little towns 
and castles within a range of seventy miles, on almost 
every side, were now daily occupied by imperial or 
Swedish troops. Not a week passed without some 
news of f^h nfilitary accessions, or of skirmishes be- 
tween parties of hostile foragers. Through the whole 
adjacent country, spite of the severe weather, bodies 
of armed men were rapidly moving to and fro. The 
forest rang with alarums, and sometimes under 
gleams of sunshine, the leafless woods seemed on fire 
with the restless splendour of spear and sword, mo- 
rion and breast-plate, or the glittering equipments of 
the imperial cavalry. Couriers, or Bohemian gipsies, 
which latter were a class of people at this time em- 
ployed by all sides as spies or messengers, continually 
stole in with secret despatches to the landgrave, or 
(under the colour of bringing public news, and the re- 
ports of military movements) to execute some private 
mission for rich employers in town ; sometimos 
making even this clandestine business but a cover to 
other purposes, too nearly connected with treason, or 
refuted treason, to admit of any but oral communica- 
tion. 

What were the ulterior views in this large accumu- 
lation of military force, no man pretended to know. 
A great- battle, for various reasons, was not expected. 
But changes were so sudden, and the counsels of each 
day so often depended oi\ the accidents of the morn- 
ing, that an entire campaign might easily be brought 
on, or the whole burthen of war for years to come 
might be transferred to this quarter of the land, with- 
out causing any very great surprise. Meantime, 
enough was done already to give a full foretaste of 
war and its miseries to this sequestered nook — so long 
unvisited by that hideous scourge. 

In the forest, where the inhabitants were none, ex- 
cepting those who lived upon tbe borders, and small 
establishments of the landgrave^s servants at different 
points, for executing the duties of the forest or the 
chase, this change expressed itself chiefly by the tu- 
multuous uproar of tlra wUd deer, upon whom a mur- 
derous war was kept up by parties detached daily 
from remote and opposite quarters to collect provi- 
sions for the half-starving garrisons, so recently, and 
with so little previous preparation, multiplied on the 
forest skirts. For though the countiy had been yet un- 
exhausted by war, too large a proportion of the tracts 
adjacent to the garrisons were in a wild silvan condi- 
tion, to afford any continued supplies to so large and 
sudden an increase of the population ; more especially 
OS, under the rumours of this change, every walled 
town in a compass of one hundred miles, many of them 
capable of resisting a sudden eoup-de-main^ and reso- 
lutely closing their gates upon either party, had al- 
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added to tbe loss of their leader, had^intimidated the ready possessed themselves by purchase of all the snr- 
^iiamy«, who now began to draw off aa from an enlei- plus supplies which the country yielded. In such a 
nqia wbioh was likely to cost tJiem more blood than a state of things, the wild deor became an object of val. 
final aaecess .could hava rewajrded. Unfortunately, uabla consideration to all parties, and a murderbas 
lv%waifar« MniiAmilinnj 4is«bie4 by a sevaea wound, and war was madv^upon theoi fcem evwy side of the forest. 



droves, flying before the Swedish eavalrj ftr i 
of ten, fifteen, or even thirty nUes, aotil kn^^ 
compelled to turn by another party bretkisf i«U 
from a covert where they had beso vaitisf ib^ 
preach. Sometimes it would bappsa tktt thit nj 
party proved to be a body of iaipenaliiti, who ii 
carried by the ardour of the chase iote th« vtrj eoi 
of their enemies before either was aware of i^ he 
tile approach. Then, according ta ciicioitan 
came soddea flight or tumattoary skiiamb; tkwiJ 
rang with the hasty suoMnoas of Um lnnipet;M 
deer reeled off aslant from the furious •bock^ao^loi 
fiting for the moment by those fieres bostilitia, 4 
ginally the cause of their persecution, fled fir m 
from the scene of strife; and net QBfreqsefttljcs 
thundering beneath the city walls, and report^ i 
the spectators above, by their agitation and ifij^iy 
eyee, those tumultuous disturbances ie eonen^ 
part of the fotest, which had already reaebed thai 
an imperfect way, by the interrepted and Reui| 
echoes of the points of wa r e ha rgsa or rdnilK 
sounded upon the trumpet. 

But, whilst on the outside of her waNtKbisUi 
beheld even this nnpopoloos region all alive vitbail 
tary license and outrage, she suffered DoviokBcsfia 
either party herself. This immunity ibe owed toh 
peculiar political situation. The emperor hid intifi 
for conciliating the city ; the Swedes for CMciiiilaf 
the landgrave: indeed they were suppoied to hs 
made a secret alliance with him for purpoM bon 
only tb the contracting parties. And thedifeRicib^ 
tween the two patrons was simply this, tbaltkeift 
ror was sincere, and, if not disinterested, bad n si 
rest concurring with that of Klosterheim, in the ptia 
nal protection which he offered; whereas Ibe Suit 
in this, as in all their arrangements, regarding Gtai 
ny as a foreign country, looked only tothefioili^ 
vantages of Sweden or its German depciidenciB,irf 
to the weight which such alliances voold pn« 
tiiom in a general pacification. And hesce, in ilttf 
which both combined to make upon tbe forest, ti4 
party professed to commit spoil upon tbe land^' ~ 
distinguished from the city ; whilst tbe Swedish 
of that prince prosecuted their ravagea la tbe 
gravels name, as essential to tlie support of hit c 
For the present, however, the Swedea werei^ 
ponderant party in the neighbourhood ; tbej hi 
tided the chateau of Falkenberg, and made iu 
strong military post; at the same time, howevti,i 
ing into Klosterheim whatsoever was valuable se^ 
the furniture of that establishment, with a caitlW 
of itself proclaimed the footing upon vhicb tii^ 
anxious to stand with the landgrave. 

Encouraged by the vicinity of his mililary to* 

that prince now began to take a harsher looein^ 

terheim. The minor princes of Germanjati^^ 

were all tyrants in virtue of their privily;** 

in some rarer cases tliey exercised tiieae priviie{fl*j 

forbearing spirit, their subjects were weU aviR^ 

they were indebted for this exlraordinaiy iD<^'f^ 

to the temper and gracious nature of the iadifiM 

not to the firm protection of the lawa. But Ihi^ 

reasonable and mildest of the German priBceisi 

been little taught at that day to brook apfof^ 

And the landgrave was by naturd, and the gioooii^ 

of his constitutional temperament, of all m^ ^'^ 

to learn that lesson readily. He bad already net '^ 

just sufficient opposition from tbe civic bodjr aw w 

university interest to excite his pasaion for f*^ 

Ample indemnification he determined opoo i^ I* 

wounded pride; and he believed that tbe tieie aid^ 

I cumstances were now matured for favouring bw'J* 

vindictive schemes. Tbe Swedes were at band; i*^ 

iUight struggle with the citizens would ^^^^r\l^ 

stacles to their admission into tiie garriaon; tboip 

tor some private reasons, he wished to **'''*"J[* 

this extremity, if it should prove posBible. *^ 

milian also was absent, and might never i^*""' ^ 

rumour was even that he was killed ; and ^*°J" ^ 

caution of Adorni and the landgrave led ^°^^ 

hesitating reliance upon what might bs a M''"^^ 

rication of the opposite party, yet at all •'^"^Vj^j- 

detained from Klosterheim by some proaiiDg M^^t 

and the period of his absence, whether long or t^ 

the landgrave resolved to improve in such a w«7 



should make his return unavailimr. 

Of Maximilian the landgrave had do 
knowledge ; he had not so mesh as seen hioi- . 
his spiat aad iatalligencers he was well avare m 
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aut been the chief cembiDer and animater of the im- 
«ri«l parly against himself in the university, and by 
ita presence bad given life and confidence to that par. 
Y "in the city which did not expressly acknowledge 
Inra ae their head. He was aware of the favour which 
ffaijcimilian enjoyed with the emperor, and knew in 
'eneral, from public report, the brilliancy of those 
military services on which it had been built. That he 
raa likely to prove a formidable opponent, had he con. 
inoed in Klosterheim, the landgrave knew too well ; 
nd upon the advantage over him which he had now 
runed, though otherwise it should prove only a tem- 
^oraj-y one, he determined to found a permanent obsta- 
Ae to the emperor^s views. As a preliminary step, he 
prepared to crush all opposition in Klosterheim; a pur- 
>oao which was equally important to his vengeance 
ind his policy. 

This system he opened with a series of Wrannical 
'emulations, some of which gave the more ofl(ence that 
liey seemed wholly capricious and insulting. The 
»tti deals were confined to their college bounds, except 
Lt stated intervals; were subject to a military muster, 
>r cailling over of names, every evening ; were required 
t« reoeive sentinels within the extensive courts of 
tbeir own college, and at length a small court of 
^ard ; witli numerous other occasional marks, as op- 
portunities offisred, of princely discountenance and 
dani^r. 

Ixx the universtty, at that time, firom local causes, many 
y^oung men of rank and fiunily were collected. Thoee 
BTen« who had taken no previous part in the ciMse of the 
iQosterheimers, were now roused to a sense of personal 
indignity. And as soon as the light was departed, a 
largne body of tkem collected at the rooms of Ck>unt 
St. AJdenheim, whose rsnk promised a» suitable counte- 
nance to their purpose, whilst his youth seemed a pledge 
&x the requisite activity. 

Tiie count was a younger brother of the Pal^^ave of 

B^kenfeld, and maintained a sumptuous establishment 

in Klosterheim. Whilst the state of the forest had aL 

lowed of hunting, hawking, or other amusements, no 

man had exhibit^ so fine a stud of horses. No man 

had 90 large a train of servants ; no man entertained his 

fi-iends with such maffnificent hospitalities. His gene- 

roaitj, his splendour, lus fine person, and the courtesy 

witH which he relieved the humblest people from the 

c^>pre8sion of his rank, had given lum a popularity 

amongst the students. His courage had been tried in 

bsHle : but, after all, it was doubted whether he were not 

of too luxurious a turn to undertake any cause which 

caBed for much exertion; for the death of a rich Abbess, 

who had left the whole of an immense fortune to the 

count, as her fiivourite nephew, had given him another 

motive for cultivating peacef;d pursuits, to which few 

men were, constitutionally, better disposed. 

It was the time of day when the count was sure to be 
(ound at home with a joyous party of friends Magni- 
ficent chandeliers shed light upon a table furnished with 
every description of cosUy wines produced in Europe. 
According to the custom of the times, these were drank 
in cups of silver or gold ; and an opportunity was thus 
gained, which St. Amenheim had not lost, of making a 
magnificent display of luxury without ostentation. The 
ruby wine glittered in the jewelled goblet wliich the 
count had raised to his lips, at the very moment when 
the students entered. 

^ Welcome, friends,^ said the Count St Aldenheim, 
pottiiig down his cup, " welcome always; but never more 
than at this hour, when wine and good-ieBowship teach 
us to know the value of our youth.** 

'^Thanks, count, fi'om all of us. But the fellowship 
we seek at present must be of another temper ; our er- 
rand is of business.** 

** Then, friends, it shall rest until to-raorrow. Not for 
the papacy, to which my good aunt would have raised a 
ladder for me of three steps, — ^Abbot, Bishop, Cardinal, 
would I renounce the Tokay of to-night for the business 
of to-morrow. Come, gentlemen, let us drink my aunt*B 
health.** 
** Memory, you would say, count** 

" Memory, most learned friend, you are right : Ah ! 
gentlemen, she was a woman worthy to be nad in re- 
membrancc : for she invented a capital plaster for gunshot 
wounds ; and a jollier old fellow over a bottle of Tokay 
there is not at this day in Suabia, or in the Swedish 
camp. And that reminds me to ask, gentlemen, have 
any of you heard that Gustavus Horn is expected at 
Falkenfaierg ? Such news is astir ; and be sure of this-* 
that, in such a case, we have cracked crowns to look for. 
I know the man. And many a hard night*8 watching 



he has eost me ; for which, if yon i^ease, MHtfeoMD, we 
wiU drink his heakh.** 

** But oor busuiess, dear count**—- 

** Shall wait, please God, until to-morrow; for this is 
the time when man and boast repose.** 

^ And truly, count, we are like— «s you take things— 
to be nun^red with the last Fie, Coast St Aldenheim! 
an you the man that would have us suffer those things 
tamely which the landgrave has begmi 7** 

** Aiid what now hath his serenity beea doinf ? I>oth 
he meditate to abolish Burgundy 7 If 8q» my aith 1 but 
we are, as you observe, Htkk above the brutes. Or, per- 
adventure, will he forbid lavghing^— his highness beuig 
little that way given himself 7** 

'^Count St ^denheim ! it pleases you to jest Bat we 
are assured that you know as well as we, and relish no 
better, the insults which the landgrave is heaping upon 
us all. For example, the sentinel at your own dooi— 
doubtless jrou marked him 7 How liked you him 7**— 

*^ Methought he looked cold and blue. So I sent him 
a goblet of johannisberg.** 

** Yo« did7 sAd the little court of guard — yoo have 
seen thai / and Colonei Von Aremberg, how think you 
of him 7** 

**Why snrdy now he*8 a handsome man: pity he 
wears so fiery a scarf! Shall we drink his health, gen- 
tlemen 7** 

"* Health totiie grtat fiend fint .**' 

** As you please, geotlemeB : it is for yo« to regulate 

the precedency. But at least. , 

Here's (o iny salt— tlM JoOy old SIsBm', 
That fMtad eaeli dajr ftoni breakfast to diooer \ 
Saw way inan yot such an oitbodox fellow, 
In the rooming when sober, la the evening when mellow 1 
Saw any man yet," &e. 

*^Coimt, farewell!** — interrupted the leader of the 
party; and all turned roimd indignantly to leave the 
room. 

** Farewell, gentlemen, as you positively will not drink 
my aunt*s health ; though, after all, she was a worthy 
foUow ; and her plaster for gunshot wounds,**—^ 

But with that word the door closed upon the eoimt*s 
forewell words. * Suddenly taking up a hat which lay 
upon the ground, he exchumed, ** Ah! behold! one of my 
firiends has left his hat Truly he may chance to want 
it on a fi'osty night** And, so saying, ne hastily rushed 
afier the par^, whom he found already on the steps of 
the portico. Seizing the hand of the leader, he whis- 
pered, — 

** Friend! do you know me so little, as to apprehend 
my jesting in a serious sense? Know that two of those, 
whom you saw on my right hand^ are spies of the land- 
grave. Their visit to me, I qtiestion not,' was purposely 
made to catch some such discoveries, as you, my friends, 
would too surely have thrown in their way, but for my 
determined rattling. At this time, I must not stay : 
Come again after midnight— farewelL** 

And men in a voice to reach his guests within, he 
shouted, ** Gentlemen, my aunt, the Abbot of Ingelheim, 
— ^Abbess, I would say, held that her spurs were for her 
heels, and her beaver for her head. Whereupon, baron, 
I return you your hat** 

Meantime, the two insidious intelligencers of the land- 
grave returned to the palace with discoveries, not so 
ample as they were on the point of surprising, but suffi- 
cient to earn thanks for themselves, and to guide the 
counsels of their master. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
That same night a full meeling of the most distin- 
lished students was assembled at the mansion of 
imt St Aldenheim. Much stormy discussion arose 
upon two points; first, upon the particular means by 
which they were to pursue an end upon which all were 
unanimous; Upon that, however, they were able for the 
present to arrive at a preliminary arrangement with 
sufficient hannony. This was, to repair in a body, with 
Cotmt St Aldenheim at their head, to the easUe, and 
there to demand an audience of the landgrave, at which 
a strong remonstrance was to be laid before his hiyhneas, 
and their determination avowed .to repel the indignities 
thrust upon them, with their united roroee. On the se- 
cond they were more at variance. It happened that 
many of the persons present, and amongst them Coimt 
St Aldenheim, were friends of Maximilian. A few, on 
the other hand, there were, who, either f^om jealousy 
of his distinguished merit, hated him; or as good citizens 
of Klosterheim, and oonniected by <4d fomily ties with 
the interests of that town, were disposed to charge Maxi- 
milian with ambitious views of private aggrandisement 
at the expense of the city, grounded ||ipon Uie emperor*! 



fovoar, or upon a supposed marriage with some hify of 
the imperial house. Fer the stm of f anlina's and 
Blaximiiian*s mutual attachment had transpired threqgh 
many of the travellers ; but with some ctrcumsCanpes of 
fieticn. In defending Marimilisn upon those ebarra, 
his fHends had betrayed a natural warmth at the injus* 
tise offared to his character : and the tiveliness of tlis 
dispute on this point, had nearly ended in a way fiital to 
their mianimity on the immediate qoesticni at issoe. 
Good sense, however, and indignation at the landgracvis, 
finally brought them round again to their first rcssio 
tion; and tl£y separated with the rnianimoos intentioa 
of meeting at noon cm the fijflowing day, for the purpose 
of carrym^ it into effect 

But their imanimity on this point was of little vnSi ; 
for at an early hoar on thefoUowiag morning, eysiy tme 
of those who had been present at the meetin|f, was ar^ 
rested by a file of soldiers on a diargeof conspiraey, md 
marched off to one of the city prisons. The Count 8t 
Aldenheim was himself the sole exeeption ; end this was 
a distinction odious to his generous nature, as it drew 
upon him a cloud <yf suspicion. He was sensible that he 
would be supposed to owe his privilege to some disco v e r y 
or act of treachery, more or less, by which hs had merited 
the fiiyoar of the landgraye. Tine foct was, that in tibt 
indulgence shown to \& count, no motive had in f ae n ced 
the hmdgrave but a pohtio oonsideration of the gieat 
fiiyour and induenoe which the count's brother, the pals^ 
grave, at this moment enjoyed in the canap of his own 
Swedish alHes. On this principle of policy, the land* 
grave contented himself with pliunng St Aldenheim un* 
der a slight military oonfinement to his own housa, 
under the guard of a few sentinds posted in his hall. 

For Atm, therefine, under the powerful p rote cti sn 
which he enjoyed elsewhere, there was no great anxiety 
entotained. But for the rest, many of wliom had do 
fiiends, or fiiends who did them the ill service of ene* 
mies, being in fact regarded as enemies by the land* 
grave and ms council, serioos fears were entertained by 
the whole city. Their situation was evidently critioaL 
The landgrave had them in his power. He was noto-, 
riously a man of gloomy and malignant passions ; had 
been educated, as all European princes then were, in the 
notions of a plenary and despotic right over the lives of 
his subjects, in any case where they lifted their pre* 
sumptuous thoughts to the height of cantroUang the 
sovereign ; and, even in drcumstanoes whldi to his ««wn 
judgment might seem to confer much less diocretionary 
power over tne rights of prisoners, he had been suspected 
of directing the course of law and of puniriunent into 
channelsthat would not brook the public knowledge. 
Darker dealings were imputed to^him in the popular 
opinion. Gloomy suspicions were muttered at the fire* 
side, which no man dared openly to avow ; and in the 
present instance the conduct of the lanc%rave was every 
way fitted to fell in with the worst of the public fears. 
At one time he talked of bringing his prisoners to a trial; 
at another, he countermanded the preparations which he 
had made with that view. SosMtmies he spoke of ban. 
ishing them in a body ; and again he avovrod his inten. 
tjpn to deal with their crime as treason. The result of 
this moody and capricious tyranny was to inspire the 
most vague and gloomy apprehensions into the minds of 
the prisoners, and to keep their fiiends, with the whole 
citTjof Klosterheim, in a feverish state of ins ecurity . 

This state of things lasted for nearly three weeks ; hut 
at length a morning of unexpected plessure dawned upon 
the city. The prisoners were in erne night aU released. 
In half an honr the news ran over the town and the 
university ; midtitudes has>4Wied to the ccdl^ge, anxious 
to congratulate the prisoners on their ddiveranoe firom 
the double afflictions of a dungeon and of eonliiraal in* 
security. Mere curiosity also prompted some, who took 
but little interest in the prisoners or their cause, to in- 
quire into the circumstances of so abrupt and unexpected 
an act of graee. One principal court in the ootiege was 
filled wim those who had come upon this errand of 
fiiendly interest or cariosity. Nothing was to be seen 
but earnest and delighted fiioes, offering or aeknowledg. 
ing congratulation; nothing to be heard but the language 
of joy and pleasure— friendly or afiectionate, nniiidiii^ 
to the sex or relation c^ the speaker. Some were talking 
of procuring passports for leaving the town— «ome anti- 
cipating that this course would not be lefl to their own 
choice, out imposed, as the price of his dem^wy, by thv* 
landgrave ;-— all in short was hubbub and joyous uproar, 
when suddenly a file of the city guard, commanded by 
an officer, made their way ruddy and violently througii 
the crowd, advancing evidently to the spot where me 
liberated prisoners were collected in a groop. At that 
moment the Coont St Aldenheim was offering his eoa. 
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gratulations. The friends to whom he spoke, were too 
confident in his honour and integrity to haTe felt even 
one moment's misgiving upon the tme causes which had 
sheltered him firom the landgrave*s wrath, and had thus 
given him a privilege so invidious in the eyes of those 
who knew him not, and on that account so hateful in 
his own» They knew liis unimpeachable fidelity to 
the cause and themselves, and were anxiously expressing 
their sense of it by the warmth of their salutations at 
the very moment when the city guard appeared. The 
count, on his part, was gaily reminding them to come 
that evening and fiilfil their engagement to drink his 
aunt of jovial memory in her own johaunieberg, when 
the guard, shouldering aside the crowd, advanced, and, 
surrounding the group of students, in an instant laid the 
hands <^ summary arrest each upoil the gentleman who 
stood next him. The petty officer who conmianded, 
made a grasp at one of the most distinguished in dress, 
and seized nidely upon the gold chain depending from 
his neck. St Aldenheim, who happened at the moment 
to be in conversation with this individual, stung with a 
sudden indignation at the ruffian eagerness of the men 
in thus abuung the privileges of their office^ and unable 
to. control the generous ardour of his nature, met 
this brutal outrage with a sudden blow at the officer's 
face, levelled with so true an aim, that it stretched him 
at his length upon the ground. No terrors of impend- 
ing vengeance, had they been a thousand times stron£rer 
than they were, could at this moment have availed to 
stifle the cry of triumphant pleasure— long, loud, and 
unfidtering — which indignant sympathy with the op- 
pressed extorted firom the crowd. The pain and humilia- 
tion of the blow, exalted into a maddening • intensity by 
this popular shout of exultation, quickenc^d the officer's 
rage into an apparent frenzy. With white lips, and 
half suffocated with the sudden revulsion of passion, 
natural enough to one who had never befwe encountered 
even a momentary overture at opposition to the authori^ 
with which he was armed^ and tor the first time in his 
life found his own brutalities thrown back resolutely in 
his teeth, the man rose, and by signs rather than the 
inarticulate sounds which he me^t for words, pointed 
the violence of his party upon the Count St. Aldenheim. 
With halberds bristling around him, the gallant young 
nobleman was loudly summoned to surrender; but he 
protested indignantly, drawing his sword and placing 
mmself in aii attitude of defence, that he would die a 
thousand deaths sooner than surrender the sword of his 
fether, the palsgrave, a prince of the empire, of unspotted 
honour, and mMt ancient descent, into the hands of a 
jailer. 

** Jailer !'* exclaimed the officer, almost howling with 
passion. 

** Why, then, captain of jailers, lieutenant, anspessade, 
or what you will. What else than a jailer is he, that 
sits watch upon the prison-doors of honourable cavaliers 7" 
Another shout of triumph applauded St Aldenheim ; for 
the men who discharged the duties of the city guard at 
that day, or ** pet^ guard," as it was termed, corres- 
ponding in many of tl^ir fimctions to the modern police, 
were viewed with contempt by all parties ; and most %f 
all by the military, though in some respects assimilated 
to them by discipline and costume. They were Indus- 
triously stigmatised as jailers; for which there was the 
more ground, as their duties did in reality associate them 
|Hetty often with the jailer ; and in other re^)ects they 
were a dissolute and ferocious body of men, giUhered not 
out of the citizens, but many foreign deserters, or 
wretched runagates fVom the jail, or from the justice of 
the provost marshal in some distant camp. Not a man, 
probably, but was liable to be reclaimed in some or other 
quarter of Germany as a capital delinquent Sometimes, 
even, they were actually detected, claimed, and given up 
to the pursuit of justice, when it happened that the sub- 
jects of their criminal acts were weighty enough to sus- 
tain an energetic enquiry. Hence their reputation be- 
came worse than scandalous: the mingled infamy of 
their calling, and the houseless condition of wretched- 
ness which had made it worth their acceptance, com- 
hined to overwhelm them with public scorn ; and this 
public abhorrence, ^diich at any rate awaited them, 
mere decoration led them too often to countenance and 
justify by their conduct 

**Gaptein of jailers! do your worst, I say," again 
Maculated St Aldenheim. S^te of his blinding passion, 
toe officer hesitated to precipitate himself into a personal 
stmg^ with the count, and thus perhaps afford his an- 
tagonist an occasion for a farther triumph. But loudly 
and fiercely he urged on his followers to attack him. 
Thisn agam, not partaking in the personal wrath of 
their kader, even whilst pressing more and more doeety 



upon St Aldenheim, and calling upon him to surrender, 
scrupled to inflict a wound, or too marked an outrage, 
upon a cavalier whose rank was known to the whole 
city, and of late most advantageously known for his own 
interests, by the conspicuous immunity which it had 
procured him from the landgrave. In vain did the com- 
manding officer insist, in vain did the count defy« — 
menaces from neither side availed to ure;e the guard into 
any outrage upon the person of one who might have it 
in his power to retaliate so severely upon uiemselves. 
They continued obstinately ^t a stand, simply prevent- 
ing his escape, when suddenly liie tread of horses' feet 
aroee upon the ear, and through a long vista were dis- 
covered a body of cavalry firom the casUe coming up at 
a charging pace to the main entrance of the college. 
Without pulling up cm the outside, as hitherto they luid 
always done, they expressed sufficiently the altered tone 
of the landgrave's feelings towards the old chartered in- 
terest of Klosterheim, by plunging through the great 
archway of the coUege^gates ; and then making way at 
the same furious pace through the assembled crowds, 
who broke rapidly away to me right and to the left, 
they reined up directly abreast o( the city guard and 
their prisoners. 

^Colonel Von Aremberg!" said St Aldenheim, **! 
perceive your errand. To a soldier I surrender mjrself ; 
to this tyrant of dungeons, who has betrayed more men, 
and cheated more gibbets of their due than ever he said 
aves, I will never lend an ear, though he should bear the 
orders of every landgrave in Germany." 

*^ You do well," replied the colonel ; ** but for this man, 
count, he bears no orders fi'om any landgrave, nor will 
ever again bear orders from the landgrave of X- 
Gentlemen, you are all my prisoners ; and you will ac- 
company me to the castle. Count St Aldenheim, I am 
sorry tKat there is no longer an exemption for yourself. 
Please to advance. If it will be any gratification to you, 
these men" (pointing to the city guard) ** are prisoners 
also." 

Here was a revolution of fortune that confounded 
every body. The detested guardians of the city jail 
were themselves to tenant it ; or, by a .worse fiite still, 
were to be consigned unpiiied, and their case uniudged, 
to the dark and pestilent dungeons which lay below the 
landgrave's castle. A few scattered cries of triumph 
were heard fi'om the crowd; but they were drowned in 
a tumult of conflicting feeUnjrs. As human creatures, 
fallen under the displeasure of a despot with a judicial 
power of torture to enforce his investigaticmsi even they 
claimed some compassion. But there arose, to call off 
attention firom these less dignified objects of the public 
interest, a lon^ train of gallant cavaliers, restored so ca- 
priciously to liberty, in order, as it seemed, to give the 
greater poignancy and bjttemess to the instant renewal 
of their captivity. This was the very fi-enzy of despotism 
in its very moodiest state of excitement Many began 
to think the landgrave mad. If so, what a dreadfyl fete 
might be anticipated for the sons' or representatives of so 
many noble fainilies, gallant soldiers the greater part of 
them, with a nobleman of princely blood at theb head, 
lying under the displeasure of a gloomy and infuriated 
tyrant, with unlimited means of executing the bloodiest 
suggestions of his ven^reance ? Then, in what way had 
the guardians of the jails come to be connected with any 
even imaginary offence? Supposing the landgrave in- 
sane, his agents were not so; Colonel Von Aremberg 
was a man of shrewd and penetrating understanding ;' 
and this officer had clearly spoken in the tone of one, 
who, whilst announcing the sentence of another, aym- 
pathises entirely with the justice and necessity of its 
harshness. 

Something dropped firom' the mis^ble leader of the 
city guard, m his first confiision and attempt at self-de- 
fence, which rather increased than explained tiie mys- 
tery. **The masque! the masque T' This was the word 
wmch fell at intervals upon the ear of the listening crowd, 
as he sometimes directed his words in the way of apology 
and deprecation to Colonel Von Aremberg, who did not 
vouch^ife to listen, or of occasional explanation and dis- 
cussion, as it was partially kept up be^veen himself and 
oneof iiis nearest partners in the imputed transgression. 
Two or three there might be seen in the crowd, whose 
looks avowed some nearer acquaintance with this mys- 
terious allusion than it would have been safe to acknow- 
ledge. But, for the great body of spectators who accom- 
panied the prisoners and their escort to the gates of the 
castle, it was pretty evident by their enquiring looks, 
and the fixed expression of wonder upon their reatures, 
that the wlu^e afiair, and its circumstances, were to them 
equally a subject of mystery for what was past, and 
of Uind terror fi>r what was to oome. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The cavalcade, with its charc^e of prisonefi, m] « 
attendant train of spectatonf, halted at the gateiof^ 
scAloft. This vast and antique pile had now cooie tob 
surveyed with dismal and revoltug feelings, as the i})4 
of a sanguinary despot The dungeons and Ubjiii^ 
of its tortuous passages, its gloomy hafls of todies 
with ^e vast corridors which surmounted the tmnaa 
able flights of stairs — some noble, spacious, and in i 
Venetian taste, capalde of admitting the mirch of a 
army — some spiral, steep, and so unusually narrow sfe 
exclude two persons walking abreast; these, twcdb 
with the numerous chapels erected in it to difiereot nil 
by devotees, male or female, in the femiiies of ferntta 
landgraves through four centuries back ; and hmj^ 
tribunals, or ^ericht-Jcammem^ for dispensb^ jgi^ 
criminal or civil, to the city and territorial dependem 
of Klosterheim; — all united to compose t bodjaf a 
pressive images, hallowed by great historical reui 
brances, or traditional stories, that fi'om in&nc; io m 
dwelt upon the feelings of the Klosterheimers. Ton 
and superstitious dread predominated undoubtedljini 
total impression ; but the gentle virtues exhibited i^i 
series of princes, who had made this their fitTooriie ni 
dence, naturally enough terminated in mcllovn^ h 
sternness of such associations into a reli^oi ite,gtf 
without its own peculiar attractions. But at pna^ 
under the harsh and repulsive character of the reijBtf 
prince, every thing, took a new colour fiom hiijin|M 
habits. The superstitious legends, which bid n is 
fnemorially peopled the 9chlo$9 with spectnl ^pfiiii> 
tions, now revived in its earliest strength, ^xm ig 
Germany more dedicated to superstition in ereyikp 
than at this period. The wild tumnltooiu times, « 
the slight tenure upon which all men held thtii Sii 
naturally threw their thoughts much npon thi it 
world ; and communications with ttiat, or its bortki^ 
secrets, by every variety of agencies, ghosts, dirintii, 
natural magic, palmistry, or astrology, fbnnd in of 
city of the land more encouragement than efer. 

It cannot, therefore, be surprising that the 
known apparition of the Wbite Lady (t legeiui 
affected Klosterheim through the fortunes of its 
graves, no less than severai other princely bocfi 
Germany, descended from the same original ind 
should about this time have been seen in the ddk 
the evening at some of the u|»er windows intbe 
and once in a lof\y gallery of the great chapel 
the vesper service. This lady, generally kixnni ijlf 
name of the White Lady Agnes, or Zs^ Antf 
Weissembergt is supposed to have lived in the W 
14th century, and from that time, even to oaro«sl| 
the current belief is, that on the eve of any f^^ 
of good or evil fortune impending over the three «V 
illustrious houses of Germany which trace tiiefff^ 
from her, she makes her appearance in sooe eoi^ 
ous apartment, great baronial hall or chapel, of <■ 
several palaces, sweeping along in white robes uh 
voluminous train. Her appearance of late i& ^ '^ 
of Klosterheim, confidently believed by the ;reat)4 
of the people, was hailed with secret pleasnre,tf^ 
running some great change in the landgrave's frni^r 
which was but another name for better days to i^ 
selves, whilst of necessity it menaced some great ea| 
the prince himself. Hope, therefore, was predoaiistBt' 
their prospects, and in the supernatural intiaBlMO^ 
coming changes ;— vet awe and deep religiou 
mingled with their hope. Of chastisenient appr 
to the landgrave they felt assured, — some diinrtl 
judgment, like that which brooded over the howf 
GSdipus, was now at hand, — that was the uniTersil i 
pression. H is g loomy asceticism of life seemed to tfff 
secret crimes, — these wore to be brought to lig^^/vl 
these, and for his recent^tyranny, prosperons as itPJ 
seemed for a moment, chastisements were now imp^ 
in^ ; and something of the awe which ^^S^f'^ 
prince so marked out for doom and fatal ^^*'^Vi 
seemed to attach itself to his mansion,— more espe«>^ 
as it was there only that tlie signs and porleDtsa ^ 
coming woe had revealed themselves in the apptnta* 
ofthe White Lady. 

Under this superstitious impression, many « ^ 
spectators paused at the entrance of the <'■**'*' 
lingered in the portal, though presuming that tbecw*^ 
her of justice, according to the fi*ank oW o»^*." ^ 
many, was still open to all comers. Of this ***** 'J 
were speedily disabused by the sudden retreat wj^ 
few who had penetrated into the first ■n*«c*^ 
These persons were harshly repelled in *.<^*""*lJ 
manner, and read to the astonished citiaeDS sooto" 
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upon the new arU of darknoM and concaalmant, 
which the landsrave found it necessary to accoin- 
nv hie new acts of tyranny. 

Von Aram berg and his prisoners, thus left alone in 
A ef the aniechamberiK waited no long time before 
were sammoaed to the presence of the landgrave. 
^AMbi pacing along a ntxiuber of corridors, all carpeted 
> mm to retutn no sound to their footsteps, they arrived 
k «L Uttle halUfroo) which a door suddenly opened, upon 
noisokiis signal exchanged with an usher outside, and 
^•f>]ayed beiore them a long gallery, with a table and a 
»«w eeats arranged at the furUier end. Two gentlemen 
ra^f^ eea l td at ihe table, aoiiously examining papers; 
a oiae of whom it was easy to recognise the wily glance 
f tiie Italian minister, the other was the landgrave. 

Thia ffiace was new on the verge of fifty, strikingly 
■kTKJBoaie in his features, and of imposing presence^ 
rooa ihe unieo of a fine, person with manners oaiisually 
^S^iaifie^. No man understood better the art of restrain* 
ly liie least governable impulses of anger or malignity 
Pittiia the decorums of hia rank. And even his worst 
oeuH throwing a gkKxny, rather than terrific air 
his features, served lees to alarm and revolt, than 
a«ipress the sense ef secret distrust. Of late indeed, 
the too evident indication of the public hatred, hb 
■ Hies of ptflsion had become wiUer and more ferocious, 
nd his self-command less habitually conspicuous. But 
9. 0«HMiralft a gs^nty of insidious courtesy disguised 
mm aU hut penetrating eyes the treacherous purpoee 
£lBtfli heart* 

Ttfte landgrave bowed to the Coa^t St. Aldenheim ; 
ynA» Boinling t* a chair, begged him to understand thai 
» ^riehed to de notbing inconsistent with his regard 
■r th» palsgrave hie brother; and would )>e oooteiit 
witlk hb parole of honour to pursue no fiirther any con- 
pirm^sy afainst himself, in which he might too thought- 
aasly have engaged, and with his retirement from ihe 
fid. J of Kleslerhetm. 

Tln# Goant St. Aldenheim replied, that he and aU the 
sUfaT eavaliers present, aecording id his belief stood 
■pdn the same footing: that they had harboured no 
t^tt^blefeonspitaey, unless that name could attach to 
a purpoee of open expoetulatioB with his higlmess on the 
Mitm^ged privileges of their corporation as a university : 
Ifaat ke Wished not for any dietinotion of treatment in a 
ea«o when aU were equal offiioders, or none at all : and 
finally, that he believed the sentence of exUe from Klos- 
ierheim would be cheerfiiliy accepted by all, or most of 
those present. 

Adorni, the minister, shook his head, and glan<^ 
■ignificantly at the landgrave during this answer. The 
landgrave coldly replied, that if he could suppose the 
coont to speak sincerely, it was evident that he was 
ijitW aware to what length his companions, or some of 
them, had pushed their plots. ** Here are the proofii !** 
and be pomted to the papers. 

*• And now, gentlemen,*' said he, turning to the stu- 
dents, ** I marvel that you, being cavaliers of faintlv, and 
doobilees holding yourselves men of honour, should be> 
guile these poor Knaves into certain ruin, whilst your, 
selves oould reap nothing but a brief mockery of the 
authority which you could not hope to evade.** 

Thus called upon, the students and the city guard 
told their tale ; in which no contradictions could be de- 
teoted.r The city prison was not particularly well secured 
against attacks from without. To prevent, therefore 
any sadden attempt at a rescue, the guard kept watch 
by turns. One man watched two hours, traversing the 
different passages of the prison ; snd was then relieved. 
At three o*ck>cR on the preceding night, pacing a wind- 
ing lobby, brightly illuminated, the man who kept that 
watch was suddenly met by a person wearing a masque. 
and armed at all points. His surprise and consterna- 
tion were great, and the more so as the steps of T^ 
Masque were soundless, though the floor was a stoire 
one. The guard, but slightly prepared to meet an at- 
tack, would, however, have resisted or raised an alarm ; 
but The Masque instantly levelling' a pistol at his head 
with one hand, with the other had thrown open the door 
of an empty cell, indicating to the man by signs that he 
most enter it. With this intimation he had necessarily 
complied; and The Masque had immediately turned 
the key upon him. Of what followed he knew nothing, 
until aroused by his comrades setting him at liberty, 
after some time had been wasted in searching for him. 
The students bade pretty uniform tale to report A 
masque, armed cap-a-pie as described by tlie guard, had 
visited each of their cells in succession; had Tostructed 
them by signs to dress ; and then, pointing to the door, 
by a teriM of direotioof all commttnioated in the some 



dumb show, had assembled them together, thrown open 
the prison door, and, pointing to their college, had mo- 
tioned them thither. This motion tliev had seen no 
cause to disobey, presuming their dismissal to be ac- 
cording to the inode which best pleased bis highness ; 
and not ill-pleased at finding so peaceful a termination 
to a summons which at first, from its mysterious shape 



tending to some more formidable issue. 

It was observed that neither the landgrave nor his 
minister treated this report of so strange a transaction 
with the scorn which had been anticipated. Both 
Ibtened attentively, and made minute enquiries as to 
every circumstance of the dress and appointments of 
the mysterious masque. What was his height? By 
what road, or in what direction, had he disappeared 7 
These questions answered, his highness and his minbter 
consulted a few n^nutes together; and then, turning 
to Von Aremberg, bade him for the present dbmiss 
the prisoners to their homes, an act of grace which 
seemed likely to do him service at the present crbis ; 
but at the same time to take sufficient security for their 
re-appearance. This done, the whole body were liberated. 

CHAPTER X. 

All Klosterheim was confounded by the story of the 
mysterious masque. For the story had been rapidly 
dbpersed ; and on the same day it was made known in 
another shape. A notice was affixed to the walb of 
several pubhc places in these words: — 

** Lan^brave, beware ! hencefbrth not yoii> but I, go- 
vern in luosterfaeim. 



were pretty generally attached to the Imperbl interest, 
the motives of The Masque were no longer judged to 
be politicai Hence it happened that the students 
came forward in a body, and volunteered as members 
of the nightly guard. Being young, mifitaiy for the 
most part in their habits, and trained to support the 
hardships of night watching, they seemed peculiarly 
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and the solemn hour of night, they had understood as^ fitted for the service; and, as the case was no longer of 

*^^Ai — * . «,^«» r..».:^.ki^ :--„^ ^ nature to awaken the suspicions of the landgrave, 

they were generally accepted and enrdled ; and with 
the more readiness, ds the known friends of that prince 
came forward at the same time. 

A nighUwatch was thus establbhed, which promised 
security to the city, and a respite from their mysterious 
alarms. It was distributed into eight or ten diTinoos, 
posted at different points, whilst a central one travels, 
ed the whole city at stated periods, and overiooked the 
beat stations. Such an arrangement was wholly on- 
known at that time in every part of GSermany, and was 
hailed with general appbuse. 

To the astonbbment, however, of every body^ it 
proved wholly ineffectual Houses were entered as 
before; the colbge chambers proved no sanctuary; in* 
desd, they were attacked with a pecnlbr obstUMiey, 
which was understood to express a spirit of retalbtioii 
for the alacrity of the students in combining Ibr the 
pubUo protection. People were carried off as beftre. 
And coDtinnal notices affixed to the gates of thy eei. 
bge, the convento, or the tehhtBt with the signatoie of 
l%e Muque^ annooneed to the poblie hb determioatioB 
to persbt, and hb contempt of the oieasofes organised 
against him. 

The alarm of the eitiaens now became greater than 
ever. The danger was one which courage could not 
&oe, nor prudence make provision for, nor wfltness 
evade. AU alike, who had coco been marked out fbr 
attack, sooner or later fell victims to the obstma^ of 
this mysterious foe. To have received even an inttvi- 
dnal warning, availed them not at all. Sometimes k 
happened that, having reoeivAd notice of suspicions eir- 
cnmsCanoes indicating that The Masque had turned hb 
attention upon themselves, they would assembb round 
their dwellmgs, or in their very ehambers, a band of 
armed men sufficient to set tfie danger at defianoe. 
Bui no seober had they rebxed kv Ummo costly and 
trouMeeome arrangements, no soonet was the sense ef 
peril hilled, and an opening made fbr their unrelentinf 
enemy, than be ^icbd in with hb costomary suocess ;. 
and in a morning or two after, it was annonoeed to the 
city that the^ were also numbered with hb victims. 

Even yet it aeeoaed that something remained in re* 
serve to augment the terrors of the eitiaens, and push 
them to excess. Hitherto there had been no reason to 
think that any murderous viotonee had oocuned in the 
mysterious rencontree between The Masque and hb 
viotims. But of late, in thoee booses, or college oham. 
hers, from which the occupbrs had disappeared, traces 
of bkxxbhed were apparent in some instanoee, and of 
fenwious conflict in others. Sometimes a profiision of 
hair was scattered on the ground ; sometimes fragments 
of drese, or splinters of weapons. Every thing marked 
that on both sides, as thb mysterious agency advanoed, 
the passions increased in intensity ; determination and 
murderous malignity pn the one side, and the fbrj of 
resistance on the other. 

At length the last consn m ms t tion was given to the 
public panic; for, as if expreesly to put an end to all 
doubts upon the spirit in which he conducted hb war- 
fare, in one house where .the bloodshed had been « 
great as to ai^e some considerable lose of Hfb, a notice 
was left behind in the fUlowing terme: **Thu8 it b 
that I punish resbtanoe ; mercy to a cheerihl submb. 
sion; but henceforth death to the obstinate !—Tn 
MAsauK.** 

What was to be done? Some counselled a pubKc 
deprecation of hb wrath, addressed to The Masque. 
But this, had it even oflered any chance of suooeeding, 
seemed too abject au act of abasement to become a large 
city. Under any circumstances, it was too humiliating 
a con&ssion, that, in a struggle with one man, (fbr no 
more had avowedly appeared upon the scene,) they 
were left defeated and at hb mercy. A second party 
counselled a treaty ; would it not be poesibb to barn 
the ultimate objecto of The Masque; and, if such as 
seemed capable of being entertained with honour, to 
concede to him hb demands, in exchange for MOuri^ 
to the city, and immunity from future mobetation ? It 
was true, that no man knew where to seek him : per« 
sonally he was hidden fh>m their reach; but every bmr 
knew how to find him: he was amongst them ; in theiur 



And thb was no empty threat Very soon it became 
apparent that some mysterious agency was really at 
work to counteract the landgrave's designs. Sentineb 
were carried off from solitary posts. Guards even of a 
doxen men were silently trepanned firom their stations. 
By and by, other attacks were made, even more alarm- 
ing, upon domestio security. Was there a burgomaster 
amongst the citixens, who had made himself conspicu^ 
ously a tool of the landgrave, or had opposed the impe- 
rial interest? — ^he was carried off in the nighttime firom 
fab house, and probably fi'om the city. At first this was 
an easy task. Nobody apprehending any special danger 
to himself^ no special preparations were made to meet it 
But, as it seen became apparent in what cause The 
Masque was moving, every person who knew himself 
ohmnious to attack, took means to &ce it Guards were 
multiplied ; arms were repaired in every house ; alarm 
belb were hong. For a time the danger seemed to di- 
minish. The attacks were no longer so frequent Still, 
wherever they were attempted, they succeeded just as be- 
fore. It seemed, in fact, that all the precautions taken 
had no other effect than to warn The Masque of hb 
own danger, and to place him more vigilantly on hb 

nd. Aware of new defences raising, it seemed that 
aited to see the course they would take ; once mas- 
ter of that, he was ready (as it appeared) to contend 
with them as successfully as before. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the city. 
Thoee even, who did not fall within the apparent rule 
which governed the attacks of The Masque, felt a sense 
of indefinite terror hanging over them. Sleep was no 
longer safe ; the seclusion of a man's private hearth, the 
secrecy of bedrooms, was no longer a protection. Locks 
gave way, bars fell, doors flew ppen, as if by magic, be- 
fore him. Arms seemed useless. In some instances a 
party of as many as ten or a dozen persons had been re- 
moved without rousing disturbance in the neighbour- 
hood. Nor was thb the only circumstance of mystery. 
Whither he could remove hb victims, was even more 
incomprehensible than the means by which he succeeded. 
All was darkness and fear ; and tlie whole city was agi- 
tated '«^ith panic. 

It began now to be suggested that a nightly guard 
should be established, having fixed stations or points of 
rendezvous, and at intervab parading the streets. Thb 
was cheerfully assented to ; for, after the* first week of 
the mysterious attacks, it began to t>e observed that 
the Imperbl partv were attacl^d indiscriminately with 
the Swedish. Many students publicly declared that 
they had been dogged throegh a street or two by an 
afmed masque; others had been suddenly confronted 
by him in unfrequented parU of the city in the dead of 
night, and were on the point of being attack^, when 
some alarm, or the approach of dbtant footsteps, had 
caused him to disappear. The students, indeed, more 
particularly, seemed objects of attack ; and, as they 
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Yery centre ; and whatever they might address to him 
in a public notice, would be sure of speedily reaching 
his eye. 

After some deliberation, a summons was addressed 
to The Masque, and exposed on the college gates, de- 
manding of him a declaration of his purposes, and the 
price which he expected for suspending them. The 
next day an answer appeared in the same situation, 
avowing the* intention of The Masque to come forward 
with ample explanation of his motives at a proper cri- 
sis, till which, ^* more blood must flow in Klosterheim." 

CHAPTER XT. 

Meantime the landgrave was himself perplexed and 
alarmed. Hitherto he had believed himself possessed 
of all the intrigues, plots, or conspiracies, which threat- 
ened his influence m the city. Among the students 
and amonff the citizens he had many spies, who com- 
municated to him whatsoever they could learn, which 
was sometimes more than the truth, and sometimes a 
good deal less. But now he was met by a terrific anta- 
l^onist, who moved in darkness, careless of his power, 
inaccessible to his threats, and apparently as reckless 
as himself of the quality of his means. 

Adorni, with all his Venitian subtlety, was now as 
much at fiiult as every body else. In vain had they 
deliberated together, day after day, upon his probable 
purposes; in vain had they schemed to intercept his 
parson, or offered high rewards for tracing his retreats. 
Snares had been laid for bim in vain ; every wile had 
proved abortive, every plot had been counterplotted. 
And both involuntarily confessed that they had now met 
with their master. 

Vexed and confounded, foars for the future struggling 
with mortification for the past, the landgrave was sit« 
ting, late at ni^ht, in the long gallery where he usually 
held his councils. He was reflecting with anxiety on 
the peculiarly unpropitious moment at which his new 
enemy had come upon the stage — the ver^ crisis of the 
struggle between the Swedish and Imperial interest in 
Kloeterheim, which would ultimately determine his 
own place and value in the estimate of his new allies. 
He was not of a character to be easily duped by myste- 
rv. Yet he could not but acknowledge to himself^ that 
tnere was somethinff calculated to impress awe and the 
sort of foar which is connected with the supernatural, 
in (he sudden appearances, and vanishings as sudden, 
of The Masque. He came no one could guess whence, 
retreated no one could guess whither ; was intercepted, 
and yet eluded arrest ; and if half the stories in circula- 
tion could be credited, seemed inaudible in his steps, at 
pleasure to make himself invisible and impalpable to 
the very hands stretched out to detain him. Much of 
this, no doubt, was wilful exaggeration, or the fiction of 
fears self-deluded. But enough remained, after every 
. allowance, to justify an extraordinary interest in so sin- 
ffular a being; and the landgrave could not avoid wish- 
ing that chance might oflbr an opportunity to himself 
of observing him. 

Profound silence had for some time reigned through- 
out the castle. A dock which stood in the room, 
broke it for a moment by striking the quarters; and, 
raising his eyes, the landgrave. perceived that it was 
past twa He rose to retire for the night, and stood for 
a moment musing with one hand resting upon the 
table. A momentary feeling of awe came across him, 
as his eyes travelled throuch the gloom at the lower 
end of the room, on the sudden thmight — that a being 
00 mjrsterioos, and capable of piercing through 00 
many impediments to toe interior of every mansion in 
Kloeterheim, was doubtless likely enough to visit the 
castle : nay, it would be no ways improbable that he 
should penetrate to this very room. What bars had 
yet been found sufficient to repel him? And who 
could pretend to calculate the hour of his visit ? This 
niffht even might be the time which he would select. 
Thinking thus, the landgrave was suddenly aware of 
a dusky figure entering the room bv a door at the lower 
end. The room had the length and general proportions 
of a gallery, and the further end was so remote from 
the candleii which stood on the landgrave's table, 
that the deep gloom was but slightly penetrated by 
their rays. Light, however, there was, sufficient to 
display Uie outline of a figure slowly and inaudibly ad- 
vancing up the room. It could not be said that the 
figure advanced stealthily : on the coetrory, its motion, 
carriage, and bearing, were in the highest degree digni- 
fied and solemn. wA the feeling of a stealthy purpose 
«ras suggested by the perfoct silence of its tread. The 
motion m a shadow oould not be more noiseless. And 



this circumstance confirmed the landgrave's first im- 
pression, that now he was on the point of accomplish- 
mg his recent wish, and meeting that mysterious being 
who was the object of so much awe, and the author of 
so far-spread a panic. 

He was right; it was indeed The Masque, armed 
cap-a-pie as usual. He advanced with an equable add 
determined step in the direction of the landgrave. 
Whether he saw his highness, who stood a little m the 
shade of a large cabinet, could not be known; the 
landgrave doubted not that he did. He was a prince 
of firm nerves by constitution, and of great intrepidity, 
— yet, as one who shared in the superstitions of his age, 
he could not be expected entirely to suppress an emo- 
tion of indefinite apprehension as he now beheld the so- 
lemn approach of a being, who, by some unaccountable 
means, had trepanned so many difierent individuals 
from so many difierent houses, most of them prepared 
for self-defonce, and fenced in by the protection of 
stone walls, locks, and bars. 

The landgrave, however, lo^t none of his presence 
of mind ; and in the midst of his discomposure, as his 
eye fell upon the habiliments of this mysterious person, 
and the arms and military accoutrements which he 
bore, naturally his thoughts settled upon the more 
earthly means of annoyance which this martial appari- 
tion carried about him. The landgrave was himself 
unarmed, — he had no arms even within reach, — ^nor 
was it possible for him in his present situation very 
speedily to summon assistance. With these thoughts 
passing rapidly through his mind, and sensible that, in 
any view of his nature and powers, the being now in 
his presence was a very formidable antagonbt, the 
landgrave could not but reel relieved from a burden of 
anxious tremors, when he saw The Masque suddenly 
turn towards a door which opened about half way up 
the room, and lead Into a picture-gallery at right 
angles with the room in which they both were. 

Into the picture-gallery The Masque passed at the 
same solemn pace, without apparently looking at the 
landgrave. This movement seemed to argue, either 
that he purposely declined an interview with the 
prince, and thai might argue fear, or that he had not 
been aware of his presence ;— either supposition, as im- 
plying something of human infirmity, seemed incompa- 
tible with supernatural faculties. Partly upon this 
consideration, and partly, perhaps, because he suddeply 
recollected that the road taken by The Masque would 
lead him directly past the apartments of the old senes- 
chal, where assistance might be summoned, the land- 
grave found his spirits at this moment revive. The 
consciousness of rank and birth also came to his aid, 
and that sort of disdain of the aggressor, which posses- 
ses every man — brave or cowardly olike^within the 
waUs of his own dwelling : — unarmed as he was, he de- 
tormined to pursue, and perhaps to speak. 

The restraints of high breeding, and the ceremonious 
decorum of his rank, involuntarilv checked the land- 
grave from pursuing with a hurried pace. He advanced 
with hb habitual gravity of step, so that The Masque 
was halfway down the gallery before the prince entered 
it. This gallery, fumidied on each side with pictures, 
of which some were portraits, was of great length. 
The Masque and the prince continued to advance, pre- 
serving a pretty equal distance. It did not appear by 
any sign or gesture that The Masque was aware of the 
Undgrave's pursuit. Suddenly, however, he paused — 
drew his sword — halted; the landgrave also halted; 
then turning half round, and waving with his hand to 
the prince so as to solicit his attention, slowly The 
Masque elevated the point of his sword to the level of a 
picture — it was the portrait of a young cavalier in a 
hunting dress, blooming with youth and youthful ener- 
gy. The landgrave turned pale, trembled, and was 
ruefiilly agitated. The Masque kept his sword in its 
position for half a muoute : then dropping it, shook his 
head, and raised his hand with a peculiar solemnity of 
expression. The landgrave recovered himself— his 
features swelled with passion — he quickened his step, 
and again followed in pursuit. 

llie Masque, however, had by this time turned out of 
the ^^ery mto a passage, which, after a single curve, 
terminated in the private room of the seneschaL Be- 
lieving that his ignorance of the localities was thus lead- 
ing him on to certain capture, the landgrave pursued 
more leisurely. The passage was dimly lighted ; every 
image floated in a ckmdy obscurity; and, upon reaching 
the curve, it seemed to the landgrave that The Masque 
was just on the point of entering the seneschal's room. 
No other door was heard to open; and he felt assured 



that he had seen the lofbr figure of The Masque g^ 
into that apartment. He again quickened bii ite^ 
li^t burned within, the door stood ajar ; qniedy ^ 
prince pushed it open, and entered with the fblkitiA 
ronce that he should here at length overtake the oIm 
of his pursuit 

Great was his consternation upon finding in a i«s, 
which presented no outlet, not a living creature es&t 
the elderly seneschal, who lay quietly sleepiof k h 
arm-chair. The firbt impulse of the prince was to m 
ken him. roughly, that he might summooaid ad» 
operate in the search. One glance atajitperopai^ 
table arrested his hand. He saw a name writteaiiB^ 
interesting to his fears beyond all others m tbcvaU 
His eye was riveted as by fascination to the paper, ft 
read one instant That satisfied liim that the old lu. 
chal must be overcome by no counterfeit slmnben, ffb 
he could thus surrender a secret of capital impoitaa 
to the fifaze of that eye firom which above all otiKoH 
must £sire to screen it One moment he deEbeSBt 
with himself; the old man stirred, and muttered is i 
dreams ; the landgrave seized the paper, and itooditi 
solute for an instant whether to awdt his wijuss^ 
and authoritatively to claim what so neariy ooocend 
his own interest, or to retreat with it fiom the ran i» 
fore the old man should be aware of the prince's lia 
or his own loss. 

But the seneschal, wearied perhaps witfafODeuBgnl 
exertion, had but moved in his choir ; ogamhe conyd 
himself to deep slumber, made deeper by the wmAi 
a hot fire. The raving of the wind, as it vfaistkdnd 
this angle of the 8ehlo$8t drowned all somuk tktf odi 
have disturbed him. The landgrave secreted tbepfen 
nor did any sense of his rank and character iatofneti 
check him in an act so unworthy of an hooooniiie » 
volier. Whatever crimes he had hitherto oonuniltiit 
authorised, this was perhaps the first instance m iM 
he had oflTended by an instance of petty knivm. & 
retired with the stealthy pace of a robber inxoBk 
evade detection ; and stole bock to his own apulirt 
with an overpowering interest in the disooveij kU 
made so accidentally, and with an anxie^ to ioi«^; 
it farther, which absorbed for the time all other sa' 
and banished from his thou^ts even Tbfi Masqaekia 
self^ whose sudden appearance and retreat had ii U 
thrown into his hands the secret which now lo (dl 
sively disturbed him. 

CHAPTER XH. 

Meantime The Masque continued to haraistiita^ 
grave, to baffle many of his wiles, and to b<w 
his most politic schemes. In one of the manypicp 
which he affixed to the castle gates, be descTw* 
landfirrave as ruling in Klosteraeim by day, tri w 
self by night. Sarcasms such as tliese, to^tto* 
the practical insults which The Masqae coeM 
oflered to the landgrave, by foiling his avowed dti^ 
embittered the princess existence. The iojnry daa^ 
his political schemes of ambition at thii ptrlin' 
crisis was irreparable. One after one, all the i{^ 
and tools by whom ho could hope to work opa v 
counsels of tho Klostcrheim authorities, had beea » 
moved. Losing their influence, he bad lost eTerjfJ 
of his own. Nor was this all ; he was reproscW 
the general voice of the city as the original a^* 
a calamity, which he had since shown bi'^J^ 
tent to redress. Ho it was, and his cause, wbia ^ 
drawn upon the people, so fatally trepanned, the kJ 
tilUy of the mysterious Masque. But for hia bi|iia« 
all the burgomasters, captains, city-officert, ^ *n 
now be sleeping in their beds ; whereas the basl a* 
which could be surmised for the most of tbeiDi**^ 
that they were sleeping in dungeons ; vnm 
9k their graves. And thus the hmdgrave'a cans 
merely lost its most efficient partisans, but tbro 
their loss determined the wavering against him, t^ 
ated the few who remained of his own faclioo,^ 
gave strength and encouragement to the gtntni t* 
afiection which had so long prevailed. 
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Thw it happened that the conspiralore, or suspect- 
ed eompirators, eoald not be brought to trial, or to 
punifbment without a trial. Any spark of fi-esh irri- 
tation falling upon the present combustible temper of 
the populace, would not fail to produce an explosion. 
Kreeh conspirators, and real ones, were thus encourag- 
ed to arise. The university, the city, teemed with 
plotSf The goTemmont of the prince was exhausted 
with the growing labour of tracing and counteracting 
them. And, by little and little, matters came into 
snob a condition, that the control of the city, though 
still continuing in the landgrave's hands, was main- 
tained by mere martial force, and at the very point of 
th« sword. And in no long time, it was feared, that, 
with so general a principle of hatred to combine the 
populace, and so large a body of military students to 
head them, the balance of power, already approaching 
to an equipoise, would be turned against the landgrave's 
government. And, in the best event, his highness could 
now look for nothing fVom their love. All might be 
reckoned for lost that could not be extorted by force. 

This state of things had been brought about by the 
dreadful Masque, seconded, no doubt, by those whom 
he had emboldened and aronsed within; and, as the cli. 
max and crowning injury of the whole, every day unfold- 
ed more and more the vast importance which Klosterheim 
would toon possess as the centre and key of the move- 
ments lo be anticipated in the coming campaign. An 
electoral cap would perhaps reward the services of the 
landgrave in the general pacification, if he could pre- 
sent himself at the German diet as the possessor de 
facto of Klosterheim and her territorial dependencies, 
and with some imperfect possession (fejsre; still more, 
if he oould plead the merit of having brought over 
this state, so important from ^ocal situation, as a will- 
itig ally to the Swedish interest. But to this, a free 
^oteof the city was an essential preliminary; and 
from that, through the machinations of The Masque, 
he was now further than ever. 

The temper of the prince began to give way under 
these accumulated provocations. An enemy for ever 
aiming his blows with the deadliest efkct ; for ever stab- 
bing in the dark ; yet charmed and consecrated from all 
ret^iation ; always met with, never to be found ! The 
landgrave ground his teeth, denched his fists, with 
spasms of fury. He quarreUed with his ministers; 
svrore at the officers; cursed the sentinels; and the 
st(^ went through Kloeterheim that he had kicked 



Certain it was, under whatever rtimulus, that Adomi 
pot fcith much more zeal at last for the apprehension of 
Tlie Masque. Come what would, he publicly avowed 
that six d^ys more should not elapse without the arrest 
of this ** ruler of Klosterheim by night** He had a 
scheme for the purpose, a plot baited for snaring him ; 
and he pledged his reputation as a minister and an in- 
trunner, npon its entire success. 

On the following day, invitations were issued by 
Adomi, in his liignnes8*8 name, to a masqued ball on 
that day week. Ine &shion of masqued entertainments 
h»d beoi recently introduced from Italy into this se- 
questered nook of Crermany ; and here, as there, it had 
been abused to purposes of criminal intrigue. 

I^te of the extreme unpopularity of the landgrave 
with the low and middle classes of tfie city, among the 
highest his little court still continued to rarnish a cen- 
tru resort to the rank and high blood, converged in such 
mrasosl proportion within the waUs . of IQosterheim. 
The «dUos9 was still looked to as the standard and final 
ooort of appeal in all matters of taste, elegance, and 
high breedmg. Hence it naturally happened that every 
body, with any claims to snch an honour, was anxious 
to receive a ticket of admission; — ^it became the test for 
ascertaining a per6on*s pretensions to mix in the first 
circle^ of society ; and with this extraordinary zeal for 
obtaining an admission, naturally increased the minis- 
ter*s rigpor and fastidiousnesa in pressing the usual in- 
vestigation of the claimant's qualifications. Much of- 
Jence was given on both sides, and many sneers hazard- 
ed at the minister himself^ whose pretensions were sup- 
posed to be of the lowest description. But the result 
was, that etactly twelve hundred cards were issued ; 
these were regularly numbered, and below the device 
engraved upon the card was impressed a seal bearing 
the. arms and motto of t^ Landgraves of X . 

Every prejcantion was taken for carrying into effect 
the scheme, %ith all its details, as concerted by Adomi ; 




and the third day of the following week was announced 
as the day of the expiscted/e/e. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The morning of the important day at length arrived, 
and all Klosterheim was filled with^ expectation— even 
those who were not amongst the invited shared in the 
anxiety ; for a great scene was looked for, and perhaps 
some tragical explosion. ■ The undertaking of Adomi 
was known ; it had been published iibroad that he was 
solemnly pled^d to effect the arrest of The Masque; 
and by many it was believed that he would so far suc- 
ceed, at the least, as to bring on a public collision with 
that extraordinary j)er8onage. As to the issue, most 
people were doubtful. The Masque having' hitherto so 
uniformly defeated the best-laid schemes for his appro- 
hension. But it was hardly questioned that the public 
challenge offered to him by Adorni would succeed in 
bringing him before the public eye. This challenge 
had taken the shape of a public notice, posted up in the 
places where The Masque had usually affixed his own ; 
and it was to the following effect;— >♦ That the noble 
strangers now in Klosterheim, and others invited to the 
landgrave*s/e/e, who might otherwise feel anxiety in 
presenting themselves at Uie seklost, firom an apprehen- 
sion of meeting with the criminal disturber of the pub- 
lic peace, known by the appellation of The Masque, were 
requested by authority to lay aside afl apprehensions of 
that nature, as the most energetic measures had been 
adopted to prevent or chastise upon the spot any such 
insufferable intrusion ; and for The Af asque himself, if he 
presumed to disturb the company by his presence, he would 
be seized where he stood, and without farther enquiry 
committed to the provost marshal for instant execution ; 
—on which account, all persons were warned carefully to 
forbear from intrusions of simple curiosity, since in the 
hurry of the moment it might be difficult to make the 
requisite distinctions.*' 

It was anticipated that this insulting notice would 
not long go without an answer from The Masoue. Ac- 
cording^, on the following morning, a placard, equally 
conspicuous, was posted up in the same public places, 
side by side with that to which it replied. It was coudi- 
ed in the following terms : — ^That he who ruled by night 
in Klosterheim, could not suppose himself to be exclud- 
ed from a nocturnal fete given by any person in that 
city. That he must be allowed to believe himself invit- 
ed by the prince, and would certainly have the honour 
to accept his highness*s obliging summons. With re- 
md to the low personalities addressed to himself that 
he could not descend to notice any thing of that nature 
coming from a man so abject as Adomi, until he should 
first have cleared himself from the imputation of having 
been a tailor in Venice at the time of the Spanish con- 
spiracy in 161 8, and banished from that city, not for any 
suspicions that could have settled upon him and his 
eight journeymen as making up one conspirator, but on 
account of some profossiomu tricks in making a doublet 
for the doge. For the rest, he repeated that he would 
not fail to meet the landgrave and his honourable com- 
pany. 

All Klosterheim laughed at the public mortification 
offered to Adomi's pride ; for that minister had incurred 
the public dislike as a foreigner, and their hatred on the 
scOTc of private character. Adorni himself foamed at 
the mouth with rage, impotent for the present, but 
which he prepared to give, deadly effect to at the proper 
time.^ But whilst it laughed, Klosterheim also trem- 
bled. Some persons indeed were of opinion, that the 
answer of The Masque was a mere sportive efiusion of 
malice or pleasantry from the students, who had suffered 
so much by his annoyances. But the majority, amongst 
whom was Adomi himself thought otherwise. Apart 
even from the reply, or the insult which had provoked it, 
the general impression was, that The Masque would not 
have fiiiled in attending a fostival, which, by the very 
costume which it imposed, offered so favourable a cloak 
to his own mysterious purposes. In this pcrsui^ion, 
Adomi took aJl the precautions which personal ven- 
geance and Venitian subtlety could suggest, for avaifing 
himself of the single opportunity that would perhaps 
ever be allowed him for entrapping this public encftny, 
who had now become a private one to himself^ 

These various incidents had iumished abundant mat- 
ter for conversation in Klosterheim, and had carried the 
public expectation to the higliest pitch of anxie^, some 
time before the great evening arrived. Leisure luid been 



allowed for fear, and every possible anticipation of the 
wildest character, to unfold themselves. Hope, even, 
amongst many, was a predominant sensation. Ladies 
were preparing for hysterics. Cavaliers, besides the 
swords which they wore as regular articles of dress, 
were, providing themselves witn stilettoes against any 
sudden rencontre hand and hand, or any unexpected sur- 
prise. ^ Armourers and furbishers of weapons were as 
much in request as the more appropriate artists who 
minister to such festal occasions. These again were 
summoned to give their profbssional aid and attendance 
to an extent so much out of proportion to their numbers 
and their natural power of exertion, that they were har- 
rassed beyond all physical capacity of endurance, and 
found their ingenuity more heavily taxed to find perso- 
nal substitutes amongst the trades most closely connect- 
ed with their own, than in any of the contrivances 
which more properly fell within the busine^ of their 
own art Tailors, horse-milliners, shoemakers, friseurs, 
drapers, mercers, tradesmen of every description, and 
servants of every class and denomination were summon- 
ed to a sleepless activity — each in his several vocation, 
or in some which he undertook by proxy. Artificers 
who had escaped on political motives from Nuremburg 
and other imperial cities, or from the sack of Magde- 
burg, now showed their ingenuity, and their readiness 
to earn the bread of indnst^ ; and if Klosterheim re. 
sembled a hive in the close-packed condition of its in-^ 
habitants, it was now seen that the resemblance held 
good hardly less in the industry which, upon a sufficient 
excitement, it was able to develope. But in the midst 
of all this stir, din, and unprecedented activity, what- 
ever occupation each man found for his thoughts or for 
his hands in his separate employments, all hearts were 
mastered by one domineering interest — the approaching 
collision of'^the landgrave, before his assembled coort, 
with the mysterious agent who had so kmg troubled his 
repoee. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The day at length arrived ; the guards were posted in 
unusual strength ; the pages of honour, and servants in 
their state dresses, were i&awn up in long and ttorgeonu 
files along the sides of the vast gothic halls, which ran ' 
in continued succession from the front of the achlon to 
the more modem saloons in the rear ; bands of military 
music, collected from amongst the foreign prisoners of 
various nations at Vienna, were stationed m their national 
costume— Italian, Hungarian, Turkish, or Croatian — ^in 
the lofty galleries or corridors which ran round the halls; 
and the deep thunders of the kettle-druias, relieved by 
cjrmbals and wind instruments, began to fill the mazes 
of the palace as early as seven o*cTock in the evening; 
for at that hour, according to the custom then ostablished 
in Germany, such entertainments commenced. Repeated 
volleys from long lines of musketeers, drawn up m the 
square, and at the other entrances of the palace, with the 
deep roar of artillery, announced the arrival of the more 
distinguished visiters ; amongst whom it was rujpoured 
that several officers in supreme command from the Swe. 
dish camp, already collected in the neighbourhood, were 
this night coming tnec^ittto— availing themselves of their 
masques to visit the landgrave, and improve the terms 
of their alliance, whilst Uiey declined the risk which 
they might have brought on themselves by too open a 
visit in Uieir own avowed characters and persons, to a 
town so unsettled in its state of feeling, and so friendly 
to the emperor, as Klosterheim had notoriously become. 

From seven to nine o*clock, in one unbroken line of 
succession, gorgeous parties streamed along through 
the halls, a distance of full half a quarter of a mile, until 
they were checked by the barriers erected at the entrance 
to the first of the entertaining rooms, as the station for 
examining the tickets of admission. This du^ was ful- 
filled in a way which, though really rigoVous in the ex- 
treme, guve no inhospitable annoyance to the visiters— 
the bejrriers themselves concealed their jealous purpose 
of hostility, and in a manner disavowed the secret awe 
and mysterious terror which brooded over the evening, 
by the beauty of their external appearance. They pre- 
sented a triple line of gilt lattice-work, rising to a great 
altitude, and connected with the fretted roof by pendent 
draperies of the most magnificent velvet, intermingled 
with banners and heraldic trophies suspended from the 
ceiling, and at intervals slowly agitated in the currents 
which, now and then swept these aerial heights. In the 
centre of the lattice opened a single gate, on each side of 
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which was ftationed a couple of 'lentMiola armed to the 
teeth ; and this arransement was repeated three times, 
so rigorous was the vigUanoe employed. At .the second 
of the gates, where the bearer of a for^[ed ticket would 
have found himself in a sort of trap, with absolutely no 
possibility of esca]^, every individual of each successive 
party presented his card of admission, and, fortunately 
for the convenience of the company, in consequence of 
the particular precaution used, one moment*s inspection 
sufficed, llie cards had been issued to the {larties in- 
vited not very long before the .time of assembling ; con- 
sequently, as eadi was sealed with a private seal of the 
Iandgravc*s, sculptured elaborately with his armorial 
bearings, forgery would have been next to impossible. 

These arrangements, however, were made rather to 
relieve the company from the too powerful terrors which 
haunted them, and to possess them from the first with a 
sense of security, than for the satisfaction of the land- 

Srave or his minister. They were sensible that The 
lasque had it in his power to command an acosss from 
the interior — and this it seemed next to impossible alto- 
gether to prevent; nor was that indeed the wish of 
Adorni, but rather to focilitate his admission, and aHer- 
wards, when satisfied of his actual presence, to bar up 
all possibility of retreat Accordingly, the interior ar- 
rangements, though perfectly prepared, and ready to 
close up at the word of command, were for the present 
but negligently enforced. 

Thus stood matters at nine o^clock, by which time 
upwards of a thcmsand persons had assembled ; and in 
ten minutes more an officer reported that the whole 
twelve hundred were present without one defiiulter. 

The landffrave had not yet appeared, his minister 
having received the company; nor was he expected to 
appear for an hour — in reality, he was occupied in politi- 
cal discussion with some of the illustrious incogniloe. 
But this did not interfere^ with the progresf of the festi.. 
▼al ; and at this moment nothing could be more impres- 
sive than the far-stretching splendours of the spectacle. 

In one immense saloon, twelve hundred cavaliers 
and ladies, attired in the unrivalled pompi of that age, 
were arranging themselves for one of the magnificent 
Hungarian dances, which the emperor*^ court at Vien- 
na had transplanted to the camp of Wallenstoin, and 
thence to all the great houses of Germany. Bevies of 
noble. wooi^B, in» every variety of fanciful costume, 
but in eaeb considerable group presenting deep masses 
of black or purple velvet, on which, with the most 
striking advantage of radiant relief, lay the costly 
pearl ornaments, or the •sumptuous jewels so generally 
significant in those times of high auoestnu preten- 
sions, intermingled with the drooping plumes of mar- 
tial cavaliers, who presented almost universally the 
soldierly air of frankness which belongs to active ser- 
vice, mixed with the Castilian grandexsa that still 
breathed through the camps of Germany, emanating 
originally from the magnificent courte of Brussels, of 
Madrid, and of Vienna, and propagated to this age by 
the links of Tilly, the Bavarian commander, and Wal- 
lenstein, the more than princely commander for the 
•-emperor. Figures and habiliments so commanding 
were of themselves enough to fill the eye and occupy 
the imagination ; bat, beyond all this, feelings of awe 
and mystery, uuder more shapes than one, brooded 
over the whole scene, and diffused a tone of suspense 
and intense excitement throughout the vast assembly. 
It was known that illustrious strangers were present 
incognito. There now began to be some reason for 
anticipating a great battle in the neighbourhood. The 
men were now prenent, perhaps the very hands were 
now visibly displayed for the coming dance, which in 
a few days or even houni, (so rapid were the move- 
ments at this period,) were to wield the truncheon 
that might lay the Catholic empire prostrate, or might 
mould the destiny of Europe for centuries. Even this 
feeling gave way to one still more enveloped in shades 
—The Masque! Would he keep his promise and ap- 
pear? might he not be there already? might he not 
even now be moving amongst them ? may he not, even 
at this very moment, thought each person, secretly be 
near me— or even touching myself— or haunting my 
own steps ? 

Yet, again thought most people, (for at that time 
hardly any body affected to be incredulous in matters 
allied to the supernatural,) was this mysterious being 
liable to touch ? Was he not of some impassive na- 
ture, inaudible, invisible, impalpable? Many of his 
escapes, if trul^ reported, seemod to argue as much. 
If then connected with the spiritual world, was it 
with the good or the evil in that inscrutable region 7 



But then the Uoedshed, the torn dress es , the marks of 
deadly struggle, which remained behind in some of 
those cases where mysterioos disappearances had oc- 
curred, — these seemed undeniable arguments of mur- 
der, foul and treacherous murder. Every attempt, in 
short, to penetrate the mystery of this being^s nature 
proved as abortiye as the attempte to- intercept his 
person; and all efforts at applying a solution to the 
difficulties of the case, made tne mystery even more 
mysterious. 

These thoughts, however, generally as they pervad- 
ed the company, would haVQ given way for a time at 
least to the excitenoent of the scene; for a sudden 
clapping of hands from some officers of the household, 
to enforce attention, and as a signal to the orchestra in 
one of the galleries, at this moment proclaimed that 
the dances were on the point of commencing in another 
half minute, when suddenly a shriek from a female, 
and then a loud tumultuous cry from a multitude of 
voices, announced some fearful catastrophe ; and in the 
next moment a shout of ^ Murder V* frose the blood of 
the timid amongst the company. 

CHAPTER XV. 

So' vast was the saloon, that it had been impossible, 
through the maxe of figures, the confusion of colours, 
and the mingling of a thousand voices, that any thin^ 
should be perceived distinctly, at the lower end, of all 
that was now passing at the upper. Still, so awfbl is 
the mystery of life, and so hideous and accursed in 
man^s imagination is every secret extinction of that 
consecrated lamp, that no news thrills so deeply, or 
travels so rapidly. Hardly could it be seen in what di- 
rection, or through whoso communication, pret in less 
than a minute a movement of sympathixmg horror, 
and uplifted hands, announced that the dreadthl news 
had reached them. A murder, it was said, had been 
committed in the palace. Ladies began to faint; 
others hastened away in search of friends ; others to 
learn the news more accurately ; and some of the gen- 
tlemen, who thought themselves sufficiently privileged 
by rank, hurried off MHth a stream of aritated enqui- 
rers to the interior of the castle. In search of the scene 
itself. A few only passed the guard in the first mo- 
ments of confusion, and penetrated with the agitated 
Adorni through the long and winding passages, into the 
very scene of the murder. A rumour nad prevailed for a 
moment that the landgrave was liimself the victim ; and 
as the road by which the agitated household conducted 
them took a direction towards his highnesses suite of 
rooms, at first Adorni had feared that result Reco- 
vering his self-possession, however, at length, he learn- 
ed that it was the poor old seneschal upon whom the 
blow had fellen. And he pressed on with more cool- 
ness to the dreadfiil spectacle. 

• The poor old man was stretched at his length on the 
floor. It did not seem that he had struggled with the 
murderer. Indeed, from some appearances, it seemed 
probable that he had been attacked whilst sleeping; 
and though he had received three wounds, it was pro- 
nounced by a surgeon that one of them (and that, from 
circumstances, the first) had been sufficient to extin- 
guish life. He was discovered bv bis daughter, a wo- 
man who held some respectable place amongst the ser- 
vanta of the castle ; and every presumption concurred 
in fixing the time of the dreadful scene to about one 
hour before. 

**Snch, gentlemen, are the acta of this atrocious 
monster, this Masque, who has so lonff been the 
scourffe of Klosterheim,** said Adotni to the strangers 
who had accompanied him, as they turned away on 
their return to the company ; ** but this very night, I 
trust, will put a bridle in his mouth.** 

** God grant it may be so !** said some. But others 
thought the whole case too mysterious for conjectures, 
and too solemn to be decided by presumptions. And in 
the midst of afiUted discussions on the scene they had 
just witnessed, as well as the whole history of The 
Masque, the party returned to the saloon. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this dreadful event 
would have damped the spirito of the company : as it 
was, it did but deepen the gloomy exbitement. which al- 
ready had poesession of all present, and raise a more 
intense expectation of the visit so publicly announced 
by The Masque. It seemed as though he had perpe- 
trated this recent murder merely by way of reviving 
the impression of his own dreadnil character in Klos- 
terheim, which might have decayed a little of late, in 
all ite original strength and freshness of novelty ; or, 
as though he wished to send immediately before mm an 



act of atrocity that should form an appropriate benld 
or harbtoger of his own entrance upon tbeseeoe. 

Dreadfiil, however, as this deed of darka«« wai,it 
seemed of too domestic a nature to exerdss 105 eos* 
tinned influence upon so distingoishsd to •nefaUy, w 
numerous, so splenidid, and brought togetlmr ttaoii^ 
tingnished a summons. Again, therefore, the nitqw 
prepared to mingle in the dance; again the tigmitu 
given; again im obedient orchestra preloded to tb 
coming strains. In a moment more, the M tide tf 
harmony swept akmg. The vast sakno,aiH) itie^ 
ing roof, ranff with the storm of music. The nuqoi^ 
with their &ating plumes and jewelled etpi, glM 
through the fine mazes of the Hungarian daocei. A3 
was one magnifieent and tempestuous eoniiuioo,on. 
flowing vrith the luxury of sound and sight, wbeaii 
denly, about midnight, a trumpet soonded, tbe lui 
grave entered, and all was hushed. The glitteraf 
crowd arranged themselves in a half circle at the «^ 
per end of the room ; his highness went rapi<lly rooii 
saluting the company, and receiving their boauni 
return. A signal was again made; the miuic and th 
dancing were resumed; and such was tbe aoiiutica 
and the turbulent delight amon|^ the gtyer put of 
the CGinpany, from the commingUng of joothiiil )M 
with wine, lights, music, and fiMtal convenatioQ, Ik, 
with many, all thoughU of tbe dreadfol Miifi^ 
** who reigned by night in Klosterheini,** had friiedbe. 
fore the exhilaration of the moment. Midnight hi 
come ; the dreadful apparition had not yet ottni 
young ladies began timidly to jest upon tbe nbjed, 
though as jet but fiuntly, and in a tone somewklsn- 
ous for a jest ; and young cavaliers, who, toitka 
justice, had derived most part of their terrors frA\b 
superstitious view of the case, protested to their put* { 
ners that if The Masque, on making bit appeuis^ 
should conduct himself in a manner unbecooiflf ia- 
valier, or offiNisive to the ladies present, they ^^ 
feel it their duty to chastise him; «'thoufffa,"nuida 
^ with resp^ to old Adorni, should The Masque m, 
proper to teach him better manners, or even toe* 
him, we shall not find it necessary to interfere.*' 

Several of the eery young ladies protested that, of i 
things, they should like to see a battle betwen 4 
Adorni and The Masque, " such a k)ve of a qmx JJ 
old Adorni is P* whilst others debated wbethtf nl 
Masque would turn out « young roan or an oM ^ 
and a few elderly maidens mooted tbe pant whftli« 
were likely to be a •» single" gentleman, or horis« 
with a •• wife and fiunily." These and similiii"* 
skms were increasing in vivacity, and ^^^^^NjJ 
and more gaiety of repartee, when suddenly, w 
e^ct of a funeral knell upon their mirth, a «f^ 



began to circulate, that there vhu one nunqtu Mfif 
in company. Persons had been stationed by Ao«w 
different galleries, with instructions to note aecssj 



the 
motions 




suspicion. ^ „ 

bly, or by any other peculiarity of manner ; m 
all, to count the numbers of the total asseoblT. 
last injunction was more easily obeyed than at W 
seemed possible. At this tune, the Hungarian'^ 
which required a certain number of partners to 
the movemenU of the figure, were of tbemselwii 
ficient register of the precise amount of t^^r^i 
gaged in them. And, as these dances contino^'-^ 
Urns time undisturbed, this calculation «»?« ""T^ 
no further computation necessary, ^^'^'^^^ S3 
the account of all who stood otherwise engaged, i" 
list being much the smaller one, was soon ro^" 
the reporU of several diflbreot observers, «^^'<J**j 
diffbrent galleries, and checked by each ow^*fr! 
od in reporting a total of just ttcthoe *«»*'^*r^ 
pereona, after every allowance was made ^^tI 
members of the landgrave's suite, who w«r« «^ 
masqued. . 

This report was announced with considerable WJ 
dation, in a very audible whisper to^dornii^ , 
landgrave. The bua of #gitation attracted "»r° J 
tention ; the whisper was loud enoofffa to catcft w j 
of several; the news went rapidly kindling throop^ 
room that the company was too many ^y^^'^ 
ladies trembled, their knees shook, ">«'/"^^ 
they stopped in the very middle of q^****** J^ p 
halted for their conclusion, and were nerer m^ ^ 
membered by either party ; the very mwie Dep-^ 
falter, the lighU seemod to wane ^^/^^lljua 
fact was now too evident— that The Mtsqw !*°J 
his appointment, and was at this moment la uie n;- 
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meet the landgraTe and hit honoarable coin- 

Adorni and the landflraTe now walked apart Arom 
1^ rest of the boutehold, and were obvioaply oonsalt- 
^fiT together on the next step to be taken, or on the 
roper moment for executing- one which had already 
decided on. Some crisis seen^d approaching. 



ta<i the fears of many ladies were keenly awakened, as 
k^y anticipated some cruel or bloody act of vengeance. 
OH^ poor Masf^usL!" sighed a young lady in ^r ten- 
er-'-hearted concern for one who seemed now at the 
fcercy of his enemies ; *^ Do yon think, sir," addressing 
er partner, ^they will cut him to pieces?'* — ^^*Oh, 
ia.t wicked old Adomi V* exclaimed another; ** I know 
e -v^iil stick the poor Masque on one side, and some- 
ody else will stick him on the other; I know he will, 
konse The Masque called him a tailor : do you think 
soof a tailor, sir?*' — ^^Why, really, madam, he 
Iks like a tailor ; but then he must be a vbry bad 
considering how ill his own clothes are made; and 
k/ott^ yoQ know, is next door to being none at all. Qut 
ee, his highness is going to stop t|;ie music** 

In fact, at that moment the landgrave made a signal 
o ^he orchestra ; the music ceased abruptly ; and his 
lig^ness advancing to the company, who stood eager- 
y Awaiting his words, said — *^ Illustrious and noble 
rieods ! for a very urgent and special cause I will re- 
[oest of you all to take your seats.** 

T*bo company obeyed, every one sought the chair 
lejxt to him, or, if a lady, accepted that which was of* 
ered by' the cavalier at her side. The standers con. 
inumNy diminished. Two hundred were left, one 
lundred and fifty, eighty, sixty, twenty, till at last 
hey were reduced to two,— 4>oth gentlemen, who had 
>^en attending upon ladies. They were suddenly 
Lw&re of tlieir own situation^ One chair only remain- 
sd out of twelve hundred. Eager to exonerate himself 
iroiit suspicion, each sprang furiously to this seat; 
each attained it at the same moment, and each pos- 
sessed himself of part at the samfe instant. As they 
happened to be two elderly corpulent men, the younger 
cavaliers, under all the restraints of the moment, the 
panie of the company, and the ]andgrave*8 presence, 
coald not forbear laughing; and the more spirited 
amongst the young ladies caught the infection. 

His highness was little in a temper to brook this 
lerity; and hastened to relieve the joint occupants 
of the chair from the ridicule of their situation. 
•« Enough r* he exclaimed, ^enough! all my fi-iends 
are requested to i^ume the situation roost agreeable 
to tbem ; my purpose is answered.*' — ^The prince was 
himself standing with all his household, and, as a 
point of respect, all the company rose. {^ At you 
wcre^ whispered the you^g soldiers to their fair com- 
panions.) 

Adomi now came forward. ** It is known,** said he, 
** by trials more than sufficient, that some intruder, with 
the worst intentions, has crept into this honourable 
company. The ladies present will therefore have the 
goodness to retire apart to the lower end of the saloon, 
whilst the noble cavaliers will present themselves in 
succession to six officers of his highnes8*s household, to 
whom they will privately communicate their names 
and quality.** 

This arrangement was complied with, not however 
without the exchange of a few flying jests on the part 
of the younger cavaliers, and their fair partners, as 
they separated for the purpose. The cavaliers, who 
were rather more than five hundred in number, went 
up as they were summoned by the number marked 
upon their cards of admission, and privately communi- 
cating with some one of the officers appointed, were 
sooQ told ofi^, and filed away to the right of the land- 
grave, waiting^ for the signal which sm>uld give them 
permission to rejoin their parties. 

All had been now told off, within a soore. These 
were lilustered together in a group ; and in that group 
undoubtedly was The Masque. Every eye was con- 
verged upon this small knot of cavaliers ; each of the 
spectators, according to his &ncy, selected the one 
who came nearest in dress, or in personal appearance, 
to his preconceptions of that mysterious agent. Not a 
word was uttered, not a whisper ; hardly a lobe was 
beard to rustle, or a feather to wave. 

The twenty were rapidly reduced to twelve, these to 
six, the six to four — three— two; the tale of the invited 
_«as complete, and one man remained behind. That 
wis, past doubting. The Masque ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** There stands he that ^verns Kloeterheim by 
night!** thought every cavaher as. he endeavoured to 
pierce the gloomy being's concealment, with pene- 
trating eyes, or by scrutiny, ten times repeated, to un. 
masque the dismal secrets which lurked beneath his 
disguise. ** There stands the gloomy murderer!** 
thought another. ** There stands the poor detected 
criminal,** thought the pitying young laiiies, ** who in 
the next moment must lay Uu'e his breast to the land- 
grave*s musketeers.** 

The figure meantiipe stood tranquil and collected, 
apparently not in the least disturbed by the conscious- 
ness of his situation, or the breathless suspense of 
more than a thousand spectators of rank and eminent 
station, all bending their looks upon himself. He had 
been leanincf against a marble oolumn, as if wrapped 
up in reverie, and careless of every thing about him. 
But when the dead silence announced that the ceremo- 
ny was closed, that he only remained to answer for 
himself, and upon palpable proof— evidence not to be 
^ainsayed — incapable of answering satisfactorily ; when 
in fact it was bevond dispute that here was at length 
revealed, in bodily presence, before the eyes of those 
whom he had so long haunted with terrors, The Masque 
of Kloeterheim, — it was naturally expected that now at 
least he would show alarm and trepidation; that he 
would prepare for defence, or address himself to in- 
stant flight. 

Far (^erwise !— cooler than any one person beside in 
the saloon, he stood, like the marble column against 
which he had been reclining,* upright, massy, and im- 
perturbable. He was envelopMl m a voluminous mantle, 
which at this moment, with a leisurely motion, he suf- 
fered to fidl at his feet, and displayed a figure in which 
the grace of an Antinous met with the oolumnar strength 
of a Grecian Hercules, presenting, in its tout enMenwle^ 
the majestic proportions of a Jupiter. He stood — a 
breathing statue of pfladiatorial beauty, towering above 
all who were near him, and eclipsing the noblest speci- 
mens of the human ferm which the martial assembly 
presented. A buzz of admiration arose, which in the 
following moment was suspended by the dubious recol- 
lections investing his past appearances, and the terror 
which waited even on his present movements. He was 
armed to the teeth ; and he was obviously preparing to 
move. 

Not a word had yet been spoken; so tumultuous was 
the succession of surprises, so mixed and conflicting the 



But this was not the minister*s intention. ** Seize 
him !'* he cried again impetuously to the soldiers, laying 
his hand on the arm of the feremoet, and pointing them 
forward to their prey. 

"• No !** said the landgrave, with a commanding voice ; 
** Halt ! I bid you.** &>mething there was in the tone, 
or it mi^ht be that there was something in his private 
recollections, or something in the general mystery, which 
promised a discovery that he feared to lose by the too 
precipitate vengeance ofVhe Italian. **■ What is it, mys- 
terious being, mat you would reveal ? Or who is it that 
you now befieve interested in your revelactions ?** 

** Yourself. Prince, it wouul seem that you have me 
at your mercy : wherefore then the coward haste of this 
Venitian hound 7 I am <me ; yon are many. Lead me 
then out — shoot me. But no : fireely I entered this hall ; 
freely I will leave it. If I must die, I will die as a sol- 
dier. Such I am ; and neither runagate f^om a foreign 
land, nor** — turning to Adomi — **• a base mechanic** 

** But a murderer !** shrieked Adomi : ^ but a murderer, 
and with hands yet reeking from innocent blood !*' 

** Blood, Adomi, that I will yet avenge. Prince, you 
demand the nature of my revelations. I will leveal my 
name, my quality, and my mission." 

*♦ And to whom ?** 

** To yourself^ and none beside. And, as a pledge fer 
the sincerity of my discoveries, I will first of all commu-^ 
nicate a dreadfU secret, known, as you fondly believe, 
to none but your highness. Prince, dare you receive my 
revelations?** f ' 

Speaking thus, The Masque took one step to the rear, 
turning his back upon the room, and by a gesture, signi- 
fied his wish that the landgrave should accompany him. 
But at this motion, ten or a dozen of the foremost among 
the young cavaliers started forward in advance of the 
landgrave, in port forming a half circle about his person, 
and m part commanding the open door-way. ^ 

•* He is armed !** they exclaimed ; " and trebly armed : 
will your highness appfoach him too nearly ?** 

**■ I fear him not,** said the landgrave, with something 
of a contemptuous tone. 

** Wherefore should you fear me ?** retorted The 
Masque, with a manner so tranquil and serene as in- 
voluntarily to disarm suspicion : **■ Were it possible that I 
should seek the life of any man here in particular, in 
that case, (pointing to the fire-arms in his belt) why 
should I need to come nearer ? Were it possible that 
any should find in my conduct here a motive to personal 
vengeance upon himself which of you is not near ' 
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the groups was this : — at the lower half of the room, but 
starting forward in attitudes of admiration or suspense, 
were ute ladies of Klosterheim. At the upper <md, in 
the centre, one hand raised to bespeak attention, was The 
Masque of IQoeterheim. l|o his left, and a little behind 
him, with a subtle Venitiafi countenance, one hand 
waving back a half file of musketeers^ and the other 
raised as if to arrest the arm of The Masque, was the 
wily minister Adomi— creeping nearer ahd nearer with 
a stealthy stride. To his right was the great body of 
Klosterheim cavaliers, a score of students and young 
officers nreasing forward to the firont ; but in advuioe of 

the whole, the Landgrave of X , haughty, lowering, 

and throwing out looks of defiance. Tbeae were the po- 
sitions and attitudes in which the first discoverj^f The 
Masque had surprised them ; and these they still retained. 
Less dignified spectators were looking downwards firom 
the galleries. 

^Surrender!** was the first word by which silence 
was broken ; it came fi'om the landgrave. 

** Or die !** exclaimed AdomL 

** He dies in nny case,** rejoined the prince. 

The Masque still raised his hand with the action of 
one idu) bespeaks attention. Adomi he deigned not to 
notice. Slightly inclining his head to the landgrave, in 
a tone to which it might be the head-dress of elaborate 
steel work thai gave a sepulchral tone, he replied^ — 

**The Masque, who rules in Klosterheim by nifht, 
surrenders not. He can die. But first he will com{3ete 
the ceremony of the night — he will reveal himself.** 

** That b superfluous,** exclaimed Adomi ; ** we need 
no further revelations. Seize him, and lead him out to 
death!** 

** Dog of an Italian !** refrfied The Masque, drawing a 
dag* firom his belt, ** die first yourself!** And so saying 
he slowly turned and levelled the barrel at Adomi, who 
fled with two bounds to the soldiers in the rear. Then, 
withdrawing the weapon hastily, he added in a tone of 
cool contempt, ** Or bridle that ooward*s tongue.** 

* I> V> * sort of pislol or carMne. 



such terrors ?** 

Thus challenged, as it were, to a trial of his courage 
befere the assembled rank of Klosterheim, the landgrave 
waved off all who would have stepped forward officiously 
to hb support If be felt any tremors, he was now sen- 
sible that pride and princely honour called upon him to 
dissemble them. And probably, that sort of tremors, 
which he felt in reality, did not point in a direction to 
which physical support, such as was now tendered, could 
have been available. He hesitated no longer, but strode 
forward to meet The Masque. Hb higlmess and The 
Masque met near the archway of the door, in the very 
centre of the groups. 

With a thrilling tone— deep — piercing— full of alarm— 
The Masoue began thus :— 

** To win jour confidence, for ever to establish credit 
with your highness, I will first of all reveal the name of 
that murderer, who this night dared to pollute your 
palace with an old man*s blood. Prince, bend your ear 
a little thb way.** 

With a shudder, and a visible effort of sel^command, 
the landgrave inclined hb ear to The Masque, who 
added — 

** Your highness will be shocked to hear it :** then in 
lower tone,'** Who could have believed it? — It was 
All was pronounced clearly and strongly, ex- 
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cept the last word — ^the name of the murderer : that was 
made audible only to the landgrave*s ear. 

Sudden and tremendous was the effect upon the prince : 
he reeled a few paces off*, put hb hand to the hilt of his 
sword, smote hb forehead, threw firenzied looks upon 
The Masque, — ^now half imploring, noW dark with vin- 
dictive wrath. Then succeeded a pause of profoundest 
silence, during which all the twelve hundred risiters, 
whom he h^ lumself assembled, as if expressly to make 
them witnesses of this extraordinary scene, and of the 
power with which a stranger could shake him to and 
fro in a tempestuous strife of passions, were looking and 
hearkening with senses on the stretch, to pierce the veil 
of silenoe and of durtance. At last the landgrave mas- 
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tered his emotioiis sufficiently to say, ** Well, sir, what 
nextr 

** Next comes a revelation of anotlier kind ; and I warn 
yoo, sir, that it will not be less trying to the nerves. For 
this first 1 needed your ear ; now I shall need your eyes. 
Think again, prince, whetlier you will stand the trial** 

** Pshaw I sir, you trifle with me ; again I tell you " 

But here the landgrave spoke with an affectation of com- 
posure, and with an efibrt that did not escape notice ; — 
^ again I tell you that I fear you not Gro on.** 

" Then come forward a little, please your highness, to 
the light of this iamp»** So saying, with a step or two 
in advance, he drew the prince under the powerful glare 
of a lamp suspended near the great archway of entrance 
from the interior of the palace. Both were now stand, 
in^ with their fiioes entirely averted from the spectators. 
Still more effectually, however, to screen himself from 
any of those gfroups on the left, whose advanced position 
gave them somewhat more the advantage of an oblique 
aspect. The Masque, at this moment, suddenly drew up, 
with his left hand, a short Spanish mantle which de. 
pended from his shoulders, and now gave him the bene- 
fit of a lateral screen. Then, so fiir as the company be- 
hind them could guess at his act, unlocking with his 
right hand, and raising the masque which shrouded his 
mysterious features, he shouted aloud in a voice that 
rang clear through every corner of the vast saloon, 
** Landgrave, for crimes yet unrevealed, I summon you, 
in twenty days, before a tribunal where there is no 
shield but innocence !** and at that moment turned his 
countenance full upon the prince. 

With a yell, rather than a human expression of terror, 
the landgrave foil, as if shot by a thunderbolt, stretched 
at his fiul length upon the ground, lifeless apparently, 
and bereft of consciousness or sensation. A sympathetic 
cry of horror arose from the spectators. All rushed to- 
wards The Masque. The young cavaliers, who had first 
stepped forward as volunteers in the landgrave*s defonce, 
were foremost, and interposed between llie Mascjue and 
the outstretched armsof Adomi,as if eager to seize him 
first In an instant, a sudden and dense cloud of smoke 
arose, nobody knew whence. Repeated discharges of 
fire-arms were heard resounding firom the doorway and 
the passages ; these increased the smoke and the confu- 
sion. Trumpets sounded through the corridors. The 
whole archway, under which The Masque and the land- 
grave had been standing, became choked up with sol- 
diery, summoned by the flurious alarms that echoed 
through the palace. All was one uproar and chaos -of 
masques, plumes, helmets, halberds, trumpets, gleaming 
sabres, and the fierce foces of soldiery forcing themselves 
through the floating drapery of smoke that now filled 
the whole upper end of the saloon. Adomi was seen in 
the midst, raving fruitlessly. Nobody heard — nobody 
listened. Universal panic had seized the household, the 
soldiery, and the company. Nobody understood exactly 
for what purpose the tumult had commenced — ^in what 
direction it tended. Some tragic catastrophe was re- 
ported from mouth to mouth — nobody knew what 
Some said — the landgrave had been assassinated : some 
-^The Masque: some asserted that both had perished 
under reciprocal assaults. More believed that The 
Masque haid proved to be of that supernatural order of 
beings, with which the prevailing opinions of Klostcr- 
heim had long classed him ; and that upon raising his 
disguise, he had retealed to the landgrave the fleshless 
sktul of some forgotten tenant of the grave. This, in- 
deed, seemed to many the only solution that, whilst it 
fell in with the prejudices and superstitions of the age, 
was of a nature to account for that tremendous effect 
which the discovery had produced upon the landgrave. 
But it was one that naturally could be little calculated to 
calm the agitations of the public prevailing; at this mo- 
ment This spread contagiously. The succession of 
alarming events — the murder — the appei^tmce of The 
Masque-^his subsequent extraordinary behaviour — the 
overwhelming imjH^ssion upon the landgrave, which 
had formed the catastrophe of this scenicol exhibixion — 
the consternation of the great Swedish officers, who 
were spending the night in Klostefheim, and reasonably 
sttspected that the tumult might be owing to the sudden 
detection of their own ineoenilo^ and that, in conse- 
quence, the populace of this imperial city were suddenly 
rising to arms — ^the endless distraction and counteraction 
of so many thousand persons — visiters, servants, sol- 
diery, household— ^I hurrying to the same point, and 
bringing assistance to a danger of which nobody knew 
tiie origin, nobody the nature, nobody the issue ; mnlti- 
tode« commanding where all obedience was forgotten, 
■U subordination gone to wreck : these circumstances of 
viiitad to iustaih a scene of absolute? frenzy 



in the castle, which for more t|ian half an hour, the 
densQ columns of smoke aggravated alarmingfy, by rais- 
ing, in many quarters, additional terrors of nre. And 
when at last, after infinite^ exertions, the soldiery had 
deployed into the baUroom and the adjacent apartments 
of state, and had succeeded, at the pomt of the pike, in 
establishing a safe egress for the twelve hundred visiters, 
it was then first ascertained that all traces of The Masque 
had been lost in the smoke and subsequent confusion ; 
and that, with his usual good tbrtune, he had succeeded 
in baffiing his pursuers. 

CHAPTER XVH. 

Meantime the Lady Paulina had spent her time in se- 
cret grief, inconsolable for the supposed tragical fiite of 
Maximilian. It was believed Uiat he ha^ perished. 
This opinion had prevailed equally amongst his firiends, 
and the few enemies whom circumstances had made 
him. Supposing even that he had escaped with life from 
the action, it seemed inevitable that he should have fallen 
into the hands of the bloody tiolkerstein ; and under cir- 
cumstances which would point him out to the ven^eaooe 
of that cruel ruffian — as having been the leader m the 
powerfiil resistance which had robbed him of his prey. 

Stung with the sense of her irreparable loss, and the 
premature grief which had blighted her early hopes, 
Paulina sought her refuge in sohtude, and her consola- 
tions in religion. In the convent where she had found 
a home, the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic service 
were maintained with the strictness and the pomp suita^ 
ble to its ample endowments. The emperor had, himself^ 
as well as several of his progenitors, been a libml bene- 
foctor to this establishment And a lady of his house, 
therefore, recommended by a special introduction from 
the emperor to the attentions of the Lady Abbess, was 
sure of meeting kindness and courtesy in every possible 
shape which could avail to mitigate her sorrow. The 
abbess, though a bigot, was a human being, with strong 
human sensilnlities ; and in both characters she was 
greatly pleased witii the Lady PauHna. On the one 
hand, her pride, as the head of a religious establishment, 
was flattered by the extreme regularity of the Lad^ 
Paulina in oonfvMrming to the ritiiml of her house ; this 
example of spiritual obedience and duty seemed peculiar- 
ly edifying in a person of such distinguished rank. On 
the <^er hand, her womanly sensibihties were touched 
by the spectacle of early and unmerited sorrow in one so 
eminent for her personal merits — for her extreme beauty, 
and the winning sweetness of her manners. Hence she 
readily oftered to the young countess all the attentions 
and marks of sjrmpathy wUich her retiring habits per- 
mitted, and every species of indulgence compatible with 
the spirit of the institution. 

The whole convent, nuns as well as strangers, taking 
their tone from the abbess, vied with each other in atten- 
tions to Paulina. But, whilst acknowledging their kind- 
ness, she continued to shrink from all gei^nu intercourse 
with the sodety about her. Her attendance was con- 
stant at the matins and at vespers ; not unfrequently even 
at the midniglit service ; hut dejection was too rooted in 
her heart, to allow her any disposition to enter into the 
amusements or mixed society which the convent at that 
time offered. 

Many noble strangers had been allowed to take up 
their quarters in the eouvent With some of these the 
abbess was connected by blood, with others by ties of 
ancient friendship. Most of this party composed a Httle 
Society apart from the rest, and c<mtinued to* pursue 
those. amusements or occupations which properly belong- 
ed to their stations and quality, but by tneir too worldfy 
nature, were calculated to exclude the religious members 
of tlic institution firom partaking in them. To this so- 
ciety, Paulina received frequent invitations, which, how- 
ever, she declined so uniformly, that at length all efforts 
ceased to draw her from the retirement which she so 
manifestly adhered to from choice. The motives of her 
dejection became known throughout the convent, and 
were respected ; and it was now reported amongst them, 
from her aversion to society as well as her increasing de- 
votion, that the Lady Paulma would soon take the veil. 

Amongst the strangers was one, a lady of mature age, 
with beauty still powerful enough to roscinate all be- 
holders, who seemed to survey Paulina with an interest 
for beyond that of curiosity or simple admiration. Sor- 
row might be supposed the common bond which con- 
nectnd Uiem ; fo^ there were rumours amongst the sister- 
hood of St Agnes, that this lady baa suffered afflictions 
heavier than fell to an drdinary lot, in the course of the 
war which now desolated Germany. Her nnsband, (it 
was said,) c^ whom no pnore was known than that he 
was sooie officer of high rank, hod perished by the hand 



of violence ; a ^onng daughter, the only duMof tv«t 
three who remained to her, had been carried offini^ 
cy, and no traces remained of her snbtemnnt iite. 1^ 
these misfortunes was added the loss ofWeiUteiai 
rank, which, in some mysterious way, wen lappoie^i 
be withheld fhxn her by one of those fgnA oppRan 
whom war and the poticy of great allies hud tggrudai 
It was supposed even that for the means of mbwlw 
to herself, and a few faithful aUendanta,8he wuin^ 
to the kindness of the Lady Abbess, wUk wfaom^it 
closely connected by ancient friendship. 

In this tale there were many inaocuneies miied ^ 
with the truth. It was true that, in some one ofib 
many dire convulsioiis which had passed fioo kdl 
land since the first outbreak of the Bohemian tmtK 
in 1618, and which had covered with a veil of po^ 
pretexts so many local acts of private fiimilj ieod 4 
murderous treason, this lady haid been deprived of 
husband by a violent deiath under circnuBatukon 
still seemed mysterious. But the fate of her 
any had survived the calamity which took off k 
band, was unknown to every body excefA her 
tial protectress the £ady Abbess. By penniaio6«f! 
powerful friend, who h^d known hear from infticT 
through tiie whole course of her misfortimes,ibe 
permitted to take up her abode in the coDTeot,«Bds 
cial privileges, and was there known by the boh 
Sister Madeline. 

The intercourse of the Sister Madefine witiillKLit 
Abbess was free and unreserved. At all boors %■ 
tered each other^s rooms with the femilitritj of sila^ 
and it might have been thou^t that in erajo^it 
they stood upon the equal fbotmg of near nifatiw,& 
cept that occasionally in the manners of ^ ilm^ 
traced or ima^^ed a secret air of deference tois^' 
desolate Sister Madeline, whidi, as it was net c 
nanced at all by their present relations to etc^ 
lefl people at liberty to build upon it a lar;ge 
ture of romantic conjectures. ' 

Sister Madeline was as regular in her attei 
prayers as Paulina. There, if nowhere eke, 
sure o£ meeting ; and in no long time it becaax 
that the younger lady was an object of ptrticok 
to the elder. When the sublime fugues of tbe aU 
posers for the organ sweUed upon the air, and " 
vast aisles of the chapel with tneir floating lal, 
sound, attention to the offices of the chur<£sernee 
suspended for the time, the Sister Madeline spest 
terval in watching the countenance of Pau&i. 
riably at this period her eyes settled upon tk 
countess, and appeared to court some return ' 
tion, by the tender sympathy which her o«s 
expressed with the grief too Jegibly inscribed r 
llna*s. For some time Paulina, absorbed b; 
thoughts, failed to notice this very particolar 
of attention and interest. Accustomed to the 
crowds, as well on account of her beauty as bei 
tion with the imperial house, she found nolbJag 
distressing in this attention to herself. AAer 
however, observing herself still haunted by the 
furtive glances, she found her own curiofitj 
awakened in return. The manners of Sister 
were too dignified, and her face expressed loo *J 
profound feeling, and traces too inextingoisba^ ' 
trials through which she had passed, to allow re«J 
any belief 3iat she was under the iiifluence of i»J 
nary curiosity. Paulina was struck with a c^ 
feehng, — that she looked upon features wliifhW 
ready been femiliar to her heart, though di«f«» 
Sister Madeline by age, by sex, and by the n^ 
grief: she had the appearance of having passed » 
tieth year ; but it was probable that, spite of & '^ 
complexion, secret sorrow had worked a natu 
in giving to her the appearance of age more 
by seven or eight years than she had really 
Time, at all events, if it had carried off fbr c^ 
youthful graces, neither had nor seemed likely to ^ 
the impression of majestic beauty under e^* 
wane. No one could foil to read the signs br ^ 
finger of nature announces a great dc5iny,an^'n 
bom to command. 

Insensibly the two ladies had established a *i^ 
tercourse by looks ; and at length, upon finding'*' 
Sister Madeline mixed no more than her«^intst| 
ral society of Klosterheim, Paulina had rewM ^ 
the acquaintance of a lady whose deportment 
that she would proye an interesting aoqnaiotaDce, 
her melancholy story and the expression oTb' 
were a sort of pledges that she would be fband i 
pathising fViend. 

Shb had already taken some steps towirdf tbr 
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ent of her wishes, when imezpectedly, on coming out 

m the vesper service, the Sister Madeline placed her- 

^bj the side of Paulina, and thev walked down one of 

lone side aisles together. The saintly memorials about 

01, Uie records of everlBstin|r peace which lay sculp- 

sd at their feet, and the strams which still ascended 

leaven from the organ and the white-robed choir, — 

speaking of a rest Trom trouble so little to be found 

earth, and so powerfully contrasting with the desola* 

08 of poor harassed Germany, — affected them deeply, 

1 both burst into tears. At length the elder lady 

»ke. 

* Daughter, you keep your &ith piously with him 

om you suppose dead." 

^aiilina started. The other continued — 

' Honour to young hearts that ore knit together by 

I so- firm that even death has no power to dissolve 

m ! Honour to the love which can breed so deep a 

•ow I Yet, even in this world, the good ore not alwayt 

unhappy. I doubt not that, even now at vespers, you 

rot not to pray for him that would willingly have died 

you." 

Oh, gracious lady ! when — wheh have I forgot that? 

at other prayer — what other image — is ever at my 

rtr 

Daughter, I could not doubt it ; and heaven some- 
» sends answers to prayers when thev are least ex- 
ed ; and to yours it sends this through me." 
TiXh these words she stretched out a letter to Paulina, 
fainted with sudden surprise and delight on recog- 
ig the hand of Maximilian. . 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

was indeed the handwriting of her lover; and the 
words df the letter, which bore a recent date, an- 
kced his safety and his recovered health. A rapid 
ah of all which had befallen him since they had last 
ed, informed her that he had been severely wounded 
le action with Holkerstein's people, and probably to 
misfortune had been indebted for his life; since the 
uhy of transporting him on horseback, when unable 
: upright, had compelled the party charged with his 
to leave him for the ni^it at Wcddenhausen. From 
place he had been carried off in the niffht-time to a 
" imperial garrison in the neighbourhood by the 
of two faithful servants, who had found little diffi- 
in first intoxicating, and then overpowering, the 
gaard judged sufficient for a prisoner so com- 
\y disabled by his wounds. In this garrison he had 
ered; had corresponded with Vienna; had concerted 
urea with the emperor ; and was now on the point 
ving faXi effect to their plans, at the moment when 
in circumstances should arise to favour the scheme. 
t these were, he forebore designedly to say in a let^ 
lAnch ran some risk of falling into the enemy*s 
b; bat he bade Paulina speedily to expect a great 
ge fi>r the better, which would put it in their power 
^ei without restraint or fear, — and concluded by 
ff utterance in the fondest terms to a lover's hopes 
enderest anxieties. 

Blina had scarcely recovered from the tumultuous 
tions of pleasure, and sudden restoration to hope, 
she received a shock in the opposite direction, from 
imons to attend the landgrave. The language of 
icssagc was imperative, and more peremptory than 
ver before been addressed to herself, a lady of the 
-ial family. She knew the landgrave's charaoter 
lis present position ; both these alarmed her, when 
jcted with the style and languas^ of his summons. 
hat announced distinctly enough that his resolution 
«cn now taken to commit himself to a bold course, 
iger to hang doubtfully between two policies, but 
Y to throw himself into the arms of the emperor's 
IC8. In one view, Paulina found a benefit to her 
B from this Jiaufehtiness of the landgrave's message, 
tras neither proud, nor apt to take offence. On me 
ajy, she was genUe and meek ; for the impulses of 
L and elevated birth had in her been chastened by 
arly acquaintance with great national calamities, 
he enlarged sympathy which that had bred with 
'llow creatures of every rank. But she felt that, in 
tnperfluous expression of authority, the landgrave 
t the same time infringing the rights of hospitality, 
i<sr ovm privileges of sex. Indignation at his un- 
f conduct gave her spirits to fiice him, though she 
bended a scene of violence, and had the more rea- 
> fbel the trepidations, of uncertainty, because she 
znperfectly. comprehended his purposes osxespected 
If. 

e«e were not easily explained. She found the land- 
pacing ^e room with violence. His back was 



turned towards her as she entered ; but as the usher ai^» 
nounced loudly on her entrance, ^ The Countess Paulina 
of Hohenhelder," he turned impetuously, and advanced 
to meet her. With the landgrave, however irritated, the 
first impulse was to complyy with the ceremonious oh- 
servances that belonged to his rank. He .made a cokl 
obeisance, whilst an attendant placed a seat ; and then 
motioning to all nresent to withdraw, bejg;an to unfold 
the causes which had called for Lady Paulma's presence. 

So much art was mingled with so much violence, that 
for some time Paulina gathered nothing of his real pur- 
poses. Resolved, however, to do justice to her own in- 
suked dignity, she took the first opening which offered, 
to remonstrate with the landgrave on me needless vio- 
lence of his summons. His serene highness wielded the 
sword in Klosterheim, and could have no reason for an- 
Ucipating resistance to his commands. 

^The Lady Paulina then distinguishes between the 
power and the right? I expected as much." 

** By no means ; she knew nothing of the claimants to 
either. She was a stranger, seeking only hospitality in 
Klosterheim, which apparently was violated by unpro- 
voked exertions of authority." 

"• But the laws of hospitality," repUed the landgrave, 
" press equally on the guest and the host Each has his 
separate duties. And uie Lady Paulina, in the character 
of^guest, violated hers firom the moment when she formed 
cabals in Klosterheim, and ministered to the fury of con- 
spirators." 

** Your ear, sir, is abused ; I have not so much as 
stepped beyond the precincts oi the convent in which I 
reside, untd this day in paying obedience to your high- 
ness's mandate." 

** That may be ; and that may argue only the more 
caution and subtlety. The personal presence of a lady, 
so distinguished in her appearance as the Lady Paulina, 
at any resort of conspirators or intriguers, would have 
published too much the suspicions to which such a coun- 
tenance would be liable. But in writing, have you dis- 
persed nothing calculated to alienate the attacmnent of 
my subjects ?" 

The Lady Paulina shook her head , she knew not even 
in what direction the landgrave's suspicions pointed. 

" As, for examine, this--doe8 the Lady Paulina recog- 
nise this particular paper 7" 

Saying this, he drew forth from a portfolio a letter or 
paper of instructions, consisting of several sheets, to 
which a large ofiicial seal was attached. The countess 
glanced her eye over it attentively ; in one or two places 
Uie words MaxvmUian and Klosterheim attracted' her at- 
tention ; but she felt satisfied at once that she now saw it 
for the first time. 

** Of this paper," she said at length, in a determined 
tone, ** I know nothing.- The handwriting I believe I 
may have seen before. It resembles that of one of the 
emperor's secretaries. Beyond that, I have no means of 
even conjecturing its origin." 

** Beware, madam, beware how far you commit your- 
self. Suppose now this paper were actually brought in 
one of your ladyship's mails, amongst your own private 
property." 

" Tliat may very well be," said Lady Paulina, ** and 
yet imply no falsehood on my part ralsehood I 1 dis- 
dain such an insinuation; your highness has been the 
first person who ever dared to make it.'* At that moment 
she called to mind the robbery of her carriage at Walden- 
hausen. Colouring deeply with indignation, she added, 
** Even in the case, sir, which you have supposed, as un- 
conscious bearer of this or any other paper, I am still in- 
nocent of the intentions ytrhkii such an. act might argue 
in some pec^ile. I am as incapable of offendii^ in that 
way, OS I shall always be of disavowing any of my own 
acts, according to your ungenerous insinuation. But 
now, sir, tell me how far those may be innocent who 
have possessed themselves of a paper carried, as your 
highness alleges, among my private bii|rgage 7 Was it 
for a prince to countenance a robbery of that nature, or 
to appropriate its spoils 7" 

The blood rushed to the landgrave's temples. ** In 
these times, young lady, petty rights of individuak give 
way to state necessities. Neither are there any such 
rights of individuals in bar of such an inquisition. They 
are forfeited, as I told you before, when the guest forgets 
his duties. But," (and here he frowned) ** it seems to 
me, countess, that yon are now forgetting your situation; 
not I, Temember, but yourself, are now placed .on trial." 

** Indeed !" said the countess, ** of that I was certainly 
not aware. Who, then, is my accuser, who my judge 7 
Or is it in your serene highness that I see both 7" 

** Your accuser. Lady Pauhna, is the paper I have 
shown yoo» a trettknahle paper. Perhaps I ba.ye others 



to bring forward of the same bearing. Perhaps this is 
sufficient" 

The Lady Paulina grew suddenly sad. and thoughtfuL 
Here was a tyrant, with matter against her, which, even 
to an unprejudiced judge, might really wear some &ce 
of plausibility. The paper had perhaps really been one 
of those plundered from her carriage. It nught really 
contain matter fitted to excite disafiection against the 
landgrave^s government Her own innocence of all par- 
ticipation in the designs whidi it purposed to abet might 
find no credit ; or might avail her not at all in a situaaon 
so far removed fit>m the imperial protection. She had in 
fact unadvisedly entered a city, which, at the time of her 
entrance, might be looked upon as neutral, but since then 
had been forced into the ranks of the emperor's enemies, 
too abruptly to allow of warning or retreat Tbia was 
her exact situation. She saw her danger ; and again ap- 
prehended that, at the very moment of recovering her 
lover firom the midst of perils besetting Ats situation, she 
might lose him by the perils of her own. 

The landgrave watdied the changes of her counte- 
nance, and i^ad her thoughts* 

** Yes," he said, at lei^th, "your situation is one of 
peril. But take courage. Confess fireely, and you have 
every thing to hope for fi'om my clemency." 

** Such demency," said a deep voice, horn some remote 
quarter of the room^ ** as the wolf shows to the Iamb." 

Paulina fltartid, and the landgrave looked angiy and 
perplexed. "• Within there !" he cried loudly to the at- 
tendants in the next room, ** I will no more endure these* 
insults," he exclaimed* **Gro instantly, take a file of 
soldiers; jdace them at all the outlets, and search the 
rooms adjoining— above, and below. Such mummery is 
insufferable." 

The voice replied again, ** Landgrave, you search in 
vain. Look to yourself! young Max is upon yon !" 

*♦ This babbler," said the landgrave, makmg an effort 
to recover his coolness, ** reminds me weU; that adventu- 
rer, young Maximilian^— Who is he 7 whence comes he 7 
by whom authorised 7" 

Paulina blushed ; but, roused by the landgrave's con- 
tumelious expressions applied to lier kyver, she replied — 
** He is no adventurer ; nor was ever in that class ; the 
emperor's fiivour is not bestowed upon sueh." 

**■ Then, what brings him to Klosterheim 7 For what is 
it that he would trouble the repose of this city 7'* 

Before Paulina could speak in rejoinder, the voice, 
from a little fiirther distance, rej^ed audibly — *^ For his 
rights ! See that you, landgrave, make no resistance." 

The prince arose in fwy; his ^es flasl^ fire, he 
clenched his hands in impotent dbtermination. The 
same voice had annoyed him on former oocasions, but 
never under circumstances which mortified him so deeply. 
Ashamed that the youthful countess should be a witness 
of the insults put upon him, and seeing that it was in vain 
to pursue his conversation with her fmther in a ntuation 
which exposed him to the sarcasms of a third person, un- 
der no restraint of fear or partiality, he adjourned the 
further prosecution of his enquiry to another opportunity, 
and for the present gave her leave to depart; a license 
which she |rladly availed herself o^ and retired in fear 
and perplexity. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
It was dark as Paulina returned to her convent Two 
servants of the landgrave's preceded her with torches to 
the great gates of St Agnes, which was at a very short 
distance. At that point she entered within the shifter of 
the convent gates, and the prince's servants left her at 
her own request No person was now within call but a 
little page of her own, and perhaps the porter at the con- 
vent But afler the first turn u\ the garden of St Agnes, 
she might almost consider herself as left to her own 
guardiimship ; for the little boy, who followed her, was 
too young to afford her any effectual help. She felt sorry, 
as she surveyed the long avenue of ancient trees, which 
was yet to be traversed before she entered upon the clois- 
ters, that she should have dismissed the servants of the 
lan(hprave. These gardens were easily scaled fixxn the 
outside, and a ready communication existed between the 
remotest parts of this very avenue, and some of the least 
refutable parts of Klosterheim. The city now overflowed 
with people of every rank ; and amongst them were con- 
tinually recognised, and occasionally cfaaHenged, some of 
the vilest darters from the imperial camps. WaUen- 
stein himself, and other imperial commanders, but, above 
all, Hoik, had attracted to their standards the very refuse 
of the Grerman jails ; and allowing an unlimited license 
of plunder during some periods ortheir career, had thein« 
selves evoked a fiendish spirit of laiHess agpessioa and 
spoliation, which afierwaidsthey had fomidk imp oM th to 
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to exorcise within its former liimts. People were every 
where obliged to be on their guard, not alone (as hereto- 
fore) against the military tyrant or fVeebooter, but also 
agamst the private servants whom tbej^ hired into their 
service. For some time back, suspicious persons had 
been seen strolling at dusk in the gardens of St Agnes, 
or even intruding into the cloisters. Then the recollec- 
tion of The Masque, now in the very height of his mys- 
terious career, flashed upon Paulina^s thoughts. Who 
knew his motives, or the principle of his mysterious war- 
fare—which at any rate, in its mode, had latterly been 
marked by bloodshed ? As these things came capidly into 
her mind, she trembled more firom Tear, than from the 
wintry wind, which now blew keenly and gustily through 
the avenue. 

The gardens of St Afnes were extensive, and Paulina 
yet wanted two hundred yards of reaching the cloisters, 
when she observed a duaky object stealing along the 
margin of a little pool, which in parts lay op^n to the 
walk, whilst in others, where the walk receded from the 
water, the buiks were studded with thickets of tall 
shrubs. Paulina stopped and observed the figure, which 
1^ was soon satisfied must be that of a man. At times 
he rose to hib full height; at times he cowered down- 
wards amongst the bushes. That he was not merely 
seeking a retreat, became evident from this, that the 
best road for such a purpose lay open to him in the op- 
posite direction ; — ^that he was watching herself also, 
becMne probable from the way in which he seemed to 
regulate his own motions by hers. At length, whilst 
Paulina hesitated in some perplexity whether to go for- 
ward or to retreat towards the porter's lodge, he suddenly 
plunged into the thickest belt of shrubs, and left the 
road clear. Paulina seized the moment, aiod with a pal- 
pitating hoait quickened her steps towards the cloister. 
Sheliad cleared about one half of the way without ob- 
Btrnotion, when^ suddenly a powerfVil grasp seized her by 
the shoulder. 

*«Stopi, lady !** said a deep coarse voice, ** stop ! I mean 
no harm. Perhaps I bring your ladyship what will be 
welcome news.** 

** But why here 7** exclaimed Paulina ; ** wherefore do 
yon «lann me thus 7 Oh ! heavens ! your eyes' are wild 
and ^erce ; say, is it money that you want ?*' 

*^ Perhaps 1 do. To the like of me, lady, you may be 
sure that money never comes amiss>— but that is not 
my errand. Here u what will make aU dear f — and, 
as he spoke, he thrust his hand into the huffe pocket 
within the horseman*s cloak which enveloped him. In- 
stead of the pistol or dag, which Paulina anticipated, he 
drew forth a large padiet, carefully sealed. Paulina 
folt so much relieved at beholding this pledge of the 
man's pacific intentions, that she eagerly pressed her 
purse into his hand, and was hastening to leave him, 
when the man stopped her to deliver a verbal message 
from his master, requesting earnestly that, if she con- 
cluded to keep the i4>pointment arranged in the letter, 
the would not be a nun^ite later than ue time fixed. 
^ And who,** said Paulina, ^ is your master ?** 
** Surely the general, madam — the young General 
Maximilian. Many a time and ofi have I waited on 
him when visiting your ladyship at the Watebrunn. But 
here I (kre not show my fkce. Der Henker ! if the 
landgrave knew that Michael Klotz was in Klosterheim, 
I reckon that all the ladies in St Agnes oould not beg 
him a reprieve till to-morrow morning.** 

** Then, villain !** said the foremost of two men who 
rushed hastily fl^m the adjoining shrubs, ^ be assured 
that the landgrave does know it Let this be your war- 
rant!** With these words he fired, and, immediately 
after, his comrade. Whether the fugitive were wounded 
could not be -known ; for he instantly plunged into the 
water, and, after two or three moments, was heard upon 
the opposite margin. His pursuers seemed to shrink 
from this attempt, for they divided and took the oppo- 
site extremities of the pool, firom the other bank of 
which they were soon beard animating and directing 
each other through the darkness. 

Paulina, conf^ued and a^tated, and anxious above all 
to examine her letters, tods the opportunity of a clear 
rood, and fled in trepidation to the convent 

CHAPTER XX. 
The countess had brought home with her a double 
' subject of anxiety. She luiew not to what reault the 
]andgrave*s purposes were tending; she fbared also, fixmi 
this sudden and new method of communication opened 
with herself so soon after his previous letter, tfiat some 
unexpected bad fortunb might now be threatening her 
lover« Hastily she tore open the packet, which mani- 
ftf^y OQBiaiiiM Moietbing Iftfger than letters* The 



first article whidi printed itself was a nun*s veil, ex- 
actly on the pattern of those worn by the nuns of St 
Agnes. The accompanying letter sufficiently explained 
its purpose. 

It was in the handwriting, and bore the signature of 
Maximilian. In a few words he told her that a sudden 
communication, but from a quarter entirely to be de- 
pended on, had reached liim of a great danger impending 
over her from the landgrave ; that in the present submis- 
sion of Klosterheim to Uiat prince*B will, instant flight pre- 
sented the sole means of delivering her ; for whieh pur- 
poee he would himself meet her in disguise on the fol- 
lowing morning, as early as four o'clock ; or, if that 
should prove impossible under the cirumstances of the 
case, would send a faithful servant ; — that one or other 
of them would attend at a particular station, easily recog- 
nised by the description added, in a ruinous part of the 
boundary wall, in the rear of the convent garden. A 
large travelling cloak would be brought to draw over the 
rest of her dress ; but meanwhile, as a means of passing 
unobeerved through the convent grounds, where the 
landgrave*s agents were continually viratching her mo- 
tions, the nun*s veil was almost indispensable. The 
other circumstances of the journey would be communi- 
cated to her upon meeting. In conclusion, the writer 
implored Paulina to sufibr no scruples of false dehcacy 
to withhold her fivm a step which had so suddenly be- 
come necessary to her preservation : and cautionedf her 
particularly against communicating her intentionb to the 
Lady Abbess, whose sense of decorum might lead her to 
urge advice at this moment inconsistent with her safety. 
Again and agaiu did Paulina read this agitating letter ; 
again and again did she scrutinise the handwriting, ap- 
prehensive that she might be making herself a dupe to 
some hidden enemy. The handwriting, undoubtedly, 
had not all the natunJ freedom which characterised that 
of Maximilian~-it was somewhat stiff in its movement, 
but not more so than that of his previous letter, in which 
he had accounted for the slight change firom a wound, 
not perfectly healed, in his right hand. In other respects, 
the letter seemed liable to no just suspicion. The danger 
apprehended firom the landgrave tallied with her own 
knowledge. The convent grounds were certainly haunted, 
as the letter alleged, by uie landgrave*8 people,— of that 
she had just received a convincing proof; for, though the 
two strangers had turned off in pursuit of the messenger 
who bore Maximilian's letter, yet doubtless their original 
object of attention had been herself; they vrere then 
posted to watch her motions, and they had avowed 
themselves in effect the landgrave's people. That part 
of the advice, again, which respected the Lady Abbess, 
seemed judicious, on considering the character of that 
lady, however much at first sight it might warrant some 

i'ealousy of the writer's purposes, to find him warning 
ler against her best firiends. After all, what most dis- 
turbed the confidence of Paulina was the countenance of 
the man who presented the letter ; if this man were to 
be the representative of Maximilian on the fbllowing 
morning, she feh, and was persuaded that she would 
continue to feel, an iimncible repugnance to commit her 
safety to any such keeping. Upon the whole, she re- 
solved to keep the appointment, but to be guided in her 
further conduct by circumstances as they should arise at 
the moment 

That night Paulina's fiivourite female attendant em- 
ployed herself in putting into as small a compass as 
possible the slender wardrobe which they would be able 
tb carry with them. The young countess herself spent 
the hours in writing to the Lady Abbess and Sister 
Madeline, acquainting them with all the circumstances 
of her interview with the landgrave, — the certain grounds 
she had for apprehending some great danger in that 
quarter, — and the proposals so unexpectedly made to her 
on the part of Maximilian for evading it To ask that 
they should feel no anxiety on her account, in times 
which made even a snccessfbl escape from danger so 
very hazardous, she acknowleged would be vain ; but, in 
judging of the degree of prudence which she had ex- 
hibited on this occasion, she begged them to reflect on 
the certain dangers which awaited her fl^m the land- 
grave ; and finaUy, in excuse fbr not having sought the 
advice of so dear a friend as the Lady AbbiMs, she en- 
closed the letter upon which she had acted. ' 

These preparations were completed by midnight, after 
which Paulina sought an hour or two of repose. At 
three o'cloek were celebrated the early matins, attended 
by the devouter part of the sisterhood, in the chapeL 
rauHna and her maid took this opportunity for leaving 
their chamber, and slipping unobserved amongst the 
crowd who were hurrying dn that summons mto the 
cloislen. The organ was pealing soleninly titfough the 



labyririth of pasfm^ which led fWmi the interior of iW 
convent ; and Paulina's eyes were suffused with teuia 
the gentler recollections of her earlier dayi, tM k 
peace which belongs to (hose who have tlmndib 
world and ito treacherous promises, aroM to ba tki 
under the influence of the sublime music, in w^Kci 
contrast with the tempewtuous troubles of Germa&T-Hm 
become so comprehensive in their desoUtinf svtaii 
to involve even herself, and others of stitioQ at eientti 

CHAPTER XXI 

The convent dock, chiming the quarters, it h^ 

announced that they had reached the ippointd in 

Trembling with fear and cold, though mvmtA op iifav 

Paulina and her attendant, with their nnns* mk km 

over their head-dress, sallied forth into the garden. ^ 

was pro^yundly dark, and overspread with the ^Skmi 

the grave. Tlie lights within the chapel threw iiii 

glow through the painted windows; and here and ^ 

from a few scattered casements in the vast pik di 

Agnes, streamed a few weak rays from a taper si 

lamp, indicating the trou'ble of a sick hed, or the pi 

of prayer. But these rare hghta did hut de^ I 

massy darkness of all beside ; and Paulina, with kr« 

tendiunt, had much difficulty in making herwajtsik 

appointed station. Having reached the waIl,lioRTq 

they pursued ite windings, certain of meetiiif do i» 

portant obstacles, until they attained a part wbm ' 

progress was impeded by frequent dilapidatiou. 

they halted, and in low tones oonJmunicatedtlKtr 

about the precise locality of the station indioted iib 

letter, when suddenly a man started up from tk^nd, 

and greeted them with the words, **9t Agiies! iliii^' 

whidi had been preconcerted as the signal in tkVtta 

This man was courteous and respectfiil in fail mrnii 

speaking, and had nothing of the ruffian voice iiii 

belong^ to the bearer of the letter. In rapid knit 

assured Paulina, that ** the young general" U ■ 

found circumstances favourable for ventorin; vitlsli 

walls, but that he would meet her a few mikt b^ 

the city gates; and that at present thcr had ooi* 

lose. Saying this, he unshaded a dark lanten, "* 

showed them a ladder of rOpes, attached to tbe 

of a wall, which at this point was too low to i 

them much uneasiness or difficulty in aacendii);. 

Paulina insisted previously on hearing somcdiii); 

circumstantial of the manner and sty& of tbeir 

firom the city waHs, and in what company their ; 

would be performed. The man had alresdj dw( 

thin^ to conciliate Paulina's confidenoe by the 

of his address, which indicated a superior edac 

habits of intercourse with people of rank. He 

as much of the plan as seemed necessary fbr it 

diate occasion. A convoy of arms and miliXj*^ 

was leaving the city for the post at FalkenslciB. M 

carriages, containing privileged persons, to iki>J 

landgrave or his minister had granted a ficcMJ 

taking the benefit of an esocHt over the fereit; andtj" 

in tM proper quarter had easily obtained poaH 

fi^Mn the officer on duty at the gates, to safe ^^ 

tional carriage to pass as one in a great kif* ^! 

the simile condition that it should oootain noaeitf' 

males ; as persons of that sex were liahie tovo^ 

of being fi^^tives from the wrath which wa« b^' 

posed ready to descend upon the consparakn i^' 

landgrave. 

"^is explanation reconciled Paulina to ^^ 
She feh cheered by the prospect of having other Iifl^ 
countenance the mode of her nocturnal joorwy; *^ 
the worst, hearing this renewed mentioii of ^''''^ 
and punishment, which easily connected itself vv 
that had passed in her interview wilii the I&d<1{^/ 
felt assured, at any rate, that the dangers she fl(« ^ 
transcended any whi<3i she was likely to iocor ^' 
route. Her determination, was immediately ^^^ J 
passed over the wall with her attend^; and tb^' 
themselves in a narrow lane, close to the city ^! 
none but a few ruinous outhouses on either ff^'^ 
whistle fh>m the man was soon answered try then 
bling of wheeb ; and from some distance, ■^.^''J?^ 
sort of caleche advanced, drawn by a pair «" ''* 
Paulina and her attendant stepped hastily i"*J^ 
very moment when the carriage drew ajsifV^^ 
was heard ; which, as their guide assured wt>\ 
claimed thitt the escort and the wfaofe train of »"", 
were at that moment defilmg firom tbe city P^ 
driver, obeying the directions of the other man, ^^ 
as rapidly as me narrow road and the dariaieii«<*| 

low. A few turns brought them into the gr«^ ^"JJ 
toBt of the $chio$$ ; fixMn which, afewmoieopaiv« 
traversed at fbll gaflop, aooo facooght tben 'v^^^ 
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of Uie oonvoyt which had been onezpeeiedly embumafed 
in its proi^refli to the gate. Fnm the rear, by descterow 
managemeBt, they gradaaQy inainoated themaelTea into 
the centre ; and, oantrary to th^ expectations, amongst 
the press ofbaggage^wagons, artillery, and traveling equi- 
pages, ail tumultooiisly damooring to posh on, as the 
boet diance of evading Holkeratein in tne forest, their 
own unpretending yehide passed without other notice 
than a curse from the officer on dnty ; which, however, 
they could not presume to appropriate, as it might be 
supposed equitably distributed amongst all who stopped 
the road at the moment 

Puilina shuddered as she kx^ed out upon the line of 
fierce ftcee, illuminated by the glare of torches, and 
mingling with horses* heads, and the gleam of sabres ; all 
around her, the roar of artillery wfaeels ; above her head, 
the vast arch of the gates, its broad uttssy shadows resting 
below ; and in the vista beyond, which the archway de- 
fined, a mass of blackness m which she rather imagined 
thaA saw the interminable solitudes of the forest .Soon 
the gate was closed ; their own carriage passed the tas* 
dler parts of the convoy ; and, with a doaen or two of 
others, surrounded by a squadron of dragoons, headed 
the train. Happy b^ond measure at the certainty that 
she had now cleared the gates of Klosterheim, that she 
was in the wide open forest— free from a deteitod tyrant, 
and on the same side the gates as her lover, wfaM> was 
doubtless advancing to meet her — she threw herself back 
in the oarria^^ imd resigned herself to a alumber, which 
the anxieties and watchings of the night had made more 
than usually wdcome. 

The city clocks were now beard in the forest, so- 
lemnly knelling oat the hour of four. Hardly, how- 
ever, bad Paulina slept an hour, when she was gently 
awaked by her attendant— who had folt it to be her 
duty to apprise her lady of the change which had oc 
corred in their situatioB. They had stopped, it seem- 
ed, to atUch a pair of leaders to their wheel horses; 
and were now a!dvancnig at a thundering pace, sepa- 
jated from the rest of the convoy, and surrounded by 
a small escort of cavalry. The darkness was still in- 
tense ; and tlie lights of Klosterheim, which the fre- 
quent windin gs of the road brought often into view, were 
at this moment conspicuously seen. The castle, from its 
commanding position, and the convent of St. A^^es, 
were both easily traced out by means of the lights 
I gleaming from tneir long ranges of upper windows. A 
l^rticolar turret, which sprung to an almost aerial al- 
titude above the rest of tbe building, in which it was 
generally reported that the landgrave slept, was m9re 
distiagiusbable than any other part of Kkisterheim, 
from one brilliant lustre which shot its rays through a 
large oriel window. There at this moment was sleep, 
ing that unhappy prince, tyrannical and self-torment- 
ing, whose unmanly fears had menaced her own 
inaoeenoe with so much indefinite danger ; whom, in 
escaping, she knew not if she had escaped ; and whoso 
snares, as a rueful misgivhig began to suggest, were 
perhaps gathering faster about her, with every echo 
Which the stutled forest returned to the resounding 
tread at their luring oavakade. She leaned bmck again 
in the carriage ; again she fell asleep ; again she dream- 
ed. But her sleep was unrefreshing ; her dreams were 
agitated, oonfrised, and haunted by terrific ima^. 
And she awoke repeatedly with her cheerfril anticipa- 
tion continually decaying of speedily (perhaps ever 
again) rejoining her gallant Maximilian. There was 
indeed yet a possibility that she might be under the 
superinteading^careof her lover. But she secretly felt 
that she was betrayed. And she wept when she re- 
flected 'that her own precipitance had (acilitated the 
accomplishment of the plot which had perhaps for ever 
ruined her happiness. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Meantime; Paalina awoke from the troubled slum- 
bers into which her fatigues bad thrown her, to find 
herself still flying along as rapidly as four powerful 
horses could draw their light burden, and still escorted 
by a considerable body of the Iandgrave*8 dragoonfl. 
She was undoubtedly separated from all the rest of the 
convoy, with whom she had left Klosterheim. It was 
now apparent even to her humble attendant that the? 
were betrayed; and Paulina reproached herself with 
having voluntarily co-operated with her enemy's stra- 
tagems. Certairuy the dangers from which she fled 
were great and imminent; yet still, in Klosterheim, 
she derived some protection from the favour of tbe 
Lady Abbess. That lady had great powers of a legal 
nature throughout the city, and still greater influence 



with a Roman Catholic populace at this particular pe- 
riod, when their prince had laid himself open to suspi- 
cions of ftvouring Protestant allies : and Paulina bit- 
terly bewailed the imprudentse, which, in removing her 
firom the convent of St Agnes, had removed her flom 
her only friends. 

It was about noon, when the party halted at a solita- 
ry house for rest and refreshkoents. Paulina had heard 
nothing of the route which they bad hitherto taken, 
nor did she find it easy to collect, from the short and 
churlish responses of her escort to tbe few questions 
she had yet ventured to propose, in what direction their 
future advance would proceed. A hasty summons 
bade her aliff ht ; and a few steps, under the guidance 
of a trooper, hrought her into a little gloomy wainscot- 
ed room, where some refireshroents had been already 
spread upon a table. Adjoining was a small bed-room. 
And she was desired, with something more civility 
than she had yet experienced, to consi<tor both as allot- 
ted for the use of herself and servant during the time 
of their stay, which was expected, however, not to ex- 
ceed the two or three hours requisite for resting the 
horses. 

But that was an arrangement which depended as 
much upon others as themselves. And in feet a small 
party, whom the main body of the escort had sent on 
to patrol the roads in advance, soon returned with the 
unwelcome news that a formidable corps of Imperiat 
ists were out reconnoitring in a direction which might 
probably lead them across their own line of march, in 
the event of their proceeding instantly. The orders al- 
ready issued for advance were therefore countermand, 
ed ; and a resolution was at length adopted by the leader 
of the party for taking up their abode during the 
night in their present very tolerable quarters. 

raulina, wearied and dejected, and recoiltnjr natu- 
rally from the indefinite prospects of dan^r berore her, 
was not the least rejoicea at this change in the original 
plan, by which she benefited at any rate to the extent 
of a quiet shelter for one night more, a blessing which 
the next day*s adventures ml^ht deny her, and still 
more by that postponement of impending evil which is 
so ofren welcome to the very firmest mmds, when ex- 
hausted by toil and affliction. Having this Certainty, 
however, ot one night's continuance in her present 
abode, she requested to have the room made a little 
more oomfortable by the exhilarating blaze of a fire. 
For this indulgence there were the pnncipal requisites 
in a hearth and spacious chimney. And an aged 
crone, probably the sole female servant upon the pre- 
mises, speedily presented herself with a plentifol sup- 
ply of wood, and the two supporters, or amdirmu (as 
they were formerly called), for raising the billets so as 
to allow the air to circulate from below. There was 
some difikuHy at first in kindling the wood ; and the 
old servant resorted once or twice, after some little 
apologetic muttering of doubts with herself, to a closet, 
oontaming, as Paulina could observe, a considerable 
body of papers. 

The fragments which she left remained strewed 
upon the around ; and Paulina, taking^ them up with a 
careless air, vraa suddenly transfixed with astonishment 
on observing that they were Undoubtedly in a hand- 
writing fiuoailiar to her eye — the handwriting of the 
most confidential amongst the Imperial secretaries. 
Other recollections now rapidly associated themselves 
together, which led her hastily to open the closet door; 
and there, as she had already half expected, she saw 
the travelling mail stolen from her own carriage, its 
lock forced, and the remaining contents, (for every 
thing bearing a money value had probably vanished on 
its ferst disappearance,) lyin^ in bonfosion. Haring 
made thu discovery, she hastily closed the door of the 
closet, resolved to prosecute her investigations in the 
nighttime ; but at present, when she was liable to con- 
tinual intrusions, to give no occasion for those suspi- 
cions, which, once aroused, might end in baffling her 
design. 

Meantime she occupied herself in conjectures upon 
the particular course of accident which could have 
brought the trunk and papers into the situation where 
she had been fortunate enough to find them. And 
with the clue already in her possession, she was not 
long in making another discovery ; she had previously 
felt some dim sense of recognition, as her eyes wander- 
ed over the room ; but had explained it away into some 
resemblance to one or other of the many stronffc 
scenes which she had passed through since leaving Vi- 
enna. But now, on retracing the furniture and aspect 
of the two rooms, she was struck with her own inatten 



tion, in not having sooner arrived at the disoorery, thar 
it was their old quarters of Waldenhausen, the very 
place in which the robbery had been efltected, where 
they had again the prospect of spending the night, and 
of recover ing^ in part the loss she had sustained. 

Midnight came, and the Lady Paulina prepared to 
avail herself of her bpportunities. She drew out tbe 
parcel of papers, which was large and miscellaneous in 
its contents. By far the greater part, as she was happy 
to observe, were m^re copies of originals in the chance- 
ry at Vienna ; these related to the civic affidrs of Klos- 
terheim, and were probably of a nature not to have 
been acted upon during the predominance of tbe Swe- 
dish interest in the counsels and administration of that 
city. With the revival of the Imperial cause, no doubt 
these orders would be repeated, and with the modifica- 
tions which new circumstances, and the progress of 
events, would then have rendered expedient This 
portion of the papers, therefore, Paulina willingly re- 
stored to their situation in the closet No evil would 
arise to any party from their present detention in a 
place where they wero little likely to attract notice 
from any body, but the old lady in her ministries upon 
the fire. Suspicion would be also turned aside from 
herself in appropriating the few papers which remain- 
ed. These contained too frequent mention of a name 
dear to herself, not to have a considerable value in her 
9yea ; she was resolved, if possible, to carry them off by 
concealing them within her bosom ; but at all events, 
in preparation for any misfortune that might ultimate- 
ly compel her to resign them, she dptermined without 
loss of time to make herself mistress of their contents. 

One, and the most important of these documents, 
was a long and oonfidential letter from the Emperor to 
the Town Council and the chief heads of conventual 
houses in Klosterheim. It contained a rapid summary 
of the principal events in her lover's life, from his in* 
fency, when some dreadful domestic tragedy had 
thrown him upon the emperor*s protoetioo, to his pre- 
sent period of eariy manhood, when his own sword and 
distinguished talents had raised him to a brilliant name 
and a high military rank in the Imperial service. 
What were tin circutostanoes of that tragedy, as a 
case sufficiently well known to those whom he address- 
ed, or to be collected from aocompanying papers, the 
emperor did not say. But he laviraed every variety of 
praise upon Maximilian, with a liberality that won 
tears of delight from the solitary young Udy, as she 
now sat at midnight looking over these gracious testi- 
monies to hor lover's merit A theme so delightful to 
Paulina could not be unseasonable at any time ; and 
never did her thoughts revert to him more fondly, than 
at this moment, when' she so much needed his protect- 
ing arm. Tet, the emperor, she was aware, must have 
some more special motive for enlarging upon this topic, 
than his ^neral fevour to MaximiUan. What this 
could be, m a ease so dosely connecting the parties to 
the correspondence on both sides with Kkisterheim, a 
little interested her curiosity. And, on looking more 
narrowly at the accompanying documents, in one which 
had been most pointeidly rcMrred to by tha emperor 
she found some disdosores on the subject of her lover's 
early misfortunes, which, whilst they filled her with 
horror and astonishment, elevated the natural preten- 
sions of Maximilian in point of birth and descent more 
nearly to a level with the splendour of his self created 
distinctions ; and thus crowned him, who already lived 
in her apprehension as the very model of a hero, with 
the only advantages that he ban ever been supposed to 
want— the interest which attaches to unmerited misfor- 
tunes, and the splendour of an illustrious descent 

As she thus sat, absorbed in the story of her lover's 
early misfortunes, a murmuring sound of talking at 
tracted her ear, apparently issuing from the doeet 
Hastily throwing open the door, she found that a thin 
wooden partition, veined with numerous chinks, was the 
sole separation between the closet and an adjoining bed- 
room. The words were startling, incoherent, and at 
times raving. Evidently they proceeded fitira bome pa- 
tient stretched on a bed of sickness, and dealing with a 
sort of horrors in hb distempered fencv, worse, it was 
to be hoped, than any which the records of his own re- 
membrance could bring before him. Sometimes he spoke 
in the character of one who chases a deer in a forest ; 
sometimes he was cloee upon the haunches of his ganie ; 
sometimes it seemed on the pomt of escaping him. 
Then the nature of the game changed utterly, and be- 
came something human ; and a companion was sudden- 
ly at his side. With him he quarrelled fiercely about 
their share in the pursxut and capture. '^Oh, my lord. 
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yoa must nol deny it Lo^k, look! your haads are 
bioodier Uian\ mine. Fie ! fie S it there no running wa- 
ter m the forest 7— So young as he is, and so noUe ! — 
Stand off! ho will cover us all with his blood! — Qh, 
what a groan was that ! It will hare broke somebody's 
heart-strings, I think ! It would hare broken mine when 
I was younger. But these wars make us all cruel Yet 
you are worse than I am.** Then again, after a pause, 
the patient seemed to start up in bra, and he cried out 
oonvulsivdy, — ^**Give me my share, I say. Wherefore 
must my share be so small? — ^There he coines past 
again. Now strike, now, now, now ! Get his head 
down, my lo«L— He's ofl^ by G — ! Now, if he gets 
out of the forest, two hours will take him to Vienna. 
And we must go to Rome : where else could we get ah- 
solution 7 Oh, Heavens ! the forest is ftdl of blood, well 
may our hands be bloody. I see flowers all the way to 
Vienna t but there is Uood below : oh, what a depth ! 
what a depth!— Oh! heart, heart! — See how iie starts up 
from his lair ! — Oh ! your highness has deceired me ! 
There are a thousand upon one man !** 

In such terms he continued to rare, until Paulina's 
mind was so much harassed with the co n stant succes- 
sion of dreadful images, and frensied ejaculations, all 
making report of a life passed in scenes of horror, 
bbodsoed, and yiolence, that at length, for her own re- 
lief^ she was obliged to close the door ; through which, 
however, at intervals, piercing shrieks or hal^stifled 
curses still continued to find their way. It struck her 
as a remarkable coincidence, that something like a slen^ 
der thread of onmnectimi might be found between the 
dreadfiil story narrated in t^ imperial document, and 
the delirious ravings of this poor wretched creature, to 
whom accident had made her a neighbour for a single 
nifi^t. 

£arly the next morning, Paulina and her servant 
were summoned to resume their journey; and three 
hours more of rapid travelling brought them to the 
frowning fortress of Lovenstein. Their escort, with any 
one of whom they had found but few opportunities of 
eommunicating, nad shown themsdves throughout 
sloomy and obstinately silent They knew noA, there- 
S>ra, to what distance their journey extended. But firom 
the elaborate ceremonies with which they were here re- 
eeived, and^ the formal receipt for their persons, which 
was drawn up and delivered by the governor to the offi- 
oer commanding their escort, Paulina judged that the 
castle of liQven^in would prove to be their final desti. 
nation. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Two days dapeed without any change in Paulina's 
sttuati<yn, as she found it arranged upon her first arrival 
at Loveilstein.. Her rooms were not incommodious; 
but the massy barricades at the doors, the grated win- 
dows, and the sentinels who mounted guard upon all the 
avenues which led to her apartments, satisfied her sufii 
eiently that she was a prisoner. 
■ The third morning after her arrival brought her a 
itili more unwelcome proof of this melancholy truth, in 
the summons which she reoeivecl to attend a court of 
criminal justice on the succeeding day, connected with 
the tenor of ite language. Her hmt died within her as 
she found herself called upon to answer as a delinquent 
on a charge of treasonable conspiracy with various 
members of the university of Kloeterheim, against the 
sovereign prince, the Lanoi 
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in exciOpalion, whom could she produce? Or how de- 
fend herself before a tribunal where all alike, judge, evi- 
dence, accuser, were in effect one and the same malig- 
nant enemy 7 — In what way she could have come to be 
connected m the landgrave^s mind with a charge of trea- 
son against his prin<^y rights, she found it mfficult-to 
explam, uiUeas the mere fm of liaving carried the im- 
perial despatohes in the trunks about her carriages, 
were sufficient to implicate her as a secret emissary or 
agent concerned in the imperial diplomacy. But she 
strongly suspected that some deep misapprehension ex- 
isted m the landgrave's mind ; and ite origin, she fanci- 
ed, might be found in the refined knavery of their ruf> 
fian iKwt at Waldcnhausen, in making his market of the 
papers which he had purloined. Bringing them forward 
•eparately and by piece-meal, he had probably hoped to 
receive so many separate rewards. But, as it would of^ 
ten happen that one paper was necessary in the way ef 
explanation to another, and the whole, perhaps, were al- 
most essential to the proper understanding of any one, 
the result would ineviteUy be— grievously to mislead 
the landgrave. Further communications, indeed* would 
have tenided to disabuse the prince of any dejueions 



nused in this way. But it was prc||MUe, as Paulina had 
recently learned in passing through Waldcnhausen, that 
the ruffian's illness and delirium had put a stop to any 
further communication of pap^s ; and thus the miscon- 
ceptions, which he had caused, were perpetuated in the 
landgrave's mind. 

It was on the third day after Paulina's arrival, that 
she was first placed before the court The presiding 
officer in this tribunal was the governor of the fiirtress, 
a tried soldier, but a ruffian of low habite and cruel na- 
ture. He had risen under the landgrave's patronage as 
an adventurer of desperate courage, ready for any ser- 
vice, however disreputable, careless alike of peril or of 
infomy. In common with many partisan officers, who 
had sprung from the ranks in this adventurous war, 
seeing on every side and in the hi^rhest quarters, princes 
as well as supreme commanders, the uttermost contempt 
of justice and moral principle,— -he had fought his way 
to distinction and fortune, through every qiecies of ig- 
noble cruelty. He hod passed from service to service, 
as he saw an opening for his own peculiar interest or 
merit, every where valued as a soldier of desperate en- 
terprise, every where abhorred as a man. By birth a 
Croatian, he had exhibited himself as one of the most 
savage leaders of that order of barbarians in the sock of 
Moffdeburgh, where he served under Tilljr: but, latterly, 
he -had taken service again under his original patron the 
landgrave, who had lured him back to nis interest by 
the rank of general and the governorship of Lovenstein. 

lliis brutal officer, who 1^ latterly lived in a state 
of continual intoxication, was the judge befi)re whom 
the lovely and innocent Paulina was now arraigned on 
a charge affecting her life. In fact, it became obvious 
that the process was not designed for any other purpose 
than to save appearances, — and, if that snould seem pos- 
sible, to extract fiirther discoveries from the prisoner. 
The general acted as supreme arbiter in every question 
of righte and power that arose to the court in the admi- 
nistration of their almost unlimited fimctions. Doubte 
be allowed of none ; and cut every knot of jurisprudence, 
whether in form or substance, by his Croatian sabre. 
Two assessors, however, he willingly received upon his 
bench of justice, to relieve him frt>m the fatigue and dif- 
ficult of conducting a perplexed examination. 

These assessors were lawyers of a low class, who tem- 
pered the exerdse of their official duties with as few 
scruptes of justice, and as little regard to the restrainte 
of courtesy, as their military principal. The three 
judges were almost equally ferocious, and tools equally 
abject of the unprincipled sovereign whom they served. 

A sovereign, however, he was ; and Paulina was well 
aware that in his own sUtes he had the power of life and 
death. She had good reason to see that her own death 
was resolved on ; still she neglected no means of honour- 
able self^lefence. In a tone of mingled sweetness and 
dignity she maintained her innocence of all that was 
alfeged against her ; protested that she was unacquainted 
with the tenor of any papers which might have been 
found in her trunks ; and claimed her privilege, as a 
subject of the emperor, in bar of all right on the land- 
grave's part to call her to account These ^eas were 
overruled, and when she further acquainted the court 
that she was a near relative of the emperor's, and ven- 
tured to hint at the vengeance with which his imperial 
majesty would not fiiil to visit so bloody a contempt of 
justice, she was surprised to find this menace treated 
with mockery and laughter. In reality, the long habit 
of fighting M[ and against all the princes of G^many, 
had given to-the Croatian general a disregard for any of 
them, except on the single consideration of receiving his 
pay at the moment; and a single circumstance unknown 
to Paulina, in the final determination of the landgrave 
to earn a merit with his Swedish allies by breaking off 
all terms of reserve or compromise with the imperial 
court, impressed a savage desperation on the tone of that 
prince's policy at this particular time. The landgrave 
had resolved to stake his all upon a single throw. A 
battle was now expected, which, if favourable to the 
Swedes, would lay open the road to Vienna. The land- 
grave was prepared to abide the issue ; not, perhaps, 
wholly uninfluenced to so extreme a course by the very 
paper which had been robbed from Paulina- His policy 
was known to his agents, and conspicuously influenced 
their manner of receiving her menace. 

Menaces, they informed her, came with better grace 
fitnn those who bad the power to enforce them ; and 
with a brutal scoff the Croatian bade her merit their in- 
dul^nee bv frank discoveries and voluntary confessions. 
He insisted on knowing the nature of the connection 
which the imperial colonel of horse, Maximilian, had 
maintained with the stodente of Klosterbeim ; and upon 



other discoveries, with respect to most of wbieh Ptofin 
was too imperfectly infivraed herself to be ctpilik <i 
giving any light Her earnest dcclaratioiis to tliis eftet 
were treated with <tisregard. She waidisoiiaedibrtlH 
present, but with an intimatioB that en the morrov ^ 
muM prepare herself with a more complying ttnper, « 
with a sort of fimmess in in«int*fnmg ber Keoh^ 
which would not perhaps long resist those nem 
which the law had placed at their disposal &r deal» 
with the refiractory and obstinate. ^^ 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Paulina mediteted earnestly upon the import of Hdi 
parting threat The more she considered it, tbe ka 
could she doubt that these fierce inqtdsiten hid neari 
to threaten her with torture. She felt the whole iidif> 
nity of such a threat, though she could hardly briB^ber. 
self to believe them in earnest 

On the fbUowinr morning she was smnmooedeirijW 
foreherjudges. l^ey had not yet assembled; bat noe if 
the lower officials were pacing up and down,ezchim 
unintelligible jokes, locking sometuoMsatbeneH; vm 
times atan iron machine, with a oompiex amaffant 
of wheels and screws. Dark vrere te suspicioosiraielia. 
sauHed Paulina as this fltmiework, er couch ofircB,M 
met her eyes-^-and perha^ps some of the jests eiraditv 
amongst the brutal ministers of her brutal ju^inS 
have been mtelli^ible enough, bad she eondeseaiMto 
turn her attention in that directieB. MeantiBK b 
doubte were otherwise dispersed. Hie ChntiaBcfn 
now entered the room alone^ his assessors haviof mk 
My declined participation in. that pait of (he nif 
functions which remained under the hndgnnHemit 
sion. 

This man) presentingapaper with aloogliatof inlem^ 
gatoriestoPauUna,ba<te her now rehearse verfaalktkfBi 
ofthe answers which she designed to give. Rimnm^npi' 
ly through them, Paulina replied with dign%, jdt» 
bling and affiteted, that these were qnestioiif wM a 
any sense she could, not answer— many of them vk 
ring to pofaite on which she had no knowle^ ladM 
of them being consistent with the gratitude aad fnd 
ship so lar^y due on her side to the persoos ia^M 
in the bearing of tiiese questions. 

"Then you refhse?" 

" Certainly; there are three questioDS only wlud i 
ia in my power to answer at all--eyen these iaiH"^ 
ly. Answers such as you expect would kiad a» fi 
dishonour." 

«* Then you lefiise?'' 

** For the reasons I have stated, undovhaif I 
da" 

** Chice mo^e^-you refuse 7" 

"I refuse, certainly ; but do me the justioe tovd 
my reasons." 

" Reascms !— ha ! ha ! they had need to be atrai;e0 
if they will hold out against ihe arguments of thif p|* 
ty plaything," laying his hand upon the mi» 
** However, the choice is jours, not mine.'' 

So saying, he made a sign to the attso^Dts. (^^ 

rto move the machine, and work the screws orn>* 
clanking grates and framework, with a sanf»<>r 
two others bared their arms. Pan^na looked oa noli* 
less with sudden horror, and p!»lpitBHng with fear. 

llie Croatian nodded to the men; and then is a i^ 
commanding voice exclaimed—** The queatioo ia ^ 
first degree!" 

At &is moment Paulina recovered her i^Jf^t^ 
which the first panic had dispdled. She saw a na^ 
proach her with a ferocious grin of exuhatins. A flo^' 
with the same horrid expiessKMi of eountenaiMe, <xnP 
a large vase of water. 

The whole indignity of the scene flashed ^^ 
her mind. She, a lady of the imperial houee, threittan 
with torture by the base agent or a titled nffiaa! Ae 
who owed him no duty — had violated no claim of bfP 
telity, though in her own person all had been atrodtv 
ly outraged ! 

Thoughte like these flew rapidly throo^ btf I**"* 
when suddenly a door opened i^ehind her. It wi|* 
attendant with some imirfemente for tifhteiiin; or idtfj 
ing bdts. The bare-armed ruffian at tma tMrnadrii^ 
his arm to seize hers. Shrinking from the I"''"''^ 
his accursed touch, Paulina turned hastily ^^""^J^ 
through the open door, and fled, like a <^<^ J*"?? 
by vimures, along the passages which stretcfaaa bo^ 
her. Ah-eady she felt their hot breathmg upon her aj* 
already the foremost had raised his hand to •"^^ 
when a sudden turn brought her fbU i^ tv"^ 
young women, tending upon one of sapenornvi'^ 
restly their mistress. 



liXOSTBRHElM, OR THE MASQUE. 




^Oh, madun !*^ ezdaimed Paulina, ** saye me ! save 
me r — and witk these words fefl exhausted at the lady's 
ibet. 

This femal»— jounf , beautiful, and with a touching 
pensiveness of manners— raised her tenderly in her 
vms, and with a sisterly tone of afl^Bction bade her fear 
nothing ;— -and the respectful manner in which the offi- 
<4als retired at her command, satisfied Paulina that she 
stood in some very near relation to the landgrave-^in 
reality she soon spoke c^ him ia her fitther. " Is it pos- 
sible,'* thought Paoiina to herself, ** that this.innocent 
and lovely child" (fiv she was not more than seventeen, 
though with & prematurity of womanly person that 
raised her to a level with Paulina's height) ^ should owe 
the affection of a daughter to a tyrant so savage as the 
landgrave ?" x 

* She found, however, that the ^entie Princess Adeline 
owed to her own childlike simphcity the best gill that 
one so situated could have received firom the bounty of 
heaven. The barbarities exena^rl by the Croatian go- 
vernor, she charged entirely upon his own brutal nature; 
and so oonfirmea was she in this view by Paulina's own 
ease, that she now - resolved upon executing a resolution 
she had long projected. Her fiither's c<mfidence was 
basely abused; tms she said, and devoutly ^lieved. 
** No part of tl^ truth ever reached him ; her own let- 
ters remained disregarded in a way whidi was irre- 
eoncileahle with tlM testimmiies of profound affeo- 
tion to berselfl daily showsred upon her by his higb- 



In reaHty, this sole child of the landgrave was also 
the cMie sole jewd that gave a value in his eyes to his 
else desolate life. Every thing in and about the castle 
of Lovenstein was i^acea under her absolute control; even 
the brutal Croatian governor knew that no i^ea or ex- 
Ircffuty of eircnmstanoes would atone for one act of dis- 
obedience to her orders, — and hence it was that the 
biinisCers of this tyrant retired with so much prompt 
obedience to her commands. 

Experience, however, had taught the Princess that, 
not unfirequently, ordera apparently ob^ed were after- 
wards seoetly evaded ; and the disregard paid of late to 
her letters of comi^aint, satisfied her that they were 
stifled and suppressed by the governor. Paulina, there- 
five, whon a few hours of unrestrained intercourse had 
made interesting to her heart, she would not suffer even 
to sleep apart mua hentit Her own agitation on the 
poor prisoner's behalf became greater even than that of 
Paulma ; and as firesh circumstaaees of suspicion dailv 
arose in the savM^e governor's deportment, alke now took 
in |[ood earnest those measures finr escape to Klosterheim 
wfaidi she had long arranged. In this purpose 'she was 
greatly assisted by the absoluto authority which her ik- 
ther had tkmceded to her over every thing but the mere 
mifitary arrangements in the fertress. Under the co- 
lour of an excursion, such as she had been daily accus- 
tomed to take, she found no difficulty in placing Paulina, 
sufficient^ disguiaed, amongst her own servants. At a 
proper pomt of the road, Pauhna and a few attendants, 
with the princess herself^ ismied from their coaches, and 
bidding them await their return in half an hour's inter- 
val, by that time were fer advanced upon their road to the 
military post of Falkenberg. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

In twenty days the mysterious Masque had summon- 
ed the landgrave ** to answer, fer crimes imatoned, be- 
fore a tribunal where no power but that of innocence 
GOiUd avail him." These days were nearly expired. 
Tlie morning of the twentieth had arrived. 

Iliere were two interpretations of tlus summons. By 
mair^ it was believed that the tribunal contemplated was 
that of the emperor ; and that, by some mysterious plot, 
which could not be more difficult of execution than 
others which had actually been accompHsbed by The 
Masiiue, on this day the landgrave would be carried off 
to Vienna. Others again, und^standing by the tribunal, 
in the same sense, the imperial chamber of critaitnal jus- 
tioe, b^eved it possible to folfil the summons in some 
way less liable to delay or uncertainty, than by a long 
journey to Vienna, through a country beset with ene- 
mies. But a third party, differing firom both the others, 
miderstood by the tribunal where innocence was the only 
sbiekt— tiie judgment seat of heaven ; and bdieved that 
on this day justice would be executed on the landgrave, 
for crimes niown and unknown, by a public and memo- 
rable death. Under any interpretation, however, nobody 
amongst the citizens could venture peremptorily to deny, 
after Sie issue of the masqued ball, and of so many other 
pnbfic denunciations, that The Masque would keep his 
word to the letter. 



It followed of necessity that every bodv was on the 
tiptoe of suspense, and that the interest hanging upon 
the issue of this night's events swallowed up all other 
anxieties, of whatsoever nature. Even the battle, which 
was now daily expected between the Imperial and Swe- 
dish armies, ceased to occupy the hearts and conversa- 
tion of the citizens. Domestic and public concerns alike 
gave way to the coming catastrophe so solemnly de- 
nounced by The Masque. 

The landgrave alone maintained a gloomy reserve, 
and the expression of a haughty disdam. He hod re- 
solved to meet the summons with the liveliest expression 
of defiance, by fixing this evening for a second masqued 
ball, upon a greater scale than the first In doing this 
he acted adrisedly, and with the counsel of his Swedish 
allies. They represented to him that the issue of the 
approaching batUe might be relied upon as pretty nearly 
certain; ul the indications were indeed generally 
thought to promise a decisive turn in their fiivour ; but 
in the worst case, no defeat of the Swedish army in this 
war had ever been complete ; that the bulk of the retreat- 
ing army, if the Swedes should be obliged to retreat, 
would take the road to Klosterheim, and. would fbmish 
to himself a garrison capable of holding the city for 
many months to come, and that would not 'fail to bring 
many fi^sh chances to all of them ; whilst to his new 
and cordial allies this course would offer a secure retreat 
fi^m pursuing enemies, and a satisfiictory proof of bis 
own fidelity. This even in the worst case ; whereas in 
the better and more probable one, of a victory to the 
Swedes, to maintain the city but for a day or mo longer 
against internal conspirators, and the secret co-operators 
outside, would be in effect to ratify any rictory whldi 
the Swedes might gain by putting into their hands at a 
critical moment one of ito most splendid trophies and 
guarantees. 

These counsels fell too much into the landgrave's 
own way of thinking to meet with any demurs from 
him. It was agreed, therefore, that as many Swedish 
troops as could at this important moment be spared, 
should be introduced into the halls and saloons of the 
castle, on the eventful evening, disguised as masquers. 
These were about four hun£'ed; and other arrange- 
mente were made, equally mysterious, and some of them 
known only to the landgrave. 

At seven o'clock, as on the former occasion, the com- 
pany began to assemble. The same rooms were thrown 
open ; but, as the party was now far more numerous, 
and was made more comprehensive in point of rank, in 
order to include all who were involved in the eoneinraey 
which bod been some time maturing in Klosterheim, 
fiesh suites of rooms were judged necessary, on the 
pretext of giving fuller effect to the princely hospitalities 
of the lax^pave. And, on this occasicm, aoeording to 
an old privilege conceded in the case of coronations or 
galas of magnificence, by the Lady Abbess of St. Agnes, 
the partition walls were removed between the great hall 
of the 8cklo$s and the refectory of that immense eon- 
vent ; so that the two vast establishments, which on one 
side were contiguous to each other, were thus kid into 
one. 

The company had now continued to pour in for two 
hours. The palace and the refectory of the convent 
were overflowing with lighto and splendid masques ; the 
avenues and corridors rang with music; and, though 
every heart was throbbing with fear and suspense, no 
ohtward expression was wanting of joy and festal plea- 
sure. For the present, all was <»dm around the slumber- 
ing volcano. 

Suddenly the Count St Aldenbepi, who was standiiuf 
with arms folded, and surveying the brilliant scene, feU 
some one touch bis band, in the waV concerted amongst 
the conspirators as a private si^al of recognition. He 
^turned, and recognised his friend, the Btfon Adelort, 
who saluted him with three emphatic words — ^ We are 
betrayed r* — ^Then, after a pause, *• Follow me.** 

St Aldenheim made his way through the glittering 
crowds, and pressed after his conductor into one of the 
mostprivate corridors. 

** fear not,** said the other, ** that we shall be watched. 
Vigilance is no longer necessary to our crafty enemy. 
He has already triumphed. Every avenue of escape is 
barred and secured against us : every outlet of the palace 
is occupied by the landgrave's troops. Not a man of us 
wiU return alive.** 

** Heaven forbid we should prove ourselves sudi gnOs ! 
You are but jesting, my fiicnd.** 

*'- Would to God I were! my infbrmation is but too 
certain. Something I have overheard by aeoidefit; 
something has been toUd me} uid someyiing I hsf^seen. 



Come you also, count, and see what I will show you : 
then judge for yourself.^' 

So saying, he led St Aldenheim by a little drcntt of 
passages to a door*way, through which they passed into 
a hall of vast proportions ; to judge by the catafidques, 
and mural monuments, scattered at. intervals aknig the 
vast expanse of ite walls, this seemed to be the ante- 
chapel of St Agnes; In fact it was so ; a few feint 
lighte glimmered through the ^oomy extent of this 
immense chamber, placed ' (according to the dahoUc rite) 
at the shrine of the saint Feeble as it was, however, 
the light was powerful enoupfh to display in the centre a 
pile of scaffolding covered with black drqiery . Standing 
at the foot, they oould trace the outlines of a stage at 
the summit, fenced in with a railing, a block, and the 
other apparatus for the iNolemnity of a puMic execution, 
whilst the saw-dust below their feet ascertained the spot 
in which the heads were to &1L 

^ Shall we ascend and rehearse our parte?** asked the 
oount : ** for raetbinks every thing b prepared, except 
the headsman and the spectators. A plague on the iih 
hospiteble knave !** 

- **■ Yes, St Aldenheim, aU is prepared— even to the 
sufferers. On that list, yon stand foremost Believe 
me, I speak with knowledge; no matter wbcoe gained^ 
It is certain.'* 

** Well, nee€99itat nan kabet legem; and be that dies 
on Tuesday will never catch oM ad Wednesday. But 
still, that comfort b something of the coldest Think 
you that none better could be bad?** 

"As how?*' 

^ Revenge, par exewtpiU ; a Mttlo revenge. Might one 
not screw the neck <» this base prince, who abuses the 
confidence of cavaliers so perfidiously? To die I care 
not ; but to be caught in a trap, and die like a rat lured 
by a bait of toasted chees^^Faugh! my oounUy blood 
rebels against it!** 

** Something mi^t surely be done, if we could muster 
in any strengtti. That is, we might die swOTd in band ; 
but** 

*\ Enough! I ask no more. Now let us go. ^ We wiU 
sq[>arately pace the rooms, draw together as many of our 
party as we can single out, and then proclaim ourselves. 
Let each answer for one victim. 1*11 take his bighuMs 
for my share.** 

Witii this purpose, and thus finewamed of the dread- 
ful fate at hand, they left tiie ^-loomy ante^apel, tnu 
versed the long suite of enlertainmg rooms, and collected 
as many as <xmld easily be deta<med firom the danees 
without too much pointmgout their own motions to the 
attenticm of all present The Count St Aldenheim was 
seen rapicflT ex|>laining to them the drcumstanees of 
their dreadral situation, whilst hands uplifted, m* sud- 
denly applied to the hilt of the sword, with other gestures 
of sudden emotion, expressed the different impressions 
of rage or fear, which, under eadi variety of character, 
imprased the sevend bearers. Some of them, however, 
were too unguarded in their motions; and the energy of 
their gestitiuations had now begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the company. 

The landgrave himself had bn eye upon them. But 
at this moment his attention was drawn off by an uproar 
of oonfbsion in an antechamber, which argued some 
tragical importance in the cause that could prompt so 
soflen a disregard for the restramto of time and piaoe. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

His highness issued from the room in consternation, 
fi^kywed by many of the company. In the very centre 
of the anteroom, booted and spurred, bearing all t^e 
mariu of extreme haste, panic, and confiision, stood a 
Swedish> officer, dealing forth hasty fragmente of some 
beartshaking intelligence. " All is lost !" said he, **' not 
a regiment lus esca^sd!** ** And the place?** exclaimed 
a press, of enquirers. ** Nordfingen.** ** And which way 
has the Swedish army recreated ?** demanded a masque 
behind him. 

*« Retreat!** retorted the officer, ** I teU you there ts no 
retreat All have perished. The army is no more. 
Horse, fbot, artillery-Hill is wrecked, crushed, annihi. 
lated. Whatever yeHives, is in the power of the Im- 
perialists.** 

At this moment the landgrave came up, and in every 
way strove to check these too liberal communications. 
He finowned ; the officer saw him not He laid his hand 
oo the officer*s arm^ but all in vaiUf He spoke, but the 
officer knew not, or fiwgot his rank. Panic and im- 
measurable sorrow had crushed his heart; he cared not 
for restrainte ; decorum and ceremony were beoome idle 
woHs. The Swe^sh army had peridied. The greatest 
diiutor of thewMe Thirty Team* War had feOsn wftm 
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his countTTinen. His own eyes bad witnessed the tra- 
gedy, and he had no power to check or restrain that 
which made his heart overdow. 

The landgrave retired. But in half an hour the ban- 
qaet was announced; and his highness had so much 
command over his own feelings, tht^ he took his seat at 
the table. He seemed tranqml in the midst of general 
agitation ; for the company were distracted by various 
passions. Some exulted in the fl^reat victory oi the Im- 
perialists, and the a|^oaching liberation of klosterheim. 
Some who were in the secret, antidpeted with horror 
the cominff tragedy of vengeance upon his enemies, 
which the &ndgrave had prepared for this night Some 
were Blled with suspense aUd awe on the probable fulfil- 
ment in some way or other, doubtful as to the mode, but 
tragic (it was not doubted) for the result, of The 
Masque's mysterious denunciation. 

Under such circumstances of universal agitation and 
suspense, — ^for on one side or other it seem^ inevitable 
that this night must produce a tragical catastrophe, — ^it 
was not extraordinary that silence and embarrassment 
should at one moment take possession of the cc^pany, 
and at another, that kind of forced and intermitting 
gaiety, which still more ibroiUy proclaimed the trepida- 
tion which really mastered the spirits of the assemblage. 
The banquet was magnificent : but it moved heavily and 
in sadness. The music, which broke the silence at in- 
tervals, was animating and triumphant; but it had no 
power to disperse the gloom which hung over the even- 
* mg, and which was gathering strength conspicuously as 
the hours advanced to midnight 

As the clock struck eleven, the orchestra had suddenly 
become silent ; and, as no buzz of conversation succeeded, 
th^ anxiety of expectation became more painfully irritat- 
ing. The wh(^ vast assemblage was hushed, ffazing at 
the doors-^ each other— or watching stealuily, the 
landgraveV countenance. S<iddenly a sound was heard 
in an anteroom : a pafe entered with a step hurried and 
- discomposed, advanced to the landgrave's seat, and bend- 
ing downwards, whispered some news or message to that 
prmce, of whidi not a syllable could be caught by the 
company. Whatever were its import, it could not be 
collected, from any very marked chanffe on the features 
of him to whom it was addressed, that he participi^ed in 
the emotions of the messenger, which were obviously 
those of grief or panic— perhaps of both imited. Some 
even fimcied that a transient expression of malignant 
exultation crossed the landgrave's countenance at this 
moment But, if that were so, it was banished as sud- 
denly ; and, in the next instant, the prince arose with a 
leisurely motion ; and with a very successful affectati<m 
(if such it were) of extreme tranquillihr, he moved for- 
ward to one of the anterooms, in which, as it now ap- 
peared, some person was awaiting his presence. 

Who, and cm what errand 7 — ^IHiese were the questions 
which now racked the curiosity of those among the com- 
pany who had least concern in the final event, and more 
painfully interested others whose fate was consciously 
dependent upon the accidents which the next hour might 
happen to bring up. Silence still continuing to prevail, 
and, if possible, deeper silence than befbre, it was inevi- 
table that all the company— those even whose honourable 
temper would least have brooked any settled purpose of 
surprising the landgrave's secrets — would, in some mea- 
sure, bea>me a party to what was now passing in the 
anteroom. 

The voice of the landgrave was heard at times— 
briefly and somewhat sternly in reply — but apparently 
in the tone of one who is thrown upon the necessity ci 
selfldcfbnoe. On the other side, the speaker was earnest, 
solemn, and (as it seemed) upon an office of menace or 
upbraiding. For a time^ Iiowever, tlie tones were low 
and subdued ; but, as the passion of the scene advanced, 
less restraint was observed on both sides; and at length 
many believed that in the stranger's vcnce they recog- 
nised that of the Lady Abbess ; and it was some corrobo- 
ration of this conjecture, that the name of Paulina began 
now frequently to be caught, and in connexion with 
ominous words, indicating some dreadful &te supposed 
to have befallen her. 

A few moments dispersed all doubts. The tones of 
bitter and angry reproach rose louder than before ; they 
were, without doubt, those of tlie abbess. She charged 
the blood of Paulina upon the landgrave's head ; denounced 
the instant vengeance of the emperor for so great an 
atrocity ; and, if that could be ewuied, bade him expect 
certain retribution firom heaven for so wanton and 
useless an eflUsion of innocent blood. 

The landgrave remitted in a lower key ; and his words 
were few and rapid. Hiat they were words of fierce re- 



crimination, was easilj collected firom the tone ; and in the 
next minute the parties separated with httle ceremony 
(as was sufficiently evident) on either side, and with 
mutual wrath. The landgrave re-entered the banqueting- 
room — his features discomposed and inflated with pas- 
but such was his self-command, and so habitual 
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his dissimulation, that by the time be reached his seat, 
all traces of agitation had disappeared ; his countenance 
had resumed its usual expression of Item serenity, and 
his manners their usual air of perfect self-possession. 

The clock of St Agnes struck twelve. At that sound 
the landgrave rose. **Friends, and illustrious strangers!" 
said he, ** I have caused one sent to be kfl empty fer 
that blood-stained Masque, who summoned me to answer 
on this night for a crime which he could not name, at a 
bar which no man knows. His summons you heard. 
Its fulfilment is yet to come. But I suppose few of us 
are weak enough to expect" 

** That The Masque of Klosterheim will ever break 
his engagements," said a deep voice, suddenly interrupt- 
ing the landgrave. All eyes were directed to the sound ; 
and behold! there stood llie Masque, and seated himself 
quietly in the chair which had been lefl vacant for his 
reception. 

^ It is well !" said the landgrave ; but the air of vexa- 
tion and panic with which he sank back into his seat be- 
lied his words. Rising again, after a pause, with some 
agitation, he said, ** Audiuuous criminal ! since last we 
met, I have learned to know you, and to appreciate your 
purposes. It is now fit they should be ^own to Klos- 
ierheim. A scene of justice awaits you at present, which 
will teach this city to understand the delusions which 
could build any part of her hopes upon yourself. Citizens 
and friends, not I, but these dark criminals and interlo- 
pers whom you will presently see revealed in their true 
colours, are answerable for tliat interruption to the course 
of our peaceful festivities, which will presently be brought 
before you. Not I, but they are responsible." 

So saying, the landgrave arose, and the whole of the 
immense audience, who now resumed their masques, and 
prepared to follow whither his highness should lead. 
With the haste of one who fears he may be anticipated 
in his purpose, and the fury of some bird of prey, ap- 
prehending that his struggling victim may be yet torn 
from his talons, the prince hurried onwards to the ante- 
dmpeL Innumerabte torches now illuminated its dark- 
ness; in other respects it remained as St Aldenheim had 
left it 

The Swedish masques had many of them withdrawn 
fr^mi the gala on hearing the dreadful day of Nordlingen. 
But enough remained, when strengthened by the Ixxly 

fnard of the landgrave, to make up a corps of nearly 
ve hundred men. Under the command of Coktnel Von 
Aremberg, part of them now enclosed the scaffold, and 
part prepared to seize the persons who were pointed out 
to them as oonqMrators. Amongst these stood foremost 
The Masque. 

Shaking o£f those who attempted to lay hands upon 
him, he strode disdainfully within the ring; and then 
turning to the, landgrave, he said — 

** Pnnce, for once be generous ; accept me as a ransom 
for the rest" 

The landgrave smiled sarcastically. **That were an 
unequal bargain, methinks, to take a part in exchange 
for the whole." 

** The whole 7 And where is then your assurance of 
the whole 7" 

"* Who should now make it doubtfiil 7 There is the 
block ; the headsman is at hand. What hand can deliver 
firom this extremity even you. Sir Masque 7" 

" That which has many times delivered me from a 
greater. It seems, prince, that you forget the last days 
in the history of Klosterheim. He that rules by night 
in Klosterheitai, may well expect a greater fiivour than 
this when he descends to sue for it^ 

The landgrave smiled contemptuously. " But again I 
ask you, sir, will you on any terms grant immunity to 
these young men 7" 

** You sue as vainly for others as you would do for 
yourseUL" 

** Then all grace is hopeless 7" The landgrave vouch- 
safed no answer, but made signals to Von Aremberg. 

** Gentlemen, cavaliers, citizens of Klosterheim, you 
that are not involved in the landfrave's suspicions," said 
Tlie Masque, appealingly, ** will you not join me in the 
intercession I offer for Siese young friends, who are else 
to perish unjudged, by blank edict of martial law 7" - 

The citizens of Klosterheim interoeded with ineffectual 
supplioation. *^ Gentlemen, you waste your breath ; they 
die. without reprievet** r^Uedthe kuidgrave. 



' **WiIl your highness spare none?'. 

** Not one," he exdaimed angrily,** Not the jooom 
amoo^ them." 

** Nor ^rant a day's respite to him who mayippeuofi 
examination the least criminal of the whole T 

** A day's respite 7 No, nor half an how*!. Headsma, 
be ready. Soldiers, lay the heads of the priioDen leiiiT 
for the axe." 

^ Detested prince, now kwk to your own!" 

With a suooessi<Hi of passions flying over faig&ee,nn, 
disdain, suspicion, the landgrave ioAed round opoo'nK 
Masque as he uttered these wotds, and with piiii, 
ghastly consternation, beheld him raise tohis^ahat, 
ing horn which depended from his neck HeUewi 
blast, which was immediatdy answered fitnn viik 
Silence «s of the grave ensued. AH e^es were tondk 
the direction of tM answer. E!xpeotationwuttiUiift 
mit; and in less than a minute solemnly nprae the cm- 
tain, which divided the chapel firom the aiitechipd,?( 
vealing a scene that qfiote many hearts with awe,u^ 
the consciences of some with as much horror u iS'Ahi 
really been that final tribunal, whidi numbers 
The Masque to have denounced. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

The ^T^at chapel of St Agnes, the immemorial 
coronation for the hmdgraves of X——, wu capiUeof 
ocmtaininff with ease firom seven to eight thooaiMliiM. 
tators. Nearly that number was now colfeetediniie 
galleries, whidi, on the recurrence of thsigreatoecttiii, 
or of a rojral marriage, were usually assigned to tbipNii: 
tors. These were all equipped in bomiriied amtk 
very ilite of the Tmperisl army. ResistaiiGe wsk^ 
less ; in a single moment the kndgrate saw hi]Bsd{& 
possessed of ul his hopes by an overwhehiiiii|f 6rce,ik 
advanced guard in feet ofihe victorious Impena]ifili,Mr 
fresh fixmi Nordlingen. 

On ti\e marble area of the chapd, level with tbaren 
position, were arranged a brilliant staff of offioen;ii^i 
little in advance of th^n, so as almost to reuh tkal 
Chanel, stood the Imperial legate or ambaiiador. Ik 
noUeman advanced to the crowd of Kloeteriieimen,^ 
spoke thus :-— 

** Citizens of Klosterheim, I bring you ficD tkes- 
peror your true and lawful landgrave, MaTiimliiia,* 
of your last beloved prince." 

ikkh chapels resounded with acc]amatiooB;iDdts 
troops presented arms. ^ 

**Show us our prince! let us pay him our fafloif > 
echoed from every mouth. 

** This is mere treason !** exclaimed the warper, 'u* 
emperor invites treason against his own throne, «^^ 
dermines that of other prmoes. llie late laodgnx^ 
no son ; so much is known to yon all" 

**None that was known to his murderer," replie^i* 
Masque, ** else had he met no better fele than hia unbff 
fether." 

*" Murderer !— And what art thou, bloodiKW" 
Masque, with hands yet reeking from the ^'^^ 
who refused to join the conspiracy against jov ■** 
prinoe7" 

^Citizens of Kkisterhcnm," said the legate, ''^^ 
the emperor's fiiend be aseoiled from aUinjuriomtboop 
Those whom ye believe to have been removed by »*" 
der, are here tt) speak for tiiemsdves." ^. 

Upon this the whole line of those who had mystei^ 
disappeared from Kketerheim, presented tbaBselresti 
the welcome of their astonished niends. , 

"These," said the legate, "quitted Kloftcrhciin,(^ 
by the same secret passages which enabled ^ ^ff 
it, and fi>r the self-same purpoee,to F^pare the |gtAt|r 
the restoration of the true heir, Maximiliin jJf'T 
whom in this noble prince you behdd, and wbom pj 
God long preserve !" j, y 

Saymg this, to the wonder of the whole M^^J^J! 
led forward The Masque, whom nobody had yet «»?«*■ 
for more than an agent of the true heir. _._ju 

The landgrave, meantime, thussuddcnly ^^J^y 
a tyrant — usurper — murderer, had stood akw «» 
given but a slight attentidi to the latter words o« » 
legate. A race of passions had traversed hifcoontoii^ 

chasing each other in Qying succession. ^"^^^C 
digious effort he reealM himself to the scene b^^^ 
and, striding up to the crowd, of which the '^JJV / 
the central figure, he raised his arm ^^ * J^ 
indignation, and protested vehementJ^ that "^•'Jzj 
tion of Maxiqiilian's fiither. had been iniqinten*^^ 

upon himself:— ^ And, yet," said he, **»?« *^S 
g^tuitous assumption have been buiH aD v» *■*' 
susiMcions directed against my person^" _m«^ 

-Pardon me, sir," rqJied the legate, **• wi**^ 
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were sach as satisfied the emperor and his ooundl ; and 

he showed it by the vi||rilance with which he watched over 

the Prince yayimiHsn, and the anxietj with which he 

kept him firom approaching your highness, tmtil his pre. 

tensions could be established by arms. But, if more 

direct evidence were Mranting, since. yesterday we have 

had it in the dying confessum of the very agent em> 

plojred to strike the fatal blow, l^at man died last night 

penitent and contrite, having fully unburdened his con- 

Bcienoe, at Waldenhausen. With evidence so overwhelm. 

ing, the emperor exacts no farther sacrifice fi-om your 

highness than that of retirement from public life, tb any 

one of your own castles in your patrimonial principality 

of Oberhomstein. But, now for a more i^Msing duty. 

Citizens of Klosterheim, welcome your young lairagrave 

in the emperor's name : and to-morrow you shall welcome 

also ^our future landgravine, the lovely Countess Paulina, 

cousm to the emperor, my master, jmd cousin also to 

your noUe young landgrave.** 

**No!** exclaimed we malignant usurper, **ber you 
shall never see alive ; for that, be weU assured, I have 
taken care.** 

** Vile, unworthy prince !** replied Maximilian, his eyes 
kindling with passion, ** know that your intentions, so 
worthy of a fiend, towards that most innocent of ladies, 
have been confounded and brought to nothinflr by your 
own ffentle da^g^ter, worthy of a far nobler &Qier.** 

**!' you speak of mv directions for adrainistfuring the 
torture, a matter in which } presume that I exercised no 
unusual priyilege amonffst German sovereigns, you are 
right But it was not that of which I spoke?** 

••Of what else then?— The Lady Paulina has es. 
capeA** 

*• True, to Falkenberg. But, doubtless, young land- 
^ave, you have heard oi such a thing as the mtercepting 
of a fbgitive prisoner ; in such a case you know the pun- 
ishment which, martial law awards. The governor at 
Palkenberg had his orders.** These lost significant 
words he uttered in a tone of peculiar meaning. His 
eye sparkled with bright gleams of malice and of savage 
vengeance, rioting in its completion. 

•• Oh, heart— heart !** exclaimed Maximilian, *• can this 
be possible?** 

The imperial legate and all present crowded around 
him to suggest such consolation as they could. Some 
offered to ride off express to Falkenberflf ; some argued 
that tl^ Lady Paulina had been seen within the last hour. 
But the hellish exulter in ruined happiness destroyed that 
hope as soon as it dawned. 

•• Children !** said he, ** foolish children ! cherish not 
such chimeras. Me you have destroyed, landgrave, and 
the prbspects of my house. Now penah yoursel£ Look 
there : is that the mrm of one who lives and breathes ?** 

All present turned to the scafibld, in which direction 
he pointed, and now first remarked, covered with a black 
pall, and brought hither donbtleiss to aggravate the pangs 
of death to Maximilian, what seemed Imt too certainly a 
female corpse. The stature, the fine swell of the bust, 
the rich outline of the f(»in, all pointed to the same oon- 
dasion ; and, in this recumbent attitude, it seemed but 
too clearly to present the magnificent proportions of 
Paulina. 

There was a dead silence. Who could endure to break 
it 7 Who make the effort which was for ever to fix the 
fiUe cff Maximilian 7 

He himself could not At last the deposed usurper, 
craving far the consummation of his vengeance, himself 
strode forward ; with one savage grasp he tore away the 
pall, and below it lay the innocent features, sleeping in 
her last tranquil slumber, of his own gentle-mimled 
daughter. 



No heart was found savage enough to exult— the sor- 
row even of such a father was sacred. Death, and through 
his own orders, had strudk the only being whom he had 
ever loved ; and the petrific mace of the fell destroyer 
seemed to have smitten his own heart, and withered its 
hopes for ever. 

£very body comprehended the mistake in a moment 
Paulina had Ungered at Waldenhausen under the protec- 
tion of an imperial corps, which she had met in her flight 
The tyrant, who had heard of her escape, but apprehend. 
ed no necessihr for Such a step<in the part of his dan^h. 
ter^ had issued sudden orders to the officer commanding 
the military post at Falkenberg, to seixe and shoot the 
female prisoner esea{nng from confinement, without al- 
lowing any exi^anatlons whatsoever on her arrival at 
Falkenberg. This precaution he had adopted, in part to 
intercept any denunciation of the emperor's vengeance 
which PaoliQa might addre« (o the officer. As a mde 



soldier, accustomed to obey the letter of his orders, this 
commandant had executed his amimissjon ; and the gen- 
tle Adeline, who had naturally hastened to the protection 
of her fatheir*s chateau, surrendered her brea& meekly 
and with resignation to what she believed a simple act of 
military violence ; and this she did before she could know 
a syllable of her father*s guilt or his &11, and without any 
the least reason for supposing him connected with the 
occasion of her eariy death. 

At this moment Paulina made her apppearance unex. 
pectedly, to re-assure the young landgrave by her pre- 
sence, and to weep over her young fiiend, whom she nad 
lost almost before she had come to know her. The Bca£- 
fold, the corpse, and the other images of sorrow, were 
then withdrawn ; — seven thousand imperial troops pre- 
sented arms to the youthful landgrave, and the future 
landgravine, the brifliant favourites of the emperor; — 
the immense area of St Agnes resounded with the con- 
gratulations of Klosterheim ; — and as the magnificent 
cortege moved off to the interior of the scJUot*, uie swell 
of the coronation anthem, rising in peals upon the ear 
firom the choir of St Agnes, and from the muitary bands 
of the imperial troops, awoke the promise of nippier 
days, and of more eouitable government, to the long-ha- 
rassed inhabitants of Klosterheim. 



The Klosterheimers knew enough already, personally, 
or by questions easily answered in every quarter, to 
supply any links which were wanting in the rapid ex^ 
planations o£ the legate. Neverthdess, that nothing 
might remain liable to misapprehension or cavil, a short 
manifesto was this night circulated by the new govern* 
meat, firom. which the following fects are abstracted :-* 

The last rightful landgrave, whilst yet a young man, 
had been assassinated in the forest when hunting. A 
year or two before this catastrophe he had obntracted, 
what, firom the eircumstances^ was presumed at the time, 
to be a morganaiie, or left-handed marria^ with a lady 
of high birth, nearly connected with the uiperial house. 
The effect of such a marriage went to incapacitate the 
children who might be bom under it, male or female, 
fnmi siiboeeding. On that account, as wdl as because 
current report 1^ represented her as childless, the widow 
lady escaped all attempts from the a s sassin . Meantime 
this hdy, who was no other than Sister Madeline, had 
been thus indebted for her safety to two rumours, which 
were in fact equally felse. She soon fiinnd means of 
convincing the emperor, who had been the bosom friend 
(^her princely husband, that her marriage was a perfect 
one, aiul txm&rred the fullest rights of succession upon 
her infant son, Maximilian, whom, at the earliest age, and 
with the utmost secrecy, she had committed to the care 
of his imperial majesty. This powerfiil guardian had in 
every way watched over the interests of the young 
prince. But the Thirty Years* War had thrown aU Ger- 
many into diftraotions, which for a time thwarted the 
emperor, and fevoured the views of the usurper. Latter. 
ly, also, another question had arisen on the citv and de- 
pendencies of Klosterheim as distinct from the lan^grav. 
late. These, it was now affirmed, were a female apptA- 
age, and could only pass back to the Landgraves dT x— — 
throm^ a marriage with the female inheritrix. To re. 
concife all claims, therefore, on finding this bar in the 
way, the emperor had resolved to promote a marriage for 
Maximilian with Paulina, who stood equally related to 
the imperial house and to thatof her lover. In this view 
he had despatched Paidina to Klosterheim, with premier 
dooumente to support the daims of both parties. Of 
these doooments she had been robbed at WaJdenhansen ; 
and the very letter, which was designed to introduce 
Maximilian as •* the child and sole repreeentative cf the 
late murdered landgrave,** felling in this surrratitious 
way into the usurper's hand, had naturally misdirected 
his attacks to the person of Paulina. 

For the rest, as regarded the mysterious mofe n ienta 
of The Masque, these were easily explained. Fear, and 
the exaggerations of fear, had done one half the work to 
his hamb— by preparing people to fkll eas^ dupes to the 
plans laid, and by increashi|[ the romantie wonders g£ 
his achievements. Co^iperation, also, on the part of the 
very students, and others who stood fbrward as the nig^t 
watch for detecting him, had served The Masque no less 
powerfhDy. The appearanoM of deadly stnwgles Ind 
been arranged artificially to ooontenanoe the |3ot and to 
aid the terror. Finally^ the seeret passages which com- 
municated between the forest and the chapel of St Agnes, 
(passages of which many were actually applied to that 
very use in the Thirty Years* War,) had beien unresery. 
edly plMedat thsir dteposal hf the Udy AUmm^ an 



early firiend of the unhappy landgravine, who sympa- 
thised deejdy with that lady*s unmerited sufferings. 

One other explanation followed, communicated in a 
letter firom Maximilian to the legate; this related to the 
murder of the old seneschal, — a matter in which the 
young prince took some blame to himself— as having 
unintentionally drawn upon that excellent servant his 
unhappy fete. ** The seneschal,** said the writer, ** was 
the fiuthful firiend of my femily, and knew the whole 
course (^ite misfortunes. He continued his abode at the 
ffcA^osffy toserve my interest; and in some measure I may 
fear that I drew upon him his fate. Traversing late one 
evening a suite of^ rooms, which his assistance and my 
own mysterious disp^uiae laid open to my passage at all 
hours, I came sndcfenly upon the prince*8 retirement. 
He pursued me, but with hesitation. Some chedL I gave 
to his motions by halting before a portrait <^ my unhappy 
fiither, and emphaticaDy pointing lus attention to it Con. 
science, I well knew, would supply a commentary to my 
act I produced the impression which I had antidpated, 
but not so strongly as to stop his pursuit My course 
necessarily drew him into the senesdial*s room. The 
old man was sleeping ; and this accident threw into the 
prince*s hands a paper, which, I have reason to think, 
shed some considerable light upon my own pretensions, 
and, in fiu^t, first made my enemy acquidnted with my 
existence and my claims. Meantime the seneschal had 
secured the prince*s vengeance upon himselfl He was 
now known as a fkithful agent in my senrice. Hiat feet 
signed his death warrant. There is a window in a gaK 
lery which commands the inteijor of the seneschal*s 
room. On the evening of the last/ef«, waiting there for 
an opportunity of speaking securely with this feithfld ser- 
vant, I heard a deep groan, and then another,and another : 
I raised myself, and with an ejaculation of horror, looked 
down upon the murderer — then surveying his victim 
with hellish triumph. My loud exclamation drew the 
murderer*s eve upwards : under the pangs of an agitated 
conscience, I have reason to think that he tods me for 
my unhappy fether, who perished at my age, and is said 
to have resembled me cloeely. Who that murderer was» 
I need not say more directly. He fledwith the terror of 
one who flies from an apparition. Taking a lesson from 
this incident, on that same night, by the very same sud- 
den revelation of what passed, no <K>ubt, for my fether*s 
countenance, aided by my mysterious character, and the 
proo^I had announced to him immediatefar before o£ my 
acquaintance with the secret of the seneaGhal*s murder — 
in this and no other way it was that I produced that pow- 
erful impression upon the prince, which terminated the 
festivities of that evening, and which aU Klosterheim 
witnessed. If not, it is for the prince to explain in what 
other way I did or could affect him so powerfully.**. 

This explanation of the else unaocountabie horror 
manifested by the ex-landgrave on the sudden exposure 
of The Masque*s features, received a remarkaUe eon- 
firmation firom the confession of the miserable ssfmssin at 
Waldenhausen. This inan*silhiess had been first brought 
on by the sudden shock of a situation pret^ nearly the 
same, acting on a conscience more disturbed, ai^ a more 
superstitious mind. In the very act of attempting to 
assassinate or rob Maximilian, he had been suddenly 
dragged by that prince into a daziling lifht; and this 
setumg fml upon features which too vividly recalled to 
the murderer's recollection the last unhappy landgrave, 
at the very same period of blooming manhood, and m his 
own fevourite hunting palace, not &x firom which the 
murder had been perpetrated, naturally enough had for a 
time unsettled the guilty man*s understanding, and,ter« 
minatin^ in a nervous tever^ had at length produced his 
penitential death. 

A death, happily of the same charaeter, soon overtook 
the deposed landgrave. He was laid by the side of his 
daughter, whose memory, as mneh even as his own peni. 
tenoe» availed to gather round his final restiittr place the 
forgiving thooghte even of those who had su&red most 
flh(«i his crimes. Klost^heim ui the next age flovisbed 
greatly^ being one of those cities whieh benefited by tlw 
peace of Westphaha. Many chaageg took plaee in con- 
sequence, greatly affecting the atemtectural character of 
the*town uid ite pictnresqoe an t iqui t ies; but, amidst al 
revobtions of this nature* the secret passages stilt sar- 
vive» and to this day are shown oeoasionaBy to strangers 
dT rank and consideration* hf which, more than by any 
other of the advantages at his diyisal, The Bfasqne of 
Kkatorheim was enaMed to leplaoe himself in his patri- 
monial Hghti, and at the same time to fiberate from a 
gfoviog oppression his own compatriote and sahjeots. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BTBRT MAN HIS WRIM. 



breeches, mottled stockings, shoe-hucklcs, and cambric 
stock, had lasted him for many years, for he only wore 
them on Sundays; and it was quite enough for Marjraret 
to buy his Hnenand the materiais for his labourer's frock, 
when she purchased her own stuif petticoat in the fall 
of the year, and laid in her stock of winter oil. He 
would not eren hare more frequent intercourse with the 
shoemaker, though he wore many shoes* He sent his 
shoes to town twice a year, and new ones 



worn 



Among the hiOs, in a wild district of South Wales, 
stood a dwelling, known to few and avoided by most of 
those whose curiosity had led them to enquire concern, 
ing the inmates. This cottage was too humble in its 
appearance to attract frequent notice, and there was 
so much difficult in reaching it, that no Call but that of 
busmess was likely to bring any stranger to its thre^> 
old. A narrow path led up the hills to the foot of a 
steep flight of steps, made of rude stones, placed not 
very securely. At the top of a slippery bank above 
these steps, was a gate, toe high to be easily climbed, 
and too well tethered to be quickly opened. When one 
or the other difficulty, however, was overcome, the path 
lay direct to the porch of the cottage, on the bench of 
which lay sometimes a newspaper or a tobacco-pipe, and 
sometimes a ricketty work-basket, full of undamed 
stockings, according as the master or mistress of the 
cottage had been sitting there to enjoy the air. No 
place could be more retired than this porch, for it was 
nearly surrounded by garden and orchard ground, and 
was screened by a thick hedge of elder on the side 
where the gate was placed. 

The master of this abode was John Armstrong, a hale 
man of seventy.nine. Its mistress was Margaret Blake, 
his housekeeper, a middle<>aged woman, but as old- 
fashioned in her habits and appearance as her venerable 
companion. They were both very strange people in the 
eyes of every body who knew them, being not only un- 
sociable with strangers, but preserving, as it appe&red, 
an almost perpetual silence towailds each other. They 
never sat in the same room except at meal times. Old 
Armstrong avoided the porch unless Margaret was busy 
within ; and she looked out to see that ^ was garden- 
ing, before she brought her work-basket out into the 
sunshine. It was reported by the only person who had 
the opportunity by invitation of witnessing their domes- 
tic habits, that Armstrong always read the newspaper at 
breakfast, mused at dinner time, and studied the Far- 
mer's Journal at supper ; so, that Margaret did not for- 
get her own language was a wonder to every body; es- 
pecially as it was knoiyn that she had parted with her 
parrot because Armstrong had as great a dislike to tame 
birds as to dogs and cats. There was music enough, 
however, to break the silence which Margaret's own 
voice seldom disturbed. The little orchard was full of 
singing-birds, whose notes were far pleasanter than 
those o£ any chattering parrot Armstrong played the 
flute too ; and it whiled away the time to hear lum play 
airs that she was taught to sing, when a child on her 
mother's knee. Then there were other sounds as agreea^ 
ble as music-^4he clinking of the chain when her mas- 
ter was letting down his bucket into the well; and the 
creakin? of the roller on the smooth grass, and the whet- 
ting of Oie scy th9 in tlie early morning. Now and then, 
too, Margaret had to go to the next town for groceries, 
and other things whidi were wanted, and then it was 
necessary that she should speak and that people &&ould 
speak to her; and this practice, though it came very se^ 
dom, was enough to prevent her growing dumb. 

She generally went twice a year to the town, which 
was four miles off. By her master's desire, she 
kept BO large a stock of all necessaries by her, that 
there was no occasion to go of^ner. He would not al- 
low the name of ^^ocessary" to whatever would not 
keep so long as six months. As to their fbo^-4ie had 
the baking, and churning, and the rearing and killing bf 
fowls, don^ at home, that no baker or market-man i^ed 
come near his dwelling. His garden supplied his table, 
except that he regular^ brought home a joint of meat 
after morning service on Sundays, the meat having been 
left for him at the house of an acquaintance on me Sa- 
turday. He sometimes went out fiiihing, and thus varied 
his fare quite enough for his own satisfaction ; for he 
used to declare to a friend, whom he saw occasionally, 
that he knew not what a prince could have better than 
good milk in the morning, potatoes, artichokes, peas and 
cabbages^ with sometimes fish, flesh, or fowl, for dinner, 
and m wc^ seasoned basin of gruel at night. 

He was as easily satisfied as'to clothmg. The same 
blue coat with its largo yellow buttons, the same leather 



were always ready to be sent back by the same messen- 
ger. 

When people live so retired as Armstrong and his 
housekeeper, it is always supposed that they have some 
reason for dreading intercourse with their neighbours. 
It was believed, in the present case, that Armstrong was 
a miser, and that he kept a quantity of gold by him, of 
which he was afi^d of any body getting a sight It 
was nrophesied, many a time, that he and Margaret 
woula be found some day with their throats cut for the 
sake of this wealth- This was partly reasonable and 
partly fidae. Armstrong did keep money by him, and it 
was therefore likely that he would be robbed, if not mur- 
dered, living in so defenceless a way as his appeared to 
be. - But he was no miser. He had been in trade inearly 
life, and had lost money throng the knavery of his 
partner. He immediately took a disgust to business, 
turned all he had into hard gold, boiJ^t this lone cot- 
tage and two acres of ground, and laid by two hundred 
guineas in a chest which he kept under hi# bed. Not 
all the reasonings of his flriends about the uselessnees of 
cash thus lockecl up, not all the hints that his life was 
not safe, not all the petitions of his ontf daughter that 
her husband might be allowed the use of the cosh at a 
fiiir rate of interest, could induce him to unlock his chest 
He declared that he would be eoiened out of no more 
money; that he was resolved to leave his child two hun- 
dred guineas, and would not put it in the power even of 
her husband to lessen the sum ; and as for thieves, he 
knew how to fire a pistol as well as any man, and could 
undertake to defend himself and Margaret, and the cash- 
chest, against more thieves than were Ukelj to attack 
him. Of course, this was taken to be avarice ; but he 
washy no means so careful in his expenditure as he might 
have been ; he allowed two thirds ofliis fruit apd vege- 
tables to rot rather than sell them or let off any of his 
land ; and what was more, he paid a boy for bringing a 
newspaper every morning as far as the foot of the steps, 
where he went to fetch it as soon as the lad had turned his 
back. No miser would have done this. A small yearly 
income arose from some commercial conoera which was 
charged with an annuity to him. If any of this remain- 
ed after the expenses of repairs, clothing, dtc, were de- 
frayed, he gave it all away the next Sunday to the poor 
whom he met in his way to the place of worship, except 
a few shillings which he put into Margaret's hands to 
answer any sudden occasion. 

One fine summer morning Armstrong went to his 
arbour at the bottmn of the gaxden to r^ the news- 
paper, preferring the smdl of the Iioney-suckles to the 
heat of the pordi where the sun was shining in. He 
h^d left Margaret busy within doors, as usual at that 
time of day ; and was surprised, when he had done 
reading and went in for his fishing tackle, to find her 
dressed in her beet, with her mob-cap and beaver, such 
as the Welsh women wear, of the shape of a man's hat 
She was putting a clean cloth into the. basket which 
hung on her arm, and preparing to set out 

"Why, Peg, is this the first of the mmith?" 

** What has come to you, John Armstrong, not to know 
that ?" said Mai'garet, looking alarmed for her master's 
senses. ** That with the almi^iac hanging there, and 
the newspaper in your hand, you should not know that 
it is the first of the month !" 

**IVe mistaken a.day, and I am sorry for it, for I had 
set my mind on fishing to-day. It is too hot for work, 
and just the day for ^)od luck beside the pool yonder. 
You will have a cooler day and more fit for walking 
to-morrow, Peg. Suppose you let me go fishing to- 
day?" 

Margaret stared more than ever. 

**Did I ever hear such a thing before?" cried she: 
**I that have never missed the first of the month 
since I kept your house, John Armstrong ! And what 
will the people in the town think? I shall have them 
up here to toe whether fre are murdered; for they 
will say nothing else would keep me at home on the 
first of this month. And me to have to tell them that it 
IB all because you have a fhncy to ^ a fishing ! And 
Ihave never been used to be dressed this way for nothing; 
but it m«st be as you i^ease, John Armstrong." 

Margaret stopped to take breath; for she had not 



made so long a speech > since she was m the town siz 
months before. On her master's muttering soineUuDg 
about losing such a season for a good bite, she ma4k tlie 
exertion, however, to continue. 

•* If you must fish to-day, you need not keep me it 
home. You can lock the door and put the key in yon 
comer of the porch; and then, if I come back first, I 
shaD know where to find it It was my grandmotber 
taught me that way, when she went out and I did not 
want to be left behind ; for 1 was not fond of bcin? 
lonesome then. Says she, ' Stay at home as your gnoi 
father bids you« like a good girl : but if vou most gp oat, 
be sure you leave the key in the thatch.' And so I did 
often and oflen, till grandfather came home one day ind 
found out my trick, and the n ■■ " 

** Ay, Peg ; somebody will find out our trick too; and 
if you come back and find the chest gone, what will yoB 
say then 7 Off with you ! but you will have no fiali 
when you come back, that's all." 

Margaret smiled and shook her head, and depaitei 

When she was out of sight, the old man felt restka 
and uncomfortable. He was not accustomed to be croii- 
ed and put out of his way, and he always accomp&ibed, 
everyday, exactly what he planned before break&it 
He had never given up an intention of fishing beftre. 
He wandered about the cottage. The beds were made 
and every thing was left in such order that be oooldice 
nothing to fina fiiult with, which would have beai 
great relief. He sauntered about the garden, and cut 
off some fkded flowers, and tied up a fow more, ud 
wished it was evening, that he might water such ai looL 
ed droopiiig. He wiped his brows and said to hioMlf 
again that it was too hot to w<M'k. - He got his teksespe, 
and looked seaward ; but a haze, hung on the horin, 
and he could discern no vessels. After a yawn, ai^ i 
sudden thought that he could not dine for two boon 
later than usual on account of Margaret's abience, be 
began to think of taking her advice and going to fidi 
after aU. He locked the door, put the key into the hii- 
ing-place in the porch, walked round the cottage to xe 
that the windows were fast, tethered the gate doubij. 
and marched off with his fishing-tackle. Hfe turned y 
look back, two or three times ; but no one was in sifiit 
the whole length of the little valley. There wu u 
sound of horse or carriage on the road beloW; and tlie 
stream looked so clear ai^ cool as it splashed among the 
pebbles, that he was tempted to hasten on towards \k 
pool above, where there was shade and ai»abundtncecf 
fish. He thought no more of the heat, now that he bid 
let himself have his own way ; and proceeded whi^ 
at a pace which would have done credit to a nun (^ 
half his years. Once more he turned — at the top of tie 
hill which was now to hide his dwelling fiom him— uj 
fixing his telescope, saw to his great satisfiiction that a 
was quiet ; for the poultry were picking their food inj 
way which they would not have done if a footstep bid 
been within hearing. 

The shadows were lying dark and cool upon the fi- 
ter ; the trout were unusually ready to be caught, oj 
Armstrong had time for a comfortable nap, afler he m 
caught the number he had fixed upon beforehaiid tf 
good sport When he awoke, he resolved to bai*a 
home that he might arrive before Margaret and surpjw 
her with a dish of trout, while she supposed he bri 
been at home all the morning. From the top of «« 
hill he looked again through his telescope, and »^ 
sight which made his limbs tremble tmder him. ^ 
fowls were scudding about the yard in terror ^*J^ 
which was pursuing them ; which dog was called offby 
a man who was making the circuit of the boose, jok- 
ing in at the windows and trying at the door. Am- 
strong threw down all that he was carrying, pot hB 
hands to his mouth and hallooed with all his m^ 



But the attempt was absurd. In the stilleit 
no human voice could have been heard frona sack a d* 
tance. Armstrong was soon sensible of this, ■^°/'f^ 
ing himself for aU the foUies he had been guilty of m 
day, he snatched up his goods and ran down the stejP 
path as fast as his old legs would carry him. He ca^ 
a gUijQpse of the man and the dog leisurely d^eeafm 
the steps, but when he arrived there himself, all was«* 
vacant as when he departed. As he stood ^~S 
whether to follow the enemy, or go home and ^^J^ 
mischief was done, Margaret appeared below. JJ^ 
she toiled up the steps, her master reproached .^. ^' 
ly with her morning's advice, and said that if hw inj 
ney was gone, he should \sj the loss to her <^£LiA. 
the midst of her terrors, Margaret could ^^,°^V^ 
serving that it was rather hard to havfc one a wj^ 
Uughed at, and then to be bUmed for the ^o^*^ 
of foUowing it She thought her master ahonW «»^ 
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not havie laughed at her, or not hive changed his mind ; 
and then she should not have wasted her money in boy. 
iag him fish that he did not want Armstrong was 
dtuj ashamed when he saw how his housekeeper had 
tried to console himf for being left at home by bringing 
a dainty for his dinner. He helped her to open the 
gate, her trembling hands being unable to untwist the 
rope, and carried her heavy basket into the porch. The 
key was safe in its hiding-place, as was the precious 



* I have not brought my fiute,** said Mr. HTollins, ** ibr 
I am come on quite *« new erraind this evening— to in* 
troduoe to vou a ftiture neighbour, Mr. Wallace, who 
wishes for the {Measure of your acquaintance.** 

Mr. Wallace, the same whom Margaret had seen in 
the wood, explained that he was a partner in the new 
iron-work, and that as his business would lead him to be 
every day within a stone's ca^ of Armstrong's dwell- 
ing, though he was at present inhabiting a hocue a little 



chest; and all within doors was in perfect order. Nolway off, he wi^ed to be on a neighbourly footing at 
ibvih were missing ; no flower-beds were trampled ; but) once, and had therefore called the week before, and was 



it was certain that the newspaper had been moved from 
one bei^ch to the other of the arbo^. 

''How you flurry yourself fi>r nothing!** said the 
housekeeper. ** I dare say it was nobody but Mr. Hoi- 
lins come tg play the flute with you.** 

''He always comes in the evening; and besides he 
has no dog.*' 

" He is a likely man to read the newsp^wr, however, 
and I do not know any body else that would sit here 
nnd wait for you, as some one seems to have done. Sup- 
pose it was your son-in-law come to ask for the money 
again?" 

" He would not have gone away without his errand,** 
answered the old man with a sour smile : ** and besides, 
you would have met him.** 

" That puts me in mind, John Armstrong. I certain- 
ly saw a gentlemaB in the wood iuat down below, and I 
remember he whistled to his dog that was rustling 
among the bushes. A smart, pleasant looking centle- 
man he was too; and when I turned to remark him 
again, he seemed to be watching where I was going.** 

" A gentleman ! Well, he is the first that ever came 
here tb see me, except Hollins. But now. Peg, what do 
you mean by a gentleman ?** 

^ A gentleman 7 'Why, you always know a gentle- 
man, do not vou 7 A gentleman looks like a man — like 
a person — ^like a gentleman.** 

** No doubt,** said Armstrong, laughing. " But tell me 
noiw, would yon call me a gentleman ?** 

" Why, in as far as you ore behcdden to no one for 
your livmg 
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^ No, no, I do not mean that Look at me and say if persons of social dispositicms, or those who wish to rise 
* *** '* " in the world, or those who have fiunilies lo educate and 

provide for. I am glad to see you enjo^ life ; and I am 
glad that you aUow others to enjoy it in a different 



I look like a gentleman.** 

Margaret hesitated while she said that die did not 
think any gentleman commonly wore frocks of that 
sort ; but that on Sundays, when she brushed his coat 
before he wen(^ the town, she always thought he look- 
ed yery genteel: but that this gentleman was dressed 
rather differently. 

^Difierently enough, I dare say,** said Armstrong. 
** I am sure I hope my best suit will last my time ; ^ 
there is not a shop within twenty miles that would fur. 
nish me with such a waistcoat-piece as I should choose 
to wear ; and 1 Kke to button my coat with buttons that 
one can take hold of^ instead of such fiirthing-pieces as 
your Birmingham folks make now.** 

** It is a pity,** said Margaret, as she moved towards 
the cottage, " that the genUemon did not stay to take a 
bit of fish, for we have more than we can oat while it is 
good.** 

For a month afterwards, Margaret*8 prevailing idea 
vmB a superfluity of fish. She had great pleasure in 
making an acceptable present; but she could not bear to 
throw away money. 

So much breath had been spent this day, that the in- 
habitants of the cotta^ felt quite weary before night, 
and scarcely opened their lips for many days, during 
which there was no further alarm. , 

One morning early, however, the sound of wheels was 
heard in the road below — a rare sound ; for though the 
rood was good and had formerly been much frequented 
when there were iron-works a few miles further on, it 
wtis now seldom used but by a solitary traveller. The 
astonishment of Armstrong and his nousekeeper was 
^reat to observe that carts laden with materials for 
building, and attended by a number of workmen, were 
passing by, and presently stopped at a level place at the 
loot of a hill, full in sight of Armstrong's dwelling. He 
luny, for the first time, perceived that the ground was 
marked out by stakes driven in at certain distances. 
Armstrong brought his basin of milk out of doors, that 
he might watch what was doing ; and the whole day 
"was one of idleness and lamentation ; for it was very 
evident, from the way that the hibourerB set to business, 
that an iron-work was about to be established where the 
i^yild heath and the green woods had flourished till now. 
The next day made all clear. As the old man was 
drawing water for his plants at sunset, two gentlemen 
ap^oacned the gate. As one of them was Mr. Hollins, 
Armstrong advuiced to welcome them. | 



sorry to find the house shut up. 

"I did not believe him at first,** said Mr. HoUSns, 
"when he told me that he read the new^Miperfer an hour 
in your arbour in (he hope of somebody appearing. I 
never knew you and Mrs. Blake both absent at once. 
How happened it ?** ' 

When the story^ was told, Mr. Wallace praised the 
garden and the situation of the dwelling to the heatt*s 
conte n t of the owner, who was always nMide eloquent by 
any allusions to his singular mode of life. 

"Sir," said he, **this plot of ground has produced to 
me something more valuable than ever aprew out of a 
garden soil, ft has given me health, sir. My own hands 
nave dug and pkuit^ and gathered, and see the finits of 
my labour ! Here I am, at seventy-znne, as strouF as at 
forty. Not a grain of any drug liave I swallowed since 
I came here ; not a night's rest iuive I lost ; net a want 
have I felt; for I pme myself on having few wants 
which my own hands cannot satisfy. I find no firah 
with other men's ways while ikej leave me mine. Let 
them choke one another up in towns if they ^oose, and 
stake their money and loee their peaisD in trade. I did 
so once, and therefore I do not wonder that others try 
the experiment; but I soon had enough of it I am 
thankfbl that I found a resting plaoe so early as I did.** 

"You are yery right, sir,** replied Mr. wallaee, "to 
judge for yourself only ; for while men have diflbrent 
tempers and are placed in dififerent circumslances, they 
cannot all find happiness in the same way. Even sup- 
posing every man pos ses s e d of the means of porefaasing 
such an abode as this, jomt way ef life wooid not smt 



would give up his peace and quiet fer the sake ef ihar* 
ing It among then^** 

" It would also be a great misfertune to any but so 
old a man to be cut off firom all the advantages of so- 
ciety. The young would be ignorant and tiie aged pre- 
judiced, in such a state.*' 

"He is prejudiced,** said Mr. Hollins, "as you per- 
ceive. But We must make allowance fer him.** 

" I can do more than make allowance,** refrfied his 
fiiend. " I sincerely admire the activity and cheerfiil. 
ness which are so unlike the temper we ofien meet with 
at so advanced an age. But while we account fbr your 
friend's prejudices Sy the circumstances of his life, it is 
no less true that men are not living in the right way 
who hve to themselves alone." 



CHAPTER 11. 



way." 

" As long as they let me alone, I said, sir. I own I 
cannot look with any pleasure on what you are doing 
bdow ; and I never shall, sir. It is very hard that we 
tenants of the wilderness cannot be left in peaoe. The 
birds will be driven fh>m yonder wood, the fishes will be 
poisoned in the streams, and where my eye has rested 
with pleasure on the purple heath, I shall see brick walls 
and a colunm of smoke. I call this very hard; and 
though I mean no offence to you, sir, personally, I must 
say I wish you had carried your schemes any whoe 
else." 

" I am sorry our undertaking is so offensive to you," 
said Mr. Wallace : " but I trust when you see some hun- 
dreds of human beings thriving where there are now 
only woodcocks and trout; you wiU be reconciled to the 
change." 

" Never, sir, never. Let your gangs of labourers go 
where there is no beauty to be spoiled and no peaceable 
inhabitants to be injured. There is space enough in the 
wide world where they will be welcome.** 

Mr. Hollins touched the arm of the s&anger as "k hint 
to vex the old man no further by opposition. Mr. Wal- 
lace therefere changed the course of conversation, and 
soon won the regard of his host by admiring his flowers 
and shrubs, and remarking on the fine promise of firuit, 
all which he could do with perfect sincerity. When he 
went away, Armstrong invited him to oome whenever 
he liked, if— *and here he sighed — he should remain in 
the neighbourhood. 

" What do you think of my old firiend 7" aafced Mr. 
Hollins, as he descended the luU^th his companion. 

"It gives one pleasure to see so fine an old man, and 
there are few who enjoy life so much at his age ; but it 
would not do to have many fidl in love with his way of 
living." 

" O no," replied Mr. Hollins : " it is very well for one 
here and there who can afibnd it, to indulge his own fan- 
cy as to his mode of life : but I do not know what. the 
world would come to if our young men did no more for 
society than Armstrong. lie takes up more room to 
much less purpose than could be afforded to people in 
general. I really grudge the quantity of -food I see 
rotting in his garden every year ; and I am sure if he 
was aware how many thousands are in want of It, he 



uvea MAT COME OT UTTUB. 

Under the aetive management of Mr. Wallace, the 
ta M ish m ent of the iron-work proceeded rapidly. It was 
set on foot en rather asmalls^le at first, there being but 
one furnace erected.' There was a faeuse built for Mr. 
Waflaoe, and a great many dwellings fer the labourers, 
so that the place presently bore the appearance of a vil- 
lage. It was rqwrted that Mr. Walkoe would be roar> 
ried befere long, and brin^ his lady to his new house ; 
and it was observed that if any ta the other partners 
should oome to reside, the place would be a thriving and 
pi eao an t onetoltvein. Though old Armstrong gitmied 
at the mention of every new inhabitant, every body else 
thought it would be an advantage to have as many people 
settled there as could be provided with employment 

There were several partners in this concern, though 
their names did not all appear in the firm. Mr. Leslie, toe 
richest of them, lived in I<ondon and was a member of 
parliament He advanced a great deal of money to carry 
OB the works, but took no trouble in the business, besides 
signing his name to papers sometimes, and receiving his 
large profits when the accounts were made up. Mr. 
CtSt was also rich. He held aboirt one third of the 
whole ooMeem, and was fiu* more interested in the pro- 
eeedings than Mr. Leriie. He came now and then to 
see wluit was doing, found huh with every thing, con- 
tradicted Mr. Waltaee*s orders, and when he haS done 
all he oould to put every body out, went away, promising 
to repeat his visit by and by, and i^ he was better satis- 
fied, to send his son to leam business and qualify himself 
to take a share in time. Mr. Bernard, the third partner, 
had sons whom he wished to be instructed in the man- 
agement of an iron-work, and he resolved to settle Mm- 
self and his whole famUy on the spot, and to be an acting 
partner. Mr. Wolhice was very glad of this ; for he was 
young and had not had much experience of business, and 
felt the responsibility of his present situation very great 
He had a high opinion of Mr. Bernard in every way, and 
hoped that if his own seal and industry were supported 
by the talent and experience of his partner, the conoem 
would prosper. He was sorry that some time must 
elapse before the Bernard femily could come ; but this 
afforded the better opportunity for getting every thing 
into order before their arriviL 

Mr. Wallace was possessed of less property than any 
of his partners ; but he held a good abire of the oonoem 
in consideration of his devoting his whole time and ex- 
ertions to business. His gfeat-grandfether had begun 
the world without a shilling. He was a labourer, and by 
his skill and industry he managed to earn rather more 
than was sufficient to feed and clothe his family of four 
children. He thought within himself whether he should 
lay by the surplus to set his young people forward in the 
same waj of life with himself, or whether he should give 
it them m the shape of such an education as he could 
procure for them. He was too sensiUe a man to think 
of spending money in indulgences for hioiself or them, 
for no better reason than tluit he had it by him. He 
chose the wisest way; he put out at interest a sum suffi- 
cient to secure him against want in case of sickness or 
old age, and employed the rest in giving his children a 
good plain education which fitted them for a somewhat 
higher occupation tlian his own. His eldest son was 
first apprentice and then shopman to a linen-draper, and 
was at last made a partner, and left a little capital to his 
son, our Mr. Wallace*s father, who stocked a shi^ and 
rose in the world so as to be able to leave his son a few 
thousand pounds, which he embarked, as we have seen, 
in an iron- work which promised large profits. 

Mr. Wallace never forgot how ms little fortune had 
come to him. He was accustomed to say to his firiend 
Mr. Bernard, that it arose out of bbour and |frew.by 
means (^saving ; and Chat if it was henceforth to increase. 
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it moat be in the saiiie way ; wo he was not spanner of his 
labour, and was careful to spend less than his incooie, 
that his capital might grow. 

When he came to estaldish the iron-work, he did not 
bring all his own capital or that of his partners in the 
form of money. Their capital was divided into three 
parts ; the implementB of labour, the materials on which 
labour was to be emjploved, and the subsistence of the 
labourers ; or, which is the same thing, the money which 
woiddenaUe the labourers to purchase their subsistence. 
In the first division were comprehended the blast Aimace, 
the refineries, the forge, and mill, witb all their ma. 
chinery, and the tools, of the labourers. All these may 
be termed instruments of labour. In the second division 
were reckoned the iron ore, the coal, and limestone, 
which were purchased with the estate. In the third 
division were included the wages of the work-people. 
This division of the capital would have remained un- 
altered whether the people had been paid ior their labour 
in bread and clothes and habitations, or in wages which 
enabled them to purchase these necessaries. It was 
merely as a matter of convenience to both parties, that 
the wages were /paid in money ; *and indeed, in some 
cases, the men preferred having a cottage and less wages, 
to more waffes and no dwelling. However this matter 
was settledJVEr. Wallaoe always considered that hiy capi. 
tal consisted of the three parts^ — ^implements of labour, 
the materials on which labour is employed, and the sub- 
sistence of labourers. Capital may exist in one only of 
these forms, or in two, or, as we have seen, in three ; but 
it cannot exist in any form which does not belong to one 
of these three divisions. 

It gave Mr. Wallace great pleasure to go round the 
w^rks and see how the employment of tms capital af- 
forded subsistence to nearly three hundred jpeople, and to 
remember that the productions of their labour would 
promote the comfort and convenience of many hundreds 
or thousands more, in the distant places to which the 
iron of this district was carried. He made this remark 
one day to his fiiend Mr. Hollins, when he was taking 
him round the works and pointing out what progress 
haSd been made since his last vbit ** It is indeed rather 
better employed than if it were locked up in a chest,** said 
Mr. HolUns. "I wish we could persuade our old 
friend on the hill to invest his two hundred guineas in 
your concern. His daughter would be very ^ad c£ the 
proceeds; you would be glad of the increase of capital ; 
mare iron would be prepiued fi)r the use of society, and 
more labourers provided for here.** 

**Two hundred gruineas would certainly go some little 
way towards procuring all these advantages, and the 
least of them would be preferable to letting the guineas 
lie by, as useless as so many pebbles. Not one of all the 
owners of capital around us would be guilty of such a 
waste of the resources by which society must live.** 

** And, pray, how many capitalists do you reckon be- 
side yourself 7** said a voice near. 

The gentlemen turned and saw a strange looking 
figure standing just behind them, whom Mr. Wallaoe 
remembered to faave seen repeatedly, within a few days. 
He was a strong, hearty looking man of about thirty, 
with a cheerful eountenanoe, but a most destitute ap- 
pearance. His clothes hung in tatters about him; he 
had neither hat, shoes, nor stockings. He had lingered 
about the place for some time ; now seating hims^' on 
the hills near and watching the labourers fer hours, and 
then coming down to talk with them till sent away by the 
overlooker. 

** Pray who may yon be, firiend 7*' asked Mr. Wallace. 

** If it suits you to call me Paul, that name will do as 
well as another,** said the man. ** And if you want to 
know my professi^ I will tell you that I am just about 
making my choice ; and if you further enquire what is 
my business here, I answer that I am come to suit my- 
sek** 

** Indeed ! you seem to make very sure of suiting me,** 
said Mr. Wallace. ^ But I would have you know we allow 
no idlers on our premises.** 

** Show me the hardest labourer in your works, and I 
will engage to do more than he.** 

** In wmch department 7** 

^ Why, it would be bad policy to own oneself ignorant 
of all ; so I came down this morning to find out which 
sort dTlabour is best paid ; and to that I will swear my- 
self equal. But I think I must begin humbly; so, sup- 
pose Ltake a pick and work at the tunnel ? I will tell 
you to-morrow how my new way of life suits me. S9 
good morning.** 

**Stop, sir. Let us hear a little of your old way of life, 
if you please. I should like to knpw where you picked 
up so much assurance. I thought you were a beggar 



and not a labourer. Tliere is no difficulty in getting em- 
jdoyment in this neighbourhood, and the lowest tvAges 
that ever were given would find you better dothing than 
that you liave on.** 

" Very true,** said PauL •* You are right in every 
particular. I have been idle, as &r as the uibour of the 
hands is concerned, fer nearly six montbs ; but I have 
all the time been busy observing and reflecting, in which 
occupation my neighbours have been kind enough to 
indulge me, by giving me feed as often as I said I was 
hungry-** 

** And pray what were you six months ago 7** 

**That I will leave untold, that you may have the 
amusement of guessing how it is tfaiat I speak so little 
like either a beggar or a labourer. All'that you are 
concerned with is, what I am now. I am a man with a 
strong pair of arms to work, and a strong mind to per- 
severe.'* 

" I am afiraid that you are too proud a gentleman to 
work under the eye of the oveiiooker, whidi you must 
do if you work fer me at alL** 

^ What matters it to me Where the overlooker stands, 
as long as he does not hinder my work 7 None but knaves 
feaf being watched, and I am an honest man.** 

** If your account of yourself be true, it is a pity you 
should be a beggar. I will call the overlooker and bid 
him set you to work.** 

** First answer me, unless you have any objection, the 
question with which I introduced myself to you. Re- 
member how many of your enquiries I have answered, 
and be pleased to observe that the tunnel workmen are 
goinf to dinner, so that I have nearly an hour befere me, 
whidi might hang heavy as I have no dinner to eat** 

Tlie g^tlemen were so amused at the oddity of thb 
man, that they did not walk away, as many would have 
done aAer such a speech. Paul*s manner, though firee, 
was not disrespectful, and his language testified that he 
must have held a superior situation to that in which he 
now appeared. 

** Am I to refer your hint about a dinner,** said Mr. 
Wallace, laughing, "• to your old trade, or your new one? 
Are you beffgiog your dinner, or do you wish for it as 
wages in advancer* 

** Neither the one nor the other, sir. I used to wait for 
my dinner till seven for fashion's sake ; and now I can 
wait till six fer honesty's sake. By that time I hope to 
have earned my meat ; and from the moment you pro- 
mised me work, I gave up begging. I shall beg no 
more.** 

Mr. Wallace thought, however, it would not be fidr 
pla^ to let Paul begin his labours hunffry. He called to 
Briggs, one of the cokers, and asked if he had more din- 
ner in his basket than he wanted. He had. 

** Well, then, give this man some, and he will pay you 
to-night, and if he does not, I wilL** 

^ And now,'* said Paul, afler apologising fer eating in 
the gentlemen*s pieaence, ^ will you tell me who are 
capitalists here besides yourself?** 

M E!very man about the works might be so, except per- 
haps yourself^ Paul; and you may be a capitalist six 
hours hence.** 

**That depends upon what we mean by the word,** 
said Paul, smiling. ** Do you mean by capital, some- 
thing produced with a view to further production, or any 
production which may be exchanged fer some other 
production? There is a vast dinerence between the 
two.** 

** A great difference indeed,** obeerved Mr. Hollins. 
** Parry, the overlooker, is a capitalist, for he has saved 
money enough to build yonder cottage, which he lets at 
a rent of five pounds a year ; but is Briggs, the coker, a 
capitalist? He has proper^, I know ; a bed, a table, and 
a few chairs, and other articles of fiirniture ; but as these 
are not instrumental to further production, can they be 
caUed capital r 

** In a certain sense they might,'* said Mr. Wallaoe ; 
*' fer they might be turned into money, which could be 
employed pr<3uctively. Furniture is one way of invest- 
ing capital, though not a profitable one; but when I 
spoke of all our people being capitalists, I meant that all 
earned more than is absolutely necessary for them to 
spend ; which is, I believe, the case, in the present proiB- 
perous state of our trade. EJvery man does, I beheve, 
possess more than food for the hour, always excepting 
Paul : and that possession, whether it be a smiling or fifly 
pounds, is capital at the time it is received, whether it be 
afterwards invested in furniture, which might be sold 
again, or lent out at interest, or made productive in any 
oUier way.*' 

^ But if that only is capital which is produced with a 
view to fbrther production,** said Mr. HoUins, ** I hope 



there are a good man;^ among your three hondnd k^ 
bourers \dio are capitalists in wis sense." 

** Several,** said Mr. Wallaoe: ""and such I redun 
benefactors io society : but there are also many who, 
having a roof over tlteir heads and something to conr 
them, are satisfied, and spend all their eamingi u &it 
as they get them in a way indiich brings no reton. 
Such men become, sooner or later, a burden to the 00m. 
munity.** 

A deep sigh firom Paul made the gentlemen look it 
him, and they were struck with the ndtncholy eipro. 
sion of his countenance. When he saw that he wu ob- 
served, he roused himself and put in his word sgain. 

** I have heard people say you may see plants '^row io 
a thimder shower, and that the sun sees a baby grow in 
a summer*s day ; but neither is so easy to be seen ts tk 
growth of capital. I should like to be by at the qmiof 
of a new iron-work, — not with all the helps that we hm 
about us here, — but where people had only their witi lad 
their hands to depend upon. That would be the piaeeto 
watch capital firom its birth, through all the stages of iti 
nursing, till it was full grown like yours.'* 

"' Let us hear your nation of the process, Panl" 

** I suppose it might occur to a shrewd man, findiof 1 
lump of the mineral melted in a very hot fire and hardead 
again, that it would make better tods than wood, fie 
would heat his lump, and beat it with stones while itm 
hot, and bend it and notch it and sharpen it in a ndi 
way, till he would be so much better off fer tools than iiii 
neighbours, that they would try to get some lilte hit 1^ 
they oould not find any more ironstone, he wonMoxiiii 
tooU to dig or pick itK>ut of the earth for them." 

"" Then, Paul, his tools would be'his a^ntaL" 

" Certainly : his tools would be capital arising frnii' 
hour, and tending to further production. His nei^^ei 
would pay him well, in such produce as they could tpn, 
fi>r furnishing them with iron, and then they wooU aliet 
about makin? tools. They would soon find that tkf 
could get on fester and better by dividing their bkir; 
and so one would keep up the fire, and another wodd m 
that the ore flowed into the hole as it should do : andu 
other would beat it while sofl ; and another notch h a 
a saw, and another sharpen it into an axe.** 

"Very well, then. As there must be labour befin 
capital, there must be capital before division oTIaboiirr 

** Tp be sure. There would be nothing for them ti 
divide their labour upon, if they had not the iraastoe, 
which is their capital as much as the in^*8 first too! u 
his. The more tods they make, the more ore theycc 
procure.** 

** So the division of labour assists the increaie Ca- 
pital.** 

"There is the beauty of it,** replied Panl. ""nf 
play into one another's hands. Labour makes capK 
capital urges to a division of labour ; and a diviBkBi 
labour makes capital ^rrow. When the people we st 
talking of are all supphed with tools, (which have |t« 
on improving all this time in the quality of the mews 
well as the make of the implements,) they begin totnfr 
with the next district, bartering their manQ&c&D« » 
whatever producticms they may agree to take in o- 
change. As their manufecture improves, they fet ntf< 
wealm ; and then again, as they get more wealth, tli^ 
manufecture improves ; they find new devices for ^ 
ening their labour ; they make machines whidi do tto 
work better than their own hands could do it, till aa ins- 
work becomes what we see it here, — a busy scene where 
man directs the engines whose labour he ^^^ 
formed; where earth and air and fire and water ''^^ 
for his purposes as his will directs ; and a hundred dwell- 
ings are filled with plenty where, for want of capital,^ 
once wrapped themselves in skins to sleep <^ ^ ^ 

found, and cut up their food vrith flints.— So, now tW 
have given you the natural history rf capital as I W" 
it, I wiU wish you good morning and go to my wort 

" Paul, you astonish me,'* said Mr. Wallace. " How » 
it that one who understands so well the histoiy w wew* 
should be so destitute ?** , 

»♦ Do not you know,** said Paul, tummg once more" 
he was departing, — ** do not you know that the W^ 
headed pauper understands well what is meant by 
kingly crown? Do 
children who stand 

pine-apple is not a turnip. — j - ^^ 

clothed in rage, be able to speak of wealth? I ^'^^Jl 
my head had not been as idle as my hands. ^J^^Jt 
crag I have sat for weeks, watching the busy ^^9^^ 
low, as the stray sheep marks from a distance w* 
flock browses by day and is penned in the fold ■\^I^ 
The stray sheep may come back experienced inpj**^* 
and not the worse for its fleece being torn by witrf , »• 
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I, for all my tattien, may, by trmciiig the fortunes of others 
as on a map, hare discovered the best road to my own.** 
As he said these hatt words, he held forth his hands, as 
if to intimate that they were to be the instruments of his 
fortune, and then, with a sUffht bow to the ffentlemen, 
hastened to the tunnel where he was appointed to work, 
leaving his companions to express to one another their 
curioeity and surprise. 

CHAPTER UI. 

THE HA&M or A WHIM. 

The report that Mr. Wallace was ^n^ to be marri^ 
was true. He disappeared in course of tune; and when 
his afent said he was ^rone to London on business and 
woukl soon 6e back, every body guessed that he would 
not return alone. It was observ^ that the house appeared 
to be very elegantly furnished, and the garden laid out as 
if for a lady's pleasure : and the curried and pair of po- 
nies which took their plaoe in the ooacB-house and stable 
were luxuries which Mr. Wallace would not have pro- 
cured for himself. 

A murmur of surprise and pleasure ran through the 
place, one Sunday nximing, when this curricle was seen 
standing at Mr. Wallace's door. Nobody knew that he 
was home, except the agent, who was now remembered 
to have been particularly strict the previous night about 
iiaving the whole estabushment in good order. Before 
many gazers could gather round the carriage, Mr. WaU 
laoe a|q>eared with a lady on his arm. She looked young 
and elegant, to judge by her figure, but she was closely 
roiled, and never once looked up to make any acknow- 
ledgment of the bows of the men who stood hat in hand, 
or of the curtseys of the women. Mr. Wallace spoke to 
two or three who stood nearest, and nodded and smiled 
at the others, and then drove oS^ fearing that they should 
be late for ohnrch. 

Wl^n a turn in the road had hid from them all traces 
of human Invitation, the lady threw back her veil and 
befiran to look about her, and to admire the charms o£ 
hiU, dale, and wood, which her husband pcnnted out to 
her. She had much taste for natural b^uties of this 
kind ; and to this her husband trusted for the removal of 
a set of prejudices which gave him great concern. She 
'Was veiT amiable when amon^ persons of her own rank 
of lifo ; but, fix>m having associated solely with such, she 
felt awkward and uncomfortable when obliged to have 
communication w^th any others. The poor in her neifh- 
bourhood who saw lier beautifully dressed and surrounded 
with luxuries, while she never bestowed a word or a look 
on them, supposed her to be very proud, and did not love 
her the more for all the money she gave away in charity; 
but she was not proud^— only shy. This her husband 
knew; and as he liked to keep up a good understanding 
with every body about him, and was familiar with the 
ways of ms neighbours, whether high or low, he trusted 
to bring her round to habits of intercourse with all in 
turn, and to relieve her from an awkwardness which 
must be more distressing to herself than to any body 
else. While she was standing up in the carriage, point- 
ing out with eagerness the b^u^ of the situation of the 
town, her hosbuid checked the horses, and held out his 
hand to somebody whom they had overtaken on the road. 
Mrs. Wallace instantly sat down, and drew her veil round 
her fitce, and put but little ^rrace into her manner when 
her. husband mtroduced his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Armstnmff , to whom he had promised on her behalf that 
she should pay a visit to his cottage some day. Mr. Arm- 
strong replaced his hat when aware of the coldness of 
the li^y*s behaviour, and af^r one or two civil enquiries 
about her journey, begged he might not detain her, and 
returned to the pathway. She was considerably surprised 
to learn that she should see him again presently at church, 
as he sat in the same pew. There was a comer in this 
pew which had been lus own for some years; and it was 
not the intention of Mr. Wallace, or the desire of his lady 
when she heard the circumstances, that he should be put 
out of his accustomed place for the sake of a new comer. 
The new comer scarcely knew, however, what to think 
or do when Armstrong took his seat beside her after the 
service had begun, llie clatter of his hob-nailed shoes 
as he entered, the ease with which he flung down his hat, 
and then stood a minute to smooth his hair and look round 
upon the congregation before he composed himself in his 
snug comer, were all strange to her : but she was most 
startled by the strength wim which he put forth his tre- 
mulous voice in the psalm. He was heard far above all 
the other singers, which would have been very well if he 
had been thirty years younger, for he understood music 
and had a good ear ; but, considering that his voice was 
cracked and quavering with age, it was desirable that he 



should now moderate its power. When the psalm was 
over, Mrs. Wallace drew a long breath, and, hoped, that 
she should grow accustomed to this sort of musia in 
time. 

*^ I wish somebody would give Mr. Armstrong a bint 
not to sing so loud,** said^ho, when a^in in the cnrri* 
cle, after having undergone some bridfu introductions. - 

^ It does not disturb those who are used to it, as I am 
afraid it did you to-day. I should have prepared you 
for it, but I forgot to mention it. When you hear him 
play the flute you will pardon his singing.** 

** What a wonderfiil thing for a man of eighty to have 
breath to play the flute !** 

** Every thing belonging to hi<n is extraordinary^ as 
you will see when we pay him a visit, which we will do 
to-morrow.'* 

»* Why not this ereniog ? The sooner it is over the 
better, if we must go.** 

*^He will not be at home till dark this evening; and 
besides, I want you to visit him and his housekeeper in 
the midst of their week-day business. You can form 
no idea of his usual appearance from seeing him in his 
Sunday trim.'* 

^ I cannot tell what to expect, then, for I am sure he 
is like nobody else to-day. But what a pleasant eoun- 
tenance he has, when one has presence of «iind to ob- 
serve it!** 

^ I hoped you would think so.** 

**■ But where will he he this afternoon 7** 

** Worshippio? God after his own &shion, as he says. 
In the morning he pays his devotions after the manner 
of society 4 — the last social custom he has retained. In 
the aftemoon, when the weather is fine, he dimbe 
yonder peak, with a microscope in his pocket and his 
telescope in his hand, and there, he by turns examines 
the heaths and mosses ilnder foot, and looks out for fleets 
on ^ far horizon, repeating at intervals with the full 
power of his voice, the hundred and fourth — ^his fiifourtte 
Psalm." 

«« That is beautiful !" cried Mrs. WaUaoe. ^ O let us 
go to-morrow. Let us go yery often if he will let us." 

On the next evening, accordingly, the^ went. Arm- 
strong was employed m his garden, looking less like the 
owner of so beautiful a spot of ground than the humblest 
of labourers. His bat was brown and unshapely, and 
his frock earth-stained. He stretched out his hard hand 
to the lady when she appeared, and bade her welcome. 
The housekeeper did not show herself^ as her maxim 
was, that it was time enough to come when she was 
called. 

As Mrs. Wallace was not tired, and as she perceived 
that the old man was happier in his garden than any 
where else, she proposed that he should show her on 
what plan he arranged and tilled it. It proved very 
unlike any garden she had ever seen, having all th« 
beauty of wiidness, but poorly cultivated and laid out in 
a wasteful manner. It consisted of three distinct per. 
tions,— one, half orchard, half shrabbery, where lilacs 
grew luxuriantly out of the tur^ and fruit trees border- 
ed the green walks ; another, half potato field, half 
kitchen plot ; and a third, which might have been a 
lady*s pleasure garden. This part was better taken 
care of than the rest, and was the old man*s pride. It 
sloped towards the south, and was hedged in so secure- 
ly that none could overlook it, and it was no easy matter 
to find its entrance. A well, in the midst of a plot of 
turf, was as picturesque an object as could have been 
placed in the nook near the entrance. Strawberry beds 
occupied the sloping bank, and borders crowded with rich 
flowers completed the beauty of the whole. 

^ These gravel walks suit a lady*s feet better than the 
grass in the orchard,** said Armstrong. ** I must find 
time to mow those paths some day soon.** 

^ I should think you must be at a loss, sometimes,** 
observed Mrs. Wallace, ^to know what task to set 
about first, as you will let nobody help you.** 

** I assure you, madam, I often think of Eve*s dilem- 
ma of the same kind. But if men had no worse per- 
plexities than how to choose between a variety of pleasant 
tasks, ours would be a very happy world.*' 

** But Eve would have been glad of help if she could 
have had it as easily as you. Sbe would have set one 
to train the branches, and another to remove the fallen 
blossoms, and another to water the young shoots, while 
she tied up the roses as before.** 

*^ Not if she had known, as I know, the mischief that 
arises as soon as people begin to join their labours. 
There is no preservmg peace and honesty but by keep- 
ing men's interests separate. When I look down, sir, 
upon your establishment there, I say to myself that I 



had rather live where I am, if I had only a tenth part of 
ibis ground and one room in my cottage, than own yon- 
der white house and be master of three hundred la- 
bourers." 

Mr. Wallace smiled, and would have chartged the con- 
versation, knowing the uselessness of ieasoiiin|r about 
the advantages of society with one whose passion was 
for solitude ; but his wife^s curiosity and the old man's 
love of the subject soon caused them to return to the 
topic 

» I should like to kno<* said Mrs. WalUce, *" what it 
is that shocks you so much in our doings bek>w.*' 

She could not have made a more welcome enquiry. 
Armstrong was eloquent upon the inelegance of smoke, 
and rows of houses, and ridges of cinders, and all the 
appearances which attend an iron-work, and appealed to 
his guest, as.a lady of taste, whether such a laymg waste 
of the works of nature was not melancholy. Mrs. Wal- 
lace could not agree that it was. It was true that a 
grove was a finer object at this distance than a cinder- 
ridge, and that a mountain stream was mote picturesque 
than a column of smoke; but th^re was beauty of a dif- 
ferent kind which belonged to such establishments, and 
to which she was sure Mr. Armstrong would not be 
blind if he would only come down and survey the works. 
There was in the first place the beauty of the machinery. 
She thought it could not but gratify the tast^ to see . 
how men bring the powers of nature under their own 
control by their own contrivances; how the wind and 
the fire are made to act in the furnace so that the metal 
rans out in a pure stream below ; how, by the application 
of steam, such a substance as iron is passed between 
rollers, and compressed and shaped by them as easily 
as if it were potter's clay, and then cut into lengths 
like twigs. 

. Armstrong shook his head, and said this was all too 
artificial for him ; and that granting (as he did not deny) 
that nature worked as mudi as man in these processes, 
she worked in another way which was not so benefi- 
cial, — in men's hearts, making them avaricious, deceit- 
ful, and envious. 

*' I was going to say," replied Mrs. Wallace, ** that 
there is another sort of^ beauty in such establishments, 
which I prefer to that I was speakinir of I know no- 
thing more beautiful than to see a nmmier of people fully 
employed, and eaming comforts for themselves and each 
other. If people obtain their money as they want it, 
they are less likely to be avaricious than if it came to 
them without exertion on their part ; because the ener- 
gy which they give to the pursuit in the one case, is 
Ukely to fix itself upon its rewards in the other. I do 
not know of any particular temptation to deceit or envy, 
where all have their appointed labour and a sufficient 
reward without interforins- with one another." 

*' I have seen enough of^the tricks of trade,** said the 
old man. 

** You have been unfortunate, as I have understood,** 
said Mr. Wallace ; ^ but it does not follow that there is 
knavery wherever there is social industry, any more 
than that every one has such a pretty place as this to 
retire to m case of disgust with the world. Butt as I 
was going to add to my wife's description, there ap- 
pears to me not less beauty in the mechanism of society 
than in the inventions of art.*' 

^That is, you, being a master, like to survey the 
ranks of slaves under you." 

*• Not so," said Mr, Wallace mildly, for he was not 
inclined to resent the petulance of the old man. *« There 
is no slavery, no enforced labour, no oppression, that I 
am aware of, in our establishment Masters and men 
agree upon measures of mutual service, and the exer- 
tions ofeach party are alike necessary to the success of 
their undertaking." 

^ ^ It may be so just now, because your trade is flou- 
rishing more than it ever was berore, and labour is 
scarce, and your people are well paid ; but they will not 
long be contex^ed. When prices fall and wages must 
come down, they will discover that they are slaves." 

^ Never," replied Mr. Wallace, ^for this reason: 
there is no bond of mutual interest between master and 
slave, as there is between the capitalist and the free la- 
bourer. It matters nothing to the slaye whether his 
master employs his capital actively or profitably, or not ; 
while this is the all-important consioeration between 
the free labourer and his employer. It is the interest 
of our men and ourselves that toe productiveness Sfonr 
trade should be increased to the utmost ; that we should 
turn out as much work as possible, and that therefore 
we should improve our machinery, divide our labour to 
the beet advantage, and bring fJl our processes to the 
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ffiemtests possible perfection*. AH our labourer!, there- 
rare, who ondera tend their own interevti Uj to improve 
their indnstrj' and i kill : while, if they were slavei and 
their lot did not depend on their own exertions, they 
wonld probably be careless and indolent In sucli a 
case, I shottld have no more pleasure than you in sur- 
veyin|[r our establishment, if indeed such an one oonld 
ejuat." 

s** Yoa are ihe first iron-master, the first master of 
any kind, whom I ever heard declare that both parties 
in sock a concern had a common interest.** 

** I am surprised at that,** replied Mr. Wallace, «* for 
no tra th appears to me more evidiBiit. How -many classes 
have you been accustomed to consider concerned in pro- 
duction ?*' 

Armetrong laughed, while he pointed sigmficantly to 
i|lmself, and then looked about him. 

^ You unite in yourself the functions of capitalist and 
labourer,'* replied Mr. Wallace ; ** but yours is, I am 
happY to say, an uncommon ease." 

•* x ou are happy to say '/** 

^ Yes ; ibr if all men had followed your mode of life 
to this day, there would have been no iron>work, nor 
any other sort of manufiictnre, in existence, and life 
would have been barbarous in comparison with what it 
is, and there would have been few in comparison bom 
V> enjoy it. You would yourself have been a sufferer. 
You would have bad no spade and no scythe, no bucket 
for your well, no chain for your bucket, no newspaper in 
the morning, and no Farmer's Journal in the afternoon. 
Since you ovro all these things and a thousand others to 
the co-operation of capitalists and labourers, my dear 
sir, it seems rather ungracious to despise such a union.'* 

^ Well; sir, you shaU have it your own way. How 
many claisses of producers do you reckon ?*' 

^Speakinff'of manufacturing produce, I reckon two,, 
—the two 1 nave mentioned ; and I never listen to any 
question of their comparative value, since they are both 
necessary to production.** 

" I should have thought labour more valuable than 
capital,*' said Mrs. Wallace, ** because it most have been 
in operation first. The first material must have been 
obtamed, the first machine must have been made, by 
labour." 

** True. Capital owes its origin to labour ; but labour 
is in its turn assisted and improved by capital to such a 
degree, that its productiveness is incalculaby increased. 
Our labourers could no more send shiploads of bar iron 
abroad without the help of the furnace and ferge and 
machinery supplied by their masters, than their masters 
without the help of their labour." 

^Then the more valuable this 'capital is, the more 
abimdant the material wrought, the more perfect the 
machinery, the better fer the labourer. And yet all do 
not think so." 

^ Because those who object to machinery do not per- 
ceive its true nature and office. Machinery, as it does 
the work of many men, or that which it would take one 
man a long time to do, may be viewed as hoarded labour. 
This, being set to work in addition to natural labour, 
yields a greatly increased produce ; and the gains of the 
capitalist being thus increased, he employs a yet larger 
portion of labour with a view to yet further gains : and 
so a perpetual progress b made." 

^ Not without drawbacks, however," said Armstrong. 
*^ Do not forget the consequent' failure of demand." 
^ »« That is only a temporary evil : for when the market 
is overstocked, prices fell; and when the price has feUen, 
more people can afford to buy than bought before, and 
so a new demand grows up. If printing and paper- 
making, for instance, were still unknown, we should 
have no newspapers ; if the machinery were very im- 
perfect, they would be so expensive as to be within 
reach of none but the wealthy ; but, as the produce of 
both arts is abundant and therefore cheap, we find news, 
papers in every alehouse ; and if it were not for a duty 
whidi has nothin|r to do with their production, we 
shoukl see them lymg in many a cottagd window. Thus 
the public are equally obliged to the owners of printing 
presses and their- workmen. These workmen are oblig- 
ed to the masters whose capital sets them to work ; and 
the masters are obliged to their ,men for the labour 
which sets their presses going. All are gainers by the 
cooperation of labour and capital" 

^ I was very near doinff a thing, the other d^," said 
Amtttrong, ^ which would have made jou suppose that 
I was going to adopt some of youc notions. I had ob- 
aerved a man lingering about the hill s " 

«Is his name Paul?" 

** I never asked; but he was a beggar, covered with 



rags, who used to sit for hours watching what went on 
befow. I was so persuaded that he was of my opinion 
about your doings, that I became quite interested in 
him." 

** You liked him for being neither a labodrer nor a 
capitalist?" 

** Not quite so," said Armstrong, laughing ; '* fqr I 
would not have the poor become U»ggars. I was iost 
going to ask him to heUp me to get my garden mto 
winter order, when I found he had secured a cell in 
your hive. I wan quite disappointed." 

^* That the drone had become a^usy bee, or that he 
had left you to gather in your own stores 7" 

*^ My hands are sufficient for my own business, as 
they have ever been," said Armstrong. **But I was 
sorry that the man forfeited his independence, which 
was the very thing I liked in him." 

*^Will you continue to pity him when you see his 
tatters exchanged for decent clothing, his bare head 
housed in a snug dwelliuj?, and his independent tastes 
gratified by the beauty ofhis flower-beds, and the luxu- 
ry of a book to amuse his winter evenings? Paul 
seems to me a very extraordinary man. 1 expect soon 
to see' him circumstanced as I have described, for~ he 
works with might and main, and I imagine has ^ther 
a different eiotion of independence from yours.'* 

In ordeV to give Mrs. Wallace a distinct idea of what 
his own passion for independence was, Mr. Armstrong 
invited her into his house, and showed her all his plans 
for waiting upon, and employing, and amusing himself 
He was not satisfied with her admirinflr his fishing tac 
kle, bis fowling-piece, his flute, and his books; he 
wanted her to aoknowledfe that there was more seen- 
rity and peace in his mode of life than any other ;— a 
somewhat unreasonable thing to expect fi'om a bride 
whose husband was so diflerently engaged. She could 
not in this respect satisfy him ; but rae endeavoured to 
conquer the shyness she felt coming on when Margaret 
made her appearance, and to converse with her in her 
own style ; and when the lady and gentleman at length 
departed, they expressed with equal warmth their hopes 
that the old man weuld long continue to find his mode 
of life secure and peaceful. They little imagined, at 
the moment, what was soon to happen,-— they little 
knew, when th^ discussed his favourite notions over 
their breakfkst table the next morning, what had aU 
ready happened, to overthrow his sense of security for 
ever. 

Afler parting with his guests, Armstrong stood for 
some time at uie top of the rocky steps, watching the 
two figures winding down the hill in the twuight 
Then he recollected that he had been interrupted in 
watering some choice plants, and hastened to finish his 
task. When he had hung up his bucket, ahd put 
away his tools, and seen that his gate was fkstened, he 
leaned upon it, watching the last fadinr of the sky. 
and listening to the brook as it rippled along, ms 
meditations took their character in part from the pre- 
ceding conversation ; for while he repeated to himself 
how much pleasanter it was to observe and love nature 
than to gather wealth, he couM not drive from his 
mind the question which had been oflen asked him, of 
what use his geld was to him ; and when he thanked 
God for having g'iven him enough for his simple wants, 
it occurred to him whether he ought not to dispose of 
the wealth he did not use for the benefit of others ; es- 
pecially as there was a way of doing so, — by potting it 
out to circulate and bear interesi, — by which it might 
be useful without losing any of its value. While so 
many were in want, could it be right in him to hoard ? 
While so many could advantageously employ capital, 
could it be right that any should lie by idle? — Such 
thoughts were not at all out of place in a religious me- 
ditation ; for the best part of religion is to imitate the 
benevolence of God to man ; and every study to do this 
is a religious contemplation. 

Arm8trong*s mind was so fhll of this subject, that 
when the darkness sent him in doors, he could not set- 
tle, as usual, to the Farmer's Journal. He stirred his 
evening fire, and played the flute a little, and wound 
up his watch, and then, supposing he must be very 
tired with seeing company, he went early to bed. He 
did not sleep directly, however ; he heard Margaret for 
some time murmuring to herself, as she oAen did when 
darning stockings alone : then she tried the festonings 
of the doors and windows, raked out the fire, and went 
into her own room, where he heard her slip the bolt as 
usuak The boasted security of the master of this cot- 
tage did not prevent iU mhabitants from using as 
many precautioas against enemies as the richest mer- 



chant in London. Nor were these precauUoDi need. 
less. 

About three hours after, when Armstrong was loiaj 
asleep, he^ began to dream very nnoDmfortibiT i 
strange noises which he took to proceed from tbeiBi. 
chinery of the iron- work, and of a cold bltst wbiciipni. 
oeeded from the furnaoe when he expected a bet one. 
This dream appeared to last very long, tbouffa it ]at 
in reality passed through his brain in a few momenti^ 
at the end of which time he was cempletelj roaeed br 
a creak and screech of the latticed window of hisrooB, 
the cold air having blown upon hirti as it wai opeoei 
H^ started up and saw a man leaning in at the wiiKk? 
as if on the point of entering. Armstrong seized ii 
pistol he /dways kept by him, and fired. The mu n. 
treated, but apparently not wounded; for after «« 
whisperings without, a dark form again appeared £ 
the lattice, and others moved behind. 

" I will shoot as many of you as dare to eome totli 
window," cried Armstrong with his loudest voice. "1 
am well armed, so show yourselves at your peril*' 

He fired again, but the fi|^ure had the instant beSn 
retreated. On listening for a moment, Ara»traf 
thought the thieves were gone round to attack ne 
other point of entrance. He hastily dosed the maist, 
and upreared the chimney board aeaiost it, thtthi 
might at least hear if they returned to his chmkr. 
He then thundered at Margaret*s door; for which fJert 
was little occasion, as she was up and crying ratb 
know what was the matter. • 

'^'tlueves; but not in the house: somakehaMtd 
get a light" 

This was presently done, and it then appeared did 
Margaret had as much ^courage as her master. Se 
vAantly brandished the poker while he re-loaded hit |s 
tols ; and they both made so much noise in the inkni 
of listening, that unless the thieves were weOiiiniJ 
that there were only two people in the honse, thejoijil 
have supposed there wer^haJf a dozen. It was unjnsSii 
to find out whether they remained at hand or ooL )^ 
dows and doors shook and rattled many times kil 
daylight ; but whether acted upon by human haod5i][ 
the autumn night wind, was never known, ''fio^ 
was said by one or the other of the watchers perpdsi^ 
and they wandered from window to door and fitus^ 
to window till dawn, and then very naturally etxrtedl 
their own shadows in the twilight 

Upon examination, which^iey ventured at^asii^ 
footsteps were visible all round the cottage; tntte 
were no markb of blood, of which Armstrong vu^ 
among other reasons, because he detested the idet it 
prosecution, and was willing that the thieves shouldc# 
punishment^ provided he could get over the a^ f>f 

"What do you mean to do next?" Margard* 
turcd to ask when he had done 'ruminatiDg oi** 
Ineakfast. / 

**I have made up my mind," he replied, "and IW 
mean to chanfi^e it We are neither of us to bij>^ 
lable of what has 'happened." 

Margaret nodded, for this was what she ezpectei 

•* Can you fire a pistol, Margaret ?" 

She had never tried, but she had no doubt she n» 

•• Very well ; then you will do to stay with mc, ifjj 
choose to comply with my conditions. If wetdlwrf 
has happened, it will put it into other people's beadi to i* 
tack us ; and it will do no good to remove thechotii^ 
that I have the reputation of havinir one. It mostto" 



that 



lat they came. You and I wifl^watch l>y *°^jjj 
winter, one going to bed at dark to sleep tm mid^* 



and then watching while the other sleeps till dawa IwCi 
Margaret, wiU you stay or go ?" - jm 

Margaret asked a little time for consideration, wj 
was of course given. By dinnertime she was rtj 
with her assent to the plan. Not many women vwj 
have given it ; but attachment to her master and ■ 
office prevailed over the few fears she had: and tbef* 
dition of silence would not be difficult to obKn«|^ 
she expected, she should see nobody for some nwi* 
unless indeed it should be the thieves thcmielTes. 

Armstrong was again haunted with the ^^^^ 
would have been better to allow his gold to <^^^^|% 
that it would be robbed of none of its valoe to ham 
than to risk ite bein? obtained by others in inch a «»y 
that he should lose we whole. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PItOBPKRITT. 

The iron trade continued for some time after this to 
»e so flouriahin^, that Mr. Wallace found himself at 
ength quite unequal to the pressure of business which 
■e^ted wholly on him. Ho wrote so repeatedly and ur- 
{«iitly to Mr. Bernard on this subject, that that gentle- 
nan hastened the settlement of his afl^s, that he might 
•emoTe himself and his family into Mr. Wallace*s neigh- 
KMirfaood. He owned that aifUr his young partner had 
Fband the management of an iron-work wiui one furnace 
is mnoh as he could manage, it was unreasonable to 
[em;ve all the business to him when there were four, and 
when, the demand for iron was so brisk that the utmost 
diligence could not enable them to answer aU the orders 
they reoeiYed. Instead of three hundred, upwards of 
eleven hundred labourers were now employed about the 
works. More and more capital w^s daily employed in 
the concern : and it was abundantly supplied, as capital 
always is, where such speedy and profit(d>le returns are 
made, ss in the iron trade at the time we speak o£ 
Many a man who found himself getting on but slowly 
in a manofiieture of another kind, endeavoured to obtain 
a share in the iron-work. Many a &rmer threw up his 
ftrnL, and went into Sooth Wales, to find a more profi- 
table settlement. Many a capitalist withdrew his money 
from concerns m London, or elsewhere, where he had 
received moderate interest for it, and invested it where 
the highest legal interest was willingly given. Even 
ladies who had small properties in the funds, transferred 
them to ^e hands of any iron-master they might ha|pea 
to be acquainted with, and were much delighted with 
their increase of income. Some experienced people, who 
observed this Vast flow of capital towards tme point, pro- 
moted unpleasant results. The immediate consequences 
were igi^ble enough, they allowed. Iron-works were 
ertablisied, wherever a promising situation could be 
found. Smokes arose from a hun£ed places among the 
hills where all before had been a mountain solitude. 
The cottages of well-paid labourers multiplied every dav ; 
and prosperity seemed, at last, to have visited the work- 
ing classes in an eaual proportion with their masters. 
But the quantity or iron prepared was so great, thai it 
seemed scarcely possible that the demand oould lonff re- 
main as brisk as at present Any one who observed the 
trains of wagons on the rail-roads of the various works, 
or the traffic on the canals, or the shipments at Newport 
and Cardiff^ would have wondered where a market could 
be fiiand fiir such a quantity of metal : but as long as the 
masteri fbund it impossible to keep any stock by them, 
fjfi even to supply their orders, they were very sanguine 
about the continuance of their prosperity, and went on 
fearlessly enlarging their works in number and extent, 
regardless of the warnings offered them that a glut must 
be the consequence. 

Bfr. Wallaoe and his partners were more prudent than 
most of their neighbours. They were mindral enough of 
the probability of change to be careful how much they 
invested tMjixed capital, which oould not be easily with 
drawn or transferred in case of a change of times. 

Fixed capital, that is money laid out in land, build- 
ings, machmery, and tools, is a necessary part of the 
proper^ of every one who endeavours to increase his 
wealth. The farmer must have not only land to produce 
grain, but ploughs and harrows to prepare the soil, sickles 
to roan the com, wagons to carry it away, bams to store 
it in, &C., if he means to make the utmost profit he can 
of his produce. He thus increases his wealth by fixing 
his capital, though tus tools and buildings and horses do 
not directly afford him any profit like his circulaiing 
eapUai liiat which is commonly called eireuUUing cam- 
t&l is the wealth laid out with an immediate view to fur- 
ther production ; such as the farmer's seed com, and the 
wages of his labourers. But as nothing is said in the 
word eireti/ating about this further production, we had 
rather find a better word. ReyroducibU seems to us the 
right term. Thu?, the matauncturer*s raw silk and cot- 
ton, the fiurmer*s seed com, or the sheep and oxen he in- 
tends to sell again, the iron-master's coal and iron-stone, 
and that which is paid by all in the shape of wages, are 
rtprwiucible wpital, because it comes Imck to its owner 
when it has fulfilled its purpose and procured a profit 
It is dear that the business which reouires the least fixed 
capital in proportion to tfie reproducible capital, must be 
the least in danger from a change of times. The wine 
, merchant, whose fixed capital consists only of cellars, 
^ eaiks, hampers, and a cart and horses, has less of his 



wealth locked up in a useless form in bad times, than the 
silk or cotton manufacturer, who has his factories^ his 
steam engine, and alkthe macfaiDery oonneoted with it 
Both may have a large stock, the one of wine, the other 
of raw or wrought silk or ootton ; both may complain of 
having their reproducible capital made unproductive by 
a feikure of demand ; but he is the worst off who has the 
kigest proportion of fixed capital lockedop at the same 
^e. On a smaller scale, the basket maker risks less in 
bad times than the baker. The one has merd^ his shed, 
and his block and knife for his fixed, and osiers for his 
reproducible capital ; while the other has his bake-house, 
orens, bins, yeast pails, and many other articles as his 
fixed capital ; and nonr and fuel for his reproducible capi- 
tal. If a demand for baskets and for bread should ever 
cease, the baker would have a much larger capital laid 
by useless than the basket maker. 

A very large fixed capital is necessary in an iron-work, 
and of a kind too which cannot be turned to any other 
account in bad times. Land may generally be made to 
produce something which is in demand; sheds and 
wagons and horses may be used for a varietyof pur- 
poses ; but blast furnaces and forges serve no direct but 
that for which they were erected. There ia, therefore, a 
degree of risk in thus investing capital, which ought to 
make reflecting men very watcmful in their calculations, 
and very cautious in extending their works even in the 
best times. Mr. Wallace and his partners were thus 
cautious, while some of their neighbours, flushed with 
the present prosperous state of their trade, erected their 
works in magnificent style, and to such an extent that 
one would have thought they had a contract for supplv- 
ing the world with iron for ever. The firm thought 
themselves justified in erecting new furnaces to the 
number we have mentioned ; but a judicious economy 
was consulted in the mode of building; an economy 
which was smiled at by many who app^red as lavish of 
money and fond of splendour in respect of their furnace 
as of their dwelling houses. 

Bfr. Waflaoe's inpstienee that his acting psrtner 
should come and see and approve whst was done, was 
at length gratified* A letter was recenred one day an- 
BOBiienig that Mr. Bemasd, his two sons, his three 
daughters, and their governess, woqld arrive to a late 
dinner on the n«3^ Weffaiesday. It was a wiotsr di^^ 
and darV~*« had oome on king before thsre weie ai^ 
tokens of the approach of the psrty* The hoosskeeper 
(who had oome some time bemie) listened to the blus- 
tering wind, and them looked at the cfoek^ bow trem- 
bling for the safety of her young masters and mis- 
tresses, and then vMoed that her good dinner shoold he 
spoiled by the d(^y. Mrs. Wallace sent more than ones 
to know whether the travetters had arrived. A crowd 
of little children, who had gathered together, nmnindfiU 
of the cold, to cheer the carriage as soon as it appeared, 
were caUed hoaas to bed by their mothers, llie over- 
looker pronoonced that there would be no arrival that 
evening,' and every body at last hoped there wonld 
not,astiie roads among the hills were very vrild and 
dreary, and morning was the beat time to pass slong 
them. The travdlers wore approaehin^, however, aU 
this time. The last stage was a very irksome one to 
horses and drivert and not very pleasant to those inside. 
No care eoold keep oot the con wind, whieh obliged the 
driver to tie oa his hat, and which terrified the diild of 
three years eld, who hid her foee in her papers bosom 
every time the gust roared among the htUs. Another 
little giri pressed dose to her govemeas, and the lads 
themselves wished that it had not been so dark ; for it 
was impoMiUe to keep the lamps lighted. Their fkther 
and Mn. Sydney— the lady who edncated their sist er s 
tried to amnstt them by talking eheerfully ; hot, when- 
ever they storaed for a moment, some little voice was 
sure to ask *« How for have we to go now ?** •« Shall 
we get home to night ?** ^ How late will it be when 
we get home ?** 

•• How dark, how very dark it is !" cried Francis. ** I 
cannot make oot whether there is a hill on each side of 
us, or whether it is the Mack sky." 

** It is the sk^,** said his tn*other John. ««I see a 
fiery flush on this_ side, which I suppose comes from 
some iron-work near. How it brightens every mo- 
ment !" 

** Ah iia ! we shall have light enough presently,** said 
his fother. ** We are nearer home than I thought 
That light comes from behind the hill, and when we 



reach the turn of the road, we ahall sec a good fire, 
though we shall not feel one this half hour.** 

In a moment the carriage turned the comer, and the 
children started up, forgetting cold and hunger and fear, 
to gaxe at the extraordinary scene before them. Strange 
sounds rose when the gust fell — a roaring like that of a 
mighty wind; which their father told them was caused 
by the blast of the fiimaoes ; and a hissing, and rum- 
bling which came from the machinery of the forge and 
mill. These buildings stood on a level beneath a sort of 
terrace, faced with stone, on which were j^acedthe kilns 
where the iron-stone is calcined ready to be put inatthe 
top of the furnace. On this terraoe also was the coke- 
hearth, where the coal was burning in a long ridge 
open to the s^. The flame biased and flickered, and 
shot up in red and white spires, and disappeared and 
kindled again, as the wind rose and fell; and there were 
black figures of men, brandishing long rakes, sometimes 
half hidden by red smoke, and sometimes distinctly 
marked against a mass of flame. At some distance 
were rows of twinkling lights almost too feint to be 
seen afier looking at the furnaces. These were in the 
cottages of the work-people. Farther ofl^ was a solitary 
light, so for raised as to give the idea that it came firom 
a liouse on a hiU. The ddldren eagerly asked if this 
light ahone from their home. No : it fnust be Mr. Wal- 
la's house : but their own really was near now. Ac- 
cordingly, whrai they had passed anothsr reach of the 
road in utter darknasa, and had heard a gate swing, and 
knew bv the crashing sound that the carriage was on 
a gravel road, they saw an open halldoor, and knew the 
figure of the housekeeper as she stood ready to welcome 
them. 

The children grew aleepy as they grew warm, and 
forgot the irksomeneae ct their jonnwy: and having 
nwide a good sapper from what was to have been 
dinner, t&y crqit to their beds and were presently 



asleep. 

Mr. Wallaoe arrived before breakfoat was over the 
nsxt nKming, to weloome his partnor and accompany 
him down to the works. He br o ug ht a message from 
his wife that she hoped to call on Mrs. Sydney and the 
young ladies during the forenoon. Aeoor^ngly, soon 
aSfter the gentlemen were gone, the little carriage, 
drawn ky a bnoaof akek poniss, and oontaining this 
elcyani yonng pdrsonags wra p pe d op in fors, appeared 
before the dmr. Mrs. Wallace*s extreme shyness in- 
fected the ^OBttg people, who were juot of an age to be 
reserved with strangers; and Mrs. Sydney, who was 
always at her ease, found it very diffiouk to maintain 
the oe n vo r satiop. Mrs. WaUaes had seen no one high 
or low, in the neighboarbood, exoept Mr. Armstrong. 
She did not ippear interested in the manufecture 
going on before her eyes. She admired those parts of 
the ooontry whioh remained green and wild, and this 
appeared the only suhiect on which she had an^ thing 
to say. Mrs. Sydney's chief interest was respectug the 
eleven hundred people, and the families to which they 
behmged, who were placed in snch near neighbovhood ; 
but she presently found that she most kara all that she 
wanted to know of them for herself instead of being 
guided by the lady who had lived among them for so 
many oMnths. 

While Mrs. Wallaoe was blushing and risftig from her 
seat, preparatory to taking her leave, the gentlemen re- 
turned. They had come to propose that, as it was a clear, 
calm day, the party ahoold view the works and become 
acquainted at once with the place and people amon^ 
whom they woe to live. Mrs. Wallace drew back, evi- 
dently wishing to be excused ; but her husband urged 
that it was a good oH>ortuni^ for doing what she could 
not be expected to do while she had no lady companion ; ^ 
and Mrs. Sydney seemed to think the proceeding so very ^ 
desirable as well as pleasant, that it was soon agreed that 
the whole party should go together and on foot ; the cur- 
ricle being sent away with oroBrs to return for its mistress 
in two hours. 

Mr. Wallace explained how the ironstone, or mine en 
it is called, is calcmed in the kilns upon the terrace which 
we have described. He showed how this substance, 
cleansed in the kiln from clay and other impurities, is 
put into the furnace at the top with the coke and the 
limestone which are burned with it, the coke to keep the 
whole buming, and the limestone to unite with the mix- 
tures of the ironstone, so that the ore may be separated 
pure. They saw the filler at his stand near tlie top of 
the furnace, — at the.tuimel head, as it is called, pouring 
in at the doors the materials which were fiimished from 
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the terrace. They saw the furnace-keeper below, as in- 
lent upon his work as if his life depended on it, watching 
the appearance of the cinder as it was thrown off, and 
regulating the blast accordingly. He took no notice of 
anj body being by, and never looked up or spoke or 
changed countenance. 

** How intent that man is on his business !** said Mrs. 
Sydney to Mr. Bernard. ** I suppose his office is a very 
important one.*' 

^ Very important indeed. The quality of the iron pro- 
duced by this lumace depends mainly on his care. It 
may be, and often is, ruined without his being able to 
help it or even knowing why; but it would certainly be 
spoiled without incessant care on his part*' 

** Is it from pure fear of spoiling hia work that he is 
BO engrossed with it, or are his wages regulated by the 
produce of the furnace ?** 

^ We find so much depend on the care of the men who 
break the limestone and preoare the coke, Imd bum the 
mine, and fill and keep the nimace, that they are all paid 
by ths ton of iron produced, in order to secure their mu- 
tual help and the {»t>per regulation of the whole." 

** Well, I should be sorry if this man should suffer by 
the carelessness of any of the people overhead; for I never 
saw any thing more perfect than his own attention." 

'^ He is an extraordinaij man," said Mr. Wailaoe, who 
stood within hearing. ** I cannot discover the motive to 
such inde&tigable industrv and firugality as his. He has 
WOTked his way up in a rew months from beinff one of 
our lowest order of labourers to his present situation. 
He was a beggar when we first set him to work in ex- 
cavating the tunnel ; and he looks like a begear still, 
though he accomplishes more work and lays by more 
money than any man among our people*" 

** I wondered to see him so ill dressed,'* observed Mr. 
Bernard. 

** I told him yesterday," said Mr. WallaoB, **that I ex- 
pected to see him decently clothed, knowing, ar I did, 
that he earned a great deal of money, and laid it all by 
in the Monmouth Savings Bank, except what is barely 
sufficient to procure him shelter and daily food." 

** Has he neither wife nor fiunily to suf^iort 7" 

'* He seems not to have a relation or acquaintance in 
the world. He speaks to nobody but the overlooker and 
myselfl" 

** And what sort of intercourse have you with him ?" 

** I converse with him as often as we can both spare 
time, and always with pleasure ; fiir he is well, I might 



inteudents who conduct the whole. The youths were as. 
much struck as the ladies with the grandeur of the scale 
on which the manufacture was earned on, and with the 
ingenuity of the contrivances for aiding aind saving la- 
bour.. 

** What a sum of money mu^ have been laid out 
here !" cried Francis. 

**And what a quantity of labour that money has 
brought into operation !" observed Mrs. Sydney. 

** Yes, but there is nothing so very remiarkable in see- 
ing eleven hundred people at work, as in observing what 
comes of such an outlay of caiHtaU" 

** It was not merely the labour of eleven hundred pairs 
of hands that I was speaking o(" replied Mrs. Sydney, 
^ but of the hoarded labour which does what no unas- 
sisted human hands could do ; the shears, and the rdlers, 
and all the complioated machinery which enables us to 
treat iron as if it were wood or clay. I suppose, Mr. 
Wallace, you are flree firom complaints about the use of 
machinery ; as your works are of a kind which cannot 
be done by hand?" 

" At present we hear no complaints,^* replied Mr. Wal- 
lace, ** because trade is food and wages are high, and the 
great object with us all is to prepare as much metal as 
machines and men can get ready. But if times should 
change,^ am afraid we should suffer as cotton and silk 
manufricturers do. We should be told of this process, 
and that, and another, which might be effected with less 
machinery and more labour. Rolling and clipping must 
be done by wood and iron, because no bone and muscle 
are equal to such work ; but there is much labour in pre- 
paring limestone, stacking and loading the mine, and 
other processes, in which we shall be assisted by machi- 
nery hereafter ; and then I expect an outcry against such 
an employment of capital, though it must produce good 
to all m Uie end." 

^ To be sure," said Mrs. Sydney; ** These works 
would never have existed in their present flourishing 
state but for the improvements in the manufacture of 
iron ; and if they are to be yet more flourishing a hun- 
dred years hence, it must be by further improvements.*' 

" Such improvements are much wanted, I assure you, 
for we have much to learn before the iron manu&cture 
becomes nearly as perfect aa many others in the king- 
dom. The sUk and cotton manu&ctiires are less difficmt 
and hasardous, and are more improved than own. So, 
Francis, you must have jrour wits about you, and be al- 
ways tlunking what alterations for the better must be 



uff: 

The party then proceeded to the refinery where the 
pig-iron b refined, and to the forge and miU where it is 
formed into bars. They saw the r^Jttr$ take it by turns 
to run out their moulds of metal ; and the toeigher who 
examines their work and keeps an account of it ; and the 
puddler at the forge, who improves the quality of the 
metal by another refining process ; and the shingler who 
hammers the balls of metal into on oblong form for go- 
ing through the roll ; and the roller and his catcher who 
stand on each side of the rolling machine, and put the 
bar into a smaller roll every time it is handed from one 
to the other ; and the 9traightener$ who straighten the 
bars while they are hot, and mark them with Sie stamp 
of the works where they are made ; and the bmr-ioeighers 
who examine the finished work ; and the clerks or super- 



say hiffhly, educated, and has the speech and mannas of| made when the times change : for we cannot expect our 
a genUeman." 

"How strange! And do not you know where he 
comes from, and what brought him 7" 

*^ I know nothing of him out that he is a genius and 
a miser — two characters which are rarely seen united. 
Paul keeps his own counsel so perfectly as to who he is 
and whence he comes, that my curiosity is very strongly 
excited, and I would take some pains to get at the ^t- 
tom of the mystery, if I did not foel that every man has 
a right to his own secret He is an industrious and 
faithfol servant to me, and that is all I have any busi 
ness with." 

Mrs. Sydney ventured so far as to put a question to 
Paul ; but he was. going to tap the fUmace, C «. to let 
out the fused iron^-— a very important operation, — and 
was therefore too busy to answer her. 

" I will bring you together after working hours some 
day," whispered Mr. Wallace to her. ** If we should 
meet him taking his ramUe on a Sunday, or when, as 
now and then luippens, we put somebody m his place to 
relieve him for a day, he will be more disposed for con* 
versation than now. He is sociable enough when h^ 
falls in with any one whom he thinks worthy of being 
talked to." 

" I am afraid we shall be quite looked down upon by 
such a high and mighty personage," said Mrs. Sydney, 
laughing. But Mr. Wallace promised to draw him out 



present prosperity to last for ever. 

** I see great heaps of cinders that appear to be wasted," 
said FVancis. ** Look at that one which b more like a 
mountain than a pile of furnace refuse. Can no use be 
made of it?" 

" That is a question which I hove asked myself a 
hundred times," replied Mr. Wallace : ** and I bear the 
thing in mind, to be considered when the demand for 
iron slackens, as I suppose it Vill some time or other. 
Now our attention is fully occupied in supplying our 
customers by the usual methods, and there b no leisure 
for trying experiments, and little need of new methods 
of economy. They will come vrith a change of^ times." 

** What IS to be done with these people of yours when 
those days come ?** asked Mrs. Sydney. " When I look 
at the ranges of cottages, and see how many children are 
playing before the doors, I wonder whether it will always 
be easy to maintain so increasing a population." 

Mr. Wallace told her that it was hb constant endeavour 
to impress upon hb peo[de that it b the duty of well-paid 
labourers to become capitalists if they can, as a security 
against a reverse ok fortune. The difficulty he always 
found was to persuade them that the earnings which are 
only enough to maintain them for a few days may, by 
being properly dbposed of, bo made sufficient for tli^ 
maintenance of years. He wished his labourers to fur- 
nbh themselves and their fiunilies in the first place with 
food^ clothing, and habitation, and then to put out at in- 
terest, or invest in some other profitable way, their sur- 
plus wages, that they might have something with which 
to begin a new employment, in case of their present 
work Doing taken from them. Some had attended to hb 
advice and some had not Some had money in the Mem- 
mouth Savings Bank, which was a gpoci way. Some 
laid out their earnings in stocking a little shop at the 
iron-work, which was kept by their wives and children, 
l^b was also a very good plan. Some laid by their 
notes and silver in a stocking or glove in their own cup- 
board, which was a safe method enough, but not so good 
as one which would have made the money profitable. 
Others spent the whole as it came in, which was the 
worst plan of all. 



Some who had several children growing up, had tfam 
taught different trades, that there might be a teaoatfat 
for the fiunily in case of one trade failmg. There oouki 
be no better way of emfdoying money than this, ht it 
was sure of a return in the profitable indastiy of the 
young people^ — a return which would be afforded ezaotb 
when it was most needed. It also yielded an imsMdiite 
return, not the less valuable because it could not be eiii. 
mated in gold and silver, — the peace of mind which anne 
firom the consideration that all the resources of the ftniU 
could not be cut off at oQce, and that if some were throwo 
out of employment, there would be othera in a coafitioQ 
to he^ them. 

All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her wish to beria 
an acquaintance with the families of the work-peodt 
She proposed that the party should return bj vajof 
their dwellings. Mr. Wallace gave hb arm to his w^e 
who had be^ in conversation with Mr. Bernard, sj 
they all set forward. Mrs. Wallace envied Mn,^j^ 
the ease and kindness of manner vnth which ihe cot. 
versed with people of all classes. The difference betweeo 
them was, that the one was ignorant of the habits lad 
manners of all ranks except her own, and that the other 
had mixed with each in turn, and was therefore &niilar 
with whatever concerned them. Both were geatim 
and kind-hearted, though they showed their kindaosiB 
different ways. Mrs. Wallace would have givoi awn 
all she had to a neighbour in want ; but when her nei^ 
hours, as now, were not in want, she was at a lots to a 
press her good will, while Mrs. Sydney, by merely coo* 
versing with them, made herself liked by them withsot 
trying to do so, or ever thinking of any thing hejoai 
satbfying her own kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace had thought that Paul worked too bud; 
an Aw he was anxious to make enquiries of Paid*f hoit 
about hb health, he conducted the party to the cottife 
of John Jones, with whom Paul Iod|^ Jones was oot, 
but his wifo was within, preparing dinner for herself ud 
two of her yoim^er children who were playinr beiide 
her. She thought, like Mr. WaUace, that Paul y 
grown thin lately, and was not so strong as fonnerh; 
and she did not wonder, considering how little ibod ui 
sleep he took. She never saw apy body so sparuf of 
both, or so eager afier mone^. &(ne had no reason to 
complain, she said ; for he paid fbr hb lodging enctlj 
and regularly every Saturday night ; but it did make bff 
sorry to see him work so hard uid allow himself so &w 
comforts. He was up at four, summer and winter, do- 
ing hb tailoring and oobbling work, and would sit ftm 
six till eleven in the evening, cutting corks, when he bid 
nothing more profitable to do. 

Mr. Wallace looked astonished, fbr he had no notks 
that Paul had been a Jack.K}f.All-trades. 

Mrs. Jones explained that he seemed able to lem 
any employment he chose, when the inducement of bio- 
ney was set before him. With the first wages he bid 
earned at the works, he purchased a tailor's and cobUer'^ 
implements, and patched and cobbled fat half the nagh- 
bourhood, at his lebure hours. He still com]Jained tost 
he had not enough to do, and went to the next town to 
look for some employment which he raifht bring hone. 
He brought a package of cork on his back, and a corbcot- 
ter*s knife in his pocket, and for many and maiy a grm 
had he received payment firom the druggists and othen 
of the next town, and even of Newport The same bench 
and the same dirty clothes served nim for bis oobMinf 
and hb cork cutting ; and another advantage of the Ut- 
ter employment was, that a very Uttle light would Bcrve 
his purpose. He usually burned a jarthing candle, il 
houre when he could not have the advantage of the 
Joneses' lamp. 

Mrs. Jones showed her guests how neatly Paol y 
partitioned off half hb little room to serve as a wsrjt- 
shop : the inner half, where he slept and kept his fcf 
cloUies, was as neat and orderly as possible ; for Paul I 
always said that there was good economy in deanlinew ] 
and order. The workshop also was kept as tidy as the 
nature of things allowed. , 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to see a very P«^ PJfS 
placed against the wall of the inner room, and cow 
with a piece of muslin to keep it firom the ^'^K^"? 
no frame, but appeared a good painting. 'V^!!^^ 
be the likeness of a1l)oy, handsome.and well-dressed, wnn 
a hoop in hb hand and a greyhound beside hm> "» 
back groUhd was a park, with deer grazing, and a ffltf' 
sion seen among the trees. f,^ 

Mrs. Jones said thb picture had a cvciy etontwj 
when Paul first put it up in his^oom, but w»JJ*rr 
after looking at it very often and fwa longtirtoiofw^* 
taken off the fipame and carried it with him whrt » *^ 

to the fiur to sell hb cattle. 
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Hiicattlel What cattle? 

He teemed to be a very gfood judTO of cattle, and had 
managed to bnj a cow and two or three sheep which he 
had sold to advantage at the last fiur. It had been en- 
lions to observe his caution in his calcula^ons. He sat 
«Ki his bench with a piece of chalk beside him, reckoning 
and reckoning his sums in the intervals of his work, tifi 
it seemed as if all his thoughts were engaged on num- 
bers. The same process had begun again now ; so the 
Joneses cooduded he was going to miy and scdl more 
cattle. 

Mrs. Sydney enquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. So far as he was sober and 
regrolar, Mrs. Jones replied, he was a valuable lodger ; 
but he did not often speak or smile at the children; 
which would, she said, have been the best way of gain- 
ki^ her. He took no notice of the neighbours, whether 
they laughed at him for a miser, or iniether he might 
have laughed in his torn at their petitions for a loan of 
money. Altogether, those who cared for Paul had as 
much sorrow as comfort on his account ; for if it was ft 
pleasant thing to see one who was once a beggar ac- 
quiring property every day, it was a 'sad thought that he 
€X>uld not enjoy his earnings reasonably, but pinched 
himself with want and care as moch as if he had still 
been a beggar. 

** However,** added Jones's wife, ** I have no right to 
find fiiult with his way of disposing of his waffes, aiay 
more than my neighbours have wim mine. If I com- 
plain <^ their laughiiuf at me and my husband, Paul 
may complain of my miding fiiult with him. Only he 
doe« not mind these things as I do.** 

In explanation of this, Mr. Wallace told his compa. 
nions that the Joneses were ridiculed by some of their 
neig^hbours for not getting employment for all their 
children at the iron-work, which would make the fomily 
quite rich at present. £utead of doing this, at the risk 
of being all out of work at once, by aiul by, the parents 
had chosen to apprentice one of their bc^s to a shoe- 
maker at Newport, and another to a smith, while only 
one was employed on the works. The neighbours 
boasted that no expenses of apprenticeship were likely 
to fill! on them, while at the same time they were earn- 
ing more than Joiies*s fkmily would ever be *"*Mqg st 
one time ; and were continually urging that the young 
•hoemaker should be brought home to he made a catcher, 
and the little smith to be a straightener. 

** Keep to your own {dan, I advise you,*' said Mr. 
fiemard. **If'^you do not repent it now, you never will ; 
for there can scarcely be better days for our works, and 
there will probably be worse.** 

Mrs. Wallace liad all this time been playing with the 
children, for she was not afhdd of them. She bad let 
the little one hide its foce in her mnS, and had listened 
while the older one told her how mammy let her help to 
fnake the bed, and how she was learning to hem her 
eiwn jmiafore, and how she could thread a neeifle for 
Mr. ^uil when he was mending a coat Mrs. Wallace 
had been laughing with the children, but looked so 
grrave the instant tl^ir mother turned round, that Jones*s 
^»ife thought she was offended with the little ones, and 
efaid them for their fi'eedfmi, so that they w^nt and hid 
themselves. This was all a mistake; but it was no foult 
of Mrs. Jones*s, for she could not possibly suppdse the 
lady liked to be treated with freedom while she looked 
«o ^ave upon it and said nothing. 

CHAPTER V. 

HOW TO USE PaOSFERlTT. 

"When the spring advanced, it was observed by many 
people that Armstrong had not been at church for seve- 
ral Sundays. He had been seen alive and weU, during 
the week-days, by many people; so there were no appre- 
hetmona about him : but Mr. Wallace was so curious to 
know the reason of his absence, that he enquired very 
particularly of Mr. Hollins, whom he ofien met 

** He has become a gfeat theologian,** replied Mr. 
HoUins. ** He tells me that he now studies hu Bible 
and religious books for six hours out of the twenty-four. 
I cannot think how he manages it, for his garden looks 
jui well as usual, and we play the flute as formerly, only 
he aends me away somewhat eaiiier in the evenings. I 
tell him I shall appear at his window some night when 
the clock strikes twelve, to see if he is at his books 

then.** 

•* Take core how you do that, Mr. HoUins. He will 
^oot you for a Xhim, But has his study of the BiUe 
made him leave eff going to church? Such a pursuit 
Generally leads the other way.** 

**He says b^ was always fond ot worshipping in the 



open air, as Adam and Eve did ; and he finds so much 
in the Bible about the multitudes being 'collected in the 
wilderness to hear the word, that having an opportunity 
just now of doing the same, he is dispoeed to try this 
new, or, as he says, very ancient method. Now, there is 
a company of Ranters near, who preach among the hills 
about two miles off; and he attends their ministry every 
Sunday morning.** 

*«One would think,** replied Mr. Wallace, "^that he 
had read nothincr of synagogues in the Bible, or of^tfae 
Christians assembling under a roof for worship. How- 
ever, it matters little where a pious heart pays its devo- 
tions; and Annstrong*s wordiip, pure and sincere, I 
doubt not, will be acceptable, whether it rises from the 
hill.«ide or the houiie of prayer. Do you know how he 
likes his new practice ?*' 

** He complains terribly^ of the psalm-tunes being new- 
fiuigled and difficult to sing ; but he enjoys having so 
much space to sing in, and likes all the rest of the ser- 
vice very well, except now and then, when he would 
fohi dispute a knotty point with the preachers.*' 
** And how do the preachers like him ?** 
**They are no reimecters of persons, you know; but 
they are naturally pleased at having ^nade such a con- 
vert, and never forget the observance due to his age. I 
perceive he is always seated in a sheltered -place on a 
windy day, and that pains are taken to furnish him with 
the hjrmns, and to make the service perfectly audible to 
him. All this is natural, and right enough, and he has 
no objection to it** 
" You speak as if you went sometimes.** 
** I do ; and it would be worth while your going once 
or twice to witness the Sunday customs of your people ; 
for a great number attend these Ranters.** 

It was curious enough that Mr. Wallace's curricle 
came in ^ght of the mountain path which led off from 
the road to the Ranters* place of meetii^, just when 
Armstrong and Mr. Hollins were turning into it They 
stopped at the sound of the carriage. 

** I wish,** said Mr. Hollins, **■ uiat you would allow 
me to driye Mrs. Wallace, while ydu go with our good 
friend to the church he likes best^ 

** Make haste, either way,** said Armstrong, ** for we 
are ftill late, I am afraid.** 

In a moment the ^^entlemen had changed places, and 
Mr. Wallace was striding along the rou^ path, trying 
to keep up with his vigorous old friend. 

They were foil late. The silence, preparatory to q>en- 
in£ the service, was so profound, that Mr. Wallace was 
taken by surprise, yrbea a sudden turn brought them 
into the presence of a thousand people, seated in ranks 
upon the grass, in a recess between two hills. A f^ 
idle boys were playing hide-and-seek among the furze 
bushes on the ridge of the hill, and some spectators 
walked slowly round the outskirts of the ooncregation ; 
but all besides was as still as in a church at the time of 
prayer. It seemed as if the service had been ddayed 
for Armstrong; for as soon as he and his companion 
had t^en the seat which had evidently been reserved, 
a movement took place in the wagon which served for 
a pulpit, and a man stood up to i^dress the assembled 
hearers. 

This man ez}^ained, that owing to the illness of the 
l^eacher who usually conducted the service, that duty 
devolved upon himself, who had hitherto taken only a 
very humble part in the offices of the day. He trusted 
that the word of grace weuld be acceptable, from what- 
ever lips it came ; and had, therefore, taken upon him 
the preacher's office, rather than dismiss them without 
their accustomed worship. 

^ This person,** whispered Armstrong, ** is more fit to 
preach than many a trained clergyman, if I piay judfe 
by what I have heard. He generally acts only as clerk ; 
but I once heard an address from him, which makes me 
very glad of an opportunity of hearing him again.** 

Mr. Wallace was in too much astonishment to reply, 
for this man was PauL 

This remarkaUe fact being once establishsd, nothing 
very surprising followed ; for Mr. Wallace knew enough 
of Paul to suppose that his service would be, as it prov- 
ed, very good. He only could not help guessing what 
the subject of his sermon would be, and hoping Uiat his 
text would be, "Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth.** It was, however, <me from which Paul 
could preach with more propriety, **Thou shalt not 
steaL*' 

It was now Armstrong's turn to do something which 
appeared strange. He started when the text was given 
out, and listened with extraordinary eagerness for some 
time. At length, when the preacher Ssgan to describe 
the pBBgi <^ conscience which disturb the thief, even 



while no human eye has seen, and no human heart sus- 
pected, his guilt, Armstrong rose, mounted the wagon, 
took his stand beside the preacher, and looked asain and 
amn round the assembled hearers, shading hu eyes 
with his hand, and gazing as if he wotild read every 
countenance. Paul hims^f paused for an instant, and 
looked surprised ; but probably supposed, like Mr. Wal- 
lace, that it was merely a whim of the old man*s. It 
was no whim ; and the accidental choice of this text and 
subject was a fortunate circumstance for Ann8trong*B 
peace of mind ; for he was now firmly convincod that 
none of those with whom he was accustomed to wor- 
ship on the Lord*s day, were those who had invaded his 
repose and his property by night Prejudiced as he was 
against all that was done, and against every body con- 
cerned in the iron-works, he had always suspected that 
the thieves came from a different quarter, and that there 
were perscms better informed than any of Mr. Wallace*s 
labourers of the extent of his wealth and the place 
where it was deposited. 

Mr. Wallace watched what Paul would do when tiie 
service was over and the people were dispersing. He 
took not the slig^teM notice of any body by word or 
siffn, but stood leaning against a tree with his arms 
foSded, following the groups with his eye as they parted 
off among the hills. As the last of them disappeared, 
Mr. Wallace and his companion approached the preach- v 
er and thanked him for his service, and asked if he was 
about to proceed homewards. He was, and they took 
the same path in company. 

** You speak so seldom,** said Mr. WaUaoe to Paul, 
** that I suppose you think a great deal ; and the society 
we live in gives a reflective man much to think about** 
** Indeed it does,** replied PauL ** We speak of socie- 
ty as one thing, and resfard men in the mass; but what 
a variety of interests there is among them ! Sf^rcely 
any two find their chief satisfaction in the same pursuit ; 
and it is this which makes' it so difficult to get at the- 
hearts of men. For instance, there might be two or 
three who would be interested in the subject of my ser- 
mon, but how many more would feel they had no con- 
cern in it I What is the use and what the interest of 
such an address to yourself and Mr. Armstrong, or to 
any others who are thoroughly honest, or placea out of 
the reach of temptation to steal ?** 

** Its interest seemed to be very great to Armstrong,*' 
observed Mr. Wallace. 

**As an observer,** added Paul. '^He looked to see 
how other people were affected by it, which is a very 
different thing from being himself affected. I was sur- 
prised at his eagerness, too.** 

Armstrong made no other reply than a smile to the 
enquiring looks of his companions. Paul proceeded : — 
** We should each have a sermon to ourselves, and one 
every day of the week, if preaching is to balance its 
power against the other powers which act upon us. 
There is Jones, my host ; he is always thinking about 
establishing his sons well in the worldf ; that is his chief 
interest As for his wife, she is taken up with making 
her husband comfortable and cherishing her babies.** 
•* What sort of a sermon would you preach to them ?" 
^ I could'only tell them what they ^1 already — ^that 
the pure in heart are blessed. If any pursuits are pure, 
theirs are ; and if any people are blessed, they are this 
day, with their good, promising children about tliem, 
and love and conuort within their door. Then there are 
their neighbours, the Davisons ; their pleasures are of a 
very different kind, — a glass of spirits each at the end 
of the day, and a debauch at the fair as often as they 
can get there. I would preach a very short sermon to 
them. I would send them trooping, bag and baggage, 
instead of letting them corrupt the morab and laugh at 
the sobriety of uieir neighbours, and waste the capital 
which they ought to employ for the good of society. 
The money they lay out in gm and gaming would stock 
a shop.** 

** And what sort of a serinon would you preach to me, 
Paul ?** asked Armstrong; ** and what is my chief inte- 
rest?** 

** Your chief interest is yourself^ and therefore my 
sef mon would be a pretty severe one,** answered Paul 
**But it is a hanAless, good-natured self, so I would 
make allowance. But I can*t forgive your great sin 
against society.** ^ 

»* You mean my living by myself.** 

** Live where you please ibut how do you justify it to 
yourself to share the benefits of society when yoa do 
nothing in return ? You enjoy the finits of the labour 
and capital of others,— you drink your tea from tba 
East Indiea and your odsee firom tlie West ; you read 
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TOUT newspaper, which b the production of a hundred 
braine and pain of hands ;' you — " 

** But I paj for all I use*** 

** You do, because you could have nothing without ; 
but not a single serrice do you render to society that 
you could avoid, while the means are hourly within 
your reach. Every man in society ought to belong to 
one class of producers or the other, or to stimulate 
production by useful though unproductive labour. You 
are not like the labourer who adds to his employer's 
f^apital, nor yet like the capitalist who, assisted by the 
labourer, increases the resources of society ; nor yet lilce 
the professional man who, by improving the social state, 
opens new demands tor the comforts and pleasures 
ni life. You would be a better citizen if you were a 
•nrgeon in the next town, or a partner in this concern, 
or ue humblest labourer about the works.** 

**You would preach to me from the paraUe of the 
talents, I suppose ?** 

** Exactly so. You understand your own cose, I see. 
I should tell you that the unprofitable servant might be 
a man <^ very fine tastes. He might be a star-e-azer, or 
a musician, or a pohtician, or particularly fond of gar. 
dening; but he would still be an unprofitable servant 
while he hid the money committed to him. It matters 
little whether it was in a napkin under the |;round or in 
« chest under the bed.** 

Mr. Wallace seeing that Armstrong looked troubled, 
asked Paul how he would set about lecturing him, 

**I have less fault to find with you than with most 
people,** replied Paul, who put such perfect good humour 
into his manner that it was almost impossible to be of- 
fended with his fireedom. ** Your chief earthly interest 
is, — ^what it ought to be,^ — your lady ; and next to her, 
.the prosperity of the people about you. This latter you 
understand well, and manage wisely.** 

** And not the former ?** 

**I think you will wish, some time or other, that 
rather less of your expenditure had been of the unpro- 
ductive kind. I know you are too much of a man of 
principle to spend the whole income of a fluctuating 
in an unproductive manner ; but I sliould like to 
aee fewer ponies and errooms and lady*s maids, and furs 
and cachemiree, and similar luxuries.*' 

** Surely,** said Mr. Wallace, ** when my income is the 
£rui( of my own capital, and my own exertions in cm- 
ploying it, I may fairly indulge my wife and myself in 
'a few luxuries which I can wdl anord.** 

•* Very fairly. The only question is, to what extent. 
If you think it probable that you will continue to enrich 
society by the accumulation of yoiur capital in any pro- 
portion whatever, you are justified in laying out the rest 
of your ineome as you and your lady please. But- if 
lass prosperous days should come, and you must employ 
more capital for a less return, your lady may find it a 
harder thing to walk than if she had never nad a car- 
riage, and to dress her own hair than if she had kept 
her hand in all this time.** 

Mr. Wallace could not hdp smiling at Paul*s busi- 
ness-like way of speaking of a lady's toilet Paul saw 
that he gave no offence, and went on. 
' ** Mr. Bernard's family seem to me to hi^re found the 
right medium. The lads show by the way they set 
a£)Ut learning their business that they have been used 
to put their souls into their pursuits ; and the young la- 
dies and Mrs. Sydney were out on foot every day dur- 
ing the winter in their cloth cloaks and stout shoes, and 
they seldom went back without carrying a blessing with 
them. Not that they gave alms. Nobody here wonts 
any, thank Heaven ! and if any one did, Mrs. Sydney 
knows there is no real kindness in giving away money 
as alms. But they attached the people to them, and put 
them in the way of managing better, and help to keep 
up good will among neighbours, and incited many a 
one to industry by proper encouragement These ore 
the personal services the rich are called upon to render ; 
and to this Mr. Bernard adds an expenditure which can 
never be repented of. I was in his drawing-room once, 
and I saw at a glance the nature of his luxuries.*' 

"What did you see?'* 

" Every thing that was usefiil and comfortable in the 
way of furniture, and all that was. handsome and gen- 
teel in the dress of the ladiesi. But I was more struck 
with the books and the globes and the musical instru- 
ments and the pictures.** 

** Then you do not object to all luxuries ?" 

** O dear no. Whatever helps to inform the mind and 
to improve the taste is a proper object of pursuit to 
those who can afford it It is a productive expenditure 
in a very high sense. Mr. Bernard will, I hope, live to 
■ee a &ne return for the money he spends on his library 



in the talent and knowledge which his sons will em^y 
in the service of society. And the accomplishments ol 
his daughters will not only increase the domestic plea- 
sures 01 all connected with them, but stimulate produe- 
tion, if youNwill have the whole matter before you. 
Harps and pianos are made up of labour and capital as 
much as pig-iron.** 

" What a romantic lover you would make !** said Mr. 
Wallace, laughing. ** What a strange figure you would 
cut in high life if you carried your method of reasoning 
into an exalted station !** 

" If more men did so,** said Paul, with a deep sigh, 
** if, while the great are possessed of their grandeur, 
they thought as much of its souroes as when they are 
stripped of It, there would be a more just gradation of 
ranks than there is ; there would be no starving paupers 
on the steps of a palace ; there would be no excess in the 
highest or riot in the lowest classes of society. The 
worst faults of the extremes of society would be done 
away, if those extremes were brought nearer together. 
If the rich were more thoughtful, and tbf^ poor more 
clear-sighted, both might be surrounded with the luxuries 
most proper for them : the great man might have, nnre- 
proached, his assemblies of the ieamed and the gay, and 
the labourer might refbcsh himself with his newspaper 
or his flute when the task of the day b over, while the 
rose and the jessamine bloom beside his cottage door. 
And now,** continued Paul, while his companions re- 
mained silent, ** I have preached five sermons where I 
promised only one, so you will be glad if I wish you 
good day." 

^ Stay,** said Mr. Wallace, you must give us our turn. 
Do you think you need no admonishing ?** 

" I need it and I have it My lot is my best admoni- 
tion." 

" I see no evil in^our lot but what you inflict on your- 
self. Short rest and long toil, scanty food and warmth, 
solitude and care, — these are severe evils, but they are 
your own choice.** 

** They are, and therefore they are not evils to me. 
They are means ufthe attainment of my great end, and 
that end ia — wealth." 

His companions lodced astonished at so barefaced a 
confession. " What can you mean ?** ** How do you 
justify it?** "What then are the evils of your lot?" 
they asked impatiently. 

" One question at a time,** said Paul quietly. " I mean, 
that as all the good and all the evil of my life thus far 
have been connected with wealth, and as I am so made 
that I must have one great interest, it is natural that I 
should be passionately devoted to the pursuit of wealth. 
I mean that I am a miser.'* 

" And how do you justify yourself for being a miser 7 
.for I suppose, as you are not ashamed to own it, you 
think you can justify it** 

" I do not pretend to justify it, any more than the 
drunkard pretends to justify the vice he cannot deny. I 
do not even make the allowance for myself which you 
would make for me if you knew all tnat I could telL 
My first choice of an object in life was bad. It was 
snatched fVom me ; and I have chosen another equally 
bad. Heaven knows whether 1 shall be baffled here, 
too, and whether I shall have strength enough to 
make another choice. Meantime, the misery odf my 
lot is warning enough, if all warning were not in 
vain. You ask what th^s misery is. ^eepless nights, 
when I lie cold and hungry and weary, fancying all the 
mischances that may happen to my earnings : incessant 
self-reproach, when I think I have lost an opportunity of 
making profit ; teazing thoughts of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, when I would now and then think of other things; 
all these ,are evils, are they not ? I cannot listen to a 
running stream, or sit watching the fieldfares in a clear 
winter day, or follow the sheep track among the heath 
on a summer*s evening, with the light heart I once had ; 
for I always have the feeling that I am wasting my time, 
since these things can bring me no gold. If I think of 
prayer, my lips will say nothing hut * Thou canst not 
serve both God and* Mammon.* Is not this an evil ? 
Could you preach me a better sermon than God speaks 
in his word and in the mountain breeze ?" 

There was a long silence ; for Paul looked so deeply 
moved by his own self-reproaches that neither of his 
companions ventured to address him. At length he 
stopped as if he was about to leave them. 

" Beware," said he to Armstrong, " of despising my 
hints about your way of life, because I have condemned 
my own. Remember that however much I injure my- 
self, I serve society after a certain manner. Not by ex- 
ample, I own. In this I can only be of use as a warn- 
ing^— a hnmhUng thought to a |»ood man. But I not 



)nly pay my way honesUy,Uke you, bnt I an proii^ 
wealth for others. It benefits them already, &r I jiitR 
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wealth 

out to use. It will benefit them again vbeii 1 im deidi 
May it never more make any one so wretcW u it 
makes me !" 

" Are you a man,** said Mr. Wallace, aolemniy, "aad 
do you yet submit to such bondage? I oouklitgitc- 
knowledge suoh slavery for an hour. Break your labb 
of care, and enjoy the life a good God has ghen jm. 
Think of the days when your fether's tnik wu vk 
you loved best, — when your mother's voice wu jw 
sweetest music ; when perhaps there were pJaynutet be- 
side you whom you loved more than you now lore gtji 
Be a child again in heart, while you are a man in oulcr. 
standing, a^ then you will be at ease without, ind it 
peaoe within." 

Paul made no reply, but turned away to hide tfe 
workings of his fiice, and with long strides etmti k 
ridge of the hill and disappeared. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DISASTEES. 

The change of times, of which Mr. WaUace wuew 
mbidful, came at last At the end of three yeui Ik 
price of bar iron was just half what it liad ben inlk 
days we have described. There were many percemye 
reasons for this change. The political state of Tarios 
countries was unsetUed, and trade in general, (Iterdst 
disturbed. The quantity of iron prodiKed by the tmi 
capital and labour to that department had moie tin 
met the immediate demand, and there was a flat is tk 
market It was hoped that this glut was only iafsxj: 
but there was much doubt wheUier the demand b kt 
iron firom South Wales would ever again be as ateim 
as formerly, for the Welsh iron^masters had now nab 
abroad. In America, and in various parts of Eoift, 
establishments for the preparation of iron were be^ 
ning to flourish, at the expense of those of longer staL 
ing in our own country. Where the iron-stooe, ot 
and limestone were of good quality, and the woiksis 
situated near some navigable river, their prodooesi 
be brought into the market at little more than balf ^ 
price for which the Welsh iron-masters oould thi^ 
sell theirs. 

This circumstance seemed to destroy the hope li^ 
the works in which we are interested could efermee a 
joy the prosperity which had been their k>t ibr i ^ 
years. Many a sigh escaped from theirinafftcn,iit^ 
were obliged to diminish their profits again indi{i9' 
and many a curse did the least wise amongst their » 
pie vent upon the French or the Americans, who M 
their trade fit)m them ; forgetting that os naURlf 
scattered her mineral treasures over varioos regi** 
the earth, all their inhabitants have an equal right tts 
those treasures as the interest of society may pn# 
What men have to do is not to refrain, or to expedci* 
to refrain fVom using the materials put within the rco 
of all ; but by industry and ingenuity so to iiD)»R'^ 
resources of art as that the i^reatest possible Hinnler' 
men may share the benefit; m other words, that the p' 
duce may be made as excellent and as cheap m f^ 
To render any article of production more awl sm 
cheap, and more and more excellent, is thccnJy vay** 
create a permanent demand ; as the •competition ara« 
producers which has alwajrs subsisted, and alway* ** 
and oup^ht to subsist, can only be met by bnnpng * 
article mto more general use. So that Mr. WaIU« * »• 
bourers, instead of cursing their competitors on the otnei 
side of the water, had better have aided their emjisp 
in devising means for improving his manuficture, mJ 
thus becoming better able to stand a competition vluo 
could not be prevented. , 

The afiairs of the concern underwent pcn**^fj^ 
anxious consideration by the partners. They tho^ 
apart, they consulted together, they exerciBcd the f«^ 
est possible care to prcinote the interest of aH ccoffi^ 
in all Uieir measures. Knowing tiiat it is an nnfo^ 
prejudice that the interest of the two partiea m^ 
production con be opposed to each other, they wv*^ 
that their men should understand the r»*"5J.*" ^ 
measures and a{^rove of them, and were, *''®'*^'j^ 
ready to converse with such as made their «""P'J^ 
or proposed their doubts in a reasonable p>^*"^ J^ 
such there were, and some had already nif5>nned «»»• 
selves sufficientiy respecting the fluctuatioiw to »«^ 
trade is liable, to be inorc sorry than surprijed at^ 
present state of things ; but there were man^ "*^^!J^ 
were ignorant enough to suppose that their ®K^ 
were never to be lessened, however the fbrtnues « »» 
masters might be suffering; and who mads tf »^ 
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complaiiits «t erery mentioii of a redaetkNi ti wages aa 
if they had bqen treated with injiutioe. It was hard for 
the partners, who wera as benevolent as they were dis- 
creet, to bear these complaints in addition to their own 
chan^ of fortune; bnt they would willingly have listen- 
ed to them, if the rmmblers woold in turn have heard 
their reply. This, nowever, the men were miwilling to 
do. If tbey had ehosen, they might have known that 
the ailairs of the concern stood thus. 

The capital emplo3red in this iron-work was made up, 
aa ure have seen, of three parts— the implements of la- 
bour, the material on which labour was to be employed, 
and the subsistence or wages of labourers. Of these 
tiiree parts, the first, comprehendinj^ the buiklings, nuu 
chinery, and tools, came under the head of fixed capital 
The second and third, comprehending the mineral ma- 
terial of the manufacture, and the wages of the work- 
people who carried it on, constituted the reproducible 
eapital of the concern. Tlie fixed capital had not itself 
IxxNight in any profit ; its purpose had been to enable the 
reprodocible capital to bring m a profit : that is, the fur- 
naces and steam engine had yielded no money them- 
adves, bat were neoessary to bring the iron-stone into a 
saleable shape. When tlie bar iron sold well, it not only 
paid the owners the interest of the money they had laid 
out as fixed capital, and whatever they had spent in iron- 
stoDS and in wages, but a great deal over fi>r profit. 
This profit was called their revenue, and out of it they 
paid the expenses (^ living, and then added what re- 
mained to their capital, which enaUed them to employ 
more labour to produce more iron, and therefi>re to in- 
crease again their revenue and their capital. If all had 
proceeded smoothly, — ^if there had been a continually in- 
creasing^ demand, and no foreign competition, it is dear 
that the wealth of the partners, and the prosperity of the 
concern would have gone on continually increasing; but 
as it did not, a change in the employment of the capital 
became necessary. 

It is comnjon to speak of two kinds of revenue. That 
which we have mentioned — the profits of capital — ^is 
called neat revenue; while the name of gross revenue is 
siven to the whole return made to the capitalist ; that is, 
nis reproduced capital and his profits together make his 
l^oes revenue, and his profits alone muLC his neat re- 
venue. 

When the price of bar iron fell, the gross revenue was 
of course less than it had been ; so that when the capital 
w^as replaced, a smaller neat revenue than usual remain- 
ed. The partners immediately did what all wise men do 
in such a case, — they diminished the expenses of living. 
Mr. Bernard dismissed two of his household servante, 
and did not indulge his children with a journey that year, 
and bought very few books, and left off many luxuries. 
Mr. WaUace laid down his curricle, and his lady sent 
away her maid, and got her hand in again, as Paul 
would have said, to £es8 her hair. These retrench- 
ments did not effect all the partners wished, and, for the 
first time since they opened their concern, they added 
nothing to their capitid at the end of the year. The 
next year, though they retrenched still further, their neat 
revenue was not enough for their family expenses, and 
they were compelled to consider what retrenchments 
they could carry into their business, as well as their do- 
mestic management They knew that the grand point 
they must aim at, for the sake of all, was to keep their 
capital entire ; for the less capital they laid out, the less 
labour they could employ, and the less iron they would 
send into the market, and their gross and neat revenue 
would dwindle away year by year. 

It was evident tluit their fixed capital must be left as 
it was. Whenever any change was made in that de- 
partment, it must be to add \o it ; not by building more 
furnaces, but by substituting machinery — ^hoarded la- 
boar — ^for the labour which demanded wages ; but this 
would not be done till the effect of a reduction of wages 
had been tried. Whntever change was made, therefore, 
must be with respect to the repr^ucible capitel. Could 
any economy be carried into the preparation of the iron- 
fttone ? The different ports of the process were pondered 
frequently with this view ; and the result was, that no 
change could at present be made in the first fbsion of 
the metal, bnt that the cinder which came fhmi the re- 
finery and' the forge, might, by being mixed with a par- 
ticular kind of earth, be made to pn^nce an inferior sort 
of iron, which would sell well for certain purposes. The 
experiment was tried, and succeeded to tome extent, 
though not so triumphantly as was expected by FVancin 
and his brother, who hod turned their attention lonf and 
hKhrstrioosIy to thi» point They had hoped that the 
piles of cinder, which formed so ogly an obiect in their 
view, woobl disappear by degrees under their new pro- 



; bat they were obliged to be content with using up 
that which was daily thrown off in the manu&cture of 
the superior kinds of iron. 

What was to be done besides 7 The outlay of repro- 
ducible capital in wages must be lessened. It was sa 
The first redaction was taken quietly ; the second excited 
murmurs among the ignorant, and fear and sorrow 
araoag the clear-sighted of the sufierers ; the third ooca- 



siened threats of actual rebellion. Some of the men re- 
fused to work for such wages. Their mastery explained 
to them the necessity of keeping the works foing, and 
continuing to produce as much iron as possiUe, at how- 
ever low a price, in order to retain their stand in the 
market as long as their capital could be returned entire. 
The men once more submitted, but were not lon^ quibt 
It became neoessary to diminish the cost of production 
stiU fbrtiier, as prices continued to fidL It was fiiund 
that parts of the woric which were now done by hand, 
could be done more cheaply by mechanical contrivances ; 
and some new machinery was therefore introduced, and 
some men and boys dismissed. This created an outcry; 
bat how coold it be helped 7 There was no other way 
of preserving the capital of the ooncem, and on that capi- 
tal every man beloofipng to it dqf>ended as much as toe 
partners. The work-people to be dismissed vrere, of 
course, ehosen from among the least indoatrious and 
able. It was hoped by their masters and neighl^urs 
that they would carry their labour where it was more 
wanted, and leave the place in peace ; but instead of this 
they remained till their last farthing was spent, trying to 
persuade others to throw up their work unless higher 
wages were given, and swearing at the machiiiery, and 
abcuing the owners, to the great annoyance of ail sober 
people. Some who vrent away to find work, returned 
continually to qwead discontent wherever they could, 
and to aggravate the existing distress by adding ill will 
to poverty and anxiety. On pay dajrs, especially, they 
gathered roand the doors when the people went to re- 
ceive their wages, and laughed at them fi>r the smallnees 
of^their earnings, and tried to exasperate them by re- 
mihding them how much was now done by wood and 
iron, tlMt was till lately wrought by human labour ; and 
how pr oep c r oas they had all been once, when less ma- 
chinery was in use. Some were too wise to be taken in 
by all this, and answered, that the new machinery was 
the consequenoe'and not the cause of the change of times; 
and that prosperous as they were three years befiire, 
they might have been more so, if these mechsnical im- 
provements had been then in use. But many m<»e, who 
were ignorant, or so ctispnrited as to be ready to take up 
any cause of complaint, allowed themselves to be deoeiv- 
ed and persuaded that their employers were conspiring 
to oppress them. 

It soon after happened, most unfortunately, that a boy, 
who had ip charge the management of some part of the 
new machinery, was careless, and put himself in the 
way of receiving a blow on the head, which killed him 
on the spot lucre was no more reason to complain of 
the new machinery than .the old on account of this acci- 
dent If the filler had allowed himself to &11 into the 
furnace^ or the keeper had put himself in the way of be- 
ing burned when he tapped the hearth, or the catcher 
ha^> thrust his arm in the way of being crushed by the 
rollers, no one would have blamed any thing but their 
own carelessness ; and so it ought to have been in the 
present case. But the new inwntion was now to bear 
the Uame of every thing ; and people were present when 
the accident happened, who took advantage of the occa- 
sion to work upon the fodings of the diwontented. It 
wasa sad scene. 

A sudden cry brought the overlooker to the spot He 
found four or wtt^ people gathered about the boy, who 
lay quite dead, with his skull fiwstured, and his fiioe dis- 
torted, so that he was a terrible object One man was 
holding forth in a great passion, demanding whether 
their lives were to be sported with at the fimcy of those 
who chose to enjoy their luxuries at the cost of the poor ; 
if they must submit not only to have their work done 
for them belbre their faces, but to be liable to be wound- 
ed and struck dead by a power which they could not re- 
sist ? A cool wary-looking man who stood by, appeared 
to check the furious orator, bat in reality inflamed his 
passion. 

** You forget, my man,** said he, ** that it must be a 
pleasant thing to our employers to have slices that want 
nothings to eat and drink, and ask no wages and make 
no complaints. They find us very troublesome, because 
we tell them we and o«r wives and little ones must Uve. 
Wood and iron have no sock tales to tell, so no wonder 
they are preforred to as.** 

••IVylHk^Bc^MMh tales to tell: and the saying is. 



that dead men tell no tales; but this boy,** cried the 

passionate man, pointing to the body, ** shall tell a tale 

that shall rouse the spirit of all the oppressed within 

many a mile. I will carry him from one end of the 
district to the other ; and all that want redress shall fol- 
low in bis funeral train*** 

**■ How will you frame toot complaint 7** asked the 
other quietly. ** Our masfers will laugh and ask if it 
is their fault that iron breaks bones. They will te& 
you that if the lad had been out of work, as they want 
us all to be, this would not have happened. They will 
tell you that if he had been loitering about the baker's 
door, lon^ringr for the food he could not bay, instead of 

beinr quietly at work ** 

^ O my boy, my boy !** cried a dreadful voke at this 
moment ** I will see my boy, I wUl see who murdered 
him, I will have revenge on whoever murdered him ! O, 
you are cruel to keep me away ! I will have revenge on 
ye all** 

It was the unhappy mother, who had heard that her 
son was killed, but cud not know how. She was so pos- 
sessed by the idea that he had been destroyed by human 
force, that when she saw him she was not undeceived, 
and continued to vow revenge. 

^ Revenge is not so easy to be had,** observed the 
quiet man. **• You may pull the machine to pieces, but 
it will feel nothing, and so do you no good ; and they 
tbat-pot up the machine are too high for the revenge of 
such as we are.** 

** They are not,** oried the passionate man. ** If we 
pull their works to pieces, we only take what is our ri|^ 
as wages ; and do you think it will not gall our masters 
to see us take our own? If it did not, would they not 
give us our own 7 As for you, poor creature,** he con- 
tinned, addressing the mother, who was passionately 
wailing over the bo<hr, ^take your own. Take the 
cold cUy that should have been alive and strong before 
you this many a year. Close his cjres that always look- 
ed bright open you. Nay, never grasp his hand in that 
manner. Those hands should have brought you bread 
when yoor own are feeble ; they should luive smoothed 
your pillow when you could only have raised yours to 
his head to bless him. Cover up his fiux, you that 
stand there ! His mother will forget his pretty smilSf 
and this ghastly look of his wiU haunt her, night and 
daj^, till she ^oes to her grave. It is well he cannot ^ 
smile again ; it would make her forget her revenge.** 

"' Who dares talk of revense 7 IJpon whom do you 
seek revenge 7** cried a powernil voice firom the outskirts 
of the crowd, which had, by this time, assembled. It 
was Paul, who had arrived so as to hear the last 
words, and had more courage than the overlooker to 
interfere. 

** I demand revenge,** shrieked the mother, starttnr up 
with clenched hands and glaring eyes, while her hair 
fell over her shoulders. 

'* Was it you ?** replied Paul in a gentle voice, as he 
made his way to her. **I thought it had been another 
voice. ^ Come with me,** he added, drawing her arm 
within his own ; ** I will take you home. A will foL 
low,** — seeing tliat she was going to lay hold of the 
body. ** They will bring him home, and you will be 
quieter there.** 

** Quieter ! qmet enough when I shall have no son to 
speak to me night nor morning,** cried the woman, 
bursting into anoUier passion of griefl 

** She does not want quiet, she wants revenge, and it 
was my voice you heard say so,** exdairaed m passion- 
ate man. 

** Then you did not know what yoo were saying,** re- 
plied Paul, gravely. 

^ You shall say the same, you shall be one of us, or I 
will knock you (lown,** cried the man. 

**I will not say so, for nobody has been injured that 
I know o^ 
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Paul could not proceed for the ootcry. ** Nobody m. 
iured ! Was it no injury fi>r a widow woman to have 
her son killed at his work b^ an vnnaturml accident like 
this 7 She vras as much injured as if his throat had 
been cut before her eyes by the master's own hands.** 
Inflamed more than ever W this outcry, the psssionale 
man rushed upon Paul, and tried to knock kim down. 
But Paul had the advantage of being cool, and was be. 
sides a very powerful man. He stood the attack, and 
then floored his adversary. It was a dreadful sight te 
see the mother, who should by this time have been hiding 
her grief at home, helping the fight The flush and 
sneer of passion were on Mr ftoe as she tried to raise 
and encourage the follen man. Paul had nearly lost hit 
temper on so onprovoked an attack ; hA one gknce at 
the woman brooght lean iato Us syea 
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At this moment the clatter of a hone's feet waa 
heard, and Mr. Wallace, who had been absent from 
the works for some honrs, rode op. The oyerlooker 
now seemed to recover the ose of his limbs and his 
senses. He made waj for his employer, who showed 
by his countenance more than by words how much 
he was shocked that such a scene should take place 
on such an occasion. He rode between the two 
fighters, and desired them to depart by opposite ways, 
ffare the unhappy woman into the charge of the over- 
looker, and sent the bystanders about their business. 

In half an hour, IV^rs. Wallace, who had heard of the 
accident merely from common report, and knew none of 
the succeeding circumstances, was sitting beside the 
poor woman, endeaTouring to comfort her and to keep 
her quiet from the intrusions of her neighbours. This 
was construed into a new offence by the discontented ; 
and when the sufferer was found to have changed her 
tone, to speak calmly of her loss, and gratefully of thb 
attentions that were paid to her, she was told that the 
lady only came to speak her fiiir and make her give up 
her revenge. One said they had got something by their 
discontent already, for it was a fine thing to see an 
elegant lady come on foot to a labourer's cottage and 
sit down as if she lived in a cottage hersefi*; and 
another asked what sort of a story sl^ had wheedled 
the mourner into believing ubout the new machinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the first time by 
many that Mrs. Wallace had come down amonr them, 
to say nothing of the other ladies, who spoke with one 
or another every day of their lives. Mrs. Wallace was 
a tender-hearted lady, she would say that for her, though 
she seemed high when nothing happened to make hw 
take particular notice. She him never so much as men* 
tioned the new machinery, and knew nothing about it, 
it seemed. It was not to be supposed that ladies were 
told all that was going on at the works ; and though the 
offence was not to be forgiven or forgotten, it was to be 
brouffht home to the partners and not to their fomilies, 
to whom she, for one, should never mention it. 

** *Ti8 aU the lady's ar^" cried one. "^ She has gamed 
you over by a few soft words," said another. ** I wonder 
you let yourself be so taken in," added a third ; so that 
the poor woman, who was of a diangeable temper atall 
times, and iy»w weakened by what had happened, was 
persuaded to think as ill of Mrs. Wallace as her neigh- 
hours would have her. 

When the lady came early afier breakfast the next 
n^oming, she observed that the diildron ran out to stare 
at her, and that their mothers looked scornfiiUy upon 
her from the windows. This wasjrery painful to her; 
and she passed on quickly till she reached the house of 
the woman she came to seek. The door was locked, 
and when she tapped to ask admittance, a lattice above 
was flung open, and she was UAd by a saucy voice that 
the person she wanted did not wish to be interrupted. 

** Will you come down, then, and let me speak a few 
words to you about the fiineral ?" 

The neighbour above drew back, as if to repeat what 
was said. In a moment the mourner (who could not 
be interrupted) took her place, and screamed out like a 
Tiraffo, as she looked, — 

** Let alone me and mine at your peril They that 
killed my boy shall not bury him." .Ajid she continued 
to pour out such a torrent of abuse, that the lady, who 
jiad never before heard such language, was ready to 
sink to the ground. Her servant boy, who had stayed 
a little behind on an. errand, now came up, and look, 
ed so fierce on those who dared to insult hu lady, that 
her fear of the consequences recalled her presence of 
mind. When her spirit was once roused, no one had 
more courage or good sense. Determining instant- 
Iv what to do, she held up her finger as a sign to 
John to be quiet, laid her commands on him to make 
no reply to any thing that was said, and stood at the 
window.sill to write a few words on a slip of paper, 
which she bade him to carry to Mr. Bernard or one of 
his sons, absolutely forbiding him to let her husband 
know, even if he should meet him, how she was placed. 

^ I cannot leave you, ma'am, among these wretehes," 
cried John, looking round on the mob of women and 
children who were collecting. 

** Do not call them wretSes, or look as if there was 
any thing to be afraid of;" said his mistress, *« but make 
haste, and ,then come to me under that tree." 

What she had written.was, *»Sav nothing to my hus- 
band, but come and help me to dear up a mistake of 
some consequence." When John disappeared with the 
note, which every body had seen her write, the cry of 
abuse rose lou<!fer than ever. It was hard to bear ; but 
the lady felt that if she retreated now, she should lose 



her own and injure her husband's influenoe for ever 
among these people. The thou^rht came across her, too, 
that she might owe some of thu to the reserve of her 
usual demeanour ; and as a punishment also she reserved 
to stand it welL She thercdfore only made her way to 
the tree she had pointed out, and sat down under it ; <a 
necessary proceeding, for she could scarcely stand. 
There she waited for John's return with Mr. bemard, 
longing to look every instant whether they were coming, 
but carefiilly refraimng from turning her head that way, 
lest the people should see her anxiety. 

''What is all this?" cried Mr. Bernard, when at 
len^ he arrived breathless, with John at his heels, 
wipmg his brows." **' Have these pe<^ dared to hurt 
ydu?" ♦ 

" No : they have only railed at me, so that I could 
not make myself heard ; and I want jrou to help me 
to find out wh^. Keep your temper, I implore you. I 
sent for you mstead of my husband, because I was 
afimid he woukl not command him s el f." 

John was eager to explain why he had been so kmg. 
Mr. Bernard was not at the office, as John expected. 
Mr. Wallace was, and John had much ado to avoid tell- 
ing him ; but he held his peace and went on his errand. 
It seemed as if he had be^ gone for hours, he said, for 
he did not know what might have happened in his ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the present disposition 
and complainte of the pe<^le than Mrs. Wallace, and — 
what was on this occasion of as much consequence — he 
had a stronger voioe ; so that he soon got to the bottom 
of the matter. 

He showed them the folly of supposing that the lady's 
object was different now from what it haid been in many 
former cases where she had shown kindness; and began 
to rate them soundly for their ingratitude and savage 
behaviour, when the lady interceded for them. When 
he stopped to listen to her, there was a dead silence. 
She said that die did not wish them to be reproached 
more than she was sure they would soon reproach them, 
selves ; that she did not come amon^ them for the sake 
of maldng them grateful to her, but m order to show her 
good will, at times when good will is worth more than 
any thing else that can be given. As long as her neigh, 
hours were willing to accept this good will as freely as 
it was offered, she should come among thom, undeterred 
by the mistakes about her motives which a few might 
fall into : but that no person was called upon to encounter 
a second time such treatment as she haid met with that 
day ; and therefore, unless she was sent for, she should 
not appear among them again. If this should be the 
last time they should ever speak to one another, she 
hoped they would remember it was not by her wish, but 
their own. 

The people were now in a condition to hear reason, 
and they believed the lady's assurance, that when she 
came down the day before, she knew nothing whatever 
of the cause of the boy's death, and was silent on the 
subject of the new machinery, only because she had no 
idea how much the people were thinking and feeling on 
the subject She was ready henceforth to talk about it 
as muda as they pleased. 

"When she stood up and took Mr. Bem^d's arm to go 
homewards, nothing could exceed the attention of the 
people— so changeable were they in their moods. One 
brought water, which the lady accepted with a kind 
smile ; and glad she was of it, for she was very thirsty. 
The mourner's door was now wide open; and, with 
many curtseys, Mrs. Wallace was invited to enter and 
rest herself. This, however, she declined for the present 
day. The mothers called their children off, as a hunts, 
man calls off his dogs, and the hunted lady was at last 
left in peace with her fiiend and her servant When 
Mr. Bernard had left her safe at home, her spirite sank. 
She did not fell into hysterics, or alarm her household 
with an account of what she had gone through ; but 
she sat alone in her dressing-room, dropping many a 
bitter tear over the blindness and folly of the people 
whose happiness seemed quite overthrown, and unable to 
keep down a thousand fears of what was to happen 
next 

CHAPTER VIL 

DISCONTENTS. 

The delusion that the improvement in machinery was 
the cause of a change in the times, and not the oonse. 
qUence or the future remedy for such a change, had be- 
come too general and too firmly established in this 
society to be removed by a few explanations or strong 
impressions here and there. Discontent grew hourly ; 



and the complaints which had before been divi^ ^ 
tween the American and French iron worki, the mib 
in the neighbourhood, the govemms&t of the caanbr 
and the • whole body of customers whs would Dot m 
so high a price as formerly for their iron, were sot 
turn^ fUll upon the new machinery, and those whobd 
set it up. Growlings met the ears of the puteen 
wherever they turned ; the ;^oung men had to keep i 
constant restraint upon their tompere, sad the bdia 
directed their walks where they might be oat of hevot 
of threate which alarmed or mnrmarings which grinod 
them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace's adventure, hei bos. 
band, on rising from the breakfast table, saw Amutner 
coming in at the ffate. 

** It IS a sign of the times that you ire here," nidke, 
as be shook hands with the old man. **Howirev«to 
readit?*' 

** As your discretion may direct when yoa have bed 
my story," replied the old man, gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfiilly at him, ts if (o ei 
whether they had not better save his wife from ehral!; 
being private. Armstrong understood him. 

** Sit down, madam, if yon please,'* said be. "Wooa 
are not oflen so cowardly as they are said to be, if tbgot 
but treated fairly, and given to underetand what tixy 
are to expect It is too much to look for coonge fm 
such as know that the worst they have to dread isofie 
kept firom them. So you shall bear, ma'am, ^ jdge 
for yourself. Only do not turn pale before I bem 9 
you win make me look ashamed of havinr so rar to 
tell." * 

Comforted by the end of this speech as mocka ik 
had been alarmed by the beginning, Mn. Wifea 
smiled in answer to her husband's amdooB leoh, at 
drew her chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed fitun hisf^ 
den, after working hours the evening before, u nnsai 
number of people sauntering about a field at ttxmit 
rable distance from his dwelling. He had caBdk 
housekeeper out to look and guess what it jnigiii 
She had once seen Punch in a field with a crowd; el 
her only idea, therefore, was that it might be fm^- 
and when her master sent her for his telescope, skfis^i 
at the window before she brought it, and wu ikd 
sure she saw a stand with a red curtain socb n 1^ 
had seen when Punch appeared to her. Her maitrf, kr 
ever, who was not so apt to see visions through the ^ 
could make out nothing but that all the people is (k 
field seemed to be now collected in one place, ud tW 
one man was raised above the rest, and appereotiyk 
ranguing them. He instantly resolved to go, fw 
from curiosity, and partly because he expected to * 
comphiinte of the management of the neighboarn^^ 
cem, c(»nplainte which, kind hearted as he was, he fon^ 
hear, because they confirmed his prejudices, which vet 
dearer to him than even his friend Mr. Wallace, or *• 
Wallace's gentle wife. He did not give the ac«wBt « 
his motives exactly as we have given it; bat becoflwj- 
ed it clearly enough, by what he said, to make Mr. tf^ 
Mrs. Wallace glance at each other with a smile. 

He arrived on the spot only in time for the coBek- 
sion of the last speech, from which be gathered ttiit 
the object of the meeting was to consider what w^ 
sures should be taken with tbotr employer! toin^oc' 
them to alter such of their plans as were dirpletHO?^ 
their men ; and that it was determined that a defvi^ 
tion should wait upon the partners to demand that tii 
quantity of labouf which was displaced by macbio^ 
should be restored to human hands. In order to t^ 
the disposition of the masters, it was also to be d^ 
manded that every man, woman, and child in the no*- 
ty, except the few necessary to attend to the fornacNt 
^uld be allowed to follow the fiineral of the dMeun 
boy, the next day. If both reqneste were refoni^ 
people were to take their own way aboot attendin; ^ 
funeral, and another meeting was to be held round \» 
boy's grave, as soon as the service was over. Arin- 
strong's description of the vehemence with '^^'^''Jjj' 
last resolution wa* agreed to, convinced Mr. WiQ^ 
that it was time to take more decided measoiei s| 
keeping the peace than he had yet thought vooU » 
necessary. While he was ipusing, Anxuitwg <^ 
Dued, — 

^I hate your iron-work, and every thing (noti«J^ 
body) belonging to it, as you know : but I had nwS 
see it quietly given up tmui pulled to piecsi. So, u 
you will let me, I will go and toll the magistrate » 
the next town the condition you are in, and bid tbe* 
send a sufficient force for your safety. I am aihrf 
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there is do chance of your giving up yoar now-fiuigkd 
machinery.** 

** No chance whatever,** replied Mr. Wallace decided^ 
ly. ** If we give op that, we give up the bread of the 
hundreds w)k> depend on ub for employment. By 
means of this machinery, we can just manage to keep 
our boBineas going, witboat laying by any profit what- 
ever. If we give up any one of onr meatures of econo- 
my, the concern most be dosed and all these people 
turned adrift. I shall tell them so, if they send a de- 
putation to-day.** 

Armstrong contented himself with shaking his head, 
an he had nothing wherewith he coold gainsay Mr. 
Walhtce. At len^ he asked what Mr. Wallace choee 
to do. 

^ To re(bse both denaands, stating my reasons. I am 
sure my partner will act with me m this. As to yonr 
kind omt of going to the magistrates, [ will, if yon 
pleeee, consult him, and let voo know in an hour or 
two. I have little doubt we shall accept your services ; 
bat I can do nothing so important witliout Mr. Ber- 
nard's concorrenoe. Where will my messenger find 
you?** 

** At home in my garden. But take care how you 
ehoose your messenger. Some of the people saw me in 
the field last night, and if any body goes straight firom 
you to me, to-day, they may suspect something. I took 
care to come by a ronnd-about way where nobody could 
see me ; and by the same way I shall go back.*' 

"^ But why go back 7 Why not stay where nobody 
wiUbekwkmgforyonr 

*» Because home is one stage of my journey to the 
town, and I can slip away quietly from my own gate. 
By the way, your messenger must be one who will not 
Uab his erruid to my housekeeper, or to any one he 
may meeL Peg b silent enough when there is no one 
far her to speak to; but we cannot tell in these strange 
days who may cross her path.** 

^¥bo should the messenger be 7 Mrs. Wallace ofibr- 
ed her services, thinking that a lady would hardly be 
■uspected ; but her husband would not hear of her stir- 
ring out that day. 

**Why not use a signal ?** asked Armstrong at 
length. ''A white handkerchief tells no tales, and I 
can see your windows plainly enough with my glass 
fkom my garden hedge. So nang out your flag and I 
shall know.** 

This was at once pronounced the best plan; and it 
was agreed that at three o*ck>ck precisely (by which 
time Uie temper of the deputation would be known) 
Armstrong should watch tor the signal. If he Saw a 
while handkerchief, all would be well, and he might 
stay at home ; if a red, he was to go to the magistrates 
and state the case, and leave them to judge what force 
sboeld be provided ibr the defence of the works. Mr. 
Wallace furnished the old man with a written certifi- 
eate that he was authorised by the firm, and then bid- 
ding his wiib hope ibr the best, hastened away to busi- 
ness. Armstrong also took his leave; and Uie three 
meditated, ss they pursued their different occupations, 
on the ignorance and weakness through which mem- 
bers of the same society, who ought to work together 
ibr the good of each and all, are pUced in mutual oppo- 
sitlon, uid waste those resources in contest which ought 
to be improved by union. 

''During the whole morning the partners remained on 
the spot in expectation of the message they were to re- 
ceive from the great bod^ of their work-people; but 
none came. AUwent quietly on with their business as 
if no unusual proceeding was meditated ; so that when 
two o'clock came, Mr. Wallace went home to comfort 
Ins wife with the tidings that she might hang out a 
white flag. There was no use in speculating on what 
had changed the plan of the discontented ; it was cer- 
tain that no pretence remained for sending fi>r civil or 
military protection. Relieved, for the present, of a 
load of anxiety, the lady ran up stairs to prepare her 
signal, with a step as li^ht as any with which she had 
ever led off a dance ; while, on the distant height. Mar- 
garet wondered what had possessed John Armstrong 
that he could not mind his work this day, but must be 
peering through his glass every minute, till, after a 
long, low whirtle, he laid it aside and looked no more. 
She was almost moved to ask him what lie had seen ; 
but habit was stronger than impulse with her, and she 
held her peace. 

When Mr. Wallace went down to the works again, 
be observed that Paul, who, as furnace keeper, was ac- 
eostomed to keep his eye on his work as steadily as an 
astronomer on a newly discovered star, looked up as 



his employer's step drew near, and met his eye with a 
glance full of meaning. Mr. Wallace stopped ; but, as 
several people were by, explanation was impossible. 
** Paul, I want to know— —but there is no use in ask- 
ing you a questioo while you are busy. You will be 
meddled with by nobody at this time of day.'* 

** 1 had rather be questioned in broad day, when I 
am about my work,** replied Paul, k ith another quick 
glance, ** than at night when I am snug at home and 
think it b all over till the next day." 

*«0 ho!" thought Mr. WalUce, «'I understand. 
Well, but,'* he continued, «* the qCiestion I was going to 
ask is not about your furnace-work, but one of your 
other trades. If i came to you in the evening, I sup- 
pose you would bolt your door and send me away with- 
out an answer.** 

""Not so,'* said Paul; ''for I think every man that 
asks a fiur question should have a plain answer. 
Such a one I would give with all civility ; but when 
that was done, I should say this was no time for talk, 
and wish you good evening.** 

" And if I woukl not go till I had got all I wanted, 
would you call Jones and his lads to turn me out by 
force ?" ^ 

^ Not the first time ; but if you grew angry at being 
sent away, I should take good care how I let you come 
near me again in a passion. If you put a finger on my 
work- bend], I should call the Joneses to rap your 
knuckles and cry * Hands off!' So you see, sir, what 
yott have to expect." 

**■ You are a strange feUow," said Mr. Wallace ; ** but 
I thank you for warning me how to behave." 

**It would be well if he behaved himself a little more 
mannerly," ^aid one of the work-people near. ** If any 
of us were to threaten a gentleman in that manner, 
what an outcry there would be about it!" 

^ Paul is an oddity, and does not mind being thought 
so," observed Mr. Wallace. ** But he shows us the re- 
spect of doing our work well, and taking as much care 
of onr interests as if they were lus own. Blunt speech 
and fair deeds for me, rather than fiur words and rough 
deeds." 

** What do you think of rough words and deeds toge- 
ther 7" said another workman. **They seem likely to 
be the order of the day." 

*^ No man b bound to put op with them," replied his 
eniployer. ** Here, at least, they shall not be borne." 

The man's companion jogged his elbow, and he said 
no more. 

The partners, in communicating with each other, 
sgreed that it was probable, fh>m what Paul had said, 
that a tumultuous <kmand for leave to attend the next 
day's ftineral would be made that night. As it was 
scarcely likely that the people would proceed to vio- 
lence before the churchyard meeting they had appoint- 
ed, it was determined that their absurd demand should 
be refbsed. 

The gates of both dwellings were early closed that 
evening, and the doors well fiutened. The ladies were 
not kept in ignorance of what was expected; 'for their 
companions had confidence in their courage, and re- 
membered, besides, that it would add much to whatever 
confusion might occur, to have consternation within 
the house at the same time as tumult vnthout. 

It roust be owned that Mrs. Wallace foil into a, reve- 
rie more than once while her husband read to her ; and 
that the young ladies at Mr. Bernard's played their 
duet more by rote than am omore, this night. In all 
the pauses they listened for shouting or the ^mpling 
of foot ; and when they had done, their fo,ther himseUT 
opened the shutters, and looked out and commanded si- 
lence. The moon had not risen, and there was no light 
but from the furnace fires below, which sent up a red 
cloud into the sky ; and there was no sound but the 
distant roar and rumble of the works. It was a warm 
evening, and the family stood for some time at the 
open window, talking little, but some trying to distin- 
guish the stars through the columns of smoke, and 
others wondering what would have happened by the 
same hour the next night, while the little ones kept as 
quiet as possible, in the hope that their papa and Mrs. 
Sydney would forget to send them to bed. 

*' Father!" cried Frank, **I saw a man leap the 
hedge, — there, — ^in that comer.** All had heard the 
rusuing among the shrubs. 

*« Who is there ?*' demanded Mr. Bernard. 

^ Shut your shutters, sir, I advise you," said Jones, 
in a low voice. ^ They are near, and they should not 
see your lights as they turn the corner. I ran on first, 
and Paul is gone with the party to Mr. Wallace's. I 



must nmke haste and join them again before I am 
mitsed. I only came to see that yon were fast.'* 

" Will they proceed to violence to-night T' asked Mr. 
Bernard before he closed the window. 

**No fear, if you are decided and civil-spoken; but I 
won't answer for so much for to-morrow." 

So saying, Jones ran off and climbed the hedge 
again, that he might drop in at the rear of the party, 
the glare of whose torches began to appear at the 
turn of the road. 

** Up stairs, all of you, and let nobody appear at the 
windows but my lads and myself," said Mr. Bernard. 
•* And do not be afraid. You heard that there is no 
fear of violence to-night." 

There was a tremendous knocking and ringing at 
the door before all the family were up stairs. 

" What do you want with me 7*' asked Mr. Bernard, 
throwing up a sash of tlie second story. 

•• We want, in the first place, your promise to take 
to pieces the new machinery, which keeps so many 
people out of work, and never to use it again without' 
the consent of sll parties concerned." 

•*A reasonaUe request, truly! I believe there is 
more to be said, to bring ns into the same mind on that 
point, than can be got through in a short summer's 
night." 

•* Answer us Yes or No," cried the speaker. 

''Tell him -the conditions," said the man next to 
him. ^Let him know what he has to expect either 
way." 

»• No; tell me of no oonditkms," said Mr. Bernard ; ♦*! 
deny your right to impose any, and I will not hear 
them. As long as my partners and I are in business, 
we will keep the management of our own concerns. 
So say nothing of conditions." 

"Answer us Yes or No, then," repeated the first 
speaker. •* Will you pull down the machinery, or will 
you not V* 

•• I will not. So you have my answer. My reasons 
are at your service whenever you choose to ask for 
them in a proper time and manner." 

The crowd murmured at the mention of reasons; but 
a man who flitted about among them, urged them to 
bring forward their second demand. This roan was 
Jones ; and his object was to shorten the scene, and get 
the people to disperse. 

^ Your reply is taken \lown, sir-— ^" 

•• Where it will never be forgotten," growled a deep 
voice. \ 

" And we proceed to request that all the people in 
the works rosy attend the ftmeral of James Fry, to-mor- 
row, and not return to work till the next day, with the 
exception of the smallest number necessary to keep the 
furnaces." 

*' For what purpose ?** 

" For the purpose of expressing their abhorrence of 
the means by which the boy came by his death." 

** What could make yon suppose my partner and I 
should grant your request?" 

••Not any idea that you would like it, certainly. 
But what should hinder our taking leave, if you will 
not give it?" 

••Hear my answer, and then spend to-morrow as 
you may choose. I refhse permission to any man to 
quit the work he has agreed to perform, with the ex- 
ception of the four named by the boy's mother to attend 
the ftmeraL All besides who quit their work to-mor- 
row, quit it for ever." 

•• Suppose we make you quit your works?" cried an 
insolent voice. 

*• You have it in your power to do so by withdrawing 
your hihour ; but the day when yonder furnaces are out 
of Uast will be the day of your ruin. If you force us to 
choose between two evils, we had rather close our con* 
cem, and go whence we came, than carry on the most 
prosperous business under the control of thoee who de- 
pend on our capital for subsiatsnce." 

Another murmur arose at the last sentence. •• We 

will soon see what becomes of your capital !" *^ What 
is yoqr capital to ^s, if you are so afraid of having any 
body touch it but yourselves ?" *• We will carry away ' 
our labour, and then much good may your capital do 
you !" 

•• Just as much, and no more," sai<i Mr. Bernard, 
••than your labour can do without our capital. Re- 
member, it is not our wish that the two powers should 
be separated to the ruin of us all. If you throw up 
your work to-morrow, our concern is mined. If you 
will have « little patknoe, and supply your share of 
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our contract, we maj all see better days. Jttdge for 
yourselveB." 

He abat dowa the window and closed the shutters. 
The erowd below, ^Fter uttering various strange noises, 
and vehemently cheering sentiments proposed by their 
leaders, dispersed, and by midnight the shrubbery look- 
ed as still in the moonlight as if no intruder's step 
bad been there. 

A nearly similar scene, with a corresponding oonclu- 
sion, had been exhibited at Mr. Wallace's. As soon 
as the people were gone, that gentleman determined to 
lose no time in communicating with' Armstrong, as it 
was now evident that protection would be necessary if 
the people chose to gratify their passions by attending 
the ^neral and subMquent meeting. 

Mr. Wallace was little disposed for sleep, and 
thought a moonlight walk would refresh him,and remem- 
bered that he should be his own safest messenger ; so, 
when all was silent, he set forth, telling bis wife that 
he should be back within two hours, when he hoped to 
inform her that Armstrong was gone to bespeak the 
necessary assistance. 

It was just eleven when he reached the steps below 
Armstrong's gate. As he climbed the gate, the dog 
barked, growled, and made ready for a spring. 

" How now. Keeper !'* cried the master from within 
and his guest without, at the same moment. The dog 
knew Mr. Wallace's voice, but was not sure enough of 
his man, muf&ed in a cloak as he was, to give over his 
alarm at once. He leaped and frisked about, still 
growling, while the old man held forth a gleaming pis- 
tol in the moonlight from his lattice. ** Stand off, or 
I'll fire," cried he. But when he heard, ** Do not be in 
a hurry to shoot your friend Wallace," he was in 
greater alarm than before; He hastened to let in his 
guest, that he might hear what bad happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some surprise that he 
had not called the old man from his bed. Armstrong 
had been sitting, with his labourer's dress on, beside 
the table, where lay his open Bible, bis pLstde, his 
spectacles, and the lamp. ' Before the visiter had time 
to ask what kept his friend up so late, the housekeeper 
put her nightcapped head into the room. 

"No thieves, Peg," said her master, and the head 
withdrew ; for Margraret did not see that she had any 
business with what brought Mr. Wallace there at so 
strange an hour. Her master was quite of her mind ; 
for, when it was settled what he was to do, he tapped 
at her door and only said, 

**I am going out, and if I should not be back till din- 
ner to-morrow, don't be frightened. Keeper will take 
good care of you." 

And then he set off to rouse the magistrates, while 
Mr. Wallace proceeded homewards, pausing now and 
then to hear whether all was quiet below, and watching 
how the twinkling lights went out (so much later than 
usual) one by one in the cottage windows. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

tJPEOAa. 

Early the next morning a messenger came to the 
Joneses* door to let them know that the funeral proces- 
sion would form at the widow Fry's, at eight o'clock, 
and that punctuality was particularly requested. Paul 
asked what this message meant, 9a nobody in that house 
was going to attend. The messenger was sorry for it. 
He had b^n ordered to give notice &om house to house, 
and he believed almost every body meant to go." 

*• Then Jones," said Paul, "- the sooner wo arc off to 
our work the better. Example may do something in 
such a case." 

These two and a few others went to their work earlier 
than usual, for the sake of example. More kept close at 
home, and only came forth when the procession was out 
of sight, creeping quietly to Uieir business, as if they 
were ashamed or afraid. But by far the greater number 
followed the coffin to its burial-place in a church yard 
among the hills, near the Ranters* place of meeting. 
These walked arm in arm, four abreast, keeping a gloomy 
ailenoe, and looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left 

It had oecurred to Mr. Bernard that the clergyman 
who was to perform the service might exert a very use- 
fill inftoence in fovow of peace over those who were 
brought together on such an occasion. He therefore 
sent a letter to him by a man and horse, communicating 
the present position w affairs. 

The olerg^rman was yoong and timid ; and being un- 
able to detafWnB What he dioiild do, he did the very 



worst thing of all: he escaped in an opposite direction, 
leaving no account of where he might be found. He 
was waited for till the people, already in an irritable 
mood, became very impatient ; and when a party, who 
had gone to his house to hasten him, brought news of 
his absence, the indignation of the crowd was unbounded. 
They at once jump^ to the conclusion that their em- 
ployers had chosen to prevent the interment taking 
place, and to delsy them thtis for the sake of making 
fools of them. Tliey forgot, in their rase, that their 
masters' best policy was to get the coffin 01 the poor lad 
under ground and out of sight as soon as possible, and to 
concilukte rather than exasperate their people. 

Mrs. Wallace kept as constant a watch from her up- 
per windows this day, as sister Ann in Blue-beard. 
Many a cloud of dust did she fancy she saw on the dis- 
tant road ; many a time did she tremble when any sound 
came over the brow of the opposite hills. All her hopes 
were fixed on the highway ; all her fears upon the path 
to the churchyard. The safety of the concern, and per- 
haps of her husband, seemed to depend on whether the 
civil or rebellious force should arrive first. It was not 
long doubtful. 

The crowd came pouring over the opposite ridge, not 
in order of mardi as they went, but peU-mell, brandish- 
ing clubs and shouting as if every man of them was 
drunk In firont was a horrid figure. It was the mother 
of the lad, who had been placed in his grave without 
Christian burid. The fimeral festival seemed likely to 
be as little Christian as the manner of interment, to judge 
fi'om the frantic screams of his mother, and the gestures 
with which she pointed to the works as the scene where 
thepeople must g^ratify their revenge. 

They made a sudden holt at the bottom pf the hill, as 
if at the voice of a leader ; and then, forming themselves 
rapidly into a compact body, they marched almost in 
silence, but with extreme Vapidity, till they had sur- 
rounded the building they meant first to attack. The 
labourers in it had bi^ just time to escape by a back way, 
before the doors were down and a hundred hands busy 
within, knocking the machinery to pieces, and gutting 
the place. This done, they went to a second and a third 
building, when there arose a sudden cry of ** fire !" The 
leaders rushed out end saw indeed a volume of smoke 
making its way out of the doors and windows of one of 
the offices where the books were kept and the wages paid. 
T^e least ignorant among the rioters saw at a rlanoe 
that this kmd of destruction would ensure the totu ruin 
of the iron-work and of all belonging to it With vehe- 
ment indignation they rai^ three groans for the incen- 
diary, and hastened to put out the me and save the books 
and papers. At the door they met the furious woman they 
had mode one of their leaders, brandishing a tOTch and 
ffloryinff in the act she had done. Her former compan- 
ions looked full of rage, and shook their fists at her as 
they passed. 

**Stop her! Lay her fest, or she will be the ruin of us 
all," cried several voices. With some difficulty this was 
done, and the poor wretch conveyed to her own house 
and locked in. 

It was a singular sight to see the gentlemen and Paul, 
and a portion oif the mob, labouring together at the fire, 
while the rest of the rioters were pushing their work of 
destruction, unresisted but by the small force of orderly 
work-people, which they soon put to flight It was the 
aim of the leaders to show that they confined Uieir ven- 
geance to the machinery ; but when vengeance once be- 
gins, there is no telling where it will stop. The very 
sight of the fire was an encouragement to the evil-dis- 
posed, and many thefls were committed and much vio- 
lence done which had no connection with machinery. 

Paul was among the most active of the defenders. 
Seeing that as many hands as could assist were engaged 
at the fire, he bethought himself of a building, where 
there was a great deal of valuable machinery which 
was likely to fidl a sacrifice if undefended He ran 
thither and found all quiet He locked himself in and 
began to barricade the windows. He had not half done 
when the rioters arrived, and, finding the door fastened, 
applied to the window. This was soon forced ; but then 
Paul appeared with a huge iron bar, with which he threat 
ened to break the sculls of oU who came within reach. 
He stood at some height above them, so as to have 
greatly the advantage over them, and there was a mo- 
nient's pause. Some were for forcing the door, but they 
did not know how many iron bars might be ready there 
to fell on the heads of those who first entered. •* Smoke 
them out!" was the cry at length, and half a dozen 
lighted torches were presently thrown in. Paul stamped 
out as many as he could reach wiUi either foot; but 
while he was trying to do this with one which had already 



caught some light wood beside it, three men took idna. 
tage of his at^ntion being divided to leap up the wmdov 
wrench his bar from him, and fling it down below. Vvi 
lost not his presence of mind for a moment He m^M 
up a blazing torch in each hand, and thrust them btbe 
faces of his enemies, who, not much refiihing tfab kind 
of salute, jumped down again whence they ctme. '^Ita 
my turn to smoke out," cried lie ; but this wts his hi 
act of defence. The three men had been hof eao^k 
on the window to perceive that Panl was the entire n. 
risen of the place ; and while they kept op a ihoir ot^. 
tack at the vrindow, the door was forced, and the baid- 
iug fiUed without resistance. When it was aboat htf 
girtted, Paul thought he heard a welcome sound witfaotf 
above the crashing and cries within. It wastbegtlkfcf 
of horse ; and the sabres of soldiers were soon seen glion. 
ing in the red light from the fire. Thev rode apandie. 
rounded the building, making Paid, who was itiD utnle 
on the window, their first prisoner. He smiled attfaifl,kB«v. 
ing he should soon be set free ; but he was presotij 
touched by the earnestness with which some of tk 
ffuilty protested his innocence and begged hisdiidiir^ 
When one of the masters came up and hadhimrelett< 
he had a painful duty to perform in pointing oot wM 
of the people, who remained ooqied up in tl»phce,U 
been the most guilty. He was, however, sofficutlf 
aware of its being a duty todo it without flinduitfiaj 
he marked the men who had first broken the wndw 
thrown the first torches, and burst in the door. 

The work of destruction was now stopped; Wk 
state of things was little less wretched tkiii if i U 
continued. The partners were seen in glooof Mdir. 
ence with, the commanding officer. The steif ftdt 
men, whose means of subsistence had beoi^stn^ 
before their feces, stood with folded arms fBziii|atk 
smoke which slowly rose from the ruins. IlioefBi 
dull silence in the empty building, where the ftam 
were guarded by a ring of soldiers, who sat like so af 
statues on their horses. At the homes of the yam 
there were sentinels at the gates and before the f^ 
windows, and the ladies within started erery t*t 



horse pawed the gravel walk. The anxioas boiaebs, I 
meantime, was trying to keep the frightened iemSii 
order ; for they had much to do in preparing refreiki^ 
for the soldiers. But, perhaps, the most wretchdofil 
were those who hid their grief within their Innii 
homes. The little children, who were forbiddeiliftla 
mothers to stray beyond the rows of kbonren* estiva 
came running m with tidings firom time to tin; si 
many times did the anxious wifei, or sister, or wt^ 
lift her head in the hope oi hearing **fether is oif 
over the green," or "John is safe, for here he i't 
"now we shall hear all about it, for Will is telli^i^ 
hour so and so;" and as oflen was the r^W^ 
drooped again when the news was "neighbooF^ 
one is a prisoner," or, " neighbour Brown is crjif ^ 
cause her son is going to jail," or " Mary Dakii^ 
down to try and get sight of her husband, if the •■■ 
will let her ; for she won't believe he set file to is; ph>>* 

Again and again the children rooked, **! vvlp 
in to mother any more, till she has done sf^ 
and again some fresh piece of bad news sent thcsiit* 
make the tears flow afresh. 

It was found that the prisoners could not be rtaofif^'* 
the next day ; and when food, and drink, and sinf» 
sleep on, was being supplied to them, it was radanf*! 
to see how the relations of the men wandered iW 
hoping to find means to speak to one or another. Hi^ 
an entreaty was addressed to the soldiers in«t to be pc 
mitted to step up to the window between the horses, •» 
see whether John, or Will, or George wanted taTtB4 
or had any thing to say. Tliis could not of conr** 
allowed ; but it was long afler dark before the last linf^ 
had shut herself into her cheerless home to wata' 
the morning. 

That morning rose fair and bright as a June n»i*{ 
can be. Mr. Wallace opened the shutters of htfij" 
ing.room, where, with Mr. Bernard, he had I**" "j 
ni^ht, arranging plans for their next procecinfj^ 
writing letters to their partners in London '^'I'^ 
the readiest mode of closing their concerii ; snd to^ 
law officers, respecting the redress ^^^^^Sf^ 
obtain for tlic injury done to their property. Toe «** 
son light of the dawn, the glittering of the *?w <* » 
shrubs; and the cheruping of the wakinj birds, vet 
beautiful a contrast to the lamp-light and »^^^ 
that Mr. WaUace felt his spirits rise at once. 1^ 
were at once depressed, however, when he si* 
glancinff of weapons in the first rays 0^ *^ '"'jj j^ 
obscrred that the ftimaces were out, "f^/Mf^L 
scene, usually so bu&y, was as still as if rt nia 
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Wttstad b:|r the pUgae. Manly w he w«% and well w he 
had instained himself and every body about him till now, 
he could not bear these changes of feeling; and tears, of 
which be had no reason to be ashamed, rolled down his 
cheeks. 

** You dread the sending off the prisoners,** said his 
partner. ** So do I ; and the sooner we can get it done 
the better.** 

They therefore went out and saw that their sentinels 
were properlj^ re&eshed, and that every thing was pre- 
pared for their departure as speedily as might be. No 
one who walked about the place that morning could 
think for a moment that any further violence was to be 
apprehended. The most restless spirits were well guarded ; 
and of those who were at large, all, the injurers and the 
Lnjured, seemed equally submied by sorrow and fear. 

Jost as the great clock of the works struck eight, a 

i^ragtm drew up to the door of the building where the 

prisoners were confined. In a few minutes the whole 

population was on the spot The soldiers kept a apace 

7lear, and obliged the people to fbrm a half circle, within 

w^hich stood the partners and the commanding officer ; 

aJid here the relations of each prisoner were ulowod to 

:roiiie as he was brought out The parting was so heart- 

^re&king a scene that it was found necessary to shorten 

< ; and, for the sake of the sufferers themselves, it was 

>r<lered that they should only take one farewell em- 

t>Tace. Some took a shorter leave still; for there were 

N^ves and sisters — though not one mother — ^who would 

not own a relation in disgrace, and hid themselves when 

entreated by the prisoner to come and say ** Farewell.** 

The entreaty was not in one instance repeated. A look 

of rloomy displeasure was all the further notice taken 

by we culprit as he mounted to his seat in the wagon. 

At length the last prisoner was brought out ; the sol- 
diers formed themselves round the wagon, and it drove 
, sfi^ amidst a chorus of lamentation from the crowd. 
Alinost every &ce was turned to watch it till it was out 
tit' aight ; but some few stole into the place which had 
tMxly been a prison, and sank down in the straw to hide 
h^ir shame ond their tears. 

^he partners thought that no time could be fitter than 
hms for explaining to the assembled people the present 
taa.te of afiairs as it regarded them, and the prospect 
^irt^iich lay before them. Mr. Wallace, who, as longest 
:is.own to the peojde, had agreed to make this ezplana- 
i<»n, mounted to the window of a neighbouring building, 
J14], while Mr. Bernard and his sons stood teside him, 
hajs addressed the crowd below : — 

** It is partly for our own sakes, though chiefly for 

'o^urs, that we now offer to explain to you the condition 

uxd prospects of this concern. We still 'say, what we 

la^TO oflen said, that we are accountable to no man for 

NX^ manner of conducting our own afiairs ; but we wish 

j^9a clearly to understand why we close our iron-work, 

m order that you may see that we cannot helpdoing so, and 

that it ia through no act of ours that so many industrious 

aii.d sober labourers are turned out of work in one day. 

We make this explanation for your sakes ; because we 

boi^ that those among you who have been guilty of the 

inttentioTi, if not the deed of riot, will learn the folly as 

nrcsU as the sin of such proceedings, and that those who 

ir^ innocent will train up their children in such a 

IciMOwledge of facts as will prevent their ever bringing 

le^truction on themselves and others by such errors as 

la.'ve ruined our concern. 

"**When we came here to settle, an agreement was 
noule, in act, if not in words, between the two classes 
vl2M> hoped to make profit out of these works. You of- 
fer-ed your labour in return for a subsistence paid out of 
vazr capitaL We spent the money we and our fathers 
tia»d earned, in buying the estate, building the furnaces, 
making or improving roads, and paying the wageswhich 
were your due. Botii parties were satisfied with an 
agreement, by which both were gainers, and hoped that 
It would long be maintained without difficulty or mis- 
understanding. No promise was or could reasonably be 
made as to how long the labour should be furnished on 
the one side and the capital on the other, in the same 
proportions ; fbr tt was impossible for either party to tell 
what might happen to the other. It was possible that 
so great a demand fbr labour might take place in some 
other manufacture as to justify your askinsr us fbr 
higher wages, or leaving us if we did not thina proper 
to give them. It was equally possible that the prices of 
onr manufacture might nil 'so as to justify us in lower- 
ing your wages, or m getting a part of our work done 
without your assistance. 

'* Nothing was said, therefore, about the length of time 
that your hibour and our capital were to work together : 
and It was well that there was not ; for in time Iwth the 



changes happened that I have described. First, the de- 
mand for labour increased so much that you asked higher 
wages, which we cheerfully gave, because the (n'osperous 
state of trade pointed them out as your due. After a while, 
the opposite change took place. Demand declined, 
prices nil, and we could not afford to give you such 
high wages, and you agreed to take less, and again less, 
as trade grew worse. So far both parties were ot one 
mind. £>th foH the change of times, and were sorry on 
account of all ; but neither supposed that the other could 
have helped the misfortune. The point on which they 
split---unhappUy fbr both — was the introduction c^ new 
machinery.'* 

Here there was a murmur and bustle among the peo- 
pie below, whieh seemed to betoken that they were 
unwilling to hear. Some, however, were curious to 
knaw what Mr. WaUace would say, and cried ** Silence !** 
^ Hush !** with so much effect, that the speaker was soon 
able to proceed. 

** As no profit can be made, no production raised fit)m 
the ground, or manufactured in the furnace or the loom, 
or conveyed over land and sea, without the union of 
capital and labour, it is dear that all attempts to divide 
the two are foolish and useless. As all profit is in pro- 
portion to the increase of labour and capital, as all the 
comforts every man enjoys become more common and 
cheap in proportion as these two grow in amount, it is 
clear that it must be for the advantage of every body that 
labour and capital should be saved to the utmost, that 
they may grow as fost as possible. The more capital 
and labour, for instance, there is spent upon procuring 
and preparing mah(Mrany, the more cheap will be nuu 
hogany tables and chairs, and the more common in the 
cottages of the working classes. In the same way, 
broadcloth was once a very expensive article, because 
very few attem{>ted to manufacture it ; but now, when 
many more capitalists have set up their manufoctories of 
broadcloth, and much more labour is spent upon it, 
every decent man has his cloth coat for Sundays. In like 
manner the more ci^ital and labour can be saved to be 
employed in the iron trade, the cheaper and more com- 
mon will iron be : and if it be an evil to us that it is 
already cheaper, we must find a remedy in making it 
more common, more extensively used, so that the quan- 
tity we sell may make up for the lowerinjyr of the price. 
It is plain, then, that all economy of capital and labour 
is a gocKl thing for every body in the long run. How is 
this saving to be effected 7 

. **■ Capit^ is made to grow by adding to it as much as 
can be spared of the profit it brings. We all know that 
if a hundred pounds bring in five pounds interest at the 
year's end, and if two of the five pounds only are spent, 
the capital of the next year will be a hundred and mree 
pounds, and the interest five pounds, three shillings; 
and so on, increasing every year. This is the way capi- 
tal grows by saving. Labour does not ^ow by saving 
in hke manner ; but methods of improvmg and econo- 
mising it have been found, and more are invented every 
year. Labour is saved by machinery, when a machine 
either does what man cannot do so well, or when it does 
in a shorter time, or at a less expense, the work which 
man can do equally well in other respects. This last 
was the case with our new machinery. It did not, like 
the furnaces and rollers, do what man could not do; but 
it did in a quicker and cheaper manner what man had 
hitherto done. It was a saving of labour ; and as all 
8«ing of Ubour is a good thii^r. our mochiqerywoa 
good thing. 

"• You wirii to interrupt me, I see. You wish to' say 
that though it is a good thing for us capitalists, it is not 
for you labourers. Hear me while I show you the truth. 
If we could have brought back the state of the world to 
what it was four years a^ ; if we could have made the 
foreign iron-works melt mto air, and some nearer home 
sink into the gound; if we could have made the de- 
mand what it once was, and had raised the prices to the 
highest ever known, you would not have cared whether 
we put up machinery or not, because there would have 
been em|Hoyment enough fbr every body notwithstand- 
ing. You care for it now because it throws some people 
out of work ; but you should remember, that it has also 
kept many busy who must be idle, now that it is destroy- 
ed. We shouid be as glad as you if there was work 
enough for all the men, and all the maohinery together, 
that our concern could contain ; but when changes which 
we could not prevent or repair brought before us the 
question whether we should empby two thirds of our 
people with machinery, or none without, we saw it to be 
for the interest of all to set up our new labourei:s in the 
midst of the grumUings of the old. We tell you plain- 
ly that we could not have employed any of you for the 



last six months, but for theaaying caused by the new 
machinery; and that, now it is gone, we can employ 
none of ypa any longer. 

** You may say that the county will repair our losses, 
and that we may soon build up what is destroyed, and 
go on as before. It is true that the damages must be 
paid out of the public fund ; but it is not so true that a 
remedy will thus be found for the distress which vio- 
lence has brought upon you. The state of trade being 
what it is, and confidence being so completely destroy- 
ed between the two parties to the original contract, 
there is little encouragement to enter on a new one. 
My partner and his family will depart immediately. I 
shall remain with a vary few men under me to assist in 
disposing of our stock, and to wind up the concern ; 
and then this place, lately so busy, and so fruitfU of 
the necessaries and comforts of lifo to so many hun- 
dred persons, will present a melancholy picture <^ de- 
sertion and ruin, if, in after years, any of your de- 
scendants, enriched by the Ubours of geaerations, 
should come hither and provide the means of enriching 
others, may they meet with more success than we have 
done ! May they haye to do with men informed re- 
specting the rights and interests of society, as happy 
in their prosperity as yon once were, and more patient 
and reasonable in adversity ! 

** If these should over enquire respecting the transac- 
tions of this day, it will strike them that the revenge 
which you have snatched— for I am UAd you call it re- 
venge— is as fboJish as it is wicked. Of all the parties 
concerned in this outrage, your masters suffer the least 
— ^though their sufferings are not small — and yourselves 
the most Your occupation is gone; the public re- 
sources, to which many here have contributed, must be 
wasted in repairing the damage intended for us ; and, 
worst of all, disgrace and the penalties of the law 
await mau^ with whom you are closely connected. 
Having enjoyed fh>m their birth the security and vari- 
ous benefits of the social state, they have thought fit to 
forfeit their privileges by a bieaeh of the laws; and 
they must take the consequences. How many of the 
guilty are now mourning that thoee consequences can- 
not be confined to themselves ! How many — but I will 
not pursue this subject further, for I see you cannot 
bear it. I only entreat those of you who hdd your 
children by the hand, and see them wondering at the 
mournful solemnities of this day, to impress upon them 
that the laws must be obeyed, and to assure them from 
your own experience that, however sad undeserved po- 
verty may be, it is easily endurable in comparison with 
the thought which will haunt some of you to your dy- 
ing day — ^^my own hands have brought this misery 
upon myself, and upon those who look up to me for 
bread.* 

^ I have only to add that which it may be a satisfao- 
tlon to some of you to know, that we freely forgive to 
such the injury they have meditated against us. We 
are indeed too deeply concerned for your misfortunes to 
have much thought to bestow upon our own. Fare- 
well.'* 

The people slowly and silently dispersed, and few 
showed their faces abroad again that day. 

CHAPTER IX. 

ALL QUIET AGAIN. 

Paul was one of die v^ry few whom his employer se- 
lected to remain with him till the stock should be sold 
off and the concern closed. The Jones femily had been 
one of the first to depart of the many who were gone 
to seek employment and a home. They settled in the 
place where their sons were apprenticed to different 
trades, and where they had a good name for honesty, 
industry, and prudence. The fUnd which they had 
saved in better days was sufficient to maintain them for 
some time, if, as was not likely, people so respectable 
should find it difficult to obtain employment. They 
left Paul in possession of their cottage, aa he was un- 
willing to shifl his work-bench, or leave off cutting 
corks, till the last moment. 

As he was thus employed late one evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallaee came to him. Mr. Walhice had heard 
from a friend of his engaged in a neighbouring iron- 
work, who wished to know whether an able overlooker 
could be recommended to him from among those who 
would be thrown out b^ the closing concern. Mr. 
Wallace' was glad of this opportunity of securing a 
good sitoatien for Paul, to whom he felt himaelf greatly 
indebted fer his conduct during the riots, and whom lie 
knew to be competent to the duties of such an offiee. 
Paul was duly obliged by this offer, but requested time 
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to consider of it, as he had aliea^ the choice of two 
modes of inTesUnflr his little capitml,— one in a shop in 
London, and another in a Birmingham concern. 

Mr. Wallace was sorprised at the good fortane which 
placed hefore one man, m days like these, three em- 
ployments to choose ont of. Paul answered, with a 
stem smile, that he owed it to his repuUtion of hemg 
a miser : misers having two good qualifications for 
partnership, — the possession of money, and a close at- 
tachment to the main chance. 

^ I wuh I could see anv aim in this desperate pursuit 
of money," said Mr. Wallace, gravely. 

Paul answered by going into the inner room, and 
bringing out the picture which hun^ there. 

•• C^ you guess who that is ?** said he. 

** It has occurred to me that it might be yourself; 
but I can trace little or no likeness now.** 

» No wonder,** said Paul, kiokiiig at his blackened 
hands and sordid dress. ** It is not myself, however, 
but a brother,— an only, elder brother, who died when 1 
was twenty, and he twenty-one^ just entering on the 
enjoyment of his property.** 

•* And did that property come to you?** asked Mrs. 
Walhoe, in surprise. 

** Every acre of it^ with the mansion you see there. 
I lost it all by gaming and other pleasures— pfeostiret 
indeed !-^-«nd in ten years was sitting in rags, without 
a crust in my wallet, as beggars usually have, on yon- 
der bin, where I traced the map of my fhtnre fortunes. 
I have an aim, sir. It is to get back that estate ; to 
plant an oak for every one that has been foiled, and to 
breed a buck for every one that has been slain,innce the 
gates were shut upon roe for a graceless profli^te.** 

**Do you think you should be able to enjoy your 
property if you got it back again 7*' asked Mr. Wal- 
hice. ** Or, perhaps, there is some fomily connection to 
whom you wish to restore It by will ?** 

** Neither the one nor the other,** re^^ied PauL **! 
have not a rektion in the world ; and I see as clearly 
as you can do, that I shall be by that time too confirm, 
ed m my love of money to enjoy the pleasures of a fine 
-estate. I shall screw my tenants, and grudge my veni- 
son, and sell all the fhrniture of the house out that of 

two rooms.*' 

** Then do propose to yourself some more rational ob- 
ject?** said Mrs. Wallace, kindly. ^Let those have 
your estate who can enjoy it, and leave oflT accumulat- 
mg money before it is too late. As soon 'as you have 
enough to buy and fbmish a cottage, and afford a small 
income, give ujp business, and occupy yourself with 
books, and pohtics, and works of benevolence, and 
country sports and emplojrments; with any thing that 
may take off your attention fh>m the bad pursuit which 
is ruining your health, and your mind, and your repu* 
tation.** 

•* If you do not,** said Mr. Wallace, '* 1 shall wish, as 
the best thing that could happen to you, that you may 
lose all your gains.** 

Paul raised his clenched fist, and around his teeth at 
the mention of such a possibility. Mrs. Wallace turned 
pale at such a symptom of passion ; but she thought it 
right to add, — 

^ You have twice had warning of the fleeting nature 
of riches. You have lost your own fortune, and seen 
the prosperity of this place overthrown. If you still 
make wealth your god, I hope you prepare yourself to 
find it vanish when you need it most. I hope you pic- 
ture to yourself what it will be to die destitute of that 
for which alone you have lived.** 

'* Yet this,*' added her husband, ^ is a better k>t than 
to live imd die miserable in the possession of that for 
which alone he has lived. Take your choice, Paul ; for 
the one lot or the other will be yours unless yoo inake 
a mnd effort now.** 

raul was not inclined to dispute this; but he was 
not, therefore, the more dispoMd to make the effort. 
He was pronounced by every body a man of strong 
character. Whatever pride be had in himself was in 
his strength of character. Yet he was weak, — weak 
as an idic^ — in the most important point of all. 

He was once seen to smUe compassionately on the- 
perseverance of a little child who laboured through a 
whole sultry day in di^[ginff a little pond in his garden. 

a the time it was finiuied, and befiNre it could be fill- 
it was bed-time, and a rainy night rendered it useless, 

Wbes Paul despised the labour of this child, he UtUe 
thought how his pwn lift would resemble that sultry 
day. He, too, spent his sunshiny hours in laborious 
preparation ; and foil into his long sleep to find on wak- 
ing that his toil had been in vain. 



When the Wallaces at length took their final leave 
of the place, they alighted at Armstrong's, on their 
way, to say forewelL The old man was, as usual, in 
bis garden. 

** Are you the Ust, the very last ?** said he. 

^ Except two or three workmen and servants, who 
stay to pack a few things and lock up our house.'* 

^I hope then they virill take down yonder dock 
which sounds to me like a fiineral belL** 
Can you hear it so for as this ?** 
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«^ O yes. Hark ! It is beginning to strike noon. I 
used to like its stroke when it brought the work-people 
flocking from their cottages in the morning, or when 
they came pouring out as it told their dinner hour. 
But now it only puts one in mind of days that are 
gone, and I shaH be glad when it is down.** 

** You do then see something to regret in the da^s 
yon speak ofT* said Mr. WaUaoe. «« This is more than 
I expected from yon.'* 

**l might not say so, perhaps,** returned the M 
man, ** if yonder valley could be made what it once 
was. But that can never be ; and there is no compari- 
son between a settlement where art and industry 
thrive, and a greater number of human beings share 
its prosperity every year, and a scene like thfO, where 
there is every thing to put one in mind of man but man 
himself.*' . 

** And where,** said Mr. Wallace, ** we are chiefly re- 
minded of the ignorance and fi^ly to which the 
change is owing. 1 should wish for your sake that we 
could raae all those buildings, and make the ground a 
smooth turf as it was before, if I did not hope that the 
works might be re-opened, — though not by us,*— in hap- 
pier days.** 

*^ I should be more glad to see such a day than I was 
to witness that which brought you here,** said the old 
man. ^ But my saAds are nearly run ; and, even if no- 




lady?** 

** Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Wifl you gather 
her a bunch of your flowers before we go 7** 

** Aye, and a choice one ; for she is a choice flower 
herself,** said the old man. ** From the hour that I saw 
her wsJking over the heath in the wintry wind, in her 
ckMik and thick shoes, to show a poor neighbour how to 
manage a new dropt calf, I pronounced you, sir, a 
happy man. Whatever fortune betides you, you will 
find a companion and helper in her.*' 

Mrs. Wallace appeared in time to put a stop to fiir- 
ther praise of herself. She had left Mrs. Margaret en- 
gaged in admiration of a painting by the lady's own 
hands, which she wished to leave as a remembrance, 
and which thencefor^ ornamented the chimney-piece 
of the cottage, and occasioned more discourse than any 
other possession they had ever had. 

Armstrong handed the lady gently down to the 
chaise. When it was out of sight, he was a long time 
tethering the gate ; and the housekeeper observA that 
he drew his hand across his eyes as he turned into his 
orchard plot 



I Summary of PrineipUt Uhutrattd in tkiM Volume. 

Capital is something produced with a view to em- 
plovment in further production. 

liabou/ is the origm, and 

Saving b the support, of CapitaL 

Capital consists of 

1. Implements of labour. 

9. Material, simple or compound, on which labour is 
employed. 

3. Subsistence of labourers. 

Of these three parts, the first constitutes Fixed Capi- 
tal : the second and third. Reproducible CapitaL 

Since Capital is derived from Labour, whatever econo- 
mises Labour assists the growth of Capital. 

Machinery economises Labour, and therefore assists 
thegrowth of Capital. 

The growth of Capital incr ea se s the demand for La- 
bour. 

Machinery, by assisting the growth of Capital, there 
fore increases tlie demand for Labour. 

In other words. Productive Industry is proportioned to 
Capital, whether that Capital be fixed or reproducible. 

The interests of the two classes of producers. Labour- 
era and Capitalists, are therefore the same ; the pros- 
perity of both depending on the accumulation of 
Capital. 

XND or TBI BILL AJfD TBS VALLIT. 



A MILLION OF FACTS. 

BY Bin aicHARD miLLirs. 

, Among the clever books we have reeeotly 
ft-om London, is one with the above title, cantaininf i 
vast variety of information in a small tpaci. It 
possibly, be reprinted in America, bet u thti k 
proUematical, we offor a fow extracts fVem h, 
will serve to exhibit its diaracter, while they 
some useful information. 

The sea is to the land. In round miQioni of iqg^ 
miles, as 160 to 40, or as four to one. 

Fraimhdfer, in his optical exMrimenti, rotde 1 1| 
chine in which he could draw o2,900 lines in an 
breadth. 

There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloond 
ther of pearL Iris ornaments of all ooloon ue 
by lines of steel Grom 300 to the 1,000th put of 
inch. 

Bodies are transparent, says Newton, wben 
pores are so small as to prevent reflection. 

The apprehension of the failure of a sapply of i 
in England, is a delusion. In Yorkshire alone there 
exhaustless beds, which are sold at 4#. or 5f. pertoi 

The coal mines, which in Staffi>rdshire htve \m 
burning for 300 years, consist of pyrites, nbjeei ti 
spontaneous combustion. Water wul not eitnfiA 
them, because when drawn off, or absorbed, the pjota 
bum more than before. 

The odorous matter of flowers is iiiflannnildi,atf 
arises fh>m an essential oil. When growing in tbeU 
their odour is diminished, but restom. in the liglHid 
it is strongest in sunny dimates. 

A chesnut tree grew at Tam worth which vs 8 
fbet round ; it was planted in the year 800; indk b 
reign of Stephen, in 1135, was made a boauknM 
cdled the great chesnut tree. In 1759 it bcRil 
which produced young treee. 

Botanists record 56,000 species of variooi j^ 
and 38,000 are to be found in the catakiguei. 

The height of mountains in the mooo k cob^ 
able ; ten are five miles, or nearly ; and eight an&a 
3 to 4 miles. Three of the hoUows are fn)m3to( 
miles; ten are from 3 to 3 miles, and as vbsja 
nearly 3 miles. 

Teeth are phoephate of lime and carti^e, H ^ 
enamel is without cartilage. 

The muscles of the human jaw exert t fa«^ 
5341b. and those of mastiflb, wolves, Slc kt omr. Ik 
force is produced by the swelling of ths mudeii^ 
middle, and dilating again. ' 

The number of ribs vary, being twshe or tkM 
on a side. . 

Lime combined with phosphoric acid is the b«i* 
the bones, and found also in the fluids. SbefliotfA 
of carbonate of lime; and hence their remaioi k* 
been considered as the basis of limestone DMOoti* 
Silicia and manganese are found in the hair. IrVt** 
phoephoric acid, constitutes part of the blood. 

The fluids of animals contain alkalies, eipm 
soda. 

The sense of fooling is created by the ptpiUs<^ 
skin, consisting of small white nervoai fifarei, "■'^ 
erect themselves when the sense of touch is exdtc^ 

The heart, by its muscular contraction, diitn)^ 
two ounces of blood from seventy to eighty (iiwt ^^ 
minute. - 

There is iron enough in the blood of 43 mn to m* 
a ploughshare weighing 34 pounds. 

A man is taller m the morning than at night tow 
extent of half an inch or more, owing to the reknttf 
of the cartilages. . . 

The human brain is the 38th of the body,botinti 
horse but a 400th. ^ 

It has been computed that nearly twoyesnofs^ 
ness is experienced by every person banre he s ^ 
years old, and that therefore but ten da^'ff^y 
the average sickness of human lift. Till nrty it s » 
hal^ and after fifty it rapidly increases. ^ 

Albert Durer etched some of his enffrtTings oo v^ 
A soa steel pUte will take 50,000 good impfMSX'**'* 
a hard steel plate a million. t. um. 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when l» » 
lours are mixed with oil, sixe, or water. .^^'•■^I^^ 
newly-plastered wall. Encaustic is with wui •* 
enamel, with mineral colours, on metal ^ 

Three fourths of the books printed do w* P^T 
expenses; and not above one in ten realises a pr""^ 
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INCLUDING A TEAR*8 RESIDENCE IN POTOSI* 
BY EDMOND TEMPLE, 

KinOHT or TBB ROYAL AMD DllTINOVlSHXI) ORDCR OF CHAKLKt ni. 

" Five advantages tbon will at least procure by travdliDg. Thoa 
wilt have pleasure, and profit; thoa wilt enlarge thy prospect ; 
cutiiTate Uijseir, and acquire Trieiids."- Abukie akd Abvsir. 

[Fint American edition.] 

Preface to the first American edition* 
Tn ponoanoe of an intimation contained in a former 
namber of the Circulating Library, we commence the 
pahHcaAion of Mr. Templets interesting and amusing 
travels in Peru. They will be found to convey much in- 
formation embodied in a very agreeable style, which, 
though not free horn ftults, is well calculated to keep alive 
the interest of the reader. Mr. T. passes from grave to 
gray with so much ease, that it is difficult to avoid foL 
lowing him, even when he treats an uninteresting topic 
— a circumstance, by the way, which is of rare occur- 
rence. He remarks, in his own short pre&ce, that **the 
▼flumes here presented to the public contain notes of 
any thing and every thing that I either saw, heard, or 
thought, which appeared to me worthy of insertion in a 
journal, kept from the period of my leaving England for 
South America, Imtil my return.** He apologises for in- 
troducing the journal of his vojrage, and other matters, 
before he arrives in the ancient territory of the Incas, 
into which, from the title page, his readers might pro- 
bably expect to be at once introduced, and adds: ** The 
&te of any work pretending to entertainment rather than 
information, depends, in a great degree, on the good hu- 
mour and indulgence of the reader, who, on his part, 
ought not to expect too much, recoUeoting that a uni- 
fbrmly agreeable book u almost as rare as a uniformly 
agreeable companion.** 

On the subject of mines and mining, considering the 
object of his visit to Peru, the reader must expect some 
detail, but be will find it neither trite nor wearisome ; 
the author possesses such unbounded spirits and good 
htmiour, that whatever he touches becomes entertaining 
under his pliant quiU. He states it as his firm convic- 
tion, in his introduction, that ^ mining speculations in 
Peru, if conducted with ordinary prudence, cannot fiiil of 
being extremely beneficial; while under the manage- 
ment of agents of zeal and integrity, and with compe- 
tent capital, no loss can possibly occur to the specula- 
tors.** 

In conclusion he says: ^ A journal of the occurrences 
of a traveller's life must necessarily exhibit an ever-vary- 
ing succession of diverse events and subjects : many of 
those described in the following pages I would foin be- 
liere are new, as for as regards publications on South 
America ; some of them perhaps, the grave, sober, and 
plodding traveller, might not have condescended to no- 
tice; still I cannot but think that what one party folt 
deep interest in witnessing, another may foel some inte- 
rest in hearing or reading of. How for this opinion is 
correct in the present instance, I now leave the reader 
to judge.** 

The editor has taken the precaution to expunge a fow 

paragraphs which were either of a character to offend 

the eye of modesty, or relating to topics of no interest 

to citizens of North America. Mr. Temple, for instance, 

makes several allusions to the prospects of emigrants, 

I and to plans for transporting the population of Ireland 

I to the Pampas, which must be looked upon as Quixotic 

in the extreme, and would afford but scanty interest to 

I our readers. Notes, where they elucidate the text, have 

been added, which it is hoped may assist in conveying 

a correct idea of the country, and its present state, af. 



fording as it does such a strong contrast to our own. 
Internal improvement seems hardly to have been thou^t 
of, while the state of moral degradation in which the 
people are still plunged, must for a long time forbid the 
idea of their competing with the more fortunate inhabi- 
tants of North America in those arts which give value 
to existence. Civil war has kept South America in con- 
tinual turmoil, retarding her energies, and destroying 
the social compact ; we would hold up the result as a 
beacon to our countrymen, by which to steer a safer and 
more honouraUe course. — Bd, SeUet Library, 

CHAPTER L 

Ponnation of the PotosI Mining AMociation^-Departureof tbe fi st 
division of its establishment for Buenos Ayie»— Shipwreck of the 
Piince Ernert pacltet— Providential fscape— Turtle ver9us Dol- 
phin. 

One of the nine hundred and ninety-nine speculations 
of the all-speculating year 1825, was the ** Potosi, La 
Paz and Peruvian Mining Association ;** the object of 
which was to work the fiu'-fimied mines of Potosi, and 
sundry others in Peru. The company commenced its 
operations for this ** grande et belle entreprUe*' (so Baron 
Humboldt was (leased to term it) upon the extensive 
and prodigal scale adopted by its sister associations; 
and, from amonff a long list of persons selected to fill 
numerous officiu situations, at home and abroad, I was 
appointed to that of secretary to the establishment at 
Potosi. Never did secretary of the richest treasury in 
Europe receive his appointment with greater certainty 
of acquiring fortune than I did, when named chief 
of the office for registering the treasures to be drawn 
from the mines of America. My first act was to employ 
brokers to buy up all the shares that could possibly be 
procured for aU the money I had to dispose of in so eli- 
gible an investment; but, from the high premiiun they 
bore in the market, a fow hundred pounds went a very 
short way indeed in the purchase of such valuable pro- 
perty. I had, however, in m^ run of luck, the good for- 
ttme to obtain what I considered sufficient to insure 
independence, ease, and luxury, which the Latins call 
*^otixim cum d^nt/ate,** to myself and posterity in end- 
less perpetuity ! 

On the 22d of September, 1835, it was signified at the 
post office that a packet was appointed to convey the mail 
and despatches to Buenos Ayres. This usual monthly 
notice was the signal for the instant departure of ^e 
first division of the establishment of the rotosi Mining 
Association, consisting of Greneral Paroissien, the chief 
commissioner ; Baron de Czettritz, the chief of the mining 
department; Mr. Scriviner, a young gentleman of the 
mineralogioU department; and your most obedient, ice. 
&.C. ; also two domestics, and Carlo, a fovourite spanieL 

At two o*clock in the afternoon, orders being issued 
by the board of directors for our departure, portman- 
teaus, chests, bags, and boxes, were packed in all the 
confusion of hurry, and these were again packed tn and 
on a highly fashionable carriage, provided for our con- 
venience by the Association, together with a quantity of 
gingerbread nuts and peppermint drops, to comfort us 
on our journey across the ccmtinent of South America. 
In the outfit of this establishment, no expense was spared 
that could contribute to the luxury and the dignity of 
those individuals, who were expected soon to make am- 
ple returns of gold and silver in repayment of the ex- 
penses that were now so profosely lavished. 

We left London at seven in the evening, thereby gain- 
ing one hour*s start of the mail ; and, in order to keep 
this advantage, we sent forward to every stage an express 
to have four horses in readiness, which added consider, 
ably to the ulat and consequence of the travellers, but 
tended little to expedite the journey; for the mail over- 
took us at Exeter, and, from Exeter to Falmouth, it left 
us full five hours behind ; so that, had it Jiot been for an 
order fr^m the foreign office to detain the packet, we 
should have arrived at Falmouth — ^" just in time to be 
too late!*' 

But, on stopping at Selly's Hotel, on the evening of 
the 24th, we were as delighted to see the captain of our 
packet standing at the door, as he was to see us arrive ; 
for, having laid in an ample sea stock in expectation of 
us, he began to apprehend the loss of £74 for each cabin 
passenger, £36 for each steerage passenger^ and X30 for 
our handsome carriage. 

We remained at Falmouth Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, which enabled us to make an excursion to the 
copper mines of Cornwall ; a very natural visit for gen- 
tlemen of our calling; Imt every thing, of' course, ap- 



peared exceedingly mean and inferior to those who were 
soon to dig and to delve for gold and 9ilver in the mines 
of the New Wofld. ^ / 

For myself I blush to oonfoss it, I was in a state of 
the most profoimd ignorance respectiqg all that I saw or 
heard. Smelting, amalgamating, assaying, separating, 
washing, roasting, cruMiing, sifting and buddling t£e 
ores, was all Greek to me ; and when I got home, I re- 
collected nothing except a steam engine, at the Consoli- 
dated Mine, said to be, if I mistake not, of between eight 
hundred and one thousand horse power, capable of pump- 
ing up seven hundred and sixty-eight galloos of water 
in one minute of time, or one million one hundred and 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty gdHons in the 
course of twenty-four houiw, from' a depth of twelve 
himdred foet 

On the 28th, at eleven o'clock, his majesty's packet 
brig Frolic fired a gun as a signal of having received the 
mad and despatches. No time was lost m setting on 
board, and by one o*clock we were under all sail, run- 
ning down Channel with a fine fresh breexe from EiS.E. 

We found the Frolic fitted up, like all the packets of the 
same class, with little side berths, several inches wide 
and a few feet long, large enough for persons of moderate 
dimensions to stretch and turn in, but rather a tight fit, 
I guess, for those who pride themselves on their height 
or magnitude. The height of our state cabin, too, was 
such as to require great precaution in the exercise of our 
locomotive powers, and doomed some of my companions 
to a never ceasing curvature of the body, very different 
from that ideasing line of beauty which, we are UM^ is 
to be foimd in ** the graoefbl bmd.** 

On the upper deck, large coops, and larger boxes, con- 
verted into supernumerary coops, were ranged on each 
side, crammed with fowl8--"though the unhappy animals 
never exhibited the appearance of crammed fneiU when 
served at table. From under the forecastle proceeded a 
melody which apprised us still farther of the provision 
laid in for our voyage ; pigs, geese, ducks, and turkeys, 
not yet accustomed to tneir imprisonment, in notes pe- 
culiar to themselves, gave viva voce evidence of their 
uneasiness, fiir exceeding the shouts of the sailors in 
weighing the anchor and hmsting the sails. 

Soon we*e to be seen ** masts, spires, and strand, re- 
tiring to the right,** and soon were to be seen, retiring 
to both right and left, my companions and myself^ with 
every particle of our ammal spirits in visible dejection. 
^ Oil, dear !** said I, in a more than half audible ejacula- 
tion, **here we are, inmates of this Noah*s ark confused, 
for at least two full months to come !** — and then I was 
sick again. 

The breeze carried us about two hundred miles, and 
then left us to jpve place to heavy galps of wind from the 
S. W. which tossed us over and under the tremendous 
waves of the Bay of Biscay for several dreary days. 

A ship, struggling in a storm, is an interesting sight, 
whatever it may be to those on board. A late moctem 
author has remarked, that in this dilemma men are 
generally disposed to resort to ** rum and religion** for 
consolation ; but another modem author, of less levity, 
and with more prudence and judgment, observes, that it 
is then the soul is drawn to heaven by a sort of natural 
impulse, not always, perhaps, proceeding firom an emo- 
tion of piety, but fit>m a reeling conviction that every 
other refuge is ^ a refuge of lies.** 

The folfowing little narrative, related to me by the 
principal actor in it, deserves, I think, a place here, as 
being in some degree connected with the last olieervt- 
tion. 

The commander of the ship which I am now on 
board, when thrown out of emplojrment, with hundreds 
of others, at the period of peace— that sudden down&U 
to martial ambition — that abhorred state of national 
tranquillity-;-purcha8ed the Prince Ernest, a Lisbon 
packet, aiid commanded her in the service of the po«t 
office for several years. In this ship, to use his own 
words, he ** embarked aM tbe hard earnings of twenty 
years* service, and all his prize money to boot ;** o£ 
which, with the exception of a fow hundred pounds, he 
was in one unhicky hour entirely bereft. 

He had just arrived, with the mail from England, at 
Gibraltar, and was on shore at that place, when a heavy 
gale of wind arose, and prevented him from returning 
to his ship ; but, in the scene of confusion and distress 
which ensued amongst the shipping in the bay, he had 
the itetisfaction of observing that Uie Prince Ernest re- 
mained steadily at her anchors. • 

The gale increased ; guns were fired ; various signals 
of distress appeared in ul parts of the bay, and for^-nine 
vessels were already driven on shore. Still the Prince 
Ernest held on, and a lull (as the sailors term apaose in 
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a fala •£ wind) tduii|^ pi^e, it wm soppoted that there 
was an end to the eoene of destruction. It frequently 
happens, however, that lulls are followed by the heaviest 
part of the g^ale, as if the wind took breath to come on 
with the g^reater iiiry. It proved so in the present case. 
The cables parted ; the moomful signal gvai was fired, 
and the ensign, hoisted with its onion downward, indi- 
cated distress : but to render any assistance was impos- 
sible. In a fisw minutes the captain, among^ thousands 
of spectators on the shore, saw his ship driven upon the 
rocks and totally wrecked. The crew, except one man 
who perished, were with difficulty saved. 

Shortly after this disaster, my firieud was appointed to 
his present command in the Frolic, and, on his very first 
vojafre, which was to North America, the ship,one bois- 
terous night, running between six and seven knots an hour, 
struck upon a sandbank, off the coast of Hali&z, which 
proved to be Sable Island ; a bleak, uninhabited spot, sur- 
rounded by rocks,justabovethesur&ceofthe sea, which has 
prov^ filial to hundreds of vessels and thousands of lives 
—so &tal, I have been told, that if the crews have some- 
times soooeeded in saving themselves, there is scarcely 
an instance of the vessel that once touched upon it es- 
caping total shipwreck. 

It IS the nature of a British sailor never to despair ; 
the greater the difficulty into which he is thrown, and 
the more imminent the danger, the more deliberate are 
his plans, and the mora energetic is he in the execution 
of them. Above all, that cool, determined courage which 
nothing can appal, never fiirsakes him, but temls by its 
exampfo to regulate the conduct of the wh<^ : it checks 
the intemperate, animates the feeble, inspires confidence, 
keeps hope alive, and preserves that order and discipline, 
without which the best designs are fiiistrated and the 
most active eSartM rendered abortive. In the present in- 
stance, all the steriing qualities of the British sailor were 
requisite, and all were called into action. Skill, calm- 
ness, courage, activity, and perseverance, command on 
one hand and obedience on the other, were jointly and 
severally practised on board the Frolic during a long 
and dreary night, the wind and the rain unceasing and 
increasing, and the waves making a clear breach over 
the vessel, whilst she beat upon the rocks with a force 
that left but little hope to the wearied crew of seeing 
another day: all were aware of the fiUal spot on which 
th^were cast 

The master, an <^ experienced seaman, (if thirty 
years oonstant practice in the dangers of the sea entitles 
to that appellation,) when consulted by his commander, 
and asked ** What can we do now, old boy 7 What do 
yon think of it ?** — replied in terms which may be fairly 
said to ilhistrate the *rulingpassion*— ''Think of it, sir? 
why, I think there will not be one of us left to take the 
son to-morrow.** 

The landsman who glances over these pages may need 
to be informed, that it is the duty of the master to ** take 
the sun** every day at twelve o'clock, when it is visible ; 
and this is called the ** observation,** by which the lati- 
tude c£ the ship is ascertained. The old master*s last 
thoughts (or what were considered very near his last 
thoughts) were therefore directed to one of his principal 
duties : he was not in the least dismayed by the scene 
around him, but seemed to regret exceedingly that the 
chances were against his ** takmg the sun** the next day. 

Hard and harder blew the wind, incessantly poured 
tiie rain, and louder roared the sea around them and 
over tiiem, the darkness of the night completing the 
^Dene of distress. 

To lighten the ship^ the water was started in the hold ; 
provisions, and shot, and chain-cables, and stores of all 
kinds, were thrown overboard, but to no purpose^— wreck 
was deemed certain. 

Before the day began to dawn, the tempest was at its 
height, and the vessel in so hopeless a state, that seeing 
their exertions uselessi and admitting that no human eu 
fbrt oould avert their destruction, the crew gathered 
rMmd their captain on the qdarter-deck, and there caloily 
resigned themselves to the will of Him, whose mercy, 
nevertheless, they with one accord humbly implored; 
and, lo! in that moment, when aH hands had gfiven up 
all as lost, the vessel floated — ^it was not known how ! 
She cleared* the rocks I it was thought impossible— she 
was at sea, safely scudding before the wind ! Excessive 
joy did not prevent the ready and grateful acknowledg- 
ment that Providence was the guiding star which beamed 
upon their darkened way, that the Sovereign Ruler of 
the world wasthe pilot who steered them insafety through 
the slorra. 

Wind, weather, knots, latitude, longitude, coarse, and 
dislaBoe, are the daily, and often the Smly^ subjects of re- 
mark on board ship. The sailor, who is aocnstomed 



to pass months, years, and perhaps his life^ in the ** float- 
ing prison,** contents himself with these professional re- 
marks; or,^ if he condescends to notice other occurrences, 
it is generally in exceedingly concise terms. The great 
sameness in a sea life, and the difficulty of finding where- 
withal to eke out a journal, is proved by a well-known 
extract from one, entitled ** Journal of a Voyage from 
Liverpool to the West Indies, and home again ;** in which, 
the only interesting remark from first to last was, on 
*• Friday, twentieth November, A. M. moderate breeies 
and hazy ; at noon caught a dolphin. P. M. ditto weather 
—at one let him go again.** 

Whoever writes, be it much or little, be it well or ill, 
is sure of incurring the censure of $ome one^ and there- 
fore I cannot expect to escape; but, on the other hand, 
like every author, I hope to meet with the approbation 
of some one : for who ever gave his productions to the 
world without believing that Uiey possessed at least a little 
trifling something or other to recommend them? For 
my own part, I am determined to please, and that ought 
to go a great way to insure indulgence, since it succeeds 
through hfe, nine times out often, with those who prac- 
tise the determination. I shall, therefore, as opportunity 
invites and as inclination prompts, proceed with this 
Joumnl after my own method ; and I promise, among as 
many triflUng incidents no doubt, something to the full as 
interesting, though not so concise, as the story of the 
dolphin. For instance: — 

October 9th. A dead calm ; the vessel lazily rolling 
in a long sbw mountainous swell, and all on board as 
lisUess and as lifeless as the ship. Suddenly, a voice 
from the main-top is heard hailing the quarter-deck — 
*• Pon deck, there !**—** Halloo !**—*• A turtle on the star- 
board quarter!** An electric shock on the most sensitive 
nerves could not have excited more lively animation. 
The jolly-boat, with four jolly lads, was out like ** seven 
bells half struck:** every eye was directed upon the star^ 
board quarter, and every neck was strained to get a peep 
at the subject of this interesting alarm. 

It would take a quire of foolscap to describe as it 
deserves the delight with which ** I see it !** was every 
moment expressed by each fortunately quick-sighted ob- 
server, and also the sensations of hope and fear that al- 
ternately reigned in every breast respecting the doubtful 
result 

One dive, and *twas gone for ever! What a thought of 
distraction! Happily, me sleep-exciting swell of the sea 
and the rays of the meridian sun composed a charm too 
powerful to be easily or suddenly dissolved. Pillowed on 
the glassy wave, the turtle slept profoundly, unconscious 
of its fete ; whilst all on board watched in breathless 
suspense the laudable anxiety of the bowman, stooping 
over the bow with eager eyes and outstretched hands, 
long before he came within reach of his victim, which 
at length he dexterously seized, and uplifted triumphantly 
in the air, amidst the congratulatory cheers of the spec- 
tators, accompanied with peculiar expressions of delight 
fromUie BeUclfeWf who knew in their hearts that wis 
delicious prize was all for them! The care with which 
it was handed, or rather escorted, into the ship, proved 
that there was no intention, as in the case of the dolphin, 
to " let it go acain.** 

This amiable creature was treated in the very best 
manner by our excellent cook ; never were four state 
passengers, in a state cabin, in the Bay of Biscay, re- 
galed with a richer soup. And thus encU turtle versus 

DOLPHIN. 

CHAPTER If. 

Pass the Canary and Cape Verd Uandt— Sudden and ftrqueat 
cbanf es of wt-aUiei— Excessive rain— Stohes of sharks. 

Variable weather and variable winds, chiefly adverse, 
kept us straggling for seventeen days before we made 
the Island of Madeira, Which this ship, in her last voyage 
from Falmouth, made in five dajrs: a circumstance pe- 
culiarly calculated to aggravate that impatience, which 
seems to be the natural characteristic of all travellers, 
whether by sea or land. 

October 1 7th, we passed the Canary Islands at a dis- 
tance of 110 miles from Tenerifie; but the weather beinsr 
hazy, we could not discern the celebrated peak, whi(£ 
sailors say can be seen, on a clear day, at the distance 
of 150 miles. Humboldt, from the top of the peak, saw 
the true horizon forty-three nautical leagues distant; 
and he observes, that ** the peak of Teneriflie has fi-e- 
quently been seen at the distance of thirty-six, thirty-eight, 
and even forty leagues.** 

20th. Moderate breezes, a smooth sea, and pleasant 
weather, which is all I should have had to remark on 
tlds day, if a flying-fish had not flown on board, and 



sufliered itself to be taken, thereby iffiv(fiii{ me u ■ 
porfunity of recording an tvmt. 

If Bvdfon has not already given a perfedy t^ 
U>Ty history of the flying-fish, the journals of the p 
sengers on board the Frelic may be consohed to adn 
tage ; for there is not a passenger who does not b 
one, and there is not a jounial in whi'^hthii little uui; 
has not a place, being m some described with geuM 
cal accuracy, and vrith an amplitude liefittjnjr t wiiale 

22d. The keel-impdling breeze from eaitaodw« 
has wafied us at the rate of seven and eiffat ksoti t 
hour, for the last twenty-four hours. It ii beaoti^ i 
see the flying-fish, in countless moltitadcs, skimniiDfi 
every direction before the vessel, as she plan|[ei tkn^ 
the waves. 

23d. In the moming-v^tch, we passed doie te I 
eastward of the Cape Yerd laUnds, which it it Ksd 
possible to view without a thought upon the neaii 
human wretchedness which have thc^ boen eiya 
The sun, too, shone with intense beat, as if to excikl; 

rpathy our utmost compassion for the so&riipi 
isands of our fellow-creatures, who bare here )M 
in indescribable misery under its soorcfaing ny%ad 
ed in the pestilential holds of slave ships that a a 
time firequented the harbours of these islands 

When the slave trade flourished, the Cape Verd Ma 
had the sad oelebrity of being the principal rendera^ 
slave ships to and 6om the coast of Africa. A perpd 
mart existed theroi to which slave-merefatnti fmi 
parts resorted to make their purchases; and totb^ 
something of the same kind exists in the lalud di 
Jago, which has been declared a **afreeptrC Sa 
a uave ship may take refuge, and remain ncsei» 
the cruisers of those nations which have aboiBiKJl 
trade, and which make prizes of slave ships wlolf 
can catch them elsewhere. 

A slave ship, with its cargo of four or fin M 
wretched rictmis (stowed in bulk), is a fahnUepal 
a man-of-war to fkll in with ; for, besides the%il 
becoming the property of the captors, the Bnsf 
vemment pay a handsome sum for every .shve' ' 
board. And what value shall we set upoo (he 
gratification which a British officer and Uf gri 
experienoe, when they have relieved fitva the 
tortures of suflTocation, and restored to the iifin* 
to fresh air and to liberty, five hundred hraas 
gasping for existence, which, even if proloopd > 
pected at best to terminate in the drudgery of \n 

24th. Sun-set this evening was truly a tfkuM 
The colours of the sky were difl^rent from id 
various than any I had ever before observed- 



outvying Home tbe rose, 



An<t some ihe violet, yellow, and wliit^ u4 tta 
Scarlet, and purplmg red. 

The clouds, too, assumed a form, a tinge, toAi 
tude in their masses, that excited the a^DinfMi 
on board. No sooner had the sun, in a daniaf 
simk beneath the sea, than the moon shone fbrti < 
brilliancy quite unusual to us of northern cfin»* 
ship, with all sail set, was gliding eilentljoTertk 
pled surface of the ocean, at the rate of two or 
knots an hour, when, in a few miniM » 
changed. The wide expanse of bomished goli ' 
replaced the setting sun, faded suddenly awty, tK 
Withdrew her trembling beams, and the cIoikK 
into one dense black mantle, overspread the tir 
ond, to our view, enveloped the whole manxtt o 
ness. •♦ How sudden !**— " What a change J «» 
exclamation of every voice, when a flash offin 
attracted all eyes towards the east, just <'i^J^ 
coast of scorching Africa. Tbe breeze Sei i«^ 
perfect calm, and the sails hong l«*%*^i 
masts : thunder followed at a distance ^^^ 
its awful hollow murmurings ceased, when c* 
came sweeping along the deep, sudden as the p 
which accompanied it Our ship, not ^^l^>^ 
frightened firom repose, rushed throug[*i ^J^*^ 
wave, her wings extended to the 'i'°"*?V^Y(^ 
onward with an unusually tremulous rap«n^> 
astonishing and alarming. . . . j^gi 

The 8eaman*8 skill was instanUy reqnifltefor^r 

vention of threatened danger. . |J|, J 

" Mmd your hebn I** cried the captain, waj 

sternly. - Ay, ay, sir !** replied the hchnwnan. 
"Luff! then, luff!** 
•* Luff it is, sir, luff!** 
*« Turn the hands up !** 
*• All hands, a-hoy !** . » . h ii 

•* Up and fiiri the royals and Aj-aiiB^^^ 

saikS— Down flymg^ib and atay**!-*^ T 
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y-sails! — Man the top-gallant doe-lines! — Stand by 
le top-gallant halyards! — ^Let go!— Clue up! — Jib 
5wn ! — ^riaul !— Haul down !"■— were the orders given 
ad accomplished within a few minutes ; and ip a lew 
linutes more the squall, accompanied with very heavy 
lin, passed over us ; but, without these precautions, it 
rould have proved too much for the FroUc, or perhaps 
ftr the stoutest ship that ever sailed on the ocean. 

A li^ht breeze succeeded, scarcely sufficient to raise 
gentle curl upon the waves ; all sail was ag^ set; 
le moon, surrounded by the resplendent host ot' heaven, 
urst with augmented lustre trom her concealment, 
nd the overcharged clouds, being now relieved, dis- 
ersed into various forms of difi*erent shades and hues, 
Mkving the atmosphere around and above so serene and 
eoutilul, as to excite our greater astonishment at the 
ztraordinary suddenness of the change, which is by no 
(leans nnfi^uent between the tropics, sometimes oc- 
.uiring several times in the course of one night 

26th. Rain and hard squalls; compelling us occasion- 
illy to let go topsail and top-gallant haljrards by the 
-on. As for the rain, its violence can be imagined by 
hose only who have seen and felt it ** TbrrenU" signi^ 
noch, no doubt, but the term is too common to convey 
inj notion of the nature and force of the rains near the 
iqualor. 

P. M. Ditto weather; at two, caught a porpoise: at 
hree minutes past two let him go again — because the 
larb of the harpoon with which he was struck broke 
rhilst we were hauling him up into the fore-chains. 



ind— away he went ! Shortly aflerwards we caught a 
ark, which afforded consolation to some of us for the 
toss of the fiit hog of the deep: this little delica|p. crea- 
ture excited considerable interest, from the circumstance 
of its having survived an exceedingly long and perilous 
n>y age ; we being, at the time it took refuge on our 
leek, not less than four hundred miles from the nearest 
i^ pirfi. It becomes me, however, to state, that various 
5onjectures are hazarded by my companions relative to 
the adventures of this little wanderer ; some opine that 
it has escaped fromaship which may have passed us un- 
seen, and give as a reason the liveliness and good health 
of the visiter, as well as its apparent satisfaction and 
oontentment in the cabin, where it was immediately in- 
troduced in fiill liberty, and ran about in pursuit of flies, 
without exhibiting the least symptom of fear or dislike 
to the passe^ers. Others maintain, that it may have 
boarded the FroUc unseen when near the Cape Verd 
Tif1m>d>i and may have secreted itself on board ever 
My own opinion is, that it has been wafted 



smce. 



thcough the air every yard of the distance above men- 
tioned which is by no means improbable ; but my prin- 
ctpnl reason for maintaining this opinion is, because I 
consider it the most interesting oondnsion to come to 
jxpaa the subject 

S8th* Wind ** right in our teeth** — a melancholy cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, for a set of impatient passengers, 
who would willingly change their situation in the state 
cabin of the Frohc for the worst that could be offered 
them in the bottom of the deepest mine in Peru. But, 
what I consider to tlie fiiU as melancholy a subject is, 
the suddenly accidental death of— our little lark. 

**■ Who killed the lark ?** has been murmured in tones 

of pitiful regret from the stem to the stern of the Frolic 

Precisely at eight bells, our interesting little favourite 

was trod to death by the cabin-boy ; whilst stepping out 

of one of the side-berths with a cup of tea in his hand, 

the ship gave a lurch, and pitched him head foremost 

against the bulk-head to leeward, and whilst struggling 

(o save the cup, he trod upon the luckless little lark. 

To this sad &ct I could bear testimony, for I was at the 

time under the light of the cabin hatchway, occupied in 

what my Lord . Chesterfield calls ^ sacrificing to the 

Graces,** but what, in vulgar phraseology, is called — 

shaving ; and such was the shock of the accident, that 

I not only cut my own throat, but folt as if I could 

have cut the fellow*s also. 

30tb. It seemed as if the flood-gates above had been 
opened, and all the waters there concentrated, poured 
dovrii upon us. To call these inundations by the Euro- 
pean term ** rain,** would be, as I have before hinted, 
far from conveying anv idea of what they actually are. 
Those of my friends w1k> mav wish to know, as nearly 
as poMible, our last night*8 situation, may fbnc^ them- 
selves in a ten.grun brig, rolling, pitching, heavmg, and 
settingy in the midst of the AUantic ocean, upwards of 
two thousand six hundred miles firom home, and 
nearly the same distance from the port of our destination 
—the night dark as Erebus — ^three drops, the size of 
'^tea-flaooers,** give a hint that it is going to rain. You 
Ia? e sotioe^ time to reflect upon this £nt, before you 



may fancy that the ocean, having changed places with 
the skies, is rushing impetuously down again to take 
possession of its natural position. This is a very rea- 
sonable conjecture, because, in the utter obscurity of the 
night, you cannot suppose that the deluge which pours 
and roars around you, can proceed from any thing else 
than the ocean itself turned tq)ey4urvy. Before break- 
fast, the waters ceased, the black heavy douds began to 
dbperse, and shades of blue and white re-appeared. It 
was a pitiful sight to behold the clothine of the 8hip*s 
company hanging dripping fore and afl m the shrouds, 
woomg the rductant beams of the sun, which could not 
yet, with all his power, force his way through the density 
of the atmosphere. 

"^ A shark! a shark ! a shark!** What bustling upon 
deck ! it seems as though all hands had gone craxy ! 
" See ! see ! don*t you see him ?**— " What !*'— " Why, 
look !**—•* Where ?**— " Why, there !**--** Where Z**— 
*" There ! here ! there he goes ! look ! look !**—*« My eyes ! 
what a size !** 

A fox-hunter, when he first disoovers the wily object 
of his sport, cannot express his feelings with greater glee 
than that which is manifested fore ami ail a ship on dis- 
covering a shark. The large hooli^ with its strong iron 
chain, generally in readiness where sharks are expected, 
is instantly baited with a piece of pork, and thrown over 
the stem, where it seldom remains long before the vora- 
cious monster is caught, and hauled on board. 

If it happens to be a small younpr one, of three or four 
feet in length, it is cut up finr cooking, and makes an ex- 
cellent dish — ^I mean an excellent $ea tUsh, If it hap. 
pens to be a larffe one, fourteen feet, or perhaps twenty- 
four foet long, It is also cut up, not for the pleasure of 
making a meal of it, but for the pure pleasure of destroy- 



ing it, and of examining what it may have swallowed 
during the last fow hours. ^ 

There is not a creature, perliaps, of which more extnu 
ordinary stories are told, than dithe shark ; and to peo- 
ple who know no more of these animals, than what they 
may have seen in a dried up skin in a museum, such 
stories may appear embetiuhtd ; but those who have any 
intercourse with seamen, have many opportunities of be- 
ing assured, that such stories are not exaggerated, but 
are borui fide true stories. One of those I shall here re- 
late, because I heard it firom very good authority, and 
afterwards had it corroborated by still better. The prin- 
cipal fiu^s are these : — Some years ago, in the West 
Indies, a British ship of war fell in with an American 
merchant vessel, which, firom circumstances, was gene- 
rally supposed to be a ffood and lawful prize ; but no pa- 
pers beinff found on board to condemn the vessel, and 
her captam twearing that all was correct, the British 
captain, alter the detention of a day or two, was induced 
to relinquish his capture. Shortly afler this, (I forget 
the precise space oi time,) a shark was caught by an- 
other British ship of war, on tile same station, and in 
cutting it up, (a delightful operation sddom omitted,) a 
tin case, containing sundry papers, was found in its sto- 
mach. They proved to have belonged to the merchant 
vessel before mentioned, and had been thrown overboard 
by the captain, when about to be examined by the British 
cruiser. The fact was soon discovered ; the papers were 
taken to Port Royal, where the American captain had 
actually commenced an action for damages against the 
British captain for unlawful detention. The tables were 
immediately turned on the astonished Jonathan, whose 
ship was condemned as a good and lawful prize. The 
shark was one of the largest size, and the jaws are pre- 
served to this day in the Justice-hall at Spanish Town, 
to the annoyance of many a Yankee captain, who, when 
^ Bipearing*'* about the destination of his ship, and the 
correctness of his papers, is reminded of this extraordi- 
nary detecUon,by some one in court significantly point- 
ing to the jaws of the shark, and saying, ^ Take care ! 
the truth will out, though from the bottom of the sea !** 

I have heard this story corroborated by several per- 
sons, and very lately by an officer who was acquainted 
with the commander of the ship, on board which the 
shark that had swallowed the tin box was taken.* 



* CapUin Hall In bit oiodnvtHy entertaining, bat rather wordy 
*' Fragnieiitfl of Voyages, si'cnnd teries,^ Juvt received frooi Lon- 
don, bus the followiug shaik ■ ory :— 

'> The uKwt lively curitieliT on the part of the ■allort Is always 
exhib t«^ to learn what the shark has got stowtnl away in bis in- 
side ; but they are often disnppiiinted, R>r the utomach is generally 
empty. I remember one famiHM exception indeed wiien a very 
large fellow was raught on bmutl the Alceste. A number of ducks 
nnd hens which bad died In the night, w* re as usual thrown ovfsr- 
board in ttie nmfiiliig. Imiides several baricets and many other mi- 
nor things, such ss bundles of shavings, and bits of eimlage, all 
which ihinga were finind la this huge sea monster's inside. But 
wliat emited moet surprise and admiration, was tlie bide of a bu'- 
iak>, klUed oa boani tlwt day for the ship's oooipaiiy's dlaaer. The 



Of the voradous nature of the shark, we have all fre- 
quently read or heard. The fc^wing stories on that 
subject were related to me thb day, 1^ the captain and 
the gunner of the Frolic, jiHt after they had each caught 
a vounff one, which gave rise to the conversation: — 
When the Diana finite was lying at anchor off Vera 
Cruz, one of the mannes, who was sentry in the stem of 
the ship, by some accident foil overboard in the night ; 
and the captain, who was in bed at the time, hearing the 
splash in the water, jumped up, and looking out <n the 
stern gallery, asked, ^ Is that a man overboard ?** — ^** Yee, 
sir, it is me !** said the marine. ** Well, have you got 
hold 7 are you safo r* said the captain. •« Yes, sir ! I 
have hold of the rudder-chains; but my musket is 
gone!** said the marine. **D — n your musket!'* said 
the captain, and ran upon deck to order a boat to be 
lowered, which in a man-of'War is an operation of but a 
very few minutes. In the act of lowering the boat, a 
loud shriek was heard, and when the boat*s crew went 
to pick up the man, he was not to be seen. Two day« 
afler this event, a shark was caught and hauled oo board 
the Diana, in the stomach of which was foimd part of 
theiacket and a shoe of the unforttmate marine. 

liie gunner of the Frolic, in the course of the last 
war, was employed in the enterprise of cutting out a 
French frigate, in which one of his comrades lost a leg, 
and in a few days died ; when, as is customary on board 
ship, he was sewn up in his hammock with a heavy 
weight in it, commonly a couple of twenty-four pound 
shot Scarcely tvseniy minutes had elapsed afler the 
body had been committed to the .deep, when the ham- 
mock and bedding of the deceased were seen floating 
roimd the ship, torn to pieces : it is imnecessary to add 
who or what had so soon robbed them of their contents. 

There is no fisll so easily caught as the shark, — and 
none, perhaps, more diflScult to deprive of life. It is really 
astoiiishing to see their exertions with both jaws and 
tail, long afler they have been opened, their mtestines 
and other viscera cut out, and the skin stripped &om the 
body. 

Notwithstanding all the atrocities of these formidable 
creatures, and the inveterate hatred that is shown to 
them, their flesh is not always despised ; to a sea appetite 
it is sometimes a luxury ; and there are few sailors who 
have caught sharks, that have not also made a hearty 
meal tipon them. The two we caught this day, one 
about four feet, the other about three feet long, being 
young and delicate, were reserved for the cabin ; and it 
was agreed, without one dissenting voice, that the dish 
of shark served up at dinner, was as good a dish of firii 
as ever was eaten : it was cut into slices something like 
crimped cod, and firied; but I positively considered it 
better, in every respect, than any dish of cod-fish I had 
ever tasted. 

This evening we were gratified with one of those 
magnificent scenes which attend the setting sun in the 
tropical latitudes. Such brilliancy and such variety of 
colours, such delicacy in the tints, such grandeur in the 
clouds, such majesty in the long heaving swell of the 
sea, such serenity in the sky, such softness in the gently 
Mowing breeze, formed altogether a scene so truly stib- 
lime, that it was impossible to behold it withobt feelings 
of reverential admiration and delight ; for such a scene 



— — puWlshes to every land 
The work of an Almigbty band. 

CHAPTER III. 

Pketch of daily proceedings on boatd a ten gnn brig packet 

November 1. On this day my friends at home may 
be closing round a blazing fire, or, if going to take the 
air, may be wrapped in great coats, cloaks, and fbrs ; 
whilst we, on board the Frolic, in 4^ 34' north latitude, 
find our shirts and trowsers quite sufiScient clothing for 
the climate. In London on this day, the mean of the 
thermometer may be 50^ or 55^ — truth may lie between. 
With us it stands at 86<> in the shade, and at 112° in the 
Sim I We have all sail set, and, fimned by sofl and gen- 
tle breezes, a delightful ventilation is kept up. 

5th. We are now running at the rate of eight and 
nine knots upon a bow-line ; shoals of flying-fish are 
skimming reimd the vessel in every direction, exhibiting 
in great brilliancy all the hues of the rainbow. 

As I know no reason why the little incidents of life 
at sea should not be recorded by travellers, and given to 



old sailor who had cot open the sharic, stood with a foot on each 
•kide, and drew out the articles one hy one fWmi the hece cavern 
into which they had been indiscriminately drawn. When the 
operatinn came at last to 'he buflhlo*s skin, Im held it up before 
iilm like a curtain, and exela SMsd, * There, my lads, d*ye see that : 
he hae swaltowed a bttlIhlo,bm be cottU noi <UteBi the h de 1* *' 
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tlie world as liberally u thooe of life on ibore, I shall 
here give a sketch of oar daily proceedings on board his 
majesty's packet brig Frolic, which may be taken as a 
sample of life in every similar situation. 

At six-bells, in the morning watch, we generally 
emerge from our wooden cells ; whether refreshed or not 
by the night*s repose depends in a great degree upon the 
motion^ the vessel, the creaking of the finuis, masts, 
and balk-heads, but more apon the state orthe thermo- 
meter, which is materially inflaenoed by the hatches 
being pkoed on or off, as the weather admits. 

AAer perferming oar ablations in aboota ^toffresh 



This gentieman had a genios ibr poetry as wdl as for 
the oJiarm'"g art of masic ; he composed a truly melan- 
choly elegy upon the death of one of our sheep, which 
was smothered by being too carefrdly covered up in the 
launeh during a gale ot wind. He was so kind as to 
&vour me with copies of several of his moreeaux ehntU, 
I give them this foreign epithet, because they come imme- 
diately under that cIm of poe^ which a certain Freneh 
critic terms—** de$ vtr$faM^$ ttvee le marttau dt la 
cadeneeJ*^ 

At five-bells, that is, at half past two, the steward's 
mate enters the cahin, and vdry respectfully says ** Five 
bells, if you please, gePmen ;** which means ** Clear 



water, economically served oat by the steward, we go ... 

^upon deck, cast a seaman^like glance round the horiion, away vour tr^is, I want to kv the doth;*' and this arti- 
then up at the doi^ then down at the compass, and de of decent luxury, if it happens to be Sunday or 



up 
give a mdancholy sigh, or pronounee a joyful ** Ha V^ — 
a4MX)rding to the appearance of the one or the direction 
of theotW. We next stroll up and down the deck, in 
conversation upon the weather, as it toot, and is, and is 
fbe; we then examine the log, and calculate the dis- 
tance run since yesterday at noon, and often the distance 
still to be run bef^ we eat fresh beef at Buenos Ayres. 
At two-bells, we all descend rather hastily, and with- 
out any observance of 

Prec8denc6t pride of rank tnd birth. 
The eex^t pnviloge on earth : 

but at tea, particularly in a packet, of very little conside- 
ration. 

When seated at breakfast, each, to his taste, butters a 
smoking hot roll, which, if not so light as a French 
roU, is certainly not so heavy as a nine-pound shot 
The table is covered with luxuries: here, the re- 
mains of a cold roast duck; there, the bones of what 
was once a fewl ; at the head, a noble dish of salt fish, 
mashed in a mortar and seasoned with onions ; at the 
foot, the liver and ILrhts of a pig or sheep recently killed ; 
in Uie middle, a dish of fried salt tripe and broiled &t 
pork; with other little dainties equally exquisite, which, 
if not all served up on the same day, appear in rotation, 
according to the studied arrangement of our steward. 
Tea, or coffee, or both, may be had on asking for, but 



Tliursday, is spread dean from the wash, the steward 
on these days, just before the time of spreading it, sel- 
dom foiling to call out to his mate, ** I say. Bob! don't 
you forget for to mind that this is dean-doth-day'* — 
to wlu>m Bob, ** I knows it" 

At the mate's warning we go upon deck, and asually 
wait with attention the striking of ttx-bells. This, on 
board ship, we may truly call ** the tocsin of the soul;" 
for this announoemeiit of dinner is received with a de- 
liffhtfal emotion, and if any accident occasions a breach 
of the punctuality with wmch adinner is usually served 
iqii, impatience and disappointment are then so loudly 
and clamorously expreased, that the utmost confiision 
has been known to ensue between cook, cook's mate, 
steward, steward's mate, cabin-boy, and cabin passen- 
gers; to avoid which, every exertion is -made to strew 
the cUnner upon the table hef6n the sound is out of the 
belL I have said ** to krttr" upon the table, because I 
consider it a prettier word thui scatter ; but for be it 
&om me to insinuate thereby, irregularity or disorder in 
the arrangement ; for although the busioess is managed 
in that off-hand, sailor-like manner whidi despises the 
rigid rules of formality, it cannot at the same time be 
termed disorder. I only mean to observe, that neither 
square nor compass is iMed in the disposal of the dishes, 
nor is it thought a matter of importance to ** cross cor- 
ners with pollings." I have seen three puddings placed 



hjtteri^ there tt no miUj ; because, in the first ^ 

^.I^hZ^±^^^.rfl!t ^."^VJ^n^/j?! «"«« of pickled oni<ms or of pidded samphire to sepa- 



that luxury, was drained to death, poor wretch ! and its 
starved carcass thrown overboard in the Bay of Biscay : 
in the second place, our patent milk soon foiled us, as 
out df eighteen cases, with which we were provided, 
only five, upon opening, proved fit for use.^ This patent 
mijk is common milk preserved by a particular process, 
and tastes like boiled milk a little burnt, but not unplea- 
sant when mixed with tea. It is put up in tin cases 
hermetically sealed; and it will no doubt be im- 
proved upon, for if one case can be preserved sweet and 
good for many mm*^«i so may a th o usand by the same 
process. 

After breakfitft, we again lounge upon deck, and look 
out for flying-fish, or skip-jacks, or dolphins ; if none 
appear to detain us, we go below, and take our accus- 
tomed seats round the cabm table, where each commences 
an occupation suited to his disposition, which generally 
terminates in an easy nap. 

A journal is sure to be seen, with the journalist por- 
ing over it, anxiously thinking, rethinking, and drawing 
canals from a blot of ink, before he hits upon a change 
of subject, or finds wherewithal to fill the page intended 
for the entertainment of his fomily and a few most inti- 
mate firiends only ; fi>r what [»ivate journal in this world 
was ever written with the intent of bertowing its trea- 
sures upon a thankless public through the medium of 
the press ! 

Another amuses himself with a flute, for which in- 
strument one of our companions suddenly acquired a 
most ungovernable passion. Unhai^ily for the majority of 
the company, one of the ornamental appendages of the 
state-cabin was an old flute, which, to speak the truth, 
owed its preservation much less to the value set upon it, 
than to the harmless vani^ of publicly exhibiting a for- 
gotten accomplishment of our captain's. Tliis instru- 
ment, one day in a tremendous lureb, fell from its usual 
place of security upon the head of our young fHend, 
who, first startmg ** even at the souna himself had 
made," took it up and almost extempore produced the 
sublime anthem of ** God save the King," and ever after 
— cry merey on the concord of sweet sounds ! 

Thus, as the acddental foil of an apple firom a tree 
occasioned in the mind of England's ** incomparable 
philosopher" bis first thought of a grrand system, so did 
the accidental fall of the flute from its hooks lead to the 
first trial of a talent, the continued practice of which 
nearly distracted us all. 



rate them, and I never remarked that they exdted the 
least alarm, or uneasiness, dtber in the mmd or in the 
countenanoe of our host, or any of his guests. 

About one hour of time is consumed in consuming 
that abundance which has, in appearance, been shaken 
out of the horn of plenty upon the table. Bottled por- 
ter and bottled stout, a few degrees above temperate, froth 
round the chattering board. Madeira, very gtx>d indeed ; 
sherry, very bad indeed ; port, which in these ktitudes may 
compare with ** Day and Martin mulled ;" very fiur daret, 
and occasionally champagne, are all at the discretion of the 
gnestSftogether with gin, ruin,brandy,and tamarind-water. 
Whatever may be the beverage, it is imbibed apparently 
with as little advantage as the labour of the daughters 
of Danaus, who were doomed to draw water out of a 
well with sieves ; for a\ every pore of the skin it is re- 
turned in equal abundance. When the cloth is removed, 
a plate of dried figs, another of dried raisins, and a third of 
dried almonds, are placed upon the table. Two wine- 
glasses, of different sixes and shapes, and a green dessert- 
plate, with knifo and fork, are then placed before each 
person ; but all this is only style, arising out of the mere 
refinement of foshion, for I haveneverseen either the one or 
the other put to the smallest use, except perhaps a glass 
to sip a little wine and water out of, whilst conversation, 
not the bottle, goes its round. We have thus often pass- 
ed an hour very merrily ; some droll stories, or a song, 
occasionally inducing the officer of the watch to peep 
down the sky-light in envy of the uproarious mirth 
bdow. 

Again upon deck for a stroll, and examination of the 
elements upon which our fiite, as well as our humour, so 
much depends. One may, perhaps, scat himself com- 
fortably upon the breech of a carronade to study his 
Spanish ntunmar ; another disposes himself still more 
comfortably to sleep ; a third hauls in the fishing-line, 
which is generally towing astern, to catch what it can. 



seen distinctly the scene in ** Midas," repretemin| i 
descent of all the ffods and goddesses, but with a loki 
nity of beauty and brilliancy of odours hi surpua 
the boasted art of man. ' , 

Thus we used to gaze, with equaipleasure asd ulq 
ration, till darkness dropped her curtain, and hid th« 
truly res{dendent beauties from our view. Tviii^ 
can scarcely be said to exist; fi>r no sooner doei the s 
set in these latitudes, than the night suooeeds. 

At seven-bells in the last dog-watch, tea is umoosM 
when those who wish to steam themselfes fiv half ^ 
hour, descend to do so. Shortly after this aUmoM 
operation, sighs and yawns proclaim the appnac^ 
hour for bed, and before two-bdls are stro^ m^k 
watch, some are already ** turned in" and &it Kca 
in the spells of sleep. Others may prefer remui 
upon deck, listening to the sailor's song, sometimaM 
and merry, sometimes dismally pathetic; or, it nark 
reclining over the gangway, i(&y gazing on theipu^ 
lustre of the moon, as it dances on me gentilY ri;|ii 
waves, or in thofightful remembranee of those nr in 
or mayhap, in deeper meditation still— for at wk:^ 
hour, whc»i all is serenity and calm at sea, a boiTi 
will also reign in the heart, and the thoughte willnti 
heaven. Be this as it may, the nisht p as s e s vnjtm 
how or other, and day returns and is killed m thesa 
manner as the preoemng. 

If, firom the foregoing representation, it appein Ik 
our lifo on board the Frouc is not very frobaaBt i 
must not be supposed that we are miserably ddl, tkiy 
it may be reasonable to conclude that we 9SKaiumk 
ourselves, particularly in a foul wind witha kafn 
rather •queamioh^ and our spirits not soiigl ■ oar 
thermometers. - 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pais the Eqastor— A Comet— MafeUan Cloada^-Miksf i}« 
In a Gale— Enter ibe River Plate— DtsappotftUDOit b Lai| 
•••Tenniuation of tlie Voyage. 

November 5. This day is an epoch in aUcajr 
nals, havinr at eight o'clock A. M^ passed thesH 
and entered the southern hemisphers; a drcoilB 
which seemed to create a sensation of pleasnreBett 
like what travellers experience when thev haie ^f 
all the bad road on their journey, and unen tistvli 
is still before them, besictes being shorter, is opoifii 
down hilL Our hopes of a fovouraUe tenniDa!isik< 
voyage are raised to the utmost But, opoDfkit^ 
these hopes repose? — ^Alas! upon the vio^j 
the waves, the very scgierlatives of infionstancjui* 
appointment 

8th. Close hauled upon the larboard tack,*^ 
made pfood upwards of two degrees and a hiifw 
tude smce yesterday at noon. I had almost i^ 
to make mention of a comet, which is Airly ^oi^ 



of a place in a journal, as it is not an ereiy^^Jjr 
for astronomers inform us, that, from the p^«' 
years before Christ, up to the year 1811, <*^"[L 
eight comets have been known to appear to the 'v0\ 
tants of our earth. The celebrated one^thii!i|^ 
every body saw, and the tail of it, according to SirVt 
liam Herschell, expanded over a space of more thtsi* 
millions of miles! 

From the comet to the clouds is a very natsnl tiav 
tion ; and therefore I take this opportunity of hko^ 
the ♦* Magellan douds,*' which are also ^^^T^ 
way. They are called after MajfcUan, the ww* 
circumnavi^tor, who, upwards oi three ^^""^ JT 
ago, gave his name to the intricate ^'^^'^'^''^^^^^^J^ 
em extremity of America, and who, it ispwto"^^ 
noticed the douds in question. ^^ 

Since we have been in the southern hemispWf ^ 
have found great pleasure, eveiy night, in admira? 
splendid beauties above, so difforent from thoec » 
northern heavens; but I do not think I should ta"* 
served the " MageUan douds" had they not been p«J^ 
out to me. They exist, however, and are alw^. ^ 
seen at night, each about the size of a **^'*tT*^j^ 
the cdour of a dean one, and the other »o°**"*^^ 
colour of our own cloth at the end of a week* 



three hundred years certain, perhaps ibej ''Vw 
with the worid ; and they may remain when, p***^ 



At the setting of the sun, particularly in the tropical 
latitud^ we occasionally found half an hour's amuse- 

ment m watching the ever-changin£ scenery of the , , j 

douds ; each person discovering something extraordinary ture, no human eye shall exist to look opoo ^j^, ^ 
in the various shapes they assumed; perhaps the like^ 12th. Remarkably foi6 weather; and ■'t^'T^^ 
If al. i__j _u «_- •_ t-i — •_ __ _^ ^__ thermometer in Uie sun indicates the ^^'*^^%i^^ 

124°, our light dressesy and a''^""*?^ ^-J*^*^^ 

preserve us to a great degree from its •^^^ ^ 

13th. SundAv : il hM^vwiIv dav in overf re^*'^ 



ness of the lord chancellor in his wIf, or of some le^on- 
derful . animal ; this was commumcated to the next 
neighbour, who had just discovered something else 
eqiuJly fontastic. I recollect, one evening, our having 



When once pointed out, it is very easy to ^ 
them from other douds. There they hate »« 



13th. Sunday ; a heavenly day m every 
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without a ripple on its snrfaee; the atmosphere le- 
rene tnd deer ; tiie akj without a doud, being ooe en- 
tire canopy of light aiure, beautifiillj brilliant ; a gentle 
refrething breeM, a little abaft the beam, haa juat fiwoe 
sufficient, with all sail set, to fim us along at the rate of 
fire miles and a half an hour:— >the whole world would 
be sailora, were the ooean and the winds as smooth and 
placid at all times as we find them now. 

17th. Fresh and fiur, indeed, is the breease that now 
makes the waves ^so gaily curl before our dashing 
prow;** eight, nine, and ten anots an hour are run off 
■ritli ease, anid right joyful is every oounte&anoe, for ap- 
pearances are such as to eikourage the hope that tus 
pace will last till we reach our destination. 

18th. The sea runs high, and the wind whistles through 
(be cordage in that uMrarnfol tone which adds so much 
bo the imposing solemnity of a storm. Fortunately for 
IS, we have it abaft the beam, and are enabled to oarry 
m gitJlantly before it, having performed S94miles since 
fesiterday. 

Tkat large IM of the southern ocean, the albatross, 
mm been winging his rapid flight round us, with as 
nach ease as if we were ^otionlBss as the for distant 
lock which, p e rhaps, he had just left, although at the 
ime we were running at the rate often knots. 

19th. •• Harder yet, it stiU blows harder .'*' We are 
low acuddiitf berore the gole with top-gallant sails over 
boble-reefed topsails, rolSng gunnels in, andever^ ttm- 
ler aod^ilank of the ship creaking in horrible discord, 
n prcxxf of their laborious exertions in the heavy sea, 
kroofffa which we have again doughed 334 miJes in 
weo^fbar hourt. ^ 

9(kn* Loader roars the tempest; the ocean foams in 
iiry aroynd us ; and a dark gloomy sky^ frowns upon us 
Tom above. We are now dnven on at the rate of ten 
i»d eleven knots an hour ; the ssa oooasionaBy making 
1 dear sweep over the vessd, as die rdk and labours in 
the storm ; and wooderfol it is how these little ships 
Ntflive a gale, for in a heavy sea they are as often under 
!he waves as above them. 

21st. Last night the gale considerably increased, and 
m£bT9 daylight this morning the boatswain^s hoarse 
oloe was heard summoning aU bands to send down 
»p.g«Jlant yards, to strike top-gallant masts, and reef 
nd lurl the necessary sails, which is called ** m&king 
U 9nug;^ but, woe is me! what a seal and what a 
hip ! and what a berth ! for 9fmgnu$ ! 

3Sd. The gale has abated, the sea has subsided, and 
or ship seems once more at her ease. 
^ Altar a voyage of Bfij'S^fe days, and at the oonchi- 
son of a storm, one might imagine that the cry of 
* Land ho !" in the neighbourhood too of the anxiously 
last red port, would be a cheering consdation to sea- 
vom travellers. At seven o^clock this morning, land 
■as descried ftxNn the deck ; but its low, barren, inhos- 
pitable aspect, added to the unpleasantness of the wea- 
tor and the continuance of the wind directly against 
IS, destroyed all the happy eflfects of this usually weK 
ome announcement. 

525th. The wind changed in the course of last night, 
Lnd increased to a gale, which drove us out to sea, af. 
er bein^ within a fow mike of our port. The weather 
s now 00 excessively cold and blustering, that, had I 
lot passed the £!quator, I might have bMn disposed to 
maf ine that our captain had smuggled us to the coast 
^Nova Zambia. After beating alMUt for sixteen hours 
igalnat a head sea, a strong current, and a foul wind, 
ye were at last compelled to yield to such powerfol ad- 
rersariee, by furling our sails, and letting go an anchor, 
hm ground here answering almost every where for that 
ravpoee: but no shelter whatever is obtained from 
^itlier the winds or the waves; every thing must de- 
fend upon the strength of the cable. 

S6th. We rode out the gale perfectly safe, and at 
three o'clock this morning the wind came round to a 
byourable point, when we weighed anchor, and made 
an sail up tne stupendous, but whdiy uninteresting ri- 
ver Plate, which is 120 miles wide at its mouth, and 
not less than from twenty to thirty in any one part for 
a diatance exceeding 150 miles inland. 

In the course of the day, the rigging of the ship, 
from top to bottom, was literally covered with long fine 
cobwebs that had been blown off the shore, having at- 
^^^bed to them their insect manufacturers, who dispersed 
^%mselves in thousands over our decks. We saw 
m^n the distant hills along the coast immense 'herds 
'f^ cattle, which sufficiently assured us, that what we 
'V4 so often heard respecting the cheapness of beef in 
Sis country might well be the case. Our captain said, 
'Vat in hia first voyage to Baenos Ayres, he received 



from an American gentleman seven good bullocks for 
three English sheepb 

In the evening, a pilot came on board, which saved 
the necessity of putting into Monte Video: and a fine 
fresh breeie flivonring us, we made all possible sail for 
Buenos Ayres, with confident hopes of arriving on the 
morrow. In the course of the night, however, we were 
again baffled by ^variable winds, and compelled to come 
to an anchor in the middle of the river, which, not- 
withstanding its magnitude, is of extremely intricate 
navigatioiC being in some places so shallow, that we 
had only two foot depth of water beyond what the ship 
requiied. 

37th. This day we were riaited by vast numbers of 
moths, and various small birds, some of the latter of 
beautiful plumage. About dusk in the evening, 
swarms of dragon.flies infested the ship ; and we saw a 
flight of wild ducks, which I mention as the first inti- 
mation I had of being in flesh water, although in the 
river ; fbf at this moment no land is to be seen on either 
side of us from the deck, and but very fiuntly from the 
mast-head; all around has still the appearance of the 

99th. By taking every precaution and making "ott 
SfNtf ,*' we have weathered a tempestoous night ; and at 
dayiiffht this morning, the gale baring mcoerated, we 
weighed, and ones more set sail for Buenoe Ayrea, with 
stronij^ hopes of being able to reach the roadstead be- 
fore night At twoo*clock in the afternoon those hopes 
vaniahed. 

The wind headed os so strongly, that the oqitain re- 
solved to give up Buenos Arras and to try for the har- 
bour of Ensenada, twenty-nve miles nearer to us than 
the former; but the pifot not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with that harbour, declined taking the ahip 
in ; we iherefbre came to an anchor about nine miles 
fi:oin the land, and sent one of our boata on ahore to 
procure a pilot acquainted with the place. Our chief 
commissioner went in the boat, for the purpose of pre- 
paring good cheer, hiring hor s es, and getting, by the 
time we should land, every thing ready fbr conveying 
us all, bag and baggage, to Buenos Ayres. 

We knew there could be no lack of horses, and were 
therefore quite delighted at the idea of a gallop along 
the fiat which extMids the whole length of the coast, 
and, indeed, fbr at least seven hundred miles into the 
interior. 

It being nearly four o'clock in the afternoon when 
the boat with our general went on ahore, before a fine 
stiff breeae, we allowed him an hour to go, and a full 
hour and a haHf to return, which, peihaps, was little 
enough, considering the distance; but we on board 
were deli|^htfblly impatient ; and, as delight takes no 
heed of timei we sirred no other idea to enter our 
heads than that of being in full gaUop within three 
hours and a half from the time our boat aboved off. 
Every thing on our parte was prepared to prevent a 
moment's £lay ; there waa not a ains^ article, from a 
bale of pack-saddles to a night-cap, that was not pack- 
ed in readiness to disembark: even pistols were primed 
and loaded for defence against casnaltiee in the strange 
country in which we were about to trust ourselves. 

A full hour more than the time we had judged the 
boat required to return, passed heavily away, and still 
no sign of her appeared ; although we could see distinct^ 
ly five miles from the ship, before the sun set and left 
us in darkness, with blue devils. 

30th. Precisely at one hour after midnight, the cap* 
tain came to my berth, and awakened me finom a state 
which must have prev%d to him that I had forgotten all 
the cares of this worid. '* Here,"* said he, ^ia a letter 
from the general; and so exhausted are my boat*a crew 
m pullmg off agauist wind and tide fbr the kst six 
hours, that had they had one mile farther to pull, they 
ctfold not possibly have reached the ship.*' They were, 
in truth«^ completely **• knocked up.** The general's 
letter, according to rule, commenced by stating his 
^ safe arrival,** which we (fbr all assembled to hear the 
news) were very happy to learn. The next paragraph 
seemed to give peculiar satisfaction. ''Horses in 
abundance, and all ready ; do not, upon any account, 
forget to bring our own saddles, as so long a ride with 
those of the country will probably be found very uneasy 
and galling.** 

He also recommended us not to neglect the pack-sad- 
dies fbr conveying our baggage, and said, **We can 
easily reach Buenoa Ayres to-night, slthough it may 
be a little late ; but, if the boat should happen not to 
get on board soon enough, I shall, in that case, not ex- 
pect you till the morning, when yon can come to break- 



fost, aind come early.*' The letter then mentioned the 
sorry kind of lodging he had got into, which we should 
have been hearti^ ^d to have shared with him : but 
such was not our dMtiny, for this whole business ended 
in one general disappointment. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, tlie captain, expect- 
ing a fovourable change of wind, weighed and made 
sail, not fbr Ens en ada, not to ^in the general ** early in 
the morning,** butr— once agam fbr Buenos Ayres, now 
only twenty-six miles distant. The disappointment of 
the passengers was great indeed, and how long the ge- 
neral waited breakfost for us I have yet to learn. 

The wind did not, as the captain expected, change 
in our fovonr, but continued obstinately un&vourabie 
fbr fifteen hours, the whole of which time it took us to 
work up the river. 

At eleven o*clock at night we anchored, ai Uml^ in 
the wild open roads of Buenos Ayres, about eight 
miles distant fiom the town; but were it not that we 
could discover, at day-light, the domes of cathedrals, 
the steeples of churches, and the long white ranges of 
buildings, we might still imagine ourtolves in the midst 
of the ocean, for so low and flat is the land that none 
could be seen from our deck. 

Here terminatea a voyage of exactly nine weeks, 
which, although commonly performed in eigl^, some 
times in seven, is not considered anlong the worsi 
No veasel could have been more baffled than the little 
Frolic with unfkvourable winds and bad weather ; . 
theiefbre, reader, if you are now complaining of weari- 
ness, stupidity, and snmis, I fain would ask, what could 
you have expected otherwise, during a tedious, uninte- 
resting voyage across the dreary Atlantic ? 

CHAPTER V. 

A sudden atonn— Awkward tendiiw of tbe p— en gua Arrival «c 
Buenoa Ayrea— Faunch*B boteh- Caotion to aenranla — Chaiige in 
eccle ai aai ka i afmrt—Adver t iaaui en ta io tbe aewapapera. 

December 1st. On board H. M. brig Frolic, at single 
anchor, in the outer roads of Buenos Ayres. In n^ln- 
em dimes, this month is usually accompanied with 
hail, rain, storm, and all the severities of winter; but 
not even upon the bleak coast of Lai^and, has it ever 
been ushered in with a more tremendous warring of 
the dements than we have just experienced. 

Scarcely had we secured our ship at anchor, when 
the whole horizon became envelopea in one continaed 
blaxe of lightning, for so vfvid were the wide-extending 
flashes, that their intermission was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and so daaling as to be quite overpowering to the 
si^t 

Thunder, at the same time, burst over our heads. 
Deepening and «raahliif aa *twoiild rend tlie worid : 
the wind blew with the fbry of a hurricane : then fol- 
lowed a shower of hail, which cannot be better describ- 
ed than in the words dTone of the sailors, who exdainu 
ed, ''These lumps of ice are battering upon our decks 
like grape-abot'* When the hail ceaied, the rain pour- 
ed in torrents, the stars lost all their lustre, and the 
moon, usually so brilliant here, assumed a blood-red, 
gloomy appearance, that added considerably to the aw- 
mlness of this tremendous gust, for it did not last above 
half an hour. Storms of this kind are ^nerated in the 
Andes, and rushing with unresisted vidence over the 
pampa$f are thence called pampero:* 

At eight o*o]ock in the morning, the weather having 
sufficiently moderated, the captain, with the mails, 
went on shor6 in the launch, accompanied by all my 
eompagnon$ de voyage. It being requisite that some- 
body should remain on board with the baggage and 
sundry other artides, I vdonteered to do so, as I per. 
cdved my firiends would consider it a severe punish- 
ment to be deprived of the first possible chance of gain, 
ing their liberty, and I did not wish, for the sake of 
avoiding a few hours longer confinement, to inflict that 
punishment on any of them. Away they went in full 
glee, although in a rough sea, and with a strong breCM 
nearly right against them, leaving me in solitary con<. 
finement to await a similar enjoyment at a future op- 
portunity. 

3d. A fine, calm, sun-shining morning as ever graced 
the month of May. 

I oonfoss, I folt my sditude more irksome than I ex- 
pected; and began to wiah for my release with some de. 
gree of impatience, fbr it was late before the boat re. 
turned ; and when I questioned the coxswain upon the 
cause of his delay, he gave me so lamentable an ac 



a 







• Poa^^ in tbe PemviaB or Qoicliaa laagoage, aignttea a plahi 
-AUiM fMtf-^ great plain. 
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cocmt of the adventoret of hb psssengon, that 1 fyand 
I bad occasion to rejoioe, rather than repine, at my do* 
tention on board. Such is Hie ! and such it man !— as 
Matthews observes, "* like a lobster in boiling water, 
restless and never satisfied !** 

The boat had been so crowded with mail.bags, port- 
manteans, passengers, and other lumber, that the men 
could not use their oars with proper effect; and the 
wind having increased after putting off from the ship, 
it was soon found that they could not possibly fetch the 
landing-pUce at the town, while, from the strength of 
the current against them, to regain the ship was 
equally impossible. The boat, moreover, from being so 
long out of use, and exposed to so much heat as we had 
experienced in the tropical latitudes, was, as the cox- 
swain very significantly remarked, ^ like an old ba^cet," 
and leaked as fast and faster than all hands could baio 
the water out. 

In this dilemma there was nothing else ibr it than to 
** up helm" and run fer the nearest land wherever they 
conM fetch it. This they did ; but from their total ig- 
norance of the soundings, and the shallowness of the 
water along the coast, the boat grounded fall a quarter 
of a mile from the shore. The alternative of sitting 
quietly in the boat up to the knees in dear water, or of 
jumping overboard up to the middle in muddy water, 
bow remained ; and the latter was unanimously prefer- 
red, because it was supposed that they were only the 
distance **of a pleasant walk through the fields*' from 
fiuenos Ayres. Overboard they aooordingly sprang, 
and waded in high spirits to terra firma.* 

At a distance, a cart with a yoke of oxen hove in 
sight, and was soon ** brought to," boarded, and the 
owner engaged, but in what language is not known, to 
convey tM mails and luggage to the town ; the part^ 
escorting it on feot, with our gallant captain at their 
head. 

The^ had not proceeded much beyond an hour or so, 
when It was generally felt that the pUasttre of the walk 
was yet to come ; for ankle^eep pools, deeper sand, and 
still deeper mud, seemed to increase as they advanced, 
without the gratification of beholding the semblance of 
a ** green field,** or even of a road, to give stability to 
their footing, or to encourage their already lagging 
steps. All round them was a flat wilderness, without 
any thing in view except the dingy dome of the. cathe- 
dral of Buenos Ayres, which acted as a sort of beacon 
to their land of promise, still far distant ; for they as- 
certained that the full measure of thirteen miles, from 
the place where the boat grounded, must be made good 
befere they could reach ue city. By turns, one, and 
sometimes two, would throw themselves fer a tpeU 
upon the crying, jolting, bullock-cart, and in this way 
they all arrived, oZtve, at the English Hotel, just as the 
sun was about to leave them in ue lurch. 

I congratulated myself in having remained quietiv 
on boar<^ then, stepping into the boat, took my ieave of 
the Frolic. 

When about a hundred yards from the shore, we 
we^ met by one of those carts upon amazingly high 
wheels, drawn by two horses, which line the beadi, and 
are in attendance to receive passengers from the boats, 
which cannot approach nearer to the landing place on 
account of the shallowness of the water. In this cart 
I was conveyed fbJl gallop to FauDch*s Hotel, where 1 
took up my quarters in Buenos Ayres ; and here i need 
not detain myself fer the purpose of writing an elabo- 
rate history of the place or of its inhabitants, fer the 
subject has been forestalled by at least a full score of 
authors and travellers of every denomination. 

Faunch*s is considered the principal hotel in the city, 
out of compliment, I suppose, to the proprietors, who 
are English; but there is nothing whatever in the 
whole stragglinff building, witbin doors or without, that 
can induce an English traveller to fiincy himself in an 
English hotel. My bed-room, selected as one of the 
very best in the hou»e, was not many degrees more ca- 
pacious than my berth on board the Frolic My bed 
was certainly good enough fer any body, being com- 
posed of a hard straw mattrass and dean sbeetit, which 



* The manner of landing at Baenoe Ayrea ft thus described by 
Mr. Uaigh, « recent traveler : 

** A« it will low water, the boat could only tpprosch to within a 
quarter.^r a mile of the ehore, and f was struck by the curknis m<ide 
of landing. A number of light carta, drawn by two borafSiOoe with 
a wild lookiiie Indian on bit back, approached the buat for the 
pattengert. The ricketty ttate of tbete vehicles, which ate CMn- 
poted of cane, and open at the bottom, expotnt toe occu|-ant to a 
loakUig before he reaches the thure ; and at he it dragged iJowly 
through the water to the beach, he beait more reeunMance to a 
criminal on the eve of making hit exit fkrom this world, than a tra- 
veller about to enter a great capital.**— £<<. 



were all I desired. Being, however, somehow or other, 
exceedingly addicted to having my little comforts about 
me, and wishing now and then to have a retreat 
whither I might retire with only my own company, 1 
felt considerable inconvenience in finding no more 
space than just stifficient to contain my portmanteaus, 
over one of which I was always obliged to stand astride 
when in the room. The door openM abruptly into the 
yard or court, as is ustul in this ootmtry, where all 
rooms have free communication with the, street; in 
short, the habitation was what in England is called an 
** out-bouse,*' which might be considered a very conve- 
nient place fer keeping coals, or where a sportsman 
might probabhr tie up his dogs.- 

Alderman Rowcrof^ had slept in the sane room, and 
being asked the first morning, how he had been lod^^ed ? 
his answer was, ** As well as could be expected, consider- 
ing Fiunch had given me a bed in the stable.'* 

The walk and floor of this apartment were nearly 
covered with what at first gave me considerable alarm ; 
but being assured that I should not be molested, I took 
courage, and found that I was not deceived. This was 
a colony of ants, which had their settlement in one of 
the beams of the roof, and having several roads to it, 
they were spread in divisions of millions over the room, 
but always preserved the nicest order and regularity in 
their ranks. Day and night their industry was unceas- 
ing, and I suppose of too much interest to themselves 
to admit of their interference with others, fer I never 
feiuid the least inconvenience from them, but oflen 
much amusement in observing their curious labours. 
Sweets seemed to be their great allurement, for the su- 
gar-bowl every morning was found in their entire pos- 
session, and to dislodge them was no easy task. Per- 
haps no house in Buenos Ayres is altogether fi^e from 
them. 

The living at Faunch's Hotel was very fiur, and con- 
sidering that the markets here are not very reasonable, 
his prices were not extravagant. I'be cheapness of 
beef is counterbalanced by toe deamess of vegetables; 
fiiel also is to be included amongst articles of high price 
and scarcity.* 

The city of Buenos Ayres eoven a very great extent 
of ground, owing to the plan generally adopted by the 
Spaniards throi^liout South America, of making the 
streets cross each other at right angles and ferm regn^ 
lar paralleloj^rams. Many of the streets are two, and 
soma, I brieve, three miles in length; but from the 
bam-like appearance of the houses, the narrowness of 
the streets, and the total absence of equipages, it is difl 
ficult to imagine oneself in a large, populous, and 
thriving capital The Spaniards did nothing either for 
its convenience or its embelliahment ; but since the 
revolution, many improvements have taken place, and 
many more are contempUted. 

Tne theatre is the great national attraction; the 
people, indeed, take so much delight in theatrical repre- 
sentations, that parties are mfde to attend even the re- 
hearsals. I had the honour of being invited, and slept 
for two hoturs at one of those dullest of all amusements 
— the rehearsal of a bad comedy. The operas here, 
however, are not to be despised. I saw H Barhiert di 
Shnglia perfermed in a verj creditable manner, one or 
two of the performera in which would have received ap- 
platise on any stage. 

Notwithstanding the perilous narigation of the river 
Plate, BueLos A^res has more trade with Europe than 
any other town m South America. Ships of all nations 
carry merchandixe to this city, whence it is conveyed 
on mules, pr in bullock-carts, to the interior. The 
carriage of goods is, however, extremely expensive, 
which may appear extraordinary in a country where a 
yoke of foe oxen, well trained, can be purchased fer 
ferty or fifty dollars, and a good horse for fifteen dol- 
Ian ; though a firet-rate animal, fer luxury, may cost 
fifty a or hundred dollars. 

My servant, with whom I had fair recommendations 
in London, deserted me a few days aflor my arrival, in 
consequence of finding out that toe wages of the coun- 
try were higher than Siose which be obtained from me. 
I gave him, by agreement, thirty guineas a year, which, 
fer all he had to do, was ample ; but in Buenos Ayres 
be learned that he could earn double that strai, and 
therefere sought an opportnnity to **give me warning,*' 
imreasonably expecting to have his passage from Eng- 
ian'd free. He was not aware, however, that in conse- 



quence of simOar tricks pl^red by nany of hii foi^ 
sion on their arrival fVum Europe, the govsnuBeotd 
Buenos Ayies had very oonsideratdy ptned i u 
making all contracts exeeuted in Eunpe biuijiil 
South America. By virtue of this law I obttioed a i 
cree against him fer the thirty-six pooodi which ij 



paid for his passage; and when he was tapped on tl 
shoulder, and asked *^to pay or to prison,** he wa} 
preferred remaining with his master; bat hie ■mm 
in rather harsh terms, dedined having any tbtnjat^ 
to do with him. 

Christmas-day ; certainly the very kottsit I si 
passed ; the thermomeler in the shade stood fir 
houra at 9(K>. The heat was really intolenbie. 

I dined with H. B. Maieety*s Consol^SeBenl to 
republic, who entertains m the style, and with Us. 
pitality of an English gentleman. He is deeened)^ 
teemed at Buenos Ayres, and must be so in any iu; 
diplomatie situation, to which bis Ulenti bid hk 
promote him. 

I observed no religious p r oce ssi ons, nor inyof 
ceramonies usually perfermed at this (sitiTei. 
Religion hero is no longed what it wai a few yeen 
but although there may be nothing to kanot b 
abolition of many absurdities, yet can will be rmu 
in. curbing that injudicious spirit of wbieh thnesA 
tainly some appearance, and which, ainiof tt ni^ 
license, maymiss the mark, and termimte is nM 
aiutfehy--of all disastera the most fetal thateubdj 
a state. 

With respect to the pope, the Amerioaoelitsig/eBi 
nothing about his holiness. America is is JidbpoiM 
of Rome, as Rome is of Aaierica; the fint Wyof 
the peo|^ think that they may redress tbeiriedi^ 
tical grievances, and regulate tlie fbrms led kM 
their religion, withoaC the necessity of lnT8rn|di 
Atlantic ocean to consult the Holy See oo tnjU 
repair that may be requisite fbr the moveaenttfh 
machinery of their chiurch. As well, it has beaii| 
might an inhabitant of Paris keep his watefaoaM 
Pekin. 

Having leit the bmd of liberty and arrivedini 
where slavery exists, an Englishman, taking t^ 
the public papen for the first time, cannot botexp 
verr strange sensations upon seeing men, woffio, 
children, advertised fer sale amongst homegycatde, I 
ton ale, fresh butter, and goods of all sorts; ui 
horses, warranted sound aii^ fVee from viee. 

In one of these papere I observed that ffood ckcr 
slavery. Burton ale a^ strong negroee, were i ' 
all to be had m the street of Piety ! {eaUe de U 

From another I copied the following: 



" 8e Vende, una ciiada aana 
y lin VIcioe, en camidad de 309 
pesos. £n esta oficina daran 
raaon.** 



To be Mid, afe 
sound and firee from 
300doUaia.loqfDiRiti 



I have frequently seen in the **Fanner*0 ^^--m 
cow with her first calf advertised for sale, bat I^ 
saw till now im advertisement like the feUowiof 

'• Be Vende, una MulatiUa To be •old a yousf M 
■ana sin vicios, prinieriza, con found and widwoi TJ ee,* 
leebe de cuatro meaes. Ka la ber6mttiM,udfBni^^ 
caaa de Eapoaitoa daran raacm.** milk. Inquire at tbe ti^* 

foundlii^. 



* Since this period, Pauncli haa taken a larse bouae from Mr. 
Thwaites, an Bnglial) merchant, who apared neltlier paini nor ex 
pense In fitting it up witli ail tlie coinfort and convenimce of a 
Hm-nae boiei, and it now ouly requires good auendance to make 
it ao in every reapect 
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OHLAPTER VI. 

Teparatiraia to croM the Painpa»— LesTe Batnoc Ayicfl with a 
fbmiidablecavalciidc— R«!glon of thMtlet— Appethe of the Peone* 
— G«uclio8— Bteeaeho— Bxceaaive beeb •Punpa Tndlans— TriAlng 
coBwkteraiioo set om a bullock— Confufkm oocasloned \if a Pam> 
pero — bDioeaae herds of catUe oo the Pampas— Extent of the 
Pampas— Coaipafboo of the scenery of the Pampas with the 
Steppes of Russia. 

December ^Sth. Heat excessive, which makes one 
if the preparations for our joome j across the Pampa$ 
"ery IsLborions, that of stowing our baggage-^sarts, two 
if which we have ptirchasea. These are capacious^ 
tide, nnooiith-looking vehicles, with cane sides, and roof 
iovered with hides, the body balanced upontwoprodinoas- 
y high wheels, for the convenience of passing throng riv- 
ers. We have also purchased for our own conveyance a 
iong^ coach, called here a gaUra, the seats running side- 
teay 8, and the door at the end : being perfectly new, it dost 
[>ne thousand and forty-five dollars, which at the present 
rate of exchange is not quite two hundred pounds sterlit^. 
The carriage we brought from England was foiund totalfy 
unfit for the roads of this coimtry, the axletree being 
mac^ too harrow and the wheels much too low; besides, 
on the score of capacity^ it was altc^ther inadequate to 
the accumulation of goods which all and each of us had 
provided, as well for general conyenience as for individual 
comfort. Gems, pistols, hams, and sabres ; ntm, brandy;' 
powder, and shot ; chronometers, sausages, thermome- 
ters, barometers, and biscuits; telescopes, books, pens, 
ink, and sugar ; a change of linen, raiors, soap, lemons, 
and oranges ; after the most ingenious packing, and to 
say nothing of the contents of our own pockets, left but 
very scanty room for ourselves, and vHien each had set- 
tled into his place, there was just room, and no more, 
to «ve Carlo a berth on a Cheuiire cheese. 

According to the custom here of posting, each horse 
Is ridden by a postilian ; and as eadi of our vehkdes re- 
%oired four horses, we were under the necessity of hiring 
nine peoiug* for the journey : one horse in each carriage 
is always ridden by a postilion from the post houses, for 
the purpose of coooucting the animals hoaie. 

We also hired a a^^ataz^ who superintends the pevne*^ 
manages the concerns of the journey, and is sup p osed to 
possess ingenui^ sufficient to repair the frec^uent dama- 
ges that occur ; for which purpose the requisite tools are 
provided, and amongst thcon, spades, shovels, and pick- 
axes, must not be forgotten, as there are many opportuni- 
tiea of converting the peones into pioneers. 

In the cool c^ ftie evening, aAer the moon had risen, 
we lefl Buenos Ayres, a formidable cavalcade ; the galera 
taking the lead, uie two baggage carts following, and the 
capatat bringing up the rear : our twelve horses, nearly 
ta wild as tiie twelve postflions who mounted them, 
Toddiop fruitless efforts to firee themselves from their 
ifexterouviiders. Some of these were negroes, but most 
of fhem, notwithstanding thei/ originality and novel ap. 
peaiance, recalled fm-ciUy to my memory tiie ** Boys** of 
my native land. 

The uncombed, dishevelled locks— 4fae once Madk hat 
of many dinted shape, pitched some how or other on the 
head — the rent garment of a species of friexe— 4he bare 
leg, mdifierent to a squeeze behveen the ho r ses t he spur 
(a most unmercifiil instrument of punishment in this 
country) attached to the naked heel — the itmLmay-eare 
kind c^way in which they galloped us through ruts, over 
stones, and round ehar^ comer»---4he flourish of the whip 
above the head— the wdd shriek to encourage the horses 
to ffo fiibter when the animals were going as fost as they 
had power to go-— the arch glance of pride and satisfoc- 
tion oecasionauy cast backwards ot the passengers with- 
in, and accompanied with a touch of the hat, evidently 
meaning, "Tiiere's driving for you, your honour!"— 
altogether awakened reflections in my mind that occupied 
me very happily until we stopped at La Flgnra. 

Hiis is the first post firom Buenos Ayres, and here we 
were to pans the night, and have a specimen of the ac- 
commodation we were to expect upon a journey of seven- 
teen hundred fhigUsh miles. When ;sve arrived, the in- 
habitants, I suppose, were all in bed, for not a soul ap- 
peared, and all doors were ishut, except one of a detached 
euthoose, consisting of four bare walls, a thatched root 
and mod floor, which was the post house, that is to say, 
the travellers^ hoteL Those who chose to enter it did so, 
and spread their mattrassee upon the floor : I preferred 
the open air, and selected a berth under the galera, tiie 
inside being occupied by our chief commissioiier, who^ 
of course, had first choice in these matters. 
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29th. Thermometer at noon 94°. We travelled this 
day only thirty-six miles, in consequence of being obliged 
to wait for one of the bagga|^ carts, which we had lost 
sight of in the rear, and which did not come up until the 
evening, when we ascertained the delay to have been oc- 
casion^ hj the axletree taking fire. 

30th. lliermometer 90^'. Detained the whole of this 
day at Canada de la Cruz, the fifth post, and about seventy 
miles from Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of repairing 
the wheels of our carts. It must here be observed, that 
not a particle of iron, not even a nail, is used in the con- 
struction of these vehicles ; they are every where secured 
with wooden pins, and bound with strips of hide, which 
very reasonablj^ prevents it being a matter of surprise, 
that in a galloping journey they niould occasionally re- 
quire repair. 

Baron Czettritz and I, to kill time, killed several cou- 
ple of a very large species of snipe, which, with doves 
and plover, afforded excellent sport; btit the sun soon 
compelled us to desist 

The country for leagues round is covered with thistles, 
which at this season are to be seen growing to the pro- 
digious height of eight, and, in some places, ten feet : 
cattle which go in amongst them to seek a shade from the 
sun, and to foied upon tm grass beneath, are completely 
concealed. These thistles* form almost the only fhel 
for the fow iohabitants who are scattered over this vast 
wilderness : not a tree is to be seen, with the exception 
of a fow peach trees, which have been planted in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the huts. 

31. Left Canada de la Cruz, but got no farther than 
Areco, one post of six leagues, where the repairs of our 
ba|[gage carts again compelled us to pass a day. 

Tne great number of dogs that are to be seen at all the 
posts has been noticed by every traveller in this country. 
They are commonly of large size, and, from the abim- 
dance of meat which they devour, in good condition. 
They give immediate warning df the approach of 
strangers, whqm they aU sally out to bark at, but seldom 
injure. 

In the evening we were sadly tormented by divers 
kinds of insects: they did not, however, prevent our 
peoneB firom ""^^ing a hearty supper, for these ten men 
devoured nearly two sheep at tnat meal. The sheep 
were fhll grown, of common sin, and cost three shillings 
each. Kming, skinning, roasting, and eating, did not 
exceed thirty-five minutes. They were devoured, as is 
customajry here, vnthout bread, or vegetables of any 
kind, llie latter, in this part of the country, at least, 
seem not to be considered amongst the necessaries of 
life. 

The Gauchos, or inhabitants of the endless plains 
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called pampas, are, in appearance, a fa» nee, Wt, in 
comparison with the peojsuitry of £Uigland and France, 
little better than a species of carnivorous baboon. Hieir 
immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep afford them 
sufiScient means of existence without trouble, and on 
these they live contented; bread and vegetables are. but 
littie thought of; not that they camnU be had firom the 
soil, but b^use it requires pains aiad labour to produce 
them. As to the ccnnforts of^social or domestic lUe,' even 
of the humblest kind, they are altogether unknown ; and 
yet I know not how it is, that I am neither disamxunted, 
dissatisfied, nor disi^eased, with any thing I have hitherto 
seen of the habits or the cha r acter of these peoplct 



* At certain periods ol the year, wheo the clover vdthers, enor- 
mous thistles, ten or twelve mt high, suddenly shoot up, hem In 
the roads and paths, and form a dense and iropenetraUe bnrrier. 
Mr. H«ad remarks : " The sudden growth of these plants is ^nite 
astonidiing : and tlMMigh it would be an unusual misfortune in 
military history, yet it Is really possible, that an invading army, un. 
aequsinfed with this eouniry, might be imprisoned by these tmsiles, 
before they bad lime to escape from tliem.*"— JBrf. 

t Tlie title of Gancho is supposed to have been derived horn an 
Indian term literally slniM>«ng ** eye open,'* bestowed pnbably on 
account of their quickwghtoilnsss sir. Baigh says, ** A UKire Aank, 
free, and Independent Mng than the Oancbo, does not exist.** 
After describing Ids dress, saddle made of a simpie weodea tree, 
eovCTcd with leatiier, wHh a stirrup of wood fx rilver, and lUs silver 
or iron spurs of enormous dfcumftfenoe, and with sharp qiikes. 
he adds, '* He alwim carries tiie lasso, a rope made with twisted 
hide, about thirty-five ftec in leafth, and very slight and flexible : 
he forms one end into a slip noose, wliich he can throw over the 
head of any anbnal with unerring aim. He gathers the lasso into 
coils befoie he discharges it, always retataing hold of one end, and 
tlraa secures his obieet In this manner the wlM deer and ostriclies, 
which are feeler uiaa liorses, are geaerrriiy taken. SouMthnes the 
force of the bale ac the end breaks the victim's legs. A large 
carving kaife, abant fourteen inches hmg, placed in a leatliem 
sheath, which Is stuck In his girdle or leggings, completes the 
GattclM>*s ecfulpment, and thus amply aimed and mounted, he is 
tordofan lie beholds. The lk»n and tiger, the wild bull and horse, 
the deer and ostrtBh, SUke diead him. Be owns no master, ttllsne 



Doctor Johnson observes,^-and the traveller in South 
America must admit the truth of the observation, — that 
^ Every mode of life has its conveniences. Tlie idler, 
who habituates himself to be satisfied with what he can 
most eosUy obtain, not only escapes labours which ar^ 
often fruitless, but sometimes succeeds beUer than those 
who despise all that is within their reach, and think 
every thing more valuable as it is harder to be acquired.** 
It apoeani to me that the Gauchos are indifferent about 
any thing that is beyond their reach, and set no value on 
that which is hard to be acquired ; ergo^ they are satisfied 
with their life : and certainly 1 have never seen amongst 
them that abject, that degrading misery, which is so 
general among the peasantry of Erin go Inragh ! 

January 1, 1826. — ^This new year we commenced 
early, for at three o*clock we were ahready trnon our 
journey. The morning vvas delightful, and b^re the 
sun displayed his powerful influence, birds, animals, and 
insects, new to us, were to be seen in evory direction, 
enjoying the fi-eshness of the early hours, llie 6iseacAo, 
which some travellers have called the rabbit of the pam- 
pas, may, I think, with greater propriety, firom its size 
and appearance, be compared ta the badger, which it 
also equals in the severity of its bite and the tenacity 
of its hold: the flesh is by some considered excdlent 
food. 

As the day advanced the heat became dreadfbl, and 
two of our horses died upon the road firom its effects, 
aided, no doubt, by the murderous spurs of the riders, 
which are used with an indifference towards the aninial 
truly shocking. 

With resf^ect to the method in which horses are har- 
nessed in this cotmtry, I am doubtful if the drau^ be 
not more easy to them than by the mode adopted in 
Europe. Here, a very broad strong ffirth is used to the 
saddle, and under the flap, behind t£e rider's thigh. Is 
attached an iron ring, to which the trace is securedby a 
^^gl^ : ■<> that the whole draught depends upon the girth, 
and there is but one trace to each horse. From the 
moment of starting, the nnimals are made to canter, an4 
for three, four, or even five leagues, are seldom allowed 
to alter that pace, unless it be to quicken it into a gallop; 
trotting is never permitted. 

Towards evenmg we arrived at the poet of Areci&» 
and bathed in the river of that name; a considerable 
stream, but which the solar heat had rendered a complete 
warm bath. The post house here has a deep ^tdi round 
it, and a strong palisade to defend it fh>m the attecks of 
the Indians, who make incursions into this part of the 
country fh>m the Patagonian side, and have frequency 
driven off all the cattle within their range, murdering 
the men who chanced to fall into their hands, and making 
captives of the women and children. V ot many days 
before our arrival, a large body of these barbarians ap- 
peared, but the neighbourhood being apprised <3i thm 
advance, had assembled and defeat^ them. Measure* 
are now being taken for the better seciirity of the firon- 
tiers against them.* 

Baron Czettritz and I had an hour*s ^ceUent sport in . 
shooting vrild ducks, teal, snipe, and doves, all of which 
were in abundance. In the course of our rambles, I dis- 
covered a buUock that had fallen into a deep pit of water, 
out of which it struggled in vain to extricate itself. I im- 
mediately hastened, partly from motives of humanity, 
partly fi'om supposing it a subject of importance to tiEie 
owner, to acquaint tl^ post-master, who was proprietor 
of the soil for many miles round. He was sittmg under 
a shed, smoking a cigar, with not fewer than a dozen of 
his peoncB lying on the ground around him, indulgiiq^ 



ground, and In the whole couiue of his lifo, perhaps, Imb never 
visited a town, and hardly knows what a government Is.**— £d. 

^ *' The Indians*' s^s a traveller who has recently retoroed to 
tMa city from Buenos Ayres, "inhabit tlie namnas bevond the 
Christian boundaries. Tliey are the aboriginsils of tlie sou, and la 
very many respects, resemble the tribes ef North America. Like 
tbem»too, their numbers bavegreatlv diminis he d. Thegr are always 
in deadly feud with the Gauchos. They are free, foarlest, and h- 
rotious, never give nor receive quarfen', and wage a perpetual war 
ofeziemkination. Their prodigious fonts of iMrsemandiipaatoBisb 
even the Gauchos. They eweep over tlie plabw with the relentless 
fUry of their own pamperos, leaving nast and indiscriminate 
carnage 4n their pauL** Mr. Raigh declares that "Arora being 
constantlv on horseback, the Indians can scarcely walk.** Southey 
in the History of Brazil, states that in Parwuay ** even at ttie 
Ituiperia^ or drinking lioase, the people eontmue on horseback. 
Every thing is done on horsi^ck. If they Ash, tliey throw tiie 
not and draw it on horseback ; they draw water from the weD on 
bOTseback, they prepare the smallest quantity of mortar by rMfug 
upon It backwarda, and they who are withm reach of a dioitS 
usually bear mass on horseback at the daor. GamMing, howaver, 
makes themdisawont**--JEd. 
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in the tte«to, all of wliom I expected he would have in- 
stantly rooted to reribne the bullock when I delivered my 
breathless account of its fate; but, to my surprise^^and 
not a little to my annoyance, be received the intelli^nce 
with as much mdifference as if I had informed him of 
the fiite of a kitten. ** I suppose,** said he, with infinite 
composure, ** it wonted to cool itself.'* — *^ But,*' cried I, 
with infinite warmth, "wiU it not he drowned?"— 
**Quten BobeV^ (Who knows!) rejoined he, puffing 
away at his segar. 

We left Arecife in the evening, and proceeded eight 
leagues to Fonteiuebs, where we arrived very lato, hav- 
ing wandered firom the road to a considerable distance, 

in the dark. 

In the middle of the night, when all our senses were 
lulled in sleep, a sudden gust of wind carried off counter- 
panes, sheets, and sundry pieces of wearing apparel, be- 
^re the owners had time to secure them, or mdeed before 
they could imagine what had happened. It was really 
curious to witness the scene of boisterous confusion that 
so instantaneously succeeded the calm and quiet of sleep : 
the dreadful war-whoop of the Indians, rushing into our 
bivouac, could not have occasioned more vehement sensa- 
tions of alarm. I must confess, that when first startled 
from repose, I imagined that some such calamitous event 
had actually occurred, and in an instant I was in a posi- 
tion of defence with my double-barrelled gmi. The 
baron, I suspect, was under a similar apprehension, for 
I observed him staring wildly round him with his cou^ 
teau de ehat$e naked in his hand ; an instrument he al- 
ways carried about him by day, and at night placed un- 
der his pillow, pour tlrt sur de moi-meme, as he himself 
observed. 

A few drops of rain from a heav}( black doud, that 
hung like a mourning pall above us, with a loud (^p of 
thunder, restored our wondering and wandering senses, 
and these were warnings of wmch we all knew the ne- 
cessity of immediately availing ourselves. Here was to 
be seen a person, with legerdemain agihty, bundling up 
his bed and bed clothes, but in so violent a hurry as to im- 
pede the accomplishment of his object There were two 
others, each with his mattrass ana bedding in his arms, 
met precisely at the narrow door of the post house, which 
each hoped to enter /Srs/, but where they formed so de- 
termined a barrier, that neither their own efforts, nor the 
clamorous impatience of those without, could force a 
passage for many minutes. There ffoes Mr. Scriviner 
m^pursuitof his hat, and although right before the wind, 
wiu all sail spread full to the gale, he makes but little 
way, because particles of thistles an' sic like^ form a very 
unsteady footing for bare feet, and because a broad- 
brimmed strawhat has decidedly the advantage in such 

a chase. 

I cannot say that we suffisred so much firom the p*m' 
pero as firom apprehension, but we certainly had only 
time, after forcing the entrance into the hut, to save our- 
selves from a most violent rain, which lasted for two hours, 
and inundated the fiat around us. 
. 3d. A beautifully fine morning ; all nature refreshed 
by the last night's rain ; several ostriches and small deer 
were occasionally to be seen, without evincing much 
alarm at the rattling of our vehicles. 

The tail-piece to the preceding chapter represents the 
mode in which the Gauchos wlb their game on the 

pampas. 

We now bade adieu to the region of thistles, through 
which we had travelled for upwards of one himdred miles, 
and which, on each side of the road, extended as far as 
the eye could reach. At this season of the year, in con- 
sequenoe of these gigantic weeds bein? parched by the 
sun, the country, at a distance, had me appearance of 
being covered with ripe corn ; but the scene was too mo- 
notonous to afford any agreeable impression. Madame 
de Stael, on her journey mto Russia, remarks, ^ there is 
so mudb space that every thing is lost — ^" *• meme Us 
chateaux^ meme la popxdalion. On diroU qu*on traverse 
un payt dorU la riation vienl de s^en aller.*^ Here, on the 
contrary, the .traveller would say that he traverses a 
country where the nation is yet to come ; for ever3r thing 
exists as nature first formed it, unimproved, uncultivated 
untouched.* 



* From Mr. Head's notei we exuact the following vivid descrip* 
tlon :— " In the whole of this iinineDse reslon, th«'re is not a weed 
to be seen. Tbecoarsn grass is Its sole produce, and in the summer, 
wlien it is taigli, it is beauiiful to see the effect whicli the wind bar 
ia pasnng over this wild expanse vf wavinz grass: the shades be- 
tween the brown and vellow are beautifal. The 8cene is placid 
beyond description : oo habitation or human heing is to be seen, un- 
lev occadonuly the wild and picturesque outline of the Gaucbooo 
the horizon, his scarlet poncho or cloalc streaming horizontally he- 
hind him, his balls flying round his bead, and as he bends forward 
towards his piey, his hoise ftrainlng evsry nerve. Before him is 



On her lonely journey, Madame de Stael occaskmaUy 
saw palaces, chateaux, and villages, and met with several 
persons who complimented her upon her literary produc- 
tions. All these circumstances indicate intelligence, art, 
industry, and the presence of human beings, however 
thinly scattered over the country ; but in South America, 
for hundreds of miles, the traveUer sees nothing to remind 
him either of the one or the other. The wretched huts, 
caHed posts, cannot possibly be mentioned as an excep- 
tion, for they serve only to mark the place where horses 
may be changed, but where no sort of accommodation 
can be obtained ; and where their half dozen inhabitants 
exist, if not in primitive barbarity, certainly in primitive 
ipnorance of every thing in this world beyond their own 
limited necessities. 

Madame de Stael mentions another circumstance that 
must have tended to break the solitude of her journey, at 
the same time that it proved she was in a cotintry of ra- 
tional beings — I mean the fi-equent passing of couriers. 
As to the swiftness, I dare say we can equal it upon the 
pampas in South America, lor the gallop is the pace 
used from post to post ; and thb day, with our heavy 
baggage carts in company, we have travelled twenty-four 
leagues of the country, a distance not less than eighty 
English miles ; but since we left Buenos Ayres, we have 
met with only one solitary courier ; and m a distance 
little short of two hundred miles, with but one travelling 
party, which proved to be General Miller and his aid-de- 
camp, on their way to Buenos Ayres, to embark for Eng- 
land. The many and severe woimds which this distin- 
guishcd oflicer has received in the cause of liberty in 
the patriot service of South America, have compelled him 
to resign the governorship of Potosi, to seek a restoration 
of health in his native land.* 

January 3d and 4th. The weather has been extreme- 
ly hot, but from the current of air through the windows 
of our galera, which our (juick rate of travelling kept up, 
we sufiiered less inconvemence than might have been ex- 
pected. In our passage over an extensive morass, we 
bad frequent and formidable attacks fi*om the ** wing'd 
squadrons of beleag'ring flies," against the stings of 
which stockings and li^t trowsers were no protection. 
We passed the river SaladUlo, and one or two other 
streams, most of them insignificant ; though in the rainy 
season, which is approaching, they would no doubt occa- 
sion trouble and difficulty. 

After leaving the region of thistles before mentioned, 
we travelled for about 120 miles through a coimtry of 
more a^^reeable aspect, though not a t/ee as yet appeared 
to our view, the whole being one vast field of rich pasture. 
This is the true pampa of South America, of which we 
have of late years read and heard so much in Europe. 

Innumerable herds of cattle, the progeny, it is said, of 
six cows and a bull, imported rather more than two cen- 
turies ago firom Spain, range at large over this ever ver- 
dant siirface of inexhaustible luxuriance. I have been 
credibly informed, that their numbers at the present day 
bear no proportion to what they were before the devas- 
tating havoc of the late civil war ; still they appear to a 
European eye in coimtless mtdtitudes, and leave the 
traveller no longer cause to wonder that such fine ani- 
mals should, at one time, have been slaughtered in thou- 
sandsj merely for their hides. 

It is imagined Iff many persons in Europe that the 
cattle here are, for the most part, perfectly triW, without 
any particular owner, and that, like the deer or the os- 
triches which roam amongst them, they maybe hunted 
and killed by whomsoever pleases to do so. This I have 
been given to imdefMand was actually the case some fifty 
years ago ; but o£ late, the value of hides and tallow as 
articles of exportation, has induced a very jealous care 
on the part of the cattle-breeders of the pampas, who 
have each a private mark branded upon every animal, 
and which is registered to families, witii all the form and 
legality attendii^ arms and crests in the herald's office. 



the ostrich he is pursuing, the distance between them gradually di. 
minlshing, his neek stretctied out, and striding over the ground in 
the roost magnifteent slyle. but tbe latter is soon lost in the dis- 
tance , and the Gaucho's liorae is often below the horixon, while 
his head shows the chase is not yet decided. The pursuit Is teally 
attended with considerable danger, for the ground Is always under- 
mined by the blachachoe, and Uie Goucho often falls at full speed. 
If he breaks a Ihnb, his horse probably gallops away, and there he 
is left in the h»ng grass, until one of his comrades or children come 
to his assisunce, but if thay are unsucoeasful in their search, he 
has nothing left but to look up to heaven, and while he lives drive 
from bis bed tlie wild eagles, wtio are always ready to attack any 
fallen animal. The cituntry has no striking features, but it pos- 
sesses, like all the works of nature, ten thousand beauties. It has, 
also, the grandeur and magnificence of space, and I found the 
oHener I crossed it, the more charms I found in it*' — EdiUr. 

• " Memoirs of General Miller" have since been published, and 
thoat who have not read the interesting work, will, I am sure, cor- 
dially thank me for this little note strongly recommending iu 



I do not, however, assert that this jealooij exto^ « 
far as to prosecute, imprison, or traiispQit,ay euoii^ 
fenderj who, in want of^a hide, might kill an ox or ihtt 
for his purpose. I am quite satisfied, that if a proorieii 
of a herd of cattle, in riding amongBt them, hapMoe^k 
see a bullock or two recent^ killed and flayed, h vtii 
occasion nothing like the regret, horror, or reveDgtitk 
the melancholy spectacle of a iuue or a nheuant ti^ 
cherously noosed occasions in England. Idoobt if ib 
Gaucho wotild even pull up his horse to indulge fan 
moment in the contemplation of his loss ; he imvtit,^ 
deed, as he passed the spot, exclaim, **Ho! what ^ 
mischief is this !" and continue his ride, whs&a « 
singing, in tones ill according with feelings of wrm. 

This noble plain, entirely covered with paitiin,a 
tends many himdred miles into the itmxaadv^am, 
where it is yet imexplored. 1^. Humboldt calcohifii 
area at 70,000 square leagues. ^ This area," be tkm% 
** of the pampas of Tucuman, Buenos Avres, uui P^ 
gohia, (they are all united) is consequentlj four tinai 
krge as the area of all France." 

No lawn was ever laid down with greater prediak 
the hand of man, than this vast intermim^ |Jiiiki 
been by nature. Not a stone is to be seen od ki » 
face. I can scarcely give a better proof of die |6 
ness, and tmvar^ing smoothness of this pomps, tin Ij 
stating, that this day, (4th of January) we tnrelM 
with ease and facility from the post of Defflxtdndnk 
that of Fraylemuerto, a distance called tiurtf«« 
leagues, but which cannot be less than 120 £2|ii 
miles ; and this, considering our laden baggie cat 
and delays at post-houses in catching hoftti,iiMr- 
edly rapid travelling ; nor must it be forgoOa hi & 
same postilions (our peones) performed the^tii 
without any symptom of fatigue. 





rOSTIMO IN THE OALKRA AOEOSS THK fkJOA 

5th and 6th. Very hot weather. We left the 
and had not travelled many miles in the pro 
Cordova, befotre the ooimtry assctmed a paikiike 
ance, from trees and woods, which, since leaTin; 
Ayres, for the first time presented themfldroM 
view. The face of the coimtry, however, itill cglig 
a dead flat, the soil to all appearance like ridi fM 
motild. 

The river Teroero, whieh is navigable in some pM 
we crossed without any difficulty ; but at tbe Be* 
gundo, about twenty-five leagues farther, tow«nl> Oj 
dova, it required eight horses to drag each of tx' H 
riages through. Upon the banks of this rirerft"' 
extent shooting — wild ducks, snipes, doTCs, asd «« 
pigeons in abtmdance. 

We were particularly struck with the immense i* 
her of grasshoppers, as we imagined them, ^i^^v! 
were, in fiict, a small spe<:ies of locust, which, W » 
last two days, covered the road and adjacent ^ ■ 
miles, and upon which flights of hawks and kites »* 
to be seen gorging themselves. ^j 

I have remarked that the scenery c£ the w'^'"^ 
changed ; yet from the long continuance of the «wi 



ness, and Uie want of variety in the landscape, (tfie^ 
for instance, algaroba, chanar, and pequillin, ^^ 
the same species, mimosa) there is a ™<®*^{^ 
whole, which seems to have been already most acc^JJ 
ly described by Madame de Stael in her •* Dii 
d'Exil," when travelling through Russia; ^' * -^^ 
that account refers to a country at the other ^^^ 
the globe, it intrudes invdimtarily upon the p^ 
owing to the cxtravdinory resembla|D(e Jt^><^*'*/° "^ 
instances, to the features which prfiSnt thcftnsehc*'"^ 
and also to the feelings they excite m the ^f^ 
traveller. " Though f was driven with great rapwJ7j 
seemed as if I never advanced, so ™°°'*^?.'2,^ 
country. I was tmder that sort of^delusioo, which sow 



times 
going 



comes over us at night, when we """f^"^ a 
at a great rate, though never ftiniof noiQ 
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ot. I &iicied that this ooontiy was the image of infi- 
te spaoe, and that it would require eternity to travel 
roo^h it. There is scarcely any variety of trees in it ; 
i are even disposed to regret the absenoe of stones, so 
Mury are we sometimes of meeting with neither hills 
»r Tallies, and prooeeding on without seeing any new 
jects.** 

CHAPTER VIL 

rrival at Cordovt^Expenses of a fkmily in that dty— Father Lo* 
renzo— AitendantB at table— Departure frora €?ordova — VInchu- 
ca»— L«ocusta--Jesa Mona— Pott of Mocha — Change of acenery— 
Meeting of travellera. 

Jannar^ 7. E^ly in the morning we perceived, for 
te firat tune, a termination to the vast ocean-like plain, 
ver ^irhich we had travelled for more than five himdred 
dies. Large blue mountains appeared before us in the 
orizon, and were hailed by our party with feelings simi- 
LT to Uiose excited by the discovery of land, after a 
oyage at sea. As we advanced, the scenery became 
ncdy grand ; and was suddenly enlivened by the appear- 
nee of the city of Cordova, situated in a deep valley, 
ipon the edffe of a river, and extending like a vast pano- 
ama beneaUi us. 

We descended a long >teep hill, at which it was ne- 
essary to alight, and soon afterwards arrived at an ho* 
&1 in the centre of the town, where we found good ac- 
onunodation, and every attention that we expected. 
Vho road, or at least the traek^ firom Buenos Ayres to 
>>rdova, might, with little pains, and very little jndg. 
nent, be shortened nearly one hundred miles ; but, as 
teither pains nor judgment were ever exerted fi>r the 
lenefit or convenience of this country by its late tmwor- 
hy rulers, it is a subject of no great surprise, that road 
naking should have been negfected as well as every 
»ther improvement As this road now nms in its primi. 
ire tortuous direction, it cannot measure less thaji 550 
oul^ firom Buenos Ayres to Cordova. Tbia we traversed 
within the space of nine days, including all delajrs, and 
sleeping every night at a post house, — not in one— for I 
never had a wish to change the canopy of heaven, for 
that of the cobwebbed roo^ and troublesome insect in- 
mates of a miserable hut 

Cordova is a neat and respectable town, but nothing 
in comparison with its importance in the time of the 
Jesuits, who held their head quarters here for many 
years, snd acquired immense possessions •ftroughout 
this fine province. These &thera, either for the pomp- 
ous exhibitions of their imposing religion, or for the 
benefit of the souls of the inhabitants, thought fit to erect 
a grand cathedral, ten large churches, and several spa- 
cious eonvents for themMlves, for Dominican friari, 
Franciscan firiars and imns, as weH as a very extensive 
college for Jesuitical instruction ; all of which were rich- 
ly endowed, but ar^ now poor indeed. 

The college is conducted on liberal principles, but I 
am inclined to think that the religious houses are fast 
approaching general dissolution; for, although the 
priesthood have still a strong party here, and, to use a 
significant term of Lady Morgan's, many young 
"priestlings'* are training up,. and may be seen in the 
streets and at the doors of convents, yet, when the pre- 
sent inhabitants of these castles of mdolence and ease 
hate gone to give an account of all the good they have 
done on earth, there will be, in all pro&bility, an end 
of the monkish tribe in Cordova, where, and for hun« 
dreds of leagues round, they once ruled with uncon- 
trolled sway. 

The present population of Cordova may be estimated 
at about thirteen thousand. The inhabitants are kind 
and fiiendly to strangers : the climate is fine, and the 
general state of the atmosphere dry, though the tem- 
peratDre is occasionally subject to great variations: 



the convents, in the hope of picking up old books, old 
manuscripts, old prints, or old paintings, but without 
the least success. The owners themselves did not 
know what they possessed, and the remains of the li- 
braries (for they are now perfect wrecks) were very 
far from what might be expected, considering tYieir 
former importance. In the Jesuits' College, I ransack- 
ed one room, containing what the present owners called 
aneUnt books^ from top to bottom — not a book, out of 
nearly two thousand volumes, did I leave unexamined ; 
bnt I found by fiir the greater number to be upon the 
mystical subjects of the Roman Catholic faith, the His- 
tory of Saints, and the Lifo of Ignatius Loyola. 

It is worthy of remark that, at the breaking out of 
the revolution in this country, for an extent of more 
than three thousand miles, including the cities, towns, 
and villages of Peru, Chili, and Rio de la Plata, there 
was but one old printing press, and this formerly be- 
longed to the Jesuits of Cardovu. The Spanbh govern- 
ment rigidly prohibited that inestimable invention 
being made available, lest it should, as in other parts of 
the world, promote the progress of civilization, science, 
and liberty. 

In the convent of Dominicans I became acquainted 
with Father Lorenzo, now in the eigbty-second year of 
his age, of which fifty -one years had been spent in the 
ffkwmy cell where 1 found him at his frugal meal of 



would be considered somewhat mart than extraordinary. 
Our chief commissioner purdiased a mulatto fbr three 
hundred dollars, and I efi^red two hundred and BRj fbr 
a negro, but the owner would not bate a rial of his de- 
mand of two himdred and sixty dollars ; and as I did 
not think he had movement, shape, and figure, worth 
the money, I declined the purchase, although he was 
warranted sound and free from vice. 

As I sat this day at the head of the dinner-table in a 
large vault in the hotel, it was amusing to observe the 
ooimtenanoes, the costumes, and operations of six or 
seven half-naked attendants. One, a negro, with a fiue 
the polish of which Day and Martin might envy, was 
cleaning the inside of a spoon with his thcunb, previous- 
ly to handing it to a gentleman who had just called for 
one, to take soup out oif a large deep dish which was in 
the middle of tl^ table, and out of which he ate in prefor* 
enoe to iising a separate plate. Here stood a mulatto, 
en chemise^ washing the plates in a comer of the room 
as they were taken from the table ; there his companicm, 
in similar costume, with a lon^r stick, furnished at one 
end with a large plume of ostrich feathers, for the pur- 
pose of &nnin^ the company, and at tbo same time to 
disperse the flies which filled the room in tormenting 
swarms; j^onder i^other nigger^ with eyes and month 
extended, in dire amazement at us white-ikced foreigners. 

But the pencil of a caricaturist could alone do justice to 

fi-oits ind bread. ^' ^ ^!?^^ 

His drink, however, was something more potent than, *^*^ Exceedingly hot weather ; re-packed our beg- 



the market is well supplied with provisions, and living 

is altogether very reasonable. A family consisting of and as upright a carriage as one ^ 

ten or tweUe persons may rent a house in the city of age. ** aSob, padre mto/** said I ; 

Cordova, and live in the most respectable manner, on 

an income of from three to four hundred pounds a year. 

It will enable them to move in the highest circle of 

fashion, and to keep the luturious appendage of a lord- 

mayor-like coi||A), elaborately gilt, and drawn by four 

fine males, for^radtng the ladies round the public 
promenad& to wliicb all the company of the town re- 
sort in ML-cTress to pass the delightful evenings of 
summer, and where the most fastidious European tasto 
will fiod nothing objectionable, either in the manners, 
dress, or attractions of the assembly, in which 
straogers at all times are sure to meet with a cour- 
teous reception. 
Daring our week's sojourn in Cordova, I visited all 
11* I 



the crystal fluid, being a bottle of excellent old Mala- 
pL, which, in the course of an hour's extremely interest- 
ing conversation, we finished in fiiir and equal propor- 
tions. The cheese, a donation from a fkir penitent, as 
he informed me, was excellent, and the bread better 
than any I had hitherto eaten in this country. The 
water-melons were delicious, and the prickly pears of 
superior flavour. A cup of cofiee, followed by a glass 
of aniseed, the richness of which made amends for the 
indifference of the former, concluded a repast which I 
really enjoyed for its intellectual gratification, quite as 
much as for the sensual pleasure which the refoetion 
afforded. 

Fhther Lorenzo had evidently a pleanng satisfoction 
in relating the post events of half a century to one who 
listened to him with such peculiar interest : the conver- 
sation terminated by a piece of wholesome advice upon 
abstinence, and a well applied moral discourse upon the 
eager pursuit of riches, and the dissatisfied disposition 
of man ; ** who,** said he, ** leaves his home, his fiunily, 
and his firiends, to traverse seas, mountains, and fo. 
reign countries, even at the hazard of his lifo, for the 
mere sake of procuring a little more dross from the 
bowels of the earth to i^d to that which he may already 
possess in sufficiency for his wants ; and, in the whole 
of his selfish and perilous career he perhaps seldom — 
may be never^^ (he added with strong emphasis, at 
the same time looking up and outstretching his arms 
towards heaven) — **• never thinks upon that God who 
has protected him throughout in health and safety, and 
who, in an instant, can snatch him firom his adored 
treasure, and summon him to that world where al^ the 
riches of the mines you are now going to exj^re will 
no more avail than the soles of this sandal l-^FaniUu^ 
vanitas^ omnia vamtae^fiH mi /** said the old man, strik- 
inff with his crook-handled stick the bottom of his san- 
dal, and at the same time drawing his hand across his 
eyes, as if to remove a rising tear excited in pit^^of 
manlund. 

*« Farewell, Father Lorenzo ! — thanks for yopr hospi- 
tality, for your pious admonition, and your well meant, 
well directed hint ;** then, extending my hand fctt^the 
forewell shake, he rose fiiom his large heavy leathern- 
backed chair, and accompanied me round the extensive 
cloister to the door of his convent, with as firm a step 

** I am now on my 
way to the college, to ransack the remains of the Jesuits* 
library.*' — ** Go with God, my son ! may the blessing of 
the Virgin accompany thee !** said Father Lorenzo, em- 
bracing me cordially m his arms : he then retired to the 
choir tq chime in with a voice which rtUl filled its part 
in the bass. 

During my stay at Cordova I made every exertion to 
provide myself with a servant, and had two or three 
slaves upon trial ; but I found it hopeless to induce them 
to relinquish their lazy and unclc^mly habits, while it 
was impossible on m^ part to subnait to them. A ser- 
vant here would consider you a monster if you disap- 
proved of his smoking in your iH'esence, or of his in- 
dulging in many little familiarities which in Rnyi^mi 



gage caarts, and after providing all the requisites for 
travellinfif, lefl Cordova m the evening. The re^utst^et 
for travelling mean, in this country, every thhig that 
convenience and necessity demand ; for, except in the 
towns, which are hundreds of miles apart, nothing of 
the kind can be had. Not only a canteen with plates, 
kjfiives, forks, &c but also tables, chairs, cookdng uten- 
sils, beds and bedsteads, must be carried by those who 
know not not how to rough ity and who cannot dispense 
with the comforts of civiBaed lifo. Beef or mutton may 
be always obtained in the journey across the pampas, 
but nothing else must be expected; the want of even 
pure water is occasionally a severe privation, for in 
some places, where there is no river in tfa« neighbourhood, 
and where the people have not taken the pains to sink a 
well, they have only a \aiige reservmr, close to the habi- 
tation, id which the rain is caught — I cannot say pre- 
Mfverf, for no care is taken of it I have frequently 
drunk firom those holes, which have become receptacles 
of frogs, toads, and reptiles of divers kinds, known and 
unknown ; this, however, is not the case at houses of 
tolerable repectability. 

In Buenos Ayres, rain water is considered a great 
luxury, and in some houses tanks are formed fbr pre- 
serving it in the under-ground stories. A gentleman of 
my acquain t ance informed me that the tank under his 
ksuse held upwards of six hundred pipes of water, and 
I never heard that this under-ground ocean occasioiied 
dampness in the apartments above. 

On leaving Cordsva we crossed the river, which is 
broad, but not deep at this season of the year ; we then 
ascended a steep luD, and found ourselves in a country 
thickly covered with shrubs and bushes, amongst which 
we saw partridges in great numbers, and of two kinds ; 
one such as we have in Europe, the other full atf large 
as a moderate sized barn-door fowL 

We arrived at Chacarilla, (he first post, six leagues 
from CQ|d|va, where the host and hostess, perceiving 
we iH^^^kcent people,** obligingly warned us against 
sleep^^^Bb their house, in consequence of the dan- 
dlr tir^^pBprehended from omcAticas,* a species of 
rat)bdi^tu|r bug, which infests most houses in this coun- 
try durmg not weather : their bite is extremely severe, 
and if rubbed or scratched, from which it is difficult to 
forbear, occasions very serious inflammation. In size 
and appearance, these insects resemble the common 
beetle, but are much more active and evidently more sa- 
gacious, for they seeem to watch and reconnoitre at the 
entrance of their retreats before they venture out They 
are dreaded by all travelers, and, in the present case at 



* Sottthev, In hit excellent history of Brazil, remarks that *< all ths 
plagues of Egjrpt seem to have been transfen ed to the towlands of 
South America. Ticks of every sise, are numerous enough to^ftMrm 
a cum of themselves. The open country swarms with (leas, so 
thnt he who lies down upon what lie supposes to be clMn turf, 
where there is no vestige of man or beast, rises un black wkh 
these vermin. The vinehuca^ 6r flyinc Irag, is more roimidable in 
houses tiian hi the open air. Breeic flies and wasps torment the 
horses and mules, but the common fly is far the most serious 
(dague both to man and beast, in this csuntrv. It gets into the 
ears and noses of those who are asleep— depodts its S|p, and an- 
fen timefv relief is applied, the manots eat theif Hj||M pto the 
bead, ■"^ /wv.^«4rti> ft^m^f^ ^y'miTfr'tfffgjrif*, iti^ ' 
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ieast, by the natives ; fi>r, wben I enquired how the 
owners of the house managed to protect themselves from 
these reptiles, it was replied, that they never slept in 
their house when the weather admitted of sleeping 
out of it ; and when the rains kept them within, th<^ 
never slept at night, which is the time the vinckueas 
leave their holes and comers in search of blood. The 
family at this pobt are respectable and extremely civiL 

14th. This has been a day of excessive heat, and to 
the unfcMtunate horses of excessive suffering ; the im- 
mense spurs of the postilions have been making dread- 
ful havoc, which neither humane entreaties nor angry 
remonstrances could put a stop to. Oflten have I been 
the cause of additional suffering to the poor beasts when 
ray interference was meant for their relief; their heart- 
less riders would then only scoff at what they thought a 
squeamish sensibility, and could never understand the 
object or necessity of sparing a horse from being whipped 
or spurred to death in the performance of his work. 
IV^ares escape this barbarous treatment, being never 
worked, unless it be to tread out the com in time of har- 
vest : to use a mare for riding in South America is a 
subject of ridicule and scorn. 

Afler my arrival in this country, I had many times 
heard of the extensive ruin occasioned by locusts, and 
when at Buenos A3rre8 I was informed, that a yean or 
two before, they had not only devoured fruits and vege- 
tables, but even destroyed large trees, by eating Uie 
shoots and younger branches, and in many instances the 
bark from off the trunk. The truth of this information 
has been coufirmed in the course of to-da^^s journey, by 
the evidence of my own eyes, when passmg over a very 
large tract of country where all the trees were in a 
wimered state; not a single leaf was to be seen upon 
them, and the greater part of their branches and stems 
were stripped of their bark, while the shmbs seemed as 
if they had been swept away by, a scythe ; the whole 
•xhibitin? the singular and extraordinary appearance of 
the drearmess of winter in the midst of summer. 

In was impossible to view with indifference this scene 
of desolation, and impossible not to reflect upon the 
blessings of that happy land which is free from such 
ruinous plagues. Here, the locusts suddenly appear like 
a mist or dense cloud, and wherever they alight they 
entirely consume all the fruits of the earth. I have 
heard it said, that when every vegetable has been de- 
stroyed, they will then prey upon each other. They 
rose in swarms before us as we drove along the road, 
while others remained so thickly spread upon the groimd 
that the horses destroyed them at every step. 

We passed through Jesu Maria, an ancient possession 
of the Jesuits, of which there remain six or eight huts, 
and the ruins of two large churches and a convent ; 
the last of which had a magnificent garden attached to 
it, and was surrounded by a high stone-and-mortar wall, 
the first we had seen in the country. The situation ww 
picturcsqiie, and all around exhibited si^ns of former 
care and industry ; but it seems as if the instruction of 
the &thers had not been of so solid of permanent a na- 
ture as their buildings, for the present generation have 
inherited from them little more than the mere name of 
Christians. 

The family at the post-house of Macha, where we 
stopped this night, is highly respectable ; the females 
are above the usual standard, and the master a man 
of intelligence beyond what we Iiad hitherto been in the 
habit of meeting with. I confess this is not sa ying 
much in his praise, where the knowledge i Ql fcwing 
out an agreement for the sale of so many s^ia^Hei^es 
of land, or a receipt for the purchase-money of a slav^ 
had, up to the period of the revolution, been deemed 
quite sufficient for ordinary educati<Mi. 

Books were rigidly prohibited by the Holy %riquisi. 
tion ; reading, therefore, was out of the question ; nor 
have I yet met with a -single book in' the house of any 
private person since I left Buenos Ayres : even in that 
city, where education has made such rapid strides of 
late years, and where there is much literary talent, books 
are not yet generally considered as forming a neces- 
sary and agreeable part of the furniture of every 
house. 

The rising generation, however, throughout South 
America, have advantages which their parents had not 
A liberal education is now not merely permitted, but 
imparted to all classes where there are the means of 
doing sa Books are sought after, and collections will 
no doubt take place, where, hitherto, even a Guthrie's 
Geography has been prohibited. 

A delightful bath' of clear running water is to be 
found in uie orchard of the post-house of Macha, and 
good duck and snipe •bootiBig in the n^hboorhood. 



15th. This day we have travelled but twelve leagues, 
in cousequenoe of the extreme difficulty of the tra^, for 
I cannot call it the road, there being only tracks of 
horses, or of wheels, to guide us in our rugged pro- 
gress. The rumbling tumbling we have endured in 
oui* galera, id its bounces over roots and broken 
branches of trees, into ruts and through thickets, is ad- 
milted by us all to have been the most violent exercise 
we ever underwent* and excites our surprise how it has 
continued without fracture or dislocation. Four Chris- 
tians, such as we are, one dog, two paroquets, (saved 
from being put into a pie at one of the post houses,) 
boxes, packages, books, guns, pistols, biscuits, cheese, 
and ham, have been jostledt pounded and compounded, 
pitched, and tossed, and crossed, throughout the day's 
journey, with all the celerity of a juggler's balls. 
Habit, however, becomes second nature, and six or 
sevisn hundred miles' travelling has caused us to endure 
this uneasy kind of perpetua* motioti with much less 
annoyance than we probably should have felt had we 
not been thus trained to it 

The country has now altogether changed in aspect; 
we are in the midst of hills and valleys, some of them 
rocky, some sandy, and some with rich pasture, where 
large troops of fine mules are bred, chiefly for the sup- 
ply of Peru. Game abounds every where ; partridges 
of three kinds, small, large, and larger; snipes, duclis, 
teal, doves, pigeons, and parrots. We stopped on the 
road to shoot our 8up{)er, which we have bleon in the 
habit of doing latterly, with great success and amuse- 
ment. 

In the course of the day we passed over vast tracts 
of country desolated by locusts. About a*mile from 
the post-house of San Pedro, where we stopped for the 
night, there is a delightfbl bath, formed by Nature in a 
deep rocky ravine, where runs a small river, in which 
we indulged for an hour. 

16th. We travelled this day over rugged hills and 
mountains, and through stunted woods many leagues 
in extent : I have not yet seen a tree of any magnitude, 
or fit to be called timber. Twenty or thirty miles of 
our journey lay through a strag&^liiig forest of palm 
trees ; their appearance may at first interest a stran- 
ger, but, except that cattle eat the fmit or seeds which 
fall from them, they are neither useful nor ornamental. 

The insufferable heat compelled us to stop for three 
or four hours in the afternoon at Pozo del Tigre. The 
neighbouring mountains are thickly wooded, and the 
dwelling of tigers, of whose depredations among 
flocks and herds I heard many stories from the poet- 
master, with some few instances of their attacks upon 
CriitianoS' M.de la Condamine,in his travels in South 
America, written nearly a century ago, observes, that 
the tigers he saw in that country, **■ differed neither in 
size nor beauty from those of Africa." He also men- 
tions, that on the banks of the river Amazons they are 
the most dangerous adversaries of the crocodile, and 
perhaps the only animal that dares to encounter it. 
When the tiger approaches the brink to quench his 
thirst, the crc^odile raises its head to seize him, as on 
similar occasions it attacks oxen, horses, and mules. 
The tiger then strikes his claws into the eyes, the only 
undefended part of the crocodile, which, instantly 
diving into the water, carries down tho tiger, who 
suffers himself to be drowned rather than forego Lis 
prey. 

Jn the evening, we proceeded six leagues farther, to 
the post of Portezueio, where the juri^iction of Cor- 
dova terminates, and where that of Santiago del £s- 
tero commences. 

We had just finished our delicious meal of snipes, 
doves, dustf and the liver of a sheep, all fried together 
with onions, when a vehicle, which I shall not call a 
carriagei arrived at the post-house with two officers 
from Potosi ; this being the second time that we had 
met i^ith travellers in a distance of seven hundred 
miles. These officers, Don Mariano Diaz, an officer of 
cavalry, and Don Angel Sanches, an officer of artillery, 
were from the army of Peru, with leave of absence 
from Bolivar, afler eight years' hard service, of which 
they gave us an extremely interesting account. In 
speaking of their regiments and the conduct of their 
armies in the numerous battles in which they had 
fought, bled, and conquered, the climax of their praise 
was in comparing themselves to the troops of Napoleon 
Bonaparte : they never once alluded to the conquerors 
of those troops. *^ Napoleon never had finer troops, a 
better disciplined army, or braver warriors !" was seve- 
ral times afilrmed in tlie course of conversation ; but I 
am disposed to think that Napoleon's glory would never 



have attained the pitch it did, if his wtrrion had u 
been ** better disciplined" than the motley armiei^ 
South America ; nor would his mtrsbab hare recemi 
the coronets and crowns of dukes, kings, and pm^ 
had not their military talent surpassed tbe capiatia^ 
Indians, Negroes, Samboes, and Creoles, tltbog|ii t^ 
courage and conduct of these Utter in the fiell Itm, 
in many instances, been eminently difplayed. Not. 
withstanding the fatigue of both parties, afler & joitiv 
journey in the heat of an overpowering sun, went a 
conversing and smoking cigars until past inidni|b, 
when I laid myself down, and soon "steeped mjtm 
in forgetfulness." 
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Jan. 17th and 18th. Oor journey has been ikt^ 
a loose sandy soil, with rocks, bushes, and a lew tm 
of lar^rer size than what we have hitherto seeo, rej^ 
bling m some degree the oak. 

Just as we were about to leave the first post,iec 
with two tiavellers arrived, on their waj frooi Fotct 
to Buenos Ay re 9. Afler a few questions relati?et<ii 
state of the rivers, we continued our route, iiui lid ri 
proceeded fkr, before the postilions, who htd ma^ 
the travellers, passed us with their retarn horn a 
full gallop, which, as I have elsewhere obsaie^ifliie 
usual pace. The stage the travellers bidjotiaa- 
eluded was seven leagues; thus these hotas^btfeR 
they reached home, would have toiled nesrl/fa^!!^ 
lish mUes, without ten minutes' rest; for, utaitciif 
or bailing, that is never even thought d*. Tbepri 
abtmdance of horses admits of long and stifficieiiti» 
vals of rest, otherwise no animals could endure «i9 
vere work. 

The destructive ravages of locusts a^ apjsi 
Every tree, fi>r several leagues on each sidcoftli* * 
as far as we could see, was stripped of its lesTs, 
many of their bark, presenting to the view i v/J 
wilderness, which required only frost andsoovto 
plete the scene of desolation. 

Every day, as we now advanced, we were 
that no ^j^lish carriage could go through, ot 
such placet as our galera had passed, wiihoQi !t<| 
broken or upset Some of the places woald >^ 
quite impracticable to a person who had mvct innM 
out of England ; yet, with four or five horffs, 
ceeded at a rate of between eight and ten, ti' 
twelve miles an hour. Sometimes, where hi^ 
and weeds had covered the tracks, we rolled 
along, as if driving through a meadqw ; sooiel; 
dashed over fallen tru.rks, decayed stunips, and 
trees; sometimes, through briars, and bushes, »** 
tending branches; the peones encouraging tbeirbv 
with loud wild shrieks, and flourishing Ibeirj* 
whips over their heads, which are usually cowredw 
a handkerchief, loosely flowing from under the lut* 
catch the breeze and counteract the rajsof th«s* 
their various-coloured ponchos floating in ti»e »ir "' 
hind them, their trowsers tucked up abora the ^ 
leaving the leg naked ; whilcthe disordered ipt^^ 
of the tackle, and the large heavy ship-like refcij 
with the half naked passengers within, dissolving M" 
a nearly vertical sun, formed altogether a moslcxtn* 
dinary scene, wortliy of being sketched b/ the p«^ 
ofaWilkie, 

Wo saw many large flocks of parrots, scrcaniiDf ■ 
dcously to warn their young brood, which ll*/^ 
aware arc considered a delicious ingredient fori ^ 
voury pie. * . 

In spite of our desire to proceed, we arc e«J7*T 
compelled to stop several hours at a post house, fl«*^ 
count of the oppressive heat, to whicii neither oafl "J 
beast can be exposed without the most severe mW 
ings; 98° of Fahrenheit is the lowest mid-da; tt«»PJ* 
turo to which we have been accustonied for ^^^S 

At the post-house of San lones wo pai^H » ^^r^ 
hours, listening to accounts of the ravages comfluif 
by tigers and lions, which are very nfmerous in if 
neighbouring forests. Tbe tigers, althoogh loftn* ■ 
size and beauty to those of the East 'n^'®^ JJ^^lJ 
very formidable, and commit extensive **®P^ tj^ 
amongst the cattle, particularly young horses, w^ ^ 
appears are their favourite prey. Th» ^."'°*^!jj.^ 
not deserve the name, being a refj inferior sp<** 
that noble animal, and so cowardl/ •» ^^^ ^ ' 
any thing bat sheep or goats. 
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We drove for several milei through a forest of the 
ccttf«, which afforded us a proof of the maimer in 
lilch trees or plants degenerate when out of their na- 
ve soil. Here were to be seen, of the magnitude of 
ees, plants which, in European conservatories, are 
snerally but a few inches high, vegetating in flower 
>tsu Humboldt says, "■ near Maniquarez (in the Carac- 
Ls) we measured a cactus, the trunk of which was more 
ULn four feet nine Inches in circumference.** 
I^he night of the 18th January we passed at the vil- 
^e of Oratorio Grande, where the traveller, who is not 
iry difficult to please, may find sufficient for his wants ; 
\if among other thin^ water-melons, which we 
>rkaidered delicious, bemg the coolest and cleanest 
liable we had tasted for some days. The water, 
oMrever, at this village, is procured from a muddy, 
rackish river, which was so warm, even long after 
um-set, that we found it quite uncomfortable when 
athing, and experienced but little refreshment. We 
lept as usual in the open air, the night being delight- 
ully uerene, and of such a temperature as to require but 
lie covering of a single sheet. 

19th, at five o'clock, when about to rise with the sun, 
13 W1M our custom, we suddenly felt ourselves shaken 
in our beds, and thought it was occasioned by a doff or 
1. pig, firequent visiters, prowling about for the frag- 
mcnts of the last meal ; we therefore all, at the same 
moment, looked under our beds, with the intention of 
chasing away the intruder. General Paroissien, who 
ilept in the carriage, looked at the same moment from 
[>iie of the windows, to see who or what had shaken him 
[Hit of hitf last slumber ; and whilst we were all in the 
attitude of surprise at not seeing anj thing that could 
have disturbed us, still less have occasioned so sensible a 
rocking as we experienced, voices were heard in every 
iirection, calling out temblor i tembior! temblor! the 
people, at the same time, flying from their houses. An 
earthquake it proved to be, the first that had been folt in 
tbis part of the countrv for many years. 

We remained the whole of this day at Oratorio Grande 
to repair the damages our carts had sustained, owing to 
the extremely^ rugged roads we had lately trave&ed. 
These roads, mde^, are in such a state, as to shake, not 
only the carts, but every thing within them into atoms, 
unless packed and secured wiu more than common eare; 
an office which must not be lefl to be performed by the 
peones, to whom care, trouble, neatness, and ingenuity, 
are unknown. 

In the course of the morning, we purchased a young 
fat bull, and tied him to a tree to be in readiness m 
slaughter when the heat of the day should be past A 
short time before the hour of death arrived, the alcalde of 
the village, having drunk till dtunk of aguardiente, and 
forgetting the payment we had made, sei^ the bull, and 
led him off as his property. I was immediately des- 
patched by our general to reclaim what we justly consi- 
dered our lawful right, and soon the alcalde and I came 
to words so loud, and to actions so threatening, as to 
alarm the whole village ; out ^an men, women, children, 
and dogs, a formidable pack, all evidently auxiliaries of 
the alcalde. Upon seeing this hostile array, I made sig- 
nals to our party for assistance, which, it is but justice 
to state, were obeyed with alacrity by our peones, who 
advanced in the most spirited manner to cover the re- 
treat which I had already prudently commenced. Upon 
the coming up of the remforcement, which was headed 
by one of our negroes, I returned to the charge, and 
quickly canie to louder words and more dreadful threats 
with the alcalde, who, perceiving our determination to 
seize either him or the bull, waved his hat and gave a 
loud haUoo ! when out rushed six or seven terrific-look- 
ing fellows from a neighbouring thicket, with drawn 
sabres, and two with muskets, one of which had a lock 
and in appearance was ready for the destructive purposes 
of war. I hesitated with becoming coolness, and view- 
ing my troops, as every good general should do, with 
feelings of paternal consideration, I again ordered a re- 
treat, which was promptly obeyed, and what it lacked in 
order and discipline, was amply compensated by all the 
fvrifbiess we were capable of exerting. The alcalde, 
imagining that we had retired for farther reinforcement, 
and not knowing what mig^t be the consequence if we 
odvanced with the same rapidity with which we retreated, 
thooght fit to nuike overtures of peace, and with that in- 
tent despatched to our head-quarters a flag of truce with 
a letter, <^ which I shall give, as every faithfU historian 
is boond, a true and accurate translation. 

It may be requisite to mention, that an alcalde is 
obliged to supply all troops passing through his district 
with the provisions they may require, and that, in failure 
of hit d^y in this respect, he is liable to punishment 



firom the governor or government of the province. Our 
alcalde, concluding that a generml ought to have troopo 
with him, in order to avoid this puniwment, and at the 
same time to ascertain our real strength, very pertinently 
commences his letter by enquiring of the general ** what 
force he brings?** The document was writtek in such 
strange hieroglyphics, and was delivered in such breath- 
lees anxiety, as to indicate a state of mind very different 
from what Nelson evinced when he wrote his letter to 
the prince rojral of Denmark, soliciting an armistice, at 
the time of his celebrated attack on the naval foroe drawn 
up for the defence of Copenhagen. 

Siguier general, as they tell me, I hope you will in- 
form me m the force you bring, in order that I may 
supply it with what it requires ; for the signior governor 
has ai^inted me in this place to observe whatever dis- 
order occurs, and therefore I hope to know for my go- 
vernance. 

God keep you many years. 

Oratorio Grande, 19th January, 1826. 

Josxru Victor Diaz. 
This important nSair terminated by our receiving two 
sheep and a goat in lieu of the bull which had escaped ; 
these were immediately immolated and prepared for our 
banquet, afler which we all sought repose, and soon for- 
got the troubles of the day. 

On the 20th, we passed the brackish river SaladiUo, 



on 



the edges of which, from the effibcts of the heat, 
quantities of fish lay dead, alluring flights of hawks and 
kites that were not easily disturbed from their surfeiting 
repast The SaladiUo is a very dangerous river to pass 
in the rainy season : it required eight horses to drag our 
empty galera up the opposite baiuc, which was accom- 
plished with difficulty ; we ourselves waded across, be- 
ing happy to dabble in any stream. If th« people here 
were capable of exertion, they might with very little in- 
genuity construct a bridge, or at least a rafl, which would 
soon amply repay their labour. Some such convenience 
might indeed have been expected from the late governors 
of the country, when we consider that this dangerous 
passage is on the high road leading from the capital of 
one province to the capital of anotl^ ; in short, it is that 
communication between Buenos Ayres and Peru, by 
which, for upwards of two centuries, millions in gold 
and silver have been convened for embarkation to Spain. 
The withdrawing the precious metals was the whole and 
sole object of Spain ; improvement or public benefit was 
never attempted, which makes it quite impossible to view 
this neglected country without foelings of the utmost ab- 
horrence of the government that so long ruled it 

I shot this day a bird called here chaha, the first I had 
seen of the kind; it is about the size of, but heavier than, 
a turkey ; is of a dark grey oolour, with two curved 
horns, resembling the spurs of a game-cock, at the end 
of each pinion, with which it can ii&ct desperate wounds. 

We have now got into that part of the country where 
the primitive lani^uige of Peru, called Quichua, is spoken, 
and where the peasantry scarcely understand Spanish. 

The heat of this day has been dreadful, and not a drop 
of water was to be obtained between the posts, for dis- 
tances of ten, fifteen, and twenty miles. The greater 
part of our journey was over a flat, burning, sandy soil, 
a perfoct desert, where Nature*s self seemed lifeless ; not 
a bird nor an animal of any kind was to be seen, but here 
and there, in dismal unison with the scene, a wooden 
cross was fixed to denote the spot of an untimely grave. 

We ended this truly fatiguing day*s journey at Uie 
post of Mochimo, where we arrived late, by the light of 
a brilliant fUll moon. The ni^ht was altogether beauti- 
fully serene, and when we laid ourselves down to rest 
under the splendid canopy that sparkled with countless 
worids of light above us, we could not refitun from ex- 
pressions of delight at the luxury we thus enjoyed, and 
which exemplified the generally admitted fiict, that nature 
has seldom given a buie without accompanying it with 
an antidote. Here our sufferings under a sconSung sun 
in the day were amply compensated by the sweet salu- 
brious air of the night ; it not only invited us to expose 
ourselves to its re^shing influence, but actually gave 
and preserved that health and strength, which enabled us 
to sustain the fatigue and exhaustion we underwent for 
the grreater part of the twenty-four hours, and which, 
without this revivifying period of repose, it would have 
been utterly impossible to withstand for any length of 
time. * 

21st Thermometer in the shade at mid-day 101^, and 
in the carriage at the same hour 103^. We stopped for 
some time on the banks of the river Santiago, which, 
from rain that had fkllen forther up the country, had 
now become to deep and rapid as to prevent our passing 



without unloading our carriage and carts, and towing 
over every article in a balsay an original kind of boat, of 
which it may not be thought tedious to give a full ac^ 
count, as well as tho detau of our passage across. 

At eleven o*clock in the forenoon, having travelled 
about twelve leagues, we arrived at the village of Loreto, 
where we stopped at the post-house, ** to take counsel and 
to take tea,** and sent forward our capataz, with one of 
our party, to explore the pass of the river, distant from 
the village about half a league. Their report was, that 
the river was much swollen, and impossible to be passed 
without the assistance of balsas, unless we became Robin- 
son Crusoes, and took time and patience to foil timber and 
construct a raft ; and here again we thought, that in the 
course of two hundred and fifry years* dominion over this 
portion of the New World, the Spanish government mi^ht 
have been at the pains to construct a bridge of some kmd 
for their own convenience, even Uiough uat of the com- 
munity at large was indifferent to them. Be that as it 
may, the excessive heat was of itself a sufficient impedi- 
ment to our becoming industrious ; we therefore availed 
ourselves of a machine of primitive simplicity, and leav- 
ing Loreto, accompanied by half a dozen peones of the 
country, we arrived at the edge of the river, where we 
dismounted fit>m our carriage and unloaded our carts. 
The peones immediately prepared, out of two bullocks* 
hides with which they were provided, two boats for re- 
ceiving their freight; a preparation which I inspected 
with more than ordinary interest, for I could not com- 
prehend how our heavy baggage and ourselves were to 
be conveyed safe and dry across a broad, deep, and very 
rapid river, in the single hide of a bullock ! In circum- 
stances of navigation, a jolly-boat had hitherto been the 
smallest bark I had ever been in on perilous occasions ; 
but all my nautical practice could not prevent me, on 
viewing the vessel in which I was about to embark, 
(with 5l my property, and two paroquets in a cage,) 
from betraying symptoms that no indifferent person 
could have witnessed without setting me down as a man 
of a somewhat nervous constitution. 

The boats wees constructed in a much shorter time 
than I require to describe them, although their descrip- 
tion may be given in a few words, thus : — Take a dried > 
buliock*s hide, pinch up each of Uie four comers, put a 
stitch with a thorn to keep those comers together, and 
your boat is made. For use, place it upon the water 
bottom downwards; then, to prevent its natural ten- 
dency to turn bottom upwards, put one foot immedi- 
ately in the centre, and let the other follow with the 
most delicate caution ; thus, standing breathless in the 
middle, you are now to shrink downwards, contracting 
^our body precisely in tho manner in which, probably 
m your childhood, you have pressed a friar into a snuff' 
box. This position, however inconvenient, serves to 
conceal a considerable share of timidity from your com- 
panions, though not from the spectators, who line the 
banks of the river, indulging in loud wild laughter. 
When crouched down in the bottom, sundry articles 
are handed in, and ingeniously deposited round you, 
until the balsa sinks to about an inch, or pei haps an 
inch and a half from the water's edge ; it is then con- 
sidered sufficiently laden. A naked peone now plunges 
into the stream. "^ Mercy on us !** is tho natural excla- 
mation ; for the first impression from the shock is, that 
yourself and all your property are going to the bottom ; 
but you are instantly relieved from this very probable 
conjecture, by the pcone*s taking hold of one of the 
coriierf of the baUa, (which projects like that of a 
cocked hat,) and asking you — Esta V. hitn ?** ** Arc you 
comfortable?*' To this question you reply by a nod of 
the head, for tJio msq of the tongue is lost, but even if 
words were at command, you may not wish to commit 
voursclf by expressions dlaraetrtcally opposed to foel- 
ings and symptoms ; or you may wish it to be imagin- 
ed, as is sometimes practised in perilous situations, that 
your profound silence indicates indifference of danger, 
or may pass for coolness and presence of mind. Silence 
also conveys an idea of gravity,, and of resignation to 
your fate, which, indeed, is no more than becoming, 
when yon feel persuaded that nothing short of a mira- 
cle can prdong your existence beyond a quarter of an 
hour. The nod being given, a peone on the shore im- 
parts a gentle impulse to your tottering bark, while the 
peone in the water, keeping hold of the comer with one 
band, strikes out with the other, and swims away with 
you to the opposite bank. The moment ^o touch it, 
so great is your joyful surprise at arriving perfectly 
safo that all the perils of your voyage are forgotten, and 
^ou soon find out (as is often the case ua life,) that your 
imagination had represented dangers and difficulties. 
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where, with a little cautiim, there existed neither the 
one nor the other.* 

In the' fore§roing manner, we and the whole of our 
lugffage croKied this rapid river, our two boats plying 
bacKward and forward with the greatest ease and expe- 
dition, carrying each royage three or four heavy port, 
manteaus and other articles. Two passengers may 
cross at one time in a balsa, squeezed up as 1 have be- 
fore described, taking especial care not to make the 
slightest movement, which would inevitably capsixe 
this crazy and truly original bark. 

Our carriage and carts were dragged across, one af- 
ter the other, with the aid of all the horses and all the 
men. We speedily re-loaded them, and proceeded 
through a deep sandy country, to the post of Silipica, 
where we stopped for the night 

33d. Before the sun rose we wore on our journey, 
hoping to reach in the evening the town of »mtiago, 
only thirteen leagues distant ; but, when we arrived at 
the river, the same that we passed yesterday, and which 
here again crosses the road, it was so much swollen 
that the usual ford was absolutely impracticable. While 
we were considering whether we should bivouac for the 
night, a man from the opposite bank swam across, and 
o£red to conduct us to a place whence, for twenty-five 
dollars, he would convey us, carriage, carts, baggage, 
and all, in safety to the other side. We instantly agrrod 
with him, when he gave a loud Indian yell to his com 
panions, twenty of whom plunged into the river and 
soon joined us. 

The first operation was to cut, break, and tear a pass- 
age through the thicket that covered the banks, in or- 
der that the carriages might arrive at the designed 
place ; this was quickly accomplished, when they were 
severally draped and floated across by these dexterous 
swimmers, ^^e ourselves, with our baggage, crossed in 
bal$a9 in the same manner as yesterday, except that the 
finrce of the current now required the assistance of 
three men instead of one to each balsa. The passage 
was accomplished in about three hours, during which 
time it was curious to see the rapidity with which the 
river increased and filled its banks ; had we been one 
day later, we might have been detained several days ; 
for, at this season of the year, such detention is not uUp 
common, owinf to the torrents that roll fixim the Cordil 
leras into the nvers, sometimes oompeQinfir travellers to 
wait three weeks, before the water subsi&s sufficiently 
to insure a safe passage. 

It is impoesible to describe what we suffered this day 
fi-om the neat We all agreed that it exceeded any 
thing of the kind we had ever before experienced ; and 
well it might, fer in the afternoon the tnermometer in 
the carria^ stood at 104^, and out of it in the shade at 
103^, and m the eoolofihe evening it was at 92^. I have 
been informed, that this district of Santiago del Estero 
is considered the very hottest spot in South America. It 
is surprising that none of us sufiered firom the great 
quantity of water we drank, particularly in the muddy 
state in which alone it was to be had. During the heat 
of the day, that is, fit>m nine o*olock in the morning un- 
til nearly five in the aAemoon, I venture to assert, that 
the water bottle had not ten minutes* repose -at any one 
time: still the water had not the power of quenching 
our insatiable thirst, and, being too warm to afford re- 
freshment to the palate, a greater quantity was conse- 
quently swallowed, yet without any of that reluctance, 
which mud and sand might be supposed to create; in- 
deed, since we left Buenos Ayres, with very few excep- 
tions, we have not emoyed the luxury of a draught of 
dear or cool water. The warmth of the river was, per- 
haps, also in some measure the cause of our feeling no 
injury f^om bathing when heated, for we plunged in two 
or three times in the course of the day, when the per- 
spiration was pouring down our bodies, and we never 
perceived the slightest ill efibcts fVom so doing. 

33d. Continumg our journey through a flat country 
of sandy soil, with much wood and shrubs^ one sort or 
other, amongst which we saw the cochineal plant, we 
arrived early at the city of Santiago del Estero ; and al- 
though its two large ancient churdies, with their mined 
turrets, claimed a certain degree of respect, I could not 
call to mind a town of higher note vrith which to com- 
pare it, than that of Bulraddery, in the neighbourhood 



of Enn*» capital, and in this comparison I protest I do 
hoiUHir to the city of Santiago. 

On arriving at the post-house, the first object that at- 
tracted our attention was a basket of fine envies. Had 
Tantalus succeeded in reaching the ferbididea luxuries 
that were spread before his longing eyes, he could not 
have devoured them with greater aTulity than we did 
these bunches of delicious muscatel, which might have 
made a little fixtune for the young woman w1k> owned 
them, had she been aware of our appetites and inclina- 
tions. As it was, she seemed perfectly satisfied with a 
couple of shilling which purchased abundance for us 
all, even to repletion. We had not been half an hour at 
the ppst-house before our apartment was crowded vrith 
fruit-women, bearing upon their heads large wooden 
bowls, with the finest grapes and figs, offered upon terms 
that no one could diqmte; but we were alr^dy more 
than satisfied, and looked upon the luxuriant heaps with 
so much indiiSerence, that we would not have ^ven a 
rial fer all the fi-uit in the new world. 

Santia^ del Estero, so called from estero^ which sif- 
nifies a lake, many of which are f<Mined in its nei^ 
bourhood by the overflowing of the river in the nuny 
season, is a very ancient town, and was formerly a bish- 
opric Its trade, at one time in respectable activity, con- 
sisted chiefly of cochineal, dyed worsteds, ponchos, and 
wooden stirrups ; the two latter articles having, it may 
be supposed, a very extensive sale in a oountiy where 
every man or boy wears a poncho and rides a horse. 

The manufacture of ponchos exhibits the industry of 
the females, whose handiwork they are. Like clothes, or 
any other article, they are made of different qualities, to 
smt the means and condition of the purchaser. We 
each purehased one of a medium quality, at the price ot 
from ^e to seven dollars, but which a few years ago 
sold readily at nine and ten, a proof of the present cte- 
cKne of trade, or rather of the great diminution of spe- 
eie, which is sensibly felt throughout tiie whole of tnis 
country. Perhaps the prices may also be affected by the 
recent import of similar articles of cotton manufacture 
frcHn Manchester. 

Ladies in Chili and Peru sometimes make ponchos, 
with a mixture of silk and vicuna wool, so fine as to 
pass through the ring of a finger, and of colours so 
tastefUDy disposed, as to obtain the fkncy price of two 
hundred dollars; every thread and particle of the piece 
made by hand, for machinery is totally unknown. A 
poncho, fer the information of my home firiends, is an 
oUong square garment, having a hole in the centre, 
through which the head passes. It is worn constantly 
by men, and may be called the cloak of the country. 
Ladies use it only on horseback. 

In this district abounds a tree called algaroba ; fVom 
its seed is made a beverage, of which the people are 
very fond, and when taken in moderation is considered 
very salubrious. This district is also oelehroted for 
wheat which produces eighty-feld, although very little 
labour is employed to raise it. 

The most incredible story I ever heard, or the most ex- 
traordinary account I ever read, of the numbers in which 
locusts sometimes appear, I can now no longer doubt, 
and, I must confess, it is requisite aetually to behold 
them before any Idea of the real truth respecting them 
can be formed. This evening, after dinner, as we 
went out to sit half naked at the door in the street, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, to enjoy the cool 
air, or rather, 1 should say, the lesser heat of the day, 
we were astonished at seeing the atmosphere in a »tato 
resembling a thick misl moving rapidly over us^ but 
which we soon discovered to be locusts. They were 
all pacing in the same direction, like rooks returning to 
their home. We could not say how long they had been 
passing before we saw them, but for upwards of an 
hour we sat gazing at them with increased astonish- 
ment, and when the sun set, as far as the eye could 
reach we perceived no diminution of their numbers. 
On they went in their ominous flight, seeking some de- 
voted region where to repose, every fruit, flower, and 
vegetable of which, in a few hours, they would utterly 
consume. 



the evening had much thunder, lightning, lad ketn 
rain. 

35th. This was the first cool rooraing ws M H 
for a length of time, and we tock advaata^e of it i 
continue our journey at a very early boar. Tin m 
still lay throuffh a sandy though fertile soil; the em 
try too is thiddy wooded, and the trees afe largvin 
handsomer than those we hare hitherto sbserved. % 
saw many partridges, gray pheasants, dovN, ni 
where tfaie ground was marshy, large saipii; i^ 
parrots end paroquets in screaming flocb: fiouu 
tigers fVeqoent the interior of the woods. 

At Capilla be Ximenes, the first post, abe lci|« 
from Santiago, I saw a man making a lotto, tlie wm 
for catching animals, which has been ootioed by ij 
travellers in South America, and the surprising 4exia 
ty with which it is used, both on loot and on bank^ 
has often been described. It is made of this Unjti 
hide, neatly plaited together, like the \aA of t tiff 
having a small iron ring fixed in one eod. \in^ 
whieh the thong runs when thrown. The Umwi 
on horseback should be eight yards long, and this 
foot tea. 

Jn the aflemoon we arrived on the banks of tbeinr 
Santiago, whieh here, for tlie third time, cnmim 
route. We were soon observed from the eppsiiisdi 
by the Indians, caUed here nodoibrM (swioiDen),ib 
make a livelihood, or at least obtain a few iAn, It 
convejring passengers and their luggage torn h 
river in balsas. Some of them on hon^nAnHsfd 
from their huts to the banks, each draggiiyi/Kr la 
a hide tied to a long string. Of these biis t ■>!( 
fleet was fitted out in a few minutes and hsMMiti 
the stream, each vessel being accompanied bjttis 
three mdadaret, male and female indiscrinioHelj.ib 
seemed as much at their ease in the water u nn? 
mermaids and mermen. 

While, however, the chief of the party iru8tif# 
ing with us for the freight and safe oondoct a# 
selves and baggage, which he was poshing to u rift 
vagant price, an accidental circumstance iotefn4 
the treaty, and disappointed all the golden bopei ofA 
owners of the fleet. The slave we purchased at Gpi^ 
va, and who acted as one of our postilions, \m^ M 



3 



* We liare looked In vain for any similar descrir^ion In nume- 1 
roM BUthfirlUcs. T|ie B^Um used upon the Paraguay is a dout>le I 
canoe, with a cabin raised upou tho platform, by which tlie twu 
trunks arc connected. Lozann, by whom it Is describcNd iHisUri* 
d» U Otmpania de Jt»tu 0» ParagvMf.) »ays, that this cal>in is 
vsry liable to be npset apoo rough waior, or in rougli weaiber. 

JUiUr, 



The earthquake of the morning of the 19th of this 
month, had been felt here at the some time as with us 
at Oratorio, but in a stronger degree. It was preceded 
by a violent hurricane, the effects of which we saw on 
our approach to this town ; large trees torn im by the 
roots, with shattered trunks and branches lying in 
every direction, for the space of at least three miles, re- 
sembled the wreck of an armada upon a sandy beach. 

We remained during the 24th at Santiago, and in 



ed aiul dusted by his equestrian oxertioni, (ik 
having turned out broiling hot as heretofore,) ooil^4 
resist the temptation of refreshment which (ts lif 
presented, and untoggling his horse from the tns* 
for the trace is a fixture — rode into the stream, c^ 
ing to find depth sufficient to swim animal sodiltt 
reached the opposite bank upon a sound fooii^^ 
out the horse boiog much deeper than the saddlJft 
Upon seeing this, we ordered four postilions todl 
abreast, to make sure of the passage, and tlieseM 
over in the same manner as the first, we deMV 
on saving our cash, and at the same time all tJst* 
ble and bustle of embarkation. Eight or teo liM 
were immediately tied to the galera, which wu ^ 
ged across without any accident, except the ka*"^ 
store of peppermint-drops, which being in llw ^^ 
of the carriage, were overflowed and dissohed iato* 
puddle resembling milk. The carts, being oo tf» 
ni^her wheels than the galera, passed fin "***^ 
(without novelty,) as we say in Spanish. OorselTCiw 
Carlo followed ^ la rutge^ being very bapp/ at lb« 'f 
portuuity of floundering in the water, altiiO)ifl> ^ 
warm for any refreshing benefit. 

It is customary to give to the same river diii^ 
names in different places. Hers, Uxr iostaflc^ tiiis n^ 
ia called el Rio Hondo, the deep river. Hf'?^ 
southern boundary in ancient times of (be tsrrilont** 
the Incas of Peru ; and it now divides the pron*»* 
Sarttisgo del Estero from that ^Tucumao. . 

The road from the river, for several lssgow.*|*| 
post of Vinara, where we atopped for the 1*1^ 
the worst we had jut travelled, and, after nifi^^ 
required unusual ingenuity to conduct the ^'^'''^ 
order to steer clear of h^^, ridges, stamfVi i*'*^ 
of trees, and other obstructioos, which eren is dipr* 
it was not easy, nor at all times possible, lo awii 

It was late and dark before we arrived at tM P^ 
to which we were guided for a considerable ^^""^ 
the barking of dogs, which frequently cheers tlw Ijj* 
ler, by announcing to him his approseh to an ■"•^ 
temporary rest. To us, however, a posl-honse a*J 
no convenience; we seldom even crossed their ao0[T 
thresholds : if we obtained from the seaoty ^^'^r^i 
inhabitants a fow eggs, or some cov^ or |[aif^ "T^ 
was the utmost we expected ; and in jfkPH ^ ^ 
gctfierally round the galera, each fiied u|»<t ft ip* 
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B fkncy, where we slept as loutid as iq afiy chamber of 

e lYioat laxurious mansion. 

26th. Thermometer at noon lOP. Our journey this 

y^ for upwards of fifty miles, was through a fine, 

rk-like country, with rich and abundant pasture, 

cnetimes reaching to the feet of the postilions as they 

orve throaffh it. 

Xn the aUernoon, we discovered in the distance the 

St chain of mountains connected with the Cordillera 

I lo0 Andes. As evening drew on, their scenery be- 
.me truly beautiful, and was viewed by us with pecu- 
ir interest, from our not having sden, with the solita- 
' exception of the mountains of Cordova, one single 

II upon which to repose the eye in a distance of a 
onsand miles. But it must not be imagined that the 
Lst i^ain was traversed with indifference ; far from it : 
tere was always something to excite curiosity, sufil- 
ently at least to keep alive our enjoyment of the mea- 
ireleaa joaniey, the fatigues and privations of which 
ere all forgotten in the interest that the novelty creat- 

Aa we approached Tucnman, we drove fbr about two 
tagines through a thick forest; and, ahhongh we had 
ve horses to our galera, it was with very ^reat diffi- 
alty that we were dragged through the thickets and 
be spreading branches which overhung the road. At 
ine o^clock at night we arrived in the town, and took 
ip our quarters at the post, the hortess of which, a fine 
landsome creature on a large scale, gave us up one 
wing of her empty house, in which we established our- 
elves with great comfort and convenience. 



CHAPTER DL 

racttBMn— FflfttHty of Its soil— Petty revolatkNW—VWt to an 
or«iife-frove— Boom de potto— PutoImm of ho r ses Expenfce of 
aboeinf— Vhit to the oonvenl of Lo le s Carnival revels— Cha- 
racter of the Tuciunanos. 

The city of San Miguel del Tocuman, the capital of 
the province of the same name, is a tolerably respecta- 
ble town, and is considered to be the best situated of 
uay in South America; for a subject of general remark, 
uid one of the many complaints against the Spaniards, 
is the very bad situations they fiiied upon for the towns 
md cities they erected in this country. Tncuman is 
•eated in the midst of one of the most fertile plains in 
the world, producing rice, Indian c(wn, wheat, barley, 
the sugar-cane, tobacco, sundry fruits and vegetables, 
and whatever else the husbandman may desiro to culti- 
vate. Black cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and goats, 
roam in large flocks and herds, in superabundant pas- 
tare. The mountains, about six leagfues from the 
town, are covered with wood and timber of the finest 
kind ; orange and lemon trees abound upon the declivi- 
ties, and the summits are clothed with rich pasture, 
whither the cattle are driven during the hot months of 
summer. 

There is not a spot, perhaps, in the New World, I 

doubt if I may not say in the world at large, that holds 

out prospects more inviting to emigrants with small 

capital than the province of Tucuman ; and I do not 

Ihmk it requires the gifl of prophecy to assert, that 

many years cannot elapse before the blessings which 

nature has lavished upon this long -neglected land, shall 

be estimated as they deserve, and turned, perhaps by 

another people, to a better account than they have hi. 

therto been by the present indolent inhabitants, who 

raise the fruits of the soil in so listless and slovenly a 

manner, that not half the return u yielded which 

might be expected from common industry ; besides, the 

greater portion of the land, fertile in the extreme, re. 

mains as it was at the formation of the world. 

From the woods of Tucuman are constructed all the 

best carts which ply to Buenos Ayres, Jujui, and other 

parts of the country ; they have also furnished immense 

axle-trees fbr the water-wheels in use in the difierent 

mining districts : I , have been informed that some of 

those sent to Potosi took three years in transporting, 

and cost from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars 

each. I have seen several samples or specimens of the 

wood of thef« mountains, of ^hich there are no fewer 

than siztv difibrent species, some of them adapted to 

the most beautiful workmanship of the cabinetmaker. 

Tucoman, from its situation and the advantages 

which surround it, mirht be made, and possibly may 

become, the centre of the arts and commerce of a great 

nation in the future history of the world. Empires of 

gkrioQs renown have disappeared, and others greater 

stilt have gradually r&wn, where previously all was 

bvbariim and desolation. This sooceseion of rise and 



(all commenced in the E!ast, whence it has progresshre- 
ly arrived at the utmost boundaries of Western En- 
rope ; and what physical or moral reason can be assign- 
ed that it is ** thus fiir to go and no farther T** — that the 
fairest portion of the gfolM is not in its turn to partake 
of the acknowledged mutation in the revolving events 
of the world 7 This may perhaps by some be called 
**the enervating indulgence of the imagination,'* but 
there are others who, I think, will admit, that such a 
subject is not undeserving of contemplation, because it 
comes within the pale of those laws and regulations by 
which the universe is governed. 

It seems to be a conceded point, that -nothing is im- 
possible to perseverance and skill. What a promising 
field fbr both presents itself here ! It might indeed be 
difficult to find a parallel to the happy valley of Rasselas, 
where so few valleys exist ; but beyond all doubt, the 
vast uncultured, unpeopled, and hitherto disregarded 
plains which are here to be met with, might be made, 
without an^ peculiar exertion or skill, the abodes of in- 
dustry, firmtfulnoss, happiness, and wealth. In making 
this assertion, I am supported by the opinions of many, 
and it may be found at no very distant period that I 
have not, m the language of Rasselas, been ^ listening 
with credulity to the whispers of ^cy, or pursuing 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope.*' 

Tucuman suffered severely in the late war of inde- 
pendenoe, nor is it' yet in the full security of peace ; 
It being only a few weeks since a Colonel La Madrid 
0(dlected a party of armed men, and deposing the gover- 
nor, a Colonel Lopez, elected himself to that oflke ; pre- 
ferring a situation in which he might share a few loaves 
and &he8, to one in which he obtained nothing at 
alL 

The public and the poblic papers made 9osao i«mark 
upon the incivility and mdeness of the proceeding, and 
some were of opimon that it was illegal to turn a ffenUeman 
by open force out of an employment to which he had 
been officially appointed by the government of the coun- 
try; it was even hinted that he should appear before the 
congress of the nation at Buenos Ayi^s to give an ac- 
count of his conduct ; but there the matter rests, and 
Colonel La Madrid continues, and is likely to continue, 
in possession of the governorship of Tucuman, until 
somebody else aspires to it, and takes the trouble to 
turn him out, in the same manner in which he turned 
out his predecessor.* 

These little revolutions are confined merely to a few 
friends of each perty ; the commonalty view the struggle 
with as much indirorence as a fight between two school- 
boys, not caring which side conquers. 

I never befere experienced,^ and probably never shall 
again, on the 27th Jamiary, such a day of heat as we 
have just passed. At five o'clock in thie afternoon the 
thermometer stood at 108^ ! It is every where re- 
marked, that this year has been one of unusual heat and 
drought, but I do not hear of any illness in consequence : 
as fer our own party, although we have been so much 
exposed to it, we have hitherto enjoyed perfect health ; 
perspiration never ceases, and yet no loss of flesh is per- 
ceptible in any of us. 

29th. A toUl change of weather has taken place, to 
the relief of every living creature. The sun has not shown 
himself the whole day; the rain has been unceasing, and 
the thermometer has fallen to 79^. We may soon 
have an opportunity of jndnn|^ whether excessive heat 
or rain is the most agreeable fer travelling, and as it is 
the nature of man to be dissatisfied with what he has, 
and to vrish fer what he has not, befere we arrive at 
Potosi we- may sigh for a return of the weather we 
have so long considered ahnost insufierable. 

Did you feel the earthquake 7 At what hour 7 Where 
were you at the time 7 What did you fancy 7 Whacdidyou 
you Qo 7 These are questions 1 am putting to every body 
I chance to converse with, and I do not thmk I ever felt 

freater interest on any subject than in the various accounte 
hear respecting this phenomenon. Upon feeling the shock 
some thought of their riches, some of their children, 
and one or two of their wives ; but the first impulse of 
all seems to have been to leap out of bed and run into 
the street, without any thought but that of personal 
safety through the interference of the Virgin. Two or 
tliree Villages farther north have suffered severely firom 
the late shock, but none so much as Las Trancas, sixty 
miles distant, which has been ccmverted into a heap of 
ruins. It is said to have been the severest earthquake 



* This has actuaBy taken place; Colonel La Madrid has been 
deposed with at lltUe ceremony by Colonel Bom* body dse, who 
will also have Ids day, and so on ontll order Is permanently SMa- 
hliabed. 



I felt in this neighbourhood within the memory of man ; 
that which, about forty years ago, destroyed the town of 
Esteco, distant about one hundred miles m>m Tucuman, 
with all its inhabitants, (fer all were swallowed up) was 
not so sensibly felt here. \ 

I have not yet been able to ascertain the exact limits 
of this tremendous efibrt of Nature, but fi-om Oratorio 
Grande, where we feh it — and we know not how much 
beyond it may have extended — ^to the last mentioned 
village of Las Trancas, is a distance, in a line nearly 
north and south, of about three hundred ond fifty miles. 
If the same distance, or even half of it, be allowed east 
and west, what a wonderfld mass of earth, including 
mountains, forests, and rivers, has been rocked like the 
cradle of a child at the same moment of time ! fer all 
accounts agree as to time — **• a few minutes befere sim- 



nse. 



February 1st We all rose with the sun, and mounting 
hones which we had in readiness, proceeded, on this 
delightful summer's mornin&f, to visit an extensive 
grove of orange trees upon me sides of the beauteous 
mountains that rise out of the fertile plains of Tucu- 
man. 

These mountains run in a north-westerly direction 
fer a distance exceeding two hundred miJes, thiddy 
wooded from their base to their summit with timber of 
various kinds, the bark of some serving fer tanning 
and dying. The orange trees srrow to a size unknown 
in Europe : in our ramble, which was not ' very far up 
the mountain, we saw many full thirty feet high, five 
and six feet in circumference, and laiden at the same 
time with blossoms and with fi'uit, but the latter wanting 
many weeks of being ripe. When in season, cart-loads 
drawn by bullocks, are conveyed to the town by any one 
who chooses to take the pains of gathering them ; no 
exclusive right being claimed either to them or to the 
fine timber among which they growy Flocks of hum- 
niinff-birds, attracted by the flowers, were to be seen 
displaying their exquisite plumage with infinite variety 
in the sun, whilst fluttering their moth-like wings over 
the fragrant cups fVom which they sipped their tiny 
draught 

Befere leaving the orange grove, we indulged in the 
luxury of a cold bath in the mountain stream, and then 
wound our way through a duurining wilderness, over- 
run with magnificent acacias : b^utiful creepers in 
full flower : curious air pUmU suspended fi'om branches 
hifirh above us, with many shrubB and flowers highly 
valued or unknown in other climes, here flourished dis- 
regarded in all the exuberance of nature. With truth 
it may be said of the whole of this district- 

** Thy very weeds are beaotlAil ! thy waste 
More rich than other dimes' fwtility." 

From hence we went to a distant hut, where we pro- 
cured btefof course, with melons and water-melons in 
abundance. After this repast, each stretched himself 
upon the srround for the netta^ and, with his saddle 
under his head, passed an hour as fi*ee firom care as any 
mortal of earth's mould. Then qiounting our horses, 
we returned home in the cool of a fine evening, which 
concluded the amusement of a most agreeable day. 

I have lately supplied myself with a pair of light 
summer boots, called bola§ depotro ; that is, boots of the 
skin c^ a colt, which are, I believe, peculiar to this 
countnr; but in any country where a horse is to be had, 
they also may be had without the necessity of employ- 
ing either boot or shoemaker, for there b not a single 
seam, or a single stitch used in their construction ; leg, 
foot, sde, being all of one piece, and fitting admirably. 
This may appear difiicult, but nothing is more simple. 
Here is tiie receipt — ^Take a horse, cut off his hind legs 
considerably above the hocks ; pull the skin down over 
the hoofe, just as if you were pulling off a stocking ; 
when off, scrape the hair firom me skin with a sharp 
knife, and remove every particle of flesh that ma3r have 
adhered to the inside : hang the skins to dr^, and in the 
process of drying draw them two or three times on your 
legs^ that they may take their shape, ferm and figure. 
The upper part becomes the mouth of the boot ; the 
round projectiiiff part of the hock, the heel; the foot ter- 
minates above the hoo( where it is cut to the required 
length. The whole operation may be performed, and 
the boots ready fer use, in the course of a week. The 
people here do not even sew up the end of the fi^ but 
allow the KtetX toes to project fer the convenience of the 
stirrup, which is made so small as only iust to admit 
them, and they occasionally support the whole weight of 
the body. The boots are very bght, and in every sense 
** easy as a gknre;** I have seen soom that had been 
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tanned, and hod aoles added, which render them the per- 
fection of oomfiMrt 

3d. This 4a.y oor carta returned from the maettro^ the 
appeUation gtren to every maater-workman of eweacy 
trade, whether cart-maker or watch-maker, blaokamith 
or lihersmith. We expected our carts to have been re- 
paired in a day or two, bat iorgot that a day's work in 
Ekurope eaoals that of three in America ; however, even 
now. that tney. are returned in fit repair, we cannot pro- 
ceed upon our journey, having iust received a communi- 
caticn from the pers<m with whom we have contracted 
for hones, that we must banish the idea of leaving Tuco- 
man till after the carnival, tor that nothing can induce 
one of the lower classes to absent himself from the three 
or four days* riotous hclery of this ancient festival, in 
which postilioiis, as well as other peof^, deem it abso- 
lutely necessary to Join. 

Toe posts from Tucuman to Saha have been so much 
destroyed in the late civil wars, that travellers are com- 
pelled to contract fer horses fix»n the residence of one 
horse-breeder to that of another. F<^ this accommoda- 
tion the charjfe is double that of posting, bdng two rials 
(one shilling) per mile fer each horse, instead of one rial, 
which is m postmaster's established charge; and I 
think it will be admitted, that no very ^preat advantage 
is taken in such a case of absolute necessity : the chances 
are that, in a similar situation in Europe, tmee the com- 
mon rate of postage would not .ensure horses to a tra- 
veller. 

We have been purchasing some horses fer our private 

use, &om the Rev. Doctor , head clergyman of 

Tucuman, who is also, and has been fer upwards of 
ferty years, the principal horse-racer, horse-jockey, cock- 
fighter, general gamester, and rou^ dettrmini of the 
provfaioe. General P. paid the enormous sum of five 
ounces of gold (172. 10<.) fer his horse, a handsome dark 
bay ; Buron C paid twelve dollars (3/. 8«.) for his, a hauff hty 
IcH^-backed, lon^-legged, long-tailed ^y ; I paid fifteen 
dD&rs (3t) fer mme, atpiry^ spiritod httle bay nag, which 
was, in fiict, the property of his reverence's niece. The 
price of the three horses was sufficient to sm>port com- 
fertably any reasonable person in the town ox Tucuman 



for at least three months, but did not last his reverence 
as many hours, having lost the whole sum at lansquenet 
immediately after receivinj^ it 

In the evening, whilst nding out upon el Cura de Ttt- 
euman^ the name given to my new purchase, I chanced 
to meet a gentleman upon a stout, weU-oonditloned, 
strawberry-cdoured horse, with an English saddle and 
bridle conspicuously new. The vdiole appearance vras 
good, and such as would have attracted the notice of on 
amateur of horse-flesh even in Hyde Park. 

Afler a little observation of the animal, I rode up 
alongside the gentleman, and, saluting him, informed 
him that it was ** a fine evening." This preliminary to 
conversation, general in every country in the world, was 
returned in full measure by the gentieman, for the 
Americans pride themselves upon compliments. ** I 
observe, cavallero," said I, **that you have got a very 
handsome English saddle and bndle." — *^Si^9enor;l 
purchased them a few weeks ago at Buenos Ayres," re- 
plied (he cavallerod — ^^And pray, sir, what may they 
have cost at Buenos Ayres T* — •• The saddle alone, sir, 
cost me three ounces of gold," replied the cavallero. Ten 
pounds ! fer what was prob^ly shipped in London fer 
four, is no bad profit fer the merchant, thooght I. 

** You have also got as handsome a horse, sir, as I 
have seen in this country." ** He is one of my own 
breeding," replied the cavallero, ** and nearly the last of 
several hundred which I possessed before the revolution." 
'* Several hundred !" said I, in a tone of surprise. *• Why, 
sir," answered the cavallero, " I supplied the govern- 
ment |r''al'< vi^ two hundred superior horses at one 
time, during our late struggle , ana I had upwards of 
three hundred stolen from roe in one night, by the king^s 
troops, to say nothing of repeated thefts and losses in a 
small way, both by friends and foes." " Then, sir," 
said I, " 1 suppose you are one of the principal horse- 
breeders of this coimtry ?" ** Not as to numbers," re- 
plied the cavaHero, **but in the goodness of the breed, 
no man in the province equalled that of Josd de Santil- 
lan." Jos^ de SontiUan! 'tis a pity, thought I, that 
I have not got Gil Bias de Santillan in this littie ad- 
venture. 

**As you have no doubt sold many horses in your 
time, Bon Josd dantiHan," said I, ** perhaps you may 
have no objection to seO one now ?" " Kot in the least, 
if I get a nir price," said Don Jop^, patting his horse 
upon tile neck, and letting Mm feel " insidiously aside" 
the left spur, fer he perceived mv object in a moment 
^ And |>ray, sir, what may be a fair price fer the animal 



yoa are riding?" said I. » Oh !" said he, «• tar him 
first, and if you like him, we shall have no difficulty 
upon that matter : the price is a//toJcra," (a mere trifle.) 
The tone and manner, however, in which Don Jos^ de 
Santillan pronounced this last sentenoe, did not encour- 
age me in a hope of obtaining the strawberry fer a 
friUera. 

**■ Well, sir," said I, **let us change horses, and in five 
minutes I shall satisfy myself D^ion the qualities of 
yours." We accordingly changed, and after walking. 



and cantering, and galloping, and twirling and twisting 
my friend's horse in every pace, except that of the trot, 
which was totally unknown to the animal, I turned to 
its owner, saying I approved, and beg^g^ed to know the 
frioUra. **Will you give me five ounces?" said Don 
Jos^ de Santillan, If ne had insisted upon ten I would 
have ffiven them with pleasure ; but the simpliant tone 
of ^ Will you five me?" assured me I might have him 
for less; besi£s, it is an unheardof circumstance to 

S've the whole sum a»ked by the seller of any article in 
is country : you must always bar^piip. I therefore im- 
mediately replied, ** Don't you think five too much 7" 
** Well, what will you give, cavallero 7" said Don Joe^ 
** I will give you," saia I, ** four as pure ounces of gold 
as ever were struck in the mint of^ Mexico ; and you 
must admit, Senor Santillan, that it is a sporting price 
fyit a horse in the province of Tucuman." 

*« Your offer is a very fiur one, cavallero ; and, although 
my horse is worth douUe the money, you shall have 
him." We rode home to the post-house, where I paid 
Don Jos6 Santillan four ounces of gold, say, feurteen 
pounds, fer his nag, which m. liondon would meet with 
a hundred pttrcfaasers happy to give a hundred guineas 
for him; it nuiv Iherefere be supposed I was pleased with 
my bargain* Hienamothe horne wentby was TWivga^ 
(tortoise,) to which his round compact shape and great 
strength fully entitied him. 

Our purchases being all made for travelling, we thourht 
it expe^eat to get them shod, a protection with which 
horses in this part of the world are seldom fevoured ; 
during the wk<Ae of our journey from Buenos Ayres I 
never saw a horse with a shoe. In Tucuman there 
happens to be a smith, because many people going 
thence to Peru wish to have their horses shod, the moun- 
tain roads being very different from the pampasj where 
an animal may gallop firom one post to another without 
putting his foot upon a pebble. As the horses were not 
to be worked, but to be driven loose afier the carriage to 
Salta, we had given orders to shoe the fore feet only, 
and, to our utter consternation, the charge fer each jwtr 
of shoes was four dollars and a half! (eighteen shillings,) 
a price at which a tolerable horse might be purchased. 
Baron Czettritz was the loudest complainant on this oc- 
casion : be thought it extremely hard that he should be 
charged mote than one third of the whole value of his 
horse for on^ Aol/'-shoeing, and told the smitb in very 
good Xarerman-Spanish, what he afterwards told me in 
very good Gennan- English, that ** he could shod get in 
his country all feur horse feots fiir eechz^n groechen," 
The nnith, smoking his cigar, calmly replied, (and I 
thought reasonably enough,) ** that we were aU at full 
liber^ to take cir horses to the Baron's country to be 
shod, but if we required that operation to be perfermed 
in Tucuman, we must pay feur ddkrs and a half, or go 
without— "110 Atft remedto." 

6th. Hired four post-horses, but postilions were out of 
the question, all of that class being deeply engaged in 
the business of the carnival. We therefore bribed feur of 
our own peones to ride them, and, putting them to our 
galera, we filled it with ladies and their children, whilst 
we ourselves and others escorted them on horseback, and 
proceeded to visit the convent of Lules, at the inritation 
of Father Antonio, a jolly Dominican friar, the prior, 
lord, and master, of the whole extensive establishment 

We passed, fer about three leagues,, through as fertile 
a plain as any in the world, here and there producing difl 
ferent crops, previously alluded to, in great luxuriance ; 
fig trees, and tunas^ (prickly pears, a delicious fruit,) 
abounding among various others. The whole of this 
plain, which embraoes a territory of many square leagues, 
formerly belon^red to the Jesuits, who founded the con- 
vent, which, with all its ample appurtenances, is now in 
ruinous neglect The situation of this ancient building 
is beauflfuUy picturesque, being upon a slight eminence, 
rising out of the plain near Uie foot of the large and 
richly wooded mountains before mentioned. Round it, 
or nearly so, flows the Lules, a considerable river, wind- 
ing through the plain for about fifty miles, before it dis- 
charges itself into the river Santiago; it abounds in fish, 
and about a hundred yards from the convent supplies 
mills for grinding com, fer husking rice, and for sawing 



timber; which, beferethe revohitioii,broa{iitiiiiciQ. 
sideraUe revenue to the Douunieaiis, whsheniBecee^ 
the fethers in all their possessioas. 

This property, a short time ago, attncted the aotiisi 
of a poising traveller, an Englisbnin he wm wdtobt 
who entered into a contract with the propcieton 6rth 
purchase of the whole concern ; but s&bt IIib trntm 
was made, the intended or preteDC&ig coatnctot kftth 
country, and has not since been heard of. The j^ 
alone seem to [vesent, and no doubt will yet bet«u,i 
valuable source of emolument 

The convent of Lules, with its apporteoaiicei aada 
tensive estate, including some cattle, mi^ be fmUm 
for about three thonsuid pounds; and a- few hoi^ 
pounds more would be sufl&aent to niake it in etyssg; 
Its fine climate and well chosen situition hAe iJr^ 
performed half the task. Plenty, supenboadaot pio^ 
might be obtained at little cost; for, with oomnn i 
dustry the soil is capable of pfododnir ua Hauik 
grow; under the mmT "^^ ^^ 

Lules, 1 have been informed, was the name of ns 
cient tribe of Indians, who inhabited this diitnetMtb 
period of the Spanish conquest, and who fior aocasi^ 
Ue time obstinatdy maintained themselves agiiutfti 
invaders. 

The inhalMtants of the convent are now ndoeedki 
scanty few ; the cells, except fimr or five, tie deB(ftBii,d 
grass grows in the crevices of the tiled iooi cf k 
cloisters, where fbrmeriy the sandal-footednoobfid 
away the hours in prayer and praise, or where^Mflte 
perhaps, in merry mood and in pleasanter pllt^l^ 
took their constitutional exercise, anxioadjwai^iM 
the tolling of the sdemn-toMed bell that caJhtora^ 
but the merry tinkling that invites to the refeete;. hi 
this leads me, quite J^j^repoi, to mention a routed to^; 
of enormous size and of ddidous flavour, fed npoiliii 
com, which Friar Antonio, with a dignity of vm 
truly becoming, placed with his own hands u tkoiife 
dish of our second course in the canonical repistkU 
most raunificentiy provided. The stoffiof of tlsi 
lightfhl bird I shall never forget, so long as the ]if 
good humoured countenance and toasivedhcad^ti 
reverend host exist in my memory: in the eveiiiEi^' 
I mounted my horse to take leave, I exclaimed fl«t 
very heart, *^God keep you a thousand jean,fi 
Antonio!" 

8th. 'Bemg Ash Wednesday, the camiva] teagd Ik 
scene exhibited in the city of Tucmnaa fer tk M 
three or feur days was probably rarely exceeded kf 
roarious confbsion. Labcmt* and work of era?^ 
tion were suspended, all order vras abolished, int^ 
man, officer and sddier, lady and gentleman, afip 
pell-mell in the jubilee, with an animatioD and itjl 
quite unexpecteuamcmg a people of such io^ol^tMh 
The principal mirth app^red to consist in t)ii«l 
handnils of flour, or powdered starch, into the (js* 
those who seemed least prepajred for the aaiasltia'' 
which purpose all persons, high and low, old and ^ 
carried in their handkerchien, their pockets, or io ■ 
comers of their ponchos, ample store of thiiamnmBi* 
the price of which advances considerably in co^***!^ 
of the lavish expenditure that on this oceasoa 10 
place, morning, noon, and night, for three dip * 
nijBi'hts successively, and, it must be admitted, m^ 
with very ludicrous effect ^ 

The country people, from many leagues roosd," 
their wives, or sweethearts, and children, enter tbel«*^ 
ihounted upon horses or mules, some'with foittn, «* 
with drums,' some singing, others cryiiMf, ■'"""^JflS 
bellowing, in tones increasing in shrilbicas and Iw^ 
discord in proportion to the quantity of bad wiD«i '*'■ 
or aguardiente which has been imbibed. "^^ 
these frantic beings, with two and sometimes ^^^^^^ 
one horse (for few go on foot), and occasiooaBy*** 
in the Amazonian or Turkish seat, but witbfltf * 
oriental grace or dignity, might be seen it all h«P 
full goHop through Jthe streets, racing for tbc«g 
perhaps of a pot mchicha^ their fiivourite bcrectfCi'*'^ 
either from the seed of the afgaroba or Indian corn- 

No Hibernian has a greater esteem for hia ^^ 
indulges in it more fi'eely, than these people mo^ 
ckieha ; nor do the joyous sons of Erin, when n****"" 
by tiieir Wood-excituig hquor, flourish theb f^ 
with more fetal dexterity over the brows of their «»^ 



in a fair, than do the Tuenmanos the iinmaj« »"2 
tiie sword of Hudibras, "as weU for spitting aa ff*^ 



which they coftstantiy carry about them, and te^^ 



ing." One of our jieones, in a convivial party, '<^ 
so desperate a otoecmU firrni a fiiend, thit we **" 
obKfirea to proours another in his stead. 

ttcumiBo'pOMetsea a hosM, a hsMsa 
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% gxiitar, which they all aeein to dMight in, he considera 
himself amon^ the independent sons of earth, an^d be- 
yond the caprices of fortune. As for hia ezistenoe, that 
costs him neither pains nor trouble to support; a piece of 
beef or mutton can be had any where: and this, so far 
a« my obaervatioiis have been hitherto directed, appears 
to me to apply pretty generally to the Gauchos. Not 
that I pretend to include the whole race in one harsh 
■entence, or to say, as some hare said, that all are no 
better than the uncifilized Indian. It is equally illiberal 
and unjust to assert that they are deroid of feelings of 
hiunamty and beneydence, and that no intelligence and 
good sense are to be found amongst them. Like all men, 
they are formed to be rational beings, and only require 
education and good example to induce them to exert 
their fiumlties, as weH for the greater benefit of them- 
selves as for that of the community at large. At present 
they seem not to understand that public good is sLm) that 
of individuals, and therefore are utterly indiflerentto the 
former. But af^ all, where the adfanta^ arising fW>m 
emulation and industry are denied, as hitherto has been 
the case in this devoted country, idleness and indolence 
must be the natural consequences. 

From the barbilrous treatment which I have seen them 
inflict upon horses, I was at first disposed to set down 
the lower cktfsee as a set of cruel heartless savages, but, 
upon closer acquaintance with them, I am inclined to 
affree with Schmidtraeyer, who, in his **Traveb into 
Chile,** remarks, that although they are excessively cruel 
to animals, U is from the absence of foding, not from the 
indulgence of passion. They will goad, spur, and lash 
a beast as long as it can go, and if it should become dis- 
abled, stand still, or fall down, as I have firequently seen, 
they will quiedy take off the saddle, whilst singing a 
stanza of a song, i^ce it upon another, and leave ue un- 
fbrtunate sufferer to die upon the road without losing 
their temper ; neither the owner of the animal, nor the 
rider, nor the spectator, (unless it be some foreigner like 
myself^) will show the Imurt symptom of being moved or 
onended at die scene. 

I abo agree with Sdimidt m ey er , in never having wit* 
■eased a reafly passionate state of mind among these 
people. Their naked duldren and their numerous dop 
(as he observes, and I have seen) will stand round the 
place where the fire is burning, in the way of whatever 
may be doing, trying to steal what they cap, and deaf to 
all comraanos to move, or to fetch any thing that may be 
wanted ; but no feelings of ill-temper or impatience show 
themselves. I leave it to philosophers to decide if this 
patience be a virtue, or if it be merely the effect of that 
innate indolence which forms the chwf characteristic of 
the South Americans, and for vt^ich, it is probable, they 
are indebted to Spanish parentage and Spanish govern- 
ment, quite as much as to the influence of climate. 



CHAPTER X. 

Dltpnted aerount — Depaitore from Tucuman — ^Interesting scenery 
— Arrival St Las Traocas— Its ruins— Descriptioa of tbe recent 
earibQuake. 

F^ruary 9th. Order and reason being in some de- 
gies restored, we procured postilions and were readj to 
MSKve Tucuman early in the afVemoon, but were detamed 
full three hours in disputing the charges of our hostess. In 
most countries, it is imprvuient to take up quarters and 
enter Into expense without previously ascertaining the 
probable limits. Here, as in France, not to do so is to 
expose yourself to certain imposition, or dispute, or both. 
Whether this omission on our part is to be attributed in 
the present case to the lateness of the hour and our 
great fatigue when we arrived, or to the black eyes and 
embonpoini of a landlad;^, whose appearance far excelled 
what we had for some time been in the habit of seeing 
among persons in her capacity, I cannot possibly say ; 
but we certainly took her integrity upon /rtis/, which 
• was more than she was disposed to give us the benefit of 
when about to depart from her house. 

We had been fourteen days in Tucuman, on two of 
which we all dined firom home, and on one of them, be it 
for ever remembered, with Friar Antonio at the convent 
of Lules. Bread, milk, and eggs, were supplied in abun- 
dance for our breakfast, and our dinner was quite as 
good, I believe, as any cook in the province was capable 
of dressing, but such as ** pampered menials" in England 
would scarcely condescend to sit down to. A large silver 
dish full of a glutinous composition of bread, vegeta- 
Uet, hog*s lard, and the cook knows what besides, c^ed 
<6pa, invariably occupied the centre of the table ; a fowl 
torn to pieces and filed with ^ease, several lumps of 
beef transfixed upon a long stick, which served as the 
■pit for NMthig, yenng ears of Incfian eom boiled (a de- 



licious vegetable,) were the daily dishes of our dinner. 
Our liquor, I admit, was in abundance, for the toei/, sup- 
plied by a copious s|uing, was situated within five yards 
of the door of our apartment. For this fitr^ and our 
barn-like lodging, the bill, delivered upon half a sheet of 
long paper, was (translated) precisely this i — 

«« Account . . - llOdoUars.** 

This concise method of handing in oxxt bill evidently 
saved the trouUe of addition, subtraction, and detection 
of little teazing errors ; but as, on many other occasions 
in life, in steering clear of Scylla we nm foul of Chary b- 
dis, so in the present case, on being freed from the pains 
of inspecting a detailed accoimt of different items, we 
were plunged into vehement dispute upon the possibility 
and impossibility of our expenses amounting to one him- 
dred and ten dollars. General Paroissien exclaimed, 
** Heavens ! what a charge !*' I took up his dying note in 
the key of indignation, " Que verguenxa !** ** What a 
shame !** Baron Czettritz allowed me no time to expatiate : 
^Mine goodness, vas me! I pay no!** he pronoimced 
with remarkable firmness, and banged his hand upon the 
table. Mr Scriviner simply asked " What*s the matter 7** 
The hostess said, ""No tomare menoB /** En^shed, *« 1*11 
not bate a farthing !** We then all spoke together, as 
all people do when aU wish to be heard and nobody lis- 
tens, which makes it impossible for me to recount pre- 
cisely what passed in discussing this exorbitant charge. 
I shall therefore briefly state, t^it the landlady at length 
yielded to the pressing instances of so many cavalleros, 
and accepted sixty-eig^t dollars in full of all demands, 
being at the rate of a dollar per day each, or thereabouts, 
for five persons. We did not think it worth while to in- 
clude the two servants we retained among us, because 
the sixty-eight dollars was a very fidr remunerating 
price for our expenses to any hotel-keeper in the province 
of Tucuman ; though to a person who has never left 
E^land, the sum of say, thirteen poimds ten shillings, 
cannot appear extravagant for fourteen days* lodging, 
and twelve days* board, for &Ye gentlemen and two ser- 
vants. 

At five o*clock, our account being setUed and fiiend- 
ship restored, we embraced our landlady, who was all 
this time in a summer dishabille after the iU$ta^ and, 
notwithstanding what had occurred, our parting was ex- 
ceedingly tender, even to pressure of hands and a chaste 



The evening was delightfid, and the scenery altogetber 
charmingr, as we wound through the thickly-wooded 
plain, which extended to the first habitation, four leagues 
distant firom the city of ISicuman, where we halted for 
the night, spreading our beds as usual in the different 
spots most inviting to our fancy. 

10th. The day had not dawned before we were up in 
our ponchos to feed our horses, which we had sectired 
to stakes all roimd us. For their accommodation, we 
had provided ours^ves with nose-bags, and two or three 
sacks of barley were packed in the bacgage carts, al- 
though there was no absolute necessity for so doing, the 
pasture being abimdant on each side of the way, and 
affordin|r an opportunity for the animals to feed as they 
were driven gently along. 

Our journeys were now limited to twelve or fifteen 
leagues a-day for the convenience of the iHursee, which I 
have before mentioned it was neoessary to hire at Tucu 
man, to convey us to some intermediate horse proprietor 
between that town and Salta, the post-masters not being 
sufficiently supplied. On this occasion, in addition to the 
thirteen horses which we required, twenty or thirty 
others were driven on loose by a peone, who stops at dis- 
tanoes of three, four, or five leagues, when the loose horses 
are caught by means of the lasso, and take their turns in the 
carriages ; the others being driven on gently, feeding as 
^y gOi until their turn arrives to be again yoked. The 
loose animals are always aooompanied by a steady old 
horse with a bell tied to his neck, called the cenc^rro^ 
out of hearing of the tinkling of which the other animals 
seldom stray : therefore, whether in the day or the night, 
they are simered to range at large, without any appre- 
hension of their being lost even in the thickest forest, nor 
is there imy danger of their separating from their own 
herd to join anomer if they chance to meet with one. 

This day*s journey lay, for the most part, through a 
closely wooded country, in which were some glens of 
great beauty, and along the edges of which our route 
was traced, the mountains upon onr left adding much 
grandeur to the scenery, 'Which was diversified at every 
turn and more than umially interesting. We employed 
ourselves in building chateaux and cottages, and laying 
out parks, in various situations as we drove along, and 
some of OS may live to see the day when our imaginary 



designs shall be pot into exoeution by sucoeedmg 
stran^rs, and woned upon in reality. We stopped fbr 
the night in the neighbourhood of two or three huts be^ 
longing to a cattle breeder, but, for any convenience or 
aoeo mm oda t i o n to be obtained, we might as weU have 
reposed upon the sommit of Chimboraso. 

11th. F^esh breens and pleasant weather, with a cool- 
ness indicating the i4>proaching terminatioa of summer. 
The country still oontmues wedded, but the soil is not 
so fertile as we have hitherto seen in this most luxuriant 
province. At noon, we arrived at what, about three 
weeks ago, was the respectable village of Trancas, now 
a heap of ruins, the houses being fbr the most part de- 
stroyed by tbe late earthquake, of which this ne^boui- 
hood may be called the centre of violence. It was not 
without feelings of peculiar anxiety that we entered the 
village of Trancas, for, having been informed that the 
most disastrous consequences of the awful event were to 
be seen here, and having ourselves experienced the fnin- 
cipal shock, ahhou^ upwards of three hundred miles 
distant, we felt an mcr^sed interest in viewing its ef- 
fects. 

The country round being covered with trees, we did 
not observe the village untu within the distance of two 
or three hundred yutis, when the first oinect that met 
our view was a number of the inhabitants clearing away 
the ruins of their church, the whole firont oi which had 
fiUlen to the ground, except one of the side towers, that 
stood droc^ing over in a very singular manner. 

Hus edifice had been erected by its present veneraUe 
vicar at his own private cost, and we may presume with 
a view to its remaining a permanent memorial of his 
xeal and munificepce, for he emj^yed thirteen years in 
the work. Notwithstanding all its solidi^, however, he 
has outlived it, and the fiOiric which at one time he 
thought would transmit his name to fbture generatioiis, 
he has himself seen, in the ^ace of a few minutes, buried 
in the dust of its own ruins. 

From the church we walked through, I might with 
truth say, walked mier, the desolaled vUlage; fbr, except- 
mg two or three tittering houses and as many tottering 
walls, the whole was a confused mass of rublMsh. It was 
a pitiable sight to see the inhabitants stalking round their 
prostrate dwellings, the characters of terror and dismay 
itrongly de]Hcted in every countenance. And well they 
might be ; for, fipom the hour in which their woe oom- 
monced up to the present, their minds have had no re- 
spite &fim apprehension ; every day has been attended 
with several repetitions of the earthquake, more or less 
severe than the original one, but all sufficient to keep 
alive feelings of consternation and alarm, which have 
been considerably increased 'by the knowledge of the 
utter destruction of two other villa^ between six and 
seven leagues distant, at one of which we are informed 
the earth has opened in several plaoes, and ** water gushes 
upwards into the air like a fountain.** 

Having made enquiries of various individuals, and not 
having heard one contradictory account, I shall here re- 
late the particulars exactly as they were given to me in 
the village of Trancas, and although they agree in the 
main with what I have already mentioned, I cannot think 
that the most trifling particiuars connected with so mo- 
mentous and wonderful a phenomenon can be altogether 
devoid of interest. 

Three or four dajrs prior to the earthquake there was 
a tremendous storm, the destructive efiKBcts of which have 
been already noticed on approaching Santiago del £!stero. 
In making this observation on the state of me toeathert it 
is only because I wish to relate the account as it was re- 
lated to me, not that I pretend to interfere in the opinion 
that a connection exists between an earthquake and the 
elements above, or that the one is influenced by the other. 
I confess myself incapable of forming any opmion on the 
subject, and it stiU, I believe, remains for scientific re- 
search to decide whether any such connection exists or 
not M. Humboldt, in describing the first earthquake 
that he feH in South America, gives a long and very par- 
ticular account of the state of the weather and the at- 
mosphere, both before and after the shock.* He also 
minutely describes it previously to the dreadful earth- 
quake which destroyed the town of Caracas, on 26th 
March, 1812, when between nine and ten thousand in- 
habitants were suddenly buried beneath its ruins, and by 
which, throughout the province of Venezuela, there pe- 
rished, almost at the same instant of time, upwards of 
twenty thousand sonls.f 

** It is a very ancient opinion,** says the same travel- 
ler, ** that there is a perceptible connection between 

• Tofage aalRef . Equin. vol. It. chap. x. 
t Yojrage au Reg. Eqoia. voL v. cbap^ z. 
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earthquakes and the state of the atmosphere prerioiulj 
to those phenomena ;** but M. Hnmbbldt's own opinion 
is, that the oscillations are generally independent of the 
state of the atmosphere, aUhough he obserres.that, ** Na- 
tural philosophers are inclined to admit a close connec- 
tion between the undulations of the earth, and any 
meteor which happens to appear at the same time.*'* 

It seems however to be a^freed, that there is an inti- 
mate connection between earthquakes and volcanoes, and 
that, in all probability, they are eflects of the same cause, 
namely, subterraneous fiery agents. The volcanoes which 
are in activity are situated in UlantU^ or on coasts noi 
far from the $ea; those which we find in the interior 
countries of the earth are all extinct. These observations 
lead us to conclude, that the vicinity of the $ea is a con- 
dltion essential to the existence of volcanoes ; they farther 
lead us to think, that the water of the sea, penetrating 
into volcanic cavities, is a caute of eruptiom. It is k 
known fact^ that the presence of water, and in great 
quantity, is incontestable in volcanic phenomena. We 
know the astonishing power of this fluid when reduced 
to vapour or tteam ; but our steam engines can hardly 
convey to us an id^ of the power whioi it is capable of 
acquiring in caverns, the tides of which are several IhoU' 
sand yards in thickness^ such as sustain the ipountains 
of Etna, and Chimbora^o ; heat may extend its elasticity 
to a point of which it is impossible to form any idea.t 

This, then, is assigning, in tolerably plain terms, the 
cause of earthquakes to steam ; a power, certainly, of the 
extent of whidi we can form no idea. ** The eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius, throwing up incalculable masses of 
matter into the clouds, induced another scientific gentle- 
man, Mr. Perkins, to imagine that the immense power 
was generated by higklv elastic steam*^^ 

But, to my own earthquake. A few minutes before 
the rising oi the sun on the 19th of January, the first 
■hock took place, commencing with a noise and a tre- 
mnlous motion, which lasted a few seconds, causing 
doors to fly open and sundry articles of furniture to 
tumble from their places ; this was the signal on which 
the inhabitants rushed firom their houses into the open 
air. A pause of two or three seconds occurred ; then the 
noise re-commenoed with a violent rocking motion, 
which continued about a minute, and in this time the 
church and several houses were shaken to the ground. 
After the lapse of half an hour, another shock destroyed 
the neater part of the remaining houses ; and during the 
whole of that day, until ten o'clm^k at night, several suc- 
ceeding shocks completed the demolition of the village. 
That the motion was of a rocking nature is evident firom 
the manner in which houses and walls were thrown, 
some having fallen to one <side, and some to the other ; 
that is, some outwards and some inwards* 

During the day, the altars and imaffes that could be 
ffot at were taken from the ruins of the diurch and erected 
m the street, where processions took place, where vows 
and supplications were ofiered up, and the images of 
those samts which had not been able to protect them- 
selves were now invoked for the protection of the inluu 
bitants in this awful calamity. 

The niffht passed away quietly, but on the following 
morning deep murmuring sounds, like distant thunder, 
were repeatedly heard and were followed by several 
shocks ; these continued at intervals for fifteen days and 
nights successively : they then graduaUy decreased both 
in nimiber and violence, and for the last day or two they 
have been scarcely perceptible. 

12th. I have now to describe, not that of which I have 
been informed by others, but that which I have myself 
actually seen, felt, and heard. 

Upon our arrival in this village, it was to us a matter 
of no great concern that there was not a house in a state 
to receive us ; we were accustomed tO) and preferred, the 
open air to the best mansion in South America. In the 
eveninff-, however, the sky became overcast and heavy 
rain fiSlowed, which compelled us to tski refuge in a 
house in so shattered a state as to have been abuidoned 
by its owners. Here, after exsmining the fissures in the 
leaning walls and the state of the loosened beams, and 
having conversed upon the imprudence of risking the 
lives of the first embassy of the Potosi, La Paz, and Pe- 
ruvian Mining Association, we at length decided upon 
spreading our beds, as no better asylum could be obtained. 

The death-like dlence which usually followed the lay- 
ing our heads on our pillows was this night suspended 
for a considerable time, in consequence of various obser- 

* Doctor Amou, in tali " Btoments of Pbytict/* Sac mentions 
that, " on occasion of the great earthquake at Lisbon, the mercury 
r(M so (kr in the barometerSf even In Britain, as not to be visible in 
that portion at the top osoally left uncovered for observation.*' 

t D'Aubuiasoa. * * 



vations which our recumbent position enabled us to make 
on the beams and rafters above, each of which, like the ^q 
sword of the tyrant, seemed ready at a touch to ftll up- 
on the wretch beneath. Some general remarks, too, upon 
the earthq%ake, of which we had just seen the disastrous 
effects, occupied the greater part of an hour before sleep 
took possession of our senses. 

The sombre, silent hour of midnight, when it may be 
said ** creation sleeps,'* has a solemnify in its repose, 
which, when suddenly disturbed hj any alarming occur- 
rence, operates upon the imagination in a manner very 
different from a si^nilar occurrence in mid-day. Danger, 
although distant, is supposed to be at hand, or if r^Uy 
near, ii is considerably magnified in the darkness of the 
nl^t, when fear and confusion know no bounds. 

Tills remark is not foreign to my suliject It was a 
few minutes before midnight, when all was calm without 
and silent within, that a most extraordinary hollow rum- 
bling sound disturbed us all, and immecuately we felt 
our^ves shaken by a strong tremulous motion, which, 
with the noise, may be likened to that of a wooden bridge 
when a heavy vehicle moves quickly over it This lasted 
between fifteen and twenty seconds, increasing in loud- 
ness as it approached, then rushed beneath us with a 
sound truly terrific, resembling, in some degree, a sud- 
den gust of wind through a fi^rest ; and was accompanied 
with a motion of the earth so violent as to make the tiles 
on the roof of our house rattle as if in a storm. This 
fireat concludixLor shock lasted but a few seconds : time 
rally sufficient for all of us to spring from our beds and 
fly throuf h door or through window, without other 
thought man that of saving ourselves fVom being buried 
beneath the tottering walls that seemed to threaten in- 
stant destruction. 

Our alarm, which carried us far beyond the precincts 
of danger in our flight firom the house, happened to be 
unattended with any important consequences; for, al- 
though the shock was the most violent that had occurred 
since the original grand one, yet the state of the village 
was such as scarry to admit of any farther damage : 
but, had it occasioned mischief in the extreme, foar 
could not have been increased or have occasioned more tu- 
mult than occurred. As soon as we got out of the house, 
we heard voices in every tone and in every direction, 
calUng oair—'^ Temhlor ! Temblor! Temblor T for the 
people, who had had such recent experience in earth- 
quakes, left their beds on the first warning sound, and 
fled in every direction, without knowing to what pur- 
pose. 

When the general consternation bad in some degree 
subsided, it was curious to see and to hear what was 
passing. Some were upon their knees in the attitude of 
ardent supplication, praying aloud for mercy; others 
were to be seen running — fauiers and mothers with their 
children in their arms — until loss of breath compelled 
them to stop, dr reason whispered that danger had pass- 
ed. One of my companions made as dexterous a leap 
through a winaow as ever was performed by Harlequin, 
and had the good fortune to land on a heap of mud, into 
which he plunged, and there lay softly imbedded until 
relief arrived. The nearly complete state of nudity of 
most persons, and the complete state of others, men, 
wc»nen, and children, who were now to be seen stalking 
through the street, or in the adjoining fields, formed a 
scene, which, on any other occasion, would have been 
truly ridiculous ; but, setting apart the solemnity of the 
event, the rain which poured was of itself a damper to 
all pleasantry. 

After my share of drenching and alarm, I wrapped 
mjTself in my cloak and ponclK>, and took shelter under 
the projecting eaves of a house, against the wall of 
whidi I dosed till daylight, for none of us had courage 
to return to our beds in the crazy habitation which we 
hadjust left. 

The difficulty of procuring the number of horses we 
required compelled us to remain this day in Trancas, 
which I did not renet ; for I folt that I could never hear 
enough of the earuquakes and their effects. Smoking 
being the grand inediUm for gossip, I went with a 
pocket fhU of cigars to visit different nmiilies; each cigar 
purchased for me a very interesting account, and the 
different manner in which each person told his own 
story added novelty to the r^taL 

After dinner, we passed an hour or two endeavouring 
to catch humming-birds, of which there were great 
ntimbers, fluttering like Imtterflies round the shrubs and 
bushes in ^e neighbourhood of the village ; but, as our 
wish was to take one alive, none of us having the heart 
to kill them, our attempts were fruitkas. 



CHAPTER XL 

ppearance 
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gentleman— 4.'ereraonious liabit of CMUplimeot dflrived im 
SpaDlarda— Loss of pnipeity by ilie ruvoluUOD. 

February 13tlf. The viUagers, who had been 
ed on to direct their thoughts fixun the domeitie ^ 
ties that surrounded them, dubbed together about .. 
ty-five horses, which enabled us to leave Trancu at 
early hour on this day. Five or six milei from the 
logo we forded the rapid river Tala, where it ii le^iL. 
to fill the water-bottlea, as no water can oanvaucBtljIi 
obtained for several leagues onwards. 

This day^s ioumey, which was twelve kagvo, % 
hibitcd, I 'think, finer scenery than any other liim^ 
left Buenos Ayres. Wooded hills, fertile phhs, ij 
mountains, deep.glens, and thick fbrerta, ahoved tb^ 
selves alternately in their gayest and graodest ftttaM 
enlivened by herds of cattle and troops of fioej 
mules : the latter were occasionally to be seen a H 
speed across the plain, others drawn op in dose coIm 
boldly ft'onting us, with crests erect, ears poiotei ij 
snorting as if challenging our party, until tbe diosbl 
our peones would put them to the rout Oatricfaeii« 
also, sometimes, to be seen amongst paitzidgef, pla 
sants, snipes, wild ducks, parrots, and masyMnit 
birds, all of which contributed to the enjoyment of « 
journey, as we drove over hill and dale at a gi]Io|x Ik 
only embellishment that seemed requisite to oofkk 
the landscape, was the industry of man, and dsb is 
self: his presence is materially wanted in tfaiieoatrf 
to give full effect to the charms which Hotoe k 
lavished with so bountiful a hand, often toiB<«bffi^ 
parent end than to form a splendid view for tfaeaoiHi' 
tary gratification of a few camial traveUen like m 
selves, who at the same time cannot but i^tkil 
this ground-work of intrinsic wealth should raau* 
enjoyed and almost unknown. 

About ten leagues firom Trancas, where we itof^fe 
change horses, we found the fow houses that latdj* 
posed the hamlet, in ruins, firom the effect of tbe^ 
quake. A woman of the place was busily empiofii 
making a Franciscan fiiar^s dress for her son, two j« 
old ; he had been unwell, and during his illiM9s,tii» 
ther vowed to Saint Francis, that if he would knU 
goodness to restore her son to health, afae wooM lab 
him a friar of his order. Saint IVancis oUifiBfij^ 
terfered, ^d the child <^ course recovered. He htus 
his head shaved in tbe shape of the tonsure, ud h^^ 
waiting for his firock, cowl, and sandals, to fulfil b» 
ther*s vow. In Spain and Portugal, I have aeendiif 
of all ages dressed as nuns, monks, or frian, m<^ 
quence of vows of this kind. Their •PP«'"'!{ 
strangers is truly ridiculous, but I doubt it era* 
patron saints could view a number of nuni an) ii% 
from five to ten years of age, playing at kap^' 
other gambols, without being very mudi aoioied' 

We took up our abode for the night at the hooiecfi 
private gentleman with whom General ParoisKO * 
acquainted. It was situated at the skirt of a ^ 
through which we had passed, and although t^^ 
spectable habitation for this country, it oonveyed bo iia 
to an European of the owner's being a ^"'•■^**9_J* 
and sole proprietor of the land for many ]0s^t«» 

14th. A delightful morning : we rose with the a 
and continued our journey to the village of Baat^ 
Here also were to be seen follen walls, uaroded ImmM 
and many sad countenances, from tbe efiects of ^ 
earthquake. 

Having heard of the salubrious qualitiee of & i^ 
spring in this neighbourhood, we mounted our ban« 
and proceeded to visit it. After riding tboo^J^ 
leagues through a thickly wooded countr^i aow^ « 
every step by the appearance of insects, biidi, ti»«»^ 
and plants, all new lo us, we arrived at the foot a > 
mountain which was also thicltly covered with ^ 
from its base to its summit : this we asoen^ by a^l^ 
row path that wound up iu steep side, and oceuw7 
along the edge of a deep glen, which ted uf to aMJ* 
space, surrounded by large rocks and high ^**^^*j''!^ 
ing a Bort of spacious grotto, through whi<i depcewW" 
a considerable stream, the waters that we eanie to i^ 
As we approached their source, the steam *''^°£f'? 
thenisand a sulphureous smell were seosibly p^f*^ 
Several males and females indiscriminately w*^" 
seen bathing in holes which they bad du^ ihr the pi^ 
pose in the bed of the stream. On <^<*^l ^,? 
spot, I was at first surprised at finding n****^"^ 
nor house, not hut, nor acoommodation of ^yf^ 
bathers, who sometimes come from distanoei ^^^ 
hundred mUes for the benefit of these «alen,«w" 
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have been foand extromeiy efficacious in rheomttic 
complainU, •• also in atraina, bniisea, and cntaneoiw 
diaeasea. A moinent*« reOaction, however, banialaed all 
surpriae on the aubject, and caused m/a to place the ne- 
B-lect to the account of the provoking^ aypinenesa of the 
inhabitanta of this coualrj, and to the utter disregard 
of ionprovement that has so long prevailed amonff them. 
But this must be added to that voluminous catalogue of 
iDJuries and neglects which extata, and must long exists 
)n South Ameriea^ te record thiee centuriea of Spanish 
miarule; ibr« amongst other grievances under the go- 
vernment of that nation, anv attempt on the part of 
tfaa inhabitants to better their oondiiion was nude an 
•xcuae for additional taxation and persecution, and of* 
tan led to final dealt uetion. The fact is notorious, that 
manv iroprovementa were atopped bj the Spaniah au- 
thorttiea, and their prooiotera severely punished : the 
macliifliery of incipient manufaetoriea haa been aeized 
and deatroyed ; the vines of newly-planted vineyards 
Iwve been rooted np and burnt, lest their produce 
sboold tend to diminish the exports from the mother 
cooDiry, en which enoruKMis duties were levied.* Im- 
provement waa not only viewed with jealouay, hut ac* 
toaily opfxiaed, under the bigoted apprehenaion that it 
might k^ to an enlargemeai of ideas, and become an 
opening of knowle<^, through which the people might 
tiltimately diacover the wronga which they endured, 
fiarharooa ignorance and blind aoperatitioa were tram- 
mels out of which this unibrtunate people were not 
permitted to emerge, op to the very laat hour of Span- 
lah dominion. 

The hot apring u situated in the midst of a beautiftiUy 
romantic country, the aoil ao fertile as to be capable of 
producing with oommen industry, any thing and every 
thing requisite not only for existenee but rar the Uuuu 
rious enjejrment of it ; the ^climate heahfay and delight- 
ful, and the seventies of winter altogether unknown. 

The chief towns d Tucuman and Salta, the one 
south, the other north, are each about forty leagues itis*- 
tant firom this ^ring; the neighbourhood, generally 
speakia|r, is tolerably well inhabited, and ita proximity 
to the high road from Bnenoa Ayres, Cordova, Slc to 
Peru, makea it convenient for the yuoU of travellers. 
These advantagea, when aloth and mdolence give wa^ to 
industry and enterprise, cannot pass unnotiM, for it is 
not Ulbely that a place, where a fountain of h^Hh may 
be said to exist, will continoe in neglect Unfortunately 
for man, there would be no lack of visiters on the score 
of infirmity to contribute towards the support of an ex- 
lenaive ertablishment ; thousands would gladly go any 
distance to a place where they might hope to exchange 
wealth for health, whilst the attractioBs which auch a 
place, under proper management, usuaHy presents to cu- 
riosity' and amuaement, would in all probability soon 
render the baUis of Rosario as renowned aa the most 
fiiahionable in Europe. 

Af\er scrambling up a steep rock to the source of a 
waterfiifl flowing m>m a height of about fifteen ortwenty 
feet, we dipped a thermometer into the stream, whieh 
was so hot that it caused the mercury to expand 
auddenly and with so much force as to burst the tube, 
but the instrument was only graduated to 113 degrees ; 
we were therefore disappointed in ascertaining the tem- 
perature, but this circumstance will convey a tolerably 
fiur iiksa of the heat of the water. At tnis spot we 
found it too hot to bathe in, and for that purpose were 
obliged to move farther down the stream, which gra- 
duaUy oooh as it flows from the head of the spring. We 
were informed by the natives that, at a short distance 
up the mountain, there was a well, in which eggs and 
Indian com were frequently boiled sufficiently for use. 
Ciroumstances prevented us from seeing this well, but 
fitxn what we did see and feel we readily believe its ex- 
istenoe. I must not forget to mention that, within five 
or six yards of the hot stream, there flowed another 
nearly parallel to it, perfectly cool and transparent We 
saw here k very curious tree named boracho^ the drunk- 
ard, firom the circumstance of the trunk's swelling out 
abrupthr into that form which b sometimes called * pot 
bellied,* and this is thickly covered with thorns like 
tigers* ^laws. We olso saw a very beautiful flower, 

* A wrtler in the Amarican auarterly Eeview, who has bfwn In 
Booth America, and aueniivKly studifHi the history of Spanish rub* 
in that country, sayi:--**The tyranny of colonial lefiMlation 
was extendf^ over ev-7n moral ami intelh^clQal culture. No sci- 
ence was allowed to be stadied. Latin in'ommar, ancient philoso- 
phy, theology, dTll and ecclesiasUt al jurhnDrudence, and scoolasUr 
^rgon formed the utmost limits of th« ir intelk'ctual range. A nau- 
tteal school Instituted at Buenos Ayrcs by the Hoard of Trade was 
lap^ressf d by orders (torn Spain. Still, under all these eniel op- 
preadoos, tba loyaity of the Americans eontinued anshaken.** 



named <rtpa« da /rejf:2«, fiiar's tripes, which somewhat 
resemUes the honeysnekle. We r^umed to the village 
through as wild though luxuriant a landscape as 
Nature ever designed, the charma of which were 
heightened by all the pofbiese and repose <^ a suouner's 
evening. 

15th. We made but a short day's journey, owing to 
heavy rain, which fdl in the night and continued the 
whole of this day. It so much swelled the river Rosario, 
that we were detained a considerable time upon its steep 
banka, clearing and levelling a road for the carriages to 
pasF. We thai drove through an immense forest, the 
noble moontains which oontinue firom Tuctmian to Salta, 
a distance of eigh^^eeven leagues, occasionally appear- 
ing in great magnificence upon our left. 

Just aa night commenoed, we reached the house of a 
private gentleman, Don Jos6 Torres, who was sitting 
with his wifo and seven children under a shed, or a sort 
of verandah, in front of his house. We requested per 
mission to remain for the night, which was granted with 
a readiness and firankness wat proved we were heartily 
welcome, and anch aa travellers usually meet with 
throughout the whole of South America. 

I shall ask here, enpoMatU, without meaning on 
gratefully to detract from the merits of the case, if this 
open-hou$e-keeping proceeds from a true spirit of hospi 
talily, or if it be the consequence of mere ctistom, 
which, from the want of public accommodation, every 
man who owns a house complies with, because, whenever 
he stirs from home he must avail himsdf in turn of the 
house of another ? 

Proprietors of houses in England, judging from their 
own cases, may imagine, that keeping ^open house'* 
for travellers is attended with very great trouble and ex 
pense. According to the customs of England it cer- 
tainly would be so, but in South America it is neither 
troublesome nor expensive. Here is no calling for 
chambermaids to prepare a room, no disturbing the 
housekeeper from her tea to air a pair of sheets, no de- 
mand upon the butler for a bottle of wine, nor upon the 
cook for any extra exercise of his art, nor upon coach- 
man or grooms to take care of carriages and horses. 
The traveller alights at the door of a l^use, which he 
enters, and accosts those be may chance to see, saying, 
** God keep ye, gentlemen !** to which a similar reply is 
given. The traveller then says, ** With your permis- 
sion, seiiores, I shall stop here for the night" ^ With 
the greatest pleasure,** is the reply. Here ends, nine 
times out of ten, the whole of the trouble or interfe- 
rence between the parties. The traveller points to a 
spot, either inside or outside the house, according to the 
state of the weather, where he wishes his muchacho 
(servant) to spread his saddle-cloths ; these being three 
or four fold, are sufficiently large to lie upon, and, with 
his saddle imder his head and poncho or cloak over him, 
complete the bed. 

Some fow, who like their luxuries, carry a small mat- 
tress and sometimes even a portable bedstead, but no- 
thing of the kind is given or expected either at a public 
or private house, for the very bc»t reason — because they 
have nothing of the kind to give. The traveller also 
carries with him his al/orjat, a species of haversack 
with provisions; but if he happens to arrive at the 
family me^-tiroe, he is invited to partake, which invita- 
tion is usually declined, because it is usually compli- 
mentary and nothing more. 

In South America, as in Spain, ceremonious compli- 
ments are too frequently indulged in ; offers and pro- 
mises of every things wimout meaning or intending any 
things are of daily occurrence ; but this general rule has 
oF course its exceptions, for it would be strange to say, 
that there are not as truly generous minds in South 
America and in Spain as any other part of the world ; 
yet even the very best are addicted to empty compli- 
ments altogetiier unknown among EInglishraen. Should 
you, for instance, chance to admire a valuable necklace, a 
watch, a ring, or a handsome horse, the owner, although 
unacquainted with you, immediately makes an obeisance, 
and says, ** It is at your service," but never expects you 
to accept the proffered gift. 

^ Promises are made most liberally by the South Ame- 
ricans, but the performance of them is not so common. 
Ask, or casually express a wish, for any thing that may 
be distant or difficult to be obtained, and some person 
present will be sure to say, " Puede ^rer," ** It may 
be had ;♦* or, " Si, porque non .?'* " Yes,— why not ?'* or, 
•* Veremot,'' " We shall see;*' or, "Ptenfc V. euidado;* 
" You may rely upon it ;'* although, at the same time, 
there is neither any intention nor perhaps any possibi- 
lity of fulfilling the promise. A candid denial or 



refbial is eonaidered a breach of civility, and they 
cannot find in their hearts to deprive you of the mo- 
mentary hope which their compliment may perhaps hold 
out 

Qualities such as these, which the French call mina- 
biliU de mcsKrf, may turn to good aceount in the pro- 
gress of education and improvement of society j fbr it 
must be admitted, that a general wisA topltase is a sure 
indication of a benevolent mind, and what more genial soil 
than benevolence for the eultivaticm of every good prin- 
ciple? 

Withm very Uttle mc»e than half an hour after our 
arrival at the house of Don Joe6 Torres, our peonee had 
killed, roasted, and devoured three fhll-grown goats. 
Our own supper oonsisted <^a kid, two fowls, good 
bread, and bad cheese, served up in laj^ silver dishes, 
with forks, spoons, druiking'imps, and candleeticka of 
the same metal, all of the rudest workmanship, but ex- 
tremely niassive. Indeed, their weight was what led 
me to discover their value, fbr their dmgy colour at first 
caused them to pass fbr tamished pewter. 

Don Jos^ is a gentleman of large landed property, 
and of the first respectability in the province, Imt has 
nothing in his dress or appearance indicative of it^ still 
leas in his habitation and family. His wifo had neat 
shoes and white stockings on pret^^ fbet, and was fair 
and cleanly in her person; but as for any other distin. 
guishing quality about her, there was ncme. Dirty, half 
naked children, and <Hrtier slaves, male and ramale, 
were all of one party : there' Wfs nothinr hy whieh a 
stranger, unaccustomed to the manners of the country, 
could distingoiah rank, or birth, or education. 

General raroisaien, who becomes passionately fond 
of other people's ddldrei^ after covering a hoy of four 
years old with kisses, and sharing with it ahemately a 
mouthful firtmi his spoon or his fbn, called fw some vrater 
to wash, vHiich was handed tohim by a negress in adeep 
^Iverbasin, and with this he washed the c^d*s face, 
and certainly improved it very much, even in the opi- 
nion of the mother ; who said, that -• for some day^ past 
the weather had been too cold and damp fbr using water, 
with any degree of comfort, and that, fbr her part, she 
never had courage to wash hersdf on a cold day.** 
This M neither tale nor ezagger^tion, but the phin trans* 
lation of her speech, which may be considered as con* 
veying the sentiments of a yery great part of the popu- 
lation of South America, so far as I have observed. A 
morning visit to a family is generally very repugnant to 
the fodings of an Englishman, for he seldom sees that 
neatness and delicacy to whieh he has been accustomed 
at home, and a want of which would there be deemed 
more than unpardonaUe. There are, however, many 
exceptions to be made in this particular, in the society 
of Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c. ; and in the fiill-dress of 
evening, the South American ladies equal those of any 
other country in the neat and tastefU embdlishment of 
their persons. 

Don Job6 Torres at one period possessed upwards of 
three thousand head of hcnned cattle, out of which onfy 
eight ante now remain ; of all the rest he was deqioiled 
in the course of the late revolutionary wars. Those who 
grumble to pay war taxes and consider them a hard^p, 
would do weU to reflect upon the greater hardshipe that 
are averted by paying to keep the field of battle out of 
one*s own country ; for wherever the seat of war is, the 
armies of friend and foe occaidon neariy equal desola. 
tion. 

CHAPTER XII, 

Hospitality to rtrangers— Tigers— Rio de las Piedra»**I>ifficultie8 
or the roads— Armadilloe— Rapidity of the River Passage— 
Uoiil>ts enieruined on ibo eitraordlnsry relatloBS of traveHers— 
Romantic situation of the village orCobos— Adventure on borsc* 
back— Arrival at Salta. 

February 16th. On taking leave of Don Jos^, we 
had great difficulty to prevaU iqxm him to accept pay. 
ment for the three goats which regaled our peones, and 
he would not hear of any thing of the kind for ourselves ; 
a sufficient proof that generosity and hospitality are here 
to be met with by the stranger without expectation of 
reward. 

We took away with us the head of a monstrous tiger, 
which had been killed upon an excursion into the woods 
a fow days before our arrival ; its size was the astonish* 
ment of all the neighbours. Tigers abound in the fbrests 
hereabouts, and commit great depredations among 
cattle. M. Humboldt says that Buffbn entirely misto^ 
the jaguar, or tiger of South America, which is a much 
more formidable animal than is generally supposed, 
merely fi'om the circumstance of its attacking wnn less 
frequently than in India; which may, perhaps, be ac* 
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oounted for by its haTinff a greater abondanee <»f m/ZIc 
to prey up<m in Sooth America. In hia voyage up the 
■great river Apnre, IL Humboldt mentions having met 
with one hrger ihoi any £2aft Indian tiger he hod ever 
aeen in the menageriee of Europe. 

This day we proceeded only two or three miles, to the 
house of tkm Antonio Seranas, Iwother-in-law to Don 
Jos6, with whom we eontracted for fresh horses to take 
us on to Salta, forty leagues distant We agreed for 
sixteen horses, five for our galera, five for each of our 
carts, and one for the capatoz, at the rate of two riaki 
each per league. Peones were despatched to a distant 
yotren^ a spacious indosure where horses are kept, but 
princ^Mlly used for brood mares and young Aor«e«, as the 
word mip&es. In the evening they returned, driving at 
a foil giUop before them between sixty and seventy 
horses, almost all of which were white or grey. The 
required number were immediately caught wmi the lasso 
and yoked, the others driven en to take their turn at fit 
staeos. 

m the evening we left Conchas, which is the name of 
this place, and travelled five leagues over an in&mous 
road, but amidst most magnificent scenery, to the river 
de la$ Piedratt a very appropriate name, as it flows over 
a bottom covered with large loose stones, that are rolled 
wi^ such violence in the season of the torrents as to 
prevent the passage. After crossing this river, we took 
up our abode foor the night at two or three houses on its 
banks. In one of them, which was not in any respect 
superior to a common Irish cabin, and which, with all 
its fiimiture, I should have thought a dear purchase for 
twenty dollars, I was interestingly surprised at discover- 
ing a utensil of a very humble description, but of noble 
capacity, made of pure silver. I had frequently heard 
that in the principal houses of South America these ar- 
ticles of common use were all made of the virgin metal, 
but this was the first I had seen;and I must oonfoss that 
I viewed it as a curiosity in a mansion of such apparent 
poverty, and where the meaii|iess of the surrounding 
hmuture so ill acoorded with the intrinsic worth and 
dignity of this usefol vase. 

I7tl^ lowers of rain and tiiick mists have latterly 
prevented our ^oyment of mountain scenery of the 
grandest kind, lliose boundless plains, over which the 
eye could range without a single tree, or bush, or mount, 
to arrest the view, we have long since left for ' behind, 
and with them good and easy roads. We are now fre- 
quenUy oompelwd to work, all hands, with picks, and 
spades, and shovels, to render particular spots passable 
for the carriages. At odier times, eight and ten horses 
are yoked to drag one of them up a bank, and some- 
times more to draw them through a river or moun- 
tain stream, which the rains are now every where swell- 
ing. 

Armadillos are found in ^enty in these parts; when 
roasted in their coats of inail they are considered a deli- 
cacy : two which we took were thus served up under a 
fig-tree, where we stopped for an hour to breakfost ; 
their appearance was by no means amiabie^ and I felt 
no disposition to try the strength of my stomach for the 
purpose of gratifying the curiosity of my palate. 

In the evening we halted on the banks of the rapid 
river Passage, intending to cross it, but our baggage 
carts, having been overturned several times, had not 
come up, which compelled us to bivouac for the night 
under a high mount upon the edge oflthe river. Each 
chose his berth, and just as I had laid myself down in 
my poncho, under an acacia, I was startled firom my 
position by a large snake twisting its way into the leaves 
and grass that grew round the spot which I had select 
ed. The instant it discovered me, it darted away as fiist 
as I did myself, and glided into a hole at the foot of a 
neighbouring tree, f afterwards sought an asylum in 
the nok/^ a bullock^s hide suspended under the galera, 
forming a sortof boot or bag for carrying- various articles, 
aj[id in this I slopt undisturbed till dajrhght 

18th. Our bi^gage carts having joined us in the 
eourse of the night, we proceeded at an early hour to 
crow the Passage, which we bad the good rortune to 
find in a favourable sta^.* This is the most rapid and 
most dangerous river in the road from Buenos A vres to 
Peru, and has swept away many travellers, witn their 
horses, carriages, and mules, who have not had patience 
to remain upon its barren banks until the mountain 
torrents, which rush into it from all parts, had sub- 
sided ; a patience which, in the rainy season, (the pre- 
sent periodO it is frequently necessary to exercise for 
many days, and sometimes for many weeks. Although 
we found it comparatively tranquil, we were obliged to 
eross the current in an oblique direction, for its force 
was sofiicient to carry away any thing that opposed it I 



broadside^Mi. Carlo, for instance, was hurried away at 
the rate of at least five miles an hour, for out of our si|^ht, 
before he reached the opposite bank. From this nver 
it is necessary to take a supply of water, as not a drop 
is to be had for the next seven lea^^ues : the sandy soil 
absorbs the rain, and neither lake nor river exists upon 
the way. 

We breakfiuted at a hut, where we obtained, with 
(denty of all that we desired, some very fine firesh figs ; 
we then continued our joum^ through a ioUraUy 
woody country, but over an inlolerably bad road, which 
kept us in the constant exercise of pioneers. 

Towards avenipg we saw at a distance before us a 
very unusual appearance over the foce of the 6ountry ; 
instead of the green colour of the grass and of the fo- 
liage of the trees, to which we had been acoustomed in 
all its shades and tints, we observed one unvaried mass 
of reddish brown, which some of us imagined to be 
heath that the sun was shining upon ; but all surmises 
were for from the truth. As we advanced, we found 
the country in possession of a host which the united 
armies of the world would have no power to overcome 
—a host, such as in Egypt's evil day 
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o'er the realm of impioot Pharaoh hong 
all the land of Nile.'' 



Like niffbt, and darken'd 

It is requisite to 8U in order to htliect the multitudes 
in which locusts swarm. These literally covered the 
earth, the shrubs, and the trees, as fiu: as we could see 
around us ; the branches bent under their numbers, as 
may be seen in heavy falls of snow, or when trees are 
overladen with fruit. At the time we arrived within 
their out-posts, for like ants and bees they have peculiar 
laws and regulations, and like them, seem to 

** Expatiate and oonfer on lUte allUn/* 

we were looking out for a convenient place to bivouac 
for the night, t&re being no village or habitation with- 
in many leagues ; but to stop in the midst of this mov- 
ing world, without being molested, was impossible : not 
that any actual injury was to be apprehended, for they 
neither sting nor bite. If it were their nature to at- 
tack, as flies and gnats do, our whole party, with all our 
horses, would not have afforded even a taste to the 
smallest division of their army ; and it was rather a 
pleasing consolation to reflect, whilst they skipped in 
millions round us, and darted against us, as we drove 
through them and over them, that their habits and cus- 
toms did not induce them to make personal war against 
man, although they devour every fruit and vegetable, 
with the exception of the melon, which, I have been 
informed, they seldom touch. 

We passed^through the centre of the space they oc- 
cupied, which, at a regular rate of travelling, took us a 
full hour to traverse; we then arrived in the district 
which they bad first visited, where every shrub was de- 
stroyed, every tree leafless, and their branches com- 
pletely barked. The scone was one of wintry desola- 
tion, forming a curious contrast with the season and 
with the verdure of the adjoining country, and impos- 
sible even for a passing traveller to look upon without 
sensations of painful amazement It was night before 
we were perfoctly clear of these destructive creatures, 
which we supposed to be the same that we had seen in 
their flight on the 13th instant, as they steered in this 
direction. Those which we caught measured from two 
and a half to three inches in length; some, I am told, 
are to be met with four inches long. In their hind legs 
they have great strength, and can posh themselves out 
of your ffrasp if not held with some degree of force. 
Their cobor is generally of a reddish brown ; but there 
are different varieties, and some very beautifuL 

When the relations of travellers happen to be given 
on any extraordinary subject, they are usually received 
with a degree of doubt that has become proverbial, 
more particularly by those persons who have themselves 
never travelled. They cannot patiently admit what 
happens greatly to surpass their limited experience, 
and although we have daily instances of the corrobora- 
tion and establishment of facte, that, when first men- 
tioned, have been deemed impossible, still, the incredu- 
lity is revived on the next extraordinary relation given 
by any foture traveller. To many persons, my account 
of locusts — their numbers obscuring the sun, their co- 
vering the foce of the earth for miles in extent, and their 
ravages over a whole country, may perhaps appear one 
of those exaggerations moderaitely termed ** a traveller's 
license f^ and yet, how for short does my acount fall in 
every respect of that given on the same subject in the 
truly interesting work of a distinguished modem travel- 
ler in another quarter of the globe.^ — *^ Of the innume- 



rable multitudes of the incomplete insict, or hrrc, «f 
the locusts that at this time inrosted this part of Afrki, 
no adequate idea could possibly be coDttived witbo^ 
having witnessed them. For theqpaceof ienmikici 
each side of the Sea.cow river, and eigbty or waHf 
miles in length, an area of mxteen or eighteen hmini 
Sfuare miles, the whole surface might HieraQy be siidti 
be covered with them. The vrater of the river «« 
scarcely visible on aooount of the dead earcana tk 
floated on the surfoce, drowned in the attempt to con 
at the reeds which grew in the water. Tbey had k 
voured every green herb and every blade of gnm. 

** Their last exit firom the colony was sinirQlir. j^g 
the fiill grown insects were driven into the aea by aba 
pestuous north-west wind, and were aftorwink at 
upon the beach, where it is said they formed & buktf 
three or four f^t high, that extended fi«m the modbrf 
the Bosjesmans* river to that of the Beeka, a disUiicetf 
near fifty English miles. The larve, at the sametiB^ 
were emigrating to the northward ; the colofflB pmi 
the houses of two of our party, who asKrted, tlal i 
continued without any interruptioin &r swre tka i 
month.'** 

When H became quite dark, we stopped in the mitt 
of the rood, and sproad our beds round the g^; M 
we were roused in the course of the iii|^ fton ii 
lod^ring ^ la btUe 4to%U, by a smart slKiwerofnn, 
which started us all ud en AemUe^ and compeOed-afe 
roll up our beds, and mr the first time since we kdb 
enos Ayres to pitch our tent, under which vek/til 
daybreak, when we pursued our journey. 

19th. We this day met (General Ahear 9isA\mmk 
retuminff from Peru, where he had been on a ■ntlB 
Bolivar vmm the ffovemment of Buenos Ayres; diik. 
ing only the fburUi time we hod met with tnTdmiii 
diStanoe exceeding twelve hundred milee; a sni 
proof of the scantiness of population and of tbe soU 
which reigns throughout this ▼ast continent 

About noon we arrived at the village of Coboa,ito 
we remained for the day. If art and indastiy msia 
ployed to improve ell that nature has performed iirt 
place, it might be made a delig>htful abode for tlvM 
oi rmral beauties. Richly wooded hills, mueetkn* 
tains, fertile plains, and limpid streams, &sjjaa^ 
charms throughout an almost eternal summer, to tks 
dolent inhabitants of a few unseemly huts, withiotii^ 
miles of the capital of the province. 

It is impossible to witness, with any degree of ^ 
tience, the indifierence that has been shows tiin)a(M 
this country for the inestimable gifb with which NM 
has so bountifully blessed it The mind contcBTitf 
this apathy with a fooling even of pious indienatii' 
so manifest a rejection of the fovours of a beaeM 
Providence. But here again we must, I luppofefni 
to the old, ""'oft-repeated tale :** to the misrule of tk it 
possessors of the country, whose govemment vai* 
mystery, intolerance, and severity, impeding the ^ 
velopment of knowledge and with it the exerctft* 
every liberal and useful art The rising generttkvo^ 
sensibly feel the nefflect with which their coontryti 
been hitherto treated; they know that nature baf» 
dowed their soil with resources infinitely more coaSK 
cive to happiness and greatness than all their nisei ^ 
gold and silver. Of these resources, boweitr, tkf 
have not in the present day the means of availiog^ 
selves, but they willingly ofler them to the aJdH, cajm 
and industry of foreigners, who would be Mie of i^ 
dial reception among them, ancl who would find od*' 
stacle to their settling in the terms that wooU be ^ 
quired for possession. 

20th. At dayKght we were ahready on ^J^ 
Salts, nine leagues distant from Cobos. After pen^ 
ing seven of these over a wretched road, "P^Jl^ 
down hill, through a luxuriant country, we •"*''^^ 
Lagunillas, a respectable fium-house, where "^^ 
fasted, and had about two hours excellent <^'*^JP 
snipe shooting. With my last shot I a<»"**^yij^ 
iraiall bird caUed a dominican, which, with thecjoq*' 
of its black bill, and black edges to the pinionj » *J 
snow-white plumage. It seems to be as decided t*^ 



of solitude as the robin, but much more vpf^"^^ 
man; for although we saw this bisd ^"^^Jj,*^ 
course of our journey from Boenos Ayies, "*°f*r 
many attempts to kill one, we could never ^^^^ 
proach within shot: it is always alone; we "^T^^^ 
m company with any other bird, not even witfl <** 
its own species. ^^^ 

Before I leave LagunUloa. I shall mention a orc^ 
stance that rather surprifled us aO. Whai •* 
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setting' out from the farm-house to a distant lake to 
shoot, the 80Q of the farmer happened to be at the door 
on a ffood stout horse^ whose broad back induced me to 
ask the rider for a seat behind him to the lake ; which 
'Was readily granted, with the observation that the horse 
'Was muy 9oberbiis (very proud.) However, my weight 
not being exorbitant, and having no intention of offend- 
ing' the animal*s pride, I hand^ up ray gun, and then 
mounted behind the saddle, with a degree of agility too 
that father pleased me, because my companions were 
looking on, and, as I thought, with some share of envy, 
for the sun was very powerful, and the lake at some dis- 
tance. We moved on six yards, awkwardly enough, the 
horse, by the motion of his tail and unsettled gait, ex- 
hibiting strong sjrmptoms of disj^easure. ** He is quiet, 
I hope 7*' said I, in a tone not very expressive of confi- 
dence. *^ Eb muy aoberbio" said my friend. Up and 
down went the horse. ** Gently ! gently !** said I. ^^No 
puedOj** ** I cannot,'* said my friend. Higher and lower 
went the horse. " Stop ! stop I" said L " No putdo^" 
said my friend. "■ I shall be off!" said I. ^ Senor mio ! 
for Heaven's suke don't squeeze me so tight round the 
vaist !" said my friend. ** [ shall be off, I shall certainly 
be off l" said I, in a tone louder than was requisite for 
hearing. ** Don't squeeae me so tight, aenor mio /" |Mud 
my friend. "Hold on ! hdd on!" cried my companions. 
*^ £t muy $oberlno ?" said my friend. "Yes, very proud, 
indeed !" said I, and at the same instant a violent plunge 
and kick aiding my exertions, I sprang out of my seat 
with twice the agility, though not wim half the plea- 
sure, with whidh 1 sprang into it. 

Scenes of this kind, it is well known, afford much 
more entertainment to the spectators than to the per- 
formers ; I shall therefore say nothing upon that part of 
the subject, but come to the point which has been my 
only object in mentioning this circumstance, namely, 
- the age of the horse. " Pray," said General Paroissien, 
" how old is that proud-spirited beast of yours ?" " I 
have always understood," replied the young man, " that 
he is the ag^ of my fiither." " And more than that," 
said one of the bystanders. " My fiitber is past forty," 
said the young man, who had himself been riding the 
animal for seventeen years. We were all astonished, for 
the horse was in appearance, to use an appropriate 
phrase, " as fresh as a four year old." Hot stables, neavy 
clothing, excessive feeding, and violent physicking, are 
the causes, no doubt, why we so seldom hear of this age 
in EIngland, where a horse at little more than nine or 
ten years old is considered as having " done his work," 
and generally speaking is no longer m esteem. 

We set out from La^unillas in the afternoon; and at 
six o'clock descended mto an extensive plain, where, af- 
ter being obliged to make a circuit to avoid the marshes 
abounding in it, we entered the city of Salta,and took 
up our residence in a very decent house which had been 
previously engaged, with scanty fumitiure it is true, at 
the moderate rent of four dollars a week. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Want or pablie accommodation — Expenaes of our joamey from 
Buenoe Ayres to B ilta — Decree in fkvoor of emigration — Fever 
and a^e — ^Expense of living at Salta. 

In order to adhere to my former scale, I shall now 
compare the city of Salta with the town of Dundalk ; 
although I must confess that, for the Grecian fronted 
jail of^the latter I can find no parallel in the city of 
Salta ; the mud-built cathedral, with three bells on the 
top of it, has the advantage in point of bulk, but that is 
alL The houses here, however, are more spacious, and 
present a more cheerful appearance than those of the 
capital town of Louth, even including the mansion of 
the noble family of Roden. 

* Salta is the great resting-place for all travellers 
whether going to or from Peru. In the former case, 
they must stop to dispose of their carriage (if that has 
been the mode of conveyance) and to provide them- 
selves with mules, for the road northward is no longer 
a carriage-way. If they cannot obtain an immediate 
sale, they leave it in charge of an agent to dispose oi^ 
and ther6 is seldom much loss to be a]^rebended, for 
travellers from Peru goin^ to the southward, who, on 
the other hand, stop to dispose of their mules, are al- 
ways glad to find the accommodation of a carriage, and 
in many instances club together for the purchase. But 
very considerable loss must occur in the sole of animals, 
because all kinds are very dear in Peru, and very cheap 
throughout Salta and the lower provinces; although 
their present prices here, generally from fourteen to 
twenty dollars, arc, 1 am informed, nearly doubled since 
the revolutionary wars, which occasioned unsparing 
havoc amongst every q>ecie0 of cattle. 



A European might reasonably suppose that this 
passing and repassing of travellers, though not so brisk 
as between Dover and London, would neverthdess have 
occasioned the establishment a£ an inn, or caravansary, 
or some such public convenience. There is, however, 
nothing of the kind, except the cheerless hut-like tarn- 
bo9y which in the days of the Incas were kept in repair 
and well provided, but now merely protect from the rays 
of ibe sun during excessive be^t, and it is well if they 
can do so much sgainst the rain in its season. 

The earthquake of the I9th of January was strongly 
felt in Salta. Those who were at early mass were 
amazed at seeing the candlesticks and images suddenly 
fall from the altar, and, thinking the devil was coming, 
the whole congregation fled in confusion from their dL 
votions, with a speed that would have made it difficult 
for the fiend to " catch the hindmost" 

On arriving here, we completed, accordmg to the 
posts, four hundred and fourteen leagues of our journey, 
which, I am convinced, would measure thirteen hundred 
English miles ; a long distance to travel without com- 
fort or c«#enience. We have, however, accomplished 
it without accident of any kind, either personal or other- 
wise ; and as I have elsewhere remarked, the interest we 
have tak^n in all 'we saw has precluded even a thought 
on the fatigues and privations which we have under- 
gone. 

Inorder to gratify the curiosity of any one who may 
wish to know the expenses of such a journey, I insert 
thtim here. Our party consisted of five persons, with 
two servants, whose living is included in the account, as 
well as that of our nine peones, who, besides their diet, 
received wages, which varied according to the horse they 
rode— the man on the near side, next me wheels, having 
the highest wages, as being the conductor, whose direc- 
tions tiie other postilions obey, and those at the pole end 
reoeiymg the lowest wages, are supposed to have the 
least difficult office to perform. 



Total expenses from Buenos Ayres to Salta, ) aoaoq 
414 leagues .... J ^^^^^ 



which lead more slowly, but with greater certainty, to 
wealth and increase of^national strength."* 

I have heard it disputed whether tms province or that 
of Tucumant is the more fertile or the more favoured by 
nature : to say that Salta exceeds Tucuman in fertility 
would be asserting too much. Doctor Redhead, an Eng. 
lish gentleman, who has been many years in SouUi 
America, and has latterly resided in Siilta, giveh the pre- 
forence to this province m point of climate ; he says that 
It is not subject to the excessive heats which are so op- 
pressive in Tucuman during the summer. 

The city of Salta, however, firom its exceedingly ill- 
chosen position, being in the midst of fens and swamps, 
is at this season of the year sometimes liable to intermit, 
ting fevers and agues, called here chueho, under which 
m^ companions are now suffering. Serwmts and all, 
with the single exception of myself, are confined to their 
beds, some of them extremely ill and with high ^ver. 

Our chief commissioner in his letter of the 23d Feb- 
ruary, from which I have given extra^ has mentioned 
that, " so destitute is the country here that I have been 
obUged to buy live oxen and prepare the jerked beef to 
support uff over the mountains." I have never been 
able to comprehend this sentence, nor that which follows, 
in which he states that " every thing: is enormously high." 
Let us suppose, five foreigners arrived in Dundalk upon a 
jauniing-car, with a numerous suite, requiring imme- 
diately a large quantity oi hams for a journey over the 
Fewes mountains, and not able to procure them, though 
they find no difficulty in obtaining pigs ; would this be 
a proof of " destitution 7" or would they be justified in 
saying — "so destitute is the country here, that we have 
b^n obliged to buy live hogs and prepare the hams to 
support us over the mountains?" With respect to 
" every thing being enorm(nuly high," in the estinHition 
of Englishmen, at least, our expenses at Saha cannot be 
considered as a proof I have remarked, that house.hire 
was sixteen shillings a week, which our chief commis- 
sioner has said is double what he formerly paid, and our 
living *did not exceed daily the sum of fifteen shillings. 



whicm was amply sufficient to supply our meals of breut- 
which, at four shillings per dollar, makes the sum ^ ^* *^** dinner, not indeed with luxuries, but witii what 



four hundred and nineteen pounds twelve shillings. At 
Salta, our living cost, on an average, three shillings per 
head daily. Bread and nulk were very good ; meat in- 
different; wine, which came from a distant part of 
the country, bad ; vegetables and firuit abimdant, but 
nothing to boast of. 

The law may be considered sufficientiy liberal for the 
government of a republic just starting into life, and it 
may be the means of^inviting foreigners into the province 
of Salta; but in this part of the country mines and 
mining are decidedly the least profitable speculation. 
Agriculture, or manmactures, are the objects to which 
the attention of emigrants to this country should be 
chiefly directed. Mining requires a larger capital, b 
much more precarious, more laborious, and more expen- 
sive, than tbe pursuit of agriculture, which, in this 
favoured soil, holds out to industry the moral certainty 
of reward. 

With respect to manufactures, I need not particularise 
any as being likely to succeed where none have ever yet 
been tried ; but in this, as in every other department of 
business, the field for speculation is boundless and invit- 
ing. The reason why no advantage has hitherto been 
taken of it is obvious ; it proceeds from the same cause 
which has prevented the progress of colonisation here 
from being attended with the same benefits as it usually 
has been in other less favoured portions of the globe. 
This reason has already been explained in language as 
forcible as it is true, and there needs no a^logy for its 
repetition. " When Spain, in her inconsiderate rapacity, 
hod seized on countries larger than all Europe, her ina- 
bility to fill such vast regions with a number of inhabi- 
tants sufficient for the cuUivation of them was so obvious, 
as to give a wrong direction to all ther efforts of the 
colonists. They did not form compact settiements, 
where industry, circumscribed within proper limits, both 
in its views and operations, is conducted with that sober, 
persevering spirit, which graduaUy converts whatever is 
in its possession to a proper use, and derives thence the 

greatest advantage. Instead of this, the ^[Mmiards, se- 
uced by the boundless prospect which opened to them, 
divided their possessions in America into governments 
of great extent. As their number was too small to at- 
tempt the regular culture of the immense province 
which they occupied rather than peopled, they bent 
their attention to a few objects that allured them with 
hopes of sudden and exorbitant gain, and turned away 
with contempt from the homuer paths of industry. 



perfectly satisfied ourselves, five servants, and frequentiy 
a friend or two at tUnner^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Departarefrom 8alta— Paarage of streams and torrents— Arrival 
at J ujul— Wonderful scenery — Poison of vipers occasionally 
harmless — Sagacity of mules and borMs in paasiug dangerous 
places — Desolate post house — ArriVal at Tupiza. 

February 26th. This day we received letters from 
our secretary in London, dated October and November 
ultimo, by which we were informed that stores of every 
kind, and thirty-eight persons belonging to our establish- 
ment, had been embarked on board a ship called the 
Potosi, which was to sail without delay for the port of 
Arica in Lower Peru. The secretary mentioned that 
the outfit of the association would amount to forty thou- 



* Robertson's Hist. America. 

t Tucuman, capital of the province of the same name, isa strag- 
gling city, situated in 97" south latitude. The houses in ceneral 
are of an inferior decsription. ft occupies a distinguished idace in 
the history of tlie count ry. It was here that Belgrano defeated Don 
Pio Tristnn ; and it was here that the first Argentine congress as- 
sembled, and IsBuefl their declaration of independence, and tlieir 
celebrated m4nifesto in 1816. The province is fertile, producing 
rice of a superior quality, Indian com, tobacco, oranges, water 
melons, and eamctea of an extraordinary size. The dairies of tlie 
province are also famed for tlieir good cheese, which is consklered 
equal to Farmetnn. The country is well wooded and watered, and 
having much of hill and dale, the scenery is frequently beai^ful. 
See Gen. Miiler^s Memoirs. — Ed. 

X The Saltefia women aro graceful in their persons, possrai a 
natural elegance of manner, aiM combine an attractive airineas with 
a fascinating softness, so general to the ladies of South America. 
They walk and dance wi& all the bewitching elasUcity and grace 
of a vcstris ; and, like her, many of thorn are endowed with an ex- 
qni.ile taste for music. The Baltefias are celebrated for making 
Kood wives. Whenever the royalist forces were in possession of 
Salta, though it were but for a short time, numbers of the officers 
were sure to l>ecome Benedicts. The higher classes of aoci«>ty are 
noble-minded, sociable and well informed. The only EngUah 
resident there was Doctor Redhead, an eminent pbydcian. This 
gentleman happened to pass through Salta about seveot^in or 
eighteen years before, and was so delighted with the place that he 
has continued to live there ever since. He is highly respected for 
hi* amiable manners, and great talents in his profession. 

Whether It be the romantic novdty of many places in Sooth 
America, the salutoity of the climate, toe fVee, unrestrained Inter- 
course of the more polished classes, or whether there be some 
undefinable charm in tha^ state of society wliich has not passed 
a certain point of civlHzatlon, certain it is that few foreigners 
have resided for any length of time in Chile, Peru, or in tlie prin- 
cipal towns of tlM pampas, without feeling an ardant desire to 
return thither. In this number might be named several Eivopean 
naval officers, who have aerved in the Pacific, and who have ex- 
pressed theae sentiments, although they nove ia tlie veiy Ugbsat 
ctode of En^aod and Fraoes— Xil. 
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Miad potindB sterling, a sum of money sufficient, if ju- 
diciously' managed, tat all the purposes of raining in 
South America upon the grandest scale ; but such an 
estaUishment as ours is unnecessarily large; indeed^ all 
our minin|r associations appear to have commenced by 
a similar miprudence, in assembling a company of offi- 
cers and servants, artificers and worunen, at an enormous 
expense, before either the nature or the extent of the 
work was in any degree ascertained. 

The port of Arica not belonging to the republic under 
which we were about to establish ourselves, it became 
important, before the arrival of our ship, to ascertain to 
what duties our immcDse cargo mi^ht be subject in that 
port, and then to endeavour to obtain its free admission 
mto the territory of the republic of Bc^via, the name 
which Upper Peru, comprising Potosi, has lately assumed, 
in compliment to its liberator Bolivar. 

Macninery for working mines, quicksilver, and iron, 
had already been declared free of duty ; but a very great 
part of the lading of our ship being eomposed of other 
articles of necessity and convenience, supfuied under the 
idea of at least three years* residence in the country, it 
became an object to save the excessive duties to which 
they were liable. If our speculation should prove suc- 
cessful, the republic of Bcdivia might expect to reap very 
considerable advantages, for, mining being its chief 
branch of revenue, and employing a great many hands, 
its operations are of nationiil importance, and claim the 
&vour and protection of the state. These considerations 
induced our chief commissioner to give me instructions 
to leave Salta for the purpose of negotiating the business 
with the Bolivian government, and my service^ being at 
his command, I obtained a passport, and prepared for a 
ride of about five hundred ESnglish miles by post to 
Pot<f8i. 

March 5th. Heavy rains and sundry little circum* 
stances prevented my departure until this day, when 
I lefl Salita at four o'clock in the afternoon, accompanied 
by Jos6, a peone whom I hired for the journey, and a 
postilion leading a mule with my baggage, consisting of 
a portmanteau on one side, balanced by my bed on the 
other, and between these my alforjas (wallet), containing 
Itfead and some salt beef. Joe^ carried pendant behind 
his saddle a pair of chiflet^ two bullock's horns filled 
with the brandy of the countr]^ 

The evening was delightful, and the scenery incom- 
parably fine ; high hills (mountains they would be called 
at home) rose on each side, covered to their summits 
with trees and luxuriant verdure, throiqfh which herds 
and flocks ranged at large. QuinUu (country houses) 
were occasion^pr to be seen romantically situated, re- 
quiring only a little industiy and skill to make them 
enviable abodes for those who enjoy the pleasures of a 
country life, for it seemed as if nature had waved her 
wand of spontaneous plenty over the whole delicious 
scene. 

Our road lay through' a verdant valley, intersected by 
a river of importance and sundry mountain streams, 
some of which were deep and very rapid, though no dif- 
fici:dty occurred in p^^sing them. About sunset I was 
overtaken by a fiumer-like looking man, who was re- 
turning to his home from Salta, and who, afler riding 
some part of the way with me, said, that if I would stop 
at hk house, he would provide me with better lodging 
and better horses than I could procure at the post Be- 
ing quite satisfied that no accommodation could be in- 
ferior to that of the post, I accompanied him to his 
house, which was a very decent one, though naked with 
respect to furniture. It was situated in the midst of a 
larffe natural meadow, surrounded by peach trees, under 
which his swine were feeding upon the fruit that 
dropped fi-om them. After spreading my bed under a 
shed in fixmt of the house, and regaliuj? myself upon the 
contents of my alforjaa^ and a taste Som my ckiflesj I 
passed the night among a plague of fleas, and blessed 
the dawning day that gave me the earliest opportunity 
to gallop from them. 

Gth. Fine pleasant weather : the road still lay through 
a valley, but narrower than that of the preceding day ; 
the mountains were less wooded, and sometimes not 
more than a musket-shot distant from eadi side of me. 
We killed a very large viper which crossed our path, 
and stood boldly on its defonce, hissing and darting, as 
the peon, poetihon, and myself, assailed it with stones. 
After this event, three or four leagues of the way were 
beguiled by histories of accidents and deaths, occasioned 
by bites of these venomous animals, several instances of 
which had occurred amongst the acquaintance of my 
pecm Joe^. 

" On this day's journey I forded tiot fower than twenty 
diffisrent rivers and torrents, some of them furiously 



rapid, and carrying akmg with them large rouiid steineS|^ 
which cause the traveller to hesitate before he exposes 
himself and his horse to their violence. On these occa- 
sions I alwajTS gave precedence to the peon and postil- 
ion, whose track I carefully fcdlowed : custom, however, 
has rendered this species of traveliing familiar to me. I 
can descend a steep bank into a rajpMi river, and scram- 
Ue out with my horse to the oppoote sidcf as composed- 
ly as if crossing Waterloo bridge ; but it is to be ob* 
served, that in such cases, mudi of one's security de- 
pends upon the animal, whom custom also has taught to 
pick his steps with peculiar caution, and who must be 
left entirely to his own judgnient. 

It was nine o'clock at mght, and extremdy dark, be- 
fore we arrived at the town of Jujui, having groped our 
way for the last league amid thickets, over rocks, and 
through streams, often hesitating whether it would not 
be prudent to st<^ for the night under some tree, as the 
horses foil several times in places where they could not 
see to make good their footing. My own mdinations 
were decidedly for a halt, as I foh considerable uneasi- 
ness in my saddle seat, after forty miles j<f trot from 
daylight tiU dark. My peon, however, encouraged me 
onwards, by assuring me every mile we went, that the 
town was close at hand ; so I followed, and at last did 
actually arrive at the house of Don Marcos SenaviRa, a 
respectaHe merchant, according to the state of com- 
merce in this country, though in England he would 
rank no higher than a petty uiopkeeper. 

I had a letter of introduction to Tkm. Marcos, whidi, 
at the late hour of the night, and in my absokii^ worn 
out condition, proved of inestimable worth, aa it obtained 



for me all ^ hospitality which the host was capable of tion of the world, or at the time of the mdvenil^ 



bestowing, or that I expected, and that was merely a 
eomer in a dirty house to lodge in, and a mess of** lob- 
soouse," or sonwthing or other, befbre I went to bed, for 
which I folt extremely gratefuL In another comer of 
my apartment, slept ue patronm^ or rfucna, or house- 
keeper, with two or three children in the same bed, who 
did not seem to be any more inconvenienced by my pre- 
sence, than I was by theirs. 

7tb. This morning I had a trying raisondersta&ding 
with the patruna on the subject of making tea, for I had 
provided myself with that refireshing herb, winch I re- 
commend to every one travelling through a country des- 
titute of what in Eur<^ are considered the common 
necessaries of lifo. From the portion I delivered to the 
patrotut to be boiled in an earthen pot, (there being 
nothing else more convenient) she carefolly drained off 
the water, and served up the leaves upon a plate, when 
she considered them sufficiently boiled, — a circumstance 
I reooUect having occurred to a traveUsr at an aubh'ge^ 
in the south of Irance. 

The earthquake, of which I have said so much,! have 
traced to this town, where it was sensibly felt at the 
same time as with us, and I have ascertained that it ex- 
tended to a point beyond Jujui, which is a distance ex- 
ceeding five hundred and sixtv miles firom the village of 
Oratorio Grande, where we first felt it What a won- 
derful effort of nature to shake so great a portion of 
earth at the same moment of time ! And yet this is but 
a molehUL, compared with the effects of the great earth, 
quake of Lisbon, on the 1st of November, 1755, which 
was folt, nearly al the tame ineiantj upon the coast of 
Sweden, on the borders of Lake Ontario, and at the 
Island of Martinique, a distance which can scarcely be 
calculated at les^ than 3,500 English miles, including a 
vast extent of ocean of unfathomable depth ! 

I ordered post horses at an early hour, expecting to 
set out after breakfost, but such is the calm in every 
kind of busii|ess, in this country, including even post 
haste,, that five o'clock in the afternoon pas^ away be- 
fore the postilion appeared with his animals at the door 
of my kind friend Don Marcos. This hardship I consi- 
dered the greater, because fi'om Jujui, as from all other 
towns of any ponsequence, travellers are compelled to 
pay double postage, under the pretext that post masters 
m towns are lie^e to extra calls for horses, and the 
extra charge is to enable them to be in readiness to an- 
swer them. 

The evening was charming, and the scenery round 
Jujui wildly picturesque. Tlie valley through which 
my road still lay, soon became deeper and narrower, and 
the mountains on each side more barren, but grander 
than heretofore. 

Night having overtaken me when four leagues upon 
my journey, I stopped at |i lonely hut, a short distance 
fi'om tiie road, to which I had been attracted by ** the 
trembling taper's light," but I cannot add that it " adorn^ 
ed and cheered my way :" still, the mere idea that hu- 
man beings were at hand, served to break the solitude of 



a night's kid^in^ <} la 6c//s ^i(f, althooffa, for the oonfet 
of accommodation, I might as well have beea \m^ 

in the midst of the great desert of Bubtry. Two v 

three ci^rars to the poor owners ef the hot, and ifet 

bits of biseuit to the naked children, proved that 1 m 

amicably disposed, and obtained for me aU thatl te^. 

ed in return— a firee respiration of the pore air of Imkb 

without molestation until daylight 

8th. After a very fotiguing journey of thoutfiftjmflei, 
I arrived at nightfall, at the post hut of HorBillo«,wkR 
I was so fortunate as to find half a nocmtam Ak^ 
ready roasted, and which was speedily deroored bys^. 
self, Jos6, and the postilion, vrith that exquisite sua, 
which is so proverbmUy excdlent as to require nalie 
puff nor comment to distinguish it. 

The valley, this day, was still narrower, and fk 
mountains higher and more barren than heSan, h- 
haps there is not in the world, for the distanee of % 
or forty miles, more singular and e Hr a of diuary seeaerf 
than what I passed throu^ this day. Oneof the phn 
where I changed horses w called el Volean, and iter. 
tainly appeared as if endoeed in an imm^me rdcmt 
the bottom of which the road lay, and in its serpatsi 
twists and turns in the valley no openkig ^jpetfd k 
ibre or behind : all round was a rampart of rockjoi» 
tain of most fontastic form, sometimes awfi% mfai 
ing over our beads, sometimes rising in era^ bunh 
to the douds, grand, terrible, and suUiine; ikvyt 
presenting indulntoble attestation of some dhcadtU t» 
vukion of nature, either of violent vdcasie aeli(i!,tf<^ 
a resistless flood of waters that had swept ottth&tt 
of the earth at some remote period, mayhap attkkai. 



Either or both of these events must have eontnbBteiti 
produce the chaos which here exista. ** Yetiiilfi 
astonishment we reflect, that a work of sodt iffMl 
disorder and desolation, should prodnee objectotfli 
grandest character of beauty, and become saoimd^ 
suUimeat sentiment to mankind.'' 8o says the &^ 
of the ** Comparative Estimate of the Mineral tn^i 
saical Geobgies ;" and, in truth, it is impossible toil 
these astounding productions of nature viithoDt esteit 
into the foelings of that learned writer, who, in trataf 
of the history of our globe, with respect to the b(*< 
its >rfr /omao/teii, and of its 9ub$efuent c/wnf**,"** 
heres firmly to the fundamental prmcipkis of tkMs* 
ical ^lo^, arising altogether and exdosiveljootefit 
creative wisdom, the creative power, and the cRitiniit 
of Almighty God.'* 

In the middle of the night I was roused bf & m* 
under xny bed, as if of a struggle between two ueA 
which induced me to examine the premises ; wM 
my astonishment, I discovered by the light of the ^ 
a cat eating the head off a viper, which she had joit^ 
dued ; a common occurrence, I was informed, m^ 
out any ill consequences to the cat, however veooBiA 
the snake. From this circumstance it is to bepresn^ 
that the poison contained in these reptiles is dekterim 
only when introduced by a cut or scratch into the "'^' 



in the same manner as the poison called evrsrr, v^ 
is used by the South American Indians for the pointf' 
their arrows, and which, although certam death if ^ 
touch the slightest scratch, may be tasted, and fW" 
swallowed wiUiout danger. M. Humboldt, in his trsieb 
on the Oronoco, mentions that he and M. BonpiuM^ &^ 
quentiy tasted this poison. •* Its taste is a very »gw*j 
able bitter, and M. Bonpland and myself often tviS^ 
small portions of it There U no danger wbaterer " 
you are quite sure that there is no excoriation of the I^ 
or gums." The Indians consider the curare, taken b- 
wardly, as an excellent stomachic 

M. Humboldt has observed that, **in the recent ex^ 
riments made by M. Mangili on the poison of theripj 
one of the persons present swallowed the whole oft* 
poison that could be extracted from four large ItaB* 
vipers without being aflfected."* . , 

9th. The sun was intolerably hot for several houn« 
the day, and its effect was mcreased in the deep «D^ 
through which I was still trotting, suntmnded hj »P 
barren mountains, intercepting even a rooroent"^ 
glimpse of the adjoinmg country. After a ride of fo^ 
miles, I stopped at the village of Humagoaca, ^<* ^ 
beginning to recover fi'om the disasters of war, ^'^ 
been entirely destroyed by the Spaniards during the re- 
volution. , 

A morsel of delicious mountain mutton, roastftl in tw 
ashes, and a fowl cooked in the same majmo-, with so^ 
very small, but very good potatoes, were serred up ^ 
the mistress of the post house in a deep silver dish; nei- 
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ther knife nor fiurk, Ikowever, appeared, and only one 
wooden spoon. This repast, which was sufficient for a 
hunffrj master and man, cost three rials, (one shilling 
and sixpence,) my a\foija* supplied bread. 

The posUnaster of Humo^aca had been a leader of 
a party of gutriUas in the revolution, and afc such had 
all his property destroyed by the Spaniards. I found 
him extremely disposed to accommodate ; indeed, it ap- 
pears to me that the want of acoommodaUon throughout 
the country proceeds from want of means and ignorance 
of oMnfort, not from want of will on the part df the in- 
habitants in giving it. 

10th. Before the sun rose to gild the tops of the moun. 
tains, I was already two leagues upon my journey, 
through the same valley as beiorc, which was at times 
so narrow as not to be forty yards across between the 
huge adamantine walls that hemmed me in on each side. 
A distance <^ twen^-five miles brought me to the post 
of La Cueva, where 1 received the first hint of the peril- 
oua roads I was about to pass on my journey to Potosi. 
When changing nnimnls, X was presented with a mule, 
'which I objected U^ on account of having been carried 
tfaua far safe and well by horses, over kxwe stony paths, 
through rivers, streams, and torrents, all of them rapid, 
and some deep and dangerous. 1 therefore requested to 
haire a horse, which, the postmaster replied, was at my 
service ; but he added, that ** mules were always preferred 
in. going towards Peru, as being safer and more sure, 
footed in the narrow paths on the edges of precipices.** 
*^ Be it as thou wih, maeUro de posta,'* said I ; ** thou un- 
derstandest these matters better than a stranger, so e*en 
saddle the mule.^ — ^ 1 insure you this as bemg a right 
good rational animal" said the maeairo de posta, as 1 
mounted and departed. 

I had gone about six miles upon a narrow track, over 
rocks and stones, through a desolate country, when I 
came to the edge of a precipice, which induced me to 
tPull up, and say to my mule, ** Surely thou art not going 
to take me thither ?** ** Yes,** said the mule. *^ Come,** 
said J, "« let us try that path to the right** "* No,** said 
the mule, "positively no.** And aU my persuasion, 
'aometimes angry, sometimes soothing, could not prevail 
with the aninud to go out of the original path. It was 
wiUinff to stop, or to go forward, but out of the path 
it womd not move for a!u the mines of the New World. 
When I attempted to turn it to the nght, into what ap- 
peared to me a safer road, round whisked the tail, back 
went the ears, and an angry shake of the head, with 
what is called ** hoisting,** proved at once an obstinacy 
of opinion, and a displeasure at being thwarted in what 
it felt convinced it wjas better acquainted witli than its 
rider. In a few minutes, Jos6 and the postilion, who 
had chanced to stop in the rear to arrange the cargo on 
the baggage mule, came up, when the latter informed 
me that my mule was perfectly right, and that I might 
^o to sleep on its back if I felt so disposed, for it was a 
very rational animal, un animal muy rational — ^precisely 
the phrase mentioned by other travellers in a similar 
situation. Of course, I instantly yielded, and on we 
went. I, however, wished myself more than once safe on 
board a ship in a gale of wind, befere I got to the end of 
this romantic but alarmingly intricate path, where, if 
two antmala chauccd to meet, one must*** go to the wall,** 
the other down into little less than a bottomless pit 
Even the apprehension of a felse step produces a feverish 
afirony, whi^n so occupies the mind, that it is only occa- 
sioniuly a glance is cast upon the yawning precipice over 
which the lefl leg hangs dangling as the animal jogs un- 
concernedly along. 

I have stravelled through some intricate passes in 
Spain, and had the honour to cross the Pyrenees, but 
the worst of those roads are left far behind when com- 
pared with those of this country. If, however, the ani- 
mal which a person rides is tolerable, and confidence is 
placed in it, the danger loses all its terror, and is, in 
feet, but little; for as M. Humboldt observes, "When 
' the mules perceive themselves in dan^r, they stand 
still, and turn their heads first to one side and then to 
the other, and the motion of their ears seems to indicate 
that they are considering what course they ought to pur- 
sue- Their resolution is slow, but always ^od, if not 
controlled or accelerated by the imprudence of the rider. 
It is in firightful roads that the intelligence of horses and 
mules is developed in a surprising manner. The rider 
rans no risk, provided he slackens the reins, and takes 
care not to check in the least the motions of tlie animal.** 
In the forenoon the sun, as on the preceding day, -wjbcb 
80 Bcorchingly hot, that I was obliged to muffle my fece 
to save it from being broiled and blistered, and in the 
afternoon, being pelted by two heavy showers of hail, I 
was glad to wrap myself in my poncho. This is also a 



slight preparation for my residence in Potosi, where, it 
is said, that in the course of twenty-feur hours the cli- 
mate undergoes all the changes of the four seasons of 
the year. 

At sunset, having ridden about ferty-five miles, I 
stopped at the post of Colorados, the most wretched of 
those wretched abodes which I had hitherto seen ; but 
as night was drawing on and threatening rain, I was 
compelled to take shelter under its tattered roo^ having 
little inducement to risk life and hmb by continuing my 
journey through the night over a mountainous desert 
Besides, long befere my day*s journey was finished, I 
felt that I had perfermed quite as much as I was capable 
of^ in my then unseasoned condition ; fer although thirty, 
ferty, or more miles are a very tolerable ride, yet it was 
not the distance, but the length of time, that rendered it 
so fetiguing, having frequently been on the road from 
long befere sunrise till sunset It was a consolation, 
however, and a very great one, to know that sleep might 
be indulged in without the apprehension of being mo- 
lested by reptiles, such as infest the post houses to the 
southward, rendering them in some places uninhabitable, 
and precluding even the hope* of rest Except in the 
sheltered valleys, the huts in this part of the country are 
generally free from biting and stinging insects; even 
those fimiiliar tormoitors, fleas, are not always to be 
met with. 

I have heard it remarked, " that it is in our own power 
to convert the blanks in the lottery of life into prixes ;** 
an opinion to which I feel heartily disposed to subscribe, 
and if it be not in all cases true to the letter, it is because 
we ourselves, coveting the capital prizes, reject the mo- 
derate ones with indmerence, and pine over the misfor- 
tune of a casual blank. 

11th. I have at length emerged frt>m the long valley, 
that wearisome labyrmth through which I had wound 
my way for upwards of a hundred and seventy miles ; 
and altnough glad to escape frcnn it, I cannot say that 
the landscape was much enlivenfid, all around b^ng a 
confusion of barren hiUs and rugged mountains, witlK»nt 
a single human habitation in view, or a living soul to be 
I met with, along the dreary road, from post to post The 
wild cries of the gvianaeot^ as they scudded in small 
herds to the tops of the mountains at the approach of 
man, accorded well with the solitude of the scene. These 
animals at a distance resemble deer without horns, and 
indicate to the traveller that he has entered the former 
territories of the Ineas ; fer, coining from th^ southward, 
the guanaeoB are first met with in Peru. 

llie frequent crgssing of rivers and torrents has now 
ceased ; I have ridden two, three, and four leagues with- 
out meeting with a drop of water. The sun in the middle 
of the day is very powerful, and has sometimes scorched 
me on one side, whilst the other has been chilled by. the 
keenness of the blast from the mountains. At sunset, 
for the last two or three evenings, there had been much 
thunder and lightning, which did not at all enliven the 
solitary gloom, for it was not the " aerial tumult** of 
loud, spirit-stirring claps, but hollow murmurings, me- 
lancholy and mournful, succeeded at intervals by the Uvid 
glare of distant flashes. 

At the ferlom hut where I stopped for this night, there 
was nothing — literally nothing — to be had fer refresh- 
ment, after a ride from the <hiwn of day tiU nightfall, 
upon poor worn-out animals, whose creeping pace must 
be patiently submitted to in pity of their ^bleness, for 
their means of existence in ^his desert part of the country 
are as scanty as those fer travellers ; and in recommend- 
ing the poor creatures to the mercy of any impatient ri- 
der, I can assure him, without meaning any pun upon the 
words of the respected author of the " Night Thoughts,** 
that he will find 

*' an ezpedfonts tire ' 

To U*h the lingering moments Into ape^** 



In an unroofed out-house I spread my portable bed, 
and on it I found comfortable repose for my aching limbs 
till daylight, at the first dawn of which I rose, well and 
hearty, to continue my journey. 

12th. Heat excessive. I experienced much delay at 
the posts from want of animals, the poverty of the post- 
masters not admitting of their purchasing a sufficient 
number for the calls mat are made on them, nor of feed- 
ing the sorry few they possess. 

At a considerable distance upon my left front I saw 
the snow-covered summits of Uie grand Cordilleras dc 
los Andes, the moimtains amongst which and over which 
I am now travelling being branches of the same chain. 
I stopped for the night at the ruined villaige of Mojo, 
where I was supplied with some good mutton, excellent 
potatoes, and a roasted guinea-pig, for supper. 



13th. The heat continued, but it could do me little 
farther injury, having already completely broiled the 
skin off my face, nose, lips, and ears. 

In the aflemocm, I had to ascend and descend the 
highest mountain I had ever yet crossed. Afler wind- 
ing fer more than two hours up its rugged side, and pre- 
cisely in the most terrifying spot, the baggage-mule, 
which was in front, sudd^ly stopped; and well it 
might — ^poor little wretch — aner scrambling with its * 
burden up such fetiguing flights of craggy steps ; the 
narrowness of the path at this spot did not allow room 
to approach the animal to unload and give it rest On 
one side was the solid rock, which mxwped over our 
heads in a half^arch ; on the other, a frightful abyss, of 
not less than two hundred perpendicular feet Patience 
was indeed requisite here, but the apprehension was, that 
some traveller or courier mi^t come in the contrary di- 
rection, and, as the sun was setting, the consequences 
could not feil of proving disastrous to either party. At 
one time, I held a cotmcil to deliberate on .the prudence 
of freeing the passage by shooting the mule, and letting 
it roll, bi^gage and all, to the bottom. In this I was 
opposed by the postilion, though Jo86 and myself were 
of opinion, that it was the only method of rescuing our- 
selves fix>m our critical situation befere nightfelL I 
never felt so perplexed in my life: we were ul useless, 
helpless, and knew not what to do. After upwards of 
half an hour, (perhaps apprehension may have added a 
few minutes to this dubious and truly nervous pause) 
the mule, of its own accord, moved on slowly for about 
twenty yards, and stopped again ; then proceeded, then 
stopped, and thus, after two hours* fiirther ascent, we 
gradually reached the summit Two or three times I 
wished, for safety's sake, to alight, but actually I had not 
room to do so upon the narrow edge of the tremendous 
precipice on my lefl. 

To view from the top of the mountain the descent 
which we had now to make was sufficient to try the 
nerves of any person unaccustomed to such a scene, and 
whose safe^ depended solely upon the sure footing of a 
wearied, hoof-worn beast ; for it was in appearanoe even 
more difficult than what we had already performed. Be- 
fere we were hal&way down, ni^^t overtook us, but in a 
short tigie the feeble light of a new moon enabled us to 
distinguish a white track that conducted us in safety at 
half-past nine o'clock, into the town of Tupiza, afler 
having employed five tedious hours in accomplishing 
the mountainous ascent and descent, in comparison with 
which the stairs of St Paul*s would have been easy tra- 
velling. 

Tupiza is a respectable little town, where a traveller 
can supply himself with every thing he requires ; it is 
also the southern frontier town of the Bolivian republic, 
where duties are levied upon goods, and where the port- 
nnmteans of travellers are inspected, the latter without 
rigour or incivility on the part of the officers. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Pedestrian perfomances of Peruvian Indians— Their character- 
Early age at which the females marry, and their premature de- 
cay — llamas— AV» ikat, Senw/— JVb kai nadth ««a«r/-*THfllnf 
ditiappointmem— Stage from Caiza to Potoei— Moontain of Po* 
to«i— Arrival in the Imperial city. 

March 15th. Befere two o'clock in the morning I was 
full two leagues on my journey, lighted by the starry 
host of heaven. There was a delightful fresnness in the 
air, which the birds as well as myself seemed to enjoy 
with peculiar pleasure, and as tney raised their wild 
notes, I hurried my pace, to make the best of my way 
befere the sim should again render all nature inanimate 
by hb overpowering heat 

My road, for about twelve miles, lay through what, at 
one period of the world, must have been the channel of 
a mighty stream, on the bottom of which, covered with 
loose round stones, I now travelled; the solid adamantine 
banks on each side, towering in some places a hundred 
and fifty perpendicular feet above my head, and rent in 
ten thousand different shapes, gave evident signs of some 
awfiil convulsion which nature had here undergone. 

Except when some huge mountain interposed, for I 
was now amongst branches of the great Cordilleras, the 
road latterly was more convenient fer the animals ; but 
the ascent and descent of mountains, without meaning 
to ascribe to it actual danger, was at times terrific Oc- 
casionally, after winding along the edge of a precipice, 
in a spiral direction, to me summit of a mountain, which 
I felt happy when attained by my breathless beast, it was 
stiS a subject of wonder how the valley beneath was to 
be reached in safety. 

This day I rode three posts, nearly sixt^ English 
miles, and, but for the beat, shotidd have felt httle or no 
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ittoobTBiiMace, u I un imw in whal is called c ond itio n , 
and find my saddle u comlbrtable a eeat as any to be 
met with in the twentr-four honra. 
About nnset I amved at the romantJoaJy sitoated 



At one time, the Spanish government passed a law, 
^ pour mngmi/enUr le nmmkre £» gens fui patent U (H6ift,** 
enacting, that all TmiiatMi of the age o£ fifteen shoold 
marry ; and fixing the age of fixirteen for the male In^ 
dians, and thirteen for the finnaks, as a fit and proper 



Tillage of Santiago de Cotagaita. The moonCains Bur< 

looMtng it are ooverod with the ssdMS, which grows to|«ge to enter into the marriage state, 

a siae sidicient fiv the constraction of the honses of the 



oomitry. The valleys are aU fiurtile and tolerably cnlti- 
Tatad. Aboot twenty iMgoes firbm this plaee are the 
odebttttod sihrer mines of PortogaleCte, which ha?e been 
otBond. iar sale to our eommimimiBr ; but in oonseqoence 
of the eztrafagant mania which the proprietors had heard 
existed amongst Englishnum for these speculations, they 
ifldagined they had onlyjp odb and Aoee, and therefore put 
a pnce upon them beyond the bounds of reason. 
V With duree.^ennyworth of very good potatoes and a 
Jittle salt, I tins ni^t made an ezoeUent supper, aUd, 
notwkhstaading interruption firom a passing thunder 
■Conn, I ilept soundly in the open air till four o*doek in 
the morning of 

Thursday, i6th. Before I reached the post of Escara, 
rain (wne dawn so tui that neither doak, poncho, nor 
€ov«riag of any sort, was capable of resisting it In &fn 
minutes I was drenched as if I had been pTungod into 
the mountain torrents, that suddenly multiplied around 
^BM, and rushed roaring into the valler. 

Ihb Indiauf, who in this part of tne country aeoom- 
pany traTeOan, although stall called po$tUum», are no 
kogar m o unt ed. Tfaroqi^iout Pern they bear a despatch 
or perform a day's journey on foot with more alacrity 
thmi a horseman. I have heard wonderfiil stories of 
Iheir performances. Ttaa wwj day my pede$trutn po$U^ 
itsn accon^Mtnied me with the greatest ease sofen leaguea, 
iriiieh I traveOed at the rate of something more than 
four mUes an hour, without a sin^ step; for it rained 
heavily, and I hurried as fost as my wretched animal 
was capable of going. Thb young man told me that he 
was not an «iiiMor, literally a goer, but that he had 
■MBIT oompantons who had gone, and fim]Qently go, 
witfnn tiie day, firom Escara to Cioaa, twe9ty.iOne post 
kagnaa, whteh is a distance little less than seventy £ng. 
lish miles. 

I have heard that it is not uneommon for one of these 
^ndsdiras to perform UuHy leagues firom sunri^o tosun- 
set* 

The Peruvians are generally middle siied, museuhur 
.; I have sddom seen one who would be admitted 



into any of our mnadier csmpanies. They live cfaiedy 
«n vegetables, of which the Iiman com and potato are 
the pnneipal. They are not so abstemious with resp e ct 
to drink, being very fond of their native ehieha and of 
ftnnenfted liquors of every sort They are ejctremely 
iiumUe, and althooffh thcnr Imve given proofo of desperate 
oourage and forooty when roused to vengeance, they 
are nevertheless of a timid disposition, and as peaceably 
inclined as tfasry are represented to have been, when Pi- 
sarro, their murderous conqueror, invaded them three 
hundred years ago. Their dresi, excepting the hat, 
which is precisely the shape of Don Quixote's helmet 
without the niche in it» reminded me of that of the pea- 
» aantry of Connanght They wear coarse brown fiieze 
doth breeehes, with the waistband very low, and always 
open at the knees, the buttons being for ornament, not 
for use. Shirts are seldom worn; the legs are bore, with 
the eieeption of pieces of hide under the soles of the 
foet, tied sandal-lasliion round the inMep and toes. 

An Englishman, and indeed every impartial traveller^ 
of whatever coun^ he may be, most admit, in qiito oi 
poet^, tiMt the most beautiful women in the woiid are 
the English ; oMnpared with them, the female Indians 
are for nom handsome, but I have seen some veiy findy 
formed. They become mothers at an age which in Eng- 
land is CMisidered little more than that of childhood, but 
here it is rather unusual to see an Indian girl who has 
passed her fifteenth year, without her tDots-tosir (cluld) 
upon her back. 
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* Tbe BooUi Americans also uomm a great Intdleetual Titoar, 
and a letentlTe okiimmt. Tbe foHowhif to cited by Genes'al Miller 
ataa estraordfaMiy feMtance of tlie latter feeult^. Aa old, man a 
native oTLa Pm, hi Upper Peru, and of uasuxed Indian Uood, 
who keot an lnn,eoald repeat nearly the whole of Robertion'i hte- 
tort oFcharlea the Fifth, and wai better acmtatnted wHb tbe bUtory 
d'EtailaBd iban moat Ragtlrfimcn. He had been brought np by tbe 
llmilta. Tbe Perwlana» particolarly the aborigines, have great 
Matttal talents for painting and scolptare. The flrst always pro- 
doee a aOiklng likeness, bat being aatnstroeted hi the prtnelpieB of 
tiieir an, tlieirpletares have no other merit. An Indian of Areqaipa 
^crvM a iRnrs oTthe lacaa, in wood. wMeb were sent lo dM Em* 
unsf JVHiMador of Wvn^" HtomaJea^ was so mueh pleased with 
Stem, that^ sent the order of 8t Anne, and a snaff box, with his 
nM«rait set In diamonds, to tbe gentleman wbo^wployed the Indian 
SSST TBMS's ltawam,aadihe valaable coltectiea of tfce Aca. 
«M^of Naiaral Beiensss at PMladelpbte, eoaiaki sosM coriooi 
jj^l^mOTi of tbe ana of looth Aaierica.— Xd. 



It has been truly observed that, under the ripening 
sun of these ditnates, the beauties oi the fimiale ser are 
dsvdoped loi^ befi>re ther put forth their blossoms in 
nettbain regions. Their de^y, however, is equally pre- 
mature ; women may be seen old at twenty. 

The dress of tbe female Indians oonsists of a petticoat, 
worn nnich ahorter by the immarried than by those that 
are married, and a scarf of stmdry odours round the 
shoulders, which is pinned on one side of the chest with 
a tops, a large silver pin, occasionaily of handscmie work- 
manship ; but sometimes they use a spoon, the handle of 
whidi beinff pointed serves as a pin, in a manner similar 
to that in wbidi tbe andent Britons used bodkins of bone 
and ivory to fiwten their rarments. 

Gbo(at, those descended fixmi Spanish and Indian pa^ 
rents, and whom some call **^ native peasanta,** are very 
fend of dress and ornament ; I have seen them with 
fspos of gold, set with pearls and precious stones, of 
considerable value. 

In the course of this day I was agreeably amprised 
by a flock of lamas crossing the rowA oedatehr before 
me; being the first I had seen, I was jparticulariy struck 
widi thdr appearanoe; they were of different cokmrs, 
biWn, black, white, piebal<( dus. Their fine miM pro- 
minent eye proves them to be, vrkaX in reality they are, 
extremely decile and gende. They carry their long 
graodul neoks somewhat like the camel, of which the 
buna, in the i|rords of Bufibn, **oembU «frs tm beuu 
iKattniffsi/;'* for the latter is infinitdy more handsome, 
and without any of the deformity of the cameL The 
Indians use the«n for carrying burthens, but being very 
slow, they do not tnnMl beyond four leagues a day, with 
a Isad^wutgfaing seldom more than seventy pounds. Buf- 
fon desoribes a lama vrhkb, at the .time fe saw it, had 
been dghtoen months without drinking, *^ owing to the 
great abundance of saliva, which keeps the mouth con- 
tinually moist" I recoUeot, when in Egypt, my aston- 
ishment at having been tdd Uiat a camel, on which 1 
was momited, had been firarieen dmife without drinking. 

I have this day been jogging upon my ambulating 
skeletons fitMU n>ur o*dock in the mormn? until past 
eight at night, and hafe, with wearisome difficulty, per 
fi»med little more than thirty4ive miles. After bmng 
several times wet to the skin with rain and as quickly 
dried by the pierdng beams of the sun, I stopped fyr tlie 
night at the pest ofQuirbe, and spread my bed under a fig* 
tree, thefirfie|eof whseh jproteeted me fi-om the nun that 
continued to tall till daylight, when I rose and continued 
my journey on-— 

Saint Patriek*8 day. The read lay tn and tkrough 
the Rio Grande ; for, from its serpentine com^se in £e 
valley tluKNigh whidi it flews, I fi>rded it sixteen times 
in the distance of fimr leagues. On one occasion, my 
poor fiseble animal was carried away by the cuirent 
against the baggage mule, which happeiMd to be to 
leeward, and, by standing steady, enabled us to recover, 
80 as to stem the stream and gain the opposite bank, 
up which wc scram5led in breathless haste and alarm. 
I had nothing to oomfdain of with respect to being wet, 
for the rain which poured had already completdy 
drenched me, but te oddness of the river was excessive. 
The midday sun, h<^Rrever, came forth as powerfolly as 
usual, and soon both warmed and dried me, though not 
sooner than I was again drenched ; for a dreadfiirthun. 
der Btorm.suddenly burst over the valley, accompanied 
with hul and rain in roaring torrents, under which we 
arrived, men and beasts (w^out much overstraining the 
metaphor,) like drowned raU, at the cheerless, contort- 
less post of Zoropalca. 

When I enquired fov horses, tbe postmaster pointed to 
a tree dose in front of his hut, aiid said, ** Thero they 
are, aU ready!** I looked and behdd three wretehed 
animals standing under the tree, shivering with chill 
poverty, heads hanging pensively downwards, ears 
back, eyes half closed, and bodies shrivelled up into the 
form of an arch for the convenience of throwing off the 
rain. " What !** said I, "have you no better than those ?" 
** Better or worse, there are no others in this neighbour- 
hood,** said tbe postmaster. Upon lookin? at my watoh, 
I perceived that it most be dark ni^ht before I could 
reach the next post with such ill-conditioned hacks ; but, 
bod as they were, I thought it better to hobble on, even 
through the storm, than tostqt all night in aplaoe where 
nothing was to be had; for when I asked for meat^ re- 
ceived the cuotomary answer—** J^ Aot, Senor /*' ** There 



is none, Sir!**— for potatoes, **i^Aat,ftMrr~fcr oft 
^'Nohai, fiieiisr/'*— for eggs, *'Ih hoi^Seitfr^^U 
have you, then ?** ** JVb kai mMb, 5eiiirr-^liotfaiiff « 
all. Sir!** Toformatn»ideaofthee0bct<ifdur£U 
annouiH>ement of fimiine to a starving 1iifeQer,iliib 
quisite to have heard the peculiariy Bomfiil ton i 
which **Ab kmi, Senor r ** Aii Ast nsdi, Seim^k 
sighed out of itue mouths of tiiese people. Pomti, 
want, misery, and aflbction, are co n v ey ed at saceiB A 
meknchdy sentence, and a single gltnee round tkiUi 
where the stranger stops oonfinns its lamentiibktnik 

Whilst I stood at the door of tbe hot, wilchyf u 
animals with intense interest, as they fed apca a b 
Malks of Indian com that had been sparni|)ythrani 
them, and pondering upon the unproadnnf eaadaii 
of the day*s journey, a courier arrived on Ui njk 
Potosi, aiki by virtue of his office diioied t Friorii{i 
to the mules of the postmaster. I donottbiiiktUth 
minutes by a stop-watch could have ekpsed yknk 
courier had disuMMmted, unsaddVd his ews mki,iik 
died mine, mounted them, and baring, as t firmli 
lute, dvilly touched his hat, sayii^ **ildMt,&».' 
disappeared round the comer of a projecliiif rocksl 
roadtoPoiosL Hooked at Jos6-^osd looked ilnf 
looked at the postmas te r ■ t he postmaster lookidds 
I thrust both hands Into my breeches podKb;!?^ 
smik between my shoulders, or my shodden iwdn 
my head, I don*t know which ; hut whtlevcr en M 
represent oonfudon and djnappomtment wiH botRftv 
sent me. I broke the silence of my woe l|Tabf^ 
postmaster questions which I might eadrhfes 
swered myself: — ^ Have you no more aaoswr-^A 
Asi, Senor /** — ^^ Surely you ean procure me itteste 
anes r*^** No hoi noda, Senor r* 

To proceed was impoasible; but bring of i^^ 
there IS no use in creating a dvil war m fin pmmi 



the mind for what cannot be reme£ed, I itsiMp 
making misery itself amiable by patience lad ca 
I therefore drew off my boote, that were toaf&d 
water-cans, and [tfepared to dianre my clodiiDf,^ 
adhered to my body like Dejanira*8 garment; U^ 
opening my portmanteau, I found that I ihfldif 
thing by the (^ration, for the Rio Grande, win 
crossed in so many deep places, and no dooU ii 
also, had gained admittance and soaked inteeitn^ 
I possessed. What was to ISe done ? ln^hdivs 
Ieft--to undress and go into myicomfertatfeUi 
Josd should wring my dothes and hang tiions' 
cut parte of the post hut to dry as they eoold. " 
my bed with this intent, I was something mBtt\ 
appointed at finding it in a similar slate with tM 
in my portmanteau, being literally soakd 
mattrass, Uankets, and aO. I repeat, that I r 
thing ntore than disappointed at ftis aeddentij 
might have been avoided. The oildoth ose ai 
carried my bed was suffident to tun any ni&ii 
perly placed ; but, in the present instance, ajj 
^ose, notwithstanding repeated diredioiis to } 
upon tlie mule with the mouth dowmmth.t"^ 
it in the reverse direction, and that so *c^*^^l 
cateh every drop of rain which fieSi upon thelsa^ 
animal. 

EInjoy the present hour, reckless of the a»n«Vii 
some philosopher ; but he never meant that eajc^ 
was to be found amongst half a dozen iB&nb^B' 
desolate post of Zoropaka. 

After viewing in sorrowflil mood flie <fi«it'«*' 
of all my worldly conveniences, which I hid wi 
of remedying, I resolved to— 

" Keep my spirits np by po«rii« qriritids*^ 

and called for my ehifleo to take a *^ ^f <»;j^ 
no such comfort was at hand; poor Jos^ *S?S 
himself as much in need of it as his ^^^^^''tJ,*^ 
paled me upon the road, and in the course ^J*^ 
der storm had drained my bollock's ^'^^"^^^ 
drop they contained. This was indeed '"."^^^ 
spirits to the lowest ebb; yet, after aD, there » »^ 
very extraordinary in self-preservation. 
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I moved in aqmok qoarter deck pace up ind down 
my ehfierkn habitation, which admitted of the range of 
a fiibennan*8 wallE, ** three ateps and overboard !** for 
about half an hour, then aat down upon a sheep-skin in 
a eomer to seek oonaolation, which 1 firand sooner than 
some penons may imagine, in the reflection that I had 
peHbnned so kmg a joomey without an^ accident hith- 
erto, and that 1 had so nearly accomplished it, in the 
midat of the worst season of the year, without any par- 
ticular annoyance, except what I have just reli^bDd. 
When I summed up accounts on all sides, I found the 
faafamoe so much in my &vour, that 1 1^ inclined to ex- 
ult raUwr than to repine. Sentiments such as these 
caused the night to pass away without any unusual 
gioom or unha^faness. 

18tb. I was prepared to mount befere daybreak, but 
Jwd not the means of domg so, and perhaps I should 
have been doomed to pass another day in tnts desc^ate 
place, had not a young Indian Tohmfteered, fer a lair re. 
muneration, to go into the mountains and collect two or 
three mules for my use. I told him, through my neone, 
who imderstood Qiuchua, the original language or Peru, 
that I was willing to give any money if animals were 
provided. The demand was three rials (eighteen pence), 
which was immediately complied with, to the gr^t joy 
of both the Indian and myself; to his, on so easily ob- 
taining so much wealth, and to mine, on gaining a pros- 
pectof release from the bleak deU in which I was sur- 
rounded hy still Ueaker mountains, raising their rugged 
heads to the clouda,and frowning in sullen majesty upon 
the few Uving betngs who vegetated beneath, but who, 
to me at least, were human only from their shape 

I The Indian returned in as reasonable a time as impa- 
ienoe could expect, driving before him three sorry 
hacks, one of which I seleffsd for myseU^ another for 
foo^ and the third for my wet baggage. Thus, with the 
K>0tilion upon his own stout legs, fitter for the journey 
Umwt aD of us put together, we left the wild mountainous 
icsert of Zoropalca, as miserable-looking a travelling 
rroup as ever was met with. 

After hobUing along seven tedious lea^fuee, through a 
karrow rocky valley, and most of the distance actmdly 
n the river tiiat ran through the middle of it, we arrived 
It Caiza, a decent, 9mmU village, with a larg^e church, 
Sllod with Indians on their JLnees celebrating mass, 
rhich they seldom foil to attend, but of which Siey un- 
lerstand not one word, though thev may be aware of 
the solemnity of the oeremony and tne nature of the du^ 
tiee connected with it 

For want of animals at the post, I was compelled to 
«main at Caiia for the night, but, on paying double 
loetoge, I secured three mules for the following day. 

Sunday, 19th. Before one hour after midnignt, I was 
n the last stage of my journey; a fine, frosty, star- 
ight morning ^ilivening the spirits, which were already 
bted by the near approach to the place wbiere 1 was 
bout to estaWiah a home. 

The distance fitnn Gaica to Poioei is not less than 
>rtj miles, and, as the intermediate post is altogether 
sstroyed, there is neither change of horses, nor any 
tace wImo^ to obtain refireshmcnt 
The country was more barren and more Ueak than 
ly through which I had yet travelled, but stall the 
«iie was new and interesting ; the track led sometimes 
moat perpendicularly up and ^down hi^h rodty moun- 
iita, aometimes along their steep shehmg sides, some- 
mes through a raviiM or a valley, and sometimee over 
plain of little verdure, though covered with flocks of 
wnn^ the only animal that can find subsistence on this 
ifruitfbl and inhospitable soiL 
As the camel is suited to the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
' is the lama to the barren mountains of Fern : each is 
irticularly adapod to its respective coimtry, and ren- 
ired subeervient to the use of man, where other ani- 
■111 would per^ for want of subsistence, which they 
one have the means of acquiring. Here again we may 
verve that, under whatever asp^ we new the works 
nature, they claim for their Dinne Author the tribute 
'our adiniration, our reverence, and our praise. 
Towards the middle of the day the sun*s heat was ex- 
ikive, notvrithstanding a chill penetrating wind, which 
■ne. not as in other dimes, from ** the sweet south, 



bleak south, rushing flrora die tope of distant mountains 
covered with etemid snow. 

The road, as I advanced, although in no respect im- 
proved in itseU^ indicated the approach to a town of 
consideration. It was no longer an unfirequcnted soli- 
tude, as I had been accustomed to find it. Peasantry, 
with droves of asses and flocks of beantifiil lamas, were 
to be seen passing to and fit> ; some strolling lazily to 
the city, laden wiu fruits, vegetables, Indian com, flour, 
charcoal, fire-wood, and other necessaries ; some return- 



ing firom the market at a brisk pace, after disposing of unfiimished rooms of which I made myself a bed ; and 



their burdens, and hastening many leagues into the 
fiuitftil valleys of the country to renew them. Indians, 



Mt breathes upon a 



bank of violets,*^ but from 
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male and female, vrith poultry, milk, eggs, and stmdry 
commodities for consumption, enliven^ the way, and 
apprised the Irangry traveller that, although surrounded 
by bleak, uncultivated, and uneuUivahU mountains, he 
was stiH in the land of the living. 

Suddenly appeared before me, in the distance, a hif h 
motmtain of a reddish brown colour, in the shape of a 
perfect cone, and altogether distinct in its appearance 
firom any tluing of the kind I had ever seen. There was 
no mistaking it : it was that mountain which was made 
known to the world by the merest accident, by an In- 
dian who, in pursuit of a lama up the stec^ to save 
himself from fidling, caught hold of a shrub, which be- 
ing torn fi^om the soU, exposed a mass of solid silver at 
the roots ;— it was that mountain, incapable of pi^ucing 
even a blade of grass, which yet had attractions suffi- 
cient to cause a city to be buiH at its base, at one time 
containing a hundred thousand inhalntants;— -it viras that 
mountain, whose hidden treasures have vrithstood the 
laborious plimder of two himdred and fifty years, and 
still remain unexhausted. Having said thus much of 
the new and striking object before me, I need scarcely 
add that it was the celebrated mountain of Potosi. 

Onward I rode, cheered by seeing the beacon which 
indicated the termination of my long journey; not so 
my jaded mule ; it received no stimulus firom that which 
to me acted as an exhilarating draught. Forty miles 
upon a bad road (my mule assiuvd me it was ftm forty- 
five) is a wearisome distance before brealdast for either 
man or beast ; and mine, every mile I now advanced, 

Sve indubitable evidence of exhausted strength: yet 
9 means of refreshment were fiur distant from us both. 
Patienoe and perseverance were our <mly solace; and 
with these two eflicacions virtues, I believe in my heart 
honestly adhered to by both of us, we mutually assisted 
each other ; I by alighting to walk up hills and steeps, 
the mule, when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path 
happened to be firee firom rocks and stones ; for the api- 
proach even to the Imperitd City is nothing more than a 
merged path tracked out by the footsteps of men and 
animals. 

From the top of every eminence that I ascended for 
the last two hours of my journey, I felt a longing ex- 
pectation of obtaining a view of tne town ; because to be- 
hold even at a distance the abode of rest, at the conclu- 
sion of a long voya^ or journey, is a conscdation, which 
every traveller anxiously seeks and enjoys vrith sensa- 
tions of real pleasure ; but this consolation is denied in 
approaching Potosi; neither house, nor dome, nor 
steeple, is to be seen at a distance. The last curve round 
the base of the silver mountain, whose pointed top was 
now fiur above my head in the cloudless deep blue sky, 
brou^t me at cmce upon the town, which, with its ruin- 
ed suburbs, covered a vast extent beneath roe, and in ten 
minutes more I was at the poet house in the centre of it 

But it is not in the post house, that the traveller is to 
expect repose or comfort, for even here that abode is no 
better than the worst in any miserable village ; there is 
no decent apartment to retire to, no refireshmcnt to be 
obtained, no bed to rest upon, not even a chair to sit on, 
nor accommodation of any kind. 

After throwing some barley to my poor mule, I salli- 
ed forth with my letters of introduction in search of a 
dinner ; for, although I had not breakfiisted, dinner hour 
had arrived, and there being no tavern in Potosi wherein 
to obtain one, I was obliged to spottget and succeeded to 
my infinite gratification m the house of Don Raymundo 
Herena, a respectable shopkeeper, who probably never 
before had suoi a famished guest at his table. 

In the evening I sought Motuieur €rarda, the first 
agent despatdied by the directors to this country upon 



forming the Potosi Association. Without haying ever 
before seen each other, we met as intimate friends, be- 
cause each knew the situation of each, and being em- 
barked in the same boat, the findings of companionship 
were reciprocal. After much interesting conversation 
vrith Monsiecu' Garda, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that gradually my suppressed yawns should liave given 
frequent notice of defrauded sleep, and intimated my de- 
sire to wish ** good night** I retired to a very tolerable 
house, rented for the association, in one of the empty 



I believe that, befine the sun had vrithdrawn his last ray 
fix>m the summit of the mountain of Potosi, I might 
have been numbered among the happy upon earth, if 
happiness consists in undisturbed rqiose, free firom all 
the cares and trouUes of the world. And as gratitude, 
genuine, undissembled gratitude, to our bene&ctors, is 
one of the best, as weU as one of the most pleasing and 
soothing sensations of the human mind, I may perhaps 
have experienced some small share of its bahny influ- 
ence, in the gratefiil remembrance of what I felt to be 
due to our fint and greatest Benefector— ** even the God 
who helpeth us, and poureth His benefits upon us.** 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Raptnroiw effueinn of a native, on the rkhM produced from tlie 
mines of Poioei— A stroll througli tlie city— Zorochi— Cltanaie 
of Poioef— Visit to the summit of the mounuin— Its lielflit— 
City of Poioai liifher than Quito— Method of extracting the sil- 
ver fh>m tlie ores— Wanton destruction of minhig prc^ierty— 
Misiaken notions of Europeans respecting mines and mining in 
South America— Enormous wealth extracted from the mountain 
of Potoei. 

Potosi, March 30, 1826. Early to bed with those who 
are not naturally of a lazy habit occasions early rising. 
Before the first bell tolled for mass in the neighbourin|r 
church of Santo Domingo, I was already in the princi- 
pal square of the town, lookuuf up with adiniration at 
the wondeHul moimtain, which rises like a colossal 
sugar-loaf above it to the height of nearly three thou' 
sand feet, and which, although half an hour*s walk dis- 
tant, yet seems so close, that if it were to fell over, it 
would, to aU appearance, overwhelm the whole city. 

A South American, who ascended to the top of this 
mountain, has given us the fellowing efiusion upon the 
good and bad eflects of the riches it had produced. 
** The sublimity of the surrounding scenery did not so 
much interest my feelings as the cdebrat^ mountain 
which has poured ferth its lavas of silver upon the 
world — to animate enterprise and reward indtistry ; to 
pamper the luxurious and minister to the comforts of the 
sober and virtuous ; to disseminate knowledge and reli- 
gion ; and to spread the desolations of war ; marshalling 
armies in the field, and pointing the thunder of navies 
upon the ocean : filling cities with monuments of taste 
and art, and overwhelming them with ruin ; fe^onding 
mighty empires, and levellmg them in the dtist ; inciting, 
in short, to virtue aiid to crime, and being the source of 
much good, and the root of all evil in the world.*** 

The morning air was sharp and dry, and resembled 
altogether one of our finest March days, but at noon the 
sun was hotter than in our month of August The 
brilliancy of the dark blue sky, without even a vestife 
of a doud, was peculiarly remarkable. Humboldt oiv 
serves that, ** on the Cordilleras the azure is less blended 
with white, because there tlie air is constantly of an ex- 
treme dryness.** 

The streets w^re cleaner than those of any town I 
had hitherto seen in South America, and the practice of 
whitewashing the outside of all the houses added con- 
siderably to Uie wpearance of cleanliness. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to the inside, where every thing is 
filthy, with few exceptions, even in the first houses, some 
of which, like the stable of Atigeas, seemed not to have 
been domed fer thirty years. 

The Indians, who compose one half of the inhabi- 
tants, are, in every sense of the expression, ** a swinish 
multitude,** but those who consider themselves so much 
their superiors are not, in every particular, a ffreBt deal 
better. Twenty years ago, the population of this city 
was reduced to half of imi it once contained, and now 
it does not exceed twelve thousand souls. 

I entered two or three of the plundered and dis- 
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mantled chorcbcs, the waDs of which fbnnerlj were, in 
some instances, literallj- covered with decorations of 
pore silver. I strewed round that immense uncouth 
pile, the Casa Moneda, or Rojal Mint, erected at the 
eost of two millions of dollars. The oommoa average 
coined within its walls for many years was foor millions 
annually, beinff at the rote of upwards of ten thousand 
dollars a^^ uc whole year round. ^ 

On one side of the prmcipal square of the city stands 
the ^vemment house, a long, low range of building, in- 
cludmg Solas de Justieia, the jail, and a guard-hoose. 
Another side <^ the square is occupied h/ a prodigious 
heap of grey granite, a work which the Spaniards com- 
menced twenty years ago, and which the presept go- 
vernment are slowly continuing : when finished, it is to 
be consecrated, ancl called the CathedraL Such an un. 
sightly mass of stone. I never before beheld. It has 
)>een pro&nely imagined, that if the pains and ezp^ise 
which it has cost had been bestowed in making fit ap- 
proaches to the town, it would have been a work to the 
niU as profitable {or the soles and bodies of the public 
In the middle of the same square, a sample of architec- 
tore worthy of the architect of the cathedral has lately 
been erected. I supposed it to be a shot manufactory, 
and my servant, whom I had occasion to send in that 
direction, inquiied ** If his way was noi past the big 
chimney ?** We were both mistaken : it is a nationu 
trophy m honour of the liberator, Simon Bolivar. 

In continuing mv stroll through the town 1 visited the 
coAcAof , (bootlu,) m the public market-place, where 1 
had no expectation of seeing such abundance of every 
thinsf in the midst of a barren mountainous desert. 
Bee^ mutton, pork, lama, (which resembles in taste 
lean mutton, and being very cheap is used by the poorer 
classes,) were all to be had, but not such as, in the cities 
of Europe, would be called prime meat Fruits and 
vegetables were in plenty ; of these, some would have 
been esteemed in Covent-garden, and others, being pe- 
culiar to the climates, were such as Covent-^orden had 
never had to boast of. There were many different va- 
rieties of potatoes, some of which I had never before 
seen, bnt this being their native country, I was disap- 
p<Hnted in not seeing a finer display. This nursery- 
JUling vegetal^ to which Cobbett has so great an aver- 
sion, is called, in the language of the country, papa ; 
throughout Peru it is in generu use, and held in as high 
estimation as in IVeland. Papas form the principal 
&od of the Indians, or rather the principal ingredient 
of their fiiod ; for they seem to understand the art of 
cookery infinitely better than the lower class of Irish, 
who pretty generally exist upon the simple "■ potato and 
salt,** in many cases without a ** sup of milk,** and 
sometimes, such is their poverty, without even a ** grain 
of salt** to relish their mawkish meal. 

The Indians prepare their olla (round earthen pot) in 
a very savourv and substantial manner ; their native 
lama affords tnem meat, salt is obtained in sundry dis- 
tricts in immense blocks, aji (Guinea pepper) they have 
in abundance, and are extremely fond of To these in- 
gredients the papa is added in considerably the greater 
proportion, also maize, (Indian corn,) the excellence of 
which as ibodf and the various ways in which it is 
dressed for both rich and poor in this country, seem al- 
together unkriown in Ekirope. Should Cobbett succeed 
in his meritorious endeavour to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of maize in England, his name will be cherished 
with gratitude by future ^nerations, when, as the noto- 
rious author of the *^ Register** he may probably be for- 
gotten and unknown, as though he had never lived.* I 
must not omit mentioning a species of food made from 
the potato, and called here cAunti, which is considered a 
great delicaey, and was held in estimation in the days 
of the Incas* I am not certain of the exact method by 
which chunu is made, but the first process is to fl'eeze 
the potatoes thorougbJy, then to pound them and dry 
them in the sun, m which state they wiU keep even 
fi>r years» and form a wholesome and substantial food. 

In my saunter through the town, if I did not see any 
tiling to prepossess me in favour of my new residence, 
I saw nothing that created a contrary effect. Indeed, 
every thing appeared to me much better than I had been 
led to expect from the accounts I had previously re- 
ceived* 

Wh«i I returned to my lodging, I found fi«ah eggs, 
tolerable milk» intolerable butter, indiflferent bread, and 
excellent chocolate, spread upon the floor of my apart^ 
ment; for I have before observed that tiie house was 
taken mifhmished, and although the fomlly stiH occupied 



* The eiillhradon of com is EnateBd bst proved ImpraetieaUe, 
ttasHsMts aoc bshif warmcnoaffa to briof it to psrfeetkHi.«-j;:^ 



one wing, and had not removed their goods and chattels, 
they had bo taUe to spare ; which I mention as a sl^ht 
proof of the lack or the comforts and conveniences 
of life in the present state of society in South Ame- 
rica. 

I had not been many days at Potosi, when I was 
seized, as strangers generally are, with a severe attack 
of dysentery, which in eiffht and forty hours weakened 
me to such a degree that 1 could not, without difficulty, 
totter across my room ; and there being no medical ad- 
vice whatever to be had, I was obliged to follow that of 
my peon, who, in pure pity of my case, purchased a 
quantity of cream of tartar, of which he gave me^seve- 
nil doses, and certainly I found relief^ but whether" from 
the medicine or from nature I pretend not to say. 

In walkin|[, I soon experienced that difficulty in 
breathing which is occasioned by the extreme rarity of 
the air, and which even the natives and animals are sub- 
ject to. The royal sport of horse-racing cannot be at- 
tempted here, for horses appear to suffer from the zorfiehi 
more than men; I have heard marty instances of their 
dropping down and expiring when pressed up a hiU. 

The climate of Potosi 1 have found, as had been pre- 
viously mentioned to me, to present each day the changes 
of the four seasons of the year. The early part of the 
morning is piercing cold ; the forenoon is like our finest 
March day ; firom noon till about two or three' o*clock 
the sun is broiling hot, whilst in the shade it is not only 
cool, but very cold. It was out of my power to ascer- 
tain the exact diflference of temperature, for there is not 
in the imperial city one single thermometer, and those 
which we brought firom England have all been broken 
on our journey. The evenings and early port of the 
nights are usually serene, and sometimes of a ■ummer*ai 
mUdncss. The Creoles seem to be extremely sensible of 
cold, for they consider this dimate an eternal winter, 
which they divide into ** the dry winter and wet winter ;** 
but the Indians (although like the Irish peasantry, haJf 
naked) are not so delicate. My own opinion, ai^ I am 
inclined to think that all my countrymen who visit this 
place must be of the same, is, that, upon a fair estimate, 
we may consider it fine, wholesome, bracing, and by no 
means unpleasant weather. 

I have observed that we are all liable upop arriving 
here to a severe attack of illness, but if it passes away, 
and good health returns as quickly as it has to me, there 
can be no cause for complamt 

16th. Our chief eommissioner and his party have ar- 
rived at Potosi, where he has been kindly received by the 
prefoct and all the local authorities, who offer their ser- 
vices in every possible way, in jiromoting the oMeot of 
his mission, indeed, we receive from all parties the 
most cordial congratulations, hailing our establishment 
as the advent of prosperity to the country, and suppostag 
it to be the opening of an intercourse with England, 
from which the happiest resulto are anticipated. 

23d. This fine frosty morning, having formed a party 
to visit the mountain, we ascended to the summit, which 
it generally takes abnut two hours to accomplish. 

When nearly two thirds of the way, we dismounted 
from our mules, and leaving them in charge (^ an Indian 
at the entrance of a mine, we proceeded <m foot to the 
peak, where, in scrambling up, care was requisite to 
avoid kicking the loose stones, with which the surface 
of the mountain b covered, upon those who followed. 
The difficulty of respiration in ascending was very 
great, owing to the extreme rarity of the air at so un- 
usual a height above the level of the sea. Some, accord- 
ing to the weakness of their constitution, or the delicacy 
of their lungs, folt this difficulty more than others of a 
stronger habit ; I myself was (^ the latter. Those who 
have read the remarks of scientific travellers upon the 
effect produced by the rarefkction of the air in high 
situations, will have learned that it arises from the light- 
ness o{ the atmosphere no longer contributing by ite 
compression on the vessels to the retention of the blood, 
which, on ite side, always mainteins the power c^acUon. 
This great rarefaction hastens lassitude, and contributes 
to exhaustion, for respiration becomes extremely oppres- 
sive at cverj exertion. Cold also increases in proportion 
as we are hfled into the atmosphere : the more elevated 
the situation the more penetrating it becomes. There 
b another singularity which is peculiar to the elevated 
parte of the Cordillenis, (and which 1 have experienced 
at Potosi,) that is, when you pass out of the diade into 
the sun, or etee versa^ a greater di^renoe or alteration 
is folt in the temperature of the air than when in the 
plains. There are times, when the sun is exceedingly 
powerful, that one step only into the shade is necessary 
to make you ienilble of tlie ooUU 



The distence distinctly seen from tie top cf tbi 
mountain is such as the atmosphere of Eorspe xmiim 
admits ; for here, five days out of every nx tbroaibeit 
the year are of a clearness and brilUancy aaptrdfoled 
in the CHd Worid. The height of Iht Oerro* M 1W 
si has been ascerteined by Dr. Rsdfaesd to be ]i^ 
fbet above the level of the Paeific Oomo, which i;re« 
within eleven feet with a more reoeat metmniMnlbr 
Mr. Pentland, a gentleman who has trireHed thmrt 
Pern on scientific pursuits, and with whom I ht4ttt 
pleasure of becoming acquainted at Potosi AcoviW 
to the compuUtions of those gentlemeD, the iovb tf 
Potosi is situated at an elevaUoo of 13,265 ftet akst 
tlie same level, being probably the hitbest bhilitfla 
place upon the globe, which certainly n not pvttAj 
known ; for the farm of Antisana, m tbe proriace tf 
Quito, has hitherto passed for considertUj tbe hvb« 
inhabited spot. M. Humboldt, in his ""TaUetf 
heights, measared in different parte of tbe globe,** rra 
to Antisana tbe elevation of 2,107 Uim^ (ny ]i,l)| 
feet,) and remarks, that •« it b withoot doubt one oftk 
highest inhabited spote on tbe earth.** It ctssol b 
supposed that he wouU thus have partieohriM^i 
** farm-house,*' had he been aware of tbe sbntinofs 
considerable a city as Potosi, which be does aot cm 
mention^ but gives the city of Quito (9,C81 ieet)utk 
next highest j^ce, though not so high, hj^U, 
as the city of Potosi. 

It has been asserted by some, that the oenoof Pflb- 
si is of volcanic origin ; but this I have beard ontn- 
dieted in the most positive manner. For royid^Jpfv- 
snme not to oflfor any opinion on the 8Qbjeet;{ie%if 
a science which, till very lately, has been itruf)jM> 
gifted in England, even by those who hare R«nd 
the most liberal education.f I may, bowerer, cbem, 
that, having visited Vesuvius and Etna, T saw n)tini{ 
in or about the composition of the mountaioofFMoi 
that resembled or reminded me of either of thoienb- 
noes. Our chief miner in vain endeavoured to ilins 
on or near the mountain any thing like fmnuM 
which would have been a convincing proof of t«]^ 
origin had any such been found. 

On the side next to the town, and at tbe Ibotd^ih 
great mountain, rising as it were agabet ft, a ^ 
smaller, calbd by the Indbns in the QuidiBaki- 
guage, Hmayna Foteest, (son of Potoei, or Potaitu 
yoonnr.) It ftciliutes the ascent to, but don si 
partake of the riches of; the former, alraeetfierjiisi 
of which is in some degree metalliferuus. TbffiiR 
however, in the small mountain some miosi fiorafb^ 
oonsiderable quantities of silver have been eitntfi 
In the large one there are not less than five iboi^ 
heeas minas (mouths of mines); but it does not tt* 
that there are five thousand distinct mtoei, ht le*^ 
mines have two, and some three, difiisreot nwoliii« 
entrances. Thb may convey a tolerably fiiiriibv 
the manner in which the oerro b perforated, but do i'" 
can he formed of the nature and state of the siea 
themselves, which have been worked fi^wn their ^ 
very to the present day, without the sUgfateet ngu^^ 
method, or even to coronHm convenience. I eottf^ 
several, in which I was obliged to crawl Ibr maaj j<* 
on my hands and feet ; an estimate may tbeix* ^ 
formed of the disadvantege at which the kbotff 
work, and of the great loes of time that amAfoatf 
conveying the ores out of the mines b abeep^ 
aprons, as practised by the Indians. 

It has been remarked, that to describe tbemtanci 
the various ores, and the mode of extracting theoi fi«> 
the boweb of the earth, and to explain the aevera) f" 
cesses by which the metab are separated fitm tben^ 
stenoes with which they are mingled, dtbsr bf tbttf 
tion of fire or the attractive powers of mereor^i > 
more pecnlbrly the province of the natural pi>3<>'^ 
or the chemist. Although, however, I am neitborp 
beopber nor chembt, I shall here relate, and 1 ti^ 
with sufficient exactness for general cooprelicfl''''* 
the method of extracting the metal from toe otMi " 
practised by the axQpiiro$X of Potosi, from the o^ 
tion in the mine to the production of the men of i"**^ 
calbd ^iM, and the sale of it in the natbnai beak. 



* Cerro meane a r iggad nooBU'ia. . ,_^ 

t In Um dedicaion of the '^Reliqate Dilavtasc" n«a^ 
Buckland alludes to his " endeavoara to caH the •"'i^'*^^^ 
UnlTera^ty to the eabjeet ofge^lff, la onler a* wuH^^f'^ 
braacbes of aiudy wkkb are mora striethr scsdewcal ihecam« 
tkm of th^ ntw sad f ntcreMfag scieaoe.*^ ^-.ifc^ 

% JlfgyUrn^ a name given to tbe proprietor of a ■"•!•"-, 
•cnt, Is derived from •Mgut, qoicluilver. whkfc if •»*■ "S 
dient used la tbe proceae of eitnMliw ibe siedem ^fO^ ^ 
tbefarone. 
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As many Indians as dn work in the space within 
the mine are employed with implements and ^npow- 
der in detaching the ore from the Teins in which it is 
found. The pieces so detached are carried out to the 
month of the mine, where thoy are broken and reduced 
to small ancl nearly equal sixes, resemblins^ the stones 
broken for repairing roads upon Macadanrs principle. 
In this state they are pat into sacks, and conveyed to 
the ingenio (the laboratory, or amalgamation works) 
upon asses and lamas, the former carrying 1525 pounds 
each, and the latter half that quantity : forty ass Joads 
make the measure called a caxon^ which contains 5000 
pounds weight, if the ore is quite drjr, it is discharged 
mto a store-house; if^iret or damp, it is spread in a 
place called pampeo, where it is exposed to the sun till 
dry. It, is next pounded to powder, by means of a 
heavy and awkward stamping-miU, moved by a water- 
wheel, after which it is paMed through wire sieves. 
The men attending this last operation are obliged to 
stuff their nostrils and ears with cotton, and wear a 
^ sort of mask to protect them from the noxious dost, 
which is so injurious to health, that the place where the 
sifiinsr is carried on is joeularly called maUs gerUe^ u e, 
** the kill people ;'* and a serious joke it has proved to 
the poor Indians for the last two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The ore, now reduced to powder, is taken to the hii. 
tron^ a large horizontal pavement in the middle of the 
ingeniOf where it is deposited in heaps of twenty-five 
hundred weight each. Twenty of these heaps, which 
are called cuerpoi, form one laoo, or washing, of tea 
eaxonest which is the nsual quantity worked by one 
machine weekly; the azo^ueros^ or mme proprietors,, of 
the present day, not havmg sufficient capital to work 
upon a larger scale. 

The twenty cuerpos of pulverized ore being placed in 
the 6ut/ron, a small quantity of water, with from 100 to 
ISO pounds of salt,* is thrown into each heap, to which, 
when well jnixed, quicksilver is added, according to the 
judgment of the bmefieiader^ ** amalgamator,** wno, pre- 
vious to these operations, assays the ore and ascertains 
its richness, which enables him to judge with precision 
the quantity required, and which is augmented in pro- 
portion to the richness of the ore. A great part of this 
qoicksilver is subsequently recovered; but the asoer- 
tained certain lo$s<, according to this method of amalga- 
mation, is half a pound of ijuicksilver for every mdf 
pound of silver that is produeed.t 

Afler the quicksilver has been incorporated, water is 
again added to the heaps until they become a thick 
mud, which is worked up every day by peones tram- 
pling it with their naked foot, and stirring it with 
shovels. The amalgamator observes the state of these 
masses each day, and orders the addition of lime, or 
lead, or tin, or vitriol, or quicksilver, as the case may 
require, to facilitate the amalgamation of the mercury 
and silver. 

At the end of fifteen days, or thereabouts, when it is 
considered that the quicksilver has collected all the 
partlclee of silver which the ore contained, the process 
of amalgamation is concluded, and that of the lava 
(washings) takes place. This operation is performed in 
a kind of pit, the bottom of which is upon an inclined 
plane, with a small door arranged like a shiice. All 
the euerpoB^ or heaps, are carried into it, and water is 
Jet in upon them by means of conduits, whilst two men 
with shovels are constantly stirring and assisting in li- 
quidating the mass. This gradually runs off by the 
small openings at the sluice, and fiills into a well about 
three feet deep, in the bottom of which the quicksilver 
and silver from the ore are caught, whilst the earth and 
other lighter impurities are carried off by the running 
water. Lest, however, any of the silver or quicksilver 
should -escape, there is a second well, about six or eight 
yards from the first, into which the water b conducted; 
and beyond this there is a third well, which receives 
whatever may not have been deposited in the first two. 
A lava of ten caxonet takes eight or ten hours to com- 
plete. 

When the washing is finished, the silver and quicksil- 
rer deposited in the wells are taken out, and put into a 
strong cloth, in which they are squeezed until as much 
quicksilver as can be thus expressed runs off. The mass 
which remains in the cloth is called pella. This mass is 
put into a wooden mould, and pounded down with great 



* There are inexhaustible depoiiu of salt within two or three 
days* jonmey from Potosl. 

t la Mexico, tbe atofpuro* lose, I believe, generally firom tisvea 
to fourteen oanecs of merctuy for every tight ounces of silver ex- 
tracted from the ores. 
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force by a wooden pounder. During this operation, a 
farther quantity of quicksilver is squeezed out, and es- 
capes by a small aperture at the Ixitom of the mould. 
When the quicksilver ceases to run, the mass, now called 
ptno, is taken out of the mould, which has given it a py- 
ramidal form, resembling a sugar-loaf in size and slu^ie, 
excepting that the former is octagonal. 

The jpino, to undergo its last operation, is placed in a 
sort of earthen oven, which we may call a crucible, round 
which a strong fire is made and kept up for the space of 
ten or twelve hours, when every portlde of quicksilver 
is extracted by the action of the heat, and the piiia re- 
mains a solid mass of pure silver, the smallest seldom 
weighing less than forty marcs, and the largest rarely 
exceoding one hundred and twenty, or say, GOlbs. 

The pinoB are taken to the National Btank and there 
purchased on account of government, at the rate of seven 
dollars and a half per marc (eight ounces), which being 
less than the intrinsic value, leaves a considerable profi 
to the government in their coinage. Besides this profit, 
there is also another arising from the alloy which is 
added in the mint I repei^edly applied to the chief 
officer of the Cata de moneda for particulars upon this 
and other points connected with his department, but in 
vain ; although promts^ f , ** Yes sir, why not ? &ic ^bc" 
on his part were not wantinff. 

A fow years previously to tM revolution, forty sftgentos 
were in active work at Potosi, and produced at a moderate 
calculation eight thousand marcs (four thousand pounds 
avoirdupois) of pure silver, weekly. This produce, al- 
though infinitely below that of former vears, is neverthe- 
less, as M. Humboldt observes, ** undoubtedly still too 
considerable to allow us to assert, that the mines pf Potosi 
are no longer worth the trouble of working.**—^" These 
mines, in ueir present state, (1803,)** continues M. Hum- 
boldt, **are not the first in the known world; but we 
rank them immediately after those of Guanaxuato,** the 
richest mining district of Mexico. 

Since the period at which M. Humboldt wrote, the 
South American revolution has taken place ; fifteen years 
of civil war have devastated the country, and the fortunes 
of the wealthiest inhabitants have been reduced to com- 
parative insignificahoe : but no where has destruction 
been more mischievously active, more complete, and 
more manifost, than in the property of the axQguero$ of 
Peru. Their expensive machinery has been wantonly 
destroyed by the enemy ; their extensive ingenios have 
been plundered and dilapidated ; their mines, Irom having 
heen so long abandoned, have crumbled in, filled wi£ 
rubbish or with water, and their capitals, exposed to the 
arbitrary contributions of military chiefi, have been re- 
duced to a pittance scarcely adequate, in the present day, 
to the decent maintenance of themselves and fomilies. 
From these circumstances, it cannot be a subject of sur- 
prise, that there are now only fifteen ingenios at work 
in Potosi, and those on a very limited scue, but still pro- 
ducing, collectively, on an avmage, fifteen hundred marcs 
of silver weekly, (say J&125,000 sterling per annum, 
nearly.) 



a distance from England, these things appear very 
strange, to see on the lists of directors names of men 
pretending to character, and many of them rtcA** (this 
climax ofcharaeter^ by the way, to tis who have no such 
ingredient to boast of, savours strongly of the city), 
** uus exposing themselves to be covered with disgrace, 
for not one of these companies can do any good." We 
are not told why they cannot do any good ; but had the 
writer stopped here, with reforence to those cmnpaniee, 
their establishments, and their plans, he would notwith- 
standing the vagueness of his assertion, have been per- 
fectly correct Bot when he continues thus, — ^**It is 
physically impossible they can succeed, and this must be 
known to every man who has been here, or who would 
take the trouble of enquiring." — ^This, I reply, in his 
own words, every man who m8 been here must know is 
perfoctly ridiculous. What has occurred in the realms of 
nature, science, or art, to make it now ** physicaUy im- 
IxMsible** to work to advantage the silver mines of Peru? 
Have they not been worked for three centuries to advan- 
tage, without any other interruption than that which has 
taken place solely in consequence of the political events 
of the country ? I think I hear the writer reply — that it 
is precisel]^ because they have been worked for such a 
length of time, that they are now unpodiictive, nay, ex- 
hausted. But as well might it be said that the coal pits 
of Newcastle are exhausted, because they have been 
worked for a long series of years. 

** Agents firom London,*' continues the writer, "are 
seen or heard of in every province, bargaining for mines ; 
they, have turned the In'ains of the Spaniards, who had 
long given up mining in despair.** — In despair of what ? 
— rmay be permitted to ask tins question, because, here 
again, the why and the wherifore are not mentioned. 
'Die only despair that could have troubled the Spaniards, 
with respect to their mines, was despair of the produce 
with which they annually loaded their ships ever reach- 
ing a port of Spain when that country was at war with 
£n|flazid. The chances then were, that every galleon 
which sailed for Spain would be either captured or hlowx^ 
up by British cruisers. Our history informs us that, even 
at the time of the Commonwealth, the capture of Spanish 
ships laden with the produce of the mines of America 
was considered so certain, that Cromwell expected to 
pay his troops firom the booty, without laymg new 
burthens on tne people. 

There could not nave been cause for despair, under 
an idea that their mines were exhausted, or that there 
was any improbability of finding new ones. But I need 
not intrude any opinion of my own, when I can adduce 
the evidence of a distinguished authority, whose laborious 
investigations in the ^w World have been particularly 
directed to the subject of its mines. — ** The abundance 
of silver in the chain of the Andes is in general such, 
that when we reflect on the number of mineral deposito- 
ries which remain untouehedy or which have been vety 
euperficiaUy wrought, we are tempted to believe that 
Europeans have yet scarcely begun to enjoy the inex- 
haustible fimd of wealth contained in the New World.** 



It has been supposed that a greater quantity of silver — ^^ 1 am not ignorant that, in thus exfO'essing myself I 
can be extracted finom the ores by amalgamatiow than " *' '' • - ^» ,, ^ 

what is obtained b^ the rude method of the natives. This 
is doubtftil, but it is quite certain that a greater profit 
may be obtained by a general improvement in the whole 
system. The advanti^es that may be calculated upon 
by the introduction of improvement and machinery, to 
mention only those of a saving in time and consumption 
of quicksilver, are alone sufficient to hold out powerftd 
inducements to the miner who does not relinquish all 
prudence and judgrment in the management of his 
establishment. But, although I have not the presump- 
tion to suppose that any statement of mine can alter the 
oi^nions, which in the hour of disappointment were so 
suddenly adopted, and have since been so inveterately 
maintained, by European speculators, on the subject of 
mining in Sooth America, I shall, notwithstanding their 
prejudices, offisr a few observations, which for the most 
part are supported by paramount authority. 

The remarks that were published in many of the 
newspapers on mining speculations, at the time of the 
great mania, were, if sometimes true, fi^uently the re- 
verse, but very seldom firee fiom prejudice, arising either 
firom party spirit, the disappointment of extravagant 
hopes, or tne design of accomplishing some private end. 
I recollect to have seen in a neriodical, which has par- 
ticularly distin^ruished itself for its indefotigaUe zeal in 
detectings and its uncompromising spirit in opposing and 
exposing the numerous schemes tlwt have beep concocted, 

some in ignorance and folly, others in absolute firauc^ *«,....*...« .. » , , ... v _. 

the folloinnir ofaserviitionB on mininir comtmniM. hRxnv Hnmboldt, PoUtieal Eisay on New Bpain. vol. Ui. chap, zt., 
« ^^.JIr5 ?l!SI?fl^^ P-,:^^5tv *i^^ ^ ^^^^ •" th^fecu alloded to may be seen, and the conoboratloa 
I** lL2tractt of a letter from reru.^* ^ To (^ at so great of them to ** Ward's Hezico.'* 



am directly opposed to the authors of a ^reat number of 
works on political economy, in which it is afiirmcd that 
the mines of America are partly exhausted and partly too 
deep ever to be worked with advantage, &c.** — ^*' It ap- 
pears to me superfluous to refiite opinions at variailbe 
with innumerable/octo, and we ought not to be astonished 
at the extreme levity with which people in Europe judge 
of the state of the mines of tlie New World.'** 

I readily admit that many blanks occur in the lottery 
of mining, and that enormous sums have been lavished 
in the speculation ; but it is not less true that, in many 
cases, ** the magnitude of the object bears a fair proper- 
tion to the magnitude of the stake.** 

A celebrated author, who wrote fifty years ago, thus 
expressed himself on the wealth of the mines of South 
America. "The exuberant profusion with which the 
mountains of the New World poured forth their treasures 
astonished mankind, who had been accustomed hitherto 
to receive a penurious supply of the precious metals firom 
the more scanty stores contained in the min^s of the an- 
cient hemisphere. According to principles of computa. 
tion which appear to be extremely moderate, tlie quantity 
of gold and silver that has been regularly entered in the 
ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions sterling 
annually, reckoning firom the year 1492, in which Ame- 
rica was discovered to the present time. This, in two 
hundred and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven hun- 
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dred and thirty-two millioiu. Immense as this sum is, 
the Spanish writers contend, that as much more ought 
to be added, in consideration of treasure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 
Spain, without paying duihr to the king. By this account, 
Spain has drawn from the New World a supply of wealth, 
amounting at least to two thousand milUinu of jwunds 
sterling.*** Another celebrated writer, when mentioning 
the enormous wealth in gold and silver which the 
Spaniards found in the New World, obsenres, that it was 
not equal to the riches of th^ mines. ** Les riche$se$ que 
Von trouva dano lapays conqui* iCetoUnt pourtant pas 
proportionnies t) ceuts de leur miJtesJ*f And who can 
assert that those mines are ^exhausted,*' in a country 
where the aid of machinery has never been introduced, 
and where thousands of square leagues are yet unex- 
plored ? 

It may not be considered irrelevant to remark, that 
the statement of the amount of gold and silver imported 
into Europe from America, as given by Robertson, dif. 
fers materially from that by Humboldt. Indeed, all the 
writers on this subject disagree one with the other ; but 
whoever wishes to investigate it with precisioii, cannot 
&il of being gratified in consulting Humboldt's **Pditi- 
cal Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,** wherehfi he 
reduces the whole to as accurate a conclusion as can well 
be expected, where so very much depends upon mere con- 
jecture. It seems, however, to be admitted, that ESurope 
received much more tnAd than silver from the New World, 
until ths discovery of the mountain of Polon — a circum- 
stance which encourages me to give the fbUowing par- 
ticulars (^ that celebrated place, under the hope, that 
they will be found both curious and interesting. 

Doctor Nicol, a medioal gentleman who has been prac- 
tising his profession for some years past with the neatest 
success in Peru, presented me with an tMriginaT manu- 
script, written by one of the last Spanish ministers of 
finance in South America, and dedicated by him to the 
celebrated Godoy, then at the acmS of his power. The 
title pa|[e translated runs thus : ^ Manifest of the annual 
production of the copious stream of silver, poured forth 
from the wonderful mountain of Potosi, firom its disco- 
very to the 31st of December, 1800. Dtawn up by the 
minister who signs it, and remits it to the greatness of 
the most excellent Signer the Prince of the Peaces — 
Siffiied on the 1st May, 1802, by Lamberto de Sierra, 
Mmister of Finance, Accountant and Treasurer of the 
Royal Cofibrs in the imperial city of Potosi.** 

xia the pre&ce, the writer observes, ** My work, most 
excellent sir, is very short, but cost me much labour to 
orran^ in a clear methodical manner, having examined 
with infinite patience two hundred and forty-six royal 
books ; an operation which none of my predecessors in 
office had ever before attempted ; thereby giving me the 
satisfaction to think, that thisi curious £>cument will 
serve at least to adorn the distinguished hbrory of your 
excellency, whose important lifo may God preserve many 



These two hundred and for^-six years the treasurer 
divides into three periods. The first includes twen^- 
three years, when the duties on the produce of the mines 
were twenty per cent called royal fifths. 

The second period includes one hundred and fifly-eight 
years, when the same royal fifths were levied, together 
Mrith an additional tax or one and a half per cent, called 
derechos de roftos, making the exorbitant duty of twenty, 
one and a half per cent to the crown, and which that 
barbarous edict the Mita, u e. the conseription by which 
the Indians were forced to gratuitous, or nearly gratui- 
tous, labour, chiefly enabled the mine prcprietors to pay 
Twelve thousand Indians, according to Millert were an- 
nually subject to the Mita conscri^on in Potosi ; but 
it is now acknowledged that the forced labour of the In- 
dians was not of such very great advantage to the mine 
proprietors as some have supposed. Half the number of 
men at gratuitous labour perform that which occupied 
nearly c&uble the number under the Mita system, when 
it must not be forgotten, the proprietors were under the 
necessity of feeding and supporting their slaves, although 
they paid them litue or no wages. 

** It has been computed,** observes Miller, ** that eight 
millions two hundred and eighty-five thouMnd Indians 
have perished in the mines of rem !** Assuredly this 
«vould not have been the case under a wise govermoent, 
which in discountenancing the barbarities of slavery, 
held out fit encouragement to f^ labour. And he aJ- 
ludes to the mines of Germany and Hungary, where the 
workmen employed live h^july, and prefer their con- 
dition to any other. 

Powerful, however, as the asnstanoe obtained by this 
work of cruel slavery may have been, it was not suffi- 
cient to admit of the continuance of a du^ so oppressive, 
when the ores ceased to yield the enormous riches which, 
for a great portion of this period, (according to the docu- 
ment in the treasury^ averaged at different periods, 25, 
50, 100, and even 500 marcs of silver the caxon; with- 
out including the great nvmber qf^earo vfhen solid siher 
was eui toithehiseU out of the nch or principal vein. 
It appears that, for the first seventy-three years of this 
period, the duties paid to the crown amouxited to neariy 
eighty-eight millions of ddlars, of which the year 1593 
contributed the largest sum, vIl ** one ndUion ^:ve hun* 
dred and eighty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two dollars.** But, when the Veta Rica and other very 
rich mines were exhausted or inundated, the labour of tlie 
poor Indians was not sufficient to enable their merciless 
masters, who lived in an extravagantly expensive man- 
ner, to pay the king's fifths* Accordingly, in the year 
173iS, these rapacious exactions were reduced to realss 
diexmos^ (royal tenths) and ftom that date, up to the 
year 1801, tlie third and last period is included. 

The return, which has been published, exhibits at one 

view the sums paid in each period to the crown, and 

also the principals firom which such sums were deducted; 

^ the latter amounting, in the languax^e of the manuscript, 

years." I to ** the very commendable sum** of nearly eight hundred 

The accidental discovery of the riches of the moun-^MJ tu>entf'/our miUions of doUors! thereby proving the 

Abb^ RaynoTs assertion, that in no country on the |^obe, 
has nature ever offered to the avidity of man such mines 



and in the bouses of the ricfafOiMliii^Niikliiioeintkciit 
of others; none of which paid the iirite», nor hum 
account been kept of their value* 

The temptation to smuggle silver to the porti of tk 
Pacific and elsewhef<e Was irresistiUe ; ** the Fraid) al 
Portuguese,** according to Don Lamberto, *^ ptid fi« 
eleven to fourteen dollars per marc of sitht oimc(s,fcr 
which the government paid but seven doUan andtkalf: 
this, with ue duty of 21^ per eent that wu enk^ 
made it a lucrative trade for the es^rsisndutSt andtk 
extent to which it was carried on is alto^;etber Qnbm. 

When these circumstances are oonsideied, the noi 
extravagant conjecture would probably faO ibort d h 
true amount of the riches extracted fitim Poloii Ao- 
rate, named Akmxo Barba, has calculated, tint the bob. 
her of dollars coined fW>m the silver of thtmoaotiii, 
would ** cover an extent of sixty square leegoMr* We 
may fairly state that in the actual value prodooed th 
palm of superiority above any mining diitrict in tk 
world, is fairly due to the Csrro del Potosi* 



tain of Potosi, I have alluoed to on a former occasion, 
and it is well authenticated, that an Indian named Dicffo 
Guaka, when pursuing a loraa, mode that discovery m 
the year 1545 ; but the manuscript in question gives a 
different account of Uie particulars ; for, instead of the 
Indian ** puUinff up a shrub, at the roots of which he 
found a mass of silver,** and which is the general report; 
it is herein stated, that ^ at night he made a fire on the 
side of the mountain, and in the morning he perceived a 
quantity of silver, that had melted and spread on the 
surfkoe of the ground ; which circumstance is noted in 
the archives of this treasury.** I think there are reasons 
for inclining to the former account as the most probable, 
and aUhougn it is very immaterial which of them hap- 
pens to be the true one, I did not wish to pass over the 
statement given in an authentic document 

** Having examined,** continues the treasurer, ** the 
great number of books that have' accumulated in this 
office from the period of its foundation, it results, that in 
the year 1556, the working of these mines formally com- 
menced, then reigning the majesty of the Lord Don 
Philip II. {who in glory is !) Skit for the eleven years 
preceding, that is, vrom 1545, in which this mountain 
was discovered, no account exists of what it produced, 
or of the duties which ouqht to have been paid to his 
majesty. Hiose which are proved to have been paid 
and received into this treasury, from the aforesaid year 
1556 to the 3l8t December, 1800, are represented in 
each year of the two hundred and forty-six years whioh 
this certified document embraces.** 
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of riches as those of PotosL 

Now, although the return evidently places Potosi — 
** precious jewel of nature !** without any rival ia the 
mineral world hitherto known, a fow short extracts fixnn 
the treasurer*s manuscript will show, that, mormons as 
the sum is, it probably is not more than a fourth part 
of the actual amount extracted from this mountain. 
Humb<^t says, that more than a tliird of the silver was 
never registered. 

It must not escape ottentioii, that the millions above 
mentioned are those only whidi were actually paid in 
dutisSf and all the world Imows the schemes prarased, and 
the exertions made, to evade dtUies, which, even under 
the most vigilant regulations, are frequently attended 
with success. It is uierefore impossible to say to what 
extent smuggling may have been carried in a country, 
where abuses of all kinds were ^jenerol ; where the ra- 
pacity and peculation of cfRcert and all public func- 
tionaries were notorious; where the unreasonable excess 
of the duties made the temptation to evade them pro- 
portionahly great; and where the facility <^ doing so 
was aided by the unguarded and peculiar nature or the 
oountry. 

The produce of the first eleven years, previous to the 
formal working of the mines, of which no aeeount was 

S'ven, is likewise to be considered. So also is the pro- 
giotts quantity manufactured every year into articles 
of fhmitare, ornaments and utensils or everr kuifd, that 
were to be aecn m extravagant proflwkmin the ohuMhes 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Opening of the c<rilefe oC Pkhtachs— ImptovwMt iiiht ^ 
mind— PurehaM of pietaree— Barberoue fOct tgiim •#- 
Hottie rem— VlsH to Um lakes— Mtning dbtriet of hmo. 

Blay 3d. Our chief commissioner haviog ttudstd 
the charge of our conoerns into mj hands, lot Potosfi 
Arieo, there to wait the arrival of'^our shia theai|itf 
which has been calculated to exceed torn tbon^ 
mule loads. Baron Csettrits has also set out iifm, 
to survey the mines in that province, where tise s 
every prospect of forming a beneficial estahlidaol 

6th. All the public authorities, with a large combs 
of neople, went in procession td c^en the eiQegitf 
Pichincho, an estabhshment for pubhc inetroctiaoifa 
a liberal system* one of the first of the kind m tfas^ 
of the country. The building, which haibeaebM 
for a college, where the rising gene r ation are toioA 
the nirit of tolerance, and acquire tlie prindpki^' 
liberal education, had been for upwards a one hisM 
and twenty years the gloomy aiiode of vstsUnsa.^ 
dolenee, and superstition. It was a conreotof M 
Bethlemite firiors, Rsligiosoo BetlemUas, who Iff 
been ejected, and their ample poiscsiioni, nhA # 
ported in luxury and sloth a useless herd of p^* 
dividuals, have now been appropriated to the mi^ 
nance of a public institutioii of the fin* inpoctttsii 
the state. 

An assembly was held in the chapel of the cdt^ 
formerly the rich and gaudy church of the ctn* 
Here tlie ceremony was opened by a Latin sftt^^ 
livered by one of tne intended students, chie6y iaii* 
of BolivajT and Sucre, whom aU the speaken tfaith 
lowed, also made the theme of their discowie is ^ 
ish. The prefect charged the govemon and bs^ 
who were to be entru^ed with the edueitioo dvi 
scholars, to bring them up in a very difbrent oavtf 
fixHn that in which he hiinself and all his cooteoiiNnnB 

had been brought up under their late deqwti. B<^ 
commended them to take exam^ from the &|* 
nation, whose principles of liberaUty and tokrtoee m 
obtained them the respect and admiration of the onffO^ 
Hie clergyman who had been selected as head mailff • 
the estaUishment, followed in an equally libenl^^ 
and exulted in the honour of his appointment to p^ 
over the first institution for the instruction of the jftw 
of his country in which their education wtf fi«Ci** 
not, as hitherto, subject to the blighting inflocDcetf* 
demotic will Other speakers made honooreUe v^^ 
of jLocke, Socrates, Newton, Canning, FhtiH ^' 
Washington, Alexander the Great, Homer, ud ^| 
chadnezzar. When all were tired of qieafcinfr *' 
was not before all were tired of listening, ^^ .-f 
withdrew from the church to the refectory, where, n 
tables were not laden as luxuriously as in the dt;*^ 
the fathers, there was at least a repast sufficieDt toa^ 
a couple of hours of genuine hilarity. The erent w 
the party had met to celebrate was one of P'**'*5 
and futme hope to every body ; it was, tJ* ''l^'^ 
epoch in the annals of a nation, which, bj it* ?^"^ 
severing struggles had just emancipated itedf "*" 
state of the most abject slavery ; and a thcwu^FJ 
ventive against its recurrence, this first ei^MiiB'^.. 
the free Question of youtii was founded j"?f°?!j2 
and jubilee, under the conviction of the *'**",, jf^J 
motto, whidi was selected fitwn the worki of *^^^i 
Mably '.-^Vinstruetion puhlique est sant dssie It ^ 
Uure base des mosurs. 

Instruction, pdidic or private, on '•^'^ >*^^ 
WOE eontrary to the system of the kte mien of A*"^ 
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The darker the i^noranoe* in which the minds of the 
people were held, the easier the task of keeping them in< 
Aumiliattnf bondage ; for ii^carceration of the mind, it 
is admitted like that of Uie body, subdues its ener^ee, 
and lulls into apathy and indifierence. -But, prejudiced 
xnist that eye be which cannot discern the dawn that is 
now sucoeeding the late long and gloomy ni^ht of odious 
oppretaon. There are some, however,* who imagine that 
these people have scarcely advanced a single step bey<»id 
thai benighted period, when the timid Indian, with 
reverentiu awe beheld a white man with a beard as a 
divinitv from heaven ; when the discharge of fire arms 
was believed tp be the thunder and lightmn^r of avenging 
gods ; and when the horse champing his bit was looked 
on with dread amazement There are some who 
scarcely admit that these people now know themselves 
to be meti, and all mankind to be but their fellow-crea- 
tures — a knowledge in the present case not altogether so 
simple and super£nal as the expression of it may appear 
-—it is the consequence of that intellectual improvement 
which has commenced and, with the spirit of liberty, 
must in due time extend with powerful e^ct througU' 
out the boundless ranee of this imperfectly known por- 
tion of the globe. Already has the state of Buenos 
Ayres, notwiuistanding its political dissensions, advanced 
in all the improvements of civilisation beyond any pre-, 
cedent; in an instant she has made astride of half a cen- 
tury. In the republic of Chili the evils of disorder and 
iniamle seem to have subsided, and the advantages of 
peace and industry, from which the true greatness of a 
nation springs, liave become the peeuUar care of the 
legislature. 

These examines cannot be thrown away upon the 
neighbouring states, who, though tardy in following 
them, are by no means insensible to their paramount 
importance. Let us not be deceived by our prejudices, 
or by any contemptuous feeling towards this ^ semi-bar- 
barous^ people ; ror although much remains to be per- 
fimned, and civil contentions still continue to distract 
them, yet the stream of living waters having gushed 
forth, will assuredly flow on ; and even the next ^nera- 
tion niA^ se^ it diverge in a thousand channels, diffusing 
its fertilising eflfocts Uirough every class of society, and 
converting nuny a dreary desert into a scene of happi- 
nessajid joy. 

6th. The foUowing extracts from the first letter I 
wrote to th« directors after the departure of our chief 
oonuaissMKiAr from Potosi, exhibit the hopes we enter- 
Uined of the success of our speculation. 

^Gentlemen, 

** Although I have nothing particular to add to what 
General Paroissien moitioned in his last despatch, yet 
as it must be ^ratifying to your Board to hear that your 
eonoems in this quarter of the world continue to pro- 
mise well, I think it my duty not to let the poet depart 
witiioat a few lines. I can assure you we have hitherto 
had every cause to congratulate ourselves on our pros- 
pects, as well as on our fiivouraUe reception by tiie go- 
remment, the authcnities, and indeed by all classes of 
thei people ; and should the good ship rotosi arrive at 
the port of her destination in safety, and your Board 
sootinue for a short time to support us, no doubt can 
sxist of our ultimate success. 

•* My constant intercourse with persons capable of 
^vinff inlcNnnation on the subject of our enterprise, and 
ny^friendly intimacy with every person of reputation 
lere, enable me confidently and conscientiously to make 
his aflserCion. 

** Every preparation has been made at Arica fer the 
eception of the ship, the arrival of which we wait with 
selmgm of the deepest anxiety ; and such is the state of 
rogrese in vyhich our itigenio and mines now are, that 
fter the arriyal of our artificers and implements, every 
our may be turned to account In Oruro, a thousand 
niw ffiU of barley have been bought to feed our mules on 
heir transit, and every precaution has been taken to 
rovide the needfiil fer our people. 

** The absence of our chief commissioner from head 
oartera 1^ ao long a time as he is likely to be detained, 
I much to be regretted ; but I hope by unremitting at- 
mtion in eome degree to make up fer the abilities of 
General Paroissien. I shall only add, that so long as 
le manag^ement and control of your oono^ns remam in 



• Fenatanon wis soUcitad of Charie* IV. to found a onlv^nlty 
I Venexnela : hfts maiesty, having conflutted the coonctt of tbe 
iidlcs, answered In a royal decree, that be did not conceive H 
roper for leamlns to become general in America. See, ■ommary 



my hands, I shall perfbrm my duty to the titmost of my 
power. 

** I have the honour to be, &c.** 

In theJbreffoing letter I enclosed a copy of a memo- 
rial, presented by our chief commissioner to the piesi- 
dent of the repiblic, soliciting certain rights and privi- 
leges, and claiming a security for the association m all 
its fbture undertakmgs. The substance of the memorial 
was as fi^ows : — 

L That the Potosi, La Paz, and Peruviah mining 
company may enjoy the protection of the government, 
and of me laws. 

II. That the company, through its representative, 
may purcfiase either from government, or from private 
individuals, mines, amalgamation works, estates, or ether 
property, and that it may fully enjoy all privileges and 
exemptions, such as are specially guaranteed to the cor- 
poration ofaxogttenu^ or mine proprietors. 

riL That in the event of a war between this republic 
and any other state, all the property belonging to the 
company shall be ret^>ected according to the law of na- 
tions, and that the individuals dependent on the company 
shall ei:\joy the same privileges as in time of peace, &c. 

The government replied to the foregoing by a decree 
to the blowing effect : — 

It is conced^ to the chief commissioner or represent- 
ative of the English mining company of Potosi, to un- 
dertake his operations withm this state, under the gua^ 
rantees and securities which are solicited in the several 
articles of his memorial, subject to the laws of the state. 
The government hurther oSer every protection due to an 
enterprise of so much advantage to Uie country, dLc 

34th. In the mornings and evenings we have now 
very sharp cold, and at night frost The day resembles 
our very finest, sharpest March weather in England ; 
but the sun, as may be expected between the nin^eentii 
and twentieth degree of latitude, is, of course, much 
hotter. The sky here is such as is seldom seen in 
Europe, being one spotless canopy of the purest azure, 
and the atmosphere so dry, that m pulling off a flannel 



waistooat or worsted stocking in the dari^ sparks are 
distinctly seen, and the same in pacing or rather rub- 
bing a liprse^s neck, which sometimes emits sparks and 
sounds like an electrifying machine. 

96th. Aecidentally strolling into the church. La 
Matriz, an ancient building erected by the Jesuits, and 
gazing round me at something or at nothing, several 
pictures between two and three feet square, in a roost 
neglected state, attracted my attention, and seemed, 
through 'the accumulated dust of ages, even at the 
great height at which they hung, to merit closer exa- 
mination. I requested tbe sacristan to take one down; 
and, by means of a scaffolding, which we ingeniously 
compoeed of tables, confession*chairs, and three thick 
mass-books, he succeeded in wresting from the spiders 
a Holy Family, which safely descended upon earth in 
a cloud of dost. Upon examining the picture, I was 
not disappointed; it exhibits traces of an easy, if not an 
able hand, of the Italian school, and is painted upon 
copper; but no name, initials, or monogram appeared, by 
which to ascertain the master. The subject is that of 
the Holy Family in their flight to Egypt They are 
seated on the left, under a shi^e of fruit and forest trees; 
the Virgin Mother, with a ray of glory round her head, 
is dresi^ in a blue tunic, which hangs loosely upon her 
shoulders, and, felling in ample folds, covers the whole 
of the lower part of her person; an under garment,. of 
which the body and right sleeve are only seen, is of light 
purple. The countenance is perfectly feminine and 
pleasing; the bead is gracefiilly turned m an attitude of 
attention to Joseph, who seems to be explaining the 
street of a book which lies open upon his knees. The 
infent Saviour is seated on the lap of his mother, and in 
the act of stretching out his hands with inftntine anx* 
iety to catch a bunch of flowers, which one of a group 
of four children is playfully presenting. The ease, the 
attitude, and the colouring of the infent, are in every 
respect to be admired. The same may be said of Jo- 
seph, whose countenance is fUIl of mud though manly 
expression; he is not« as we so frequently see him repre- 
sented, in the last stage of decrepitude, but a hale man 
of ferty-five or fifty. Four children, gracefully group- 
ed, are dancing berore the principal figures, but notwith- 
standing their rosy health and juvenile animation, I wish- 
ed them all at school, fer this conceit of the master b 
not in accordance with all that we know of the history 
of the flight inta Egypt. On the right is a distant view 
of a city; the landMape^ though pleasing, has been evi- 
dently but a secQiidary consideration with the painter. 
The irholdt however, fiyms an extremely interesting 



picture, and would be oonsidered an ornameui to any 
collection. 

The Jesuits brought many valuable paintings to this 
country, but almost all have been lost, or have perished 
by neglect. Among those which bung round the waUe 
of the church, were others, apparently by the same hand 
as tbe former. The subject of one of them is Christ 
exorcising the evil spirit m>m the man possessed of de- 
vils; a very spirited production. Another, is the Sama- 
ritan woman at the well. A third, the woman kissing 
the hem of Christ's garment; all good compositions, and 
pleasing pictures. 

Tbe racrlstan was so surprised and so wearied by my 
long examination of such rubbUhy that he went and ac- 
quainted the curate with the circumstance. The curate 
acquainted the rector, that el Senor Sfiereiario (the ap- 
pellation by which I am usually known at Potosi) had 
been all the forenoon examlnin£ lot pintura§ aniiguiude 
lot JetuUas^ and seemed to take a |rreat fency to them. 
— ^^Vo you think he'd buy them?'' said the curate. — 
"^Ask him," said the rector.— ^'Corrtentc," (with all my 
heart,) said the curate, who came and enquired if such 
was my wishd — I replied in the affirmative, so fer as re- 
garded four of them.^"You must take all or none,** 
said the Cttrate.^**That's hard,*' said I, and so I thought 
it, to be compelled to take a houseful of rubbish, in or- 
der to become possessed of one or two articles of gusto. 
— **What do you (ul; for the whole?" said I.— *«Two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars," said the curate. 

Now, from the first merchant or the most respectable 
person of any condition in America down to the woman 
at her fmit-stall, ''What do you askr* is always the first 
question of a purchaser; the second, ''What will you 
take?*^ and the answer to these preliminary interroga- 
tories are flrequently as wide of each other as Cape 
Horn and Cape Clear. I have. known the price ta&eii 
reduced to a third of that which was asked, This Jew- 
like custom is so general, that although the price asked 
for any article be ie$t than what tbe purchaser at first 
expected, still he would rather go without it than take it 
at the original demand; there muH be an abatement, or 
no sale can be effected. The consequence is, that mer- 
chants, and all those who may have any thing to seU, 
from an estate to a pair of shoes, ask a price fer beyond 
what they have any expectation of getting. 

My second question to the curate was therefore-^ 
"What will you Uke?"— "I will take two hundred dol- 
lars," said he. — "If you will take one hundred and fifty." 
said I, '*the bargain is made." — ** Vengc la plata," (dowir 
with your dost,; said the curate, " for I am in a hurry, 
and must go to the convent to confess Doila Jesusa, a 
sick nun.**— I counted out one hundred and Bfiy dollars, 
with which the curate walked ofi^ leaving me bis Uess- 
inginto the bargain. 

The pictures were delivered, and I believe to this hour 
we are both satisfied. 



30th. An order has been issued for all silversmiths, 
blacksmiths, and shoemakers, to produce to the chief of 
police, within the space of seven days, ten dead dogs 
each, under the penalty of twelve dollars for every dof 
that may be wantinff of the number. This, I under- 
stand, is an annual decree, in consequence of the in- 
crease of thoto animals in and about Potosi* Their 
number iscertainly very great,for an Indian is seldom seen 
unaccompanied by two, three, or four; but they might 
easily be destroyed in a less barbarous manner than that 
which is' practised here, which is absdntely a reproach 
upon the government that permits it, and a disgraoe to 
the people who can calmly witness the soene. The master 
workmen who are called upon for their quota- of dogs, 
employ boys, to whom they pay a ineJio, three.penoe, 
for every dog they brinff, dead or alive, to tbmr door. 
These urchins go through the streets in Purs, one fiimisil. 
ed with a lasso, the other with a oluh. When sufficiently 
near to their game, the lasso is dexterously thrown, and, 
the dog being noosed, the club is then employed, until 
death puts an end to the dreadful howlingii which pro-- 
olaim through the neighbourhood the suobrings or the 
unfortunate animal The mangled carcass is then 
dragged to the door of him who contracted for it, and 
there it remains, with others, in a disgusting heap, un- 
tU the number is complete. The boys on thrne oocasioiii 
have earU blanch^ no one can reprehend them, and no 
dog is exempt, during seven days, from this murderous 
decree: those who have a fevourite must therefore keep 
him closely imprisoned during that period. 

The first intimation I received of this guerra de 
muerie (war <^ death) was when riding in the morninf 
to our ingenio, accompanied as usul by Carlo, I heara 
him suddenly cry oat in a tone of distress; and taming 
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round to discover the caaie« I saw tbai he bad been 
attack in the attempt to be lassoed. Immediately afler- 
wards, I saw a heap of dead dogs at the door of a smith, 
and upon enquiry, 1 was informed of the gofernment de- 
cree, and warned to take care of my friend. I thanked 
the smith for his information, and galloped home, follow- 
ed close at my horse's heels by Carlo, with his tail down, 
ears back, and so perfectly on the qui nive^ that it was 
easy to perceive he had heard the deadly news, and was 
aware of ^he danger he had escaped. 

June 1st. Thb day I look possession of a house, which 
I hired for receiving the people and cargo of our ship; 
it is the largest in Potoei, and certainly ranks among 
the very good houses of America. It contains many 
spacious fooms, with innumerable closets, dark holes 
and corners, adapted for store-rooms: also aUo$t (mean- 
ing a second storyO which from the dearness and ex- 
treme scarcity of timber, all houses in Potosi do not 
possess. In those districts, where earthquakes are pre- 
valent, aUo8 are not usual, on account of the danger at- 
tending their fall. The house in question has Uie ad. 
vantage of having the windows of all the principal 
apartments glazed; a very expensive luxury in this quar- 
ter of the world, where cotton or linen blinds have 
hitherto supplied the place of glass, but, since the inter- 
course with Europe, the latter is coming into general 
use. 1 have hired the house from the ] st of June, for 
one year, at the rate of eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
which, although under one hundred and seventy pounds 
sterling, is nevertheless considered a high rent. The 
house w6 at present occupy at a rent of seventy pounds 
is a very good one, but little more than a third of the 
size of the easa Linares^ which is the name of our new 
house, called afler its owner, Dofia Josefa de Linares, a 
lady of a family of wealth and distinction. 

This day corresponds with our first of December in 
Europe; the weathe/, however, is very difierent, being 
extremely dry, and not a cloud to be seen in the firma- 
ment Very hot in the sun, and very cold in the shade, 
is the usual temperature of Potosi; but, as I have before 
observed, there being neither thermometer nor barome- 
ter in the imperial city, and ours being all broken on 
our journey, I cannot • ascertain the exact degree of 
temperature, though at this season the mean of the 
thermometer may probably be about 60^. For my own 
part, I consider the widather good, and I am oertam the 
climate is healthy. 

June I4th. This government baa just issued a decree, 
ofifering special protection to foreigners who may come 
and reside in the Republic, and setting fi>rth that all re- 
ligions are tolerated, an indulgence unheard of and un- 
known during the dominion of Spain. This is as it 
should be; a rrand step in the career of liberty, and 
proves that the people wish to become the assoaates of 
freemen. 

30th. A delightfully fine, sharp, fi-esh morning. At 
an early hour I mounted my horse, and proceeded in 
company with a large party, to visit Las Lagimas, the 
lakes, constructed by the Spaniards for the supply of the 
town with water, or rather for the supply of the ma- 
chinery of the ingenios, without which they could not 
have^ procured in such abundance that which engrossed 
their whole attention, and gave them much greater con- 
cern than the public accommodation — ^the acquirement 
of the precious metals. 

After riding about two leagues through tke barren, 
etony, rocky, mountainous country, which environs Po- 
tosi, we came to the first lake, in describing which, I 
describe them all, amounting to thirty-seven. The place 
chosen for the Idte is a narrow valley, so situated that 
nothing was required in the construction, except a strong 
dam or breast-work run across from the mountains on 
-each side;. and o€ sufficient height and strength to keep 
in the water, which in the rainy season pours in floods 
into the valleys. A shiice in the middle of the breast- 
work regnUtes the quantity of water sent by meana of 
conduits to the town, to supply the pubUc fountains and 
those of private houses ; that for the ingenios is sent in 
a stream of sufficient force to turn theur ungainly ma- 
chhiery. One of theee lakes, about ten miles fVom the 
town, can alone supply the whole city for six months, but, 
in oonsequenoe of it and others being out of repair, and 
two very dry seosons following, the inhabitants were 
kst year in the greateet necesd^and alarm for want of 
water. 

These lakes were formed upwards of two hundred 
years ago, at enormoua and much needless expense ; for 
it was pointed out to me, and indeed I thought it suffi- 
ciently obvious, that within two miles of the town, in- 
stead of six, seven, eight, nine, and ten miles distant. 



there were situations equally eligible for forming lakes, 
or if it so pleased, one lake capable of containing k quan- 
tity of water equal to that of the whole thirty-seven. 

21. The mining district of Puno, where Baron Czet- 
tritz is now surveying mines with the intention of pur- 
chasing them for our association, seems to have escaped 
the notice of the indefiitigable Humboldt, which is rather 
surprising, as its mines were formerly astonishingly pro- 
ductive, and at the present day, their importance as a 
speculation is not inforior to any of the New World. 
General Miller, who was prefect of the department, has 
made very particular mention of the mining district in 
his late mteresting memoirs, a|id quotes firom UUoa 
some passages relative to the unfortunate Salcedo, whose 
wealth acquired from these mines was the chief cause of 
his having been led to the scaffold under the vice-regal 
government of Lima. The following particulars re- 
specting the mines of Puno, have for the most part been 
extracted fi'om a document sent to me by our chief com- 
missioner, who mentions it to be ** the report of an in- 
telligent gentleman, drawn up by the desire of a Lima 
merchant,** who has lately acquired property in the 
neighbourhood, with the intention of working ue mines. 

runo, like all other mineral districts in this country, 
is situated in a high range of hills, forming the western 
lx>undary of the extensive lake of Titicaca, which is 
eigh^ leagues in circumference, and placed at an eleva- 
tion of 127761 feet above the level of the Pacific Ocean. 
It was in this lake that the Indians at the time of the 
conquest threw immense treasures of gold and silver, to 
save them firom falling into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
among these was a fiunous gold chain, of extraordinary 
size, said to have been made by order of the Inca Huyna 
Capac, to commemorate a festival given on the birth of 
his eldest son. 

The hiUs of Puno are composed chiefly of a porphy- 
ritic rock, which reposes on a sandstone formation, simi- 
lar to the red marl and sandstone formation of the Bri- 
tish Islands, and to the great red sandstone formation of 
the continent of lUirope. In its general disposition, as 
in its mineralog^cal cnaracters, ue porphyry of Puno 
corresponds exactly with those metalliforous porphyries 
which have produced the immense riches of the Real 
del Monte, oi the Bolanoe, and partly of the Guanaxuato 
mines in Mexico, and with those of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania ; and, like them, it abounds i^ veins containing 
the precious metals. 

The hills of Cancharani, Laycaycota, and San Jos^, 
are one continuous range, formed of this porphyry near 



months, 163,569 marcs of silver, amounting to X229j000 
^terlin^, were ^ regitiered*^ at the provincial treatuij; 
and this is to be considered as a very ordinary yev, 
since, in anottier twelve months, the amount of **d«(ttt 
paid** into the same treasury, exceeded one miUkoof 
dollars, which at the rate oT 11^ per cent soppoies tk 
produce of the mines to have amounted to the enonnoa 
Quantity of 1,240,000 marcs of silver, or £1,740,000 ifat. 
Img, within the space of one year, ezduaively of iriitt 
was manufactured or carried away without paying uj 
duty. This produce far exceeds any thin^ of the kioi 
in modem times, and onlv finds a parallel in the ntem 
furnished by the mine of Veta negra de Smbrmtt^ji 
Mexico, a single seam of which produced in fire or ai 
months, all charges deducted, a net profit of twentr mil 
lions of francs, or i7833.400 sterling. The proi)netvj 
of this mine is in the family of Fagoaga, Maiqmi of 
Apartado, who, M. Humboldt observes, exhibits the a- 
ample of the greatest wealth ever derived from a mine. 
That of Btscoiiia, in the district of Real del Monte, noj 
perhaps also be mentioned as a parallel, it having nu^ 
its proprietor, the Conde de Reffla, one of the ricfaot 
men of^the age. In the year 1774 he had already dran 
a net profit of nearly a million and a half British ^iaiht 
from his mine. And, as a proof of the princelj mm- 
cence of the conde, he constructed at his own expeu, 
hi the Havana, two ships of war, one of them of li 
guns, which he presented as a free gift to his tonrnp. 
King Charles the Third. 

About thirty years ago, the mines of San Joet lad 
Laycaycota were very productive, until water flcnned is, 
for draining which adits were commenced; to y 
management, want of capital, and interruptiai fen 
civil war, have likewise occasioned their a b an d o a wA 
These mines, however, are considered among the «)ri 
valuable in Peru, and, possessing a combination of ai- 
vantages rarely to be met with in such specolitkn; 
they are well adapted for a company of a few indirBJik 
who would undertake to work them. The smn ca» 
sary for the undertaking, upon a liberal scale, Mjk 
esUmated at about ;e20,(K)0 sterling. An abandani» 
yly of miners can at all times be obtained bom ssaf 
the large Indian population collected round the ^ 
town of the department, where the price <^ labour da 
not exceed two shilUngs a day. No cxpensiTe Eu»p« 
machinery is requisite : the compact nature of tbe nek 
dispenses with the cost of arching the adits and gaflcns: 
the well known richness of the ore ensures a ^Mk 
return, and the repayment of aU disbursements w^ 



ly to their bases, and in it are situated the rich veins of reasonably be expected within eighteen months fram^ 



silver ore which have rendered these several mines so 
celebrated. They contain all the ores of silver hitherto 
met with in similar districts, the muriate and carbonate 
excepted. ' 

The great resemblance which the mineral district of 
Puno presents in its geological disposition and metallic 
minerals to the rich mines of Mexico, warrants a belief^ 
nay a confidence, in the almost fabulous account of the 
produce of some of its mines, as handed down by history 
and by tradition to the present day. All the mmes situ- 
ated in the hill of Laycaycota, once the property of Sal- 
cedo, have acquired, not only in Peru, but throughout 
America, a celebrity little inferior to those of Potosi. 

One of the mines on the summit of the cerro de Lay- 
caycota produced in a few years such immense wealth 
to Salcedo, as to -collect round him a great number of ad- 
venturers firom the mother country ; so great was his 
generosity, that he would allow his needy countrymen, 
who appued to him for relief, to enter his mines, and 
work for a certain time, leaving the chance of then- 
profits to their own labour : this was at all times, even 
under the worst luck, an extremely valuable license. 
The influence which his liberality procured for him, ex- 
cited the jealousy of the vice-regal government, and in 
the year 1669, disturbances of a serious nature, in which 
Salo^o took a conspicuous part, having broken out at 
Puno, the viceroy proceeded thither in person, made him 
prisoner, and carried him to Lima, where he was exe- 
cuted as a public traitor. His mines were then taken 
possession of by the Spanish government, and worked 
until water gained access, and compelled their abandon- 
ment, at a moment, when, according to authentic re- 
cords, confirmed by local tradition, *• pure silver was cut 
in solid masses fi'om the body of the veins.** 

It is to be regretted that the archives containing an 
account of the produce of the mines during Salcedd*s 
life have been destroyed; a document, however, has been 
furnished by the provincial government of Puno, ex- 
hibiting a produce for a short period, which, if it were 
not founded on official record, we could scarcely credit 
By this document it appears, that in the space of twelve 



period of commencing the operations. It is confidfli^ 
asserted, that the mmes of San Jos6 and Lajajob 
might, in a short period, be made to produce a qouti? 
of silver as much superior to that wluoh theyp^* 
cede, as the present system of working is *"I*"^jJ"^ 
one practised at the time when that unfortunate wcp^ 
dual obtained such great riches from them. 

The Puno mining dbtrict, being surrounded on «s 
sides by arid mountains, is almost destitute of wood, nf 
only fuel used being the dried dung of domestic ffl^ 
mals, chiefly of the lama ; iconsequently, here m J* 
where, the process of amalgamation has been felw*^ 
on nearly as rough and unscientific a phm as when ws 
introduced in the year 1571. The richness of the cw 
of Puno, and their frequent associations with th(«s 
lead and copper, render them well adapted for neWD; 
but it will scarcely be believed in Europe at the pw^ 
day, that the only method employed for extradinf tw 
silver firom the argentiferous sulphurets of lead awJ^ 
per is by amalgamation ; a process which, ^^^'f* 
executed, considering the nature of the ores, ^ J^^ 
cient for the obtaining the entire silver <»P*'***^j?^ 
minerals ; whilst the lead and copper, with ^rr-^ 
silver is associated, and which bring a very hp P^ 
in this country, are entirely lost to the minw. ^^ 

Two thirds of the ores of the Puno ini*>?*M^ 
being combinations of the kind above mcntjoocd, »g 
are peculiariy well adapted for smelting ^""5!; 




proportion ortbe copper «uwa *<io« «.« ^ -^ 

greater quantity of silver produ^ than can be e»^ 
ed by the process of amalgamation. At the P^**?^ ^ 
the loss of mercury iA the extraction of ^^Ir^g^ 
ores in the few amalgamation works about '^^ 
Lampa, amounts to from fifteen to twenty-five p» 
on the value of the sUver extracted; whilst, » ^ 
cess of smelting, the whole of the silver may w wij^ 
ed at an eighth of the same expense, in one tcnw ^ 
time, conseouently with infinitely less W*"' *Jj(|d 
addition to the silver, a large quantity of cofpff •"" 
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nuiT be reokoned upon, wliich, in Pern, will always meet 
wttn a ready marketi and prodace no inoooaiderable re- 
tain* 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Aaiiety aad ennui in the midstof merriment— Sodden. cbeck In 
the iiruceedings of the Pototi Mining Acsociation — Letter (tum 
the Secretary to the Directors — Mistaken confldnice-^AItrminf 
operackMi— 'Military deapottan^DlHseneitt p«diUca— Dona Ju* 



ed intelligence of a nature to compel me to make sach 
a commtmtcation as here follows to the Chairman and 
Directors of the Potosi Association. 



** Gentlbmkn, 

** The inclosed copy of a letter irom Don Felix Castro 
will convey some idea of the disappointment and indig- 
iMtioB ocCBsionod by the protest of your chief ^oommis. 
sioner*s draught upon yoiir board, a {uroceedin^ which 
has thrown lul of us here into a state of astonishment, 
June 28th. This day has been prodoctive to me of|««^««<»t *nd distress, quite impossible to be described, 

and mortifymg in a degree proportionate to the success 
that has hitherto attended our exertions, and assured us 
tin now of deriving the happiest results from all our un- 
dertalungs. 

** That the first check in the .prosperous career of this 
association should proceed from your board, is to us ut- 
terly imacconntable, and appears as improvoked an act 
of suicide as ever was committed in the world of busi- 



grange vicissitudes,— feasting, fruiting, amusement, unea^ 
siness, and anxiety. Its amusement commenced in the 
Government-house, where I was invited by the prefbet 
to celebrate his ** saint-day,** which is what at home we 
caH ooi birth-day, and where, with nine persons out of 
ten, it passes away without being noticed, and periiaps, 
as in my own case, without being known. Not so in 
these countries of tme Catholics, where all persons of 
high or of mean degree conunemorate their saint*s day 
with appropriate festivity ; and, as every person lakes 
the name of the saint who patronises the day of his 
birth, the Roman calendar is oonveniently supplied with 
a saint or saintess for every day in the year. 

This was the day of Samt Ijeon^ and the birth-day of 
our prefret Leon Ghdindo, who gave a very handsome 
dinner, to which every person of respectabih^ in Potosi 
was invited, and, out <n comj^iment to the English na- 
tion more than fi^m the private friendship which has 
subsisted between him and myself I vras placed first 
upon his right Wines of all sorts were consimied in 
loyal and patriotic toasts, and many complimentary ones 
in honour of the gallant host, who is also colonel of .the 
regiment of Bogota. All this would have passed away 
as merrily with me as it did with others, i^ during din- 
ner-time, a friend had not put into my hand a letter 
which he had just received from Oruro, stating that a 
report had arrived there of General Paroissien's having 
been attacked by robbers on his way to Arica, phmd^- 
ed of all hB possessed, and his servant murdered in the 
fitly. In the course of the evening two other letters, 
that had arrived by the Buenos Ayres mail, were deli- 
vered to me. One of these was from Don^ FeUx Castro, 
our agent in that city, (who had been empowered by our 
<:hief commissioner to draw upon the association to tlw 
amount of J6U2,000,) stating that, in consequence of the 
great nimibor of bills returned protested from England, 
owing to &ilures of merchants and bankingAouses, he 
declined accepting any more drafts imtil he should re- 
ceive advice of the payment of the bill drawn in Decern- 
ber last upon the directors for the above-mentioned sum. 

The other letter, of a still more dispiriting nature, was 
from the company's sdicitor in London, giving a deplo- 
r^le acooimt oi the state of things in England, and 
mentioning, not only that a call for a second instalment 
would be hopeless, but that some of the directors, hold- 
ing a large number of shares, were imable to pay their 
first quota. This infi)rmation instantly chilled the san- 
guine hopes I had hitherto entertained of the ultimate 
prosperity of our enterprise, because the salaries alone 
of our monstrous establishment, exceeding ten thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, rendered it impossible to 
carry on the operations to any advantage without an ad- 
vance of money. These circumstances ill disposed me 
to partake of the pleasures of the banquet, and subse- 
quently of the ball and supper, with whidi Leon Gralindo 
concluded the day of Samt Leon. 

July 5. Our anxiety respecting General Paroissien 
had every day, up to the present, been increased to a 
painful degree by various reports tending to confirm the 
original one, which, however, is now contradicted by a 
letter from himself dated Tacna, 92d Jime, in which he 
does not mention a syllable on the subject of his being 
attacked by robbers ; but sadly deplores a loss he sustain- 
ed by means of one, namely, hu slave Nicholas, who ab- 
sconded on the journey, making choice of two of his 
best mules, several looee articles from his wardrobe, and 
a silk purse, the value of which happened to be consi- 
derably enhanced by its contents— thirteen ounces of 
gold. 

The Buenos Ayres courier has this da^ conveyed to 
my hands despatches from England, containing gloomy 
accoimts of the depressed staSe of the money-market, 
and the dullness in all the commercial interests (^ the 
country. Birt that which I had never even suspected the 
OTobability of receiving, was an angry letter from our 
Buenos Ayres agent. It is impossible ror me to describe 
the Mings it excited : had I been convicted of any great 
crime I could scarcely have ^ more dejected or abash- 
<d. I little thougli^ that on the very day twe]vo.month 
of my appointment by the soeietyv I alionld have reoeiy* 



ness. 

** What must be the ftelings of my friend General Pa- 
roissien, when he receives my despatch conveying this 
death-blow to all his zealous exertions in your cause, 
and, perhaos, to his own credit and reputation for ever ! 
All the bills which have been dravm upon our agent in 
Buenos Ayres, ior carrying on your business here, will 
shortly be retiirned to complete otir dishonour, and thus 
seal toe doom of this once promising speculation. 

♦*Iam,&c" 

I ferthwith stopped the working of the mines, the 
pre p arations in Linares' house, the purchases of com, 
timber, lime, charcoal, and retrenched expenses wherever 
it was in my power so to do. With respect to money 
matters, I had availed myself of my authority to draw 
on Buenos Ayres to the amount of about a thousand dol- 
lars, fiir which sum I had given bills to a private indi- 
vidual, under circumstances so peculiar, that I could not 
now refirain fit>m considering the transaction as binding 
on myself. My young fri^d Don Cristobal came one 
day to my office, and said that he had five hundrod dol- 
lars which he wished to send by bill to his mother in 
Boenos Ayres, and that two or three merchants had of- 
fered him 12 per cent premium fi>r the cash, (which was, 
in ikct, the rate of exchange;) but, continiied he, **my 
anxiety is so great that my mother should receive the 
money without chance of disappointment firom the biU I 
send her, that I will gladly ^ve the cash to you, Don 
Edmondo, for hmlf the premium, and I will consider 
your accepting it an act of friendship; for I am con- 
vinced that no disaiMpointment can happ|en to any bill of 
the company's.** ** That is quite certain," said I, and 
immediately drew the bill for value received, feeling at 
the same time a double gratification in having obliged a 
friend and served my employers. 

A few days aflerwards, Don Cdstobal again called on 
me with a bag of dollars, requesting me to take them on 
similar terms, which I did, giving him my bill with all 
the confidence of a prime minister drawing on the trea^ 
sury of the state. And here I must observe, that strong 
as my own confidence was in the solvency and stability 
of our associaticm, it was not stronger than that which 
pervaded all classes of society in this coimtry respect- 
mjr us. 

when my despatches disclosed the fiUe of our chief 
commissioner's draft upon the Board of Directors, I im- 
mediately thought of tliose which I had drawn, and felt 
that but little mercy would be shown in recovering their 
amotmt, nor indeed could any be expected. It would, 
however, have been an easy matter for me to let the bills 
take their course at the cost and dishonour of the society 
at large ; I should in tiiat case have gained in time be. 
tween two and three months before t»eir return, and as 
much moro in suffering a recovery of their amoimt at 
law. Such was the advice I received, but it was not so 
easy to forget the unsuspecting confidence of my friend ; 
I was therefere induced to li^n to the counsel of ano- 
ther and a better m<mitor, — that ** still small voice" 
which never errs, and which I now obeyed. 

I sent for my fHend, and communicated to him the 
occurrence which had so suddenly changed the aspect of 
our affidrs, and destroyed the vahdity of my drafts ; but 
as the transaction between him and myself originated in 
fKendship, it was my desire to conclude it on the same 
terms. I then reimbursed him the amoimt from my 
private funds, and enabled him to procure better bilk 
than thoee of the society, which henceforth lost all 
credit My friend was gratefUl, and I, notwithstanding 
personal inconvenience, felt that I had done what I 
ought to have done, and nothing more. 

19th. In consequence of a complaint called here 
'Tbmsm*' being aswelUng of the hoo attended withse- 



vere pain, which is prevalent at this season of the year, 
and which invariably brings on tooth-ache, 1 sent for the \^ 
dentist, that is, the barber ; fer I have already had ooca^ ^ 
sion to remark, that no individual in a medical, surgical, 
or physical capacity, exists in Potosi* When tlie barber 
appeared with his implements, I must confbas that the 
pain, which had long been torturing me, instantly ^ve 
way to terror. Heavens I what a leathern bagfiid of iron 
tools he placed upon my table ! In the swoUen eenditkm 
of my face, I fidt assured that J could not open my 
mouth wide enough to receive the smallest of them. 
Country Uacksmiths sometimes use similar instruments 
in their calUng of liorse-shoeing ; but, §ar a human ope- 
raticm, I never befinre saw any thing of the kind. When 
the man had been gone about a quarter of an hour, and 
when the cold shivering occasioned by the sight <k his 
machinery had subsidoS, the pain returned, and I fidt 
ashamed of my pusillanimity. Better,, said I to mysell^ 
endure the torture of that man fbr five minutes, then 
the torture of this tooth f<a hours and days: then feeling 
if it was loose, I thought it seemed tifbter than ever in 
its socket Still, I had courage to seno a second time fbr 
the executioner, who appeared quite as soon as I desired, 
and with a smile upon his countena n ce, which bespoke 
any thing but sjrropathy, fiir it ill accorded with Uie so- 
lemnity of mine, he exclaimed — **Jihorm^ cabolUt^ si 
Diot quiere^d la sftra," t. e, — ^**Now, sir, with God's 
will, to business.'* Then, taking me by the shoulders, he 
made me sit down upon the floor, and standing cdossoe. 
like above me, jammed my head between his knees. I 
was resignation personified, meekly surrendering myself 
without a struggle to his efforts, which, truth compels 
me to acknowlcdi^ I was in a great dmee prevented 
firom making by ue durance in which I was held be- 
tween his nervous limbs. He grinned, I screamed ; and 
the more he irrinned the louder I bellowed; but I must 
also confess that I had no hope of being rdieved so soon 
and so successfully as 1 was; for, in about three mi- 
nutes, and with three tugs, the last accompanied with a 
haugh ! similar to what paviors utter when using their 
pounder with all their might, the tooth was wrenched 
from my head, and flew, banr, through a pane pf ^aas 
in the window. I thought that my jaw haA accompa- 
nied it, and, putting up my hand to ioel, was so surpris- 
ed at finding all sue, that I paid, at my own discretion, 
the liberal Ke of two dollars, and blessed my stars when 
he who caused my pleasure and my pain vanished finom 
my presence. 

Slst The following letter firom me to our secretary 
in London, depicts, in some degree, our situation at Po- 
tosi. 

** By letters from Baron Czettritz, I am informed that 
our chief commissioner has left Arica and gone to Lima, 
to endeavour to obtain permission for our cargo to enter 
free of duty, Which Baron Czettritz mentions will be a 
saving, if granted, of nearly thirty.five thousand dollars. 
In consequence of leaving Arica, the chief commissioner 
has not received my late conmiunication, and therefore 
is still ignomnt of the dishonour that has befallen his 
drafb. Already bills have been returned, and are re- 
turning upon us from all parts, rejected by Don Felix 
Castro. You may form some idea of the expenses at- 
tending the i^otests, from the charge of twenty thou- 
sand dollars being already made upon the biU for 12,000/. 
owing to the ruinous rate of exchange. 

** If some decisive step is not immediately taken to 
counteract the consequences, I know not what will be- 
come of us here.. You have placed us in a shameful 
and cruel predicament, which we feel the more, in con- 
sequence of the success we had every reason to believe 
we were on the fair road for ensuring. We 'had just 
surmoimted many difficulties, and fencied that, for the 
accomplishment of our enterprise, it only remained for 
us to fulfil our engagements here with zeal and activity, 
which hitherto, I conscientiously believe, have not been 
wanting.'* 

27th. In shaking off* the Spanish yoke, the natives, 
and particularly the Indians or this country, have been 
relieved, beyond all doubt, from much tyranny and op- 
pression, and generally great public benefits have accru- 
ed from the revolution ; hut true liberty, and many of 
her inestimable attributes, are yet wanting, and some 
time must pass before they are thoroughly tmderstood or 
firmly established. Military despotism still prevails to a 
very great degree, and the civil laws of the country, «al' 
thou«i good and well designed, are, in some instances, 
administered with flagrant partiality, and in others with 
a tardinew and negligence that deprive them of all good 
effects, and tend, perhaps, as much to the encourage- 
ment of crime as to the protection of order and mo- 
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ralhj. The wisest laws, we all know, mnst prove inef. 
fective, if they have not ibf basis a fovemment capaUe 
of sap^MTting and resolved to ensure them. The dispo- 
sition of the new government of Bolivia is certainly 
food ; but firmness, decision, and even the^ means of 
compelling obedience, are yet wanting, which is the 
true oanse of that feverish restlessness, apprehension, 
and distnvt, so manifest in the public mind throughout 
Sooth America. 

I have kntwn a man, who had murdered a woman, 
of whose fidelity he entertained suspicion, to be releas. 
ed after a few weeks* imprisonment; he was a member 
of the higher order, and had friends to intercede in his 
behal£ 1 have seen two other persons shot for murder, 
but after so long an imprisonment, that, upon enquiring 
amongst the crowd ** What was their crwie ?** no one 
could mferm me, and I was ultimately obliged to satisfy 
niy curiosity by applying to one of the officers of jus- 
tice. The public were ignorant of the cause, and there- 
fore the example was \oaL These, unhappily, are &r 
from being solitary instnnnt of the mal-admmistration 
of the laws. On the other hand, the militarv frequently 
commit the most vexatious outra^ with impunity. 
When travelling upon public or private business, they 
take mules and whatever necessaries they may require, 
at the post houses, or, indeed from any other houses, 
without paying a fiyrthing, under the pretence that they 
are on *" dUig€nda pubUea^"^ (public service.) This abo- 
minable practice, one of the miseries of war, is some- 
times carried h^ as elsewhere, to an unwarrantable 
extent During the Peninsular war, I have often wit- 
nessed the carrying off the com and provender in the 
house of a fermer, or the oxen from his plough, under 
the same plea. Often, in my capacity of ** Capiian de 
Im CabmOena ligtrm," have I embargoed a 8trin|r of 
mules, conducted by their unsuspecting muleteer, smg- 
iag-^^Imm a tmu^^Ur brave and Md^ 1 defy tie whoie 
wSrldy andftar no one upon earthr This must be consi- 
dered rather unhappy, when in the midst of the |jrlee be 
has besQ compelled to wheel round to a venr diffiBrent 
tune, and load his mules with the baggage of my repfi- 
ment, I of course selecting the best for myself on dUU 
geneia pMiea. In vain would the unhappy muleteer 
im^ore for his release; custom had rendered my heart 
as bard and cold as the steel in the drawn sword I flour- 
ished in my hand. I have seen a baker's shop visited on 
diHgeneia pubHea^ and have known detachments of what 
theTnoich signifiouitly term ** Varmie de la Unne^* make 
sad iqiroar among the tenantry of fimn-yards on dUi- 
gefieuipai6lics. The e^Ecteidoeuments issued for these 
purposes to the sufferers, will, it is pretended, be reoog- 
nisMl by the government in payment of taxes, duties, 
contributions, AC 

These abuses, it is true, are discocmtenanced by the 
legislature of this dountry, and orders have been issued 
against them ; but still they are practised, and the oom- 
pUints of the aggrieved are frequently unattended to. 
A young officer, whom I chanced to meet at a post 
house, told me exultingly, thftt, having been refused 
mules by a postmaster, ne immediately ordered the men 
composing a small detachment under his mden to take 
one of the peones to show where tiie mules were at 
grass, and after driving them home, and selecting those 
which he required, he put a horse's bit into the mouth 
of the postmaster, and securing the bridle round his 
head, drove him in company with his own mules for 
five leagues, then, striking him with the^ flat of his 
sword across the shoulders, sent him off, with the usual 
friendly compliment, "Good bye, a pleasant journey, 
friend.'^ 

In the streets of Potosi, soldiers may be seen every 
day seizing Indians to clean* their barracks, to carry 
their provisions, or for any work they require to be done, 
driving them before tliem like beasts of burden. Arti- 
sans or workmen, whose services may be ^required for 
any bqiiness connected with the army, are immediately 
put in requisition, and compelled to perform the work 
for a given price at the discretion of the chief. If an 
officer wants forage for his horse, he despatches a 
couple of soldiers to seixe the lamas or asses that may 
arrive with affa, or barley, for the market. These are 
driven to the quarters of the officer, who pays the owner 
something, or perhaps nothing, just as he feels disposed, 
although lie is at the same time aware he is acting con- 
trary to the laws. There is no nation, however corrupt, 
observes the Abb6 de Mably, which has not in iU at' 
ehinee the finest laws in the world— they require only to 
be executed. 

It must be admitted that the nature of the country, 
and the difficulty of communication with the seat of 
government, are great impediments to the prompt exe- 



cution of justice. The Spaniards, as is proved in Spain 
even to this day, have never eonsidered toads^ as the 
ancient Romans did, to be **the great arteries of the 
state.'* These improvements are yet to amie, and 

J though some time must elapse before they take place, 
ret they have not escaped the notice of the patriotic 
egislature. 

Having mentioned the military, I must in jvstice 
observe, that the ColomHan troops which garrison Po- 
tosi, particularly the regiments of BogoiA and VotHgerot, 
are in every particular equal to any regiment I ever 
saw in Spain. The men are as well clothed and as weH 
disciplined, and the officers are alto^^ether what is called 
a right good set. I have been on mtimate terms with 
these officers, some of them negroes ; but one and all I 
must ever think of as friendly, jovial, (rood fellows. I 
can also speak to the exoellenoe of uieir regimental 
mess. 

Auffust 4th. Received official intelligence of the safe 
arrivu of our valuable ship in the port of Arica, after a 
fevouraUe vojrage. It is impossible for me to describe 
the sensation which my announcement of this event pro- 
duced in Potosi : frxmi the prefect to the meanest person 
in the town, I received not only the usual expressions of 
congratulation, but also embraces ^so enthusiasticaUy 
cordial, that a stranger passing through the streets might 
have imagined I was the harbinger cS'some great public 
intelligence, in which the happmess of the nation was 
concerned ; and this very circumstance excited in iis a 
deeper concern at the disappointments which had oc 
curred in our aflbirs at home, at the very time too when 
we fimcied ourselves on the Idgh road to prosperity ; for 
although there was much to correct in the original plan 
of our establishment,^ there was nothing that induced us 
to doubt, under proper management, of ultimate success. 
Already we looked forward to the completion of our oon- 
tracts, when we should return to our native land with 
pride and satisfection in having been the successftil 
founders of a ** grande et belle enterpriee^^ as this speou- 
lati«m had been designated by a distinguished individual 
fdio was well acquamted with the nature of it in all its 
ramifications ; but our resources have been suddenly cot 
ofi^ and success no longer dqwnds upon us. 

On the news of the arrival of our ship, I recommenced 
mining operations on a scale which, though very limited, 
I considered to be more advantageous mm actual idle- 
ness; therefore, for thb purpose, and to have every thing 
in readiness by the time our men and stores should cross 
the Cordilleras to join us, as well as for the support of 
the establishment here, I drew a bill upon the chief com- 
missioner at Arica for the sum of two thousand dollars, 
to be paid out of the sale of a part of our quicksilver, 
which in this country always finds a ready market and 
a good price. 

6th. I availed myself thb day of a general invitation 
to dinner, given with unfeigned cordiality by Dona 
Juliana Induesias, the rich widow of a man who, before 
the revolutioii, was one of the first among the many 
wealthy merchants then residing in Potosi. 

Dona Juliana never omits (kily attendance at mass, 
nor absents herself frt>m any procession or particular 
ceremony of her church, and would consider it a 
crime to conceal her veneration for the images and 
paintings of saints which hallow and adorn her apart- 
ments. She also highly respects, and distinguishes rnxn 
all her other friends, those whose peculiar calling it it 
to instruct mankind in the sacred doctrines of religion, 
seldom sitting down to dinner unaccompanied by a priest 
or friar, who have free admission to her plentiful table. 
That, however, which may excite surprise, because so 
seldom in accordance with ostentatious acte of devotion, 
is the fact that she possesses the kindest heart in the 
world, and dispenses charity with true benevolence. 
She is known by the appellation of ^La buena Crie- 
iiana^ and never was distinction more deservedly be- 
stowed. 

Dona Juliana, Cura Coetas, (the leqtectable head of 
the church at Potosi,) Padre Frandsco, (a Dominican 
friar, whose portly corporation excited in my mind a 
malicious suspicion of his being more accustomed to 
feasting than fasting,) were the perty with whom, at 
two o'clock, I sat down to dinner. Three Indian girls, 
the children of old domestics, dean and tidy ; an ImUan 
boy, as may be sometimes seen in another **land of 
potatoes," shirtless, shoeless, and stockingless : a very 
fine negress slave, and an elderly woman, evidently the 
confidential servant, were the attendants. 

In all fiunilies in Peru, the domestic service is per- 
formed by Indians, whose fidelity to their masters has 
been the theme of many writers ; and, ftom. the great 
number of years which aome of them have lived in 




with whom I am wiflqqakrted, 1 mam^wtn, 
oounte to be generally correct The honetty of tkae 
domestics is seldom tempted to a bcetch by tlie imm 
articles of plate which are fivqosntly to be feen Mittn^ 
about a house, and even in the oourt ytrd, wbcre tW« 
are carelessly thrown to be washfMi, or floiiietiinei to ke 
scmbbcd with sand or a^es. JBefore the reToliitiQi, 
articles of gold, such as coffee spoons, maU copi, hm- 
biUo9f (tubes through which the maU^ aa Bifwon di 
Paraguay herb resembling tea drawn into the monk^* 
were to be seen strewedinastiinlarslsteofiatiiSmaa. 
It must, however, be oonffessed, ^t Utile pitferinpn 
not very unusual amongst this poor, patient, tad bbiiv 
ons ckss df people. 

For nearly an hour, immense mbnr diabei wen e» 
ried in and carried out, with the various eemfiMmd 
our repast. The first course eoosisled, aa m «qi1 ■ 
the country, of cheese and fruit, such as nekm^ippia, 
figs, chyrmiojras, tunas, membriUos, fte. T\m tw 
two or three kinds of soup or porridlge, with net p- 
pared in different ways. Afler thebe wen raDoiti 
there was no regularity observed in the coami; k 
whilst some of the attendante carried off tbt ^Mhaik 
had been helped fhun, or if not touehsd by v,tliiiy 
remained long enough upon the table to fnti^eviif, 
others were at haml instantly to replaee t]Ma:ibt 
was no opportunity given to remark, that— 

^^There waa tiie place wbere tlie pasty watnot" 
Each dish contained suffident for a party oifman 
number ; and flx>m every one I observed Doii Joiin 
take a large platefbl, sometimes two platefiili,ii<nr- 
ing something in Quichua, hand than to ooetf her In- 
dians, who pkced them in a distant comer oTdKnoa. 

When the more substantial subjects of the (eutfw 
discussed, then followed custards, and compoki, id 
sweetmeats, from which small portions were ibotika, 
to be husbanded, as I imagined, for to.monovH kt 
A dish of very good potatoes, accompanied witk w 
bad butter, concluded the dinner. When the do6n 
removed, all the attendants, without any word of» 
mand, ranged themselves in a rank in Uie middkA 
room^ and suddenly dropping on their kseee, ia;« 
said aloud a grace that la^ed fhll four mimk^B 
whidi the deep toned voicM of Padre Coatas aodfir 
Francisco, nothing mdlowed by their hearty meil d 
ample goblet of Cmty wine firom the estate of ovb^ 
ess, chimed in like bass viols, whilst Dona JoIiiitt,pR» 
ing her cross and beads to her bosom, her eyei den^ 
Rxcd upon a beautiful painting at the Virfm ladO^ 
which kung opposite to her m a large maMve t^ 
fiame, accompanied the others in all the fameji 
thanksgiving. A deep **Ainen!*' with tfaeiifist^ 
cross, as a benediction upon the company, by ^ 
Costas, ended this appropriate ceremony, inuietoks^ 
of which the most obdurate heretic could aat bmi^ 
firained from jdning. 

The servants now took away the plafetwUckb: 
been placed upon the sideboard, whilst Dona Joiiu*i^ 
Quichua, seemed to give particular directionf ibmtat^ 
of them. I was curious to learn their deetinitioo,*^ 
being on a footing of the most firiendly 'mtJantj «* 
Dofia Juliana and her fether confessor, my eoqnuy ^ 
answered — ^ to be given to the poor." Ewry iy ■ 
the year, at two o'dock, several poor penooetittaMi 
the house of X*c buena Crisiiana, and took ^fff 
upcm the staircase ; some of them, aware no dooMs * 
lenient disposition of their benefiustress, encroeehcJc*^ 
to the door of the dining room, where a soenertdiff*^ 
sual to a European, certainly toan En^^ishman, tsA^ 
of interesting curiosity too, was daily to be kco,-^ 
of a tribe of beggars, assembled en tocidS, in i r«P?J^ 
ble mansion, eating with silver spoons, oat of »^ 
plates and dishes, without any watch over the f^^^ 
or even a suspidon of ite being likely to be "?**°{\\ 
mentioning this daily chariteUe distribotifln— b?^ 
contrast to ** the crumbs from the rich man's table- 
must not forget to remark, that the reserred P**]*^ 
sweetmeato were for the children who '^''*'?^ 
their ^ente ; a trifling observation, perhapSi ^'^^[^ 
its weight in describing the character of the Ttoat* 
Lady Bountiflil of PotosL 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Depaitore for Chtiqitl«ica--Uiiezpeeted raaeooirt ^'^^V"^^^ 

Biver Pikomayo-iioapluUile reeepikia at Choqate^^^ 

vtewwfth.tbe Preaidtnt— LaiUca— CoBaget-Cteffy-"'^ 

myiieriouii ricapatcb. ^ u 

August 8th. Prepared my traveUmg «!<"?««• ^, 

part^ for Chuquisaoa in oompany with I>Qn Fedr^ > 

worthy young man, late ahade-^noior (kiH "J? « 

thischy. "Ae objoct of my journey was ta oWao *■ 
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inlerview with Sucre, the sii|iireroe ehief of the gweru- 
meat, for the porpoee of insuriiig hU proteetioii for the 
profierty <Kf the oompuiy, in the erent of its being eeiaed 
hf Don Fdix CMtroi m whoee intentioiu to that eflfoct 
1 had received infiwination from Boenoe Ayres. 

About &fe leegviee from Potoei, to the northward and 
eastward, is a tmall hamlet of Indians, called Bancs, 
tigtafyiDg hatkt^ of which there are two or three, pos- 
sessing admirable medicinal qualitiee, derived from a 
copioas hoi spring, at nearly 90 degrees of Fahrenheit 
Nombars of persons resort to this place for the benefit 
of hsahh, and sometimes for recreation, but they must 
convey their own frimiture and comforts, there beinf no 
other acoommodation than the roof of a lar^e bnikUng 
and apM^pfria (public house), whieh supphee visiters 
with provnioBS and liquors. 

In this neighbourhood patohes of cultivation are to be 
seen ; the ploughing is performed with a crooked branch 
of a tMe, so oontnved that, as it is dragged along by a 
yoke of oaen, the point scratches two or three indies 
deep into the ground. This, it appears, is quite suffi- 
cient to praduoe a good crop of barley, which, with a 
few potatoes and a little maixe, is all that is attempted 
to be grown here, though in Europe there are spots with 
more ungr^teftd soil, producing abundance by means of 
industry. No doubt, many m the vast desert-looking 



mere boys in thoTear ninehr-eigfataiid went off to North 
Amerikr, and I foUowed aiW them shortly, so I did.** 
** But why did you happen to leave j^our eonntry in the 
yearmfM/y-e^JU?** audi. •* Why, then indeed, to teU 
you the truth as to that, we didn't like the times, and 
didn't think the government was using us by any 
manes well, you see; and, wishing to have our liberty 
any way, we thought it best to get shut o* them alto- 
eether, and so with that we sailed away from Cork to New. 
York, where we soon got work ; for, being the whole of 
us bred to the carpenter's business you see, we made 
money aisy enough, and so there we stopped, till four 
years ago, when we thou|[ht to better ourselves, and 
sailed in a ship to Boousains, where we got as much 
work as we plased, and more money than ever we ex- 
pected, till at last thinking we oould do better up the 
country, we left Bonusains about two months back and 
stopped arSalta, where vre had a great notion to Bx 
ourselves to plaae one Doctor Bedhead, who immadiate- 
ly indeed got us more work than vre could do, but larn- 
ing that the governor of Chookysacky was carrying on 
great building in that dty, and that he would give any 
money for artisans such as the likes of us, vre thought 
it a fine time to see the country, and so we took to the 
post and come on, and here we are, wid the Mriiin* o^ 
^ . God; and isn't it a rayel pleasure now to meet any body 

tracte in this country, which serve only for t housands w to spake with in these parts, where there's no under- 



lamae to range over, interspersed with some fow flocks 
of Mieep and goats, might, 1^ cultivation, be rendered 
equally productive, if the population were such as to re- 
quire it 

Our first day's journey was ten leagues, to the post of 
Bartokit, where we stopped for the ni^t, and where, even 
at thia abort distance from Potosi, the climate was so 
very much milder, that I had no occasion for half the 
quantity of bed-dothes to which I had been latterly ac- 
euBtozxldd* 

9th. A delightfrilly fine frosty morning, which gra- 
dually became an ezbemely hot day. No one can duly 
appreciate, without experience, the great comfort of tbie 
white poncho under the powerful h^t of a tropical sun. 
It completely intercepts the rays, and from ito lightness 
catches the current of air as one rides along, and 
thereby occasions an agreeable coolness. Ponchos 
of doth arc much better adapted than any great-coat 
for keeping out the rain : if they were first worn by a 
leader of nsshion in England, their use would soon be- 
come general, and wouM certainly be approved. 

Some shrubs and a few small trees, which, since my 
residenoe at Potosi I had not seen a semblance o^ deco- 
rated the scenery of this day's journey, which lay over 
rawed mountains and through valleys, where a solitary 
lyyK*" hot mirht here and Uiere be discovered on the 
edge c€ a patch of cultivation. Some tracte <^ pasture, 
with cattle in good condition, also proved that we were 
no longer in the region of sterility. 

After a ride of ten leagues, we stopped at the post of 
Terrao, the landlord of which is a wealthy man ; but, 
as is OBoal throughout this country, the comfort or con- 
venience of the traveBer is no more considered at a 
post houee, than that of the don who sally forth to chal- 
lenge him as he approaches. Whilst I was sitting with 
several Indians in a ring round a fire, occupied in roast- 
ing aome excellent potatoes, which I had selected from 
t larjre heap that had been just brought home, foar 
travefiers upon post mules trotted into the court, where 
I c ouveraa tion, m a tone and emphasis not unknown to 
ny ear, but at the time and place quite unexpected, 
M>iiuiienoed between three of them, in these identical 
rords, so loudly uttered that, had my organs of hearing 
»een naturally dull, I must have distincUy comprehend 
id them. ** Death an'owns, Pat ! here's lote of praties !" 
— ^ Ah ! den are ye in arenest 7" — ^ Divil a word o' lie 
n it r* — **" Saae some o' them for supper, for I see very 
reH that thia cantanerous baste ot a mule is going to 
■ive mean lone i^iob to get the saddle off as she gave me 
put it on :— ^ook at that now ! (here the mule kicked 
nd aqneale<L) Oh! the divil may squeal yon!" — ^^111 
ake a hatful o' Uiem any way, Pat" «• Do, Christy 
bar, and pot them on the fire." ** Mind ! have a care 
fyoar nlii"«s o^ ^^ long-eared varmint will be mighty 
pt to blacken them for vou." **' Oh, then, sweet bad 
nek to her €or a mule ! for a mule she is, and nanthing 
Ise but a mule!— See there agin!" said Pat, as he 
imped aaide to evade the heels of his ticklish animaL 
t uiay be unneoessary to say that I availed mjrself of the 
rst opportonitr to gratify my impatience respecting the 
ttle hustory of these travellers, which was related to 
le hy CSiriatopher Donoughoe in the following manner. 
** Owen Flaherty and Paddy Curry there, left Irehmd 
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bat the devil o' one 
bit it's of use to me here, good, bad, or indiflbrent, for 
this bates an the languages fever oome across, so it does." 

•* Pray," said I, •♦ what's your opinion of the country, 
and the people 7" — ^ Why, indeed, then, as in regard to 
that, you see yourself that it's wild enough any way ; 
and as for the roads in these parts, with their ups and 
their downs and their twiste and their turns, tbev're 
every hair as crooked as the river of Kilcock ; but then, 
after all, there's no want of any thinr a-body might 
need to keep himself fix>m starving, and if a man minds 
his business, and steys at home and looks to himself^ do 
you see there's no foar but he mav do wdl ; and, indeed, 
I dar'n't complain of the peopfe, for though they're 
lazy enough, they're quiet, kindlv cratures, and I never 
saw any harm in none of them, barring their language, 
which, as I said before, nobody can make head nor tail 
of but their ownselves, I suppose: howsever, toke it aU 
in all, a-body might go a dale fiulher and fare worse, so 
be might, and that* s the troth, so it is, is'nt it now, 
Fkddyr~»WeU then, indeed it is," replied Paddy 
Cunr. 

«« As you passed through Potosi," said I, you must 
have heard that an English mining company was esteb- 
Ushing there; why didnt you enquire if there was work 
for vou T"*^** Oh! I hard all about it, and indeed we in- 
tinoed to stop there, but just as we arrived at the post, 
this gentleman here," (pointing to a Frenchman who 
spoke a little Eng^lisb and a little Spanish, travelling in a 
mercantile capacity,) ** was going to mount his mule at 
the doore, and seeing we were foreigners like himself, 
I soppose, be saluted 
and says I, *A fine 
, sir,' says he; * 



^ us like, snd so I took off my hat, 
day sir,' says I ; • Good-morrow to 
you, sir,' says ne; * Good-morrow kindly, sir,' says I. — 
• Who have you got there?' says Paddy Curry to roe, 
says he; *Faith T 1 don't know,* says I; *but he's a 
Christian any way,' says I ; and wi' that we got 
all into conversation like, and I axed him to step in 
and toke a sop. * Wid ail my heart,' says he ; *Come 
along,' says I, and then it was he tould us he was goinff 
on to Chookysacky, and that he knew the road well, 
and that it was a mighty fine place, and so we thought 
it a good job to take on with this opportunity so we did, 
for we said to ourselves, we might come back again to 
Potosi, aisy enough, if Chookysacky didn't plase us, 
and that would be time enough to deliver the letters." 
•• What letters?" said I.-^ Oh! nanthing at all, in 
deed, only a couple of letters of recommendation con 
earning myself in private;" and toking two letters out 
of bis hat, my surprise may be imagined, when 1 add, 
that they proved to be directed to myself. *" I am the 
very person," said I, "that these letters are for.*"— ••Ah! 
then are you? well, think o' that now! what crosses 
there are in this life! who'd a"^ thought of meeting you 
so promiscuously in such a pUce as this, above all 
places in the world?" The letters were, one from a 
merchant at Buenos Ayres, the other firom Doctor Red- 
bead at Salta, recommending^ the travellers as good 
carpenters, and sober, industrious men: the latter gen- 
tleman mentioned, that Christopher Donoughoe had 
left with him for safo-keeping nearly a thousand dollars 
of his earnings. 



Whilst I was in the act of reading my letters by the 
light of a candle stuck against the wall of my apartment^ 
1 was interrupted by being suddenly caressed with all 
the enthusiasm of delight On leaving Potosi, 1^ some 
acddent mv dog Carlo missed following me ; but, for 
seeing him here, and having my apprehensions concern- 
ing him relieved, I was indebted to my honest count ry- 
men. •* We saw the crature stending hb lone by him- 
self, at the comer of the big square, as we passed 
through Potosi, and we all said to each other, well then 
isn't that for all the world like an EogUsh spaniel 7 and 
with that we whistfed till him, and he foUeed us to the 
post house as kindly as if he knew us all our lives, and 
there didnt we give him as good as we had ourselv^ss 7 
for the devil a one bit of a whole shoulder o' mutton 
that he didn't ate all hb own self; and much good may 
it do him; and then he folleed us a piece out of the town, 
and we thought it a pity to lave him, and so we flat- 
tered him on, and happy I am I brought him safo to 
your honor; didn't I carry him in my arms before me 
for as good as five laifues, till the mule fell— bad luck 
to her! coming down the big hill, and nearly did for us 
both as I thought: but that? nather here nor there now 
that you have him safo and sound, and glad I am of it, 
indeed so I am." — •* I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Donoughoe, and now I shall deUin you no longer 
firom your good cheer of pototoes, which I dare say 
you foel eager to attook^ good night."— ^ Good night 
to your honor." 

August 10th. As I travelled with my own horses and 
peones, I was not at the mercy of those at the post 
house, by which means I was upon my journey long be- 
fore the travelling Hibernians were provided with 
mules. As I advanced, the country beoime more and 
more wooded, but I saw nothing that deserved the de- 
nomination of timber. We dMcended a vtry steep 
nnountain for a dbtance of four miles into a narrow 
valley, through whieh runs the river Pilcomayo, the 
first tributary stream of the Rio de la Plata, which I 
here crossed, at not very much less, 1 should suppose, 
than two thousand miles fi-om the mouth of that gigan- 
tic river. 

M. Humboldt give the followmg comparison of some 
of the ^at rivers of the new world. •• The Amaions, 
9940 miles in length; the Mississippi, ascenduif to the 
source of Missouri, 3445 miles. The Rio de b Plate, 
1590 miles." With all due submission to that great 
authority, b not thb latter river considerably uademted? 
(presuming it b here meant to trace it to the source of 
the Pilcomayo.) Ite sinuosities are certainly greater 
than those of the post road ftnm Buenos Ayres to 
Potoai, which can scarcely be estimated at less than 
1650 miles; to this add 200 miles, the dbtance fi-om 
Buenos Ajres to the mouth of the river, therabv mak- 
ing the Hio de U Pbta, sunposing it to run as direct as 
the post road, more than doO miles knger than Baron 
Humboldt considers it. On the other hand, if we trace 
it to the source of the Paraguay, it measuresv •* accord- 
ing to Uie best authorities, 2910 miles."* thus exeeed- 
ing by 090 miles the aforesaid measureoient of Baron 
Humboldt. 

The scenery that surrounds the pbce where the 
Pilcomayo b usuallycrossed on the Potosi roads b mag- 
nificently grand. The valley through which the river 
runs, is first seen from the top of a stupendous moun- 
Uin, over which the road b traced, and winds along ite 
steep and wooded aide to the base. A cluster of Indian 
bote may occasionally be seen — 

•* lmboMND*d btgh apon the mountala't brow, 
Or nodding orerUieairesinUiatgUdM below:" 

their peaceful and industrious inhabitents oootributuig 
firom their gardens to the pbntifiil sup|;^y of the roar- 
ket of Chuquisaea with barley, maixe, fruit, vegetebles, 
and sundry other necessaries. The river spreads ftom 
side to side of the vaUey in the rainy season, when it 
pours along with a promgious vblence, completoly ob. 
strueting the passage, but at the present perbd it b 
forded without any ineooyenience. On arriving at the 
opposite bank, the road winds up as steep a mountain as 
that we had just descended, and passes close by a ^iimta, 
which requires oiily the exercise cf a little taste and in- 
genuity upon the grounds immedbtely about it, to 
make it all that we can imagine of the romantb and 
the beautiihl as connected with a villa residence. 

A ride of about two hours through a very thinly m- 
habited country, with a fiiutful, though for the most 
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p«rt an utterly negflectod Mil, broaffbt us again in Tiew 
of the valley, which here takee a ecrpentine form, and 
displays at eveir bend of the stream all the varioas and 
most strikinf effects of Nature in her wildest mood. 

On approaehinf Choquisacai the first objects that meet 
the Yiew are the towers that rise ftom eaeh angle of 
the cathedral, then the domes and steoplee of namerons 
churclies and convents, foanded in the by -gone days^ of 
ecclesiastical domination* These convey to the mind 
of the stranger ideas nf space and grandeur that vanish 
upon his entrance into the town, which, however, pro- 
sents an appearance of neatness, cheer^lness, and re- 
spectability, surpassing any other upon the whole line of 
road from Buenos Ayres to Lima, a distance exceeding 
a thousand leagues. 

Chuquisaca, also called Plata, has till of late years 
been the residence of an archbishop, who lived here in 
splendour, and fared sumptuously every day; it was 
founded by one of Pixarro*8 officers, after bb dMolating 
conquest ef Peru, on the ruins of an ancient Indian 
town called in the Quichua language, Ckoqme*Ckaka^ or 
Bridge of Gold, from the treasures of the Incas that 
are said to have constantly passed through it on their 
vray to Cusco. It is now the capital of the republic ot 
Bolivia, and the archiepiscopal palace has become that 
of the president. 

I did not arrive unprovided with letters of introduc- 
tion to residents in Chuquisacai«mongst whom the fol- 
lowing persons were of most consequence. 

Don Juan Bemabe y Modern, minister of financOi a 
liberal-minded worthy man, a strong advocate for the 
encouragement of emigrants from Europe, particularly 
flrom Ireland. He was lodged in a very humble manner, 
according to European ideas of the dignity of a minister 
of state. The house in which he resided was indeed 
sufficiently spacious for any rank and pomp, but Don 
Juan occupied only two small rooms, out of the best of 
whidi he removed for the purpose of accommodating 
me, which he did in the kindest manner, lending me a 
table and chair, and making me in every respect as 
comfoilable as lus scanty supply of furniture would ad- 
mit of: a negro slave slept upon a rug at his door in 
the corridor, and lit his candle when he came home at 
night from the government house, where he lived with 
the president, and where he held his office. Senor Ma- 
dero, who is an old Spaniard, had considerable property 
in these richly laden Spanish frigates, that were attack- 
ed by English cruisers on their passage to Cadiz in 
1803, and Uown up with several miUions of dollars ; 
and as the British government, iriiich I am inclined to 
think is not generdly known, compensated all persons 
who had private property in those frigates, Senor Ma- 
dero received his share, from which act of justice he 
has formed the highest opinion of the honour and in- 
te^ty of the British nation. 

Don Jacnndo Infknte, a Spaniard by birth, and origi. 
nally in the military service of ^win, now a colonel m 
the Cc^ombian army, and minister of the interiori n 
this republic, a young man of undeniable talents and 
considerable ability as a speaker in the congress, wliere 
he leads the ministerial party. He received me with 
much civility, expressed strong hopes that our specula- 
tion would prove successful, and offered his services in 
whatever way they mirht be thought usefuL 

Don Francisco Me&iros, minister of the supreme 
court of justice, a generous and liberal-minded man. 

The Reverend Don Julian Jos^ de Urreta, peniten- 
<Mrio, and canon of the cathedral, another liberaLmind- 
ed, fHenifly, good felloW; in personal appearance 
precisely Don Quixote, and possessing all his good 
qualities. 

Don Nicolas Leon, deacon of the cathedral, who 
obligingly showed me the curiositiee, and all that re- 
matued of the immense riches in plate and jewels, 
whidi, before the revolution, were possessed by the 
cathedral of Ohuquisaoa. 

Senora Doiia Petrona Canete, a lady of good fiunily 
and oBoe of wealth, who sent her servant to receive my 
linen for washing, and, if requisite, fora eomponeria (to 
repair H) : a little act, independmitly of its convenience, 
sufficient to prove her wish to oblige a stranger. 

Don Mareelino Antonio Pefiaruida, advocate of the 
supreme court of justice, whose character gave me cause 
to regret that I bad not an importunity of making his 
acquaintance. 

Don Jos6 Frias, a merchant, of one of the most ex- 
tensive and respectable firms in South America, who, 
upon my presenting my letter of introduolieD, received 
me like a brother. A place was assigned to me at the 
head of hb taMe with unoeremonious boepitality ; my 



in his lai|fe estaUishment I can never think oi the 
kindness I experienoed firom Don Pep<, (the fiimiliar 
term for Joseph,) without the w aimest sentiments of 
IrMndship towards him. This kindness was doubly im- 
portant in a town where no hotel, no house of public 
accommodation of any kind, is to be found — a proof of 



the slight intercourse of strangers, who, when any hap- 
pen to arrive, are generaUy fbniished with a letter of in- 
trodnotion, whieh obtains for them a comer where to 
spread their saddle doths, as I before had occasion to 
mention, and an invitation to the fiunUy table to partake 
of the 9opa and fochera. 

When I called at the palace to wait upon the presi- 
dent, I was not a little surprised at seeing in the apart- 
ments many luxurious articles of furniture, the manu- 
fiicture of London and Paris ; the walls also were hung 
with a profiisioQ of French inrints firom Mannontel*s 
story of ibe Incas of Peru, and fit>m Chateaubriand's 
favourite little tale of Atala, with sundry portraits of 
Bonaparte's distinguished generals. Sucre received me 
in a very friendly manner. 1 informed him of the oro- 
test of our chief commissioner's draft, and with deep 
mortification admitted the discredit into which it had 
thrown us, but expressed my belief that all just claims 
would be speedily satisfied. Sucre remarked, that it ^ 
peered a etrange proceeding, for a tompania dn comer* 
etan/es de ia Chwi Briiania to send so large an esta- 
blishment into a fiireign country, so for fixNn home, upon 
so expensive a speculation as that of mining, not only 
without fionds and without any arrangement to obtain 
1h»m, but apparently withont even any intention of sup- 
plying them. ** I know not," continued he, good-hu- 
mouredly, ** on which side folly is most gli^g, or 
which party is most to blame, — ^whether those who 
raised and oespatched this expedition without money, or 
those who embarked m it, and left their homes without 
considering how they were to be 8U|»ported, much less 
how they were to carry their gigantic plans into effect ! 
Lo$ tenores IngUsei must have been reading the history 
of El Dorado with a little more credulity than it de- 
serves, if th^ imagined that the precious metals were 
to be obtained witt»ut labour and expense ; for, although 
it is true that they abound in this country, they cannot 
be had for noUiing^ any more than the materials of 
which we build our houses." 

Thinks I to myself, (and it was the first time the 
thought struck me) the president is right ; for even the 
stones with which streets are paved, I take it, are not 
obtained without labour, and labour requires mcm^. 
What a happy circumstance would it have been mr 
many persons, had some really clever fellow explained 
this uttle matter to the directors of the Potosi, La Paz, 
and Peruvian Mining Association ! 

My conversation with the president ended by his giv- 
ing me every encouragement to follow up the specula- 
tion, which he had be^ led to understand must, under 
proper management, prove successful ; but, on assuring 
me of every protection in his power, he candidly ob- 
served, that with respect to protested bills, or claims 
such as Don Felix Castro was about to make, the laws 
were already established and the executive could not 
interR^e, but that there was no r^^ison to doubt the im- 
partial distribution of justice, which the president 
presumed was all I required. I thought the pre- 
sumption reasonable enough, but somehow or other, in 
my zeal, I expected more man justice on my side, for 1 
considered it very hard indeed that Don Felix Castro 
should make a pieoe of work about a few thousand dol- 
lars, which he had advanced on the credit of a company 
of gentlemen, who had set forth to the world in the 
prospectus of their association, that they had a capital 
of ** One miUion pounds sierling,** with a clause that 
** it might be increated if deem^ advisable." This, I 
imagined, ought to satisfy any reasonable person ; but 
there are some persons never satisfied, and Don Felix 
Castro may be one of these ; he seems not to care one 
fiirthinfir about our printed million, although it b men- 
tioned m three different places in our prospectus : what 
he wants and insists upon, is his own hard cash back 
again — que verguenza ! (what a shame !) 

The President Sucre is in appearance about thirty- 
eight years of age, tall and thin, with mild prepossessing 
manner and diffident address; he b a man of talent, 
liked by all who desire the good of the country, and, in 
the existing state of things, he is certainly the best 
choice that could have be^ made to fill the arduous, 
troublescmie, and thank^pss office of supreme chief of 
the new republic of Bolivia. Sucre keeps 



without restraint upon himself or impoebg H ipta 
otbers. He is very desirous of acquiring the EngSi 
lai^^nage, and Colonel OK>)nor, who hasbeen fitsmeod- 
ly mstructer, t<dd me that his progrets wm exeeeMj 
quick, and that it was his maxim never to rire up i 
point or pass over a sentence uqtil he thofoofUy onda. 
stood it» 

Having just mentioDed the name of a vnydiitin- 
guished officer in the patriot senrioe of Soofh Amak^ 
one who, in her great cause, has fought throQ|;li tki 
^ war of death,"t fVom its sanguinary comiBeDoeiMBt 
to its triumphant close ; who, b^ his vaJoor and abilitki 
as a soldier, has reaped unfkdmg honoers, and by In 
conduct and acquirements as a gentleman baa gained aii. 
versal esteem : it is with a degree of pride and iltii&c. 
tion that I here mention that person as my noatintiaile 
friend. We are told fW>m high authority— aacnd autho- 
rity, I believe— that ** all men are nataraBj decd^' 
Coming fixmi such a somrce I dare not eoolTadict At 
humiliating censure, but I do not apprehend that tlie 
^ Accusing Spirit" will record as a crime my aiMrtii;, 
that all those virtues which usuaUy distinguin Mneeritj 
and uprightness of mind are oonspicuowdy marked ii 
the lite and conduct of Colonel Francis Bordelt(K)(Mr. 

In visiting the churches and convents of thh eitj, 1 
saw, amongst several neglected paintings, aome fev fat 
ones that Iwd been intn^nced from S^dn and Itslj ^ 
the Jesuits. I procured a Magdalene, painted ifa 
pand, of the school of Pietro Perugino, or Andm M 
Sarto. Be it which it may, or be it neithw , i mn 
sweet and placid countenance never was denpei viA 
greater truth in giving expreesioo to the saulifiod. 
The beholder feels assured — 
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Tliat God and coodneae is bcr medHation." 



Neither did a prettier foot ever grace a lovely fouk 
form, than that which the painter has represented bat, 
in the full perfection of his enchanting art 

I also |n>ocured a set of paintings on religions sa^ 
by the Indians of Cusco, who are celebrate for their ^ 
genuity in painting. They imitate the finest ctHovm, 
particularly of the flesh, with wonderful exBctnesi;^ 
considering^ they have had no school nor ooinpeteol & 
struction, it cannot surprise that their ftces, thoi^ 
generally very pretty, are always without chancer s 
expression. In their drapery, they exercise tbcir m 
fancy, which they imagine (and no doubt it soito tk 
taste of their customers) is the more to be admired tk 
more costly the performance ; and under this isam 
sion, we find the robes of the Virgin, of Joseph, iwJ^ 
all fovourite saints, profusely covered with ahminf gw 
and silver, so claborately executed, as to be capeUeu 
exciting the envy of the most ingenious Chinese tial 
ever pamted the nill-dress robe of a mandarin. 

The Indians of Cusco are likewise famed for mkinf 
(of alabaster, I believe) little figures and dolls of f^ 
beauty, very superior to any articles of the kind nae 
in Europe. These meet,,or ratlier used to meet, wila» 
ready sale for churches, chapels, convents, *°*^ ^ '"f'j 
ments of apartments in the houses of rich and poiv ; i>^ 



up no state 

beyond a good table ; I have seen him walk in, uninrit 

^, ed, to the evening Itfr/tt2ta« without the least ceremony. 

peooes, horses, and moles, were equally weu disposed of and join in an tlw little trifling of fomiliar conversation. 



♦ Antonio Jose de Sucre was bom In 1793, at C«m"*iJ!*!i, 
xuela. He ••ntered the army In 1811, and terveJ wHIi <»«*]U 
Miranda. He afterwards tiecame fkvoaraMy known fivaf^' 
intelligence, and valour, under Piar, the '»*^'^°_^'f^^Z 
mingled in ihe political warfare of the BUCceediBgpfnod,ininw 
unial fortune of the South American officeia. He l»'«*"V7 
1883 aecond in command i.f Ihe lib. raiiar army of Pero, e^' 
ina of 10,000 men. Bolivar having quitted the army in A«dp< 
1824, Sucre dis|ilayed consummate akiil in the antooos *^l^. 
terly roovcmpnti which followed, in the mountainous ''?*Skt. 
Peru, marching and coontermarcMng for the »pace <»^*^'^J*^ 
But the impatience of the troopa havmg biougbt on •»?*'*■" 
the field of Ayaciu ho, Dec. 9th, im, the mnrt bnilUJ «^ 
fought in South America, which resulted in the Ion ^J^^ 
royaliatK, and the capture of the viceroy, T^ ^*"**' JS'IISm/ 
ing up bio viwory, entered Cuxt^o in triompb. Tfceojy . 
Olancu, killed in an affliir wlih his own troops. ««»"P'*^\f 
delivery of Upper Pern, and Sucre remained in ^^'JZ^. 
authority aa supreme chief, until a rt^lsr f^^^^S^IfllLw 
eatabHhhed. The new oongreas assembled in May, IfflB. w'^ 
the fundamental code of Bolivia fr m Bol»Mr, and Pocre r^ 
e<1 ; but he was elected president, contrary to "'•^"L <> 
Wh. n the revolution at Lima bn»ke out in 1887, »■ ^JJ,!?!** 
lombian tioopa there overturned the government ™ JJ*[.T^i i. 
trampled under font the Bolivian code, Sucre gav^ nodes «b»^ 
terrotned neutrality. This did not prevent ""^■^SSiS^te*' 
tnrbance, which eventuated in on Inaurreciron, ia wWca "^ ^ 
was dangerously wounded, and lost an ann. In »|^*j'; ^^ 
now broki' out between Peru and Colombia, Sucre ww*^ 
which terminated in the battle of Tarqui, and the n°*JJ^ ji 
feat and capitulation of the Peruvians nnder Genrro ]*j^^ 
18». Sucre now becama a member of the coswtoestw^-j^ 

1830, and on his return to Ouilo frova ttw^ *><'4[f*2^'^r^ittf» 
in the neighbourhood of Pssio, hi June 1830, ^^^"J^Jl^^^ 
enemies, says the EncvdopMha Americana, or ay an F"— 
rtvala, is not aaoertalned.— JCd. 

t OasrradesmsrCswaathetwaalqfwhlckaaa 
riodof Uis revohrttonaiy war was d i al gna i wl 
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the trade, including that of bulls, rosaries, and cruci- 
fixes, is now evidently on the decline. I offered, how- 
e?er, eighty dollars to a person, to whom eighty dollars 
were an object of consideration, for one of those doUs of 
Cosco, but I doubt if I could have prevailed upon the 
owner to part with it for thrice the sum, not on account 
ofitB intrmsic value, though that was something, but on 
account of its sacred consequence as the "household 
God.** It liBpresented the infant Saviour naked, sitting 
in the lap of another doll, representing the virgin Mo- 
ther ; the hair of the head and eyel^o^s were formed of 
native capillary silver, and the nails of the fingers and 
toes were repr^ented in ffold. 

I visited the very han&ome hall of the congress dur- 
ing the sitting of the deputies, and heard in the noble 
Castilian tongue several flights of eloquence cm the new 
and important subject of civil and religious liberty, 
which was discussed with great liberality, even by many 
o{ the clergy. The custom of remaining seated during 
the whole oi the debate, even while spewng, has a pe- 
culiarly awkward appearance, and the consiant practice 
of spitting is a breach of decorum which no English- 
man can patiently witness. 

The ladies of Chuquisaca are celebrated for their affa- 
bility to strangers ; that they are deservedly so, 1 had 
sundry opportimities of knowing, during my agreeable 
residence among them. Their dispositions, hke those of 
the South American ladies in general, have been justly 
defined as being a happy medium between French viva- 
city and £nglii3i reserve. Their Skces are handsome and 
their figures good: their carriage, like "Spain's dark- 
glancing daughters** from whom they descend, is easy, 
genteel, and graceful, without any of that air maniiFe^ 
80 much studied by the French ladies, or any of that 
want of air and grace so conspicuous in our own. 

In the eveninff, many "black-eyed m^ds,** may be 
seen displaying meir neatly-turned ankles on the prome- 
nade, where, in brilliancy of eottunUf they resemble the 
fashionables of the Tuileries, whose dress is now be- 
ginning to be sfenerally worn, and its periodical changes 
regularly received fi*om Buenos A3rre8, where many 
French marehandes de modet have flourishing establish- 
ments. At church, or in religious processions, that be- 
coming Spanish dress, the batqvinay is stiU continued, 
and the fan, a plaything very adroitly used and kept in 
perpetual motion, is a never-failing acconipaniment. 

After the promenade, tertuliai take place, to which 
strangers may go uninvited, assured of a cordial recep- 
tion. The conversation will be found quite as apiriluel^ 
ud to the fiill as profound, as conversations generally 
are at any other routs or assemblies, not excepting even 
those of the highest circles in the most enlightened capi- 
tals of Europe. I entertain no apprehension of this be- 
Ing considered excessive praise; for wEat is there to 
iraiee in the general conversation of any of our fash- 
onable parties ? 

But, although I consider the conversation in South 
Vmerican (erttdiat as lively and interesting as. general 
»nversation in European assemblies, I by no means 
>vcrlook the sterling merits of my fair countrywomen, 
7 hose superior mental accomplishments, and, take them 
Jl in all, their superior personal charms, place them, be- 
yond all comparison in the universe, pre-eminent. 

The free and courteous manners of the South Ameri- 
an ladies have induced some travellers hastily to con- 
lude that these are open invitations to flirtation and un- 
sremonious familiarity ; but it is well known how prone 
len ore to interpret as advances to themselves the 
i^htest unguarded expression or incautious action of a 
male, although, at the time, her every inward thought 
lay bo pure as the snowy fleece from heaven. I am 
>und in candour to say thus much, because I myself 
ive sometimes presumed to think a lady*s condescen- 
on love, and have kissed with impassioned delight the 
iendlj proffered hand of her who would never suflfer 
e to touch her lips. I do not, however, mean to hold 
e shield of purity over the whole of South America, or 

maintain that her daughters differ from those of other 
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The morning costume of the South American ladies, 
hen at home, generally speaking, is precisely that 
orn in Spain, (perhaps I mi^ht add in France and the 
hole continent,) a slovenly dishabille on a slattern per- 
n, which to on Englishman is altogether revolting ; he 
nnot reconcile himself, when on a mormng visit, to 
eeting in the saloon a party of ladies, no matter how 
jidsome, w^ith hair tossed and tumbledi, or stuck round 
ith a chevaux-d/e-frixe of papiUoties, If his eyes basb- 
Ily sink from the view, tney are met at the other ex- 
smity by <M shoes worn into shabby slippers, down at 



heel, and exoosin^ manifi>ld wrinkles in the neglected 
stockings. If the shawl, long discarded from ^Bnamen- 
tal dress, and now serving omy as a morning Imipjper, 
happens to escape the grasp with which it is held in 
front by fingers sometimes tipped with ebony, or should 
slip accidentally from the shoiilders, the absence of stays 
betrajTs the loose and defenceless state of the person, 
and perchance exposes the necessity of a change of 
linen. Huddled in a comer of an unfurnished apart- 
ment, and sitting somewhat in the eastern style on small 
square rugs spread on the ground, or upon a kind of 
stage raised a few inches above it, they pass the live-long 
day generally without any occupation, though needle- 
work in some places is carried to perfection, but " that 
sweetest of all human enjoyments,** books, is never seen. 
This statte of slovenliness, indolence, and ennut, lasts 
till evening, when a stranger is astonished at Uie meta- 
morphosis which takes place ; not more surprising is the 
transformation' of the chrysalis firom its torpid, unsightly 
state, to that of the gay butterfly sporting in the air, 
" rivalling the flight of birds and the brifliancy of the 
peacock.** Both young and old then sally forth in cos- 
tume elegant and becoming, sometimes too piut deganie 
que modeste — then indeed is every ntocking braced up 
with scrupulous tightness for the public promenade, 
where many an admirinsr e^e is attracted to the taper 
limb, that displays itself with so much grace in that 
" stately ele|fance of walk** for which the whole race of 
%anish ladies are unrivalled.* 

How delighting ^d delightful it is to observe one of 
these lovely creatures, pacing in triumphant majesty on 
the promenade, particularly when attired in the silken 
bagquina y matUUla^ which at every gesture exhibits 
the line of beauty in pleasing and palpable symmetry. 
Then, again, those charming little pedestals, the feet i 
We need not, if we could, describe the interest and in- 
telligence that reside in a pretty foot It is flill of 
sense and meaning, and speaks nnuttorable things. 

Before! lefl Chuquisaca, I had the pleasure of learn- 
ing firom my friend Colonel 0*Conor, that he had ob- 
tained employment at high wages for Christopher 
Donoughoe, Owen Flaherty, and Paddy Curry, whom 
he engaged to assist in the busy work of converting a 
spacious convent into a ooUege of arts and sciences, 
which when complete, will perhaps be considered the 
fairest monument that could have been erected to re- 
cord the liberality and good judgment of the flrst free 
gSvemment that has ruled this country. 

There is already a college at Chuquisaca, of which 
the principal is a dignitary of the catheidral, Don 
Manuel Martin de la Santa Cruz, a man of acknowledg- 
od abilities as a scholar ; and perhaps it is of greater 
importance to the rising generation under his tuition 
that he is also a man of t^orant principles, and an encou- 
rager of liberal ideas, which seems to promise that the 
genius and talent of youth will be turned to a better ac- 
count than when conflned, as heretofore, within the 
narrow limiU of a monastic education. 

The ministers of religion, who have hitherto ruled 
with an unoontrolhtUe authority, have in part volunta- 
rily renounced and in part been very unceremoniously 
stripped of the power which, as a body, th^y so unbe> 
oomingly usurped, and in many instances so disadvan- 
tageously exercised in all the excess of austerity and 
rigour. Their capricious tyranny has ended with that 
of the government which supported it 

To deny that abuses still exist would be to deny the 
darkness of night; but the fimaticism of religion has assur- 
edly ceased to have either dominion or support The cler- 
gy are no where considered, as certain declaimers in 
their zeal have imagined them to be, haughty, inexorable 
despote,. They are received in society, as they are 
justly entitled to be, *^with all gladness** as compa- 
nions, and are every where respected as friends ** wor- 
thy of double honours.** Friendly, indeed, I have ever 
found them in this and every other country in which I 
have travelled where their influence extends, and Eng- 
lishmen of every denomination must in gratitude ac- 
knowledge as much: they must own also, after a little 
travellinflr and mixing with foreign society, that our 
own prejudices, whether as a nation or a sect, soon ap- 
pear to us as unworthy, inveterate, and unjust, as those 
of any other under the sun; they will admit that no set 
of men in their private character have been so inju- 
riously aspersed b^ the cankered tongue of slander as 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, among whom are to be 
found as many and as bright examples of piety, benevo- 



* See " Spain in 1830,'* by Henry D. Inglis, a most interesting 
and instroctive book.'-i:^. 



lence, and all goodness, as in any other dasa of the 
community. And with reference to past ages, we may 
name characters to equal, no doubt, hut certainly not 
to surpass, those of Las Casas, Francis de Sales, Kene- 
lon, Massilion, Bossuet, and a host of others equally 
eminent and revered, who "adorned their own times, 
and live in the admiration of the present. But, in spite 
of all the abuses that exist in the moral, religious, and 
political state of this hemisphere — and in what country 
do abuses not exist 7— in spite of all the clouds of dark- 
ness that remain and may continue to linger on this ho- 
rizon, yet through thein may be seen in the distance, 
what never appeared before, a perspective of improve- 
ment, of liberal feeling, of happiness, and (according to 
the destinies of nations) of awaiting glory; these, the 
legitimate offspring of freedom, though yet but young, 
cannot fail to grow with the growth of the parent. 
Liberty, deplorably violated as her sacred character has 
been, has nevertheless infused a spirit into all the insti- 
tutions of the country, the benefite of which are already 
felt ; but the^realest of all benefite immediately arising 
from Spanish emancipation, and that from which every 
other improvement must follow, is the diflfusion of 
knowledge by means of public Instruction. 

19th. Left Chuquisaca, well pleased with mj visit, 
and with every person in public and private life with 
whom I had had communication. On the 21st I arriv- 
ed at Potosi, where I was particularly strupk with the 
luxury of enjoying in quiet the individual possession of 
my bed — a circumstence really too important to be 
passed over without apprising future travellers of the 
comfort that awaito them here, afler a visit to the gay 
little city of Chuquisaca ; and, if they happen to be in 
that stete of life called •* bachelorship,** they cannot 
fail, from the moment the candle is extinguished, on 
stepping into bed at Potosi, to congratulate themsehres 
on the enviable lot of *^ single bkssedness.** Know, 
then, that the delightful climate of Chuquisaca attracts, 
not only all the fiishionables of the republic of Bolivia 
to reside in the capital, but it also encourages to a de- 
gree of intolerable excess the breed o^— fleas. These 
tormentors infest every house in Chuquisaca, and per- 
sons unaccustomed to them need not think of going to 
bed if re^e be the object. In Potosi, the temperature 
is unfavourable to insects and reptiles of every sort, 
save and except one particular kind, against which 
common cleanliness is a sufficient guard, but for which 
the Indians have a most extraordinary teste, as they 
actually dispose of them as monkeys do when they 
cateh them on examining each other. I have frequent- 
ly heard the Fotoeinos remark, that when they went 
for any short time to Chuquisaca, they never enjoyed 
sleep until their return home, a remark which I have 
recently had an opportunity of knowing to be strictly 
true. 

September 3d. I have this day received a despbteh 
from our directors in London; the contente of which 
forcibly remind me of the saying of the sage: "" A house 
divided against itself must fall !** 

The subject was as follows :— 

**A difference has arisen between the three directors 
who signed the charter of the ship Potosi and the other 
directors. The former caH upon the latter to indem- 
nify them against any consequences under their liability 
as charterers ; which the other direct(»« decline doing, 
until the former have paid up the call upon all their re- 
served shares, pursuant to a resdution of a board : this 
the charterers have thought proper not to accede to, and 
have intimated their intention to send out powers to 
seize the cargo of the ship, as the surest mode of pro- 
tecting their own interests.** • 

This communication appeared to me to be enveloped 
in a prodis^ous deal of mystery. The directors desire, 
that ** the diseloture be considered as made in strict Mii> 
fidence^ and confess that they **folt a hesitation** m 
making it, until they recollected that our chief commis- 
sioner was also president of the association. 

I have puzzled myself to discover why it was wiidied 
to keep secret firom the shareholders a subject of so 
much importance, and have at length concluded, that the 
concealment must be pounded upon that innate mo- 
desty which blushes with painfbl sensibility at the ex- 
posure of its meritoriops deeds. The directors likewise 
stete, that they *^feel well assured that every effort will 
be exerted by lu to relieve them from their anxious situ- 
ation of difficulty and embarrassment** This assurance 
was no more than a foeling of justice due to themselyes 
and to us, and emanated, no doubt, from a well-knoini 
precept, whidi interdicte every sentiment of se lfishne s s , 
and inculcates none other than the pure fNrinoiples of 
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troth, bOBadr, and 
onto Mhsn u thon wontdst, Atv" Uadw thi* impres- 
■ion, "aTery effort" on our put iknli be exerted, and aw 
also lufs K rirbt to tipecf, although we may not feel 
iDtU auurtd, that every egmt mU be exerted on the part 
of the dirttUri to relieve lu, and all tfaeii other lenaats, 
firm) «i mtucioae atliMtim rf difficulty anil 

I forwarded the deapatch to our chieT . . 
brooded for an hour and a half o*er onr rniafbrtone, and 
tha»— " Away wilh melaneholj !" 

CHAPTER XX. 



u> rad of diS^rent ahadea of brightneM ; the d^erencc 
In the ihadea, ariaing probably, in a great degree, from 
tha Tarying tempentore of the climate of the country 
which they inhabit, fiwn the intense heat of the tcnrid 
toat to the cold of the vicinage of mow. But in order 
to present an exact idea of the priniitiTe Americana, aJ- 
.maat ■■ many deaeriptioiu are requisite ai there are no. 
tioDB or trib^i yet, aa in Europe, all oationa, ootwith- 
■tanding diatinct langrnagea, mannera, and coatomii, baTe 
aomewhat in cominon, ao do all the Americana preeen' 
ftatarea of raaemblance and a limilor boae ol character.' 

The Femvian Indiana are a atronff. health^r ^""i, ■>" 
goterally laboiioni, for every kind of labour la perKirm 
td by Ihsin. In Fotoai, bowerer, the minera, all In 
diana, hxTe aoquired a character for habiti of idleneai 
and a prepenaity to de&and their einployera, which i 
mod be admitted ia not altwether without fonndatiou, 
tboogb I think the oaoaea of the erila complained of 
nay be tnuwd to haroh treatment, or to unvrarranlable 
eiactiona of some Kirt, aggreaaion being aa Ireqi 
one aide aa delinqoency oa the other. 

Thoaewho have been so long occuatomed to tr 
oppreaaed people aa alaves, and have been taught to eon- 
■ider them below the acale of humanity, do not on oil 
occaaioD* reooUect, that the ae?ere otruggle they have so 
•nooenflilly snati^ied, in ahoking off a gallmg Tr>" 
&om (heir own necks, hai also relieved the Indii 
fi'om Iheira, and that, in the eye of the newly .estsbijah- 
•d Uwa, for which both ckssea have equally shed their 
blood, they an dow, for tlM first time, on on equality. 
^Hm knowledge vS these ftcta baa not yet thoroiwbly 
•obdned old prejodieea, and therefore the poor Imflaos 
^ ocoaneoall* exposed to the hanghtin e aa, granny, 
and injustice of ungracious nuateis. 

I kaow fivm experience, that by proper management, 
their Emits and tlw diaadvantagaa arising fiom them 
may be guarded against, and in a great degree Correct- 
ed. ' A Htam, or i? it be thought more amlioable, the 
adder, will tiim when trod upon, and will then reaent 



tbe mjury : so baa it been with Iheae Indians belbre 
now ; but, with kind usage, fair romuncratioo S>r their 
servioes, and an impartial conduct towards them, they 



•re perfectly tractable, and beoome good, faithfiil, and 
willing servanta. Daring my residence at Potoai, I 
iiBVB had occasion to em[£)y many Indians, as well mi- 
Dsrs OB those of other tntdes and occupations ; there ia 
no want of hands, as it has been generally supposed, 
and I cannot aay that I have any cause of complaint 
against themj they performed Iha work for which they 
were engaged to the best of their abilities, and at the 
comtdetion of it I paid them their hire. Sunday, after 
the Lout of early mass, is the customary time of pay- 
ing the nuDers, and all per s ons employed in the ingt- 
nisi; thiapradiee I did not adhere to, having preftrred 
■ettling all such mattera, so &t as I bad control, on 
aatai£y «vening. 

in the coort 
lea by their 
le engaged in 
for instance, 
nmpanians I 

tarn, without 
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OS they stood 
says express- 

«rageB,npan 
Dg misunder. 
lely, upon the 
mt of cur in- 

Potod, and 
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ight have been worth five in Eki(^aiid; bnt the e 
pie, DoMhe vahie, determined me upon giving a o 
of infiidte importance to the case, ^fter tM depreda- 
tion had been_ made known to me, and when the work- 
men had assembled to receive their week's wages, two 
shillings per diem each man, 1 called them all into my 
office, merely for the Hske of exhibiting myself in the 
highest poasible degree of dignity (a clerk never looks 
■0 dignified ss behind his own counter) and whilst they 
stood like culprits in humility before me with tbeir hats 
off, [ sat proudly elevated upon my jadgroonfcaeat with 

Sfaat on, and in my hand a pen, juat emblem of my 
oe, it is true, but at the same time calculated to con- 
vey terror to the mind of the thief^ who knew tbst, if 
detected, i should instantly employ it in an anilicatioo 
to the alcalde for the inniction of fine and imprison- 
ment. W^en 1 had filed the attention of the ]Mrty, 1 
commenced the dread inquisition. Alas ! many of their 
ferefathers, lor crimes of aa little note, or even the bare 
' byamor. 



it will appear that even he waa obdorately rdentleaa. I 
pnt the quMtinn — " Who stale my [nck-axeT" — dead ai. 
lence; each looked at each, and all looked at me. 



some of you know, and I, too, must know, before I pay 
you one rial of your wages." I then proceeded to ques- 
tion each individual by nani& 

" Gregorio Medraira, did you ateal the {Sick-axe I" — 
" Aa, Srtjir." 
" MaroeltDO Gusylla, did you T" — " Y» I no, StXar." 
* Bernandino Mnrqoete, did yoa steal Ihepick-aieT" 
— " Nt, Sciier.'' 
" Nepomuoeno Hamani, did yoo V — " As, SeUm-." 
''CaaiiBtn>Cbambi,didyou?"— "//"SiSeftar." And so 
on through the whole Ust, with the same profitless remit. 
The Indians, like the lower class of Irish, preserve in- 
violable secrecy reapecting their own concerns ; 
former is looked upim aa a wretch unworthy 
among henttt nm, or if permitted to live is loatl 
demim. Aasured, therefore, tliat I should never i 
in detecting the octu^ thief, although we all well knew 
he was one of the party preaent, I proceeded to jodgment 
upon all of them. " Know then, AsmusM NtMS, {dear 
brothers) that my sentence is ikit, Ihal &e major domo 
do now, immediately, and on the spot, put into his hit 
as many grains of rnou ss there are of you hero present; 
that those grains aliall be all white, save one, which shall 
be blaok ; and he who draws that black grain shall pay 
for a new piekaie." Here coastemalion became general 
and evident, but, from the natural darkness of the Indian 
discover the delinqoent 



major-domo, 
your hat weil—ohske it! I say, that r 
of partisJity may be entertained. Let each 
cession now put hia hand in and lake one groin 
then withdraw it, taking care to keep his hand shnt, and 
not to open it until otd^ed so to do." This being done, 
they all stood before me with their right arms stretched 
oat at filll length, and the hand firmly closed. '•Now 
for the detection of the thief! — Open' — Que 
(Whslisall this?) Major-domo! what ia the n 
this V said I, for to my astonishment nvezj band was 
empty ! " I really don't know, sir, they must hsve 
drawn the grains and swallowed them, (or not a single 
my hat!" said tlie major-domo, turning 
downwards to prove that nothing wsi 
there. Anuuemcnt was at its height ; it was evidently b 
case of bruxeria (witchcraA) mirn juf dtmonio! (flu 
devil ia in tha. dice.) Juaquinito Sambrano observed 
that it was the miraculous interference of Saint Dimas,* 
to prove that there was no thief among them. But, noL 
withstanding my aurpriae and confusion, I determined 
that the saint should not keep mj [ucksxe without paying 
desired the major-domo to give me his hat, 
up<ni examining which, the bruxeria was eiplsined. 
obeying my order to " shake the hat well," every gri 
of maiie absconded through a rent in the crown, and t 
' ng covered with thick straw matting, they fell 
unheard. We therefore proceeded with more 
caution to a second drawing, when the black bean appear- 
the show of hands, in that of Basil Colomayo, from 



orJomi 






Potosl From thai 
hour I never heard of any [nt&ring in either mio' 
ingenio. 



CHAPTER XXL 

JoomtT lo Onuo— The Iferll and Salit Aaiiimj-'Otiiliiimi 
af tbs iBdlsas ■aulmof uwnsunlvrlliics-BtfcBioaisai 
cowiacsi lit rsn— A nocnunai Joumtj— HlsHf-(»ih-h 

September 9th. By the arrival of a petsoa figmOmi, 
I was informed that our uent inlhalliiwa,toeW[ 
had sent the late packet fiwn the directm, tv be fa. 
warded thence to General Feroiasien, bad beta tlaettb 
some time, and that hia return was uanrtsin. Ai iln 
of the utmost importance thai oo delay (boild lUad tk 
delivery of that packet to onr chief eomniisiiiion, I » 
deavoured lo procure a propia (special mcaii^),ki 
this being a stormy, inclement season of lliejeujn 
unable to do so uiuier the sum of two himdrnl ai S^ 
dollars, wliich in the existing slate of our tflunlvH 
unwilling,and indeed unable, lo disburse- l 



of this eircumetsnoe, I held it lobe a good muim, una 
to do that by auc^r which I could do DijidL !ln 
over, I was determined that the directen should uttt 
deceived in their expectation, that etenf c^ mU li 
exerted in their cause. I therefore left Hr.ScrinDny 
charge of our concema, and, mounting idj Ibaiy Tk- 
tuga, accompanied by my servant <hi el Cart di Ttt 
man, and a peon upon Matqurea, a good (dilmii](,(h 
alfitrja* containing bread and cheese, ud Aifa M 
with oguarilifitte, I leil Potoai in the aftenwoo, tu tli 
journey to Oruro, about two hundred mila diliil, 
which in this country is thought aa little aCaink 
fiom Edmonton to Ware- 
About a league and a half from Poton ii i nj ur. 
row pass, coll^ Ihe puerioi the solid rackitisi{ik 
ruptly on oach side to the height of betveeitnul 
three hundred feet, and in some places indkiifBu 
oeariy to loach at the top. The cooverten to Cm 
tianity have induced the Indians to beiirni thai Ibti 
traordinary fissure wss occasioned by the deiOiiin'' 
lest with Saint Anthony, who, of course, vmiiiiM^ 
former; bat the pleasantrr of the tale is in teca^t 
" iiillen angel" of a bmch of decorum, ibrtliiif tk 
Indiana themselves even in their unpcfiriRd Mb i> 
ciety. The srch fiend, say the monks, veitd ■( b^ 
himself outwitted by the saint, and, when retiiii; a 
comfited from his presence, slapped his lud d^ 
rously, and gave vent to hia rage with se niiicfaTi>n 
as to rend the surrounding mountains and ions tl"'* 
ing diasm ! To record t^ event, Ihe inu^ itiki 
fended Anthmy is pUced in a nidie in therodisit 
side of the road, where none pass it wiHioal i bosH 
:, and doubtless a doe feeling of mdiguiliii ' 
urteons insult, Ibr which the dowKut Int* 
humility m the connlenance of ths nint [^inly "'*' 
his shame even to tluB day- Such ore lbs bpMi i^ 
ligionists, who at one time held the sway owt "" 
people and over all the civilised world! 

I had imagined that, m the distance [ bii ilradTlit 
veiled in Peru, I must have seen every de«riplii»i" 
shape of rock and mountain in existence; biit,ul^' 
neyed on. the new and extraordinary s««rj ^ * : 
played itselfut every turn, reminded me thai to ™*J 
of nature's marvelloua works is endicss, sniJ H* fm J 
her invention ineihanstible. On (his dsy't jooran, » 
ten leagues, to the romantically situiled Indiui ofcl"* 
Yocallo, 1 saw rocks and mountaina oTaMreear^^■ 
pearance and of more fantastic form than uj T "'r 
observed. Upon the sides of some of lb« """"^ 
were the remains of walls, buill in regutir sitjo i^ 
tliem fi-om their base to their summits, fon""^*^ 
on which, or between which, the Indians in ^Jl ^ 
cultivated their crops; but where these sipw " "J^ 
population and industry arc to be seen, tU i» ^f"' , 
hte, and no human habitation enits in ibatvap''^' 
hood. ^^ 

10th. On the plains and in the valleya I »* "°^ 
flocks ofhunas with their young : these •''''"^''J'*^ 
near (hem, face towards you, raise their stalely ooWJ^ 
their ears, and eismine you with their fins Urp [J* 
a moat inquisitive msnner; bnt if you Vf^"^ 
they retreat, the sudden movement of me ^^fj- 
whole flock in motion, as is osual with ittrf- ' ^ 
saw ricunae and gunnacos, (a variety of &> '^^ 
preaching to the deer,) in greater nninben ■'•"'^^ 
fore ; the wild shrill bleat 'or neighing of the* M^ 
animals, when they perceive a stranger, hai ' P'Tj 
striking effect ui these vast regions rf "*™!La. 
silence. Duringlhe whole of this ^'■f'i^^^M- 
from ihe time it occupied, could not be JastMi ' 
five miles, I did not meet with s angle h™"" 'J^ 
occasionally I saw to the right and Ml rfwr "'*^ 
deserted dwellings of Indian*. Its rids « W""^ 
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wmriBome, owin; to Che coatmna] aaoent and dmccrn t of 
ruggtd moontainst and where 1 stopped for the night, 
which let in Yerv eold, I oonaidered myself fi>rtunate in 
6iidinff a. cover from the weather in the hut of a family 
of Indians, who had recently returned to their ruined 
village, and were Jiow actually its only inhabitants. 

I^agunillas, situated in a valley under rocky moun- 
tains of ooloMal magnitude, was lately a village of suffi- 
cient consideration to possess a church. But neither 
church nor cottage is spared in the undiscriminating 
ravages of civil war. Here every thing was utterly de- 
•troyed, every house unroofed and pulled down by tnx^ 
in their passage, either from a diabolical pleasure in mis* 
chie( or for u« convenience of friel, into which all the 
oombustiUe materials had been convoled. In civil war, 
tt must be observed, a country sufibrs nearly as much 
from friends as foes. Fire and sword, it is true, do not 
accompany the acts of the former, but still many injuries 
art inflicted by the troops even of the best discipfined 
armies ; besides this, provisions, necessaries, and contri. 
butioos, are sometimes levied upon the inhabitants in as 
liafparing,andofteninas sumaiary a manner, by friends 
at by oiemies. 

It may be unnecoosary to remark, that ''good enter- 
tainment for man and horse** was not to be haid at La^ 
nillas ; though, to my very agreeable surprise, an Indian 



In the eoorse oi this day's jooniey were to be seen, 
m well-choeen spots, many Indian vilhiges and de* 
tached dwellings, &r the most partin ruins. Up even to 
the very tops of the mountains, that line the valleys 
through which I have passodi I observed many ancient 
ruins, attesting a fenaer population where now all is 
desolate. Remains of a smular kind are to be seen in 
Spain, in nroof of a vast and industrious popi^lation in the 
time of the Moors, when that fine country rivalled in 
proqwrity the most flourishing in Europe. - 

Jn flying before the patriots of South America, the 
royal armies oonsnmfid bv fire whatever they could not 
destroy by the sword. The unofrending inhabitants who 
escaped death fled firom their villages to distant parts <^ 
the country, and did not again return ; leaving their dis- 
mantled abodes to record the down^ of the dominion 
of Spain, as their ancestors had be^ compelled to do, 
<m occasicii of their eonauest, under similar <^H"BitRf^t 
three centuries befinre. The Spaniards have taken their 
leave of Pern, in repeating that tragedy of desolation 
which, as historians, tradition, and remains, assure us, 
was eveiy where perfiirmed on their taking possession 
of it Unrelenting slaughter and indiscriminate destru&> 
tion marked the progress of Spanish conquest, and the 
nuns of towns and vwages in the present daj are mourn- 
ful evidence that similar acto have ■'gnilifftd their de- 

The traveller, as he journeys along, may imagine, in 
eomhining the past with the present, that lie is pursuing 
the track of an Attik, a Zingis, or a Tamerlane, who 



distant possessions, in that same age in which we are 
speaking, let us turn our view to the Netherlands under 
the ffovemment of ihe atrocious duke of Alva, and we 
shall there behold one continued scene of confiscation, 
imprisonment and death ; we shall find, that within the 
space of a few m<mth8, upwards of eighteen hundred per- 
sons, irithout distinction of age, sez, or condition, sufibred 
by the hand of the executioner alone : yet the duke of 
Alva*s thirst of blood was not satiated. His soldiers, 
like so many wdves, were let loose among the people, 
who saw that nothing less would satisfy their governor 
than their utter ruin; and, under this consideration, some 
histwians relate, that no less than a hundred thousand 
houses were ferwken W the inhabitants. It is however 
certain, that several of*^ the principalities were sensibly 
thinner, and some whde villages and smaller towns were 



have been repres e n t ed, like the ddnge, the tornado, and 
the hurricane^^to have involved every thing in one sweep, 
ing ruin. 

It would be an endless task to record the various re- 
lations I have heard ftoai these people on the rabbet of 
their disasters at difibrent periods of the war of inde- 
pendence. Often, after a day's ionmey, have I joined 
the cirofe round a fire, in the middle of sooie remaining 
apartment of a ruined dweUinjj^, and there, seated upon 
theskuUof anoz, listened with infinite interest to the 
descrij^dons of scenes of woe which the parties jpiesent 
had ^nfnesssd or sufiered in. So naturally do they re- 
late their j^ain unvarnished tale, as to excite in the lis- 



procured some barley straw §at my animals, a luxury 
not always to be obtained for them amon|^ the moun- 
tains of Peru. I know not how some English amateurs 
would like to perform fer^ or fifhr miles a day, with 
their own horses, upon such provender ; and yet, indiflbr- 
ent as it is, it oocasionB to us here a fi»eling of true de- 
light when we find that it can be had where we stop to 
rest. 

For the sake of celerity on my journey, I had not en- 
cumbered mvself with bed or bedding ; I therefere spread 
my saddle-ciotha J la Oautka upon the floor of the hut, 
on which the fiunily, consisting of two or three genera- 
tions, had no little difficulty in finding space whtm stow- 
ing themselves in bulk finr the ni^ht 

11th. In consequecce of feeling it extremely oold, I dis- 
turbed my peon earlier than he wished, and on mount- 
ing my horse, firand the country covered with snow, 
which had fitllen heavily during ue night I procured 

a guide, who, for three pence per league, the estabUshedltener a sympathy dee^dy partaking of the secret pleas ur e 
rate, trotted before the horse», and perfermed a post oi(wUch the]f themselves evidently feel in reoording the 
thirteen or fourteen miles with great ease under three 
hours. After baiting, I continued my journey, the road 
being considerably better than usual, fh>m ite lyii^ 
through a valley, which, according to Helms, exten£ 
with tittle variation above six hundred miles to Cusco. 
He day, besides being piercingly cold, was dismally 
unpleasant, and ended in a viofont hail storm, whidi 
oyntook me when about ten miles from the post of An- 
eaeato. The thunder was tremendous, and, in reverbe- 
rating from the mountains, the efiecto were such as to 
firighton even the native condor firom his aerial abode ; 
fiir several of those gigantic birds descended into the 
valley, as if cowering from the storm, and, in their im- 
petnous sweep alonff the surfiu^e of the earth, approached 
much nearer to us uian is usual, to thoir naturally wary 
iHsposition. 

I observed tor the first time flocks of alpacos, another 
species of the lama, but someiriiat smafler, and with 
longer and infinitdy finer wool ; they are of various co- 
lours, but chiefly jet black. 

I arrived at the post hut of Ancacato just as night 
came on, bringing with it increase of hail, snow, and 
storm. Here I procured good barley straw for my ani- 
«j^ which r«»acaed me to findinir ««« V for my- 

19th. I was on horseback long before daylight, and 
rode ten leagues before breakfast The mommg was 
Utterly cold, the road not very bad, but intersected by 
several streams. 

On an immense plain, boimded on my left by the Cor- 
dilleras, I passed a row of ancient, mud-built structures, 
which at a distance had the appearance of Martello 
towers. They are said to have been the sepulchres of 
Indian chiefe before the conquest ; the walls of some of 
them were nearly perfect, which may convey an idea 
of the durability of the adobes^ a sun-dried compost of 
mud and strong grass, with which they are constructed; 
liaving stood & centuries without any symptom of decay 
from uie injuries of time or weather. The only aper- 
ture in the walk b a very small door way, made low, m 
order, it is recorded, that the abode might never be en- 
tered but in the posture ot humility or veneration. 
lUngs and sundry other articles of gold, also pottery of 
very curious and. ingenious workmanship, have f^ 
queatly been diMoverra buried within these s tru c tur es. 



rendered almost desolate.* 

These circumstances too strongly etuToborate the 
deeds which have fixed an everlasting stain on the con- 
querors of Peru, and lead the mind to picture to itself 
whativMty have been the sanguinary excessesofaMcentious 
and undisciplined army, pursuing to destruction a van- 
quished and defenceless peofde, who had no power to 
appeal to for ass istanc e, no neighbouring state to flee to 
for protection, none to reproach their persecutors with 
their iniquities, nay, to whom even a tear of pitMhat 

led. Whc^ 



poor comfort of calamity, vras obdurately denied. 

tribes, districts, towns, uid cities, were destroyed ; pillage 

and murder loot all their horrors in their fimiuenoy, and 

every feeling of mercy was bfamted in the multitude of 

victioM ! extermination was the ciy, and under the re- 

. _ . . lentless mandate miUiont perished. Some say, twenty. 

B^are them, the land wtt$ aa thegmrienef seven millions of the inhabttante of Peru have ulthnatefv 

^'^^^.'^/'^^''^^^'^f^''' . ^^ ^ violence under the cruelty and oppression o« 

Spain.t Eeven the s^MridMiiceiifiiesCt were commenced, 
and for a length of time continued by the aid of bayo- 
nets, and boasted o( observes Humboldt, as being useful 
to the advancement of religion, and to the aggrandise- 
ment of the missions from Europe. •* The voice of the 
gospel is not listened to,** said a Jesuit, ** except where 
toe Indians have heard the thunder of fire arms ; per- 
suasion is too slow in ite operation ; fay chastening the 
natives you fitcilxtate their converskm.** Is it not this in 
strict truth— 



** IiaU*f work perfonniBf in the name of God V 

they have endured : so true it is, tliat a secret^plea-l And is it not a lamenteble reflection, that of all the per- 
sure does attend the refleotion i^on days of sorrow that secutions, all the causes of contention among mankmd, 
are past there is not one which has excited so much nnoharita- 

With respect to the histories oi the eariy period of Ueness, animosity, and cruel^, as religion! In the strifes 
this oonntry, the travefler meeto vrith many ctronmstan- that have had rengion for thrir basis, merey and cen- 
to induce him to forego the doubte, wfaidi he natnr- dilation seem to have been looked upon as blemishee on 
ally fiMls disposed to entertain upon theee revolting the character of piety, and considered by each par^ as 
aocounte of rapine and crueHy given by every writer, of evidence of lukswarmness and indifierenoe in '* 
whatever country he may have been,*on the subject of 



the conquest of the New World. It is difficult to si^ 
pose, and repugnant to the feelings of humanity to be- 
lieve, that the subjection of the empires of Mexioe and 
Peru was achieved by the sacrifice of thirty millions of 
the natives ! But our incredulity is overcome, when we 
reflect on the numberiess instences of persecution, 
atrocity, and bloodshed, perpetrated in that same age by 
the authorities of Spain m her dominions at home, sur- 
rounded by Christian kings, princes, and potentates ; — 
when we consider the numbo' of victims that were sa- 
crificed in Spain alone to the iniquitous decrees of that 
tribunal, termed the ** Council of Blood," which exceeded 
in cruelty the most barbarous institutions of the most 
savage tyrante in the heathen world, and the acte of 
whidi would be incrediUe, if the many circumstances 
recorded by contemporary historians, and anpported by 
subsequent Spanish writers, did not place them Ix^ond 
all doubt It is fitun them we learn that more than ^e 
millions of inhabitants, including the expelled Jews and 
Moors, were swept from the soil of Spain during the ter 



hundred and ten persons were burned alive in antes de 
ft, and those condemned to the galleyv and to prison 
within the same period, exceeded twenty-five thousand. 
These were the number condemned in tiie Peninsula 



other countries subject to the Inquisition of Spain, such 
as Sicily, Sardinia, Flanders, America, and the Indies, 
we must fed absdutely horra-struck at the number of 
rictims.* 

But, being more to onr immediate purpose to show 
the conduct of the gtnerale and armies of Spain in her 



* 8ee Hliloria de la Inqttlilclaod*Eipaaa. bf Don Joan Anioiila 
Uuremei eoniddered as a fair aad bDparttat d owim s nt 



great cause of troth! With them, it maif indeed be ex- 
claimed, vengeance has been deemed a virtue, clemency 
a crime! Saii it is consoling now to know that the 
rdgn of f ana t i c ism has passed, that the sacred figure of 
the cross can no longer be the banner under which men 
may triumphantly assemble to persecute their foUowt 
and ^Minkle the world with blood, nor can such aeto now 
be boasted of as being the truest and most acceptable 
mode of promoting the doetrine of a merciful Redeemer. 

•Spaniards of the present day maintain, in the fiice of 
history, that the accusa ti ene against their oo u ntiy on the 
subiect of her conquest and government of America are 
unrounded, and that foreigners descant upon them in a 
spirit of rancour — both, I believe, untenable podtions. 
But, when allegations of an injurious tendency are made 
against nations, tiiey ought, as in the case of indiriduals, 
to be well supported, aim probably the most unquestion- 
able mode of^doing so is to bring forward the authority 
of those, who, as mends or countrymen of the accused, 
are presumed to be less prejudiced against them, and 



^ C7 -■ consequently less disposed to magnily statements m 

rible minMitry of the "Holy Office." In the reigns of which Adr own character and honour may be fiuriy 
Charies V. and his son Phihp II. five thousand three .aid to be invdved. This indices me to mention, on 



the moment, the name of a Spaniard of noble Inrfli, and 
a distinguished sddier-^DonAlonso de Elrdlla y Zufilga, 
who was preeeni at Ihe ecenee he painte ; and though lie 
writes in poetry, he expressly observes ** 



t tZT \t. uil ' w-«,-«^ «. «« * rr^*^ writes m poetry, ue expressly ooserves - m prose," tliat 
atone,hut, as the Wstonan remarks, if we add those of it» strict conformity to fniA is the chief merit of his 



work, " The Araucana." In that work is the fiJlowing 
stanza, on the conduct of hb countrymen towards the 
native Americans, which, by those who have investigated 
the subject, vcilt be admitted to correi^nd with the state- 



* See WatM)n*s HiN. PbiHp II. Vol. i. B. vn. and X. 

t It has been already mentioned that by tbe miu eonsofatioa 
slone, optrards of eigbi milUoaeof tbe natives tove pedebed fa tbe 
minea 
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nMnta of histCHriaas, ond to exhibit in ei^ lines what 
they dilate npon in Toliimef. 

*' The tesB of blood in these new conntries apilt, 
If that my Judgment be in aught of worthy 
Have hopes o'enhrown on eonqaeM that were built, 
Drowning the harveits of this golden earth. 
For Spamsh inhumanity and ^tilt, 
Transgressing all the laws of war, gave birth 
To such atrocities as ne*er before 
Deluged a conquered land with nativa gore.*** 

In the Spanish edition of General Miller*B Memoirs, 
lately pobiished, there i^ a pre&oe written by a distin- 
goiuicd Spanish officer, whose political conduct and 
Uberal principles have caused his exile from his native 
land, and compel him, as well as many others of his 
countrymen, to reside in England, where happily his 
meritorious services during the Peninsuhir war are well 
known, and have ensured him the friendship and esteem 
which he deserves. 

This gallant officer, with feelings as honourable as 
they are natural to the mind of man, has undertaken in 
his preface, to defend the cause of his country from those 
grievous charges which are recorded against her on the 
subject of the conquest and government of America. But 
there are iew persons, I imagine, who will be induced 
^ his arguments to concur in a verdict in his &vour. 
The writer asks — *^ Would not those who advance these 
revolting accusations against Spain be better employed 
in censuring the nimierous acts of injustice committed 
by their own governments upon their present colonial 
possessions.?*' And suppose they did? would that cir- 
cumstance tend to palliate or diminish the aggressions 
which. America has suffered? Again, he ajuu— "Did 
the colonies established by the republics of antiquitv, or 
the natiims they conquered, enjojr greater liber^ f Do 
the colonies, froon the Indies to Cinada, now under the 
European yoke, enjoy greater hapinness ?** I leave it to 
the reader to frame his answer to the foregoing queries. 



accused, and continue to accuse, Spain and the ^aniards 
of acte of oru^lW and barbarity which, under we same 
circumstances, they would have committed themselves ; 
and which, in all probabili^, they would have exceeded,** 
Impossible I — ^The whole civilised world, ^ from the In- 
dies to Canada,** will exclaim against the concluding 
sentence with that one emphatic word — ^Impossible ! 

Just arrived in the midst of a furious sn6w storm, at 
the ruined village of Condor-Pacheco; but such is the 
state of the post hut, tiie otd^hahitabU dwelling in the 
place, that through ito thatchless roof the hail and snow 
beat loud and fast ; yet not a thought turns on the in- 
convenience of the abode^ for the thunder and lightning 
which ** fill the eternal regions** seem to threatoi utter 
destruction to the world ! The forked li^tning, glisten- 
ing along the snoW-covered earth, which resembles a 
blazing sea, renders this to me novel kind of thunder 
storm dreadfully magnificent ! and the tremendous peals, 
rolling with distractmg echo from mountain to moun- 
tain^ give an appalling solemnity to the scene which it is 
not in the power of my pen to describe^ — ^the storms of 
other dimes, are in truth ** summer flaws** compared to 
such as this. 

As the night advanced, the fury of the tempest sub- 
sided ; but the snow continuing to ftll, 1 beran to appre- 
hend the danger of dday, and the probabuity of being 
shut up in Condor-Paciieco longer than its conveniences 
w^re likely to render it agreeable. I therefi)re prevailed 
(not by means of money so much as by kind ^itreatr ) 
upon a fine Indian youth to accompany me, and precisely 
at twelve o*clock at night we set out in utter darkness, in 
the following order : The Indian guide, with a lonsr gtick 
in his hand, took the lead; Marquesa, the old mule, dis- 
tinguished for her sagacity in selecting a safe footing in 
the most dangerous passes, was mounted by my peone, 
and had jvecedence of the other animals. I followed 
next upon my trusty TMuga^ whom I have always 



from the evidence of history and other uncontradicted ibund, as his name implies, strong and solid as a tortoise 



testimony, and proceed to the continuation of the writer's 
questions— -" Why,** he asks, ** should Spain be exclu- 
sively attacked?** Because her misconduct surpassed 
that of all o^r nations ; or, to use the words of a Spa^ 
niard, because — 

«> ^ Spanish inhomanlty and guilt, 

7*rtui$£re$nMg ail the laws of wsr, gave birth 
To such atrocities as lui'er befor§ { 

Debiged a conquered land wftfi native gore.** 

Nay, is not this fully admitted even by the writer him- 
aea, who observes—** Spain conquered her colonies by 
force of aims, at a period when morals was fiu* less 
clearly de&ied than m the present age ;** (but in that 
very age her qonduct was universally condemned by con- 
temporaries;) ** when a mistaken piety,** continues the 
writer, ** 9acr\/ieed itt metinu without eompttnetumy and 
when superstition had her altars in idl countries. The 
state of abasement in which the natives were discovered, 
their manners, ^toms, religion, sacrifices, and mode of 
making war, deprived theee unhappy people of aU eonsu 
deration in the eye$ of their conquerore^ and their pre- 
tervatUm or annihilation was weighed rather in the ecaU 
of utility thanju9tiee /** 

Again, on the subject of the subsequent government of 
the country, he observes — ** One would hardly expect to 
find, in the cdonies of a nation enslaved and oppressed 
either by fimaticism or by the absolute power of her 
kings, either good government^ or juMtice^ or liberty." 
Assuredly, there is nothing in the foregoing arguments 
that contradicts or weakens S' single assertion I have 
hitherto made on the subject of the conquest and govern- 
ment of America. I shall now conclude with one more 
extract, in which I think it appears that the good judg- 
ment and impartiality of the gallant officer has evident^ 
yielded to the ardour of patriotism, in his laudable anxiety 
to vindicate his country and his countrymen from accusa- 
tions which, for three centuries, have stood recorded 
against them, without losing an iota of their gravity or 
force. 

** Without gmng back to the origin of things ; without 

S'ving to peculiar times and circumstances the weight 
ey are entitled to, previous to the formation of any 
correct judgment, certain ineonoideiaie deelaimergf have 

* The reader who, like myself, knows bat little of Spanish litcra- 
tare, will probably not take it amiss If I inform him, that " Thr 
Araucaoa** is a celebrated Spanish epic poem, on the sut^t of a 
ioog and sanguinary Contest in the reign of Philip IT. between the 
Spaniards and a warlike race of Indians called Araueanians, who 
never were subdued to Hw Spanish yoke, and who still peaess the 
uncooquered pmvince of Arauco, in South America. The stanza 
as above translated^ together with an able critique on ErciUa's 
poem, may be seen m the Foreign ^ait. Rev. Aug. 1839. 

T Garcllfaso de la Vega, Las Casas, Ulloa, Robertson, and Hum- 
boldt,— the voice of America from Hexieo to Arauco, supported by 



with all the lifo and agility of a guanaco, giving that con. 
fidence to hb rider which is so peculiarly required in this 
country, and without which travelling in Peru would be 
among the worst of the worst miseries of human lifo. 
My servant, upon el Cttra de Ihtcuman, not less confi. 
dent in the good qualities of his animal than myself 
brought up the rear of this line of march.* 

Wnen our little preparations for comfort, such asj 
settling in the saddle^seat, securing hate firom being 
blown away, tying on neck handkerchieft, and muffling 
up in the best possible manner, were concluded, I gave 
the word adelante ! (forward !) when on we moved, not 
unlike a funeral cortege stealing to the grave in the ob- 
scurity of night, the cold keen blast forcing the tears 
firom our eyes in streams as plenteous as ever flowed 
from the source of woe. 

The silence of Air procession was occasionally invaded 
by the cidl <^ euidado .' (take care !) which the guide pro- 
nounced with an einphasLs proportioned to the caution 

volumes of documents in tlie archives of Spain :— are all these mi- 
conaideraU decledmers 7 

* In Brand's Journal of a voyage to Peru, an engraving is inserted 
of the manner in which the party descended the Ousia de Coneualy 
one of the Cordilleras, on the snow ; tlie foltowing is the description 
of the plate. *'This was a dreadfUl descent, leadins down to an 
awfbl depth below, with the river running at the boUom, but a 
very short distance to the right. It was reaUy terriflc to look down ; 
and I am speaking Within the opiniim of many wlwm I liave con- 
sulted on the 8ub|ect, when I say, that it was at least eleven.or 
twelve liundred feet, in direct dracent ; in all pores so steep, that 
there was no possibility of standing ; many parts were also hard 
and slippery, and how to get down this was now our task, which 
I ahouid never have thought in the power of human l>eings to ac- 
complieh, liad I not witnessed it, and done it myself. I sbxtd and 
gazed with wonder, scarcely believing it poesible they would at- 
temnt it However, the loads were cast off and away they flew, 
tumbling and sliding down lilce lightning. Our beds went into the 
river, and were BOon swept out of sight. Then the peones prepared, 
and laying themselves flat on their Mcks, with their arms and legs 
extendied, to my utter amazement, they flew down one after the 
other, with the swiAnen of an arrow, guiding thonsdves dear of 
tlte river, although going down with such vek>ctty ; one turned and 
rolled once or twice head over heels, then round and round like a 
ban, till he reached the bottom without the slightest injury. Now I 
ilKNight this would never do for me, so I widted to see how my 
com|ianlon would manage. He approached the brink, and working 
a hole first to rest his heel in, thrust his stick halfway in the snow, 
so that it miffht support h«m to lower himself down a litHe, and then 
dig another bole. In this manner he went down the very steepest 
part, and then let go, and slid the rest in a ritting posture. Now 



came my turn ; I commenced with the plan of my companion, but 
flndiDff it so very steep, and not liking the hanging posture by one 
arm, I acted more securely, but was much longer about it ; -first 



working a hole with my stick, and putting my heel in it; titea 
working another hole, and putting the other heel in, thus sedng 
my way clearly before me ; and having a footing of both feet at a 
thne io a sittiDg posture, wtdle I worked myself steps with my 
stick, till I pa ssed the steepest part: then I let go, laying flat on my 
back, and went down with amaxing velocity, a distance of five 
hundred feet! Coming down this place occupied me nearly two 
hours; but I would not let go on tlie steepest part, for aU the gold 
and silver in the mines of Pem.**— £^ 



requidte to be observed at varioas plaees in on mute. 
Chiidado I euidado t euidado ! in tones as nrioos uoir 
voices, then instantly passed along the lini fiom front ^ 
rear. This warning voice was however of hot litUe lae, 
for we could see nothing^ our dependence was entbch 
on the dexterity of our animab, whose instinct iodoni 
them to take care of themselves. No oontrol with Rk 
whip, or spur, was attempted, nor oould it bve k« 
prudently exercised. A k>ud snort from Marquen i: 
any dubious spot, and perhaps a mameBtary hentaiKB 
in her stop, were quite sufficient to pot the othen a 
their guard, althoti^ on those oocssioDS, u well a ob 
the cul of euidado ! I must confess that I inviJ iiB^ 
incased my spurs with a gentleness, not by any meui 
to hurt, but just to be felt ** ticklish,** to the fl<iei</ 
Tortuga, merely fer the piupoee of aslLnig ** do yoabv 
the cafi 7** when a whisk of the tail, a throwing back of 
the ears, or shake of the head, answered as [Utk 
the language of the Hounkynhyms can express, "(btl 
bother me.** This I always considered a gouantee ir 
m^ safetT, and never was deceived. An ontTouklk 
shp or sude now and then occurred in ibllowio^tk 
footsteps of Marquesa, which TcHtuga did with extnt. 
dinary precision, thoii^ mudi to lus inoonfeDieaee; 
for Marquesa being tan, long, and thin, toolE vcrjwiie 
strides, ^d Tortuga being low, short, andiat|Waioi£fc^ 
to stretch much beyond ms natural gait, in order toSe^ 
into the holes which were made for nim in the not bf 
his leader. 

The foregoing remarks will appear poerik to rae, 
but not so to thme who may have oocnsionalHccrtwctej 
something more than an ordinary feding oriilBcitlbr 
the animals that have faith^illy served them, ndbntn 
fact become, in a long and useful companioul^fu- 
ticularly on a journey, objects of their greatest cue oe 
anxiety. For my own port, I never sat down to oj 
meal aAer a day*s journey, before I hid provided, iiiic 
best manner that circumstances allowed, for the oak 
of my animals. Often have I shared libnrally lod b 
ourably my portion of bread with Tortuga, when cnM 
commcms ; also when we have halted for a fev mm 
to take breath after ascending a motrntain. Theeeli 
duties we fairiy owe to the dumb slaves of oar wiH,d 
their patient imd valuable services are assuredly dtan^ 
ing of them alL 

^ We groped our way in the manner I have dexnU 
for upwards of fifteen miles through the ** palpibk <^ 
scure,** when the barking of dogs announced tbl i 
dwelling of some sort was at hand, and precisely it i* 
o*cIbck m the morning of the 

I3th, we arrived at the post of Venta del UtSn. B«R 
I find the absolute necessity of a pen from the "fitt^ 
porcupine** and ink of blackest hue to enable me to co- 
vey to any ]^!nglish gentleman who has never leA is 
native land, a true picture of the abode at which ivtie 
last four hours I haid lonred with infinite impatieBee t 
arrive. The darkness m night, which still oan^anfi 
was now, I felt, rather to be wished for than np^ 
as it tended to conceal, in a great degree, the aknis- 
tion of this public accommodation. Indeed, 1 ^^ 
that the morning, in pity for my situation, wu tar^ 
than usual in dawning, and as tor the son, \m M^ 
appear at all, as if ashamed that his beams bIk"^ 
seen in contact with so mudi earthly miieiy. 01 • 
Connaught dear ! Oh ! Galway for ever! and ail fld*^ 
ye sanctuaries of penury, poverty, and want! how p?- 
ferable would have been to me the worst of yotf ^ 
tute hovels, at the end of my cc^ cheerless ride nu 
dreary morning ! 

I leaned against a wall for half an hour, more lor tw 
sake of giving that short time for rest to the «>«»» 
than to myself, and then continued my journey to Onm 
still ten leagues distant, without hope of morw for b^ 
or beast ; tfo whole way (with the exception of i w 
on the left, off the road) being an unpeopled ^•Jjjj 
own stock, scanty at setting out, was all deinoli»* 
and my journey, owing to the snow starni8»wwF^ 
tracted a day beyond the time Aat would otherwi* ■" 
been required to perform it. . ^tk 

I had not ridden many miles when, turning '"^IS 
valley, a perfectly level plain of oceauplike space cxt»*J 
before me ; travelling became easy for the •'""^^ 
the prosp^t, not ver^ interesting, was rendered le« 
by a pieicing cold wind, whidi blew with '"^^^"^ 
the snow-covered Cordilleras. On the western «*|^ 
the extremity of this plam, stands the r^P*^^ 
once wealthy town of C^uro, where I ^^"^^^ 
more than six hours after my depar^we from ^MpJ^ 
tion Hut To^y that the party, master, Bian,«w^ 
were not all weary and hungry, is wbatnociie«jpr 
but it would be the height tJmgratitode toonut t»» 
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be house of Don Mtnud Tovar, we all found a heartj 
rdcvme, good oheer, and comibrtable repoee; and when 
' mdd^ that I had been ^^ whole dayt without drawing 
ff my boots or lying npon a bed, it cannot be a eobject 
ff suppnse that, on retiring to rest at mrpoamey's end, 
•hotild hare slept without symptoms of hie fer thirteen 

^PRy* ^PPy honrs. 

A ride <^nearl]p two hundred milev in Tery severe 
ireatfaer, under erery privation, deserves at least the 
hanks of those in whoee service it has been perlbrmed, 
ind the dire<4ors can scarcely desire a stronger proof of 
he zeal and diUgenee of their officers in this country, 
lot one of whom, I must in justice adoiowlodfe, but 
evould have performed as much with equal alacrity and 
pood win as myseli^ had it been required of him. 

It was crati^ring to find that my journey was not in 
^ain, for 1 found the packet of papers upon the table of 
Jie ag^ent, where they would have remained, during his 
correctly rep(Mrted absence in a distant part of the coun- 
try. But on the evening of my arrival a courier was 
despatched to Arica, and hy him I forwarded the impor- 
tant documents. 

The present population of Oruro does not exceed four 
thousand souls, not half of what it possessed before the 
revoluttoo, and these are in great indig^ce, owing to 
the destruction of their mines of silver and tin, which 
Ibnnerly supported a brisk and extensive commerce, 
now nearly extinct from want of those resources which 
were absorbed in the all-consuming evils of civil war. 
The tin mines of Oruro have long been famous, and the 
silver nuncs were at one period among the most prodoc- 
tive in Peru, but being of late years abandoned, they 
have fillod with water, which in thb country they have 
not machinery for emptying, neither have they money 
for applying any other efficacious means to that purpose. 
Here were many fomilies of enormous wealth, if we 
may judge from the profusion of silver articles which 
they are said to have possessed. I shall mention the 
name of Don Juan Rodrigues, because my present host 
was acquainted with him, and had teem, the silver, in the 
account of which I have been assured by others that 
there is no exaggeration. 

Rodri^[iies was proprietor of a fiunous sOver mine in 

the' vicinitT of Oruro, which was so productive, that he 

discarded from his house all articles of glass, delf, or 

crockery ware, and replaced them by othm made from 

the rilver of his mine. Utensils of the most common 

iise, as well as articles of luxury and ornament, sudi as 

pier-taUes in the principal apartments, frames of piQ- 

tures and of mirrors, foot-stools, pots, and pans, were all 

of silver. ** And,** said the person, when relating the 

foregcnng, ** do you see that trough in the court-jrard 7** 

pcMnting to a very large stone trough for the purpose of 

watering mules and other animals ; ** I do assure you 

that Senor Rodrigues had two of much larger size for 

the same purpose, of pure and solid silver ; and before 

the revolution there were three or four houses in Oruro 

that could boast of having quite as much.** 

Those who have read the accounts of early travellers 
in these countries must have noted instances of even 
greater riches than the foregoing. Let us give one ex- 
ample from Betarh*8 travels in 1720, when, in alluding 
to the weaUh of ^ili, it is observed that, "* those who 
- are easy in their circumstances and retire to Saint Yago, 
live in such a manner as sufficioitly to demonstrate 
their riches, since aU their utensils, even those that are 
most common, are of pure gold.** ** Now, had Captain 
Betagh said, instead of "* si/,'* '* masy of their utensils 
were of pore goH** wc diould not foel so disposed, as 
we naturally are, to think that he said the thing that 
was not 

Rodrigues, from his great influence in Oruro, was 
sopposed to have been implicated in the insurrection of 
the Indians, under the Cacique Tupac Amaro, in 1780, 
and was in consequence arrested by the Spanish authori- 
ties and sent prisoner to Buenos Ayres, where he re- 
mained in con&iement for upwards of twenty jears, and 
died on being restored to liberty at the breakmg out of 
the late revolution. 

It has appeared to me, though probably it b not ac* 
toally the fact, that in South America parents are more 
food of, more doating upon, their children, than in any 
other country that I have been in; and there is one 
general practice which supports ' this idea, that of a 
newly married couple being seldom permitted, however 
ample their means, to leave the house of their fothers 
to set up a separate establLshment. The bride is either 
taken to the fiunily of her husband, and with all her in- 
crease becomes a member of it, or the husband goes to 
that of his bride, where, if he thinks fit, he may take 
«p his abode for lifo. 1 am aware thai there are ezoep- 



^ons to this practice, particularly in Buenos Ayres, 
since its free communication with Europeans, and the 
consequent Tenement of society f it is, nevertheless, 
very general throughout the country, and is g^punded 
on the reluctance with which parents separam from 
their children. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Oepnrtore from Oruro^Perpl«zlty— Sudden flash of thoaght — 
Wdeome in the housM of the clergy— Chlcha— Certain preju* 
dk es Hce ne in a donDborjr— A vfilaKlId and imponag aoene at 
MuiEiae-^hioiboriiau not the biflMst of tbe Andes. 

After such a journey as that to Oruro, two days* rest 
will scarcely be considered an unreasonaUe indulgence 
either to man or horse ; at the expiration of that time, 
having laid in a stock for the road, I put my cavalcade 
in motion, and, on the IGth of September, set out to re- 
turn to Potosi. 1 had proceeded abput a mile fitun 
Oruro, when 1 met the courier, who delivered to me a 
packet oi letters, which he had been directed to keep at 
hand, in the expectation of meeting me, according to di- 
rections given to that purpose when 1 left PotosL 

Among the letters there was one frt>m our chief miner, 
Baron von Czettritz, at La Paz. stating that, notwith- 
standing what I had written to him on the necessity of 
stopping all forther expenses ha acquiring mines for the 
company, he thought it his dhiy to fol£w the instmc- 
tions previously given to him by the chief commiasioiier ; 
and, in oonformi^ with them, he now requested that I 
might send him rands forthwith, it being his intention 
to set out hi a fow dars from La Paz, to inspect a gM 
mine, and another of quicksilver, which had been re- 
cently offiBred to him under circumstanoes so very ad- 
vantageous, that if upon inspection they turned out equal 
to report, he would secure them for the association. 
This intimation induced me to suppose, either that the 
baron was still ign<Mant of the change which had taken 
place in our circumstances, or that, heing, as he reaDy 
was, somewhat captious on the subject of his rank as 
chief miner, he was unwilling to condescend to acknow- 
ledge himself subordinate to the directions of any one 
ex<»pt the chief commissioner, and therefore declined 
obedience to my injunctions to cease from all specula^ 
tions. The«*8eAorSecretario**might,by possibiiity, be 
a great man in his own department, and might probably 
imderstand mending pens, but he had no knowledge of 
sitfiliig, and could have no control over ^ Baron Herr- 
mann von CtottritL **There is nothing like leather** 
would be a very fit motto for many persons. High as 
was the baron*s estimation of the arts and sciences, and 
of knowledge in reneral, it was for surpassed by that in 
which he held mmes and mining. The foregoing re- 
mark mi^ be thought to savour a little of jealousy on 
my part, were I to conceal that this very intelligent 
gentleman was as zealous in the peHbrmance of his duty 
towards his employers as any individual in the associa- 
tion ; and no one had a higher opinion than m^rself of 
his prudence and judgment in what might or might not 
be aidvantageous to its interests. This opinion, on the 
present occasion, led to the following soliloquy. 

** The state of glorious uncertainty in which the di^ 
rectors have plac^ us with respect to our fiiture pro- 
ceedings, makes caution doubly necessary ; for, in the 
event of our operations being continued, and of my op. 
posing and preventing that which competent persons 
may hereafter prove would have been of infinite advan- 
tage, I necessarily expose myself to censure. Again, in 
the event of the speculation being abandoned, if I incur 
expenses, which, in consequence of that abandonment, 
turn out to be Artless, I am eoually exposed to censure, 
and liable to be charged with the waste of funds. I see 
on the one hand very favourable prospects if our pre- 
liminarv steps are followed up, and I admit the import- 
ance of mailing promising acquisitions * under aovan- 
tageous circumstances.* Tlie arrival of our ship, with 
engineers, artificers, and a cargo of twenty thousand 
pounds in value, is a strong inducement to suppose that 
our operations iriU be continued, and prevents the ne- 
cessity of putting an immediate stop to our proceedings. 
On the other hand, I sec the dilemma in which we are 
placed by the protest of the chief commissioner's draft, 
and latterly, that dilemma has been increased by a divi. 
sion amongst the directors.** 

These were my inward reasonings ; but, besides be. 
ing naturally averse to indulge sentimenti of despondt 
ency, I could not summon ruolution to rob myself so 
suddenly of the imaginary riches I had long since ac 

?uired from the mines of Peru, a great portion of which 
had even expended by anticipation in the construction 
of aerial castles, some of whid I had completely roofod 
in, to say nothing of smuiry excellent plana whioi I had 



devised for tiie ftitme enjoyment of Kfo in enviabfe hucu- 
ry and bliss. None of these, on the present occasion, 
could I willingly forego, nor could I, in good truth, see 
any thing in our difficulties that might not ultimatdy be 
overcome. 

With respect to the projei^ of Baron CsettKtz, I was 
aware that our chief commissioner intended to fix an 
establishment in the province of La Paz; and although I 
had not the means of sending fimds to the baron, 1 did 
not wish, in m^ ignorance of the advantageous offinv 
made to him, bhndfy to oppose his views ; th^vfore, I de- 
cided upon writmg, on the first opportunity, a fiill ac- 
count of the complexion which our afialrs had taken at 
home, leaving it to his own good judgment to direct his 
proceedings. ^ 

After reading the other letters delivered to me by the 
courier, two of which were firom my friends Senor 
Christobal and Mr. Scriviner, ** hoping that I was very 
well,** and informing me that Potosi remained precisely 
as I had left it, I continued mr journey. 

I travelled nearly half a mile, when, with the sndden- 
ness of the lightning that flashed over the distant Cor- 
dillera, a thought struck me, of so happy a turn, that the 
execution of it could not possibly be attended with any 
inconvenience except to mysdf alone, and that wa»— « 
joumev to La l^az, where an interview of half an hoar 
with the baron, would, I felt satisfied, enable us to act 
with more harmony between ourselves, and with more 
advantage to our employers, than the consamptioB of ^a 
whole quire of paper in epistolary correspondenee. 
Three minutes dapsed in considering this new idea, for 
it is not in an tas/ent that any person on a joomey of 
two hundred miles can be expected to resolve on turning 
short round in the middle of the road, to ride nearly that 
same distance in a contrary direction. 

When i wheeled my hone round, my peones foUowed 
in dubious perplexity on the suddenness of the manceu- 
vre, which from their conversation, now and then borne 
bj the breeze to my ear, I could ascertam had eontinned 
to occupy them with strange eonjectares daring ten 
leagoes over a dead flatplain, when we arrived at the 
village of Caracolhu The lai^fe church, whose bells 
were chiming, indicated the residenoe of a curate, where 
I stopped for the night 

There is somethinff peculiarly gratifying in the eonfi- 
dence of wekome wiu which in this country a traveller, 
of any degree of respectabili^, may take up his abode at 
the hooses of the wrffTt in the mfierent towns or vil- 
lages on his route. ** Where is the house of the Father 
Curate 7** is the usual question asked by a stranger on 
entering a village ; and on alighting at the door, if the 
Father is at home, and happens not to be asleep, (when 
none dare disturb him) the only preliminary requisite in 
taking p oss es s io n of the quarters, is to make an ob ei san c e 
and say, "Good morrow to you, Senor Cura!*' A smile 
of welcome, with a few accompanjring words of kind- 
ness, and a shake of the hand fimn the Curs, estahUsfaes 
you, in nine cases out of ten, vrith as much ease and 
freedom as in your own hoose. Hie Father then turns 
to the peones and servants, who have aU dismoanted, 
anxiously waiting to catch his eye in its glances romu), 
when he pronounces the usual benediction-.-^ God bless 
you, my sons I** upon which they respectfiilly take off 
their hats and say, ** God keep your reverence !" They 
then unload the baggage, and place it in the apartment 
destined for these passing visits : and this operation the 
casual absence of the curate in noway prevents, for than 
the aaiff, (housekeeper,) or perhaps " the niece,** makes 
the stranger equally welcome. 

I do not say, that in aU cases good cheer is to be met 
with, or that m an^ case the English traveller wifl find 
such comfort! as in England are well known to be the 
usual attribotes of the ** snug parsonage." Throughout 
the British dominions, ^ parsonage** and ** omnfortf* go 
together as naturally and inseparably as **ham and 
chicken.** Hare ij no such enviable appendage to a be- 
nefice as the former, and what is conndered ** comfort'* 
in decent Ufe in England is Tct unknovnn. As to 
chickens and fowls, when boiled to rags, they are torn 
to pieces without a single thought of ham or bacon, or 
even a suspieion that the absence of the latter is an out. 
rageous violation of the rules of domestic economy as 
practised with us. 

The traveller, however, fireqnently finds all the conve- 
nience he expects, taking it for granted that he is aware 
of the very ww wants of the natives, and is satisfied to 
comply with their manners and customs. The curate 
is always usefid in recommending to his lodgers those 
persons in the viUage or neighbourhood who can best 
sapf4y forage for the animals, or any little necessarr 
for themsehres ; and if the charges hajppen to be a fittfo 
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imroaflonablet a few kind words from tito Fadre wiH ac- 
commodate the differeicoe to the Mitisfaetion of all. 

I ftnmd the villafe of CaracoUa crowded with Indi a mt 
and others, the inhabitants, old and yoanr, of both sexes, 
from the neighbouring and the distant viUages, who had 
assembled in their gayest attire to celebrate the great 
holiday of the ** Elevation of the Cross,** which, accords 
ing to the Roman oalendar, this day proves to be. Mass 
was performed in all the dignity of village pomp ; pro- 
cessions followed, in which were groups rantastically 
dressed in masquerade; some canying banners, some 
playing wild music upon flageolets, horns, drums, and 
trumpets, with the vocal accompaniment of shouts and 
screams. Their appearance berore the house of the cu- 
rate can scarcely be more accurately described than by 
the fiiQowing lines : — 

" The men with the kettle«dniira entered the gate, 

Dub— «u^a>dub, dub—tbc trunipcteri follow'd, 
' Tantsra, tanuura— then all tbe b(»ys huUa'd.** 

8WIFT. 

Infinite, indeed, was the mirth of aU, which was kept 
up by dancing, singing, and drinking ehieha to excess. 
This latter part of the ceremony is never omitted upon 
the feasts and holidays of these people, which are very 
seldom known to terminate in those riotous outrages 
that so fWjqoently occur at popular meetings, in coun- 
tries where pretensions to civilisation are carried to a 
greater pttclk 

Ckiekm is the favourite beverage of the South Ameri- 
can Indians, end also of many who omsider it an insult 
to be called Indians. The manner in which it is made, 
as I have frequmtly witnessed at Potosi, is as foDows: — 

A quantity ci Inman com is pounded into a fine pow- 
der and placed in a heap, round which as many old wo- 
men (I alwajTs observed they were old women) as can 
form a convenient cirde sit down upon the ground, and, 
filling their mouths with the powder, chew it into a 
paste — ^perhaps **mumMe" would be the appropriate 
tenn ; mw to ^ chew,'* I presume, there must be teeth, 
but in this operation the performers are toothless. When 
the paste, then, is mumbled to a sufficient consistency, 
it is taken out of the mouth, and rolled between the 
palms of the hands into a ball, generally about the sise 
of a grape-shot, but varying, of course, according to the 
capacity of the mouth from which the substance is 
taken.* The balls are piled in a p3rramid, until the 
flour of the fiMrts is finished ; they are then {daced upcm 
a fire to bake. After this, they are put into a given 
miantity c^ water, where they ferment ; I am not aware 
mat any other ingredient is used. The fermentation 
forms the beverage called ^ chicha,*' which is the nectar 
of the Indians, and, although inebriating, it is by no 
means injurious to health. In hot weather, I must ac- 
knowledge, notwithstanding the process, which is a 
most nnmgfatly scene to witness, a draught of ehieha is 
extremely grateful ; though I know not how to describe 
the taste, nearer than what may be imagined would be 
obtained b^ a mixture of small beer and indifferent 
cider, yet is it considered as nutritions among the la- 
bouring classes as porter is in England. 

The curate's house, in dimensions and in the distri- 
bution of the ^Nurtmearts, would, in Connaught, be call- 
ed a very good cabin ; and although it possessed neither 
chair nor table, a mud bench against the wall of the 
apartment being the seat, and a square mud-built heap 
near it doing permanent duty as a table, yet were there 
large silver dishes, in which were served up an excellent 
ekupit (mutton broth) and some very good potatoes with 
their jackets on. The drinking cups of the same metal 
stood m the sill of a window, uid when 1 asked for wa- 
ter to wash my hands before dinned, it was brought to 
me hj the ama in a capacious utensil, also <^ silver; 
certam prejudices, however, induced me politely to de- 
cline availing myself of it for that purpose, which not a 
little surprised the anuit who assurcMl me that the curate 
never used any thing else, and that, in the domestic ser- 
vices of the house, it had long 

M L— Hx>ntriveda doable debt to pay." 



Afier partaking of a very good supper, I spread my 
horse sheets in the middle of the floor, and, wrapped in 
my poncho, with my saddle under my head, in spite of 

*Tlil8 Is aboat as dteastios an operation as that of packing flea 
at Smyrna, as described by Bladden in hia popular travels tbrouab 
Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia ; he saya, '• A more diaguating operation 
than the packinc of iga I never witaeaied. In an immense ware, 
house, the fruit lay itrewed over the floor, and fifty or six^ aqualid 
women, with mewling Infanta, sat aquatted on the heap, picking 
and stretching the fhiit, and overcoming its tenacity with saliva 
and mairipalation. I saw the dirty children mauling the figs, and 
got Qjut of the way as quiokly as possible, lest I should witness any 
thing worse.'*— £<f. ' 



the uproarious mirth of tiie villagers without, I soon 
ceased to think of the manners, customs, fimcies, antipa^ 
thies, whims, and oddities, of the world, which vary every 
day we live and every mile we go. 

As the night advanced, the merriment of the village 
festival subsided, and wearied parties graduftlly filled the 
house of the curate, to whom, as to me, the roof for a 
covering and the floor for a bed were freely bestowed; 
and a much greater number availed themselves of this 
hospitality mn it was ever contemplated, in the con- 
struction of the house, should one day be entertained 
within its walls. The fSrequent stepping over me and on 
ine, and the whisperings and bustling o? the retiring par- 
ties, roused me from my comfortable sleep, and oooaaioned 
for a momoit that sort of firetful ill humour which usually 
occurs on being unexpectedly or unnecessarily disturbed. 
It was, however, onljf for a moment, for upon raising my 
head and looking round me, a feeling of a very opposite 
kind was excited by the curious scene in which 1 finmd 
myself the centre. 

A large church taper, a perquisite I jpresume of his 
reverence's, was supported on the floor m the middle of 
the apartment — ^I thought of the pillar of light and the 
Israelites, but for the life of me I cannot teU why. By 
the glare ot*this taper, I counted seventeen persons, male 
and female, some of them most fentasticaUy dressed, 
reposing and preparing fer repo|se. The men laid them- 
selves ck>wn just as tl^y came in and chanced to find a 
vacant space upon the floor. The females all said an 
Ave-mmiaf told their beads, crossed themselves, and un- 
dressed; then, placing their thickly quilted petticoats fer 
a bed, they also lay down, tans ceresioRM, as they best 
could, covering themselves with their shawls*.— 

** There they were, the girls and boys. 
As thick as baaty puddbg.** 

Two young CSiolas, fifteen or sixteen years of age, were 
close at the foot of where I had extended myself for the 
night; but, had thev been in the remotest comer of our 
sty-like dormitory, they must have attracted the particular 
attention of a stranger. They had, no doubt, been acting 
some principal characters in the processions of the day, 
for they represented precisely those figures, which we so 
otiem see in rather gandy odours as emblems of America, 
and which, with the other quarters of the world, are fe- 
vourite ornaments in cottages and villages among the 
humble amateurs of the fine arts. The Chdas, having 
performed their devotions, and partly divested themselves 
of their dresses, mutually assisted in arranging and plait- 
ing their long shining tresses, literallv listening with 
jet, which partly hung down their finely formed bruize 
coloured shoulders. 

The Chola girls generally, firom the age of fourteen to 
eighteen, have remarkably fine busts, good teeth, well- 
timied limbs, plump chedcs, &c and sometimes ooun- 
tenances full of animation, and much pleasing feminine 
expression. Their raven locks are of most luxuriant 
growth, and generally descend half way down the per- 
son — 

" Increasing beaatiea they Invade ;*' 

but, although they bestow much pains on the hair, they 
do not in all cases succeed in keeping it perfectly clean : 
the neatness, however, with which they plait it into 
tresses, cannot be exceeded by the first rate artists in 
the profession of ornamental hair-dressing. I have 
more than once offered two ounces of gold to Peruvian 
girls in humble life for their head of hair, and although 
Siat sum (between six and seven pounds) would have 
been wealth to them, it was not sufficient to tempt 
them, even for a lover*s sake, to apply the scissors. 

The charms and attractions to which I have alluded 
desert the native females, in this country, at an age in 
which they may frequently be seen^ in full bloom in 
EIngland, where they continue in some cases to attract 
admiration even in a green old age. Here they flourish, 
fiide and die, within the space of a few short years, and 
a vestige of them is seldom to be seen in an elderly 
woman. 

17th. Sofl shades of light from the blushing east had 
just announced the approach of day, when I awoke, and 
mmiediately prepared to depart, but first wondered with- 
in myself how I could have slept in the midst of such a 
din as now assailed my ears in discordant tones of Iko- 
rough-^9$t proving with full effect the propriety and 
force of the phrase, ** sonorous silence.** 

I travelled about eighteen miles before breakfast, then 
twenty-five more, and stopped at Sicasica, formerly a 
neat and respecteble town, with between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, now nearly ruinedl, and with 
scarcely as many hundreds. In the neighbourhood are 



several silver mines, which have been, and itillaitTk 
worked with great advantage^ Fkoka and berdm^l^ 
before the revolution covered the rich pMtoits of thk 
part of the country, have not yet recovered fion Uie4e. 
predations they suflbred. Desoktion and pon^r u% 
every where manifest; the pest home, howewr,iiKoi 
and the host an obliging, respectable man. 

18th. A fine but cdd day. I travdled about (brtv 
miles to the ndned viSage ci CaUunarca; the md wm 
flat and good, and on each side were hiBa of a mailer 
size, with smoother and more verdant sorfiiee than I lad 
hitherto seen in Peru. Several wen in a iteie of a& 
vationbytfae Indians ; all of them had erideodj beam 
fiNrmeriy. 

19th. Fine weather. By being on my joomej aloS 
hour before the morning dawne^ I had an opportanih 
of beholding at sunrise a scene of magniBceooe Kuceij 
to be surpassed in the world. Its imposing effedi ifoe 
my mind, when day first developed the object to aj 
view, it is utterly impossible for me to describe; bat tix 
scene was this. Higb in the blue crystal vault, aodia 
mediately before me, as I rode thoughtleMly iloi^ I 
perceived a brilliant streak resembling burnubed ftH 
dazzling to look on, and wonderfully contrasted vift tk 
shades of night, which still lingered upon the vorldk. 
neath ; for to us the sun had not yet risen, thoogb & 
sombre profiles of the Cordillenis might be diftkidj 
traced through the departing ^loom. unpercepdb^tix 
golden effulgence blended wi£ a field of white, ^istca- 
ing in vestal purity, and, expanding downwtrdi,gndO' 
ally assumed the form of a pyramid of sihrer of jbbki. 
surable base. I stopped in mute amazement, doobtfi/ or' 
what I beheld. Day gently broke, and the to^tof & 
tant mountains glittered in the early beams; tbtnm 
then rose, or rather ru$hed upon the silent wttU,iDi 
full blazing flood of morning splendour, and attfaeiiK 
moment the stupendous Ylimani, the giant of dK hak, 
in all the pomp of mountain majesty, bunt opon ^ 



view. 



My first feeling was a sense of delight, with n» 
pension, of soul produ<;ing positive raptore. Nercri 
fore did I feel myself endowed with equal aui^,s 
experience such an elevation of sentiment New a 
I reel myself less, so quickly did that sentiment siisk 
into devout humility. Admiration, reveranoe, indni, 
^ith a consciousness of human inferiority, weie * 
mingled feelings of my heart in contemplating tfaub- 
restnal manifcstaficm of the ^lory of €iod. Here! la- 
claimed with fervour and delight — here do I faeboU h 
sublime and beautiful, spontaneously prodnoed io k 
great page of nature by the omnipotence and pForidos 
of nature*s God. 
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That the majestic mountain of Ylimani, rearing its 
prodigious bulk hi^h into the recion of eternal snow, 
ezist^ in tiie district of La Pax, I was well aware, and 
I knew that I should see it ; but, unprepared as 1 was at 
the time, besides being fuU thirty miles distant^ it was 
altogether unexpected; and the glare of magnificence in 
which it so suddenly, and, to appearance, so closelj pre- 
sented itself absolutely surpassing imagination, oocasion- 
ed in a strcmger degree those sensations, which a scene 
80 truly imposing, in the midst of solitary grandeur, was 
well calculated to inspire. They who have witnessed 
and enioyed wild and magnificent scenery, such as this, 
must also have felt the transport it occasions ; they will 
admit that a superior order of sentiment accompanies 
the contemplilion of such wondrous works. 

Chimboraxo has long passed for the highest of the 
Cordilleras, and, until the discovery of the Himalaya, 
was supposed to be the highest mountain in the world. 
M. Humboldt, as he hihiself observes, "' had tbe pleasure 
of seeing a greater extent of mountains than any other 
geoffnost,** but he did not pursue his travels to this part 
of th^ Andes, where subsequent travellers have ascertain- 
ed the height of the Ylimani to be Sl^SOO feet above the 
level of the sea, exceeding that of ChimboiWo bj^ 350 
feet — no very great difference, it may perhaps be said, in 
sobjecte of such va^t dimensions ; but still, quite suffi- 
cient to take firom the latter the palm oftuptrlalive mag- 
nitude and grandeur in the great chain of the Andes. 

Mr. PenUand, who measured the Ylimani in' 1826, 
gave me his calculations with the remark, that ** they 
required revision ;** consequently they were not intended 
to go forth as accurate. At a subsequent period, 1 was 
inrormed by our chief commissioner, who took a warm 
interest in these subjects, that the height of Ylimani had 
been given to him as 21,800 feet, which agrees with that 
given to me by Mr. Pentland, and this appears to be cor- 
roborated by the observations of Doctor Redhead. 

The Ylimani, and the neighbouring mountains, ** are 
I composed of transition slate chiefly, traversed by nume- 
rous veins of quartz, containing auriferous pyrites, and 
gold in small quantities." That such an immense moun- 
tain should be composed of transition slate instead of 
granite has struck some persons as a matter of surprise; 
it apoears, however, that ^ tbe Andes are chiefly compos- 
ed of porphyry and ttot of granite.** 



fidntly on the ear. Huge, barren, weathcrbeaten rocks, 
and snow-covered mountains, apparently close at hand, 
roeh directly before mo, and presented an impassable 
barrier. 

I could not conceive where I was to find a town ; and, 
as I rode onwards in strange perplexity endeavouring to 
solve the enigma, I arrived suddenly at the verge or an 
abrupt and {mxiigious precipice, at the bottom of which 
1 beheld, in diminutive perspective, the large and popu- 
lous city of La Paz. 1 had frequently been told of the 
peculiar situation and scenery of this {^ce ; but oh ! 
** how impSerfect is expression!" and how much do I feel 
at this moment the want of descriptive power ! Sufler 
me, however, gentle reader, to convey to your imaginap 
tion, by my own method of sketching, a feeble repre- 
sentation <H* the curious, the pleasmg, the. wonderful 
scene, that here presented itself. 

Fancy yourself travelling leisurely along upon a high 
table, or any other plane ttuit you may like better. This 
is bounded by a huge mountainous rampart, in which, 
be it remembered, is one of the greatest, grandest mouxu 
tains on the globe, and fer surpassing 

" Those wonders of tlM world so cbronkled by Fame:'* 

the giant of the Cordillera dt lot Andes cannot be con- 
sidered in any less character. These mountains appear 
to rise out of the plane on which you are riding, and 
your expectation is, that you must actually arrive at 
them, for no obstacle is to be seen between you and 
them. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Uttmense space without a ttiinle t^e— An enigma— Bepresentation 
of a strange and wonderful Acene— Arrival iu the city of La Paz 
— Hoaplulity of the natives fairly put to ilm test— Don Manuel- 
Dress of the peasaat ifirls of La Paz— Came con cuero— Tbe 
Tordo— Disagreeable feeling in sluuumlng tlM: agre«able. 

Having ridden about fifteen miles, I stopped at the 
post house of Ventilla to refresh the horses and to break- 
fiut ; but at this wretched abode there was nothing ex- 
cept a few dried beans and some Indian com, which is 
the principal food of these poor peofde, and ihdeed, 
wherever good Indian com is to be had, there can be no 
complaint of starvation ; but, nutritious as it certainly is, 
a htingry traveller desires something more substantial, 
and is not easily reconciled to such frugal (kie. For 
horses and mules there cannot be a better food. 

The city of La Paz was stiU twelve to fiflcen miles 
distant : thither, with patience, which firom custom and 
necessity I ^may now claim as a virtue, I directed my in- 
finitely more patient Tortuga. The road lay over a flat 
table-land, for tbe most part covered with loose stones, 
and with a low green shrub; a tree is rarely to be seen 
by the traveller in a distance of nearly five himdred 
miles, commencing three or four poste to the southward 
of Potosi, and joomeying in the direction I have taken ; 
but, a few leagues beyond La Paz is a district called 
Yungas, where, in ferests producing the celebrated Pe- 
ruvian bark, are various kinds of tl^ finest timber. 

Afier travelling twelve, thirteen, and, as I imagined, 
every mile of tbe distanO- from Ventilla to La Paz, my 
astonishment was excited by not perceiving on so level a 
plain any object indicating the existence of a town. 
Sundry groape of Indians, droves of mules, lamas, and 
asses, some unladen, some with burthens, wore indeed to 
be seen passing and repassing, as in tbe bustle of busi- 
ness ; but no building or habitation whatever : no turret, 
dome, or steeple, of diurch or convent appeared in view. 



Whilst you are musing on tbe how and the where 
your journey is to end, the distance being already per- 
formed, which, with your disposition to rest, increases 
your impatienpe to discover the town, you arrive unex- 
pectedly at the edge of the plain, and behold a vast gulf 
at your feet, in the bottom of which appears a town 
very regularly built with packs of cards. The first 
amp^mil of La Paz conveys precisely this idea ; the 
red-tiled roofe and white fronto of the houses answering 
admirably for hearto and diamonds, and the smokeid 
roo6 and dingy mud walls of the Indian raruio$, equally 
well fer spades and dubs. Through this fairy town 
may be fiuntly seen, winding with ocwicmal interrupt 
tions, a silver thread marked with*4^)ecks of firothy 
white, which, upon approaching, proves to be a moun- 
tain torrent, leaping nt>m rock to rock, and sweeping 
through the valley. In casting a glance ferther rotmd, 
you perceive squares and piUches of every shade of 
green and yellow, which, to a European, is perhaps the 
kinost striking part of the interesting scene. Corn, and 
fi'uit, and vegetables, and crops of every kind, may be 
seen in all their stages, from the act of sowing to that 
of gathering them in; — ^here, a. field of barley Inxuri- 
antly green : — there, another in frill maturity, which the 
Indians are busily reaping : — next to it, a crop just ap- 
pearing above the grotmd: — ^ferther on, another arrived 
at halTito growth: — ^beyond it, a man guiding a pair of 
oxQn, yok^ to a shapeless- stick, the point of which 
scratches the earth sufficiently for the reception of the 
seed, which another man is scattering in the furrows : — 
trees bearing finit, and at the same time putting ferth 
buds and blossoms, complete the scene of luxuriance. I 
beheld in the fnll beau^ of truth, that charming land- 
scape in the valloy of Quito, depicted by Marmontel in 
his intereMing tale of ** The Incas.** 

In a word, was I not actually in that clime which 
the poet descrilMs merely as imaginary — 



" Whrre wnitern gales eternally re«d<*. 

And all ibo aeamins tavlsh all tbsir f ride; 
I BkwsonM, and rraitf, aiid flower* tugetlier rise, 
« And the whole year in gay conAuioii lies t*' 

Yet it reooires only to raise the eyes from tbe lap of 
this fruitful Eden to beliold tbe widest contrast in the 
realms of nature. Naked and arid rocks rise in mural 
precipices around : high above these, mountains l>eatoii 
by furious tempests, Irown ip all the bleakness of steri- 
lity : higher still, the tops of others, reposing in tbe re- 
gion of eternal snow, glisten uniuQuenoed in the pre- 
sence of a tropical sun. 

I slopped for some minutes on the verge of the preci- 
pice to look upon a scene so wonderfully str%ogOf in- 
deed, my horse, of his own accord, made the first pctnse. 



although the tolling of their belb oocainonally stmck and with outstretched neck, ears advanced, and fre- 



quent snorting, showed that be was not unaware of tbe 
abyss beneath, and seemed to enquire how it was to be 
descended ; for the road, in a sudden turn, winding 
round the fece of tbe precipice, is at first completely 
concealed fVom view; and,'although it appeared as if 1 
could have ^ thrown a biscuit** into the town fVom the 
heights where *I first discovered it, a short league is the 
calculated distance, and full three quarters of an hour 
were occupied in descending, before I entered the sub- 
urbs. Here, again, I was surprised to find' t^^ the 
town, whieh, from the height 1 had just left, appeared 
to be upon a flat, was in reality built upon hills, and 
tliat some of the streeU were extremely steep, which 
circumstance alone must convey a tolerable idea of tbe 
depth of the valley in which the city of La Paz is sip 
tuated. Among the objects which composed this sins u- 
lar and wonderful scenery, the huge condor, on hit 
broad expanded wings soaring over the abyss, must not 
be forgotten. 

I went fVom tambo to tewtbo in search of a lodging, 
but found them all full of travelling mercbante and 
muleteers, or afibrdiog sueh indifierent acoommodation 
as I saw no necessity fbr putting up with in a flourisli* 
ing city where better might be bad. John Caspar La* 
vater truly says, that ** he who is content with oommoo, 
gross, or homely objects, is a vulgar being, incapable of 
sentiment, and undeserving of better.** Thu of course 
does not apply to the generally discontented man, 
whom nothing can satisfy ; but to him who, happening 
to have the choice of good or bad, is indiffi}reni about 
it, and disregards those little comfbrte which others de- 
light in having around them. Money I did not want ; 
but there are occasions where money is of no use, and 
those occasions occur in South America more fi^uent- 
ly, perhaps, than in any other part of the world. 

1 wanoered up and d6wn the streete, literally worn 
out with fiitigue and hunger, my peooes and my poor 
animals not less so than myself. Here I am, said J, an 
utter stran^r, and in ab»oJute want of bed and board ; 
this is a fkir opportunity fbr putting to the test tboet 
often proffered services and oompUowntary geoerositiM 
of a South American. 1 may now ascertain if tbos» 
compliments, in which he is so pronie to indnlge at fint 
sight, even towards those of whom be knows nothing, 
are in all eases merely habitual empty osreoMniAls ; or, 
if they have not sometimes tbe solid basis of iMmestj 
and liberality. 

**Pai8ano!^ said I, to the first decent person who 
passed, (countryman being the term which strangers 
use in civilly accosting each other in this country) 
**f)ai9anor said I, **pray whoso house is that?" point- 
ing to a very large and respectable looking mansion, 
with a fine old-fasnioned gateway to the street. ** That 
is the house of Don Manuel Yaldivien,*' replied the 
stranger. »• What sort of a fellow is he 7** said I. ^A 
wortliy, exoellent man,'* replied the stranger. Good! 
thouffht I to myself. ^ Is he married T* said I. ^ Yea, 
and has a family,** said the stranger. ** And what sort 
of 9. fellow is the wife?** asked L '«8o, sol^rather 
hasty, but that *s npthiug,** replied the stranger, 
adding, as in exculpation, ^' They say she is aroiaUe, 
but not quite so nAuob so as ber husband.** There may 
be no great barm in that, said I to myself. ** Do yo« 
think, fKitMHo,'* paid I, ^ that I could obtain a lodging 
in the house?** **And why not 7 There is plenty of 
room for you and fur your horses also: do you with 
that I should aoooropany you 7** said the strangJor. 
*^ What !** said I, ^ have you any sliare in the house ; or 
are you acquainted with Don Manuel Yaldivien?** 
^ No, not I,** said he : ** but seeing you are a stranfttr,' 
if you need my services 1 will aooompany yon;*' ** A 
thousand thanks, /Misaite,** said I, ^ I shall give yon no 
farther trouble, for I shall go and present myself to 
Don Manuel, and acquaint biffi with my situation.'* 
Wishing the stranger good morning, I rode throu|^h the 
gateway into a spacious court, where the clatter mg of 
my horses* feet soon attrac-tod several persons to a bal- 
cony, of which the old-faafaiened balustrades of rudely 
carved wood extended round the house on the first 
floor. 

I enqaired, eifilly taking off my hat, if Don Manuel 
Valdivien was at home? ^ Yes, iSnler/** replied save, 
ral yoioea at the same time. I then diamoantsd at tht 
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fiwt of a large stone tUtr-cate, intendliig to ascend it 
to the baloonj, when I beard a ftmale Toice loudly ex- 
claim,—** Don Manuel is tleeping the tieeta, and nobo- 
dy shall see him now V* ** No, Sefiora,** replied one of 
the domestics, respectfolly, ** he is smoking a cigar, for 
I have just taken him the bnueritoj*** ** That is no- 
thing to the purpose, Indian /t he is still in bed, and 
nobody shall disturb him," said the first female, in a 
tone 80 stoutly authoritatire, as made it easy to guess 
this to be the lady ^ algo vtva*' and Vona de la casa, 
I agree with the ** Childe*' in thinking that — 

" Brisk confldence still best with woman copes :" 

I therefore ascended the stair-case to the balcony, and 
with somewhat of a dignified confidence, approached 
the lady, whom I accosted with more of the French 
manner than the English, because the former is more 
seducing, and, out of Ens land, is eyery where preferred 
to the cold formality of the latter. My bows, hov/cyer, 
which I made with theatrical precision from one end of 
the balcony to the other, and, as I thought, with infi- 
nite grace, were all to no purpose ; they did not obtain 
in return a single curtsey or obeisance of any kind. 

I certeinly should not state the whole truth, if I did 
not confoss that I felt '* dashed^ and to the bystanders 
I know I must have appeared coMpiououi, The lady, a 
tall fine figure, stood ror some time like a pillar of salt 
to my politely^tudied address ; but at length, when to 
those hems and haws, and a*s and o*s, (whidi are usually 
stammered out in sudden disappointment and confiision,) 
she hauffhtily asked — ** What do you want ?" I really 
did not know what to answer. 1 could not well say, 
*' 1 *11 trouble you for a night's lodging, and something 
to eat !** But, summoning back the " brisk confidence** 
that had nearly deserted me, I replied, that ** 1 wished 
to see Seiior Don Manuel Valdivien." To this the lady 
retorted in a sharp tone—** You canH see him,** and 
half turned the back part of her person towards me. 
*' The extreme kindness 1 have always experienced,** I 
exclaimed, ** Senora mta, firom your amaol€$ paisanaMy 
prevents me^om supposing, even for an instant, that 
the beams firom those eyes can be converted into fiery 
darts at the tongue, to strike with harshness upon an 
unknown and unoffending stranger !** The lady looked 
fiill at me for a moment, then averting her head, looked 
downwards, enabling me thereby to twist myself into 
one of those wooing attitudes, which we so often see in 
a pantomime, when Colin peeps over the shoulder into 
the £koB of his half-unwilbng Chloe. Having fixed 
my eyes upon the quick, round, and full black 
orbs of the lady, I followed their wandering move- 
ments, whilst I said, in somewhat of a whining tone, 
accompanied with an affected smile, ** Perdona^ oenortt, 
if I mistake not, I have the honour of speaking to la 
amafde patrona^^ (the amiable mistress or the house), 
" find that being the case, I have no need of seeing Don 
Manuel, for my business, although of infinite import- 
ance to myself^ depends alto^ther on the kind disposi- 
tion and good will of the lady I have the - honour of 
addressing, and the stiH CTeater honour of poniendome a 
8ut pies*'' — a usual Spanish oomplbnent to ladies, mean- 
ing literally — 



*' Madam, I do, as Is my duty, 
Hont>ur the shadow of your shon-tie.** 

Having said and acted all this with a becoming and ef- 
fective gracefiil grimace, the patrona at last blushed a 
little and smiled a little, then turned her head towards 
me, whilst she repaid my compliments' with compliments 
from herself, and in a tone of evident good humour, 
asked; ** Pray, Caballero^ what business can you have 
with me ?** — ** Well, SeOora^ it b in truth no business 
upon bunnesif but still must be settled, and with your 
approbation too ; it is also of a nature in which I should 
feel proud oC an opportunity, in my country, to offer 
you, Sefiora, the services of yonr most obedient humble 
servant** — An exceedingly well-judged bow accompa- 
nied thejinale of this speech. ** CaSallero ! I beg you 
may command me.** Then really I must dispose of you 
to my personal advantage, said I to myself; for it is get- 
ting late, and if I am obliged to turn out,- 1 may not 
find another opportunity for booing myself into a lodg- 
ing for the night. I had commenced to the patrona the 
story of my necessity, or rather of my discomfort, for I 
was not by any means in -m, state of need, when a gen- 
tleman4ike man, with mild and prepossessing counte- 

i 

* A small silver pan A>r holding firo for lighting cigars. 

t India! Indioi pronounced with emphasis and in anger, when 
addnissing an Indian, is intended an an epithet of repro:ich tn that 
race, and means quite as much as fool, bloek'icad, scoundrel^ vH- 
•is Ics aroonf poUsiMd nations. 



nance, to which a paleness from ill heahh gave an addi 
tional cast of interest, accosted me in terms that at once 
proved him to be Don Manuel Valdivien. 

Every body most have experienced that a kind and 
affable reception removes the formality and embarrass- 
ment which usually attend a first introduction, particu- 
larly when the object of that introduction is to solicit a per 
sonal fiivour. I bad no difficulty in explaining my situa- 
tion to Don Manuel : the moment I mentioned that 
was an Englishman, he made me welcome in the most 
cordial manner, ordered his servants to take my horses 
and mules to the coral^ and conducted me himself to a 
comfortable apartment, where, to my agreeable surprise, 
I found not only tables, chairs, and sundry conveniences, 
but actually a four-post bed, which was immediately 
prepared for me, by letting down its rich scarlet damask 
curtains, and spreading fine Holland sheets cd^ed with 
broad lace, as were al^ the pillow cases, which were 
beautifiilly worked. Apologies were then made for the 
lateness of the hour, which rendered it difficult to pro- 
cure all the cook wished to give me for dinner, but what 
was in the house, an excellent kind of perch, and a beef 
steak, ^ la Americaine^ were served up (on plate, of 
course), accompanied with a bottle of very good li^ht 
wine, manufactured fi-om Don ManuePs vineyards at his 
country place a few leagues firom the city. 

Don Manuel had had some large transactions with 
British merchants, which, and personal acquaintance 
with a fow individuals of that nation, (naming Greneral 
Miller, Colonel 0*Conor, and Doctor Nicol,) had, he said, 
very much prepossessed him in their fiivomr, and his 
house should at all times be at the disposal of the Eng- 
lish. 

The brother of Don Mantiel, accompanied by his very 
handsome, but very taciturn wife, paid me a complimen- 
tary visit in the coturse of the evening. He is a gentle- 
manly young man, and appeared to me as kind and 
afikble as bis elder brother. Both of tlu^ seemed to 
to have profited by a very select library of French and 
Spanish authors, with which the house of Don Manuel 
was provided, and which was to me (since my arrival 
in South America) a subject of as rare and agreeable 
surprise as the four-post bed. 

It was quite delightfiil to stroll, at an early hour, 
through the files of peasantry in the firuit and vegetable 
market of La Paz, where they displayed their baskets 
filled with the luxuriant product of their gardens. 1 
purchased pine-apples, strawberries, bananas, plantanas, 
oranges, timas, and I know not what besides, all for 
about eighteen pence. They were certainly very good, 
but the strawberries much inforior in flavour to those of 
the gardens of Ehurope. 

The peasant girls, both Cholas and Indians, of this 
district, appeared to me of a prettier cast of countenance, 
and they were likewise better dressed, than those of Po- 
toei ; their hats are very becoming, and although not 
what is called a Polish hat, have some resemblance to it 



in Peruvian bark, invited me to a large dimer wti 
where I met General Fernanda, the pnfect cf U Pa* 
and several other sentlemen of respectaUlity lad S- 
tinction. We sat down, sixteen persom, to t moit q. 
cellent dinner, and passed three houn in is die«iU 
conviviality as I ever recollect to have enjoyed at then, 
cial board. Among the ntunerous dishes that burtbeMd 
the table, the most remarkable was an enormous mmd 
came eon cu^ro, (meat in the hide.) It had the appev. 
once of a singed calf served up whole, and thcrefoK,bT 
a person unacquainted with its merits, it could not be 
supposed to present a pleasing or prepossessing jm. 
But the moment the monstrous dish was laid opoo the 
table by the tmited exertions of two tttendanta, 1 
observed the eyes of each guest expand with 6&Md, 
and every coimtenance shine with a smile of wekoaie, 
as at the introduction of some well-known agreealik 
fiicnd, fi*om whose mirth-inspirin|r talents all were |ire. 
pared to receive entertainment I felt deeply the ps- 
?ency of remorse at my own insensibility^ but resohn! 
3iat no hasty opinion, loimded on external appeaiuct 
should prejudice me against that which seined to <x» 
mand universal esteem ; neither should it induce me i. 
remain any longer in ignorance of worth, that ^adk 
needed only to be known to be coveted and enjoyed* 

(general Fernandez, by the courteous laws oSfprnf. 
dence, was the first to put to the test the slul] oita: 
carver, whose dexterity proved him to i)e no nam t 
the subject before him. It was gratifying to tee & 
position taken up by the general, and the kodabk kr 
patience with which he waited to attack : bokHf dKi^ 
upon his chair, showing an imposing fit>nt, intii atk 
wing, that is, each hand, firmly posted on the lriit^4r 
kniro grasped in one, the fork in die other, eMtvU- 
berts, — ^with a weU-cfaosen distance between, ieoffd^ 
receive that upon which he was prepared toebirp vtt 
the avidity of a Mohawk. He had not long to oin 
this painnil state of suspense; ample empjojinari, ti 
his very heart*s content, was given to him with iB fd 
ble speed. ** Que bocado tan rico! — delieioso!-ii^ 



I have seen eyes of brilliant black, ** as if in mourning 
for the murders they had committed,** (as a Spanish 
poet has fiincifiilly said of those of his mistress,) peep 
with a bewitching effect from under the broad brim, 
that extends, not u-om the bottom part, but rather from 
the crown of the hat, and round which a little curtain, 
made of Jace, or fimcy-coloured silk, or velvet, is drawn 
up in festoons. 

In the seventeenth century, about one league fi'om 
this city, a large mass of solid gold was found by an 
Indian, and purchased for 11,269 doUars, by the Spanish 
viceroy, who sent it to the cabinet of natural history at 
Madrid, where I believe it is still to be seen. It was 
supposed to have been detached by lightning from the 
huge Ylimani, in which many veins of gold are known 
to exist. Large quantities of native gold have also been 
found fit)m time to time at the base of the YHmani, in 
a lake situated at the enormous elevation of 15,780 feet 
above the level of the sea. This lake of Ylimani is 
likewise celebrated for havFng been made the depository 
of a great part of the treasures of the once-famed city 
of Ciuco ; it being handed down by tradition, that, at 
the period of the Spanish conquest, the Indians carried 
them thither, and sunk them in the lake to secure them 
from the rapacity of their invaders. In confirmation of 
this tradition, several articles of gold have been found 
at difiOTcnt times ; and the belief^of the fiict has given 
rise to a company for draining the lake, which, it ap- 
pears, may be aocomplished to a certain extent, at a 
moderate expense. 

A gentleman of Tuouman, Seiior Gramacho, whom I 
had met during my stay in that town, but who was now 
established here in extensive commercial businefli, chiefly 



simo .'** was pronounced with the forcible empbasiiA 
full mouth at every mouthful. 

The honour of precedence was next conceded Ip* 
when I soon ascertained beyond all manner of ^ 
the truth of Lord Chestcrfield*s simile, that, **\kff 
of the pudding is the eatiiig of it,** and al^o provwltiK 
the general was a man of^honour, above flktterr.ci 
had spoken nothing but the truth in his landatorf rj:^ 
lations — ^"What a savoury bit! — delicious !—fli?'*- 
tively rich !** — ^which ** nobody can deny** who has it 
good fortune to taste came eon eu^ro. 

This favourite luxury, peculiar, I believe, to Sad 
America, is thus described in Miller*s Memoirs. "7^ 
moment a bullock is killed, the flesh on each f^^ 
spine, beginning at the rump, is cut out with eocv 
of the hi£ to meet or lap over, so as to preRst * 
juices fix»m escaping : it is then covered with emto 
and roasted like a potato.'* It is a dish desermf sb' 
rank in the eminently distinguished pages of the -^ 
nachs deo Gourmands, 

Of the handsome ladies of I^ Pax, I tm boot^ 
mention La SeHora Oenerala, the prefect*! bboB 
young wife, with whose worthy and respectable W 
was acquainted at Potosi. She did me the &tceT ' 
present me firom her collection of bcautifiil bini» 
one highly famed for its wonderfbl singing, u^ 
domesticated, for its familiar and diverting quali^ 
is here called iordo, about the size of our blackhini, 
of more gracefU form, and entirely of the most 
jet black. These birds are seldom confined io 
but suffered to run about the rooms andpaaaageJ* 
please, which they do without fear of aU (fl" *ij; 
although they nm under foot, they are toosajic*^ 
too much on the alert to be trampled opon. , ■ 

The tor do is common in Chile, but it is, I >'»g*^ 
a difierent species fi-om these, which are l>«"5l:°2 
Santo Crux de la Sierra, and which, from ^'^^' 
of conveying in safety over the cold regions ^^J^ 
diUera, sell readily at La Paz fi>r twenty and thutr*^, 
lars each. I hired an Indian for the expre» porp** ^ 



iaadish 



Came con cuiro, or beef wiiliNhlilde, fa\« a ^^^m^ 



h peculiar to this country, and emeetwd « '^7\^ i 
flesh lying along the wh .le length of the •pi«'> on '^'z,^m 

Tlh r •"•^^'^^'"** rwi%plS.«.n »^ mU^ t^tA^ lA l«n nVtt, w " 
B^*vi-d up *.i"^, uuu M.«.ii i«Mi*«vii lu uii: t...-.*-— II _ jffl 

t>e wen, as Uiey do wot aUow cattle to be kitted fin ^^^^ 



It 



oukwiih a Bufllcient poriion of the hide, to lap ov«y |t ^«a 
sewed up close, and then roasted in the embers. ,„'•* "L— « 



account of the bides. A prepajed hWc Is w on> fe| g^ 
much «8 a livi' bullock, in consequence of the **J***J1 
and labour of drying them. Until lately "'>"<**,'J*JlIj to 
ed a comestible; its use, however, has been '■"JjrT^i 
North Americana, BngHih, and^other fordfoerai «■ 
always to be found in sMrkat— £iL - 
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canying mine in ail the luxury I could deviie for ito 
comfort, and he succeeded in delivering it safo at Potosi, 
but the coldneflfl of the climate there deprired me in a 
!ew weeks of mj little companioD. 

The city of La Paz is the great emporium of Pern ; 
lU merchandise from the coast of the Pacific is convey* 
id hither, then carried off by merchants, great and 
imall, to the towns and villages of the interior ; and, I 
nust oonfofis, that since 1 strolled down Cheapside a 
weivemonth ago, I have not seen such crowded streets, 
ir so much bustle in the transactions of business. The 
nnexed plate represents an Indian of the district of Po- 
osi, in his gala-dress, bargaining with a Chola of Cosha- 
lamba. The sketeh was taken warn Ufe by anative in La 



'az. 




English goods are abundant, and are preferred to either 
*ench or German manufactures, which seem, however, 
have a very fair share of the market Every sort of 
msy, tinsel, gewgaw, and cargoes of divers kinds of 
)rthless arti<ue8, unsaleable at home, were at first im- 
irted by European merchants, in the hope of finding a 
ady saJe here. Whether they did or not is best known 
themselves, but now all such articles are duly des* 
sed. 

I have heard many lamentable complaints in Eng- 
nd, and our public papers have been filled with invec- 
re, against the South Amencans for entrapping John 
oil, and obtaining millions of his money under false 
'etences. But, if the voice of these people could be 
t easily heard, and their two or three newspapers obtain 
I extensive circulation as the ten thousand and one of 
ose who accuse and asperse them, I am disposed to 
tlieve, that if they could not altogether disprove the 
leged charges, they would at least, by any honest jury, 
I fftrongly recommended to mercy, on. the ground of 
eir being ** more sinned against than sinning.'* 
With respect to the millions of money saia to have 
)en obtained in loans from Engbmd, I am aware that 
ose who have been disappoint^ in the payment of the 
terest upon the money they subscribed to those loans, 
Ji receive but little consolation from being reminded, 
at only a very small portion of their cash was sent to 
Hith America ; that the greater part of it may be 
iced into the coffers of English contractors and Eng- 
ih manufacturers of some sort or other. Naval and 
ilitary clothing and equipments, arms, ammunition, 
id simdry other supplies, at most exorbitant prices, 
relied the accounts against several of the South Ame- 
can states, and quickly consumed the greater part of 
e amount of the loans. I have seen a sample of many 
ousand fire arms so furnished, which I am sure any 
m manufacturer would gladly supply at one guinea 
Lch ; but, be that as it may, at one shilling they would 
} a dangerously dear article, although twelve to fifteen 
hilars was the charge for them here. 
The Morning Herald, eminently dbtinruished for its 
a^artiality on these subjects, had the fSlovfine obser. 
itions on th^ Mexican loans, which, with the alterati<m 
r a few words, wc may be permitted to apply to those 
r ali the states of South America, exceptmg, perhaps, 
lat of Buenos Ayres. ** The English loans have been a 
raroe of infinite mischief; through them the South 
13* 



Americans have been losing their character abroad, and 
if they can manage to pay the interest, will be sadly 
pinched at home. There is little extenuation of ti^ fi>lly 
of the persons who rushed into these adventures : they 
are but the counterpart of the mining schemes, but very 
much blame attaches to those who sweetened the cup's 
edge before they gave it to the public to drink. The im- 
prudent dispersion of such large sums of. money, and its 
uselessness to the only purposes that could justify the 
transaction, haveproduced a disgust in the mmds of in- 
telligent men. They think it hard that the country 
shomd be taxed to pay the interest of that capital it 
never received ; or, received so small a pari of it^ as to 
make it quite feir that they should seek a compromise of 
the debt" 

Now, I think it ini|rht be distinctly shown, that John 
Bull, by an extraordmary lapse from that dignity and 
prudence which has -so long distinguished his commer- 
cial character amooff all me nationa of the world, did 
himself in the first instance, by an unusual and unbe- 
coming precipitancy, encourage those loans, for they 
were among the greedy and usurious speculations of 
the day ; and that by similar conduct in the second in- 
stance, be has occasioned (in a remote degree at least) 
the suspension of the payment of the dividends. 

At the period when those loans were contracted for, 
associations, under the auspices of individuals enjoying 
the entire confidence of the public, were formed, and 
others were every day coming forward, with capitals of 
MiLUONs steriing, for the purpose of mining and divers 
other speculations, in South America, promising advan- 
tages of really national importance to the new states. 
These associations, supposed to have been founded upcm 
the usual solidity of British enterprise, and expected to 
be conducted by British genius and skill, were consider, 
ed by the Sovih Americans as levers of industry and 
prosperity, which they themselves had not the power of 
moving, but which they too san^uindy imagined they 
should soon see efficaciously appued, and th^ were m- 
duoed to speculate upon the probable results. 

Whsi these results have been all the world knows; 
but no one can pretend to say that the Americans had 
any control over the silly and disastrous proceedings 
which occasioned them. As in the parallel case of the 
fiunner who cannot pay his rent if his crops fiiil ; so the 
Americans, firora many unforeseen causes, within and 
without, have been deprived of the resources on which 
they calculated for paying the interest of~ their debts. 
Is It feir to assert, that either in their case, or in that of 
the former, there vnis any intention or design of defiraud- 
in^ the creditors 7 

It was calculated on grounds which previous experi- 
ence justified, that the duties at reasonable rates upon 
the produce of the mines of Peru, as proposed to be 
worked by British capitalists, would have not only paid 
the interest of the debt of that state, but speedily the 
principal. The associations, however, that were formed 
K>r the purpose of working those mines, and set out in 
all the pride, pomp, and i^endour of munificent prodi- 
gality, suddcmly di^ppeared without any thing mrther 
being heard oi them; they tumbled firom their giddy 
height, and sank into a proportionate degree of degrtL- 
dation, leaving directors and shareholders involved in 
law, oppressed by debt, beset with duns, and this in some 
cases vnthout having even attempted the object for which 
those associations were specifically formed. Enormous 
sums were expended, which went, not into the podcets 
of South Americans, as some erroneously imagine, but 
sometimes into those of the contractors of the schemes, 
sometimes into those of ooncoctors for mines, and con- 
tractors for cargoes of implements and goods — true 
Britons all. Neither can the expenditure attending Use- 
less establishments, exorbitant salaries, extravagant pre- 
parations, and wild goose expeditions, be said to have in 
any way benefited the South Americans. It would 
scarcely be fidr to debit them with the few thousand 
pounds that have been expended in their country in the 
travelling expenses of chief commissioners, even al- 
though It may appear that each had unlimited means. 



and travelled according to his own idea of luxury and 
enjoyment One, for instance, accompanied by hu sec- 
retary of legation, with a suite of other dignitaries, 
posted in a coach and four, escorted by outriders, aud 
followed by baggage-wagoos, laden with portable kitch- 
ens, portable beds, portimle soups, chronometers, hydro- 
meters, barometers, theodolites, and •peppemint drops.* 
Another, with toss eelet but more amusement, leisurely 
pursued his way through isrtulias, baUs, picnic pdurties. 



* See the SMrttiif of the Potosi, La Pas, aad Pwmrtaa Utaksg 
Ezpeditkm f mm Bosom Ajrrts. 



dinner parties, and debating societies, charmed with the 
speeches of orators who in eloquence rivalled Charles 
Fox.* 

A third, of a very different temperament from either 
of the foregoing, preferred rou^A riding, and trained 
himsdf into su<m galloping condition upon beef and wa- 
ter, that nothing could kill him, — tired ten and twelve 
horses a day,t — reeeived " constant fidls,** and tumbled 
harmless, not indeed into gold and silver mines, but into 
** biscacha hdes** when in full gallop, daylight and dark, 
** riding against time,** across the noble plains of the 
Pan^pas4 So inveterate did this mania of galloping be- 
come, that we are induced to believe it excited sensa- 
tions similar to those experienced in cases of hydrc^ho- 
bia, for in "several** attempts to cool the system l^ 
l^ungine into rivers, and "swimming about on horse- 
back J* uie water has been abandoned for the "inex- 
pressible delight of galloping without inexpressibles on 
a horse without a saddle, stark naked along the banks of 
a river undo ra burning hot sun.**6 

No important obstade occurred on the part of the na- 
tives of South America, nor to this hour has any objec- 
tion been proved to exist against the feasibility of'^mining 
to advantage in that country. The South American 
mining speculations fiiiled through mismanagement; 
but, in assigning this as the mincipal cause,'we must 
not forget the extraordinary infotuation of the times, the 
outrageous feeling of cupimty which pervaded all ranks, 
such as probably never before to Ihe same degree dis- 
graced the generous character of British enterprise. In 
the various transactions of business, sobriety itself 
" ceased to be sober,** and revelled without heed in the 
extravagant delusions of the day. Judgment, prudence, 
caution, method, were all abandoned in the dilirium 
caused by the hope of immediate gain. It seemed as if 
that accursed fiend avarice had bein suddenly let loose, 
and spread her pestilential influence over aU classes of 
society, inducing a general connivance at even the most 
disreputable acts of^chicane. The ordinary obliffations 
between man and man were hourly infringed with utter 
indifference; and reputations, tiU then unimpeached, 
were thoughtlessly sacrificed to the insatiable thirst of 
gain. But to return to those acts more immediately 
connected with mining associations, to which the public 
firenzy was principally directed. Many purchased shares 
at exorbitant premiums, with the expectation of returns 
still more exorbitant, even before it was possible to apply 
the means by which alone those returns could be made ; 
then, when their greedy hopes met with a delay that in 
their excitement was never contemplated, the shares 
were re-sold at a ruinous discount, and the schemes 
abandoned on the soundless pretext of their unworthi- 
ness. Others, hopmg suddenly to enrich themselves at 
the expense of their neighbours within the convenient 

f>recincts of the stock exchange, thought little of specu- 
ations beyond the Atlantic, the results of which were 
too tardy for their ungovernable impatience. These in 
discretions and misdemeanours, coupled with general 
mismanagement, caused a reaction in the public mind, 
terminating in despair and disgust : the sudden efiects 
of which, no less disastrous in the new world than in 
the dd, led to a general subversion of all schemes, plans, 
and projects, whether fll or well devised. Then follow- 
ed defalcations in the payment of instalments ; forfeiture 
of shares ; protesting of bills ; cancelling of contracts, 
and abandonment of enterprises, even upon the spot, (as 
Miller justly observes on the subject of mines in Peru,) 
" where nature had provided the means of ample remu- 
neration, had prudence been consulted, foresight employ- 
ed, and economy adhered to.** 

On the subject of /aiZure, we should also bear in mind 
that, at the period to which I have alluded, there was a 
convulsion in thonaoney market of England, and a panic 
throughout the commerckl wdrld, unparalleled in its ef- 
fects, and ealculated at the time to overthrow the most 
promising designs. 

AdmitUng, however, every objection to the continua- 
tion of Souu American mining pursuits at the before- 
mentioned period, there is not one of them that proves, 
as some have asserted, that the speculation is trnpracti- 
cable ; nor do they refute the arguments of those, who, 
having bad s fan opportunity of judgijw, insist that, 
under proper management, success woiud have been cer- 
tain^l 



* See Andrews* South America, vel. i. pp. 89, 140, 180, S31. 

t Head*s Aougb Notes, p. 50. - t Idem, p. 53, 82, 83. 

^Idem, p.334, 935. 

H This seeois to obtain sobctantial corroboration from the recent 
leriTal of one or two <^ the Mexican Mining Asiociatloos, aAer 
an the diiasteri attending their lavish expenditure. 
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As the fiMipaniM of 1835 Memed all to Tie with 
•aeh other in ezpenee, one or two items will suffiee to 
■how, net only how their capitals were lavished, bat 
also that the money was not ** boried in America.** 

An Englishman obtained on his own aoooont certain 
mines in a district, in the immediate neighboorhood of 
other mines which had been previoosly purchased by a 
company in London; aware of the mining mania at home, 
he retomed thither, and^isposed of his interest in them 
to a mercantile hoose for the som of jC50,000. This 
hiterest was afterwards resold (with a liberal commission 
no doabt) to the com^ny previonsly established ; who, 
oat of their large capital, thonght little in those specu- 
lating days of such a snm for two or three additional 
mines, even though already in possession of more than 
they- could work. 

I have heard from good authority, that in one Com- 
pany asolicitor*s bill amounted toneariy X 10,000, of 
which the government had a fiur chare of profit, for 
one item was JCIOOO fyr stam^ It must be observed, 
that this Company had been mvolved in three lawsuits. 

The expenses of the Potosi Association, as im- 
provident as those of any Company that was formed, 
though probably a less amount per share has been paid 
than at any otMr, may be calculuted, first and last, at 
^£70,000, of which I can testify that not one twelfth part 
has been expended on mines or mining. A great por- 
tion of the cargo alr^y spoken of was furnished by a 
London house, and our chief commissiooer has affirm- 
ed, that on a comparison of invoices, it appeared to 
haf9 been charged from twenty to thirty per cent too 
high. Certainly, the Americans had no benefit in 
these and similar transactions ; nor can it be pretended 
that those sums were expended on the mines, or ** buri- 
ed in America.** 

When I arrived at La Paz, Baron Czettrits had lefl 
it to visit the mines to which allusion has been already 
made, and did not return until the 3rd of October, 
when, in half an hour*s interview, as I had anticipated, 
he saw the. propriety of abandoning the projects he had 
in view, and of adoptincr my advice to return to Potosi ; 
but as he required a. day or two to prepare fbr the 
journey, I set out without him. 

On taking leave of my kind and worthy host Don 
Bfanuel, whose house was my home, and at whose well- 
^»read table I dined wheni pleased, man^ apologies 
were made for what he called the ^* inattention oif his la- 
dy to. the comfort of her ^^uests, which, from what he 
had read, and the information he had obtained upon the 
good-breeding and education of English ladies, must 
appear strange and uncourteous to an English gentle- 
man.** This remark of Don Manuel's proceeded from 
extreme good nature, added to a knowledge, no doubt, 
of the ai^ viva disposition of his spouse. But, al- 
though it is certain that the lady never troubled her 
head about me in any way, it really did not attract my 
observation : my most particular wish in any house 
being to be ** let alone,** and sufifored to dispose of my 
hours as I may think most congenial to my taste, I sel- 
dom seek to be entertained by the host or hosiMs, but 
estimate their hospitality in proportion to the liberty 1 
am permitted to enjoy. Under this impression, I am 
myMlf unwilling to impose restraint by forcibly inflict- 
ing my company upon others, merely for ^he sake of 
ahammioff- the agreeable ; which I hold to be, the most 
<{tsagreeabl« favour that can be either given or received, 
and never fails to bring on a fit of successive yawns, 
that no forced smile can suppress, no hand, no handker- 
chief conceal, and against which the only remedy is — 
to pack up and be on. 

With repect toUSeHora pa/rona,I never saw her ex- 
cept at dinner, when she sot at the head of her table, 
and I beside her, in the place assigned me on her left; 
Don Manuel sitting on the lady*s right, and some friend 
who chose to walk in at dinnor-time filled the vice-pre- 
sident*s chair ; it being what is called an open table, 
sHver covers were laid, every day for fourteen or twen- 
ty persons, though the fomily consisted of only five or 
SIX. Soup, as with the French, is a never faiung pre- 
liminary at a respectable American*s table ; to this the 
lady helped all fa«r guests, then pulKng the capacious 
soup-dish (for tureens are not in use) close to her, she 
helped herself as out of her own plate. When 1 first 
noticed this striking occurrence, I imagined that it pro- 
ceeded from a lack of plates, but, on otsting a glance 
rofand, the piles of stiver that stood upon the side-table 
proved that it was a mere matter of convenience to the 
kd^ ^rself, and did not in the least deter the guests 
ftom sendUig a second time for pottage, or her from 
helping it. 



There is seldom much time for conversation atone ofl 
these dinners, which« firom the sitting down to table un- 
til rising from it, scaroelv occupies an hour. Each 
gentleman, as be dines, c4U8 for *^fuegoP* when an at- 
tendant immediately presents him with the dnwerifej or 
if that happens to m engaged, with a spoon containing 
a bit of iffnited charcoal, at which he lights his cigar ; 
then by degrees the whole party vanish in a cloud of 
smoke, and for the next hour may be fimnd indulging in 
thestesia. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Dqwrture from La Pas— Penonal alann and uKUDeotary deipair 
— Coofldence and coniolation— *Tbe very beat ihiitf In tbe 
world' is In aome cases 'the very worat*— Kindness of tnaaner 
of more avail Uian a foil purae— Ralura to Potosi— DownfUl of 
the association. 

October 5th, left La Paz for Potosi, and in the eiren- 
ing bore the pelting of a tremendous hail-storm, which, 
in spite of all sneers at a similar adventure of Baron 
Mundiausen^s, positively pursued closely for several 
miles before it overtook me. It came down with a force 
that raised the dust along the whole extent of the plaip, 
so as to give it an appearance of the sea when roIlin|rin 
with fiiry upon a beach ; and on my looking occasion- 
ally behmd, it conveyed, with no very pleasing sensa- 
tions, an idea of those waves of moving sand, in which 
whole caravans have been overwhelmed in the deserts 
of AfHca. 

7th. Unpleasant weather with snow and sleet. When 
about four leagues from the post where I intended to 
take up my quarters for the night, I was suddenly 
seised with an illness, accompanied by violent pain, 
whioh rendered ipe utterly unable to endure the move- 
ment of my horse, and compelled me to alight and 
stretch myself on the road side, where I lay full five 
hours in agony, and with symptoms that led me to sup- 
pose I must have burst a Mood vessel or ruptured an 
artery. I confoss that I folt a sense of alarm to which 
I was not accustomed, and even detected myself with 
downcast head and folded arms, yielding in dejection to 
the gloomy dictates of that desponding matron Melan- 
choly, * Goddess of the tearful eye,* — but neither my 
sorrow, my apprehension, nor my care, was of long du- 
ration. In the serious events of life, there are fow 
cases in which tbe mind may not summon to its aid 
sentiments of a tendency, not only to soften the severest 
ills and to banish |>loom from the darkest cavern of de. 
spair, but to inspire a confidence whioh the world can- 
not shake. 

*' Omnipotent Power ! 
*Tis thine to lull tbs sffoiiiaiDg hour, 
To charm the burden from tbo soul, end five 
Tbe tears that aolace and the hopes that live.** 

In giving to the world a iouraal of tbe ordinary oc- 
currences of lifof it is diflicult to exclude all those which 
are of a merely personal nature, and as such, frequently 
have little or no interest for the general reader ; but, to 
suppress the subjects of our serious thoughts, merely 
fixHu a fooling of folse shame, would, I conceive, be a 
tacit admission, that our apprehension of tbe opinions 
of men was stronger than our reverence for Him', in 
whom ** we live, and move, and have our being.*' It is 
an acknowledged truth, that our present and eternal 
interests are so inseparable, that one can hardly be 
treated of without allusion to the other ; in tbe intervals, 
therefore, of the busiest worldly occupations, moment- 
ous reflections will interpose. Lifo is but a web of 
^* mingled yarn, good and ill together,'* — a succession of 
contrary events from grave to ga^, and he who records 
them must of necessity present similar incongruities in 
his pages. Be this, then, my excuse, if excnse be re- 
quisite, for occasionally turning the thought 

" From vain and vile, to solid and aubllme !*' 
Had I been in the roidat of a congregation oi thousands, 
under the dome of Saint Paul's, listening with due at- 
tention to the soul-inspiring notes of the anthem, the 
scene, with all its imposing attiibotes, could not have 
surpassed in solemnity, or more effectually impressed 
the mind with devotional feelings, than that in which, 
on the present occasion, I found myself placed. The 
dreary solitude of a desert, in pain and sickness, remote 
from every relief, deprived of the companionship of 
friend or stranger, was assuredly a situation in which 
even the severe *^ who blush at what is rights*' — *^ ther 
who profoss to know God, but in works deny him,*' will 
scareely consider it artificial piety, or the mere mo- 
mentary effusion of a mind alarmed, if a man easnally 
though ope«ily, avows that, in the absence of all earthly 
aid, he availed himself of the only ooBsqlation he had 
left, that of seeking in the balsamic, truths and healing 



sentiments of religion the mitigation of his pab m^thi 
aolace of his cares — that he reposed witk coafideseen 
the ** rod and stafi^" with which man may nMi •" mb 
through the valley of the shadow ef death aadhirM 
evil" 

We proceeded at a very slow pace, stoppiBf tt Am 
distances, but ultimately arrived about uidBiftit it tk 
post of Aio>eio. There, in the comer of a naked hi, 
my peones soon made me a luxurious bed of aheepk^ 
and kindling a fire in the middle of the floor, fn^mi 
from a shoulder of lama an exoeOent broth, wlueb 1% 
seasoned hiprfaly with aji, (capsicuiD,) u beinf »ih 
very best thmg in the world I could take ixdmik 
tangre ;^* but it was probably tbe very wont, and 1 m 
aver that I folt myself nothing the better for tbttrp» 
scription, which, however, was moat oonacientioailj n- 
commended, and submifsivel^ followed from neoMkjkf 
me. No,hai cam mejor que aji, crt&U vd. (there*! Bothi^ 
better than red pepper, you may depeod npoe t^) 
was the ccmsolation I received at every apooofal ihu 
was occasionally thrown into the broth uitbnbUe^a 
the fire. 

6th. The morning commenced with heafj nk'M 
the state of debility to which I found rojaelf redni 
deprived me of courage to encounter it, and I to » 
clined to think, that the quiet in whioh Ijanedik 
early part of this day enabled me to perform Bjjoom 
to Potosi without any thing particular to eompliiiiq 
for it would be absurd to complain of that wbiabds 
remedy, and which I was satisfied wastiiefarfhri 
the country afforded, I mean accommodatioo. I^dd^ 
scanty as it is, we become reconciled, whaiebov 
that, on the other hand, the poor people amif vka 
we find ourselves in defenceless solitude art tkni 
harmless beings upon earth, in whose dooriewkiifi 
may lay ourBelvea down to sleep* with acoafideieiib 
bolts and bars do not elsewhere alwayi iosaie; is 
whom also the slightest condescenaion, or an^ Uftf 
act of kindness, will ^reneraUy obtain atttbataift 
their little power to give. 

On the present occo&ion, when I have arriied si 
and foint at a Peruvian hut, with what pore feeift 

gatitude have I made my acknowledgmtntitte 
mily, who fi'om sheer benevolence have ceded iis 
the only little store they possessed; or wbeocot^ 
them, with the rapidity of a deer, has gone noe^ 
a league distant among the mountains, is ponai i 
their ffqats, and procurad me a little milk f Oftabi^ 
I alighted from mv horse at an unseasonable had 
asked for milk, offering dollars ; the answer iDTvi^ 
was, ♦* JVb A«i / no hoi, Seiiorr* They wodd irt* 
the trouble of getting it for money. But, when Iain 
^ I am very unwell, my brothers ; dome theftwc.* 
God will repay you :**)— my feeble voice, pah ehe^ 
sunken eye, bearing testimony to the trotb of tw| 
said, the sire of the family, or the roatroo, tvifl^ 
ball of thread from the silken wool of tbe ticom,!^ 
then mutter something in Quichoa, when imlM* 
(Ala (earthenware pipkin) would be eeixcdb^ooerf" 
younger members, who would glide awaj in tbej 
suit of the flock without a question as to ptj» 
And thia is savage hospitolity !— Coold I exp«t 
among tbe most polished people of the earth t 
I always have obtained as much 7 

The youth has now retunoed, and, qnile Ireii 
fiom his haste, delivers the oUa into my ovo ^ 
then retires among his fellows without any expect 
of reward. Ujkmi examining the oUa^ I find rtoMM 
the last moal slicking to tbe sides, boiled otii^o' 
tatoes, or particles of kma broth.— 'lis no ro»"*^«' 
milk is delicious ! and I am more than Ibaokml. ^ 

M. de la Cbndamine, in his descHption of Ibels 
of South America, could not have alhidod to t« 
vians, when he remarked, thatinsensibilily*™"^'^ 
people is generally prevalent, which, whethe^^»J 
nified by tbe name of apathy, or sunk into tW fl| 
pidity, he leaves to the decision of otiiers. "l"*" 
edly,*' continues he, »» it is caused by a P«<^J} ^i 
which extend no farther than their wants. ^ I 
Condamine was no slight observer of thiDgi; 
not thmk, nor is it probable, that heioclodcd 
vian Indians in this censure; becauae •** ^"^ , 
of them, from the remotest period of ^^ii 
veys a very different opinion of tbdiepeoplt;*^^ 
present day, whoever has been among *^?^| 
that, in their willingness to work as well M»"Jj 
formance of it, the iropuUt'ion of *P**7 f?^ 
does not qjply to them. Proofs of thfir ««»»/ 
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the eye in e?ery vallej, and the tapplies of ewrj mar* 
ket depend npon their kiboar. I believe I am not »!> 
ffular m the opinion, that their worst qoalitiea hnyt 
oeen imparted, and that their virtoea are their own, not 
derived lirom thoae ^ho for centuries have been blind to 
tfaeir merits, and cared so little about turning tbem to 
« better account. 

The Peruvian Indians notoriously posafltM a peaoeaUe, 
vno^ndinff spirit, firee from even an aecumUon of tboee 
great mond crimes, the daily commission of which is 
Dot prevented by rigorous laws and penalties of the 
wtmoet eeverity among nations renowned lor civilisation, 
nnd bimeting of their superiority, moral and intellectual, 
above all the nations of the world. We have indeed 
eeen, that, when roused to vengeance, thejr are, like 
ether people, capable of committing ev^rr excess. 
Bat 18 the moment (^excitement the period in which 
we should judge of the character of man ? The caoaes 
of that excitement, it has been already shown, proceeded 
ftom an insufferable yoke of servitude and despotism, 
againet which every remonstrance had proved ineroctoal. 
And lastly, although that event was a rebellion, and 
fiuled in its object, yet, if it had sueceeded, it would, 
beyond a doobt, have been recorded among thd glorious 
events of nations. 

Never did any man^ from personal observation, so 
mistake the character of a whole people, as the author 
of •'Travels in Chile and La iKaU.^* ••With these 
people,*^ he says, •^is exemplified what will universally 
oe met with over South America, that to confer a favour 
is to purchase an enemy.** Was ever so uncharitable a 
sentiment uttered by a good, kind hearted man t I ap- 
nea! to the bitterest enemy ofSouth Americans to testify 
Its niter injustice. Again, that author observes, ••they 
are governed bv no moral feelings, but will submit to a 
haughty, overbearing tyranny, no matter by whom 
practised.** I win not enter into a defence of tneir mo- 
rality, which, upon the whole, would probably be found 
not less pure than that of other nations who have exam- 
ple, precept, and education, to instruct them in their 
mwal duties, whilst here are none of these. But, expe- 
rience enables me stoutly to deny the concluding accu- 
■ation, for I have seen, and, on more occasions than 
one, have myself practised those threats, as silly as they 
are vain, wnich hasty persons too often deal in, and 
none more than MUar Anglois, under the mistaken idea 
of obtaining immediate compliance with their wishes. 
I have seen, and I have occasionally practised, to my 
cost and disappointment, a haughty, overbearing man- 
ner to postmasters, tradesmen, peones, and other per- 
sons in this country, and in no single instance was the 
object gained by such unbecoming and fatile acts of 
impatience. I nave seen offered, and I have mvsdf 
offered on those occasions, large sums, to show tnat I 
was willing to pi^ for what I required ; but no bribe 
could obtain it, or induce them to make the slightest 
exertion in my behalf, afler they had been offended and 
brow beaten ; and it most be acknowledged that, if 
they submit to this ••haughty overbearing tyranny,** 
it is not because they want either the power or the 
opportunity of resenting it, for travellers are in all 
cases completely at the mercy of the natives. Upon 
the whole, I thmk it will be found by every impartial 
person, that if they have no great virtues to recom- 
mend them, neither have they any great vices to cause 
them to be shunned or abhorred ; and we should do well 
to remember that there is always a greater readiness 
to expose what is faulty, tbnn to acknowledge what is 
good. 

Potosi, October 152. Here have I arrived early on the 
eighth day, after a journey of nearly 350 miles with my 
own horses — good going — but whn:h I am induced to 
mention, because I have performed an exfdoit under 
cireuaistances, which I have been given to understand, 
prove fatal in most cases in this country to the strongest 
constitution, particularly when rest and quiet cannot be 
ctbtained. I may therefore be permitted, in tenas of 
deeper import than merely worldly compliment, to con- 
gratulate myself on having arrived at home, safb and 
well — so well that, in the opinion of some perhaps, 1 
ought to blot out all the story of my misfo|rtane, in order 
to avoid a jeering condemnation nir havin|f mentioned 
in a tone of gravity a merely personal incident, which 
half the world would have regarded as altopfether trivial, 
and no more have thought w^ when onoe it had passed. 
I too may have thought but idightly of it, wkem eaos U 
had fo$$edt becaase, transiont as the rooming dsw is 
the inpranioa which danters,Bercies, and ddWefaaees 
make upon tiM hearts ef men. Half the world also 
may posnbly not reoolleel, that the trivial wmuU 
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evety day, of every passing hour, may determine our 
state in this world, or remove us beyond it ; and that in 
them, patience and self-government are as requisite 
and can be as forcibly displayed as in those of greater 
importance. He who possesses a mind capable of 
bearing unruffled the minor molestations of lifb, can 
also bMr with composure its heavier afflictions ; and he 
who is thus armed, let the darts of adverse fortune be 
discharged upon him when and whence they may, will 
undauntedly oppose them, or eaknly endure their as- 
saults undismayed. 

1 found upon my table letters from for and near; some 
containing oflbrft for the sale of mines, some for working 
them OB terms of mutual aeoommodation ; others con- 
taintng proposals for supn^ying timber, fuel, and forage, 
for our fiir*iadied eftablishment : the permanency of 
which seemed insured to the natives by the arrival of 
the largest and most valuable cargo that ever entered 
the port of Arica. To these letters I replied in terms 
of courtesy, concealing, as man is ever wont to do, the 
leiieis e e which have suddenly hurled him from proud 
prosperity into humiliation and distress, for I now had 
authentic information, that such was our fote, as the 
foUowing extract of a letter from our chief engineer will 
clearly testify. 

•• I am too much agitated with the events of the last 
fbw days, to give you any thing like a circumstantial 
acooont of wut has passed. 

•• Three of our directors have seat a power of attorney 
to take possession of the cacgo of the Potosi, to pay cer- 
tain elaims ; this power was sent by a special messen- 
ger from Boeaoe Ayres to Valparaiso, and arrived here 
about a week afo, when the whole of the cargo was 
attached, and, uthooffh I protested against it, tl^ order 
was made absolute. The JbiienderUe^ indeed I may say 
all the authorities here, are inclined to do every thing 
in their power to favour us ; but there was no pcwbility 
of doing any thing on my mere ^pie dixU against suoh 
apparently re^^ular papers as were presented. 

•• Upon seemg the authorities under which this act 
took plaee, I was quite thunderstruck ; but, bj a Uttto 
manoeuvre, I managed to sell the whole of the qnicALsil* 
var, in order to enaUe me to support the -people here." 

Upon reading the foregoing 1 folt precMv what the 
writer mentions with rei^te^ lo himeelf->* I was quite 
thunderstruck!** 

From Lima I received a letter from oor chief com- 
missioner, jnentioning his intended departure in a fow 
days from that place, and stating, what was no cause of 
surprise to me, that, •• his voyage to Lima had be«a 
completely fruitless. I now see,** said he, •• that the 
minister of fmance of this government is only trifling 
with me, and it were folly to remain here idle.** 

It was folly, in my opinion, to go at all ; and I main- 
tained, from the commencement, the unreasonableness 
of the expectation ^ obtaining a reduction of duties 
fVom a government that was neither to receive return 
for the nvour, nor was in any way connected with our 
speculation. Under the existing state of things, the 
Government, the laws, the duties and customs of Xower 
Peru, have no more to do with those of Upper Peru, 
where our establishment was to have been fixed, than 
the laws and customs of the port ofConstantinq>le have 
to do with those of Petersburgh ; and 1 am inclined to 
think^ that the Rei^ Effendi, or the Kisslar Agar, would 
nbt long ••irifle** with any stranger who should require 
the favour of landing a whole cargo, and of driving 
three thousand mules laden with goods through the 
Ottoman dominions ••duty free,'* into the state of a 
jealous, envious, and envied neighbour, who alone was 
to derive all the benefit from the importation. 

November 1st There is not pobably in the world a 
town of such extent, and possessinr so many inhabitants 
as Potosi, where there is so littfo society, and where 
there are no means of amusement, beyond the resources 
that persons may possess within themselves. Society 
is confined, literally, to two or three fiimilies of two or 
three persons, to whose houses we sometimes go for 
half an hour in an evening to sip matS through a tube, 
to hear a- guitar gingled, or to sit on a bench against a 
wall, wrapped to the chin in our cloaks, replying •• 6't, 
SeAor,*' to o^ry body's tale concerning the severity of 
the oc^d winds from the south. The ladies, squatting 
on a ruff upon the floor, huddled in a corner, and covered 
up in their wooUen mantles, oooastooally press us to 
take another mati^ but complete the scene of ennat, by 
their total want of eeoupatMo, than which nothing caiv 
be mere aasightly and repugnant to those whe have 
been a o ew tum u d to ibnude society in' England; where, 
the aw i iy te the efs of sp e etas ls si the needle is 
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actively plied, even until its eye has beoooM undistin- 
guishable to the eyes of the person who employs it, and 
who may frequently be seen foncing at it in vain with 
the sharpest pointed thread, until a grand<-c^ild, or some 
accommodating friend, when all hopes of success have 
failed, kindly undertakes to hit the mark, and thus fur- 
nishes the means of pursuing this habitual pastime, 
infinitely preferred by English ladies to that state 
which has already been described as a ddieUux repot. 

With respect to the male society, where men have 
congregated in a* place for one single pursuit, one only 
object, and where that occupies them from morning tiU 
night, it can easily be imagined that neither their con- 
versation nor their thoughts are often turned from the 
main point I am inclined to think, firom the samplee 
with which I have had the pleasure of being in contact, 
that in the mining districts of Cornwall, we shall hear 
nothing in the course of conversation in a long sum* 
mer*s day with any of the gentry there employed, that 
would leave us room to doubt their daily occupation, or 
to suppose that, in their opinion, there was any othor 
business in the world than mining. So in Potosi,* ge 
where you will, turn where you may, nothing is to be 
heard but the proceedings of the ingenios, the good or 
bad run of a recently discovered vein, the superiority of 
a certain mine ; which latter, by the by, I have generaL> 
ly observed, ranks in the estimation of the proprietor in 
the same degree as a horse is invariably known to do 
with us: due praise is bestowed upon the merits of our 
neighbour's, but when we oome absolutely to the point 
of superiority, why, then we are, in justice, bound to 
assert, that our own has it hoUow ; in short, there can*t 
be a better horse: in short, there can't be a better mine. 
Should any person present have sufficient hardihood te 
doubt the eulogium, and ask why did not this best 
horse in the world beat such a horse at such a race t 
or why did he balk at such a leap in such a hunt? it 
was because he was badly ridden at the first, and be- 
cause he accidentally foil conun^ fiiU tilt at the last. 
So with a mine ; when the proprietor is asked why he 
did not avail himself of the treasures which he avera 
that it possesses, the answer is, ••it accidentally feQ 
m,** or, ••just as he came to the solid silver, and was 
about to cut it out of the rock with chisek, the waters 
rushed up f^rom below, and obliged him to abandon it."* 
In short, we hear very good causes of failure assigned 
in both cases, but the world, being in these mattors ad- 
dicted to incredulity, will not at all times place im p|j<» |f 
foith in those reports. 

Now, although it is well known that mining for the 
precious metals has strong and seductive allurements 
to those engaged in the pursuit, yet to those who, like 
ourselves, have been compelled to abandon it, by mis- 
management, insolvency, or any other cause,' and who 
have no longer any concern in its proceedings, the liv- 
ing among mines and miners is as uninteresting a lifo 
as can well be imagined ; and in that case the city of 
Potosi, afTorcfing no sort of recreation, may be consider- 
ed as an abode of banishment, little preferabte to the 
utmost confines of Siberia. 

Li addition to the chagrin arising from our disap*- 
pointment, my companions and myself had loae been 
held in a painful state of suspense respecting the fote 
of our chief comVnissioner, of whom it had been report* 
ed, on every ground of probability, that the ship in 
which he sailed from Lima had foundered at sea. It 
was known that she was in a leaky state, and one or 
two vessels, which did not sail till several days after* 
wards Ufwn the same voyage, had kmg since artivcMd at 
Arica, without having seen or heard any thing of the 
former, nor was it until this day that we had a contra- 
diction of the report, when the courier from CusOo 
brought me the following letter from the general. 

•• Oeona^ 29th September, 
••I embrace the opportunity to tell yoa, that after 
twenty-seven days of horrible navigation from Lima, I 
arrived in great distress at Pisco, where I took mules, 
and, traversing this dreadful desert, I have arrived 
here, and start immcdiaiely to Arica, from whence I 
will write. Yours truly, 

. ••!. Pakoissixn." . 

The precipitate downfid of the Potosi AssociatioD« 
and the embarrassment and misery into which everv 



* I have reputedly beard, (torn those whoso I had no raason to 
doubi, of water nuhing ioto a mine Just as in richest vein bad been 
diacovered; aedl have also been gtven to nodentand. that to most 
atoing dkrtrleta, the ifehsit properties aC s tUvM mm areMM» 
the water ; which in this oountry, where no machinerj haabkhai* 
to l>eeD used, has in many instances compelled the a h a ndo a — nt et 
Vie works at thsir most promising period. 
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person connected with it in thiB country was nnexpect. 
edly thrown, will be seen in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the directors by -oar chief commissioner, on 
his arrival at Arica from Lima. 

" In agony of mind little short of madness, I sit down 
to give yon an idea of the state in which I find the af* 
iairs of the Company upon my arrival here, owinar to 
throe of our directors having embargoed the whole of 
the cargo of our sdiip; an embargo has also been laid on 
the mufes that had been more than two months waiting 
to take that cargo to Potosi. In this state of things, 
our people starving, and myself jind companions with- 
out a dollar to purchase even bread, with ruin and de< 
struction appearing on every side, I petitioned the go* 
▼emment to allow me to sell part of the cargo to supply 
our most urgent wants. The result of this representa- 
tion, I much fear, from the tedious mode of law pro- 
ceedings in this country, I shall not know fer some 
days ; whibt, in the mean time, I have not a dollar to 
pay my expenses, and clamorous creditors from every 
quarter, among whom most of the people sent out by 
the establishment are very prominent, assail me conti- 
nually. Messrs. Begg, Atherton, and Co. of this place, 
to whom I consigned the cargo, and to whose zealous 
exertions I am much indebted, landed and sold a small 
part thereof, previous to the embargo, but those fUods 
have been exhausted in maintaining this extensive esUu 
bUshmenti It were in vain attempting to jdve a true 
picture of all tho difficulties which surround me ; it is 
entirely impossible the concern can continue. The 
cargo, if sold by auction, though extremely valuable to 
us had we applied it to its original purpose, will not, 1 
am persuaded, noder the present circumstances, fetch 
half the prime cost, and many articles of it will be a to- 
tal loss ; for, besides being little better than rubbish, in 
comparing our invoices with those of a similar nature 
consigned to a merchant here, I find a difiference 
against us of at least thirty per cent 

" I trust you will not loee any time in sending me 
means of subsistence for myself and the few of your 
servants who must necessarily remain with me, or, if 
^ou resolve upon our returning to England, enaUe us 
t>y a remittance to do so. 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 

" J, PAaoissiKN." 
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In a subsequent letter to the directors, our chief com- 
missioner thus writes : — 

** An agent of Don Felix Castro has arrived here, to 
claim forty thousand dollars for disbursements, da- 
mages, and difference of exchange, &c. on the bill for 
X12,000, which I drew from Buenos Ay res. It is the 
intention of this agent to lay a re-embar^ on the whole 
of the property belonging to the Association : so that, 
although 1 should succeed in the first instance, and 
have the cargo restored, I must ultimately yield to 
Castro. The consequence will be a total loss of all the 
property here, and unfortunately thb is not the only 
demand against us. The parties to whom I sold the 
mules of the Association, under a special contract that 
they should have the conveyance of our cargo to Potosi, 
now claim half the freigiit in consequence of my inabi- 
lity to fulfil that contract ; and by the laws of the coun- 
try they have a ri^ht to the claim.** 

The following is a translation of the sentence pro- 
nounced by the judge at Arlca, in the case of the em- 
bargo. 

** According to documents sworn and approved, I de- 
clare that there appears no cause for the execution on 
the cargo of the ship Potosi, because it belongs to the 
ipining society established in London, and it has not 
been proved that the three charterers had power and 
authority to make it over to tbeir agent on account of 
freight, as application ought to be made in London for 
the fiill payment of the freight, where the claim has to 
be examined, according to a contract which appears to 
have been acknowledged by the Association, mnd could 
not be revoked nor altered by the three partners with- 
out special authority to that effect from the said Asso- 
ciation, which does not appear to have been given by 
any of the documents presented. Therefore, <feliver up 
the whole of the cargo to the consigfnee and legal repre- 
sentative of the Association, together with costs, in 
which I condemn the plaintiffs.*' 

The costs, I believe'^ have never been repaid, but the 
cargo thus snatched from the hands of the agent of the 
charterers, fell instantly into thoee of the agent of Cas- 
tro ; and of that same cargo, which cost the Association, 
freight included, at least thirty thousand pounds, not so 



much as a ttpopemty taek was applied to the object for 
which it was purchased ; nor was any part of it ever m 
the possession of any individual belonging to the society 
at Potosi, and I am stiU ignorant of the parUculars of 
its sale and dispersion. 

The introduction of numerous extracts fifom letters 
and documents concerning the proceedings of the Potosi 
Mining Association, must no doubt prove altogether un- 
interesting to many of my readers; but I-trust it will 
be remembered that there are also many who have been 
deeply interested in those proceedings, and expect to 
be informed of the causes of their fiulure. I moreover 
consider it an act of duty to the proprietors, apd of jus- 
tice to'' myself, to give, in addiUon to my own observa- 
tions, such extracts from the general correspondence as 
may tend to elucidate the subject, and which 1 also 
consider to be the mode least likely to excite doubt as 
to the correctness and impartiality of my sUtements. 1 
therefore feel assured, that I may continue to introduce 
them without offending my »* numerous" readers, parti- 
cularly as I promise to do so only when I have nothing 
better to present them. ... ^ a 

November 19th. Mr. Garda has this day returned 
from Arica, where there was no kmger any emptoynMnt 
for him, and where he left the members of our e»t»Wi^- 
ment in a state of dUtress truly deplorable. On land- 
ing at Arica, each individual received for his support 
nine dollars per week, which was soon aOer reduced to 
seven, then to five, then to three, and latterly to— no- 
thing at all. Wearing apparel, watches, rmgs, and 
windry other articles, were hawked about the streeU of 
Arica and Tacna by the necessitous owners, who, but 
a few wedts before, having landed in high health and 
spirits, and fuU of hope as to their fiiture fortmie, ima- 
gined themselves on the high road to riches, and expect- 
ed rather to add to their littte store of hixuriee, than to 
be reduced to sell them at any price for the purpose of 
obtaining a bit of bread. ... 

Great as the perplexities really were into which we 
found ourselves so unexpectedly thrown, they were not 
a IHtle increased by a despatch received at this period 
fixMn the directors ; the nature of it was such that not 
one of us, nor aU of us put together, had sagacity to 
discover the real object or intentions of the Board at 
the time it was written, or what it was they expected 
us, their humble servants, to perform. Their despatch 
commenced in unqualified terms of approbation of our 
first proceedings; then expressed their asswjnce of our 
being able to obtain mines with feciUty in Peru, but at 
the same time they sent us a list of no less than nineieen 
of their own choosing in London, situated, too, in a far 
distant province, although, in a previous despatch, they 
had given posiUve injunctions that we were to confine 
ourseWes stricUy to Potest The tendency of their ieU 
ter, and the impression it ccmveyed while I perused it, 
was such, that before I read it lialf through "jy o«f rt 
palpiUtdd with joy, in the full conviction that all differ 



A few months back, Don Mateo Lino and Don Pedro 
Castellano called on me, requesting a tboaaand dclkn 
to send to Buenos Ayres, for which they ** were wiOia; 
to pay an mterestof four percent so 1od| uitTemuud 
in their hands.** — ^ Four per cent!* said I{ contempts. 
ously ; ** Four per cent ! you may go elsewhere isd bor. 
row money at four per cent for a dollar jof mine ym 
ff^^ H never have, I promise you tkaL,^ and toned aj 
back upon the gentlemen in rather an uiifracioiu iud. 
ner. **■ Cavallero,** said one of them mildly, ** we ucboI 
aware of having in any way oflfended by oar appjiotia; 
pray let nothing more be said about the matter, ud w& 
fer us to part friwids.** — **• Friends ! pretty fiiewii,ii. 
deed ! to design to take mv money at four per oeoL*'- 
** We do assure you, Cavafiero^ that in our lonf oomt 
of business, this is the first time we ever offered bo hi{k 
an interest ; we haTC always readily obtained moBeju 
two, two and a hslf^ and never paid more than tfaittpcr 

eent** ^What do you take me for 7— but-HM matta- 

I— I wish you good morning,** said I, taminf to wilk 

i^waj^^M ftay, sir, don*t suffer so trifling a rabjedte 

occasion so much irritation,** said one of the pdaes, 

laying his hand in a gently entreatinj^ mauier » i; 

arm. " Pooh ! pooh !** said 1, withdrawing mywlfla^ 

firom him, •* do you imagine I am not aware that fidn 

per cent, can be easily obtained on the bestiecmily?- 

^ QfiarUo ? — how much ?** said both gentlemo, livtlgl 

and frowning with inquisitive amazement, as tkj » 

peated ** Quanta?"^ To which, in a much louder l« 

than was by any means requisite^ I replied-" fiilea 

per cent I say, can be easily obtamed."— >• Qma/s 

ctento .'** exclaimed both gentlemen, making it tfieaae 

time the sign of the cross, as is customary m o^cc 

astonishment—** What ! do you doubt me T swlViii 

in starting up, overturned my chair; trod upon mj dof- 

hang the dog — amoved books, papers, pens, and Hik,8i 

jumbled them all together, as if life depended on ^» 

stent possession of the keys, which, in mjhsn,\ 

searched for (as is usual in such cases,) every vbesl^ 

where they were to be found. At length, pnDmgfa 

from out of my pocket, (for there they were of oo«^ 

opened my portmanteau, and produced a docranaitw 

(H-oved beyond a doubt that I was in the receipt of a* 

per cent, for a sum of money that I had lodged ■m 

respectable house in Buenos A3rres. The gentleaa^ 

the document in their hands and perused it leuore^ 

suddenly throwing it down, they exclaiBied-'OBe 



suddenly throwing it down, they 
porcierUo! /K, &«or, this is indeed fifteen per «^ 
It is fifteen per cent per annum ! We ofier you w» 
that interest**— *• Oh! ho! now I comprehend pej» 
tlemen, four per cent per month is what yoo (ff 
Really I did not at first understand their propoff* 
nor dSd I know before, that forty-eight pcr <«nL ps» 
num could be feirly and openly obtained fer the w* 
money. 

•• Pray is this customary?" said I^"No, we J^ 
knew it to exceed three per cent; the great laraRj 
money has raised it to what it is; but two indijt 



iu4i had been Vttled athome, -^^^^Jllf .!vl1"^ 

dance were at last forthcoming. But, '^f J»y»^«fJ" &^ in the CaUe del dniereio of Potosi," wbi- 
en mines, with orders to hire scientific per- Exchiinir«u aa there the nwrd"" 



their nineteen , -. 

sons to amalgamate the ores, and to appoint an addi- 
tional agent at Potosi, my confusion and dejection were 
sad, sudden, and distressing, when I read in plain terras 
that I«must not expect one shilling of money ! With 
nineteen new urines of silver, what more couW we 
want?— out of them we were at liberty to help our- 
selves. 

The letter was accompanied by one from our home 
secretary, inclosing, as a boon for our services, a num. 
her of letters of recommendation, from I don*t know 
whom in Loudon, to the Lord knows whom in difi^rent 
parts of South America, together with high encomiums 
on the merits of Don Emanuel Vasques de Velasco, and 
also with splendid accounts of the weekly produce of 
mines iu Potosi, which, it was supposed, we upon the 
spot were not likely to be so accurately acquainted 
with as persons in and about the Stock Exchange; 
therefore, those accounts were sent across the Atlantic 
to us, as a sort of information 9ecrel and conJidenHaL 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Negodadon of a loan— Irritability of temper rudely evinced— Un- 
quesitonable leeiirky for money lent— resdval of el Ji^aeimitiOo 
—Friar Alonzo Ovallc— Proof of iuciease of revenue by a reduc- 
tion of duties. 

December 3d. Time hangs heavily cm my hands, I 
may th<^fore occupy a fow minutes in recording a 
transaction which has been, the means of affording sub- 
stantial relief in a period of oonsiderahle embarrasemmit 



may call the Royal Exchange, as there the mecMj 
transact all their concerns. The cause of Ihw^* 
of interest is attributed to the large ««" ^^^ 
extracted from Peru for Buenos Ayres, where the ?j^ 
currency, recently resorted to, has raised goU «» * 
to a premium so excessively high as to cnc«ra|t 
importation of it by every possiUe means. . 

Situated as I was at the period of thiiippfi®** 
chief commissioner's draft protested, no pe«^^ 
to be expected from England, and our P*^^[J|*^ 
I resolved to avail mysdf of an opportonity * 
likely to avert that utter state of dwtresi ifiU. 
cent evoits had already thrown many bdonfoy » 
esUblishment, and which now threatened w*^ 
p^idently of some little personal credit ^^^^^ 
me in Potosi, the document I produced to the fo^ 
proved that I had a private fond in Buenos AywMJjj 
which I said that I was willing to give a daft* ^ 
dolkrs, and that " I should feel-pCTfectlj »2*r^ 
what appeared to be the mmal ™*« <^ "^^S^jTS 
I two and a half per cent per month, oa ^JJfr!,^ 
the money should be repaid on giving a ■^""T^^ 
and that, in the mean time, security "h^w^tiT* 
the principaL"— *♦ ComeiKs," said tJ^J^^l 
seemed pleased with the terms^ — ^*|^J*5«ffcit 



who was equall^^ so^and immediat dy I ^ ^^u 
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two and a half per cent per month, and promJbe to re- 
turn the principal on a month's notice being* giTen.** 

I looked at this docoment fiir some moments in silent 
sorprise, and tiien said-—** What sort of security do you 
call this 7" — ^ That is quite sufficient ; perfectly lega) ; 
the law requires no other,** was the reply. ^ That may 
be, gentlemen, but it is not quite sufficient for me, and I 
beg to inform you that I require some better security for 
my principal tnan this scrap of paper.** — **• Oh ! perdoma 
tuted^ that is merely as to the nature of our agreement ; 
the seeuriiy for yoor principal you shall haye imme- 
diately.** kon Pedro then put his head out of the door 
and called ** Francisco! Come in here, Francisco !** when 
instantly a mulatto slare entered the room, and throwing 
down from his shoulders a load which he had in a sack, 
Don Pedro said — ^ There, sir, is your security.** 

*« What the diablo kind of security is this ?** said I, 
moying the bog, the contents of which rattled like theatre- 
thunder, when badly manu&ctured. ** That,** said Don 
Pedro, ** is the security usually given in this country, 
and I think you will find it ample.** 

Francisco being now ordered to empty the sack, he 
took it by the bottom and shook out e^ery thing that 
was withm it into the middle of the floor, and then pro- 
ceeded to count the articles, which were set down in a 
list as follows : 
Bix silyer dishes, yalue, in dollars . . . 396 

Eight silver plates 195 

Eight forks and ten spoons 60 

One braieritOt for holding lighted charcoal for cigars dO 

Three gold maU eups 

rhree gold bonibiUtm (tubes for imbiUng imaU) 

tfiae silver spurs 

Fwo silver drinking eups .... 
One silver London watch .... 
[)ne ear ring of fine pearls . . ' . 

Fwo chocolate pots and wash-hand basin 
Joe utensil, of very common use 
3ne painting of Sunt Antonio, in a nlver firmme 



145 
35 
60 
30 
5 
50 
70 
40 
20 

1056 



The foregoinjg articles were, aoeording to custom, 
«timated at their intrinsic value, not at what they might 
lave originally cost, so that this qiecies of security for 
he principal of money'lent is unquestionable ; and, upon 
allure of the terms of the bond, the articles may be sold 
y public auction under a judge*s warrant for the benefit 
f the lender. The only artide that I thought oyer-vahied 
7%B the London watch, which I refused to receive at 
aore than one dollar, but I was obliged to yield to arbi- 
ration, on the ground that the nine spurs-^rom the ac- 
ident of none of them being follows, besides being of 
he make and shape of the time <jf Pixuro, and not suit- 
Me to the taste of the present century — were consider- 
Uy undervalued: and indeed these objections were 
imply counterbalanced by their great weight of plata 
mm, pure silver. It was impossible for me to deny the 
vetght of the argumoit, and therefore I reeeived the 
uondon watch, whidi, with dishes, plates, pearls, forks, 
poons, spurs, gold maU cups. Saint Antonio, the silver 
itensil, ei etttera^ et Mtlera, was put back into the sack, 
id then thrown into a comer at the room, there to re- 
aain until the principal should be repaid, or in failure 
hereof to be submitted to the hunmer of the auetioneer. 

I have heard, that in India it is not unusual to obtain 
n annual interest of 13 and 15 per cent and upwards, 
a the loan of money, but in Peru and Buenos Ayres 35 
ler cent may be seen quoted in their newspapers as the 
nrrent rate of interest, and for short periods 3 or 4 per 
wt per month \m obtained without difficulty. The pre- 
ent government of Bolivia have recently borrowed from 
• nierchant in Potosi seventy thousand dollars, at 3 per 
«nt per month. 

Bat to return to my security-sack. When all prospect 
ff relief was cut off, and times became harder and haitier, 
^ 9<^ve the stipulated notice to Don Mateo and Don 
edro, that I required the payment of my principal. 
^enl weeks passed away afwr the expiration of the 
eriod of that notice, hut no notice was taken of it I 
>ad the power, and, 1 must confess it, the inclination, of 
i<>pl3ring for the judge's warrant and proceeding to auc- 
Km ; but that is ocmsidered so ungracious an act, that 
^ have recourse to it, unless in the last stage of neoes- 
n^* iJ ^** moreover on terms of acquaintance with 
^ Mateo and Don Pedro, who were both, to say the 
^^V?ery good follows, but when beset with inconve- 
~5<»^ 1 have more than onoe felt extremely sorry that 
«»oh was the ease. 

Whenever I chanced to meet them in the street, I 



Don Mateo, or with the cboioeat cigar in the cigar-case 
of Don Pedro; my health vras at tlw same time enquired 
afler with a degree of anxiety that must have proved me 
a hard-hearted wretch not to have ieh gratitude for the 
kind interest so warmly manifosted by my friends. My 
rage for collecting minerals was well known to them, 
and ten to one that they had not a specimen of some sort 
in their pocket to present to me ; if they had not, they 
were in daily expectation of receiving several of the finest 
quality: river gold, fit>m Tipuani; native silver, firom 
Aullagas; goM in quartz, from Chayanta; native iron, 
from Atacama, were all forthcoming. It must not be 
supposed that this was the artful conduct of knaves en- 
deavouring to deceive ; the security-sack is a sufficient 
proof that they could have had no such intention. It 
was merely the best possible mode of apologizing for 
their want of punctuality; credit is Jiot considered to be 
impaired by postponing for a little Ume the payment of 
a bill or the performance of a bond. Sometimes, indeed, 
this license is too fireely taken, and the general practice 
of it proves, that regularity, or method, in business, is 
not yet established in this country. I believe, however, 
that these pecuniary transactions seldom terminate dis- 
honourably ; my own case, I am bound to say, did not, 
for this day I received my money and restored the sack. 
Christmas day. For several weeks past, every artist 
and mechanic of tolerable inc^naity has been employed 
in making and repairing doUs, images, and figures of 
sundry kinds, also in settinc^ up and painting altars in 
every respectable house; whilst all the females have been 
equally busy in preparing dresses for those dolls, mak- 
ing artificial flowers and embroideries, and •mbellish- 
ing the best apartment in their respective houses, for 
the display of what is here ternied el Jilaeimiento (the 
birth of Christ,) for which every family of respectabili- 
ty makes preparation with a diligence, anx«ety, interest, 
and fuss, scarcely to be exceeded by that which pre- 
cedes a fancy ball among our fashionables in EnglancL 
The fandfol display of taste, the splendour of the dres- 
ses, and the variety of costume, is as conspicuous in the 
one case as in the other. If we have all the metamor- 
phoses of fkiry tales and tales of genii, aU the heroes 
and heroines of history and romance, personified in the 
enchantinsf precincts of a fancy ball fbr the purpose of 
mirth and pleasures, we have in the Naeimientot of 
Potosi, under the grave and solemn character of religion, 
and with the most ' decorous observance, a fantoccini 
display of the most distinguished event in sacred writ 
We haye the adoration of the shepherds, strictly repre- 
sented with all their rustic attributes ; we have the 
Magi and the kings in gorgeous apparel, accompanied 
by their respective trains, mounted upon elephants, 
camels, horses, and asses, bearing baskets -of fHiit and 
other presents, all joumejring to Bethlehem to pay their 
homage to the infant Saviour of the world, whose sacred 
itnage is not here to be seen in a lowly manger, but in 
a cradle of pure silver, sometimes of pure gold, and the 
drapery covered with the most costly jewels. On either 
side of the cradle are images of the Virgin Mother 
and her husband Joseph, with crowns - of gold upon 
their heads, and their robes profusely covered with 
diamonds, and pearis, and precious stones. Over the 
cradle may be seen engraved on a plate of gold, *^ Glory 
to God on high !'* and all round, suspended by means 
of delicate wires from the ceiling, are angels, cherubim, 
and seraphim, floating in the air, supposed to be rejoic 
ing with ^song and choral symphony** at the tidings of 
peace and good will to men. The apartment in wnioh 
this highly venerated exhibition takes place is strewed 
wish artificial flowers, and arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of visiters, who go in parties full dressed-from house 
to house to view them with every feeling of devotional 
obligation. 

30th. Accompanied a party to the top of the eerro^ 
and experienced very sensibly the effects of ray resi- 
dence iu this climate from the facility with which J 
was able to ascend, compared with others who had re- 
cently arrived. Among the latter, one gentleman in 
particular, suflered considerable pain in respiration, and 
at times actually gasped in agony for breath, wbich ul- 
timately compelled him to leave the cerro. 

Just as we were about to descend, a snow storm, 
that had been gathering, suddenly burst over the mouh. 
tain top in a tremendous crash of thunder, which roll- 
ed round us in a circle, and gradually descended to the 
plains below, where we beheld the unusual sight pf a 
storm .raging at our feet, whilst immediately above us 
the sliy was serene and clear. The lightning darted 
with a whizzing noise round the base of^the mountain. 



qoieUy as the report of a gun followi the ifnition «f 
the powder. 

At the doee of the year 1826, I made up my ac 
counts and forwarded them to the Directors, accom- 
panied by a letter, from which the following are ex- 
tracts. 

** Although the cargo of the ship has escaped the fangs 
of the first who pounced upon it, it will all be swal- 
lowed up by Don Felix Castro and other claimants. 
We, your servants here, have no chance of support 
from it, — our only hope of succour is from England ; 
we cannot expect much from the proceeds of the sale 
of ores, and some very fow articles on hand, none of 
which will fotch half of what they cost us. Besides, 
when goods are sold for the mere purpose of obtain- 
ing means of subsistence, the owners must take what 
they can get without any consideration of their value. 

*^ The embargo has completely overthrown all the 
hopes of this association. The effects of nrevious 
mismanaffcmeot might have been rctrioved^^pi this 
last merciless act is altogether irremediable. Those of 
the directors from whom it has proceeded may exult 
in their ill advised, unfeeling combination, for it has, 
indeed, proved fatally successful. Strong, however, as 
our indignation is, at the discredit and disgrace into 
which wc have been so unexpectedly thrown, there 
shall be no failure in our duty to your Board. 

^I.now inclose for your information an abstract of 
my accounts with the chief commissioner, from the 
time he transforred to me the management of your 
concerns in Potosi dov/n to the present date. 

^ I had express directions to advance freely for the 
purchase of timber, lime, charcoal, barley, and other ar- 
tides, * to the amount of ten thousand dollars,* under 
the idea that all would have been spee^ly required. 
Fortunately, I did not take an inconsiderate advantage 
of this authority, which enables me now to present my 
accounts, without leaving, in any business in which I 
was concerned, one single outstanding debt against the 
Association, and which, I confess, I mention with 
some degree of exultation, when I consider how sud- 
denly I was deprived of ever^ resource in the midst of 
very expensive operations, actively carrying on in confi- 
dent expectation of the rival of our large establishment, 
consequently I could not have anticipated that the ob- 
jects of the Association were not to be carried into ef- 
fect*' 



*^ auie of being inreaeDted with a pinbk of snuff by and every flash was followed by a deafening peal as 



All my disbursements during eight months, including 
the clearing out and working of three mines, repairs of 
a great part of the amalgamation works, high salaries to 
numerous individuals, expenses of about twelve hun- 
dred miles of different journeys, advances on contracts 
for timber, barley, and many et aBleroy et e<Btera^ amount- 
ed to 15,427 dollars, or JC3^085 sterUog, a sum suffi- 
cient to make every requisite preparation for carrying 
into effect, on a liberal scale, the object of any well 
conducted mining establishment in Peru, and clearly 
proving that there is no necessity for such enormous 
capitals as we have seen subscribed for the purpose of 
mining in South America. 

It appears from the books of the Administrador of 
the national bank of Potosi, that, in the year just ended, 
there has been purchased in his dopartmont 177,1Q7 
marcs of plata pina, (silver in a pure state,) from 
the mines of this mountain, and those of the dis- 
tricts of Portugallette and Chayanta. The value, ac- 
cording to the London market, equals j£350,000 ster- 
ling, which might be easily quadrupled with moderate 
capital, judgment, and skill ; the above is derived 
from accumulated scrapings of many needy individuals, 
employing a fow thousand dollars for the means of 
mere subsistence, beyond which they have not funds to 
work. This circumstance is alone sufficient to prove, 
not only that the mines here are not exhausted, but 
that, by a very partial working, they produce no incon- 
siderable sum. 

The foIk>wing abstract from the books of the custom 
house of Potosi may be considered, on the subject of 
political economy, a fair example of the disadvantages 
of excessive duties to the revenue of a state, and of the 
improvement that follows when they are reduced to 
moderation. 

In the year 1835, the duties on European goods were 
sixteen per cent, and the amount on those imported eta 
Buenos Ayres into Potosi was 26,255 dollars. On those 
imported from the ports of the Pacific 1,625. A total 
of 37,880 dollars. 

In the beginning of the year 1826, the duties were 
reduced one half, that is to say, to eight per cent, when 
the amount on goods importod via Buenos Ayres, was 
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2^,^96 dolUrs. On thote importQil Oom the ports 
the Picific 5^55. A total of 38,781 dollars. 

Thus the redaced duties gave an imoxHliate increase 
of eleven thousand dollars to the revenue, in the single 
town of Potoei. Those goods, French and English, 
bat by far the creater proportion Englisii manufactures, 
to which a decided preference is given, consisted chiefly 
of coloured cottonp, calicoes, and muslins, cloths, crock- 
ery ware, iron, and sfeel, all for the ounsuroption of 
Potoei and the immediate neighbourhood. Small as 
the amount of duties may appear, I am of opinion that 
the consumption of goods here must be very consid- 
erable, for the quantity that has been poured into the 
markets for the last two or three years is qul^e incredi- 
ble. Every body became a shopkeeper, and every house 
lutd an apartment convenient to the street, filled with 
European goods, which might be purchased, at one pe< 
riod, literally as dieap as in the cheapest markets of Eu- 
rope.^Tbe competiticm was so great among European 
mercflAs, in forcing their goods on these people, that 
but little profit could have been realised, and uflen none 
at alL The circumstance, however, may ultimately 
prove beneficial to the former, as the facility with which 
eoods could be obtained by all classes of society has 
been the cause of the consumption of the whole, and has 
ocoasiooed a taste for them, which is very likely to be 
permanent; and probablv a little more prudence and 
ciroumspectioa will be observed in supplying them in 
fbture, so as to prevent a collision ruinous to the inter- 
ests of the fair trader. 

CHAftER XXVI. 

Exertk>as of men in the cause of others, however zealout, eoii< 
deanned when unauccewAtt — Dinolotion of the Potosl miaing 
eacalrthihiii^iil— A card of ezcuae-^tagnaiit iiate^f cxiatenc«-^ 
Uaceaaing change in the government of the South American 
States— lMne«tic concerna — Moek i^Urrg, 

January 1, 1837. Whoever has read ** Reports relat. 
iiig to the foilure of the Rio Plata Bfining Assooiatiop,** 
i^iough he may disagree with, the author on some im- 
portant points, jet moat admit, that under the difficulties 
with which that active officer had to contend, every step 
was oonscientioiisly taken, aooording to the best of his 
judgment, for the interest and benefit of the association 
be represented. Himself a man of honour, he cared only 
for the ofnnions of such, and, assured of these, he acted, 
sometimes indeed with precipitancy, but always with a 
confidence ^t he was performing hb duty. 

By practising all the good, and avoiding the fow errors 
of suoa a line of conduct, it might be supposed that a 
man could hardljr hil in framing the approtNition of all 
parties. The chief commissioner of the late Chilian and 
remvian company, seems^ nearly as possible^ to have 
done So ; but still he was fotmd fatilt with, and his pro- 
ceedings were disapproved. ^ Such is the injustice of men, 
that they view as a crime even the desire to please, when 
that desire, strenuous as it may have been, nas not suc- 
ceeded. Tbe reflection is certainly disheartening ; but 
it is requisite to bear in mind, that although we pannot 
command approbation, we should never relax in our ex- 
ertione to deserve it This sentiment encouragee me 
now to steer forward in a course which I consider to be 
for the benefit of my employers, and wbidi, as such, I 
deem it my duty to pursue. 

Having maturely considered the situation in which 
the affairs of the association have been thrown, and see- 
ing no prospect of relief, I resolved to break up the 
whole PotoBi establishment, and thereby effect a very 
important saving in salaries alone. In pursuance of this 
resolution, I wrote a few fi'iendly lines to my companions 
in adversity. Baron Czettritz and Mr. Scnviner, stating 
that the reduction of the establishment being imperatively 
called for, I foimd myself reluctantly compeUed to give 
tfaem notice that their services were no longer required. 

'{his prooeedinjT occasioned no small decree of sur. 
prise to my two u lends, and added to the deep annoy, 
ance they already experienced, in common with hll con- 
cemed, nrom the calamitous turn our affairs had so sud- 
denly taken. They soon, however, reconciled them- 
selves to the event ; and their own zealous performance 
of what they considered their duty, added to their high 
sense of int^rrity, nrevented them from viewing this act 
of authority as in ue slightest degree unfriend^ on my 
part 

Baron Osettritz, from his piractical mining intelligence, 
•kOI, and general information, all of which, in the qpin- 
ion of the natives, were oonsidendily enhanced by that 
albbility of manner before aOuded to, and %hich is the 
best passport through this country, acquired many fKends, 
who bad spread, their good report respecting his abilities 
into dkteiit mining ^Bblricts, whence he reoeiveTproiio. 



sals for re-modelHng or ooodaeting sundry cstahltsb4]enoe that has again thrown into 
ments, some of which he thought likely to prove benefi- whole of this vast eontment 
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cial to his views. 

Mr. Sciiviner, having profited foirly by the liberal 
education he hiui received in the medical profossion, 
which he occasionally practised at Potosi with considera- 
ble success, retired to Salta, where, at the express invita- 
tation of many itepectable flunilies of that town, be 
tablished himself; and possessing, as he does, those good 
qualities which seldom foil to acquire friends, he is as 



likely to make his way through the rugged journey of placing himself at the head of the army, has dedandtbe 



A few months ago the province of Tirija bceuu i 
subject of dispute l^etween the govenuMDt cf Booti 
Ayres and Bohvia, when the latter de^atcfaad aa arned 
force under Colonel OConor, who took poaaeanoo of it, 
and soon afterwards, owing to Ins judicious and eoocSt 
tory conduct, that fine province submitted peaeei^ad 
unanimously to Bolivia. Since that period, distnriiucci 
have taken place in Lima, where Gemral Saata On, 



lifo, on which he has only jtist entered, as any young 
man in his situation, for be carries with him the esteem 
and good wishes of all who know him. 

15th. This day I invited to dinner a fow firiends to 
meet the prefect of the department, and the gallant sol 
dler. General Cordova. Ainong those firiends was Seiior 
v.. Doctor of Laws, and secretary to tho. government, 
who, to my oard of invitation, returned a rej^y which 
may be found closely EInglished in old Francis Quarks— 

" BehoM these raga— am I a AuiaK guest 
To taste the da.nttes of thy noble feast, 
With hunds and (kce unwasli'd, ungirs, uttblesti" 

That the foregoing is not a very loose paraphrase of 
the ori^rinal, may Iw seen by a glance at the literal 
translation. 

.** Doctor V. is extremely |;rateful to Don Edmondo for 
his friendly summons to his foast (fe9tin) ; but Doctor 
v.. not having shaved for some days, and being so very 
dir^, (jiicto) be begs to be excused from appearing 
among decent people (genif deeente,^*) 

1 Beadily excused my friend, and firom the general 
good ht^mour and hihority of the whole c<Mnpany, except 
the giver of the feast, there was no reason to suppose 
that the absence of the nnshaved, tmwashed, uncombed 
doctor, was in any way regretted. Except myself, the 
whole company seemed to enjoy their mtertainment 
with feelings m mirth and merriment I struggled hard 
to do so too, but every attempt was firuitless ; an unseem- 
ly distortion of the muscles about the mouth was the 
best attempt I could make to Uugh at a good joke, and 
tended only to prove the extreme difficulty of wearing a 
foce of pl^sure with a heart of pain i a cufficnlty whiob 
I have sometimes sucoeeded in overcoming, and thonght 
I could do so here, but in vain. 

The state of harassing perplexity into which I was 
thrown by oar sudden aiui unexpected reverse of fortune, 
became <kKibly distressing from the presenoe of enniit in 
its most lugubrious character. I fimnd myself for the 
first time in my Ufo in a stagnant state of existence, in 
which Time itself seemed to pause, or stole with leaden 
steps so tediously along, as to leave no other fooling than 
dr^iriness and weariness to the exiled mind. It was not 
a feeling of cankering care, nor pain, nor sorrow : dire 
as the disappointment really was, yet was there no pe- 
culiar ill, no personal grievance to mourn ; still less was 
the want of society a cause of deep regret to me, for 
am not one of those 

**'Who find It solHude to be alone.** 

But there was no occupation, no means of spinning oot 
the hours, nothing to invite to the enjoyment of retire- 
ment, nothing to excite a single sensioidf of interest or 
pleasure: an imvaried dulnMs lingered on every day. 
Nature herself is here divested of tiut marvellous variety 
so peculiarly her own, and exhibits in the scenery around 
one only aspect of sullenness and gloom. Above, the 
sky is generafiy without a cloud or tinge to vary its ex 
panse of blue ; and though it cannot be looked on with- 
out admiration, yet it soon ceases to attract, or when we 
gaze on it, splendid as the view is, we feel that a some- 
thing b wanting to relieve the monotonous effect So 
it is with the still features of inanimate beauty : when 
we become accustomed to them, admiraticai ceases ; we 
then seek for, and prefor the mind and accomplishments 
which constitute the true charms of society, and make 
companionship endearing. 

liie political events of the cotmtry have latterly con- 
siderably increased the impleasantness of our situation. 
All communication with the lower provinces has been 
effectually cut off by insurgent chiefo, who permit no 
correspondence whatever with Buenos Ayres, the chan 
ncl through which we have been accustomed to receive 
our letters from Europe ; therefore, to us, those heartfelt 
consolations fit>m distant friends, may be fiiirly consi 
dered hermetically sealed. 

The mania of imceasing change, which has so con 
spicnously marked the conduct of the South Amer i c an s 
in their (Sans and modes of government, unhappily cftn- 
thtues uaabaled, and has recently extended with a fio-l 



government, as established by Bolivar^ to be at in ad, 
and requires the republic of Bolivia, to irincfa die fiboi. 
tor gave his name, to join the tevolutifQnarj studui 
The latter, aware fit its inabilitf to oppose the iwea tf 
Lower Peru, and change afUr change being tbe onfar tf 
the day, mtist in turn submit to the strongest paitj. 

The provinces of Salta, Tucuman, Stnuago, Gordm, 
and Rioja, are now a prey to civil war, having takeDtk 
field one against the other, under the mistaken nutia 
of patriotism and liberty. It is these sad^ abovd tos 
that have kept the whole of Sooth America for teie^ 
years past in continual disqtiiet ; every state hu hidili 
share of those restless characters, 

** Who for O'eedoni Idly rave, 
And set no bounds to what thfy craTt, 
But stUl for freedom bawl.*' 

Dissatisfied with every act that does not cmuite fin 
themselves, they &nqy themselves the advocilttefl 
berty, and instigate endless ditrigues to thwutliKMi- 
sures of government, with no other desi^ tbafedrat 
themselves into power, which (when they hawacqaNtf 
it) they have neither capacity to employ, nortktiku 
to retain. The mass or the people are wetryof Iks 
commotions, fend in many plaees seem dispaiedtoaiK 
to put down the authors of thenii who, wilb a fevbs 
dred bayonets at their command, have kept, lad li 
keep the country in dkorder and alarm, tboofk wiki 
any very sanguinary consequences, or loss oflife, lib 
I have heard lamented by the advocates of peaee! i 
cause, say they, if some few heads were oocsmBl; 
tatei off, the example would keep others qoet; te» 
bloodless stru ggles which constantly oecor, are ea» 
raged by tbe actors being snffered to escape witk » 
punity. 

The repabHc of Bolivia is probably not destined hit 
main an independent state ; its geographical poaliia" 
well as its most prudent policy, foems to demasiitiHt- 
tion with Lower Peru ; and if this takes phce w^ 
good will of all parties, and they finaHy sooceed ii» 
tablishing a government, oombining eneigy vitk ^ 
ness, firmness with indulgence, and are resoMn 
maintain that internal order and external peace, «» 
dispensable to permanent tranooillit^ and poUie (t^ 
dence ; then may we behold the stir of iadatrj e^ 
eoramerce, and with them tbe dovdopment of lesoinei 
which these regMms certainly possess in a frealeriep 
than Is generally supposed, bnt iHuch, ftm oM^ 
causes, mve never yet been called into actifitf. 

I know that there are persons who view aD d^ 
eonneded with this country with eontemptoooi ifldiv' 
ence, and beUeve that it is little better ^li*^*™*^ 
derness, without means or hope of impiuiosfl*! • 
that there is to be no end of that state of aninkj » 
conibsion in which the people have unhappily »}^ 
continued. It naay probably be found ^^^^^'^^ 
of such persons are altogether oninformed iiwertmf* 
country, its inhabitants, and the reaL state or thiofi' 
regards either the present or the fotnrc It my^ 
found that their views of Sovth America bate^beaibii> 

through a medium of uiriastifiable prejudice, ta^^ 
neraHy on the disappointment of c^Ea^f^ntedM^ 

raised in the evil hour of their own ilUpdgrf #"^ 
tions. In this case, as in aU others arisuirfron|dB^ 

and narrow principles, opinions have been baatilj as^ 
ed without any examination of their troth. Bjt "«" 
are opinions of a very different nature, gi*^7*° 
who have examined with tbe dispassionale *^^ 
tion of enlightened and philosophic minds, '^fP*?* 
present and ftiture, of this fine oountiy; «1"*""t 
I gather, not arrogantly oonduding fiwo "J'^jy 
servations, carefiil as I have been in makiag iy[||r 
the destinies which awaH her need no «»W5*^ 
from ifinsive or chimerical eakulatians ; and it »«^ 
necessary either to destroy or to himfy hi ^i^ j 
diangeable monument od the rights snd •""J'TrL 
the human race, before it am be »*in*«*^ *SJr* 
rica is not liable to the same chsnges <l«gtilj»j^ 
tions have experienced. And what MP* f^ ^ 
meaieed its career with more briffitfit '■"""■ 
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7 If thoM exunplesi and voMnj olhmr «dfaB> 
U|;ea, have not yet been made available, it is not luvea^ 
sonable to attribute the eauae, in a great degree, to that 
■jflteiDatic plan of debasement which ejU^Mled to the 
prohibition of all useful^^knowled^ and, having been 
long and uniibrmljr practiiedi earned deatmotion to the 
baaia of civiliaed society. Time must be granted befiMre 
any snperstructore of solidity can be erected on a ruin 
so complete; but the accomplishment of it is oppoied b^ 
no insurmoontable object A wise government, insti- 
gated by an enlightened seal, and devoted to the public 
good, is the grand den^roltiai ; that once established, 
prosperity mwt Mow, for all that then seems requirite 
is easily defined— namely, to execute justice and main- 
tain peao o t o fiicilitaie and encourage emigration from 
Europe— lo educate the pec^ple— to cause every thing to 
be done that can relieve them — every thing that can un- 
prove their conifition, physically, morally, mtellectually, 
and* religiously. Then may South An^erica attain a 
power and consequence, stupendous and elevated as the 
majestic crests of her native Andes, and one day com- 
mand, as did Some in her proud days of triumph, the 
a^^fniTfi^i^ffi and reverence of the s^irrounding world. 

However much this picture may be em bell i s he d by 
the fimey of an idealist or an enthusiast, it is not an un- 
pleasing one to those who fed an interest and satis&c- 
tioo in eoqlemplating the destinies of a rising people, 
among whom no unprejudiced person can have lived 
without having feund much to respect and to admire, 
and to induce him to cenfeis, that their manv defects 
are not vrithout a counterpoise of qualities which require 
only to be well directed in order to become equally use- 
f ul and creditable to themselves and to their counby. 

26th. The spaces that latterly intervene in the dates 
ef my journal, may probably attract the notice of my 
firienda, and induce them to ask why I have not availed 
myself of the time that muii necessarily hang upon my 
hands, to present them with somethmg more solid and 
interesting respecting the country and its inhabitants, 
than what I have hitherto done 7 I have long since in- 
Ibrmed them of my having put an end to every business 
e onn eotsd with the Associa t io n , conee q ue ntly , the office I 
hold having become a stnaeicre, it is reasonable to eon- 
elude thai I am not onlr unemployed, but aetualhr r«. 
posing oi^ a bed of roses m a slate of the mast pfoMBd 
idleness. Away with your *« bed of roses T* I thought I 
had already shown that mine was the •*raek of rest," 
and its torture intolerable. I still 6nd it so, and each 
m^f^^,0^Mt^v day tends only to aaigment the misery it oc 
caskms. With lespeci to •* idloiess,** are ws not told 
that •* it is the grand Pacific ocean of life,*** and that in 
its stagnant ali^ the most salutary things produce no 
g oo d n othing. I believe it 

Every day I am reminded *'to regulate my life;** 
never was there less occasion fer the wholeeome admo. 
nition, because never did I lead a life so regular. I rise 
regularly at seven every morning, when I regularly 
eommence yawning ; thai regularly ^wn through the 
day, till near ten o*clock in Urn evenmg, when I rego- 
^7 i^ yawning to bed, and rerularlv sleep till seven 
the next morning, unless roused in the course of the 
night by a thun3er storm, the eflfeots of which can be 
eompared only to an earthquake, acco m pa n tfid by the 
discMrge of artillery in your antechamber. Notwith- 
standing this unerring regularity of life, I am dailv re- 
minded to Gontinoe it; fer in the ferenoon I regulariy 
■trell out with my hands in my breeches pockets, and 
hat en one side, (not unlike Ho|pirth*s tired rake in the 
Rake*8 Progress,) and direct my lingering steps to the 
aneient convent of Angustin Friars, where there hap. 
pens to be a suiMlial, by which o^^T watch in and 
about Polosi is regularly regidated. lliither I saunter 
efery day— **Oh! weary reckoning!**— to mark the 
■teaung steps of never-standing time, and set my watch 
by the dial with as much precision as if evetj minute 
was appofftioned to some important purpose, instead of 
unceasing yawns, such as are occas i oned on perusing 
the dull and wearisome works of former times, now 
kappihr superseded by our interesting productions in this 
age oCintelleet 

February 9d. In the present dearth of matter, or 
rather in the present ** regularity of my Hfe,** which I 
find it imposHble to break through, I shall present my 
readen with an account of my daily expenses, which, 
with the prices of a few necessaries, will convey a very 
toleraUe idea of the markets, and the rate at which a 
ptnm. may live decently at Potosi, a place considered 
as expensive as any in South America. 
My establishment consists, first, of number ons, with 
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a ■elary of five hundred sterling pounds per mnnmm ! 
(Tlie 1F^>»«>» of pr annum I tlMught, till now, meant 
** pajable yearly.**) Then comes, next in dignity, Joe^ 
Luni, a Peruvian Sssi^ (the next shade to a negro,) 
who is my major-domo and cook-major, with a salary of 
six Spanish dollars per month, or 14^ S$, sterling per 
annum ; very good wages, no doubt, but then the very 
good qualities of Joi^ Lvni justly entitle him to them, 
and fortunately for him, they are more regularhr pa|d 
than his master*s. This.Sambo had married a Samba, 
whom I appointed, at her own request, to the office of 
housemaid, with a salary of two dollars per month, 
liearly 5L sterling per annum. I found her in all things 
as hon^ careful, and attentive as her husband. She 
had a child whilst in my house, and afierwards I was 
fermally solioited to become nndrimo (godfether) to the 
young sambo. This is not here a mere fermality, fer- 
gotten when the ceremony is ended, as is commonly the 
case in Europe ; but becomes a connection, ** a spiritual 
affinity,** even with the parents of the child, that is va^ 
hied much more than a doee rdatiouship, and continues 
uninterrupted through life ; and when the jMdrtne hap- 
pens to be of a class in society higher than those fer 
whom he becomes sponsor, he receives continual acts of 
attcntiop and respect ftoat his comiMtfret, (co-parents,) 
who take a pride at every opportunity of mentioning 
their connection, seldom even aJlowing him to,pass in the 
■tract without pointing at him, and saying, with afidding 
ingof enviable satiafection, to the bjrstanders, ** AUk m mt 
eumpadn .'** There goes my benefector, protector, fi'iendl 
I myself became qmie proud of thia distincticn, and fre- 
ouently took my litUe black godson to dandle in my arms, 
mr ib^ sake of witnessing Uie delight which that act of 
ccmdeecension always oceasionfid to the parents. On those 
dajrs I was sure to have«at dinner some fevourite dish 
dressed with extraordinary me, and pointed out to me 
by JosA as an addition of his own to the bill of fare ; 
whilst his wife BCaria would sweep, dust, and clean my 
apartments, without being scolded or implored to do so, 
as was generally requisite. 

I wonid have left with the utmost confidence ore «n 
jMbs (KngKriied, nnlsM ask,) in the possesnon of these 
poor people; and I shaff never forget the distress and 
miserr of mind that reigned fer several days in my 
household firom feelings or sheer honesty on their part 
At the poiod 'alluded to, Sambo*s son was cutting his 
teeth, and the unuaoal dejection which I observed in 
Joe<, whom with his wife I frequently caught in tears, I 
attributed to Uie cares and anxieties of parents, and for 
some time patiently put up vrith the worstof bad cookery 
on the partof Jos^ and the total neglect of my apartments 
on the part of Maria, who sometimes did not even make 
my bed. Not wishing to deprive my little black godson 
of the attentiop of his parents, I one day said to Jo wi ' ■ 
** Jos^ I can stand this no longer ; therefore, since yon 
and your wife cannot spare time to afford me the slight- 
est assistance, I have no objection to your hiring lome 
other person, until /ssestte (little Joey) gets beUer.** — 
** JVb, Seikor ."* said Jos6, clenching his fist, straining his 
eyes as in fury, and with a loud and determined voice— 
*'No, sir! nor shall the devil himself come into this 
house if I have strength to keep lum out !** ** Don't you 
see, sir,** continued he, **that I have kept the gate locked 
for this v^ek past, and have not suffered any body to 
come within these walb ?"*— "* Yes, yes,** said I, *«aU 
very true ; but Mr. Scriviner informs me, that there is 
nothing whatever of consequence in the illness of Jose- 
sito ; and I cannot permit — ^ Jos6, interrupting me, ex- 
claimed^ — ^^Josesito! Josesito! what has la eremiwra 
(the in&nt) to do with the businessr*— *« Why,** said I, 
** b he not the cause of my having been latterly alto- 
gether netiected and nearly starved?** — ^AA/ oatran, 
mso,** said Jos6, with tears in his eyes, ** a worse calamity 
than any thing of that kind has befiiUen me; but 1*11 
find him out! if my patron saint can be moved by 
prayers, I*U find out the thief r—«« The thief!** said J, 
** what thief 7 has any thing been stolen from yott7** — 
*^Oh! mt patfm ! mi patron ."* said Jos4, in accents of 
despair that excited in me the utmost impatience to 
know the cause, **the sUble,** said he «* was entered.**— 
** The stable ! the stable !** I repeated, jumpbg fitmi my 
chair ; **■ has Tortuga been stolen 7** for several horses 
and mules had been lately stolen in the town. ** Pa. 
tience, roaster dear, there is nothing of that** **The 
stable vras entered the other day, and— **-— **And what?** 
** And two of the silve^ pktes were stolen !** Here Jos^*s 
articulation was interrupted by sobs and tears. ** And 
what the mischief broight the silver plates into the 
stable r-:^Oh ! I had thrown them there, with all the 
rest of the plates and dishes, for the convenience of 



ton in this country, but you know, you wonld insist 
upon having them look bright, and the consequence is, 
when I th^w them into the stable, where I have al- 
ways scoured them, two of them were^ carried off; but 
1 have got Saint Joseph at the head of my bed, and 
have kept a candle burning before him ever since, and 
my wife and I pray to him ten times a day, and have 
vowed, that if he reveals the thief we wiA not eat a 
morsel of flesh meat for two months.** — ** This, then,^ 
said I, ** has been the cause of all the distress I Imlvo ob- 
served of hUer*— «&•, 5f»or.**— ♦• And why diould you 
have condemned me to the penance of starvaticm, in ad- 
dition to the Ices of my plate?** — Ob! Senor, neither 
Maria nor I have been capaUe of any thing shioe that 
unhaj^y hour, and we have been ashamed to look our 
compadre in the fiice.**— *• Well, well,** said I, " as I sup- 
pose you are convinced that your careful * shutting of 
the gate and keeping it locked,* has been rather £ite» 
and that to continuie'to do so will prevent farther losses, 
I desire that you and Maria may return to your busi- 
ness, and leave the discovery of the thief to others.** 

Plate of all kind, sometimes of very elaborate work- 
manship, is easy to be obtained at the Btok of Potosi 
fiv about three and threepence per ounce, and I have 
found it to the full as economical as £!uropean crockery 
ware. 

It is due to the benevolent diqxmtion of the saint to 
add, that in the course of a few weeks he acceded to the 
unremitting prayers of Jos4 and Maria; but, instead of 
overwhehning them with joy, as 1 expected such an 
event was lil^ly to do;, it actually converted the one into 
a tiger and the other into a gg ress. On the firstintima- 
tion they received of the Wection of the thie( (who 
proved to be an Indian in the habit of providing forage 
for my horses,) away ther went, fbrious, and iriien m 
plates were finind, they literally tore every particle of 
clothing in tatters fkrom the man*s body, then beat him 
with tM fdatea, which might be seen flourishing about 
his head as actively as a pair of cymbals, aira were 
each battered into a ahapiel^ mass, without the slight- 
est consideration that the poperty was mine. The up- 
roar qsread through Potest, and no thief ever after ven- 
tured to purloin the property entrusted to Jos6. 

1 have already enumerated in my establishment, self, 
major-domo, and housemaid, to wmch I have to add, a 
peone, my head groom, who received the wages of six 



dollars per montlv and an Indian, who was **9fwj 
thing by turns and nothing long;*' or in other words, 
having, as is generaUy the case, the Zciist wages, he had 
the Msst worl^ thus making altogether a femily of five 
persons. 

The weekljr bill of the house expenditme, which was 
regulated entirely by Jos4, and except when I hid a. 
few fiiends to dinner, never varied in the amount two 
shillings in any week, was nearly seven dollars. 

Apothecaries* drugs are drugs indeed, and excessively 
dear, which will hitfdly be tlM case when lAience ad- 
vances and avails hersdf of the great variety of medi- 
cinal plants and herbs which abmind in the mJkfyw of 
Peru ; but, for the present, I strongly recommend all 
visiters to this country to beware m mock-doctors and 
their infallible pcusons. It is by no means unusual fbt 
an apothecary, who happens to be vbprovided with the 
ingredients specified in the recipe, to send you the value 
of^your money (which must always accompany it) in 
some other drugs of his own selection, but which you 
of course swafiow, supposing them to be those that 
were ordered. If you chance to meet the ^xithecary at 
any ftiture period* yon will be relieved fitHn any doubt 
of his intention to defraud, for he will boast os the fe- 
vour that he considered he was conferring on you, in 
sending at the same price, drugs infinitely st i^onger and 
dearer than those mentioned in the reeipe; yon are 
Men, probably for the first time, enabled to account for 
the very extraordinary and unexpected eflbds of your 
doctor*s prescription. 

^ -^ CHAPTER XXVII. 

All's vHl that ends wdl— Dead Mioep-Oars-val maff i s MB t— Cot- 
liraw of the ( tiolafi— CoiMrquence of takisa o«t a iissspwl Ph 
covery of n cofM>pinicy— Thunder storai— Sti^olar saperaddoiia 
of ih« liidisii»— A d oner party. 

February IStli. I had the gratification of reoehiog 
letters from our chief commissioner, approving the steps 
I had taken in reducing our establishment; and; for the 
final settlement of our concerns here, he transmitted tn 
me the following powers. 

•*It being necessary to condnde forthwith all the eoo- 
cema of tlM Potosi, La Pas, and Perarian Bllning As- 



sociation, you have my power and anthori^ to taKe aU 
sernbbiof thaB» which IcAhi told yon WIS not the «Hs-{siidij|eps as you may judge fit fer this c^^ Yon 
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will sell to the best advmntage of the ■ocietj all the ef- 
fects, of whatever deecription, that there may be at Po- 
tosi, and, in a word« for tbk purpose of conducting the 
business with the greater convenience, I confer upon 
you the powers that I hold, convinced that, in prudence 
and discretion, you will do every thing in the best man. 
ner for the benefit of the socie^. 

Signed, 

James- ParoisbTkn." 

Although it was very satis&ctory to be pospessed of 
such full powers, I had long since. anticipated and acted 
upon them from my own authority, convinced that, in 
our situation, indecision and delay could produce no 
efood. 

»' The fated sky 
Gives UK free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our alow dwigus, when we ourselves are dull/* 

All's wkll that kkos well. 

And Mrishing all to end well in thb case I settled 
every claim against the Association over which I had 
any control, with the single exception of the rent for 
Linares* house ; the money for this purpose I have been 
daily expecting to receive from the chief commissioner, 
and the payment of it would leave me free to retrace 
my steps homeward in soHtude and disappointment 

28th. Had a stranger for the first time entered Potosi 
about noon on this day, he might have imagined that he 
had arrived in an uninhabited city. All doors and win- 
dows were closed ; business of every kind was at a 
stand, even the market-places were deserted and without 
any supply of provisions : not a Hving soul was to be 
seen in the streets : the wary condor, which usually shuns 
the abode of man, soared over the town as in surprise at 
the desolation ; a deatH-like silence prevailed, as though 
the inhabitants were stretched in their tombs or stretch- 
ed in their beds, dead asleep ! — jcb^ precisely so,— dead 
asleep I — ^This was the reid cause. Yesterday being 
Shrove Tuesday, the entire day and night were spent in 
one continued round of mirth and festivity peculiar to these 
people, who at all times prefer their numerous holidays 
to their few days of work ; but, on this festival, all 
thoughts of the concerns of this world or the next are 
utterly abandoned, for the purpose of devoting them 
wholly and solely to the enjoyment of the last day of the 
carnival. 

Grandfathers and grandmothers, with one foot in the 
l^rave, withdraw it on this occasion for a last feeble hop 
m the dancing-rin^ of younger generations. All seem 
inspired with the mnoccnt mlly of first childhood, and 
the whole population, male and female, become blended 
as in onfe family. party of joy and jubilee. Being one of 
them, I should feel for ever ashamed had I declined per- 
forming my part ; I therefore dealt and received, with 
inconsiderate prodigality, showers of flour, powdered 
starch, and bon-bons ; I pelted the ladies and was pelted 
by them, with dozens of egg shells, filled with perfumed 
waters, which arc sometimes poured, even to drenching, 
upon some favourite victim, and a well-directed shot m 
the face with one of those egg shells is not at all times 
agreeable ; but, as all suffer uike, no one can feel angry 
at a fellow-sufferer^s joke — 

*' Nor Jest mean insult, wbcro men pympaibise.*' 

Such was the scene yesterday, and such the exhaus- 
tion occasioned by dancing, racing, singing, screaming, 
and unbounded indulgence in <hink of sill sorts for 
twenty-four successive hours, that this day one half of 
the inhabitauts kept their beds from inebriety, and the 
other half fVom excessive fiitigue ; that is to say, some 
were as intoxicated with joy as others were with drink- 
ing. 

Towards evening, animation being restored, all again 
rose, and, according to ancient custom, dressed and 
adorned themselves in all the riches and finery they 
either possessed, or borrowed, or could in any w'ay ob- 
tain ; then proceeded in promenade to a short distance 
from the town, under the great mountain, there in one 
grand tertulia to sit and converse, or, for those who had 
strength lefV, to dance till sunset This assemblage is 
for the purpose of •• burying the festivities of the car- 
nival,'* for, at the close of the evening, guitars, fiddles, 
and pipes, are bound round with black crape or ribbons, 
and, with these emblems of mourning, buried in the 
car^, their uses being supposed to have ceased with the 
termimition of the carnival. 

The scene was as curious as it was brilliant; the 
quantity of diamonds, pearls, and gold and silver orna- 
ments, that was displayed, according the circiunatances 
of the wearers, was inunense. S<Nne of the ear-rings 
are so ponderous, as to require round the top of the 
head a fdd ehain, the ends of which an attached to 



the ear rings, to relieve the eere firoin the weight The 
Chinas, in particukr, pride themselvee in the exhibition 
of their jewelry on this eveninsr ; their dress, too, is 
more conspicuous than that of otners ; a fiiU-plaited pet« 
ticoat, containing firom twelve to fourteen yards of rich 
vdvet or satin, trimmed with ribbons of the most gaudy 
colours, and sometimes with festoons of artificial flowers. 
A scarf is thrown over the shoulders, but not so as to 
hide the shining raven treseee that haing in plaits down 
the back ; on the head they scHnetimes wear a narrow- 
brimmed black hat, similar to that of the Welsh women. 
The whole produces a very striking efiect on -a flne 
handsome figure, which, at the age of twenty, they ge- 
nerally exhibit 

Although the days of the carnival were spent in tu- 
multuous glee, and much drunkenness prevailed among 
all the lower orders, quarrels were few, and, in the 
densest crowd, picking pockets was never known or 
heard of. The Indians continued running through the 
streets, morning, noon, and night, beating drums, blow- 
ing horns and whistles, accompanied by the screams of 
women and children, but never molested other parties, 
and seemed in perfect concord among themselves. . 

It is scarcely fiiir to mention the solitary exception of 
a dispute whicn ended in a pugilistic fight between two 
Indians, fine young men, who, although quite unin- 
structed, displayed astonishing Bcienee, I felt, I know 
not why or wherefore, a deliirhtful satis&ction in wit- 
nessing the dexterity with which they alternately gave 
and d^nded the most tremendous blows ; and when the 
^ claret began to flow** from eyes, mouth, and nose, I 
was surprised to find myself left alone to enjoy the sport 
The natives, when they failed in restoring peace, turned 
in disgust from a scene to which they were unaccus- 
tomed ; whilst I, with the true characteristic feeling of a 
Briton, gave eveiT encouragement to the combatants, and 
maintained the laws of honour and fiur play between 
them, until both fell exhausted by their ^ punishment,** 
which was so dreadfully and skilrally inflicted, that, had 
it occurred in England, it must have made the fortunes 
of both ; but here, it nearly cost them their liv^ with- 
out gratifying any soul, except mysel£ Such bluntness 
of sentiment and absence of all manly feeling may, 
however, be overlooked in a nation of semi-barbarians, 
whose improvement in manners, and refinement in 
taste, let us hope, will gradually take place* among other 
benefits to be expected fixmi the glorious revolution. 

March fith. In order to be in readiness to leave Potosi 
the moment the rent for Linares* house should be paid, 
I took out a passport for Buenos Ayres, which induced 
a suspicion in the mind of the vigilant agent of La Se- 
fiora Linares, that I was going a little sooner than he 
wished ; and, thinking that I bad forgotten my real re- 
sponsibility to him, he this day waited upon me, accom- 
panied by a, fiiend, who required security for the rent, 
and at the same time delivered a legal injunction, pro- 
hibiting my departure from Potosi until it should be 
satisfied. The friend proved to t)e an atguatil, and the 
proceeding neither more nor less than the arrest of my 
person for the debt, but for which I found no difficulty 
m procuring bail. Personal restraint, however, even for 
one*s own doings, must at all times be gallingly irk- 
some ; that it is much more so when impMcd upon us 
by the acts of others, many in the King's fiench can 
probably testify. - 

7th. Hark ! the hour of attack approaches. The go- 
vernment of this republic have for some time past 
had information, that the revolutionary disturbances of 
the neighbouring states had their advocates here, and 
that conspiracies were on foot to subvert the existing 
order of things. 

The truth of the information has just been confirmed 
by the discovery of a gang of conspirators in full as- 
sembly ; and, after a stout resistance, with exercise of 
gun, sword, and bayonet on both sides, the government 
succeeded in making twenty-eight prisoners. Their 
plan, it appears, -was first to have obtained possession of 
a store whiere six hundred stand of arms and some am- 
munition are kept ; with these they were to have attack- 
ed the barracks, where about 250 . Colombian soldiers 
ore quartered, and thence proceeded to the mint, where 
they hoped to have acquired the " sinews of war.** The 
colours of the republic of Buenos Ayres were to have 
been hoisted in the great square, under an idea that 
many of the inhabitants would rally roimd it as friends 
to that repubhc, because it happens to be at present in 
hostility to this ; a mistake that surprised roe not a lit- 
tle : for nothing can be more open and obvious ^an the 
general dislike of the Peruvians towards the Buenos 
Ayreans. The hatred that exists between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, which most have been witnessed by 



every one who has viaited the Penbiiiik, is not bon 
mawfest than that which subnsts between the Penmu 
and Argentine republics, and, indeed, betweea moit of 
the South American 8tatee---petty jeakmsJes, that keep 
alive discord and disorder, without hope «f bcatfii to 
either party. But the ultimate object of the oeoqiiii' 
tors, and by far the most silly of tl^ir plans, wu to cry 
— ** Viva Fernando aeptimo! el rttf abtoluur* Were tin 
ample resources which Spain possesses &irly caUed 
forUi, and wisely directed, and were she herself 6ci 
firom intestine divisions, it would be no difficult madff 
for her, in the present rivalahip between the prorinoai, 
and personal disputes between republican ^eniorv md 
chiefe, to march an army from Panama to Cape Hon, 
without encountering any serious resistance. Bat hov 
long that army could keep possession of the ooontiy I 
pretend not to say. Certain it is, that ** Vioa el Re^P 
IB a sound, and nothing more ; for it is quite impmnUe 
that Spain can ever again permanently possess one itnt 
of fiTGund in this quarter of the world. 

13th. The Sim, in the forenoon of the last few dtfB,k« 
beenintensely hot, and the evenings excessively eoU. Ai 
itinerant French quack, who has lately arrivod here u 
a tour of guUHnlity^ happening to have a tbennoode, 
I ascertained this day that Fahrenheit stood befiire mb 
at 66°, and in the afternoon at 49°, making in the tpue 
of four hours a difierence of 24 degrees in tiye tempm. 
ture of the Weather. 

14th. ** The voice of Tky thunder wa$ heard rmd 
about; the lightning ohone upon the ground; fht etrtt 
tooi nun)edf and ihook withtdJ*^ 

Wonderful and ternble was the etorm of this evai^. 
A per^ of us asssQibled in a long bafcooy in the offff 
part of'^our house, abod there sat for an hour, dsiQj 
witnessing its effiscts as it raged and biased in tke viiq 
beneath the town. The blue lightnings darted wni 
in ten thousand dazzling flashes, and lost themaeho ■ 
the earth, whilst the thunder rolled from moantaB b 
mountain in long-continued peals, absohitehfituDUif 
to the senses, and baffling the power of <fa9icriptia 
Dense black clouds, intermixed with brilliant buo i 
blue and green, beautified the scene of awfiil magnS- 
cence. 

I was not aware till now, that where earthqnkn r 
prevalent, as at Lima, there is seldom or ever eidxr 
thunder or lightning ; and where thunder stomu vk 
common, as at Potosi, earthquakes are anknows. 
Among our party in the balcony this ewmng wai i 
Lima Sunily, whose terror of theetorm was paraeoltf^ 



conspicuous ; and when I expressed my sorpriae tbt 
they, who had given me so many accounts of the drcei- 
ful earthquakes they had experienced, shoukl now id 
so very much afifrighted at a thunder storm, I wis i&- 
stantly stopped short by the fervent ezdamatioB of ttr 
whole family— >" Holy Virgui! Mother of God! kdor 
us but from this terrible scene, and {dace us, if tfaoowik 
amidst all the earthquakes in the world !** 

Such is the effect of custom : someieel astonishoMot 
in beholding towps and villages built among ruins, v^ 
the foot of volcanoes, that repeatedly, and bat reoeodj. 
perhaps, overwhelmed the' former inhabitaBts: w)ak^ 
present, totally unconcerned, live in as much ooofideoceof 
security as those of places where such aoddats nenr 
occurred. This absence of apprehension, prodoced bi 
habit, may be observed in many dangerous tndet ui 
occupations, and has been huucrously exemplified bf 
the sailor, who, shut' up in a castle during a *iokot 
storm, wished himself nfe on board ship in the wiM 
of the ocean. 

20th. Received a letter fVom our chief comnuffictfr 
dated fitim A^'ica, where he mentions that, afano^eiOT 
individual of the Association is ill with fever tod igv^ 
To me he gives the consoling information that "I not 
not expect one penny frvm him.** This I tboofht bvi 
afler I had settled the affairs of the Association, br, hti 
the information been given sooner, I might in all ja^ 
tice have taken care of myselif out of the meana 1 ^ 
viously possessed, but which I disbursed in foU ^ 
denoe of receiving a remittance. I harcnow notbwgdf*} 
but to raise the wind by disposing of «u*^ litUe arti- 
cles of gusto and curiosity, purchased at diwrwt tiiDO. 
in the hopeful hour of our prosperity, and I shaD J** 
sider myself fortunate if my loss does not exceed in; 
per cent 1 now yawned wider and haiet- liw 
before, and Ennui hugged me closer than evw io ^ 
stultifying embrace. 

24th. In the afternoon of this day. Senor ^^Jjk 
the leader of the late conspiracy, was led '"^^^^'jj^ 
square, tied to a post, and shot He was attended vf ■ 
great many priests and friars, loudljr ^^■•5!!i'^L2I 
plication of mercy from the Saviour, wfco* ^""^ 
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on a oro08 was oaniod by one of them befora the ool- 
prit, as he proceeded to execntion. This iU-fated man 
wai of a highly reapectaUe fiunily, bat had frequently 
before been engaged in conspiracy and intrigue, and as 
often escaped pnnishment He was the only one of the 
lately detected nng who sufiered death, ahhough the 
evidence of gnift was precisely the same against them 
alL The consequence of this id-judged lenity, as regards 
society at larjre, has been the encouragement, not the 
repression, of conspiracy and sedition. In a country 
where, in every class of life, there are but few occupa- 
tions, there must of necessity be many idlers, and idlers 
are generally the most discontented of mankind. These 
meet at comers of streets, in putperids^ and in <y»fiee- 
houses, to pass the time in smoking cigars. One of the 
party accidentally motions that ** IXm Fulano has got 
an appointment under government of fifty dollars a 
mpnth.** •• How came he to get it?" says another. •* I 
have more right to it than he," says a third. ** Let us 
have a revdution,** says a fourth. ** Corrientt I — ^with 
aU my heart !** is the unanimous exclamation of the 
party. Fresh cigars are inmiediately lighted, and be- 
fore they are smmced out, the ** revolution" is planned 



Guns,jrword8, and pistols, are taiksd of, and some few 
are probably obtained ; but, being more for the presumed 
object of protection to themselves than of injury to 
'others, arms are not of paramount importance. If the 
^ revolutionists" understand that their plot has been dis- 
covered, they abscond in all haste to distant towns and 
yillages, where tiiey reside in quiet till their scheme has 
been forgotten, which generally happens in the course of 
a f^ weeks. If they nave not been able to effect their 
escape, and are made prisoners, ten to one but they are 
thrown into jail, where they probably remain also a 
few weeks, and are again let loose, one of them in the 
mean time being selected to be shot in the great square, 
powr eneourdger le8 atUret, But if they prove snccess- 
fid, which sometimes happens, they turn out of offiee 
the ezistinff authorities, and install themselves and 
friends. The first act of the new government is always 
to repeal some measure of their predecessors which had 
not met with public approbation ; this, with a prodama- 



tion of pardon and oUivion of all past pcditical offences, 
obtains popularity ; a ball is ffiven at the ea6t2is, and 
every thmg goes on smoothly mr a whole moon perhaps ; 
when another cigar party assembles, and acts, with little 
alteration, the same nrce over again. But what, it may 
be asked, are the military doing all this time 7^-emoking 
their cigars ! 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the South Ame- 
rican ohoppings and changes of government have been 
thus eflfecled : some few, and only a few, have been more 
serious and more destructive of life and property ; but 
then they are much more likely than the fenner to tend 
ultimately to permanent security and peace. 

Wbsn the mortal existence of the unhappy ViUanoeva 
was terminated by the discharge of three muskets at 
his breast, the Inmans, who were among the assembled 
crowd, rushed forward to scramble for pieces of the 
cldthes of the deceased, which, according to some ex- 
traordinary superstition, they dipped in his Mood, for 
the purpose oif afterwards selling to the women who 
make elkeha^ into which these rags are thrown on par- 
ticular ooca:sions to produce a chum, when all the In- 
dians, male and female, in the neighbourhood, assemble 
and drink to excess of the horrible beverage. 

Among tine more innocent superstitions of the Indians, 
of which Ui ere are as many as among my countrymen 
in the Emerald Isle, I shall relate the following, as I 
happened to be personally concerned in it A foie In- 
dian youth, of shining copper colour, with hair of jet 
flowing down his shoulders, called at the great gate of 
the house at which I lodged, and requested, ** for the 
love of Maria Santissima ! * to be permitted to poss into 
my room, for he had a subject of infinite importance 
{9uma importaneia) to communicate. He passed on, 
and entering my room, threw himself on his knees in 
an attitude of supplication, from which I with difficulty 
raised him, saying, that that was the posture for address- 
ing Heaven, but not me. He replied that " I could 
now be of more use to him than Heaven ; and implored, 
with tears in his eyes, that I might assent to his prayer." 
I was all amazement, and afWr forcing the man to rise 
from his kneeling posture, he said, " He was a servant 
of the condesa, (our M friend before alluded to,) who, 
had turned him out of her house in consequence of a 
silver dish having been stolen last night, and his fellow 
servants having accused him of being the thief. He 
knew, he said, tiiat I was in possession of an armadillo, 
whieh had discovered to me on a former occasion the 
tbief who had stolen my silver plates. He now threw 



himself again on his knees, and prayed that I Would 
consult the armadillo as to the fkcts, and thereby relieve 
him from a charge, of ^hich I should soon know that 
he was altogether innocent." 

Being aware of the strange superstitions of the In- 
dians respecting these little animals, and having heard 
several curious stories concerning them, this ap^cation 
was notaltoffether a surprise to me. I however assured 
the Indian that I did not posse ss an armadillo, but only 
the shell of one, which I produced, in Uie hope of satis- 
fying him on that point : bift I was mistaken, for he in- 
sisted that ** it was well known I had one alive, and 
that by means of it I had detected the thief who stole 
the pick-axe, as also several other evil deeds in Potosi, 
and that I was in the habit of conversing with it every 
night at twelve o*cIock." My assurance that I possess- 
ed no armadillo, and the declaration of my belief that if 
I did I could obtain no information from it, seemed only 
to distress the Indian, without producing any conviction 
of the unreasonableness of his request, which he felt 
persuaded I refused because it was not accompanied 
with a fee. He pleaded poverty, but vowed his services 
in any way I should think fit to command. If I would 
but consult my infallible oracle, which it was in vain to 
deny that I possessed, for ** my nocturnal conversations 
with the armadillo were notorious through the whole 
neighbourhood." The earnestness of the Indian so 
plainly bespoke his honesty, that I was induced to inter- 
cede with toe good old laay Condesa, and had him re- 
stored to fevour. 

26th. Why should a man, says Shakspeare, ** whose 
blood is warm within, sit like his grandsire cut in alabas- 
ter 7" — ^What is to be gained by l^ing dull and peevish 7 
—Nothing ; well then 

*' Let me plav the fool— 
With mirth and laucbter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver ratber beat witli wine, 
Than my nenrt cod with mortiiyingfroaos.*' 

A grand dinner was this day given by Don Pedro to 
the Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of Peru 
to Bolivia, and among the guests I had the honour of 
being invited. 

At three o'clock a numerous and exceedingly select 
company assembled in (as usual) a bam-likc room, down 
the middle of which was a long narrow table, studded 
with plates, bottles of wine, and saucers, in alternate 
rows ; in the latter were small pieces of cheese, sausages, 
ham, and bacon, cut in fimciful slices, for the ?ratihca- 
tion of the eye, as well as the taste. Upon a side table 
were several bottles of rum and spruce beer, and plates 
of all sorts of cakes and confections, which were presented 
by the host as a welcome to his guests on their entering 
the room. Dtdeei (sweetmeats) are at all times highly 
priied in South America, and tiie handing them round 
with a glass of rum, (for on these particmar occasions 
one glass serves a whole company,) affords a very happy 
opportunity of displaying politeness and attention— com, 
which in tois country is more current, and more valued, 
than in any other in the world ; and he who dispenses it 
liberally, not prodi^^y, will never want fiiends in 
South America. An Finglishman must here abandon his 
own prejudices, and occasionally yield to the customs of 
those wh<Hn he may happen to visit, and into whose so- 
ciety he must recollect he is always good-naturedly in- 
vited, never importunately urged. A little custom will 
soon reconcile him to various practices which may at 
first be found as repugnant to the taste as a black dose ; 
but afterwards, they ul go down as easUy as a pill. He 
is not expected to accept a cigar from the mouth of an- 
other, nay, even from a domestic, as in Spain, where, by 
declining it, you commit a grievous offence against 
friendship and good brecMling. In South America I have 
never seen this act of fiiendly politeness proffered, be- 
cause every one is usually furnished with a stock of to- 
bacco in his pockets. But you must accept with grate- 
ful acknowleidgment the remains of a glass of rum ; the 
more lips it has touched the more cordiality in the 
dram ;— off with it ! and beware of wiping your mouth 
either before or after it Should you be induced to wipe 
the brim of the glass before drinking, or turn it between 
yourself and the light to seek a little space 6*60 from 
numidity, your reputation is gone for ever ! — " Que bar- 
haro ! — Que hombre tan grotha ^ — ** Jesus ! Josf ! 
Jesus P** When a lady selBcts a gentleman from the 
company, by beckoning, or calling mm to take her glass 
and sip after her, the compliment is then highly enviable ; 
and whether her lips be pale and shrivelled by the wintry 
effect of years, or cherry-ripe and pouting in the fragrance 



* Tbi« word, whkh it proooonced tm if written • Haj-sooe," It a 
very eonimon exqifiroation amongit ladiM, as wdl at f enilemen ; 
but It meant in a piooa, aever hi an tanpioaa 



of summer, he is bound by the well imderstood laws of 
respect, etiquette, honour, gallantry, love, and all their 
little jealousies, to imprint his own lips upon the precise 
spot where those were placed which preceded him, and 
then to take off the very last drop in the glass. 

We consimied a bottle of mm and some bottles of 
s]niioe beer, with a few cakes and dulcet^ in this friendly 
manner, before the order for dinner vras given. Slaves, 
male and female, black, tawny, copper, and mulatto, 
then entered the room, bearing ponderous dishes of 
silver, with soups, meats, and vegetables, and covered 
every vacant spot upon' the table, to which the guests 
now drew nigh with an unlimited profbsion of ceremo- 
nious bows, and squeezed themselves as wdl as they 
could, with pinioned arms, into the few inches of 
spaoe allotted to each. I was among the fortunate who 
obtained a seat to their satisfiu^on ; on my right was 
the Peruvian Minister Plenipo, and on my left a very 
handsome, plump, and provokingly briUiant«yed young 
lady, of whose attention and conversation, however, I 
had no share ; both being entirely engrossed by her left- 
hand neighbour, a respectable sho^eeper, whose in- 
sinuating manners and huge whiskers had gained him 
admission into the Eden of domestic life, where this 
young kdy lived in theafiection of her husband, adorned 
with all that earth and heaven could invent to make her 
amiable in his eyes, when one day,-*^ may that return- 
ing day be night!" — this wily shopkeeper presented his 
unstispectin^ victim with— while I tell it do I live ! — 
with six pair of Parisian silk stockings ! received in a 
consignment of goods from Buenos Ayvee. From that 
moment the sanctity of the marriage vow was forgotten, 
ond-^ but that lias nothing to do with the dinner, 
which bore undeniable testimony to the plenteousness of 
the markets of Potosi, and at the same time conferred 
imperishable honour on the negro artist who composed 
and amalgamated the hundred and one dishes or this 
sumptuous feast, wcvthy -to gratify the sensuality of tf 
cardmal Archbishop ot Toledo. At the dinner table 
sundry little oomfdunents, constituting the etiquette of 
society, mtist also be given and receivMi with ad goodU- 
neai of manner. If you happen to be helped to any pe- 
culiarly welLdressed dish, you must first praise it aloud, 
in order to enhance its value, and to attract the notice of 
the company ; you then stretch across the table with a 
tit-lnt on the end t>f your fork, presenting it to whom- 
soever you wish to distinguish by this mark of favour, 
and who, in accepting it, retains your fork ; but, as a 
ratification of the act, returns to you his or htrs. At 
the second course, these compliments become general ; 
when, in the space of a few mmutes, you may have been 
fevoured with a mouthful firom every fork at the table, 
whilst your own has gone the round of the whole com- 
pany. JPlates and dishes being removed, bottles of claret, 
of Frontignac, of cider, and of spruce beer, veere inter- 
mingled upon the table, and the speedy consumption of 
the beverage proved it to be agreeable to the guests. 
Toasts and sentiments, accompanied by speedies, went 
their round as rapidly as the bottles. T^ Americans 
are peculiarly fond of table oratory. When it has hap- 
pened that two or three candidates for the attention of 
the company have risen at the same Ume, I have seen 
momentary disputes reelecting the rigfat of speaking 
firsts and on those occasioiis I observed that the presi- 
dent generally settled the difference by speaking himsel£ 
The English mode of expressing applause, **■ Hip : hip ! 
hip I Hurra ! hurra! hurra!" has Seen adopted in America, 
anid the uproar of a dinner party there, is not exceeded 
hj that or the happiest midmght revellers at the London 
Tavern ; neither is it an uncommon thing to see every 

Slass on the table brd(en, or dashed against the walls of 
le apartment — ^the climax of ioyous feeling and satis- 
fection at what has been said, implying that the subject 
is too good ever again to su£^ the same glasses to be 
defiled by being made to contain a bumper to any less 
acceptable sentiment 

At this merry meeting, we hip, hip, hipped, and 
hurra*d to the honour of Bolivar, Sucre, Mr. Canning, 
and other distinguidos^ whose names gave rise to infinity 
of patriotic speeches, aiid to the emptying of numberless 
bottles, which elevated the whole company to the highest 
pit^ of hilarity and good-wilL It would require evety 
page in my book to note with deserving accuracy all 
the toasts and sentiments of patriotism, love, and loyalty, 
with their accompanying speeches, that were given m 
the course of this happy ni^t ; some of them exceedingly 
d-jfropos^ and delivered with a feeling corresponding to 
the subject. My toast was received with uproarious ap- 
plause, three times three, and the destruction of every 
glass in the room. I took the opportunity of proposing 
it immediately after the health of several distmguished 
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generak had gif«n, and of coorae pn&cod it with an 
eloquent tpocMch, the idio^i and pronunciation of which 
afibrded a fair ikare of amusement, as those of most 
persons do, when pubtidy declaiming in a foreign Ian- 
gna^ uarticularly when straining to rival other speak- 
ers m^tbe flowery beanties of oratory. My toast, noW' 
ever, was fiuihlessi— it was really perfection ! Here it is 
in English — ^^May thb land, so fiivoored by Provi- 
dence, long know no other generals, than Qeneral Peace, 
General udnstry, and General Happiness !** Every 
glass in the room was shivered to atoms in an instant 

The ni^ht was well advanced before I took my leave 
of this jovial assembly, and, in returning home, ahhongfa 
I distinctly saw two moons, their light was not sufficient 
to prevent me from losing my way, and wandering 
throoffh the streets in great perpwzity a foil hoar, 
tfaongh at starting I was not ten mimttes' walk from my 
own doof « 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

A 'laat toller— loaei of sadent fiaati of Tarijs— Hacse grenadfer 
gaardi of ColoabU-A bold setieaM boldly euenled-Jiilitaiy 
isnooatie. 

April dSth. To recover the amoont of a few himdred 
dollars in bills, wUch had been transmitted to me on an 
individoal in ChJksaca, I set out for that ci^, and 
owing to the friendly i n t er ference of Don Manuel Martin 
do la Santa Crux, whom I had occasion to mention in 
hb office of Profost of the University, on my first visit 
to that city, I succeeded in recovenng threis hundred 
and fifty doUars. I remained but on^day in Chuquisaca, 
than retnmed to Potosi, where, by the safe of ores we. 
viously extracted firom our mines, together with a rand 
arising firom the disposal (^part ol my privatepropertv, 
I have at^length been enabled to leave with Mr. Garck 
the meaitt orpayin^ the rent of Linares* house whoi it 
becomes due, retaimng a sufficient sum to bear m^ ex- 
penses to Buenos Ayres. When I had accomplished 
this anziously-looked-for ob|ect, I lost not a moment in 
writing my last letter fingm Potosi to the directors, in 
the folMwin^ terms ^— 

**Long smce informed by letters firom your board, 
that ^ - - - 
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* no pecuniary assistance from England must under 
consideration be expected,' and, by letters firom your 
chief commissiofner, that he * cannot send me one rial,* 
I have no alternative, to avoid the last stage oi distoess, 
but to depart from Petosi whilst I have the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of the ]od^ and lonely journey be- 
fore me. I propose leaving this to-morrow for Tarija, 
where I have a friend, on whose hospitality I must 
throw myself until the road to Buenos Ayres b re-opened 
to the public, political commotions liaving for some 
time past completely intercepted all communication 
w^ the lower jHxivinces* 

**My late companions in disappointment have dis- 
persed and gone where each thought he could best earn 
ms bread. For myselj^ I havb remained at my post, 
nntil all support and eveti hope of support have been 
withdrawn firom me; but notwithstanding the difficulties 
with which we have been beset, it is a consolation to 
know, that in tranaftrring to Mr. Garda the authority I 
posse ised in the absence of the chief commissioner, I 
have left nothing for that gentleman to perform; he 
merely vraits the final directians of your board respect- 
ing this ill.fiited enterprise. 

** Very small means would have sufficed to carry the 
obiect of this Association (under new restricticms) into 
ffaU and prosperous effisct, which must prove how cul- 
pably negligent the directors of it have been, to have so 
suddenly and effisetnally oeoasioned its ruin, by acts 
wholly and solely proceeding fitun themselves. I have 
the honour to be,** Slc 

The firiend alluded to in the foregoing letter, is Colonel 
0\>mor, who had recommended me to take the road to 
Tarija, and offinred me an asylum in his house, until it 
shodld be ascertained that the passage to Buenos Avres 
was fiee and safe to travel The province of Tarija, I 
have already had occasion to men t ion, and hope soon to 
be ahfe to apeak of it firom personal observation; fbr the 
present I shall only remark, that it is particularl v cele- 
brated for bones and even whole skeletons of prodigious 
sixe, which have been found from time to time m ravines, 
and in the sides of banks and preci|rioes. Throughout 
America, to this day, they are known and taU^ of as 



the ancient giants of Tarija.) I have frequently heard 
the' gravest cbciissions upon them, and those who are a 
littfe ineredufevs as to the eadsttnim of a former race of 

gianta endeavour to a a co uat Ibr the gro w th or increass 
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on no occasion did I ever hear it mentioned that they 
belonged tetany beast, or at all doubted, that they were 
any other than human bones; miy, I have even hwd the 
well-known, the learned, and scien t ific Doctor Redhsad, 
talk dubiously of •* the shouUer-Uade,*' •* the knee-joint,** 
*«the tooth, dtc**of a akcfeton of one of the gianta of Ta- 
nja.* 

I had for some time post been in correqMDdenoe with 
my fiiend Colooel CConor, on this and other ,snbieets, 
and as hisletteis had the offset <^ diipeiain|^ ennuiv— 
that painful sensation of a duB and firigUi exietewie, the 
suffioring of which, like a weight of leui upon the brain, 
I have latterly been oompelled to bear — I shiill here in- 
troduce those letters, in me hone that they will likewise 
avert ^eimui from the reader ; tnough afrer the excellent 
entertainment I so lat^ gave him at the conclusion of 
the last chapter, I cannot suppose he is so soon sfeeping 
the 
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** Soon after the receipt ci your last letter, I rode 
twelve leagues fh>m Tarija to inspect a skeleton, of 
which I had received information. I found it lying on 
the edge of a ravine of white stony earth, the head car. 
rkd away by the torrent which the rains annually occa- 
sion. I made every effinrt to raise it as it was, but each 
heme mouldered into dust on clearing away the day. It 
was crippled in the attitude in which it lay, but even so 
it measured fourteen feet from the shoulder blade, which 
was apparent, to the footf 

**Tlie eaoUdo (corpctfation) here have laid claim to 
anedier skeleton^ which is not yet taken up : they say it 
is perfect, and that the bones are petrified. They biope 
to sell it to some fbreign museum, and expect to get ten 
thousand dollars for it A Franciscan friar has |riven me 
a jaw-tooth, which I keep on my table for jrou ; it weighs 
nearly two pounds without the roots, and b two inches 
and a half in diameter.** 

The following fetter was upon a very different subject 
firom the foregoing, and in older to make it fhHy under- 
stood, it becomes necessary to give some account of the 
event to ^Rdiich it alludes. 

In one of the provinces d the Republic of BoHvia, 
called Cochabamba, and in the town m the same name, 
was quartered the Colombian regiment of cavalry, ** Lo9 
grttnaderot J eabaUo de la guar£a de Co^mita,** which, 
for gallant and exemplary conduct, was perhaps the first 
among the regiments that most distinguidied themselves 
in the war of independence. I have frequently heard 
** the horse grenadier guards of Cdombb** praised, in 
terms simyar to those which, in England, we have all 
heard applied to the Scots Grreys, the Life Guards, or any 
other particularly distinguished rerhnent In a word, it 
was a *^ crack corps,** imd both officers and men were 
proud of the honour of befenging to it It occurred one 
day, that the commanding officer, ** for something or for 
nothing,** struck one of the men : thb called forth ob- 
servations firom one of the lieutenants, named Matute, in 
terms that occasioned hb being placed under arrest 
Matute was a mulatto, who haa signalised himself by 
feats of the most undaunted bravery m repeated engage- 
ments with the enemy, and very naturally had become a 
great favourite with the men, whom he had often led on 
to victory. With the officers of hb regiment he was not 
on such good terms, whether on account of a haughty 
and reserved manner peculiar to himself, or from wounded 
feelings in consequence of having been passed over in a 
general promotion, I never distinctly ascertained. How- 
ever, when under arrest, he determined upon leaving hb 
regiment, and when released, he lost no time in maturing 
and executing the plan which he had projected for that 
purpose. Judging from hb own fiselings, that a soldietf 
accustomed to a Ine of actirity, victory, and booty, would 
readily a b and o n hb quiet country quarters for any op- 
portonity of returning to the former, Matute saw in the 
existing state of things in the Lower Provinces, then at 
war one with the other, a fair field for his desperate am- 
bition, and thought that with a handful of men, trained 
and courageous as himself^ he might turn the fortune of 
war in fevour of whatever state he pleased, and after- 
wards, with hb sword still unsheathed, exact hb own 



terms fbr the benefit conferred. These designs he com- -. ,~t'"~t::» rr • " — "". r j ;. tw 

municated to such of the non-commissioned officers of fla"ned himself mihtary chief of that aty. ind a w 

hope of acqmring party and influence, mtmea ww ■ 
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bjr Gtrcillaao and othera, of the exktence of a rac« of giants, all 
MalM, on the borders of Atscmma, and who, ha vine excited the 
wnth of besTen, were nMmatsty destroyed bjr thunder and light- 
sing. This tale anrayed in the dignity of history, has kept slhre 
the hellef that generally prerails as to the kmu9s^jfifm$Ues. 
tTbe opiaioes, or at least the dMiHs, of my ffiaod, eolnclde 



hb corps as he weU knew he eeuM esnfidi b; fen,n 
their turn, on (he same prineipfe, secured aboot a W 
dred men in the grand plot of desertien. Totfakpuh, 

in one or two secret meetings, Matute expkJMdbov tie 
scheme was to be conducted, named himself eoonmidisi 
general, iqppointed captains and other offiootftsatie 
number, and held out hopes snd promises too dudbi 
to be, resisted by men ^nth whom the niont point of 
honour consisted in the dexterity with which each eodi 
manage the point of hb lance; for the gmssrfmi i 
cabaOo carried tremendous lances, and were eddntd 
for their fittal expertness in the use of them. 

The day fixed for abandoning their coloQn 6r em 
was tbat on which Matute was officer of the fBnd li 
the barracks. Thb fine regiment consisted of betwca 
three and four hundred men, consequently Iho SMJantj 
knew nothing of the conspiracy; had they mpeeied 
any thing of the kind, it would have been easy to pn. 
vent it, ^t no such suspicion eould exist in sodi a mi. 
meot ; even if that were possiUe, the determimtioD, tLe 
digni^, and coolness, of Matute were suffieiait to dky 
it ; no distrust could attach to the conduct of so diitia 
guishedan officer. 

At a particular opportunity, which, like ewiy olfe 
circumstance attending the adventure, wu of oniie 
well and carefblly concerted, Matule gave orders b i 
certain portion or the rmment to ^saddle, and tun la, 
in marching order.** Many of the non^sonBinbd 
officers and men present ^ipeared for a mommtinnd 
and co n fb u nBed ; no trumpet had sounded, the tine m 
unusual, tiieoir<fer irregular, but still nothing life aiyi 
dmi existed in the mind of any maji ; ^ oonunstf «r 
their officer was peremptory, and their discipbi mk 
as to induce obedience, to iniich they were still fate 
enoouraged hj the alaority with wfai<m they peictinin 
many of their comrades obey the order. WitUs ki 
minutes of time, two hundred men, with Lioshsnt 
Matute at their head, were on theb march ; tfasj \ud 
the barracks where two regiments of infentiy mut^ 
tered. ** Where are ye going ?** was a queftkm fi i 
hundred diflferent tinies to tM hofss grenadier fpmk 
and to which many df the latter honesdy replied, ^'Qdii 
sefte .'** Others in the ^ot, gave such answers u k< 
suited their purpose. 

They passed on unmofestedand unsuspected tiim|i 
the town of Cochabamba, and when about a letfw be- 
yond it, Matute halted his men, dedared his d»p ti 
those who vrere not already acquainted with it, aad ai' 
that ** all vriio wished to return, w«re at full libertjiok 
do, and hoped that none would follow him who fed lot 
valour and perseverance to acquire fione, fbrtoDei, o' 
independence, by means of their own swoids.** 

Ot those who had been lately surprised into lb 
scheme, some retamed to their quarters, and. ■nMgisIf 
adhered to the standard of finebooters, whose whole btt, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty men, with their eoo- 
mandant-general at their head, took the road to SilU, 
about five hundred miles distant. 

It b unnec e ss a ry to mention the constematioaeidtH 
in the government, and, indeed, throughoot the ooasbj, 
by thb desperate proceeding; suffice it to sav, thit il 
the means taken, prompt and feasible as they wee.. 
proved ineffectual in arresting the inarch ofihe dMOten. 
The only check they met wtth, I dow proceed to rdite 
in the words of Ckdonel OOmor, to wlrase hiter 1 pn* 
viously alluded. 

** Never did I undertake a plan that promised lo &• 
vourabl^, until the first fatal shot which our soldier fired, 
and which gave warning to the enemy; half a mioo^ 
later, and not a single soul of those who were cooisf 
into the village would have escaped. Such, mj detr 
friend, are the chances of war. Matute and his coo* 
panions entered Salta, where the governor immediate]; 
employed them, and inarched them for Tucurow to 
co-operate with a Colonel Bcdoya, who was trao^ 
Using that province. On their march, they were £iin» 
over to the party of Gorrite and Puche, men of inoocaee 
in the province of Salta, and opposed to the gofenwfi 
against whom they now turned, and drove him frooi w 
government." 

After deposing the governor of SaMa, Mitnte |»^ 



fimiiW of the first respectability and **'**'***'*"'L- 
match was opposed by all the rebtiaos of the f^ 
lady, for it must not be supposed that sock a ^^""^ 
as Matute, however great the politiea] eoosegy ^ 
might acquire, was likely to receive the ^"""^^""^h^ 
the sober and well disposed members of io«"^ J?! 
fete conduct could not in any coontiy hi«» "*** 
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iirooger feBtiments of ^liMipprobation thtn were gene- 
rally ezprened here. Hia oorpq of knoera gnye him a 
power and aathority, neither to be ihakea, nor mbUj 
resifted by an assemblage of shoeless and half luked 
p e asan tr y, caUed soldiers, who were muoh better ac- 
quainted with the ose of the Josso than with that of pikes, 
sahrea^ and fire arms. 

With respect to Matute*s marriage, we know that dis- 
tingnished gallantry is justly a fiivouiahle recommenda- 
tion to the £ur ; and, viewmig only the heroic featores 
of his character, the lady discovered in them what com- 
pensatad in her mind, no doubt, for the forfeited afiee- 
tions of her parents and the abandonment of aH her 
friends. Are we not told b^ the ** monarch of the realms 
of mind,'* even he who, with subtle penetration, pierced 
through the dark envefepments of the human het^ that 
nothing in the world ** can more prevail in man*s com- 
mendation with women than report with vsloitr ?" The 
husband of the lady, however, was not destined for the 
sweet captivity of domestic life : in a few days after his 
marriage, he voluntarily relinquished his government, 
deserted his dulce domum^ and marched at the head of 
his grenadier lanoers to Tucuman, where he sided with 
that government against the invading armies of rival 
provinces. By these he was defeated, after having dis- 
tiaguished himsetf in two pitched batdes, to the admira- 
tion of both friend and foe. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Adieu to Poiaii--Uoexpected wdcome at ttm village of Oiavi— Dia- 
monds and pearls in abundance, but no bread— VaUey of Cioti— 
Judge Advocate of the High Court of Judicature and his ih^ee 
daughteiv— A weatlaome Journey— Village of Ban Lorenxo— 
Hospitable reception at Tatya. 

Af«il 39th, 1827, I bade adieu to Potosi. . At three 
o*clook in the morning I was daltering through the 
steep and narrow streets, with my cavalcade of refirac- 
tarf mules and spirited horses, accompanied by two 
peones, who hsd long been in my service, l^e latter 
liad a ^en each of aguardiente, and the former adouUe 
feed of maise, so that, on setting out, the whde perty 
were under a temporary degree of excitement, which 
occasioned self>will on one lumd and vociferation on the 
other, to a pitch so alarmingly clamorous, as to rouse 
many a head from its pillow, and cause it to be thrust 
in amaiement tlu'oaffh the wmdow as we passed. On 
leaving the city for 3ie last time, I experienced a strange 
mixture of delMt and sorrow. An exile freed from Iw- 
niahment oouM not have set out from his dreary and 
aointereeting abode with spirits more elated by jfoy than 
mine ; bat then it was impessible not to feel their buoy- 
ancy oeeasionally checked by sensations of deep regret, 
in reflecting on the unexpected and disastrous tennina. 
tion of my mission. 

The morning was dark, with a piercing cM wind, 
and the shallow streams we crossed were frozen so hard 
as to bear the animals on the ice without its breaking. 
At nifht we stopped at the hut of an Indian, having ac- 
oomp&ahed about thirty miles. 

dOth. E2ven at this short distance from Potosi we felt 
rery sensibly the difference of temperature; and, al- 
thottg'h summer was gone and winter apjn'oaching, the 
^eshnetM of the morning was detigbtfiil. 

On preparing to mardi, I was sadly mortified to find 
that miy first <hiy*s journey should have already depriv- 
ed me of the tfiie of two of my moles, whkh were so 
severely injured by the pack-saddles, as to make it ne- 
cessary to nire asses for the conve^nee of my bagg^age; 
and their wearisome pace did not m an;^ way contnbute 
to inforest or enliven the solitude of this day*s journey 
over a succession of barren mountains. 

At nightfall I arrived at the remains of the village of 
Otavi, ai)d, on enquiring where I might find a lodging, 
an Indian pointed to a large house, at the ponderous 
gate of which 1 knocked, and was admitted into a spa- 
cious court, where several persons were sitting on a 
bench, smoking cigars. One of them immediately ap- 
proached and said, "He supposed I was a caminante 
(traveller) seeking a lodging for the night." — ** Exactly 
80,^* said I< — ^** Dismount,*' said he, at the same time 
taking" hold of my horse's bridle, as a civil welcome 
whilst I alighted. ** Step forward," said he, pointing to 
the opposite side of the court, ** to that saloon, and you 
will there find my father, the marquis, who will be 
happy to receive you." — The marquis ! said I to myself, 
who can he be ! I entered the saloon, (largo enough and 
soffieiently furnished for a barrack,) and saw sittmg on 
the mud bench, which is usually built against tiie walls 
of apartments in this country, an elderly and highly 
respectaUe-looking gentleman, leaning on a table co- 
vered with a piece at old carpet, and <» it a cat wfaicfa 



he aeemed to be earessing. I had scarcely made my 
bow,' when the gentleman rose, and with hand extended 
for the friendlv Bh«ke,> a|yr6acbed me, saying, *'01a! 
Sefior I^ Edmondo! you are welcome to Otovi." 1 
was at once both surprised and gratified at thi»xeceptioii, 
for I had noexpectatioa of findmg an acquaintance here, 
nor was I aware of the existence of any such titled per- 
sonage in the republic It proved, however, that I had a 
previous tibigtd acquaintance at Potosi with the Marquis 
of Otavi, tlymgh I knew him only as a private indivi- 
dual, occaskmaJly meeting him without ki^owing his 
name. 

The Marquis of Otavi showed me to a very decent 
out-house bed-chamber. ** Here," said he, ** vou may or- 
der your mudiaeho to spread your bed, whilst we go to 
supper, which b now ready." We thmi returned to the 
saloon, whore a ragjped peone spread a dirty towel on 
the tabie, and was direeted to ** put the chair for the ca^ 
vallera" Another peone arrived with an annful of 
dingy silver platee, whidi he scattered and clattwed on 
the taUe with several forks and a knifo. Five of us 
now managed to place cursives at the table, and imme- 
diately a deep silTer dish was laid before us with chupt, 
i. e. bits of mutton, potatoes, onions, and a;i, boiled to- 
gether, composing a very good fomily dish. Some broil- 
ed ribs of mutton followed as the second course ; a sil- 
ver goblet with water stood in the middle of the table 
for me use of the guests, and here ended the marquis's 
entertainment, with which all must have been very 
foirly saitisfied, if the meal was relished with an appetite 
such as I save unequivocal proofo of having broitght 
with me. I was, indeed, a little disappointed in aeemg 
water only for the beverage, rich and wholeeome as it 
was repeatedly pronounced to be ; because, at Cinti, a 
fow leagues distant, exoellkit wine is made, and might 
be had cheap. Besides, the estate of the marquis nir. 
nishes |frapes in abundance, together with evei^ other 
production of nature ; a circumstance, which, on reflec- 
tion, also induced me to tiunk that mine host's table 
mii^ have been a little more plentnoosly served. The 
noble owner of aa estate, extending in one direction i^ 
wards ci thirty UagwM^ and so near to such a market as 
that of Potosi, irhere every article of necessity or 
huury at one time met with a ready sale, and where 
there is sttU a very lair eonsumptisn, mig|fat be/expeoted 
to have aoipiired a taste for mere convenience and bet- 
ter cheer than was here to be met with. It is true that, 
in the revolution, the marquis suffered very heavy 
losses, from being plundered at different times, by differ- 
ent parties, of l^med cattle, horses, nudes, and sheep, 
to no less an amount than thirty thousand head, exclu- 
sive of contributions, which he said he cheerfullv and 
rdantarily paid in support of the cause of indepen- 
dence. Still, the estate and a vei^ numerous tenantry 
remained, which induces the mere superficial observer 
of things to suppose, that no plausible excuse can exist 
for so much wretchedness and misery as were a|iparent 
in the whole establishmenL The marquis, too, is him- 
self a European, having been bom in the fine province 
of Malaga, in Spain ; where also, it is no more than 
reasonable to suppose, he might have acquired habits of 
domestic decency and conuort suitable to req;>ectable 
lifo. 

I have said that I received a hearty welcome ; nothing 
could be more cordial, but I am not on that account to 
suppress the truth in describing the manners and cus- 
toms of a people of whom it is my wish to give a foith- 
ful representation ; and this aketch may be considered a 
tolerably accurate outline of the general mode of living 
here among that class of peo^e, which in England wc 
denominate the first If we take the trouble to consider 
this subject with reference to its consequences, as an 
example to the lower orders, we cannot but admit that 
the natives of South America have had but indifferent 
models to copy from, and that they have yet to learn, 
not only the elements jof common industry, but also 
much of what, in civilised society, constitutes the ease 
and happiness of social lifo. 

May 1st. Delightfiil weather; at daylight I departed 
from Otavi, my train augmented* by several asses, which 
it became requisite to hire from the Indians to supply 
the jJace of my mules, that were severely galled by 
their pack-saddles, owing to the carelessness of the pe- 
ones in putting them on. 

The road lay through a wonderfuUy singular country, 
of volcanic appearance ; at one time I foimd myself on 
tiie pinnacle of a mountain, looking down upon ten 
thousand lesser mountains, extencKng as far as the eye 
could reach in every direction round me; and directly 
beneath lay the InAan vyiage of 6an Lueas, but from 
which, by the winding path thut led to it, I wm foU 



three leagues distant I did not arrive at this place un- 
til sunset, nor my donkey train until long past mid- 
night, when I was rbused from my lodging ** at the sign 
of the moon," by the Indians driving the animals into a 
porch, at the entrance of which I lay, indulging in the 
full enjoyinent of luxurious sleep. I felt no apprehen- 
sion of losing a single article of my baggage : it had ' 
been confided to the Indians, and in their charge requi- 
red neither guards, nor swords, nor pistols, to protect it, 
or to insure its safo delivery. 

2d. A tireson^e ride of nine leagues over barren 
mountains, without meeting with a single human be- 
ing; nor was it until long after nightfall, that, attracted 
by the light of a fire, I arrived at a solitary Indian hut, 
the only habitation I had seen in the course of the day's 
journey. Here I obtained bariey straw for my snimals, 
and half a roasted goat for myself and peones, after 
which 'foast, wrapped in my poncho, I slept soundly un- 
til daylight, when the sharp mountain-air roused me to 
horse. 

3d. A good road for three leagues to the remains of 
the village of Muyokiri, where I stopped till evening te 
wait the arrival of my sober-paced, long.eared train* 
which I fiu: outstripped in my ride of yesterday, and 
had not since either seen or heard, of. I alighted at the 
door of a house, where I saw a decent-lookinf man, to 
whom I addressed myself for the means of re&eshment, 
and when I asked vx brrad, he re^ed with a smile, 
** Bread! that is an article, cavallero, absolutely un- 
known here." — ^**What then, pray, can I have to eat?" 
said I. ** I have some sheep there," said he, pointing to 
a distant mountain, ^but nothing elsd." ^eep on ft 
distant mountain, thought I, rather dismayed at the in*, 
formatbn, may form a very interesting feature in a 
landscape; but to a hungry traveller not in search of 
the picturesque, they can amard but a sorry consolatioa 
in the absence of all other means of support on his jour- 
ney. However, ** nothing else" being to be had, I paid 
a dollar, when ah Indian was despatched tvith a Itut^ 
to the distant mountain, and in something more than an 
hour we were all regaled and satisfied with a chupi and 
roast mutton. 

The decent-looking mav to whom " bread was here 
absolutely unknown," and who had " sheep apd nothing 
else," was lord of the manor; his estale extended in 
front of his own door to a distance of four leagues, and 
part of this estate was very valuable, from ite vineyards, 
which afforded him annually a considerable stock of 
wine and brandy for ei^rtation. 

The house in which he was living with his wife, a 
respectable-looking woman, and a fiunily of children* 
was a wretched novel, and yet, in this state of appa* 
rent misery, the fomales (as in the present instance) 
may frequently be seen with nngs of diamonds, ana 
necklaces of the most magnificent pearls. If plenty 
does not every where abound, the Inhabitants have to 
blame themselves alone, for nature in her bounty has 
left nothing to be required of her. A firuitful soil and 
fine climate are assuredly as much as industrious man 
needs for the fi^ elements, at least, of those little com- 
forts which contribute so materially to his enjoyment, 
and which, in this country, he might easily acquire. 
Towards evening I had the gratification of discovering 
at a distance, in a long broken line, winding with slow 
and sure pace alon^ ue shelving edge of a mountain, 
the whole of my asinine cavalcade, whose delay we be- 
gan to attribute to disasters, fo'r which there was no 
foundation but our own impatient suspicions. Having 
thus ascertained their approach, I left directions for their 
reception at Mi^^okiri, and continued my journey 
through a rich valley for three leagues, to a hut, where 1 
obtained a fine fot duck as large as a moderate-sized 
goose, with abundance of lucem for my animals ; and 
their satiafoction at good cheer for the jught was as evi- 
dent as my own. , 

4th. Before sunrise on this delightful morning I was 
again en rouie, and after passing some stupendous 
mountains, entered the narrow valley of Cinti, which, 
for a distance of nearly twenty leagues, is a continued 
vineyard, with a river running through the middle of it. 
on the banks of which were ncro and there small plan- 
tations of peach, fig, and other fruit trees. I arrived 
early in the town of Cinti, the situation of which is 
beautifully romantic, but was sadly disappointed in per- 
ceiving aa much poverty and want as in any other 
town of l^ss note. Its celebrity for wines and brandies, 
which are in very great demand, and are sent to all 
parts of Upper Pern, led me to expect bustle and busi- 
ness ; of these, however, there was no appearance, nei- 
ther was there any house for public accommodation ; but 
1 wae reeoOHBendtd to a lodging in the hosse tt Don 
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Mariano, ** Doctor of Laws and Judge Advocate of the 
High 0>art of Jadicatore of Cinti,** to whom I paid a 
fihillin^ a day for my apartments, without either table 
or chair. These deficiencies were amply compensated 
by every willingness on the part of the family to sup- 
ply roe with as good living as the place aflSirded at the 
rate of five shiUings a day, exolosive of bread, which 
was a separate charge : this necessary was made by the 
fair hands, and sold as the perquisite, of the daughters 
of tlie judge advocate of the high court of judicature, 
himself an exceedingly dark-complexioned man, though 
his three daughters were fair as the fairest of the fair 
in any northern clime of Europe. They were indeed 
fine young women, with forms and figures to attract ad* 
miration anywhere, except, I presume, at Cinti, where 
young men and old seemed as indiflTerent to what they 
had rail opportunity of beholding, as tho ladies them- 
selves seemed unconscious of what they so gratuitously 
displayed. To me the sight was particularly interest- 
ing, for, as in South America, the ladies are seldom or 
ever seen without being closely covered up in shawls or 
handkerchiefi^ I had not witnessed so light and airy a 
costume since I left England, the only country in the 
world where it is the fashion ibr ladies to exhibit their 
throats, shoulders, necks,, and so forth, to the admiring 
gaze of all mankind. 

It may have been an idle conceit, and I dare say it 
was, but still I thought, that in the house in which I 
lodged at Cinti I had a complete exemplification of the 

food old toast— "• The three Ws,*'— that is, *' Woman, 
l^ine, and Wisdom ;** for mine host sold wine of a most 
excellent quality at la. 3if. a bottle ; of wisdom, (which, 
of course, means the law,) the judge advocate would 
have given roe as much as I pleaied fi>r half-a-crown — 
his customary fee was a shilling for that commodity : 
and as for his daughters, virgins of the sun ! they were 
to be prized beyond fine gold, that is to say, they were, 
as aH good and handsome young ladies are and ought to 
be, above any price. 

5th. I remained this day at Cinti to repose; a reason- 
able indulgence after a journey of 140 roues. 

6th. I remained this day at Cinti, to wait fer a sup- 
ply of bread, which the virgins of the sun were busily 
employed in making of the very best quality for my ac- 
commodation. This delay enabled roe also to obtain a 
sufficient supply of animals, of which I now had more 
need than before, being minus two since my arrival 
here. One horse died under symptoms of having been 
poisoned by an herb, not very uncommon in this coun- 
try, called ** Yerba tembladera^^ (the trembling herb,) 
which afiects the animal that eats it with a violent 
trembling, generally terminating ih death. The other 
misfortune nad be&llen one of my best mules, which 
had been so maimed by pack-saddles as to render it ab- 
solutely useless, and ror which I stopped five dollars 
from the wages of each of my peones, as a fine for their 
negligence. 

7th. Having agreed with a muleteer to convey roy 
baggage to Tariia, forty leagues distant, I took leave 
rather reluctantly of ^ woman, wine, and wisdom,** 
and left Cinti, continuing my journey through the nar- 
row valley, hemmed in on each side by stupendous 
mural mountains, rising two, three, four, and in some 
places, I may fearlessly assert, five hundred feet above 
my head — the bleak and peaceable dominions of the soli- 
tary condor, for no living creature disputes them with 
him. In this province there is a celebrated mountain 
called the ^Ccrrodel Palmar,* firom which the Indians 
from time to time have brought large masses of native 
gold ; but, as those people preserve with inviolable secre- 
cy among themselves, even from generation to genera- 
tion, all discoveries of this nature, fVequent attempts by 
the Spaniards to expbre the treasures of el Cerro del 
Palmar have ended in disappointment I stopped for the 
night at an Indian hut, where a few rials procured me 
every thing I required for man and horse. 

8th. Left the valley and crossed the river San Juan, 
which in the rainy seaeon swells so as to become quite 
impassable : many evidences of the prodigious violence 
of the stream were to be seen alon^ its banks. Tlie 
river San Juan separates the provmces of Cinti and 
Tarija ; on catering the latter, it is difficult to imagine 
that we are on the confines of one of the most fertile 
epots on the globe ; for a perfect desert presents itself, 
in which eyen water is but very scantily found, and not 
a single habitation fi>r many leagues. We stopped for 
the night in a deep sandy ravine, where we fmmd but 
little shelter firom a piercing cold wind that rushed 
through it from the Ueak surrounding mountains. 

9tli. StiD an unpeopled desert, the oninteresting fea- 



tures of which contributed perhaps to the excessive 
fatigue we expenenoed in this day's journey, and which 
I note as the most laborious and wearisome I ever yet 
travelled. Before five o'clock in (he rooming w& were 
on our march, and we never halted, except once, to 
slake our thirst at a brackish stream, having no induce- 
ment so to do until past ton, at night, when we arrived 
exhausted at the village of San Lorenzo. We had been 
upwards of seventeen hours laboriously perfi>rming 
somewhat more than sixteen leagues, without any other 
refireshment than a bitter saline draught It would be 
a hopeless task to attempt to convey to those who have 
travelled only upon roads constructed on ** Macadam's 
principle,** any idea of the pass that leads over the ridge 
of mountains which inclose the vale of Tarija. I con- 
scientiously believe, that I rather diminish than magnify 
the difficulties of the road, in stating that the steps to 
the top of any steeple might be ascended and desoendad 
with as much ease and lees peril to both man and beast 
Our ascent on the northern side of this mountain-bar- 
rier was three leagues and a hal^ and our descent on 
the other side nearly seven leagues. In some places are 
what the natives call $aUo$ (leaps) firom the pomt of one 
rock to the shelving edge of another, which, till now, I 
imagined, could onfy have been performed by the cha- 
inois or guanaoo. When upon the summit of this high 
ridge of the Cordillera, it was evident that we had m- 
vaded the territory of the condors ; for in unusual num- 
bers they soared fearlessly close above us, and swept 
with the rapidity of the thunderbolt round and round, 
as if challenging the intruders, or mayhap, surveying 
with their eyes of fire that which mm habit they 
looked on as their prey. The bones and skeletons of 
mules and horses, that strewed the path and the bottoms 
of the precipices, proved as well the frequency of acci- 
dent, as that many a traveller had been compelled to 
abandon his wearied beast in this labyrinth of toil and 
danger. 

When we arrived in the village of San Lorenzo, every 
dtxtt was ^ut, and every inhabitant indulging in repose, 
which I believed induced us to envy the more that com- 
fort of which we ourselves felt so much in need ; we 
therefere stopped at onoe in the market place, and took 
up our quarters in the porch of the viUsge church. The 
moon ** in doudless majesty** afforded the light of day, 
and enabled us to discover a large fi^ of lucem, into 
which my first care was to turn the poor' jaded and de- 
serving an im als ; then, selecting the sexiest step at the 
door of the church, I laid myself down overpbwered by 
sleep. The labour of scrambling up the mountain at 
one side, and the so/tos, skips, and jumps, descending It 
at the other, having been mostly performed fironi neces- 
sity on feot, and under an intensely hot mid-day sun, 
caused my desire to eat to yield irresistibly to my desire 
to rest 
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10th. The sun had risen high befefre either my peones 
or myself showed the slightest disposition to rouse fi-om 
the luxurious trance in which we so happily passed the 
night at the entrance of the sacred edifice of San Lo- 
renzo, and had it not been that the tolling of the matin 
peal announced the necessity of vacating our situation 
m order to permit all well-disposed Christians within 
hearing of that summons to pass uninterrupted to their 
devotions, I doubt if we should not have slept on through 
the day : so true it is that 

" Wearlnen 
Can snore upon the flint, when reMy Blolh 
Finds the down pillow bard.*' 

Although this is the commencement of winter, the 
rooming was soft and delightful as the finest day of 
May in Europe, which eiicouraged roe to proceed to 
breakfiist at Tarija, three leagues distant, and the road 
being through a flat luxuriant valley, it was not long 
befere I found myself in the house of my fi'iend, colonel 
Don Francisco Burdett OX^nor, commandant-general 
of the army of the firontiers of Bolivia, who received me 
with all the warmth and hospitality of a genuine Hiber- 
nian. Every toil and trouble were in an instant forgot- 
ten on my part, or, if thought ofj they tended only to 
increase the pleasure I experienced in the cordiality of 
my reception. I found the commandant lodged m a 
very good bouse, in which he Kved in a style highly re- 
spectable and comfortable. 

The inhabitants of Tarija are descended firom two of 
three femilies who came to this country fi'om Rome, at 
the invitation of the Jesuits when they first settled here. 
Of this fiu^ I thought I could discover in the features of 
la Senmra 0*Conor a very strong confirmation, and I 
roust add, that a prettier and more animated little woman 
of ei^iteen I never saw on the shores of Italy. I 



might well feel a little surprise at findmg ray&iead 
married, for he himself had never even tiioagEtor laehu 
event, until a few days before my arrival, wfasatke view 
of Tarija tied the indissoluble knot that mm ncom 
him for life in the golden yoke ; and if my friend*! life 
does not turn out what it promises to be, oomfbrtaUe 
and happy, it will not be fi-om want of prayers ind good 
wishes throughout the province of Tanja. 

The town contains about 2000 inhabitants; a yeuf 
able ooinmunity, who prefer sleeping the sicita to in 
occupation connected with arts or industry, wliidi u 
yet have obtained no footing here. The paitia% to t 
delieiemx repoB is consideraUy encouraged by tfaenstv^ 
of the climate and the fi^tfiilness of the soil, wUdi 
requires only a little scratching at seed time to jieU, 
year afler year, without interruption, a supeiibimdaue 
of crops, particularly of maize, which here gtimt M 
great perroction. 

CHAPTER XXXir. 

An excursion to Uie miMion of &Uia«B — A peep into a tnl-l^ 
•epiion at Uie village of San Luis— A paaansa— A Rda^ 
beauty— An iral at the convent of Salinac— Chiriguaiio firfbir 
—Province of Tarija. its climate and feraiitx- Unovojtft 
alceleton— <;amlvorous elepliant 

May 19th. Superabundant preparations beinf Buk 
for an excursion to the ancient Jesuit nussiflo oflaliiii^ 
about forty«five leagues distant, we this day set out, u- 
companied by a large party ofiadies and gentleiDeo, al 
relatives of the bride of our commandant-mni. 
Among the ladies was one not less distingai^ k 
superior personal attraction, than for faervmdtf ai 
good humour; ahe had just completed the igeof 
twenty-two years, had been five years married, ad 
yet was five years a widow. It was impoBhk 
not to feel both pride and pleasure in pajisf bs 
all those little attentions which ladies like to receive ia 
tributary homage firom men ; though, in VdoMsi^ vj 
assistance at the periods of mounting and diimouiitiig 
her fine cream coloured mule, my assiduitiet wm 
sometimes useless, so lightly and actively did the am 
of her own accord off and on her saddle. The ladiaof 
Tarija are celebraled for their h<»seman8faim and fir 
quently distinguish themselves at pubUc raoei, whidi 
are here a very fevourite amusement among all daao, 
and en those occasions, difficult as it may appear, ik 
jockeys, male or female, ride bare-backed, llie osad 
seat of the ladies is the same as that of the Engliifa, kit 
their saddles have no crutch, nor support' of any kiad, 
being precisely the make of a man*s common saddk ii 
England, only much smaller, and over it is thrown i 
pelkm (a wasted saddle cloth of fancy ooloon), m 
which they sit. with ease and confidence. Somelioei 
females may be seen sitting en eroupe behind the iui» 
men, and once or twice I ohserved them get into dst 
seat b^ means which proved at least the gentknesi if 
the animal A knot was tied in the horse*s tail, in* 
which the lady introduced her foot as into a it^; 
then, giving one band to the horseman, she was aasuted 
into her ]dace on the animal's back, as represented in 
the plate at the end of this volume. 

Our excursion being undertaken as a par^ of pin- 
sure, we resolved to hut when ,any of the ladies oMoi- 
fested the least d^ee of fetigue, or where we m^ 
chance to find an mviting spot to pitch oar teot Tu* 
day's journey was between nve and six leagues, thronfii 
the rich vale of Tarija, to the house of a relatioB of » 
bride's, where preparations had been made for oar eo- 
tertainroent Am<mg the neighbours invited to (ke 
feast, was a jolly fHar, an Irishman by birth, who rsaxi 
years ago had been a sailor in the Britiah navy, deierted 
to a merchant ship, in which he touched at Bttenoi 
Ajrres, and there became acquainted with soiDd Doou- 
nican friars, who invited him to their convent, sii&^ 
his head, and clothed him in the habit of their order, is 
which he still continues, and is now the &tber oobAf* 
sor of all the frail penitents of the village of Saint AjuU' 
20th. Although we all rose early, there was so mocb 
packing, and so much time required to k>ad our bagful* 
mules, and saddle our riding mules, that we didDotsct 
out on our journey before the sun was high and po'WC^ 
ful. We travelled four leagues through a inoantiiBotf 
country, fertile but uninhabited, then halted oo the edge 
of a river, where we pitched our tent, and, after tnnuif 
the animaJs out to graze on the abundant pastare tlst 
extended for leagues round us, we passed the cvepif* 
that mood of merriment which good cheer and V^ 
humour, and good company, g^ierally create. A ""* 
ionable lady from Groevenor^uare or thereabeot^ 
d to foldinir^oors. caroeted anartniflBtli «"* 



customed to folding^oors, carpeted apartmestli m"^ 
windows, downy beds, ^ia^^fflr curtainsi mkI olhv'"" 
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eoDfmiieBcet, wooldt J prefune, have been $k9ekingly 
surpnied, on peepiiig into our tent at the hour of rest, 
to b^Mld tlw fiMhioaaUes of Tarija peU-raell together, 
oome upon ■heepakinfli Mine upon aaddle-cloths, aome 
upon ponehoa, and aome upon the green graia, indnlging 
in the cooiiortB of repoee with a xest that set aU etiquette 
at defiance. In an aaaembly ao promiacuoua and so very 
closely packod, the kdy from Grosrenor-sqnare might ima. 
gine, that, according to the laws prescribed by refined 
abciety, there must unavoidably have been an infringement 
of prudeaoe and decorum. I can assure the lady that her 
alarms are perfectly groundless. 

At sunrise, the compliments of the morning passed 
round the tent, and everybody ^ot up somehow or other, 
without being noticed or noticing others; as oecurs 
among passengers in a packet, where ladies and gentle- 
men sometimes mingle together in h ar m less conlusion, 
but with this difference, indeed, that in our tent we had 
no' overpawering malady to depress the spirits, and in- 
duce us to feel regardless of the world and all within it, 
except unhappy i»lf. 

Qlst We travelled about eiffht leagues, through a 
country of rich pasture, in which we saw some very fine 
cattle : the silky sleekn^ of their coate, proving their 
good conditicm, particularly attracted our attention. 
Woods, glens, streams, rocks, mountains, and valleys, 
were successively paMed in the course of the day's 
journey, and in the evening we halted at a luxuriant 
spot on the banks of a fine river, the surrounding scenery 
forming a splendid park, which required only a mansion 
to make it complete. 

22d, A very severe frost, covering the ground with 
white, ushered in the morning ; but the day turned out 
dclightfiiL Our mountainous route prevented us from 
advancing more than about five leagues, but, surprising 
to say, we performed the day's journey without loss of 
life or limb to any of our party, or t6 any of our ani- 
mals, which I own it would be difficult to believe, if it 
were possible for me to describe the nature of the road 
over which we passed. Several times we threaded our 
intricate way through glens of the greatest magnifi- 
cence, full fonr and five hundred feet above the torrent 
that swept through the centre of them ; but the interest 
they excited was oflen interrupted by the dread of im- 
mediate destruction. A rugged path, three feet, in 
iome places not two feet, in breadth, on the verge of a 
remendoos precipice, rendered doubly perilous by an 
Kicasional jump which it became necessary to make 
m our QOBhod finiTn»l«, firom the point of one rock to 
he edge of another, was not exactly the situation in 
vhich eren the most enthusiastic admirer of the pictu- 
esque could be expe<4ed cahnly to contemplate the bean- 
ies of Nature. 

We pitched our tent for the night under the mud 
rails ot the fori of San Diegp, which stands isolated on 
n eminence, surrounded by immense mountains, some 
f them baxren, some fertile, and others luxuriant- 
r wooded. The fort was erected several years ago to 
heck the incursions of a neighbouring tribe of Indians, 
oiled Chiriguano, who used to invade the country in 
ordes, armed with bows and arrows, which they still 
sntinue to use with great dexterity. ARcr committing 
hat Hlepredations they could in defenceless villages, 
id makinf prisoners of the women and children, they 
ttireii, driving with them all the cattle in the neigh- 
>urhood. We found a woman living in the fort, who 
id been seven years a captive to that tribe, which the 
Kiniards never thoroughly subdued, nor could the Je- 
its succeed in converUng to Christianity. The woman 
id that she did not receive any harsh treatment from 
tr captors, and that she had as much to eat, and as 
uch time to uleep, as when with her own fiimily. She 
d been rescued in a rencontre between a party of the 
dians and the neiehbourin^ peasantry, about ten years 
ck, since which time hostilities have ceased, and no 
-Iher apprehensions are entertained respecting them. 
23d. Pleasant weather; at 8 A. M. struck our tent, 
d, pursuing our iourney, entered an immense forest, 
B undisturbed abode of tigers, foxes, monkeys, and 
rds of beauteous plumage. Our road lay for nearly 
1 miles through the most sublime forest scenery, 
lich to me afforded peculiar enjoyment, from the lengtli 
lime I bad passed in the barren district of Potosi. 
ere was a variety of trees of the finest timber, many 
ch as I bad not before seen, but the stalely cedar sur- 
ssed all the rest in magnitude and grandeur. Passing 
rouif h the forest, our road gpened abrupUy on a green 
ney, stretching before us to the amplest reach of 
lion* and terminated by the village of San Luis; 
lence, as well fts firom all the neighbouring villages, 
e inhabitants bad advanced on horseback to meet and 



greet the ** ontnandMite-general of the province,** of 
whose approach and newly-ibrmed aHianiw they had 
been duly apprised, ^ever was the village of San Lnis 
entered with mater pomp ; and when we stopped at 
the house of the ** priest of the pariah,** a worthy Do- 
minican friar, who had prepared every thing withm his 
limited means for our entertainment, I had no cause to 
envy my companions their cordial reception among 
their friends and kindred, for when it was made known 
that I was a countryman of the ** oomandante,** a (true 
Irlandes^) I also received my ample share of compli- 
ment and welcome. Trivial as these observations are, 
they assist in delineating the character and disposi- 
tion of the people ; and what little I had an opportunity 
of seeing, I am decidedly disposed to consider in their 
fiivour. The hospitality of our reception, the attention 
to our little wants, and the general wish to obUp^e, pro- 
ceeded firom motives of the most disinterested kmdness; 
there were no soldiers, no police, no authorities, to 
command a formal attendance; the civilities we received 
were the genuine and gratuitous offerings of a good 
natured people to strangers who had come* as friends 
amon|^ them. 

This year the inhabitants of the villa^ suffered much 
fr(«i fever and ague, which generally yield to their own 
simple remedies, chiefly cream of tartar and bark. They 
had also the misfortune to lose the whole of their first 
crops by locusts, which at the beginning of the year, the 
first time for fifteen years, had paid them a predatory 
visit, and consumed every thing that was consumable, 
leaving the whole country literally desert Such, how- 
ever, are the fruitfulness of the soil, and the nature of the 
climate, that when the locusts took flight, other crops 
were immediately sown, and came to' perfection without 
any additional tiUage or labour, except merely scattering 
the seed upon the ground, and dragging a bush over it. 

Here I saw a man with a very unsightly sord on one 
side of his neck, from which he seemc^d to suffer great 
pain ; and, on inquiring the cause, I was told that it had 
occurred three days beibre from the bite of a ** posoiigo,** 
a venomous species of spider, commonly the size of a 
large walnut, but I have been assured that they are 
sometimes seen ** full as large as a mouse ! ! " 

24th. Very pleasant weather: left San Luis about 
noon, and travelled through woods, and vales, and glens, 
some of which last we concluded to be at least six hun 
dred feet deep, surpassing in magnificence any thin^ cf 
the kind I had ever before seen. We crossed the nver 
Salinas eleven diflerent times in the space of fi)ur leagues, 
and then, allured by the charming situation^ we halted 
on its banks, and pitched our .tent near the soUtary 
dweUing of a respectable farmer, the proprietor of a 
great extent of land in this luxuriant district We found 
this romantic seclusion embellished not only by the de- 
licious stillness of an autumnal evening, but also by the 
presence of as lovdya creature in the joyous spring of 
life, as ever attracted admiratien*s eye. 1 ler sweet coun- 
tenance of Roman mould— her splendid white teeth, bril- 
liant black eyes, and matchless head of hair, actually 
rivetted the admiration of us all, and proved that poetry 
is not always fiction. 

** Darker than nic ht, her loein fell chisterlnx 
O'er bi-r nooouj brow, aod the sweet air Just moved 
Their vinu-like beauty with bis gentJe wiiig.** 

25th. A thick mist overhung the tops of the moun- 
tains and obscured the sun, which made our travelling 
very pleasant ; but I find I am no kmger capable of giving 
even a faint descripUon of the scenery. Let it, therefore, 
be supposed by the admirers of romantic magnificence, 
that all that mountains, rocks, woods, and water can 
compose, on a scale of superlative ^ondeur, continued 
to excite our admiration during this day*s journey of 
eight leagues, in which space we forded the same river 
as yesterday, fifteen different times, in its serpentine 
course through the valley. In the evening we arrived 
at the ancient Jesuit mission of Salinas, which, afler the 
expulsion of that enterprising fraternity, whose labours 
in this country were most' Ixneficial, and every where 
prosperous, passed into the hands of Fi anciscan friars, 
one of whom, in his eightieth year, received us at the 
door of the convent — an irregular building, with a church 
attached,, surrounded by twenty or thirty huts, inhabited 
by the tew Chiriguano Indians who have been converted 
to Christianity ; but whatever the benefits may be that 
their conversion will obtain for them in another world, 
it certainly has not as yet gained them a single one iu 
this. The only, literally the only instruction these poor 
people have received, is that of being trained to attend 

I the summons of the convent bell morning and evening, 
when the whole population of Salinas, amotmting, per- 
haps, to two hundred, assemble within the mouldering 



walls of the chapel, to witness half an hoiir*B perform- 
ance of religion — a formal round of duty, in which there 
is no want of external decoram, but not a single spark 
of vital religion, of true godliness, is kindled in the soul. 
Complaints of the diteppointmonts they have met with 
in a Christian life, are not unfrequent among these con- 
verts ; but that which they seem to lament more particu- 
larly, is a restriction which they say has been rigidly 
imposed by their pastor, the venerable Franciscan friar, 
never to have on any accoimt, more than one wife at a 
tine, and this wife, whether they like her or not, they 
say they are bound by their baptismal vows to love and 
to cherish to the end of her days, which they consider a 
hard case, and so opposed to tne habits and customs of 
their own nation, that many of them, to avoid the ^ pe. 
tadumbre*^ (heaviness) of the marriage yoke, have ab- 
sconded from the Christian mission, and rejoined their 
barbarous tribe. 

After the ceremony of baptism, the priest, satisfied 
that sufilicient has been performed for the hfq>piness of 
his convert in this world, and for his salvation in the 
next, takes no farther pains to instruct him in any use- 
fill art, or to ^ive him the slightest knowledge of the be- 
nefits of civilisation, of whidi he remains ul his life os 
utterly ignorant as any of his brethren of the savage 
horde which he has lefl. Tfie only advantage arising 
from the mission, is the maintenance of peace between 
the Indians and the Creole inhabitants of the province ; 
as the former in large parties pay frequent visits to their 
friends in the mission, and find tnereby that they are not 
to consider white men as their natural enemies, but that 
they may traffic and live amongst them without fear or 
danger. 

The Chiriguano Indians are of a copper colour, ap. 
preaching to sallowness, with long shining black hair, 
and, as me Indians of South America generally are, 
without beards. - Had I seen them in Europe, I should 
have supposed them to be Chinese, so closely do they re- 
semble those people in their features; a circumstance 
which supports the theory, that these parts of South 
America were originally peopled from the shores of the 
eastern world. Like all savages, tliey are fond of whfit 
they call ornamenting their persons ; one method of so 
doing, is cutting a round hole, as large as a moderate 
sized coat button, in the lower part of the under lip, in 
which, between the teeth and the lip, to fiHl up the hole, 
the^ insert a coin, and sometimes a common button. 

I was particularly struck with their strong, well-built, 
muscular frame ; and that they are strong may reasona- 
bly be inferred from the fact, that they can walk to the 
town of Tarija in sixteen or eighteen hours. Whenever 
the Friar of the convent reqtiires any thing from thence, 
he despatches two or three of tlie Indians of his mission, 
who firequently perform the journey in one day, and re- 
turn to the convent the next — the 'shortest distance for 
pedestrians to Tarija is tliirty leagues. 

The convent of Salinas is situated in a fertile valley, 
inclosed by prodigious mountains, tliickly wooded with 
various kinds of timber ; but the great prevalence of rains 
and mists, which, at certain seasons of the year, tmdcr a 
tropical sun, may be compared to steam, must make the 
climate insupportable to a European. I did not hear, 
however, of any diseases, except ehucftu, (ague,) which 
sometimes rages through the province like a plague. 

The s^^r-canc, tol^cco, -rice, maize, and cotton, all 
come to perfection in particular districts ; black cattle 
multiply and thrive every where, to the satisfaction of 
the farmer, but the moisture of the cHmatc is tmfavonra- 
ble to sheep, and aUo to the growth of wheat, which, 
however, in distant parts of the province, is very fine and 
abundant It has been truly remarked, that the province 
of Tarija possesses a climate of such various tempera* 
ture, tlut an inhabitant of Norway or of Italy, may 
travel over it with his barometer in his hand in search 
of a climate Hke his own, which he will be sure to find 
in every respect suited to hb constitution and habits. 

Is it likely, it may be asked, that a country, one of 
the most fertile regions of the globe, clothed fi>r the naost 
part in perpetual verdure, producing every commodity 
of the first necessity for the subsistence of man, and ca* 
pable of affordinsf all that tends to the>»nveniencc and 
luxury of life,'Will remain for the lapse of three more 
centuries neglected and almost imknown ? 

Ten thousand families, who are elsewhere living upon 
.scanty means, in a state even of penury and distress, 
might with those same means live here in case and inde- 
pendence in the midst of superabundant plenty. And 
would it not be idle to suppose, that the beneficial influ- 
ence of civilisation, industry, and commerce, wiU not 
speedily extend to such a spot ? We have seen within 
the short period of the life of man, in the northern heroic 
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BpbtBie of this same continent, towns and cities spiinf 
up, and a powerful nation established, where all before 
was a trackless forest, the abode of sarages and wild 
beasts. Innnmerable similar cases, though not, perhaps, 
exactly parallel, may be found in the history of the world ; 
greatness, and power, and distinctbn, have passed in 
regular succession over the nations of the earm ; to ex- 
cept from this sceminglj^ e$tabli9htd order of things, a 
country, in which Protidenoe has dispensed do many 
benefits peculiarly adapted to the enjoyment of mankind, 
would be an assumption altogether unreasonable, and 
wholly unsupported by the erioenoe of preceding events. 
In the year 1787, San Alberto, Archbishop of La 
Plata, whose pious and benevolent charactei* has caused 
him to be remembered throughout his vast diocese with 
ever^ sentiment of veneration, addressed a manifesto to 
the Chiriguano Indians, on the subject of peace, and the 
restoration of several Spaniards wnom thi^ held in cap- 
tivity. This manifesto was conveyed by two FVancis- 
oan fnars, who undertook the embassj, accompanied by 
a numeroi^ escort, charged with sundry articles for 
peaocofienngs, sudi as woollens, oottoos, beads, hats, 
seiflsors, ne^les, pins, bridles, jspurs, besides cattle, 
moloB, and mares — the latter, not for breeding, but for 
foasting upon — a fat mare being considered me first of 
luxuries by the gourmand Indians. 

The manifesto of the archbishop, a copy ot which I 
obtained at the convent of Salinas, was printed in two 
columns, one in the Spanish langroage, and the other in 
the language of the Chiriguanoe ; which it must have re- 
quired considerable ingenuity and application to express 
on paper, as it has no alphabet of its own, and cquld have 
been written only from analogy in sound to the Spanish 
pronunciation. In this ingemous application, the Je- 
suits, in their day of domination, w^ere particularly dis- 
tinguished, having in a similar manner composed gram- 
mars and dictionaries of the Qnichua, Aymari, and other 
original languages of the oountry, and translated into 
them several of their own works, all of which they print- 
ed for the convenience and benefit of the missions. 



28th. ' Leaving the ladies of our par^ at the convent, 
in oharjge of the old Franciscan friar, who entertained us 
most Irospitably, Colonel OOmor and myself, accompa- 
nied by two or three friends, sot out on another excur- 
sion ; and after an absence of eight days, during which 
time we penetrated about one hundred and twenty miles 
into the interior, we returned hi|^hly gratified with tiie 
pastoral lifo we had led, and convmced that we had seen, 
so fkr as nature is concerned, as fine, as fertile, and as 
inviting a country as any on the face of the earth. 

At several places we could not resist stopping for the 
purpose of laying out parks and building castl^ which 
we did to our hearts* content, on a scale of noble am- 
plitude, and, when completed, if we chanced to dispute 
who was to be the possessor, it was requisite only to 
turn the head to the right or to the left, or proceed a few 
paces, to discover a situation even superior to the &nL 
We also built several villages, which we had the satis- 
faction of seeing in the short space of twenty years rise 
to respectable towns ; and we shall be pardoned if we 
confess that opr vanity was sometimes raised to a pitch of 
manifest exultation, on being pointed at as the founders 
of the colony of New &in, by the numerous settlers 
whom in illusory perspective we had established around 
us, in the full enjoyment of peace and plenty. 

The manufectures which in the course of the twenty 
years, seemed to prosper the most, and which, indeed, 
we knew from the beginning could not fail, were those 
of wooUen, sugar, paper, soap, and candles ; of all which 
there b a very great oonsumrption, and which, previmfly 
ta our estabushments. were very indifierent and ex- 
tremely dear. A brewery, distillery, and tan-yard, also 
suooeeded to the full expectation of the speculators. 
Among the trades that flourished, we thought we could 
partioularly distinguish carpenters, smiUis, masons,' 
bakers, and dven weavers ; shoemakers, tailors and hat- 
tera, had as much work as they could do. It was pldas- 
inff to think, too, that women who were disposed to be 
industrious could find lucrative employment in spinning, 
knitting, washing, and in the management of a dairy. 
Att this we distmctly saw through Time's telescope, 
ilpropot of dairies. One day at Tarija, having expressed 
1^ wish for butter at breakfast, a lady undertook to make 
me aomc, as it was not to be purchased ; indeed, it was 
almost unknown. The next morning I found the lady, 
her daughters, and servants, in the saloon, busily at work, 
beating with a spoon about a quart of cream in a wash- 
hand-l^in, which they handed firom one to the other 
a* tiiey tired by the exercise ; and when the butter was 
pfodnoed, fireah emm was pot into the basin, and so on 



until a soffioiettt quantity was d rf i ined : a ohum has 
never been, heard of here. 

June 5th. We all departed horn, the convent on our 
return to Tarija, where we arrived in five days, and long 
continued to talk with doUght of bur interesting excur- 
sion. 

14th. Part of a skektoa of a *« Tarija giant** havmg 
been recently discovered about five leagues distant firom 
the town. Colonel 0*Conor and I set out, with an unusual 
share of ourioaity, provided with spades and shovels, to 
explore the grave. Some of the masses of bono that we 
dug up were larger and heavier than any thing of the 
kind I had ever seen fa had an idea of, hot to what part 
of the body they belonged I cannot take upoi^ me to say, 
for they were shapeless blocks, more like lumps of tree- 
stone uan any thing to which I can compare them. 
Half of the head was tolerably preserv^ but as four 
men could scarcely lift this firagment, it was impossible 
to carry it on mi^es ; I therefore contented myself with 
part or the under jaw, in which v^ere three perlect teeth, 
denoUnff t^ our astonishment, thai the monster to which 
they bekmged was of the carnivorous species. In firont 
of the head, but broken off from it, was part of a tusk, 
like that of an elephant, which measured four feet and a 
half in length : this discovery at once destroyed my 
waverinff fiuth in the story of the ^gigunltM de Yiirya, * 
and whilB it proved beyond a doubt tmtt the bones were 
not human. It left us no alternative but to ascribe them to 
the matUkUmt or carnivorous elephant; an animal of the 
antediluvian world, unknown to the preeeiA, and not very 
long since ascertained to have existed.* The whole 
were lying in a whitish hard sandy clay, not very for 
from the sur^ce. When I discovered tlie tusk, I wrote 
to a ftiend in Potosi to bailter him on his belief in the 
giants; but the following extract firom hb reply will 
show that neither the tusk, nor the detailed account I 
gave him of my discovery, had the effect of altering that 
belief which is still pertinaciously maintained by many 
of his oountrymen. ** It appea^ that you wish to attri- 
bute to elephants the enormous bones that are found in 
the vicinity of Tarija; examine with much attention be- 
fore you characterise them as such, because others, 
among whom is Doctor Redhead, have exaooined into the 
subject, and have not assigned them to any such species.** 
Theorists who have reasoned on the prooal^ connection, 
at one time, of the western coast of South America with 
the eastern coast of India, may probably consider these 
elephants, notwithstanding their carnivorous distinction, 
as some support to th6ir arrument ; and when to these 
they add the Chiriguano Indians, whose features so 
closdy resemble the Cbineee or J apan es e , existing in the 
neighbourhood of those elephants, the proposition may 
be pot in so questionable a shape as to provoke discus- 
sion. It is also a subject of interest to enquire iuyw these 
monstrous uninrnlw came into the vale of Tarija, sur- 
rounded as it is by a mountainous rampart, accessible, 
as I have been credibly informed, in only four places, 
and those with great ditficulty, even to mules and horses. 
Over three of those places, the most fi^uented and most 
convenient in the whole rocky barrier, I have myseli' 
travelled, and certainly 1 do not think it possible that 
any elephant could have there passed. If, on recurring 
to theoretical causes for their pcesence, it be said that 
they were floated on the surface of the waters at the 
universal dehige, and deposited as those waters subsided, 
the sceptic may then ask, how comes it that their remains 
have been found in such'abundanceinthevale of Tarija, 
and so seldom in any other part of South America, or of 
the worid 7 

People will conjecture, and as every body assumes a Vight 
to do so, upon any and upon every subject, 1 shall avail 
myseh* of the general privilege, and state my conjecture 
to be, that the animals, whose skeletons are found in the 
mountain-girt vale of Tarija, roust have been therein de» 
posited by the subsiding of the waters of the deluge, on 
the surface of which uey had been floated. When I 
came to this conclusion on the subject, I was not aware 
that I had the following high authority for its reaso n able 
probability : 

**In oentrftl Asia, the bones of horses and doer 
have been found at an elevation of 16,000 feet above the 
sea, in the Himalaya mountains. The occurrence of 
these bones at such enormous 'elevation, and conse- 
quently in a spot unfrfquented by 8uch animuh as the 
horse and deer, can, I think, be explained only by sup- 



posing them to be of antediluvian oririn, tnd ^ tbe 
carcasses of the animals weredr^led tomcir presnil|lue, 
and lodged in sand by the dtUniml woUn, Tbi i^ 
pears to me ihe tnml probaUe mUUian tfait cm be wt. 
gested ; and, should it prove the true one, will tdd t iSl 
more decisive feet to that of the bones of dilarid iniBali 
found by Humboldt on the elevated plains of Sootk 
America, to show that * all the high hflli and the mm- 
tains under the whole heavens were covered,* at thetioM 
when the last rreat physical change, by in inandttia 
of water, took ^aee, over the surftoe of the whole eailL'^ 



* The r'^mains which I broasht to England were immGcHately 
reen|^h»ed by the late Doctor WotlnMOii at havins btfloiiged to ihf 
mmMUd^m ; ibey ore very dklinct fyoa^ those of an animal dis* 
oovet«^ several years ago near Boenoe Ayrea, ciilled 1 believe, tbv 
megaUkerium, ib% enormotts skeleton of which I saw in the cabi- 
uet of Madrid. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Departure from Tar1ia-H?erioaa eataatrophe— Goidt Iom hii«if 
in a anow>atomi — Bivimac on the deaert of YavV-GooitActirf 
example when in difficulty — Heartfelt fWewell to ti oU ui 
Utiaty fViend — ( eador. 

June 36th. The disturbed state of the promoi 
through which my road lies to Buenos Ayrea,htt,ut 
withsUndingthe agreeableness of my abode, inToloBtir^ 
detained me ^t Tarija tmtil this day, when,iD sppoola 
to the considierate«dvice of my friends, I pot mykaf. 
threatened resolve into execution, and oontinoed bt 
journey, after giving and receiving many cordial ea 
braces, the impressions of which can never be tSud 
from my heart The kindness of my wortb? fnai, 
Colonel G*ConoT^ continued to the last, for he raniiU 
roe with peones, mules, and horses, frttm fan ovb ob. 
blishment, and escorted me hims^ the ^ itifeiot 
village, where I took up my quarters for the niffct, nkt 
a shed in front of the miUer*s house. Tlie fn&pm 
quantity of Indian com that was heaped, Ae hu- 
stacks, round the village, all the produce of i wy few 
acres of cultivation, was a striking foatore, and f^ 
the fertility of the soil.' 

27th. Pleasant weather; I travelled ten letfucitkn^ 
an uninhabited country, and then stopped at the \itmi 
a major domo of a large estate, belonging to the pre^d 
Tarija, who had given me a l^ter, wsiringthat I ni^ 
be well received, but no stimulus was reqniiite to '» 
duce him to provide me with every thing that die cohIt 
afforded ; mutton, poultry, eggs, ekieka^ milk,uid>{» 
diente, were all produced in abundance. 

28th. A cloudy November-like day ; travelled thra^ 
a rocky ravine, and, for the sake of good pasture fcra 
animals, stopped for the night under the lee of asKei 
walls, which afforded very comfortable shelter ht i 
high wind that blew from snow-covered inoai>ai> 
towering, not ** Alps on Alps,^ but Cordilleia on Ox^ 
lera, around us. 

29th. What a journey of weariness and woe! CM 
was the sight to see us toiling up frxll fideen mikscf > 
continued steep to the summit of the CordiDen, tte 
here forms a ridge round th6 southwestern eitita^ 
of the province of Tarija; but crueller bj fertolxw 
the wretched, wretched mule that slipped on the edge • 
a precipice, and — away ! exhibiting ten thounnd s* 
merscts, round, round, round ! down, down, down!* 
htmdred and ninety-nine thotisand fatbomidfep!'^ 
tainly not one yard less, according to the scak br m 
I measured the chasm in my wonoer-ftmck inugiaaiia 
while I stood in my stirrups, straining forward orvrv 
ears of my horse, (which equally trembled with ilflft 
and viewmg the microscopic diminution of the mnkt * 
it revolved with accelerated motion- to the bottom, eiflj* 
ing it with our whole grand store of provision. Ifl^ 
that ten minutes passed away in silent coiiBterMO* 
without an eye being turned from the lucklen objetf ■ 
our dismay, I am sure I do not exsFgerate abort * 
half. ♦♦Alasr said I, in that plaintive toocofdof* 
which may well be imagined of any one who fiwli «* 
self sudd^ly deprived of all his means of «^s****J* 
" Alas ! what is to l)e done r— « Quien taht r «« » 
guide— ♦• No hat remedie,** (There's no help for WJT 
the peones. Still, 1 thought we might descend aais 
least recover our provisions, but, " nothing u iwfewj 
than to do mischief, nothing more difBcdt ***•")** 
culate consequences." Fortunately my dorC W 
customed to follow and drive in tlie stragpBof «■* 
pursued the present involuntary stngfler dowB 
steep, and tliat too, rather more hastily tjii b«/^*?*J 
but the extreme difficulty he experienced io '^i*'^^ 
clearly demonstrated that, had any of us geae *■• . 
abyss, the chances were we should ncverh^Bj f^ ^ 
out As to the poor animal that lay cjrt— j^*|jy 
less at the bottom, my only hope now w^»|*"* ;, 
fled, and that it would be saved from ftrAgrai*M\^ 



being torn to pieces by the condors, wtfw 
minutes after otir departi:^ was sure ic^^"^ 

• Dneklaad, RWqate m^^harnhh^ 
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AUmwng sky, tpproaahing itonii, and intflOM ooldt 
harried us away from the ^oeoe of diMurter, when, aoon 
clearing the paae of the CordiUera, we deaoended into a 
plain, the boonda of which the eye could not reach— a, 
perfect dasert without lembbnoe of tree, or buah, or 
•hrub, of any kind. AAer travelling about two leagaea 
over its tracalese aoHaoe in the t^Mth of a anow atorm, 
the guide aaid he had ket hia way ; the aun had joit aet: 
we had no retreat, and therefore no altemati?e but toatop 
where we were ; auch, indeed, waa the piercing bitter- 
ness and Tiolenoe of the wind, carrying with it aleet, 
weeds, and graTeVthat the animals, dT their own aooord, 
wheeled round and refi^sed to &ce it The peones, 
whoOv unaccustomed to such weather, were as much 
affrighted as landsmen in a storm at sea, and all of us, 
unprepared to resist the sudden inclemency, were so 
completely benumbed as to be disabled from unb^ing the 
frozen 0(Mrds composing the tackling of the oaggage 
mules : we were therefore compelled to drag the cargoea 



to the ground as we best could, fi>r no one nad power to 
suf^rt or to unload them in the usual way. No sooner 
were the mules disburdened, than the peones fell flat up- 
on the ground speechless and motionl^; I thought they 
were dead or dying, but had neither the power nor the 
means of affi»rding the slightest comfort,— ererr drop of 
our CM^t had rMled to the bottom of the precipice ; we 
had nothingfbr it but to console ourselves inth the old 
saying— ^Tis well it*B no worse,** — though worse it 
coold not well be. Even the animals, loose and at liberty 
to wander, huddled together, seeming to endure the want 
of food with indifference, intent only on defending them- 
selves aninst the terrifying fury of the storm. As the 
night a^ranced, the cold became so intense, that I doubt 
if any of the north pole adventurers suffered more than 
we suffered, for this simple reason, that they were well 
prepared against its eflSBCts ; whilst we, in clothing adapted 
lo the summer climate we had left but a few hours befere, 
wtn literally taken by surprise, and had no anticipation 
»f what was to befell us. I crept for sheltCT into an empty 
Bern sack, and lajr fer some time with my dog in my 
urms, as wretchedly oomfertable as circumstances would 
idmit; but, when me darkness increased, the lost move- 
nent of any of the animals, or a shivering groan fi^HU 
be peones, waa a algnal of alarm to Carlo, who, know- 
Rg it to be hia peeonar duty at this time to be on the 
ratch, qirang out ever and anon, to look round and en- 
[uire the cause. No persnaaion on my part could prevent 
im from thia umoyingly officious disooarge df hu duty, 
rhioh, from the very circumstance of his b^ng in my 
rms, he appeared to consider doubly incumbent on b»»n 
perform, probably imagining l^at I hi^ placed my life 
n bis custody, and that it now depended entirely on hia 
rigilanoe. Another cause of his uneaainess was the care- 
ess state in which the baggage lay scattered about; this 
le was in the habit of seeinff piled every night in a email 
ircle, in the centre of whidi a aheep skin was always 
ihoed for hia eonvenienoe, and the whc^ entrusted to 
lis charge. Theaer intemmtiona to a dose, which now 
ind then came over me, 1 might perhaps have borne 
vitfa, but the piercing blast that rushed in upon my chest 
he moment Carlo rushed out was absolutely insupport- 
kUe, and compelled me to baniah him from the bag to 
edge at my feet I need not exagverate the misery of 
mr situation by adding that wind, frost, hail, snow, and 
iket, increased during the night; be it aufficient to aay, 
hat the storm continued jmabated, accompanied by tm 
itmost rigour of winter oipbe southern pole. 

dOth. At daybreak the Ml was such as I cannot de- 
icribe, for I never before ^plrienoed any thing to equal 
t My poncho and the sack in which 1 lay were fitMcn 
nto solid boards : my broad brimmed vicuna hat had 
(eeome as inflexible as Don Quixote's helmet : my teeth 
iiattered with a noiso such as would be made by a per- 
on ** playing the piano in thimbles,** and when I got up 
ind attempted to walk, I felt like Witherington upon his 
tumps, for feet I bad none ; but, assuming a alight de- 
cree of hb Gourace, I moved a little, then a little ferther, 
hen a tittle ferther still, ^ at kst found that I was 
tally aUve, which was more than I could vouch for 
vith respect to my peones. The horses and mules 
lad never stirred from the spot on which they had 
Ixed themselves the night before, though I cannot say 
hey were motionless, for they shivered immoderately 
n evenr limb, and three of than bled at the noae from 
he e£(ect of the cold. Carlo, shrivelled np into the 
ihape of an awkward crescent, with his back to the 
itorm, formed a very conspicuous feature in the fore- 
ground of this picture of calamity; which, with the 
scattered baggage, the immeasurable plain of desolation 
that extended round us, its v loom nothing diminished by 
the pale cheerless glire of the sun, as he peeped winking 
13t 



above the horisQn through the denaity of the atmosphere, 
would have fbmiahed CaDot with a deserving pendant to 
the most miserable subject tif his ** Bliseries of War.** 
Never did day dawn upon a more wretehed bivouac: 
man and beast were utterly helpless, and seemed to have 
resigned themselves for ever to the imrwtpnr^tinjr bitterness 
offete. 

At this period of the year the sun was at the extremity 
of his northern course, yet, withm the tropics, as I stm 
was, he seldom passes the meridian without his influence 
being in some debtee feh ; therefore, as 4he day advanced, 
both the force ofthe wind and the intensity of the cold, 
though not altogether subdued, were sensibJ^ diminished. 
Had not this been the case, it b by no means improbable 
that I ahould have been compelled to abandon all my 
worldly goods, and to trace my way alone, acroM the 
desert ofYavi, whilst my peones remained, like the poor 
mule m the Aorancff, to glut the insatmte maws oftiie 
condor and the earle. I had the utmost difficulty in 
rousmg these men from the state of lethargy in which 
they lay : I shook them, I rolled them on the ground, I 
stamped upon them, I beUowed in their ears through 
my hands okMed trumpet-feshion, for the purpose of 
CMidensi ng and conveying the voice, which the roaring 
fiiry of the wind rendered absohite^f necessary in order 
to make myself heard; but all these exertions, for a 
length of time, had no eflfect upon them, though tfiey 
contributed not a little to restore life to myself. The 
exerdse, the anxiety, and a legion of doubts and appre- 
hoisions that rushed into my mind, as to my probable 
abandonment in the desert, actually worked me into a 
mental fever, (a bodily one waa hnpoasifade,) and the ex- 
cttement enaUed me to set an encouraging' example, 
which, on occasions of extraordinary perplexity, is of 
paramount importance, and absolutely requisite to the 
attainment of good ; without H, it o&en happens that 

nothing will be attempted, and it follows, even to matfae- 
matical dooMNistration, that, where nothing is attempted, 
nothing can be done.* # 

Had I yielded to the torpor, which excesaive odd is 
known to produoe, and m whidi,fer a considerable time, 
I feh aa much inclination to indulge as my peones, I am 
convinced that those three men would have periahed 
where they lay. But, roused at length by my exertions, 
and dieered by my examp le fe r l,lUce a coward fright- 
ened into courage, had become desperate, and thrown off 
my poncho to make it appear that the cold was nothing, 
andlhat the dark blue approaching to purple at the end 
of my nose, and the tears that streamed fi^ my eyes, 
were merdy the oonsequenoes of so long festingv— they 
gradoally showed signs of resuscitation, and akywly pro- 
ceeded to pretend to work, by moving the ropes, and the I 
baggage, and the bridlea, and the aaddles, but without 
the knist consciousness of what they were doing. I 
plaoed my hands in the trumpet ferm, at the ear of each, 
and loud as lungs were capable, I vociferated *« Come 
along, my boys, with God*s iqH^ to some hut, where we 
may And something to eat !!.*** To this no answer was 
given ; they c o n t inued busied in doing nothing, and ap- 
peered more like trembling ghosts performing some of- 
fice of the dead, than snlStantial beings engaged in 
occupations ofthe living. Ajt lengtn, some pious ejacu- 
lations to the Virgin were audibly muttered, of whichl 
took advantairo to give a abort version of Jupiter and the 
wagoner, and endeavoured to persuade them that the 
surest way of obtaining assistance from above was by 
dili||eiitly performing our duties below — a reflection 
which gave additional stimulus to my own exertions, 
while it had the desired eBhd with the peones, who now 
commenced in good truth their preparation to depart 
In bridling tjie norses, Tortuga, from cold, I suppose, 
refbsed to open his mouth aa obediently as usual to re- 
ceive the bit, when the peone, a tittle angry, said^** Why 
don*t you open 7** giving the horse at the same time a 
alight fiUip on the nose, when the animal stimd his 
head from the benumbed grasp of the man ana walked 
away at a alow pace, as sk>wly feUowed by the peone, 
reproaching him with his misconduct in the usual terms 
of the country. The consequence waa that Toituga, 
kicking up behind, quickened hia pace, and the poone 
continued his invectives. Back went Tortnga*s eara, 
but onward his pace. But, knowing him to be the most 
tractable and the most amiable creature in the world, I 
called out to the peone, ** Let him alone, man, let him 
alone T* for I aaw plainly that the animal was offended, 
but felt assured that in a few minutes he would return 
in rood humour to his comrades. Tliere was not the 
slighted apprehension of his straying or being lost in 
sudi a wide open desert, besides a horse is of too sociable 
a disposition to remain in sotitnde ; we also Imew, from 
previous experience, that even if we continued our march 
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withoirt him, he would gaDq> after us when he found 
himself akme; but^ in any case, situated as we were, to 
lose hhn was impossible. Tortuga had now gained an 
enunenoe at a short distance from our bivouac, where he 
stopped for a moment, looking earnestly before him, with 
crest erect and ears pointed forward, in an unusually in- 
quisitive manner, announcing that something extraordi. 
nary had attracted his notice. He neighed loudly and 
reaoKitely, as if challenging what he saw; this, we dis- 
tmctly heard, was immediately reptied to from the op- 
posite side; upon whidi, haughtily throwing back his 
head, raising his tail, and, in a wwd, making the most 
of himself, as every dandy does before he ushers himself 
mto company, he moved off with a high pompous gait, 
full of sel^^ideney, and, snorting defiance at us all, 
diaaK»ared fivm our view. In an instant I sprang up! 
on a mule, and soon readied the eminence, whence I 
saw that he had joined a wandering ^troop of horses 
y^Wch^wiW as deer, and with all their swiftness, fled'ia* 
L ■PP^<*«^— ""y iMjrse, my best horse, along with 
them I To have pursued over the boundless range that 
extended before them would have been tittle wiser than 
to pursue a shadow ; but with my eyes I anxiously fol. 
wwed. I saw them once or twice wheel suddenly round, 
asif fearieaslytofeceapursumgfoe; then as suddenly 
did they contmne thehr flight Agam I saw them wtoL 
and mistrustffally examine the stranger that had joined 
them, uid a^ they fled, untfl I oould no longer dis- 
tmjpusli their mancravres; besides the distance they so 
W^7 ««n«li my rigbt became perfecUy dimmei aa 
if large drops stood m my eyes; the cold blast was cer. 
tainly sufficient to draw teara, but I do not think that 
the mipressive fidness I feh was occasioned by the coM. 
Be that as it may, a lone and audible respiration, which 
some would perhaps calla deep sigh, gave me immediate 
rdief from feetings, sndi as I have expmenced once or 
twice m my life, when taking leave of a friend whom I 
have had no hope of ever seeing again. 

"My horse,** said I to myself, "my best horse, my 
favourite horse, my companion, my friend, for so long a 
time, on journeys of so many hundred mOes, carrymg 
me up and down mountains, along the edges of precipu 
ces, across rivers and torrents, n^ere the safety of &e 
rider so oflen depended solely on the worthiness of hia 
animal— to lose thep now in a moment of so much need, 
m a manner so unexpected, and so proyokingly acci- 
dental, aggravates my loss. The constant carel took of 
thee provea the value I set on thy merits. At the rad of 
many a wearisome journey, accommodation and comfort 
for thee were invariably my first consideration, kt mine 
be what they might Not even the severity of the past 
night could induce me to deprive thee of thy rug for my 
own gratification. And must I now suddenly say fere- 
well 7--Then ferewell ! my trustjr fiiend ! A thousand 
doUars are in that |>ortmanteau : had I lost every one of 
them, they must, indeed, have occasioned regret, but 
never could they have excited such a footing of sorrow 
as thou hast, my best, my fevourite horse— ferewell !'* 

Continuing our journey across the bleak wilderness of 
Yavi, at sunset we entered a valley, and stopped at a 
hut, the first habitation we had seen in the course of two 
days* kmr journey. Here the mhabitante were crouched 
round a &e in the middle of the floor, muffled in skins 
of sheep and bunas, wailing bitterly the inclemency of 
the weather, which they all said was such as they had 
never before experienced. It was impossible to prevail 
on them to procure us something to eat, though, in our 
famished state, we did not long stand upon ceremony, 
for we sdectcd with eagle eye a lama from a flock in a 
pen acyoining the hut, and, leading it to slaughter, soon 
prepared a banquet to our taste. 

July 1. A very strong and cold south wind still con. 
tinueo, but the sun shone power/uUy, and counteracted 
the wintry effiscte of the weather. Our route again lay 
through a desert country, stony and rugged, in whidb 
more than once I was very sensibly reminded ofthe loss 
I had recently sustained. When the sun was setting 
we fixed upon as sheltered a spot as the desert affordM! 
and, although the night was extremely cold, our situa- 
tion was altogether luxurious, compared with that ofthe 
29th. 

9d. Weather moderate, the road continued over a 
naked and interminable wikferncss, in which small 
flocks of vieujia and guanaoo were the only tiving crea- 
tures to be seen. In the evening, having crossed a stu. 
pendous ridge of the Cordillera, we descended into a 
narrow vaUey, where we,bivouacked under the lee of a 
magnificent rampart of rocks, and regakd with enviable 
appetite on the remains of our lama; a food, for the fuU 
enjoyment of which, good sound teeth are indi^iensable, 
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the umB which 1 had occwion to mention on mj' iou, 

nej hom Selta to Potoai, uid which continaea wiuioui 

interruptiDD a. diitence of two hnndtcd milet. At night 

1 itopped at the post of La Cuera, which 1 had paned 

■iiteen moathi bafbnij for, to my great latLafartion, I 

had EDtared tbe post road between Pem uid Buenos 

' -' - ' - 'licli I then conaiderad abodei 

conporiacm with the accom- 

KM been sccuilamed, palacea 

yf the da; I bad an opporiu- 

t wai to ntiated with ita re- 

■e, aa to mSIa me to approach 

Bztended ita enormoiu winga 

< me the aignal to Gre, and, 

le charge of prileta, m; aim 

What a formidable monrter 

beneath me, screuniiig and 

ve atniggle* of life ', 

lieve, tDAt (be moat gigantic 

earth or the ocean can be 

of tbe air ; and Ihoae penona 

ger bird tfaui oar mountain 

louthern herniapbere, being 

iie an oi with ita lalona, uid 

M it leta it fallto tbe gronnd, 

Bj npon the carcaaa. But 

tbia aatoniahment muat in a greal degne lubiida, wben 

the dimenaiona of tlie bird are taken into coondentita, 

and which, incredible aa thej maj appear, I now inaert 

vtrbotim from a note taken down with mf own hand. 

"When the wings are apread they meaaure aiileon 
paces (tbrty feel) in extent, fiom point to point; (he 
feathers are eight paces ((wenty feet) in lenglfa.and tbe 

failt part two palms (eight inches) in circumftrence. 
t is said to have powers ■officiBnt to carry off a live 
rhinoceros." 

4lh. All the brooks and strBam* we eroued in (hs 
early part of the nnming were Aoien so as to beat the 
animals without the ice eien cracking, (bongh the ef- 
fect of only one night'a frost ; but the sun (as it may 
be supposed, Juat in or aboDt lbs line of tbe tropic of 
Capricorn] ia. duiing Mvcral boors of the day. as hot 
as at our midaummar, and wherever bis beams toach, tbe 
ice yields to tlieir influence. 

I arrirod early at the village of Hamagaaea, where 
1 obtained eioeilent accom modation lor tbe night. Tbs 
extraordinary severity of the weather fbr the hat few 
days seemed tabs a aubject of general canvsrsation and 
lamentation. 

I omitted mentioning in its proper place, that the 
oondor J shot yesterday meatuiM ten leet from point 
to point of tbe wings whell extended, and the kmgtal 
f^tlier, wben pulled out, was three feet in length i but 
tbe people at the pott-house asauied me. that the bird 
was ^piehoHcilo (quite a chicken.) Tbia slight remark 
ia to prevent (he reader from being entrapped (if he haa 
. not been ao already) into the auppoallion, that the di- 
meneitma of winge and leathera, and the ox, and the live 
rhinoceroa, dec. within the inverted com mas,were meant 
to apply to my condor. By no means. That paragraph 
is, as 1 have stated il to be, oopiod vtrbatim from a 
note of my own ; but the reader will probably lower the 
topB of chuckling trimnph, which, wilb no very kind- 
ly feeling, be may have siultingly aoumed over the 
author, when he ie giving to nnderslaod, that the said 
note waa taken from the " Travels of Marco Polo," and 
those who desire to know all (be facli of the subject, 
may oonault Marsden'a edilion of Marcu'i Travola, 
where, from chapter uivi. aa alao from a note attached 
to it, they will find that Ihave rather diminished than 
exaggerated the account of thla monatroua bird, " the 
existence of wbich seems (o have been utiivuraally cre- 
dited in lbs Eaat." Indeed Marco Polo, in bis "mosi 
noblo and &mona travela, no lease plcaaaunl than proli- 
(abts." profeaaaa, liks other travellers, "to give know- 
ledge of the alrange and marvellous things aa Ihcy were 
■een by him ; and (hat which he saw not he declarea by 
report of thoae who were wiea, discrete, and of good cre- 
dit^" Now, although lie did not tee (be bird, lie 
htatd of it thxn those wliose 'credile could not be 
dvabted ;' and Uteredre, according to tl>e dimensions so 
■oeofalBlf given, it most hate been a vary large bird 
intediifdnitely larger than my condor, but still a mere 
iq«rr«lr, oonpand with another bird equally oelebialed, 

jhttwhiefc pooDoed npon the ftmBd atsed Bayardo, 
«■< puled tk* oiMitet bslwBBn Sicaldo and Gnulr - - 



Aid bke IWO aaila lite uipl* wliia be ahook : 
Ne'er have 1 «ii, not heanl, in ikiee of old, 


not I either. 




CHAPTER XXXIL 


ofJuJal-Rewiii. of c«b-Loaaoreaafc-DeMnlM^--TFah ofin- 

toc)»-K«c«nliloii or an oM kroaber offleer-Ao auie Id Ihe 



and vest; and at nightfall I waa again glad 1o wrap 
myself in them all. I arrived by Ihe light of a brilliant 
moon St the single post but of Maimara, where Iravel- 
len who can he satiilied with (he best that can be ob- 
tained, mav lay themselves down contentedly to rest 
for the nient. 

6lb. The road led over IoOBB s(onea, and frequently 
serosa tbe stteam that winds through the wonderfiil 
valley already described. From beyond Mumaguaca to 
Jujui, a dialance of nearly one hundred miles. Ibis road 
condnuea in tbe middle of a deep and narrow channel, 
that must have been scooped Ifarongh the rocks and 
moantains, at some remote period of the world, by 
meana of an irresistible flood, of the power of which 
the human mind can form no conception; for it has 
been justly said by a recent travallsr,'! (hat all the 
aoows of the Andes, aimnltaneoualy melted, and rail- 
ing onwards with a migb(y head at onee, conid not bs 
equal to the forming suob enormous exoavationa. Yet, 
that water was the powetful agency, it cannot for ■ 
moment be doubted ; its action is visible up (o the loftl. 
es(BDmmiUof the mountains. Truly the mind iaovsr 
whelmed with astopiabmtnt at the eight of (bene alu. 
pandoos obasros; no longusge ia adeqoa(e (o desoribe 
the mighty magniRceuoe of their canformaUon, or i(s 
effect npon (he Sanass. 

In (he evening we armed at B Volcan, a wretched 
pott hat, wbare nothing was to bs had for love or mo- 
ney ; bat in the neighbourhood werB maay eUtmgat 
(pools and marabea) cohered with inid fowl, in panuit 
of which I sallied forth, with the avidity of a savage, 
to obtain subaistence by my own dexterity, amsd with 
an old dragoon carbine, which, being an engine of 
wrath expressly manufactured for the destruction of 
man, was eonesquently ne' 
to the mainlenaDce of his lifb by the amasement of 
sporting. But no sooner did I arrive at one of the 
einie^as, (ban all doubts as to good gun and good 
cheer vanished, for the abw dance of game was such aa 
to requirs neither double- ha ml led Manton, nor a pro. 
floient in tha art of shooting, to inanrB-snceesa. 1 fired, 
that is (o say, I pulled my (rigger, but (hat, indeed, is 
not to say what 1 cipec(ed, for I expccted'to see ducki, 
teal, nigson, and I know no( wha( beaidee, tumhls in 
doien* and doions at my feet. Unacouslomed to re- 
ceive injury from man, the birds hovered in dense 
clouds round me, and seemed, in addition to their ac- 
quired confidence, to be aware of the harmleasnees of 
the instrument with which they were threatened, and 
they actoally paaaed ao close, that the wind from their 
wings fanned me wliilal I ii(uod, up to the middle, in 
tbe msreh, snap, snap, snapping, my wretched lock and 
fireleas Blnl, in the vain and greedy hope of obtaining, 
by one aingte shot, a supDrabondan( meal for myself 
and peonee. I need not mention the mood of mind in 
which I returned lo Ihe poet hut. hatfa laague diatanl, 
to try if change of flint would occoaion change ofluckj 
but, having adjusted my carbine in tbe best manner 
with the very limited means I poasossad, I set out a 
second lime, and fired, actually ^»< ,' amongat a coont. 
leas multitude, that sailed whlatling through (he air in 
elrcloa above my head. From causea which to thia &ij 
I sUributD lo a kind of aerpentiao conatructioa in the 
barrel of my gun, only one aolilary duck received (be 
contents, and that unfortunate crcatare, for my ahare 
of il, might aa well have fallen on tbe anmmil of (he 
YlimanI, Ihe edge oflhe precipice cki which it tumbled 
being equally luyond my reach. It was, however, a 
very great and encouraging gratification to know thai 
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my gnn conld go off; therefore, rallyiaj from an n. 
vioua atate of despair, 1 loaded, and bod not Iou ii 
wail tbe opportunity of another shot,lb< dinetimiir 
which I was obliged to cslculate oa aom(»kil rf i 
new mathematical principle, for Ihe oalora of djUt- 
rel was such as to overthrow all the known lin if 
projectiles, and lo give to ita Conlenta, wben diadufid, 
a hclUal, or circnmvolutionary moUon ; le thai atdKn 
may be supposed to have coursed the wild dvb uj 
teal round the circle that they (hemseliet dverlM in 
their flight above me, making it to Ibsm > dear an 
of saueefHt^eutgor dell take (hehln'dmosL hiisif 
in (his way (hat I can account for the grpsl taami 
my last shot, which seemed (o have caogbl tU Ik 
•'"gg'era, and ael my peones sud my«lf i-pluijiij 
and floundering in Ihe marsh, to pick gp the wodd^ 
thn dying, and the dead, wilb which we nlamed iMi 
gratified to El Volcan, where we soon nuflK^ w 
game, and. culling il up in quartora, put il lelo 1 5j. 
ing pan with some mutton suet snd aji, sad cenruj 
BldDrmea,in their happiest mood, dsvunrlbeirbmri! 
msal with more enjoyment and avidily Uitn n d 
this delicious fare, 

Tth. IVavelled about five leagues to liie MS if 
Yala, where plenty ia to be had: from tliii fat» 
wards the country gradually loses ila bama aad dt> 
late appearance; tbe iaclosures for cattle, taOiit 
land uuder cultivadon, and farm houses, appnc lb 
traveller of bis approach (o the populona luwarfj^ 
which formerly enjoyed coosidenbla Iradtudapt- 
lenes, aod which, notwithstanding its saffen^iaUa 
rsTololion, is still respacUble. Jujui.on UtnfJ 
ihe southern tropic, has decidedly tha adnili|ci> 
situation of any town that I have ssen in Soolt Ask 
rica ; il is built on an eminence between two Rnn,B 
a apacioua valley, while the majealJc moueUni IW 
surround it ara at aauSclcnt dialanos loadiiit^ns 
Illation from (he evening breeie, which regulirhUai 
with a dalishtful freshitesa alter Ihe sicesainM' 
the day in November and Dseember. At ibe pns* 
seaaon (the winter of this clime) the weilber il ai* 
tike Ibal in our mouib of April, without ita Inqx 
showers. On the sides and at the basss of iba ■•» 
tains, which are for the most port wooded, sn m» 
qidnta* and farms, the latlsr extrenMly pr^uibliudi 
proprietors, notwilbslandina; tbe indolent nuiur: 
which they are cultivated ; lie former neediot ul; !■ 
aid of a little art, and the introdnclion of stevaa- 
forts, as they already vie with any on lbs (Isbtk 
luiuriane* and beauty of eitaation. 

At Jnjui, (be aarriage road leading (o BnoMiAiis 
commences; and here travellers from Peru lo IbeUi 
city conaider^ to iwe a homely phrase, thst ' Ua >■* 
of their journey is broken :' iu lbs tbirleoi bois"' 
miles, or thereabouts, still before them, us aerina ^!- 
sicol interrapUoBs are any longer to be appnbeiM 
and provisions of some sort are always Is In ^ 
Here, (ben, I took up my abode, until I ^aaii t^ 
ataad "how Ihe land lay ahead," for 'in Ibal qsi^ 
atrong breexesand squalls still prBvailedintber^ 
bortion; alao, until I should provide myself will*" 
sort of carriage, or msBt with a traveller lo iccoBf? 
me on the journey. 

In conaequence of the number of foritits ftnis 
from Sella, Tncuman, and olhor diaturbed diUnBi 
who had taken refuge in this town, there vsaraaaJs- 
able difficulty in procuring a lodging; bnt. llir«a{l>'' 
kind intervention of Doctor Bedhead, whon I W* 
good fortune to find here, ( succeeded in hirifll'B'' 
empty boose, at the rent of half a dollar a diy.iii *^ 



My journal, my private journal, my pt 

live.common-place-Bcrap.book, is eerlainlj • "■!■: 
propriate depository for alt little personal can*" 
which being unanimously admitted, I lake 1m" ""^ 
troducB here a circumstance of that oalore. AadW- 
1 shall tell you how lbs author waa «uddenljm«W 
how be was suddenly impoverlahed : bow beavO'- 
danly abandoned on the wide world : how Lsfin'i' 
aiehs to the wind, and a fig for care. ^ 

The chief commissioner having very conufcfiJ'T 
sent me an order to receive a balance due f"'"''jj 
Victorino Sola, of Balls, on the sale of our giJn '" 
in his custody on our passage through thai '"*''' 
wrote to him mentioning bow importaiil lb" .^ 
would now be to me, and roquested bim lo '•'*-' 
By return of post I received s friendly letWt ft* jjf 
Victorino, inclosing a check for one Dnndred isi ^ 
diriluB fiv* nals, on his eornqnodsst is Jaj^ "* 
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immediatelj paid it^ wad tberebj made me, if not the 
richest, oertainly as independent, a man ae any in the 
Kew World. My first step was to seareh through the 
town with diligence for a diligence to enable me to 
continue my jparney^ and I had the good fortane to 
find something of the kind in possession of my old 
friend Don Marcos,..to whose hospitality I stood in- 
debted for a good lodging and sapper on my first yisit 
to this place, and which I do not forget, although the 
reader may. I examined, disapproved, approved, bar* 
gained, higgled, purchased the vehicle : then, passing 
my right arm under Don Maroos*s left, proceeded from 
his house lo mine, to give formal ratification by bill, 
cash, and receipt On leaving the house of Don Mar- 
cos, and when in the middle of the street, a ceremony 
of infinite importance interrupted our progress for a 
moment, but only for a moment — it was merely the 
change of our position, which the custom of the coun- 
tnr among gente decirUe^ and the good breeding of Don 
Marcos, rendered absolutely indispensable. He there- 
fore withdrew his arm from mine, civilly touched his 
hat, and, passing behind me (for to have passed in front 
would have been rude) to the lefl side, there gave me 
his right arm, and then we proceeded according to 
rule — a rule as strictly observed in this country as in 
Spain, where the righi is invariably given as the post 
of compliment and honour. On our way home, the 
praises of Don Marcos were lavished on the ** very su- 
perior carriage'^ he had ceded me a downright bargain, 
and with which he had favoured me, solely on account 
of being an old friend, for whom he was desirous of 
giving, at any sacrifice, a decided proof of his esteem. 

The bill and receipt being prepared, I counted out 
two hundred and fifty dollars from my portmanteau; 
the one hundred and nfly I had received in the morn- 
ing would, when added to these, complete the pay- 
ment; and with the intent of doing so, I went to the 
shelf in a dark comer of the room, where I had care- 
fully deposited the recently acquired treasure, and found 
it to be— missing ! 

It would be tedious to mention the particulars of our 
minute and anxious search, because every body in the 
world knows ^* all that sort o* thing,*' and how a lost 
article occasions the examination of places, where we 
know to a moral certainty that it is not. I shall therefore 
not say one word about how carefully I searched in my 
bed and under my bed, in my portmanteaus and behind 
them, under the chair and the table, and latterly, how 
Don Marcos assisted me in scaling, by means of his 
shoulders, to a top shelf, without either of us consider- 
ing that there was not a living soul in the bouse" to 
have placed it there ; my peones had gone, soon after I 
received the money, with two of my mules into the 
country to procure forage, and had ];tot yet returned. 
At the expiration of half an hour, passed in conjecture 
which only increased our perplexity, my f^end Don 
Marcos, seeing the necessity of cancelling, for the pre- 
sent at least, the bargain we had made, took up his re- 
ceipt, and left me to re-search my house all over for that 
which I was certain I should not find, nor had any 
chance of ever again seeing. 

*' The robb*d that imiles steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief.'* 

So I thought, but for the life of me I could not smile. 
Night came and far advanced before I retired to bed, 
expecting every moment the return of my peones, for 
whose delay 1 could not account ; the idle scoundrels 
must have joined in the public festivities, which had 
just commenced, in commemoration of the anniversary 
of the independence of South America, and to whiidi 
people from far and near flocked to Jujni, to join in 
processions, horse racing, bull fighting, cock fighting 
^for which the clergy of this town are celebrated), 
dancing, drinking, and all the merriments of society 
turned topsy-turvy in holiday diversion. 

Morning dat^ned, and noon arrived, without any 
intelligence of my peones, which induced those to 
whom I had complained of my loss to fix the robbery 
upon them, but not even a suspicion as to their dis- 
honesty entered my mind. They often had had booty 
of greater consequence in their power, and opportuni- 
ties much more favourable than the present for securing 
it, had they harboured any intention of the kind, of 
which I unhesitatingly acquitted them in the fullest 
manner. A letter delivered to me in the course of ihe 
4iay, notwithstanding the distressing disappointment 
it occasioned, confirmed the justice of the foregoing 
•pinico. It wa* a joint letter from my peones, stating. 



in a strain of hamble apology for their conduct, ** that 
they feared to proceed to the lower provinces, as they 
should there have run the risk of being forced to join 
one patty or other as soldiers ; and that, in the second 
place, as I was about to sail for Europe on my arrival 
at Buenos Ayres, they might,, after my departure, be 
compelled to remain there in want, before it should be 
in their power to return so great a distance to their 
homes s'* they concluded by saying, that ^they could 
not bring themselves to tell me of their intention to 
leave me, lest it should have met with objections on 
my part, and have deprived them of a favourable op- 
portunity, of which they bad now availed themselves, 
to return to their families." This was the purport of 
their letter, and I confess I very sensibly felt the dilem- 
ma in which I found myself: I knew the importance 
of my loss, and the difficulty of supplying the place of 
two such good and trusty servants. On patient reflec- 
tion, however, I saw nothing very reproachable in their 
conduct; I even doubted if I should have received, un- 
der similar circumstances, the attention of an apolo- 
getical letter from the same class of people in more 
civilised countries. And when I add that my mules, 
which they took to the end of their first day's journey, 
were safely returned, I need say nothing farther in sup- 
port of the acquittal I have already pronounced ; but 
one more circumstance is deserving of mention, not 
only as a strong trait of character, but as a convincing 
proof to Europeans, (those who are forward in expos- 
ing the vices of these people,) that all the virtues are 
not monopolised by their own countrymen. 

The day before my peones absconded, they requested 
a settlement of their wages, to which, it being the tor- 
minaUon of a quarter, I readily assented, and paid 
them what was due — deducting five dollars from each 
for the maimed mules mentioned at Cinti. They remon- 
strated against the penalty, stating that they required 
the money to remit to their wives at Potosi. I insisted 
that their wives had nothing to do with my mules; 
that I had suffered a loss of at least ten dollars for 
everyone I deducted from their wages; that all the 
loss and inconvenience were entirely owing to their 
own want of care in putting on the pack-saddles ; and 
that they must now submit to the penalty — ^ no hai 
remedio. If, however, they wanted money to send to 
their families, I was willing to advance them twentv 
dollars each, which, according to an agreement in wri- 
ting, I was bound to pay them on their arrival at Buenos 
Ayres, as a bonM for their services on so long a jour- 
ney. Fmding me inexorable on the subject of the 
penalty, they at last took the proffered twentv dollars 
each, and left, the room, but in the course of half an 
hour they returned with that sum, saying, they would 
'^rather let it remain until their arrival at Buenos 
Ayies." Next morning they left me in the lurch, as 
I have already described ; but I am disposed to believe 
that that act does not deprive these temi'barbarian$ of 
the meed of praise due to their integrity on the subject 
of the money. 

Being bereft in the same hour of my cash, and of 
those in whom my confidence was placed, and on whose 
care and attention all my comfort in the new world de- 
pended, occasioned very considerable waitings and fore- 
bodings, of that gloomy cast in which persons indulge 
when they imagine themselves the most unhappy crea- 
tures upon eartn, and expect all their acquaintance to 
break their hearts in sheer commiseration of the mis- 
fortune (always magnified) that has befallen them. 
My expectations as to this general sympathy in my 
behalf were so completely baffled, that I discovered, as 
the day passed away, that if I did not set to work and 
help myself and my animals, we should all starve ; for 
the whole town of Jujui had retired to the tiegtr, with 
as much indifference respecting us as though we had 
never existed, and I had not the least reason to sup- 

fose that they would rise in a more charitable mood, 
therefore gave my sighs to the wind, and immediately 
went and drove my mules to the river to water, pro- 
cured them plenty of forage, and then struck up a fire 
in au out-house, at which I boiled my kettle, and 
sipped comfort and consolation from a 6up of tea, 
which was excellent, and ought to have been so, for 
it had just cost seven dolliars (twenty-eight shillings) 
a pound. 

The difficulty of obtaining servants of any class in 
South America I had frequently heard of, and now 
experienced. Vain were my attempts for several days 
to procure relief from my situation of ^all work," 
which I performed in the united capacity of groom. 



house-maid, cook, and own-m^. The occupations of 
these eeveral calliogi I felt fully equal to, and utterly 
disregarded Che labour; but there was something pe- 
culiarly disagreeable, misanthropically wretched, \m 
locking myself up every night in my solitary habita- 
tion, and proceeding, with a long mould in one hand 
and a pistol in the other, to examine the desolate pre- 
mises before I retired to rest. In reality, there was not 
the slightest cause for apprehension of evil in Jujui, 
notwithstanding the practical proof I had had of the 
existence of light-fingered skirmishers when doors are^ 
left carelessly open, as I had left mine. My enquiries 
for a servant were at last answered by a Spaniard of 
good and respectable appearance, although his habili- 
ments were precisely the reverse ; but his address was 
of that kind which favourably prepossesses and gene- 
rally proves the best letter of recommendation^that a 
man can present. H($ offered, in few words, his ser- 
vices to attend me to Buenos Ayres, promising to per- 
form all the duties of a servant with diligence, activity, 
and fidelity. I had been long enough in Spain to know 
something of the general character and disposition of 
Spaniards: no peupte in the world carry egotism to 
such a pitch ; on any questions concerning their ac- 
quirements or abilities, whatever be their situation in 
life, the trumpet of self-praise sounds aloud their per- 
fections. This practice does not proceed from any cor- 
rupt principles — there is no intention of harm or deceit: 
like many national traits of character in all countries, 
it appears to be Unobserved by the natives, although it 
is glaringly conspicuous to foreigners. The self-praise 
of Spaniards, gross even as it frequently is, is a custom, 
and nothing more, for'they are not naturally a vain 
people. Whoever has chanced to hire a Spanish ser- 
vant, and on presenting himself, has asked him — ^* Well, 
what are your abilities, what do you know of the duties 
of a servant?" must have received for answer — " I, sir, 
I know every thing." '^ Every thing! what do you 
mean by every tiling?" *• Every thing, sir, I know 
every thing in the world .*" I therefore did not ques- 
tion the Spaniard on his merits, but asked him to whom 
I should refer for a character. He immediately placed 
himself in an attitude, and assumed a tone, accompa- 
nied with an indignant curl of t|ie nostril, which were 
altogether extremely disrespectful, and, just as I was 
about to say that [ should have nothing to do with so 
unpromising a servant, he replied, that *^ I might refer 
to whom I pleased — but that, although be had been 
nine months lingering in the town, he was unknown to 
every body, ^nd every body was unknown to him ; still, 
he hoped that there were in the wo'rld some solitary oc- 
casions, in which the accident of a man's being destitute 
of friends would not be considered the only obstruction 
to his honest endeavours to bettor his condition." **Oh I 
you think so, do you ?" said I ; and in truth [ thought 
m my heart that his hope was reasonable enough, but 
I did not tell him so ; for, besides being nettled at his 
manner, I felt a sort of inflated pleasure in the idea of 
my own consequence, which I could not hastily re- 
nounce ; a consequence more general and more preva- 
lent than any other assumed by mankind, <«nd yet, of 
all others, the most vain, and the roost inglorious-^-the 
consequence of having a few pounds, shillings, and 
pence more than our neigh^iour ! This was the vantage- 
ground I possessed on the present occasion ; and, al- 
though I could di'stinctly discern the stamp of honesty 
on the Spaniard's brow, even through the dark and 
humiliating mantle of distress in which it was shrouded, 
yet did I overlook it with an air of lofty indifference, 
in the course of a short conyctsation, 1 mentioned that 
I was as far from home, friends, and resources, as he 
was, and had not the means of paying such wages as 
he probably expected. ^' All I ask," said he, ^* is my 
daily bread, and free conduct to Buenos Ayres; if, when 
we arrive there, you give me some assistance to enable 
me to reach my native country, I shall feel grateful. 
I know not how to stipulate for wages." 

The last sentence was firmly, nay, haughtily ex- 
pressed ; it was uttered under the pangs of wounded 
feelings, which are not easily described, nor can they 
bq well understood by those who know nothing of the 
sufferings of honourable adversity. I felt myself sud- 
denly thrust from my ** vantage-ground," and all my 
"consequence" subdued. — "Call again to-morrow," said 
I. — ^ Bueno^*" said the Spaniard, and retired. 

In the interim, I made enquiries in several quarters 
respecting the character and conduct of the applicant, 
the result of which was briefly and precisely this— 
^* He may bo an honest man ; we know nothing against . 
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him, ejweoC, that he is % SpaniarcU uui Mnred in the 
army of Spain — in the king's annjr." 

**• Time was^** said I to myselA ** when it was no dis- 
grace to have served in the annies ol Spatn : time was, 
When the integrity of a Spaniard was proYerhial, and 
his word considered as a bond threoy hont the civilised 
world, and assuredly some still remam unalterablv troe 
to those principles that every where distingnished their 
forefathers ; many, too, have served in the king^s army, 
without anv dereliction of hononr or honesty. I shall 
e*en take uis Spaniard into my service— 1 may go far- 
ther and fare worse.** 

When he called, and was informed of my decision 
respecting him, he expreesed thanks in terms as warm 
and grateful ss thougn I had appointed him to the dig- 
nity of a Potosi seeretary, with a salary of five hundrMi 
runds sterling per annum. ^ ( have been told,** said 
. ** that yon have had the misfortune to serve in the 
king^s army.'*—" B$ verdady^ (it is true,) said he, *♦ a 
robfortune I must now consider it.^' — *^ You have then 
had your share of suffering in the revolutionary war in 
this country 7" — ^ Yes," he replied, " from the very be* 
ginning to the very end ; that is to say, for a period of 
sixteen years, and whether or not with credit to mjrself, 
and loyalty to my kinff, these documents will show.** 
Hereupon he searched in his hat, among cigars, a pack 
of cards, a piece of soap, a comb, a steel and flint, &c 
(the hat is to a Spaniard generally, what the kitchen- 
drawer is to a cook — a receptade for every thing in 
the world,) and, taking thereout saodry papers, placed 
them on the table, and left the room. The first docu- 
ment I opened was a royal commission,^ dated 5!6th 
March, 1816, appointing " Liedtenant Don Carlos Pao- 
lo to be Captain in the regiment of Fernando 7^* met 
Captain Don Jos^ CumoIaC killed in action.**—^ Cop- 
tain I Don Carlos Paulo f* said I to myself, with more 
than ordinary sensations of surprise, as I took np the 
next document^ which was dated 16th January, 1820, 
in the city of La Pax, wherein it appeared that Captain 
Don Carlos Paulo had presented himself, by order of 
the general of his division, to receive an arrear of pay, 
amouotinff to six hundred and fiAy three dollars, the 
half of -which, it was expressed in the certificate ** he 
voluntarily returned fof the good of the nation, in 
consequence of the urgency of the times. • In virtue of 
which donation from a faithful subject {fiel vamiUo) 
we give him. the present certificate, Ike. &c.*' Humph ! 
this is, indeed, captain, very fair evidence of your loy- 
alty, and of your generosity too, thought I, as I opened 
the next document, which proved to be the Viceroy La 
Sema*8 commission; dated 1st Febmary, 1834, ** pro- 
moting Don Carlos Paulo to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in his own regiment." 

I cannot say flrom what cause, but positively I felt 
strangely abashed on reading this document, which I 
did two or three times over, meditating at the same 
time an apology, as if I had committed some offence, 
of which, however, my heart did not directly accuse 
me ; though some bow or other it did not feel easy on 
the subject. . 

The tw« next documents were dated after the royal 

fame of goose was concluded in South America ; the 
rsty from the patriot General Urdininea, (to whose 
Army Lieotenant.Colonel Don Carlos and his regiment 
surrendered themselves prisoners, after a well contested 
battle,) was a panport, granting the lieutenant-colonel 
permission to retire *^with his tervani and baggage^ to 
La Paz. This was evidence of better days than the 
present, even in misfortuno ; for it prpved that he had 
fallen from bad to worse. The other was a certificate 
from his commanding officer, in the following terms: — 
** I certify that LieutenaoUColonel Don Carlos Paulo is 
one of those offieera who served in the Spanish army 
until the annihilation of the royal cause. — Given in 
Potosi, 25th April, 1825. Signed, Jos^ Maria Valdes, 
Coldnel Commandant.*' 

Among the papers were several acknowledgments 
for sums of money lent to various individuals by Colo- 
nel Don Carlos, when he was in a condition to cxereise 
the principles of benevolence. 

Is it not the saying of a Roman sage, that ** the man 
who has been alwa^rs fortunate cannot easily have a 
great reverence for virtue."* Are we hence to conclude, 
that the man who has been uftfortunaU is more likely 
to reverence virtue.' 'Pon my life, I think so, lAid un- 
der the impression, I inclined more and more to my 
** unfortunate friend.** Marmontel considered all ser- 
vants, **d€§ omit inforiunii "^nd in that capacity Don 
Carloa attached himself to wm^ for I ooneluded our con- 



tract in these werds->From this momwt, I pray yon 
to consider me your friend, and not yoor master, whlefa 
I can never fuppoee myself." **6od will repay yon, 
sir, (or, with all my desire to do so, I never can.**— >l>oa 
Carioe was delighted, uid so was I. 

Having now acquired an ** mifortnnate fKend,** I set 
about preparing for my jonmer, and first, by ** raising 
the wind,** which my recent loes made it abeolotely 
requisite I should do. The Americans have a great 
liking for watches, and notwithstanding the baskets 
full of Birmingham ware, ** engine-turned, gold hands, 
and hardened dial-plates,** that have been most uncon- 
seionably palmed upon theni, they prefer a good English 
watch to that of any other country ; mine was a gold 
one, cost roe thirty-five guineas in London, and had 
all the appearance of what it really was, a good watch. 
Thirty-five guineas being something more than one 
hundred and eighty doUan, I offered it very conscien- 
tiously for one hundred and fifty, from which I knew 
I should have to deduct, according to custom, a still 
farther sum, before a sale could possibly-be efiSscted. I 
hawked it from house to house, and shop to shop, in 
every one of which I was offered a price, but upon a 
scale Uia! proved beyond a doubt how sensibly the 
market had been arocted by importations from Bir^ 
mingbam ; there was nothing in the market of Jnjoi so 
flat as watches, they were, in truth — all down* Eighty 
doUan was the highest sum ofiered, which I fortunately 
declined at the time, as the next day the bidder called 
on me, and oflered a hundred dollars ; I asked one hup. 
dred and twenty; he would not give a rial more; I 
proposed to split the dtfibrenoe; he would not advance 
a single maravedis. **Wel}, well,** said I, **some 
watches are made to go, mine is one of them"— so I 
let it go. I was not more fortunate in the disposal of 
a Peruvian bridle and silver |Mt, a vicuna poncho, a pair 
of pearl ear-rings, worn by the Cbolas of Potosi, and 
a few articles of my wearing apparel ; but the amount 
of the whole removed all apprehension of want We 
are told, that we should conduct ourselves in fortune 
as in health— enjoy it when good, bear it patientlv 
when bad, under the hoi>e, no doubt, that ^ worse luck 
now, better another time." So it proved with me, for, 
when in the act of comparing my finances with the 
probable expenses of the journey before me, and doubt- 
ing their sufficiency to enable me to eondnde the bar^ 
gam for the carriage, who should enter my apartment 
but my old acquaintance and kind friend, the provoet, 
Don Manuel Martin de la Santa Cni« ! I poured myself 
into bis extended arms, and, in his oofdial and pioos 
embrace, loet myself in a labyrinth of joy. My reverend 
friend was on his way to Buenos Ayres, on a diplo- 
matic mission from his government, had but just ar- 
rived, and was proceeding onwards on horseback, when, 
accidentally hearing that I was in Jojui, bent on the 
same journey as himself, he stopped for the purpoee of 
arranging mattera between us on the subject. 

After asking those thousand questions which every 
body asks, but nobody answers, on an unexpected and 
happy meeting, Don Manuel Martin de la oanta Cruz, 
dignitary of the church, and provost of the university 
of Cbuquisaca, mentioned his regret at not being able 
to find a carriage to purchase for his journey, which, 
on horseback, with all its inconvenience, he observed, 
would not cost bim less than five hundred dollars. 
^* Give me three hundred,** said I, ** and you shall have 
a seat to Buenos Ayres in a very superior carriage," 
for so Don Marcos distinguished that which I had so 
nearly purchased from him. ** Corrt«nfe," said my 
friend, which here means — ^ agreed with all my heart,*' 
and hands were instantly shaken in ratification of the 
bargain. ^ Come alon^, amigo^" said I, and away we 
went, swimming in felicity. Never 'did Arab in the 
desert stoop exhausted at a casual spring with greater 
joy than that which I felt at this unexpected meeting. 

On arriving at his door, we rapped and kicked for 
several minutes, which nearly lost us for ever the ac- 
quisition of the carriage, for Don Marcos happened to 
be indulging in the SMsta, and, in ill-humour at being 
so inconsiderately disturbed, vehemently declared that 
he would not part with his hirlotko,* On hearing this, 
my reverend companien, who had been- led into this 
intrusion by my impatience, whispered to me, **'Amigo^ 
we had better withdraw, and return after the 9U9ta^^ 
which we did, and on apologising for the interruption, 
Don Marcoe, having bad his sleep out, and being no 



*A traveUinf carriage on two wbeek, large saoegh for fimr 



hmger drowsy, relazed into hie wonted nod^hiBov 
and led ns forth to examine the fttriddb, whieh tn i 
an ont-boose where it had been not vfrjctrdftllrne. 
served for the last three years. On epsQiog tb/Hv 
of the carriage, it was oor fate again todiittrba vkie 
ikmily from their nsj/e, though ear intnnion H nt 
excite any symptoms of iD-hmnmir: tbeerettamvoe 
of a more patient disposition— a eat uA kittaoi M 
possession, and were reposing in a eonier oTflsa of iW 
seats. **Poor cat. We ehall do thee st htm,"^ 
Don Manuel Martin de la Santa Craz, as ke g«|f 
patted the animal, and which I did not con^der^m 
means an unfkvoureble trait in the cbtnder of aj 
friend. ^ What hae made the linint hi thii itiiei* 
said I, taking up a shred of it. *»0iily the bw^* 
replied Don Mareoe with indiflerenee; **bct ftriE 
that," continued he, ** it is a very superior ctrmfc.' 
The depredations committed by the moChi werev^ 
but that could not be helped now. •* And wbtt is U 
under the seat?" said Don Manuel Martin de It Sitfi 
Cruz, who had put on his spectacles to aid hit nm 
gations. ** Nothhig,** replied Don Marcos ; *" it iiorij 
a turkey hatching.** There was nothing objeetionkli 
in that ; so, after a few words aside with my tmft^ 
de eoysge, who disclaimed all knowledge wbtefer^ 
carriages, it was agreed that I shoold porebtntle 
hirUieho^ hire atpatat and postilions, and reoeiTe tin 
hundred dollara for a seat to Buenos Ayiea lea. 
eluded the pnrehase on the spot^ and, withootitf !»• 
tention to over-praise the article because itbeaseoj 
property, I must confess that, when I had it Mibd 
up and washed, it looked ^ peu de ehoee pr^^iito 
say, within a mere trifle, as handsome and rapeetaUi 
as the common run of those two-wbeeled cofcndculi 
generally used by washerwonien in and aboatLoefo 
The provost was delighted, and so was I. 

August Ist, I received the fbllowiog letter, of vtii 
for the benefit of thoee who are not conventntiitk 
original language, I subjoin a translatioii. 

** MT MOST WOaTHT CHIEr, 

** The unfortunate situation in which I tn ie 
placed, and your goodness, eneourage me to in^ 
the favour to be taken in yonr company to Boss 
Ayres, whence I may hope to reach my native ciciiT. 
being one of those Spanish, officers who capilsli'i^ 
with the late General Don Pedro Antonio Ohieu; 
and having had the honour to know yoo iaSpaiB,ii^ 
in Estremadura, at the period of the siege of Bi^ 
afterwards during three campaigns, in differeotpvi^ 
and lastly at Madrid, on the restoration of tiw ksf,! 
am induced to hope that your kind servieei,nc^ 
given to an unfortunate comrade, will now beezln* 
to me, for which I shall feel for ever gralefol, ui * 
main your obedient humble servant, 

FxANcnco Ciaob" 

The writer of the foregorog letter was eoDpii«> i 
arms with Colonel Don Carios, and as sodi, bis txt- 
panion m misfortune and advmrsity. The reeiiertfj 
suppose that -the style in which I am addrovedil* 



head of tl^ e letter, «• Mi tnae digno Jefe^ is nor^ 
tery of the humble suitor, but it is not so; it ii <»' 
tomary in Spanish for a military person toaddnei* 
superior in that form; and whatever I may be it » 
present day, I was at one time* for the aptoeof fte 
yeara, the *• chief " of Francisco Canos, wbe wm i » 
lieutenant of foot in the same brigade in wbieb I n*! 
"•capUin bold of horse,** and at the condoiioo ffV 
Peninsular war, in which we had both fonove^Hl 
fortune of the Spanish arms from the Goa£aBatow 
Pyrenees, Sub-lieutenant Canos was pf^oB^^jVl 
company in the army of Marillo, and teat to Saw 
America under that generar to be defeated b; tkp*' 
triots. CapUin Cenos now felt (and in trotb I fens 
too) that he had on me the claim of an old bnt» 
officer ; therefore, being aware of the troN Wp* 
situation to which the fortune of war bad redacM^ 
I did not venture into any reasoning or c*|^*j!^ 
with myself on the state of'^my finances, bet yiditBV 
.once to a commanding voice that wbifpondo^ 
ear— ^ Be mindful of good tnme, for tbeo know^* 
what evil shall come upon thee^ and when tbooni'* 
then shalt find a stay.** 

Within one hour I bad his name eolesed is ^P^ 
port, under the head of *^ nnfortnnate fcm^ ^ 
tain Canos was delighted, and so was I. . 

And is this what has been termed, *'k»<^J'^ 
wounds of the afflicted**—** poming the bahs of eow|^ 
into the heart of the distressed?*' If itbeis^bmliV> 
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do we rick deserrs thinkB.or grmtitude form office Unt 
is attended with eo little trouMe and ineonteiiieiiee to 
onneives ! The wordi of the philosopher-*^ The beet 
and saretC wajrof enlarging human happinen, is by a 
eommanicatioa of it to others** — sboald be engraven 
on oar hearts ; hot, so fkr as we generally observe them, 
they seem to have been traced apon sand. 

1 have elsewhere remarked, that pleasure is to be 
derived from the remembrance of days of misfortnne 
and sorrow th4t have passed; that there is also a plea- 
sure in looking back on scenes of happiness, a long 
evening parsed in conversation with my ^ unfortunate 
friends^ has clearly proved ; and blank must that life 
have been, the retrospect of which cannot afford, in a 
convif ial hour, wherewithal to interest and amuse. On 
the present occasion, it was with no trifling degree of 
enthusiasm that we talked over the events of our cam- 
paigns in that long and sanguinary war, in which, at 
one period, every person was proud to show thai he 
had borne his little share. Then we transported our- 
selves to Madrid; and there partook of the festivities of 
the national jnbilee, given on the occasion of peace ; 
then again, but with a different feeling, we examined 
the list of our old friends and companions, and it was 
not with indifference we noted the i(iumber of names 
thai untimely death had since swept fron^ the cata- 
logue. 

August 2d. Equipped myself in my riding gear, my 
poneho, rolled up, hanging like a cross belt over the 
shoulder, and having lighted my cigar by that of a 
gaucho, I mounted my mule, and proceeded to visit an 
estate about two leagues Oom the town, for which the 

troprietor aaked six thousand dollars; the dwelling 
ouse and sundry other houses upon it were of course 
very indifforent ; but still, many were the advantages 
the property possessed, and nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the situation; the extent north and south 
was something more than five miles, and about four 
east and west. A capital of little more than two thou- 
eand pounds would not only purchase the fee simple 
of the whole, but afterwards leave sufficient to establish 
the parcbaeer respectably and comfortably, with every 

{»rospeot of repaying the purchase money and all out- 
ay m a very few years. The soil, it must be unneoes- 
sary to add, is unexoeptionable, and for the produce of 
it the town of Jujui, even in its in^verished state, 
presents a fair and convenient market. 

3d. Whilst in the midst of all the oocspations of 
proximate departure, two wonien,.a negress and mu- 
latto (mother and daughter) entered my apartment, 
and, withoot any preiiipinary introduction to conver- 
•atioo, addressed me in these words— ^ For God's sake, 
dear gentleman, boy us both, and take us with you to 
Boenoe Ayree.*' — ** Good heavens V* said I, ^ what can 
have iodooed you to apply to me on such a subject 7" 
**Oh! good sir Engli^man, do buy us, we wish to 
leave oar preeent master, and, as the price of us both is 
only five hondred dollars, you may gain the expenses 
of your journey by selling us at a profit at Cordova or 
Buenoe Ayrea, where slaves are at a much higher price 
than here.*' **I am sorry, my good women, for the 
severe disappointment which, it appears from your 
anxiety, my refusal is likely to occasion ; but, in the 
first place, I have no means of conveying jou; in the 
second, you are a sort of merchandise of which I have 
DO knowledge, and the traffic in which is altogether out 
of roy line.*' They seemed to pay little attention to 
my objections, but endeavoured to set forth their re- 
spective merits, in order to make it appear that the 
market, by this sale of themselves, was all in my favour. 
** I will wash for yon," said tho mother — ** I will iron 
for yoa,*^ said the daughter — ^ I will cook for you," 
said the mother — ^ I will do any thing and every thing 
for you«" said the daughter — ^^ And so wilM," said the 
mother. ^I donbt not, black ladies,*' said J, **your 
condescending dispositions, but vou are quite too dear 
for me ; and even if you were cheap as sBoe leather, ] 
should decline the purchase ; so. Heaven preserve you 
a thousand years !** 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Depertwre IVom Jojui— Terror of trav^a^ In a coaeti— Adlea It 
voimn! adiea la boutiqiie!— Uaexpeeied retum to Jajol— An 
importaot ** If.** — Frlendt threMen a aeparation— EiUte of Blooto 
Rico— Craw the Rio Paasage— Vinage of Concliatf- Ueeilog with 
a not«Hnoiifl ebaraeler— Hia altiinai« fate. 

August 6th. The birheho niperior bein|r thoroughly 
put in order by the verv best workmen of Jujui, capataz 
and peooes being hired, and every preparation made for 
our journey, precisely at twelve o'clock on this deligbt- 



iVtl day. Doctor IXm Maa«el Martin de la Santa Cm^ 
dignitary of the cathedral, and provost of the college 
of Cbuquisaou in a pair of sky blue doth breeches, 

food enough for the journey, stepped into the birloebo ; 
followed, and, to my amazement, after me entered a 
juvenile companion of the doctor*s, his disciple and 
secretary, for whom the doctor said there was *• plenty 
of room." I muttered something or other in a grum* 
bling tonf, about my ** never having intended to give 
two places for three hundred dollars;*' but it was too 
late, and indeed impossible, to oppose the wish of my 
old friend^ besides, the intruder was a civil, good 
natnred sort of young fellow, just sallying forth under 
his tutor's auspices to see the world. ;7t would, in fact, 
have required a heart of stone and a; i^ind all selfish* 
ness, to have turned out the unoffimding youth, who, 
suffused with blushes at my sudden and hasty remon- 
strance, silently took his seat in a comer of the birlo* 
cho : therefore, without much ado, we were all shut up 
quite amicably together, and away we went, followed 
on horseback by my ** unfortunate ftiends," who were in 
greater glee than they had been for many a long day 
before, and were altogether the happiest unfortunates 
in the world. But sUll, by far the happiest individual 
of the party was myself; partly from that feeling which 
every one must have experienced, on being himself the 
cause of happiness to others; partly on account of hav- 
ing passed the most difficult portion of the journey, and 
alfbefore me appearing down hill ; and partly owin^to 
the satisfaction I felt in the comforts of an easy and 
excellent carriage; the luxury of which was doubly 
enjoyed after so much mule travelling, particularly 
since the never to be forgotten loss of my lamented 
Tortuga. . 

Our capataz and peones, in consequence of their re- 
petition of the farewell cup at parting with family and 
ftiends, had acquired a spur in the head, that occa- 
sioned, no doubt, the speisd at which they galloped 
through ^le streets of Jujui ; and, while it indicated to 
their townsmen that they did not intend to be long ab- 
sent on their journey, it seemed, at the same time, to 
put to the test the utmost capabilities of the ** birtoeho 
superior,'^ Rapidly as we dashed alon^^ this did not 
prevent me fVom admiring the magnificent scenery 
that surrounds Jujui ; mountainA in the distance tower- 
ing to the sky, their snow-covered tops glistening in 
the mid-day sun ; others beantifVilly wooded and de- 
scending in gradation into the plain, whidi requires 
only the industry of man to be rendered as charming 
an abode as any upon earth. 

With respect to my companions, if it be their fate 
hereafter to be drawn to execution in a birlocho, it is 
quite impossible that they can evince a greater degree 
of insensibility to ewerj thing around them, nor can 
their thoughts be more engaged on the certainty of 
immediate death, than they were on the present occa- 
sion. They sat erect, in pale and silent horror, va- 
cantly staring on each other, and with all their might 
grasping the cushion on which they sat, as if resolved 
to hold with tenacity the last short moment of life that 
fear seemed to whisper was now allotted to them. The 
velocity with which we bounded over the ground was 
certainly not a little alarming, but, seeing no immediate 
danger, I thought the motion of the carriage might 
have discomposed my friends, and Uierefore asked — 
•* Are you sicl^?"—^ A little" was the dejectod reply. 
" Then you fiad better keep as nbar to that window as 
possible,*' said I. *« Oh ! it is not that kind of sick- 
ness," said the provost — ^ it is a kind of— a — in short, 
I think on horseback a much safer and pleasanter mode 
of travelling than this, and if I had had any idea of a 
coacb, I should never have joined iir the purchase of 
one." •* What S" said I, '* is this the first time you have 
travelled in a coach ?" **The very first time in our lives 
that either of us ever saw one," said the provost. ** And 
would to heaven it were the last!** said the disciple. 
^ Amen," said the provost. 

Persuasion, and assurance, and raillery, on my part, 
together with incredible stories of our stage coaches in 
Engknd, with four horses, all driven and guided by 
one man, were incapable of inspiring confidence in 
either of my companions, who forcibly held on and 
continued in their miserv, until our arrival at a private 
house, where we stopped for tho night, though only be- 
tween two and three leagues from Jujui. 

I am one of the most earefVil persons imaginable on a 
journey, and never omit the close examination of 
wheels, nuts, and screws, on every opportunity ; but, in 
saying this, I do not pretend to excuse myself from 
certain interested motives, arising fVom a fooling of 



self-preservation. On arriving then at our destiaalieii 
for the night, I proceeded to examine if all was as it 
should be; when, on the very first ghmee, I involQn<« 
tarily clapped my hands in ecsta^ of woe, and ex* 
claimed— ^iidieii Is eoi/ttfe/ aditu tm h^ mi iqu er which 
signifies neither nofore nor less than-*** It*s all over with 
the hhrheho ntpernrt** The scene of destruction that 
met my horror.stnMik eyes too plainly proved that my 
companions had greater cause of fear, and were in- 
finitely nearer the point of real danger, than I, or even 
they themsdvee, in all their agony, had imagined. 
How, in the name of wonder, dul we arrive here 7 — 
that's what I want to know. But I need not indidge in 
that general propensity to relate, with a teasing mi- 
nuteness, all the particulars of any untoward event that 
accidentally befals us, as if imi^loring compassion^ 
which is seldom obtained,, but, even if obtaineo, avails 
us nothing as a remedy for the eril- In a word, then, 
from want of use and the dryness of the dimate, the 
spokes of the wheels had not only all loosened, but 
several of them had worked firom their sockets, and 
stuck out, * like quills upon the firetfbl nor6upine.' Add 
to this,evexT repair of every kind made by the artisans 
of Jujui had given way and fallen to pieces. The pro- 
vost adjusted bis spectacles, and, with a countenanoe 
gloomy and blue as his breeches, stalked round and 
round the wreck, followed by his disciple with a crgar 
in his mouth, but neither of them uttered a single 
syllable ; they looked confusion in eadi others counte- 
nance and retired. The capataz and peenes threw 
themselves on the ground, not indeed to weepi but to 
sleep : they all yielded to the elSeets of the stirrup-cup, 
and left me to manage my own concerns as I might 
think fit. Never was man more suddenly buried fVom 
the acme of delight into utter perplexity, and at the 
same time more remote firom counsel and assistanee, 
than I was. My friend, Don Manuel Martin, had fiUed 
his head so fbll of the sense of others, as to exdude 
every partidc of his own: his knowledge of books was 
profound, but of the world, of men, of things, and of the 
little ingenuities requisite to be practised in life, his 
knowledge was altogether as shallow, weak, and nuga- 
tory, as a child*s; his disciple, an infant. I plainly 
perceived, that if our distress admitted of reqniedy, it 
must be applied by myself; and thb was predsely my 
greatest stimulus to exertion. I proposed, and I must 
admit with the hearty concurrence of Don Bffanud 
Martin, that a large sacrifice should be made on our 
parts, to induce Don Marcos to take back his ** kirMn^ 
s»|>ener," and that we should then proceed on horse* 
ba!ck to Tucuman. With this object in view, I gal- 
loped back to Jujui, and, riding through the streets, I 
excited no small share of curiosity among the inhabit- 
ants, who, firom the rate at which I had left their town 
a few hours before, imagined that I might have been 
anywhere but ^ back again." On finding my friend 
Don Marcos, I related to him, in somewhat of a sop- 
pliant tone, what had befallen us, and offered to restore 
to him bis birlocho, wit^i ** all its repairs," and sacrifice a 
hundred dollars of the purchase money, if he would 
refund the difference. ** With the greatest pleasure,** 
was the instant reply of m v worthy friend. ** Many 
thanks, my dear friend," said I,—"* tf^ continued Don 
Marcos, whom I had too hastily interrupted — ^ if ytm 
had applied before I paid away the money, but Iww It 
is totally out of my power to accede to your proposal." 
What could I say to this ? — I urged, it is true, but urged 
in vain, for three quarters of an hour, for it was eviiwnt 
that Don Marcos was resolved never affain to become 
possessed of the ** hirMM 9Ufmor.*^ I had no alterna- 
tive but to gallop back, and foil to, heart and hand, to 
repair the wreck, which, before the sun set, I succeeded 
in doing to the pink of perfection. I knotted, spliced, 
woulded, welded, and secured, with a neatness quite 
unknown to any body in the vicinity of Jujui, and with 
a solidity equally unknown to those who have never 
had an opportunity of trying the effect of bullock's 
hide, which, when cut in strips and applied wet, shrinks 
in drying, and ultimately l>ecomes, m every sense of 
the phrase, hard and solid as iron ; and, indeed, when 
hide is applied in cases of this kind, it is quahitly called 
here **the iron of South America." Havmg fimdy 
bound a branch of a tree, bent into a hoop, to the 
ipokes, midway between the nave and the outer dr- 
cumference of the wheel, and from that hoop, between 
each spoke, carried strips of hide through a monswt 
round the nave ; it exhibited, when finished, and seemed 
to give confidence to every body but his reverence, 
who imagined the disaster was not to be remedied by 
I human ingenuity. When I presented myself before 
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him, «ipecting hit benediction for the work I had la- 
boriously perforiDed, he addressed me with all the 
dignity and gravity of his ealling, to this effect i ** Se- 
fior Don Edmondo, the hand of roan is incapable of re- 
pairing the damages of the birlocjio, so as to give nu 
confidence of travelling in it with ^cty ; it must fall 
to pieces on the road, and (here he made the sign of the 
cross) heaven preserve us from the calamity of sudden 
death ! from the risk ^f which, it being my duly to 
guard all good Christians, I now beseech you, without 
any interest but that of your own benefit, to abstain 
from your rash purpose of proceeding in that firail 
machine ; and farther, I demand as a right, that my 
three hundred dollars be forthwith returned, for I have 
resolved to proceed on horseback.^ I looked for the 
full space of two minutes in the face of the divine be. 
fore I thus spoke — ** Don Manuel Martin de la Santa 
Crux, there are not in any langnacre so many proverbs 
and trite sayings as m yours, and among ttiem there 
may probably be this, which is verv common in mine — 
* No tricks upon travellers.' We have voluntarily em- 
barked in the same boat, and the accidents attending 
our voyage must be mutually borne ; moreover, your 
three hundred dollars are in the possession of Don 
Haccos, who will not refund a single maravedis. As to 
your resolution to proceed on horseback, that is so un- 
questionably your own afiair, that I shall not presume 
to interfere in it; but I take the liberty of assuring you, 
Don Manuel Martin de la Santa Cruz, amigo mto, that 
it is my resolution, within half an hour, to be upon my 
journey in the birloeko 9uperior/* 1 cannot say if the 
tone of decision (mixed, perhaps, with a spice of angry 
feeUng on account of the hint that I should bear the 
whole weight of our misfortune) was the cause of im- 
posing silence on his reverence-^ whether it was or not, 
one word farther he did not utter on the subject, but 
seating himself on a stone, he unclattped bis breviary, 
which he carried under his arm, and there seemed to be 
intent on the perusal of it, whilst 1 was preparing to 
execute my resolution. The capataz and peones, being 
all hired by mo, at liberal wag0f>, readily obeyed my 
commands, and within the given time every thing was 
ready for our departure. Before stepping Into my 
birlocho, I considered it no mpre than common civility 
to bid adieu to my friend, really a worthy, good man, 
with, as I before hinted, a head full of books : but 
** books,'* says the philosopher, **can never teach the 
use of books. The student must learn, by commerce 
with mankind, to reduce hii soeculatSons to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the general pur- 
poses of life."* 
** Adieu! Don Manuel Martin de la Santa Cruz, 



might be brought to perfection. But that which con- 
siderably added to the value of the estate of Monte 
Rico, before the revolution, was the traffic in mules, 
which, to the number of from five to eight thousand, were 
annually wintered here on their passage from Cordova 
to Peru, at the customary charge of one dollar each. 
A short time before the revolution, forty thousand dol- 
lars were reused lor this estate ; it may now be pur. 
chased for ten thousand. 

We travelled for three days without any |>artieular 
occurrence, through a country sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes drearily desolate; and on the J 1th, when 
preparing to cross the river Postage^ which at this 
season is forded without any risk, two travellers arrived 
from Tucuman, on their way to Peru ; one of them, a 
Frenchman, bearing despatches from the government 
of Tucuman, in whose service he held the rank of 
lieutenant of cavalry, had been lately defeated by the 
troops of the rival provinces, which had formed a con- 
federacy to oppose the system of government promul- 
gated by tlie president of Buenos Ayres. But what oc- 
casioned us infinitely more concern than Uie defeat of 
the French officer, or any of the political events of the 
country, was the intimation which we received from 
the travellers, that we need not think of continuing our 
journey in a carriage, as the road onwards for five or 
six leagues ** was utterly impassable for any vehicle 
upon wheels." I became alarmed, the provost despond- 
ed« and the student cried. While we three were pro- 
bably thinking on whom to throw the blame of this 
disappointment, my capataz, a negro and afine?spirited 
fellow,* said, he had often travelled the road to Buenos 
Ayres, and could not well imagine that there was any 
spot absolutely impassable for a carriage ; ^' but if there 
is,^' added he, ** here are many who will f\9.d]y engage 
to clear a passage for us, and if that is impracticable, 
we can unhang the carriage and carry it across the bad 
places." Taking the hint from my capataz, I imme- 
diately enlisted, at three rials each, a dozen stout hands, 
who, with our own peones, after having had a glass or 
two of aguardiente, declared themselves capable of car- 
rying the birlocho to the summit of the Cordillera. 
Onward we proceeded, crossed the river with shouts of 
enthusiasm, as if about to attack an enemy over whom 
we felt assured of victory, but soon found that the 
French officer had not much exaggerated the state of 
the road; one pass, of about a mile, kept us in check 
upwards of four hours, and was accomplished only by 
dint of perseverance and the united eiforts of eighteen 
men, encouraged by a liberal allowance of grog. At 
another place, so completely had the torrents m the 
last rainy season blocked up the road by hu^e rocks. 



adieu !" said 1, looking tenderly towards him, with one that we were compelled to unhang the carriage and 
foot on the step of the hirlocho, in the attitude of enter- carry it across, as the negro capataz had suggested. 



ing, which , gave intimation how soon we were to be 
separated-:— perhaps for ever.. 

"What then, Don Edmondo! you are really going 
in that crazy vehicle 7" — ** As sure as you are there, 
amigo miot^ said I, ^ and with aa little delay as possible, 
for 1 am in a hurry to catch the monthly packet at 
Buenos Ayres." •♦ Well, well," said the provost, •* stop 
at least a few minutes, until horses are saddled for the 
disciple and myself, that we may all proceed together, 
for I have no objection to your company, except in the 
birlocho." »* With all my heart," said (. Two horses 
were immediately la9$oed from the drove we had hired 
to take U9 to Tucuman, and away we went, I, by my- 
self, in the birlocho. Had I ukeo to the saddle,' it 
would have implied a want of confidence in the security 
of my own higlUy boasted workmanship. 

We travelled between six and seven leagues over an 
indifferent road, amid grand and imposing scenery, and 
stopped for the night at a farmhouse on the skirt of a 
forest. Here, upon examining the carnage, I had the 
satisfaction of finding everything as at setting out, not 
a single paiticle of the repairs having moved in the lei^t. 
The adulation of capataz and peones not only pampered 
my own pride to excess, but banished from the minds of 
the provost and bis disciple the exaggerated alarm 
with which ihey were impressed. 

The place where we stopped was the centre of an 
estate called Monte Rico, of which I had heard much 
in the course of my enquiries about estates when at 
Jujoi. The extent of this property, from north to 
south, is between three and four leagues, from east to 
west« not less than seven leagues, bounded by moun- 
tains on which are trees of all kinds of the finest 
timber, and in the plains all the pfoducU of the earth 



The provost of course did not join in the bodily labours 
of the day, but willingly contributed his spiritual aid, 
particularly at the spot where we wore so long detained ; 
there, while we were rolling away rocks and stones, 
felling trees and filling hollows, he preached a sermon on 
the advantages to be derived from industry, and select- 
ed his text from a passage in the works of Saint Ber. 
nard, how well adapted to our circumstances I pretend 
not to say. The sermon did not last above an hour and 
a half, at the conclusion of which the provost gave us 
all his benediction, and said — **Now, in peace will I 
lay myself down and rest:" then stretching himself in 
the shade of an algaroba tree, there he remained uirder 
the so(\ spell of sleep, until we awoke his reverence and 
apprised him that our labours were successfully finish* 
ed. We then proceeded on our journey, and at night 
stopped at a comfortable farmhouse, having with great 
difficulty accomplished a distance of four leagues from 
sunrise to sunsot. 

12th. Delightful weather. The road, it may be sup- 
posed, was much improved, as we perfbrmed nearly 
thirty miles, to Conchas, a straggling village in the 
midst of a fertile country, where plenty is to be found. 
Formerly, cattle were so numerous here, that it was 
usual to send a person on before travellers to clear the 
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man, who at that period was at Oran, on the point cf 
embarking on the river Vermejo, in his praiiewQitlif 
expedition to prove the practicability of desoeodin^ tfa^ 
river to the Parana^ and thenoe to Buenos Aynsi^jie 
(Sefior Soria) offered to convey the EnglishmcD vill 
their goods, gra^r Gladly availing themselves of a 
offer, by whi^ they should not only spare the expose 
of a large troop of mules, but had every reasoii to expect 
a saving in time of at least fifleen days, they disposed of 
their animals and embarked all their property, which it 
was agreed one of them should accompany, whOst tit 
other remained to follow up their mercantile porsats. 
Sefior Soria sailed, and continued htt voyage prapv. 
ously down the river, until he arrived in Fara^j.tk 
territory of the Dictator Francia, who for the lutta 
years has held that fine province in abject sabjectioiito 
his capricious authority. On hearing of the expeditioi, 
he took measures to intercept it, and did so most efie. 
tually, by seizing the boat, and making Soria, has an, 
and aU lus companions, prisoners, whom he maidiediiti) 
the interior, and there detains.* 

I was informed by the Englishman at ConchiB, lixn 
he liad been established about two years, that a good o- 
tate may be purchased in this neighbourhood ibr ts; 
thousand to four thousand doOars ; he said, (hat oj 
active person establishing himself h^e, with a apiul gf 
five thousand doUars, might be certain of makni^ h 
times the sum in a fow years by filming onlj. fir 
himself had made an experiment on the growth of kv 
bocco, which the year before had succeeded beyosd b 
highest expectation, having at once yielded hia t hui 
some return. This year, his young pumts weniatnjtd 
in a maimer which I shall descruie in his om voidb 
"Aware^** said he, ** that *a fiuiiia4ia(/e2siigo«tet,*(tinrB 
of locusts,) had inade their appearance (whicfa tkj ^ 
rally do onee in five or seven years) in distant paittoftk 
country, and, having been told that they can be fn^ 
ened away by noise and sqmbbing gmqwwder, I nk 
every preparatioin to guard against tl&m, in the emii 
their paymg a visit here ; I even removed mj toheei 
plants firom a distance to a plot of ground dose to ik 
house, where, in number forty thousand, the plants gier 
up wen and vigorously to the height of about tnir 
inches above the ground, when one aflemoon, duriof ^ 
hour of stesta, my major-domo ran into the boose sk' 
called ofut, Lan^ottat ! langooUui lango$tai .'—I jm^ 
up and ran ont m fi'ont of the house to see if thejr wot 
near or distant, and there behrid them in a dense (Had 
all round us. 1 instantly returned for my pistok to t^ 
off some gunpowder, whilst other persons wbo nn 
present seized pots, and pans, and kettles, and wktns 
they could find with which to niake a noise, but heht 
any thing effectual could be done, the swarm beosi 
condensed immediately over the inclosure where tix to- 
bacco plants were flourishing in a bright haantf 
green, and, suddenly dropping like a heavy mssi ^^ 
the to^ of them, covered the wliole field as compktoljs 
if a brown mantle had been thrown over it lo tW 
twentjT seconds, I declare most solemnly,*^ oootiDaedk 
** that it could not have been May a mimUe, the ivi9 
roee again from the ground as suddenly as they k^ 
lighteif upon it and continued their flight, leavio; tk 
field of 40,000 i^ants without a vestige of one of tbea- 
literally as clean as if it had been swept with t broofr' 
13th. It is, I believe, natural to as all, to visb to mc 
any person of great distinction, celebrity, or uoiati) 
in the world ; whether king* philosopher, hero, or nv* 
derer, curiosity is equally eager to be gratified vithi 
sight of him. I confess to this foelmg, when I bori 
a by-stander exclaim, **Here he comes!" and iBstistj; 
every eye was turned towards thd road that ptssed tk 
house, at the door of which we were all staodiaf' > 
looked too, and saw a man of military appetnsA 
welUmounted, cantering up to us. He stopped, i^ 
vaulted out of his saddle with an active spring, vh«^ 
was in no way impeded by a large dragoon«bre m 
hun^ clattering by a long belt from his waist; tbe i«> 
of his horse* was grasped by a trooper wbo sceoop 



before they would move out of the way. At Conchas i 
met with an Englishman, a Londoner by birth, who, 
w^th another young man, had come to this country, 
each with a fow hundred pounds, to seek his fortune, 
and, until a fow months previous to my meeting him, 
had been extremely successfiil. They had OHlected 
sundry kinds of merchandise, which thiey were prepar- 
ing to carry to Buenos Ayres on mules, when hap^tening 
to meet witn Beflor Soria— a well known enterprising 



bia." The former was Malute— a little rosn, 
twenty-eight years of ace, with regular features, isd • 
keen black eye, dressed in a blue military ^"^^ 
approached and saluted the master of the ^^^ 
whom he 'had become relited by marriage, and *»■ 
whom, as a neighbour, he was now on terms of i"^ 
cy, for Matnte had purchased a small estate a feviBi'* 
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tiistant, and bad recently eetablished himself apcii it. 
He took not the leaat notice of the strangers, until he 
WIS told that I was an Englishman, when he accosted 
me in terms of welcome to the couniry, and, af^er a 
short conTcrsation, he entered of his own accord on the 
subject of his late proceedinffs, snd spoke very freely 
apoo them. He related his hair-breadth escape from 
hUing into Colonel 0*Conor*s ambuscade, and said that 
'** in Uie end, he might have annihilated 0*Conor and 
hia whole fi>roe, but that his principal object was to pre. 
serre his own. However,^ continued he, ** I confbss I 
gave orders to my lancers to put my friend O'Conor out 
of the iMj^, and reprimanded Torres when I heard that 
those orders were not olieyed.** He was not the least 
disconcerted at heariag that Don Manuel Martin de la 
Santa Cruz was an envoy on a secret mission from that 
^venunent which had offered a reward for his head ; it 
18 true, there was nothing in the manner or appearance 
of my friend the Provost to induce any person to ima- 
gine that Ae was seeking to obtain the reward ; and, as 
a proof that Matute had no apprehension on the sub- 
ject, he invited us to breakfast with him on the ibllow- 
ing morning : an invitation which, as our road passed 
•doee to his house, we accepted as frankly as it was 
given. 

14th. At nine o'clock we arrived at Yatasto, former- 
ly a post establishment, now the residence of Matute, 
who received us with much cordiality, and, conducting 
us into a decent saloon, there introduced us to his wife. 
The lady was fkir and comely in person, about the age 
of twenty, but on her brow there was not even a vestige 
of that brightness which Hytnea, in his festive hours, 
usually sheds on youth ; neither was there any mani- 
ibstation of that buoyancy of spirits which young 
hearts evince in the first transports of wedded love, 
when all the world to them is an Eden of happiness. 
As she sat in silence and apart, enveloped in her shawl, 
with her long black tresses hanging loosely down her 
shoulders, and strongly contrasting with her pallid 
oountenance, I thought I could discern the hapless vic- 
tim, not the joyous votarv of love. Her husband an 
cmtl&w, ffoilty of the heaviest crimes, ** a fbgitive and 
emsfubond on the earth ;" herself rejected by parents, fa- 
mily, and friends, she seemed from her sad heart to 
ligh — 

" Woe is my lot, and patience must be mine.** 

There was, in truth, a rloom of unhappiness in the 
icene and its associations, the influence of which it was 
oipossible not to feel. 

Among the attendants at the collation which was pre- 
lared, were two of his grenadiers, the last of hb corps 
hat remained with him ; the greater number had been 
ulled or wounded in the various battles and skirmishes 
n which they had been engaged after leaving Cocha- 
Mimbo, and the few 'surviveTs had latterly dispersed, 
ach ptinuing the road that seemed best adapted to his 
lews. When about to take leave, Matute requested 
le to send hini, bv the first opportunity, any popular 
rorks on jurisprudence and political economy, in 8pa- 
uh or io Fremch. I asked him if he would not also 
ish to hmye aome on war and military tactics, as ap- 
lyinsr more p&rticularly to his own profession. ** No,** 
lid be ; ** I know too much of war practically to have 
le least wish to trouble myself with its theory; bo- 
des, I am thoroughly convinced that, in war, deter- 
lined bravery succeeds in nine cases out of ten, and 
terelbre, in my opinion, books can teach us nothing on 
le subject.'* 

We took leave,-— but here I have to make a stride 
rward of three weeks or a month, in order to conclude 
e career of this gallant, restless, and intriguing 
irit. 

Soon tired of his rustic life among his peaceable 
untry coaains« Matute returned to the city of Salta, 
d there endeavoured to raise a party to enable him 
depose the governor, and restore himself to the office 
conunandant-generaL He had no difliculty in enHst- 
jr in his casee a few of those desperate characters, 
lo are generally to be found in large towns, and are 
vays at the beck that invites them to booty and dis* 
ler. With theae, and several soUiers whom he gain, 
over, be was on the eve of executing his design, and 
again convnlsinff the city with civil war, when his 
t was disocyvored, he himself taken prisoner, tried, 
idemned, and sentenced to be shot. 
iVhen on his way to the place of execution, he made 
lesperale stm^le to escape from his guards, and 
irly soeceecled m mounting a horse, which an aooom- 
se had i« readiness to carry Mm off in the eoofnsion 
I was eaifrtad te oocnr; bat the officer cf the gmrd 



es to convey as a distance of ibrty leagues. The 
rince of Santiago produces excellent wheat, which I 



I performed his duty, and the soldiers under him, on 
arriving at the fatal spot, having obeyed the dread 
command — ^** Present! — Fire!** in an instant five mus- 
ket balls passed through the heart of Matute. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Treasure that Tormerly passed through Tucuman frmn the mines 
of Peru— Extreme beat in Santiagodel Eetero— -BarlMrouii Indians 
-~A Ckurdovete beauty —Recent discovery of silver mines to Cordo- 
va^A great man — Arrival at Buenos Ayres— Depression of the 

Japer cnrroDcy— Embark In R. M . packet Zephyr— Touch at Rio 
anelru— Arrival In England. 

Afler travelling four days through a country beauti- 
ftiHy picturesque, we arrived on uie 18th day of Au- 
gust, without accident or incident, in the lately sacked 
eitv of Tucomaa. Here we took up our quarters at a 
oofiee*house in the great square, and foimd very good 
accommodation, and the kindest attention to our fow 
wants. From the plenty of every commodity that was 
to be seen in the markets, a stranger could never have 
supposed that an enemv's army hul retired from the 
neighbourhood only a row days before, after having 
levied contributions, driven off thbusande of cattle, and 
committed diver* vxewmot^ SUCb as cumot weU be txm- 
ceived by those who have never witnessed the miseriea 
of civil war. 

23d. Resumed our seats in the birloofao, and leaving 
Tucuman, continued our journey with a plentiflil stock 
of provisions, among which were two maiestic turkeys 
boiled in wine, (a gwMi vin de faff ^ ™ purpose of 
preserving them firom the heat, whidi it did oSectuaUy : 
these noble creatures, fed entirely on Indian oorn, cost, 
cooking included, seven dollars, (twenty-eight sfailUxigs,) 
which cannot be considered extremely dmr, when it b 
recollected thst an invading army had lately been living 
here at firee quarters, and had retired only a few daya 
before, leaving the neighbourhood, to use tiie expression 
of the inhabitants, limpia /—(clean as a whistle Vf 

26th. Arrived at the poor desolate town of San. 
tiago del Estero, where, in consequence of the destmc- 
tion of the post establishmenta, we were compiled to 
remain two days, in order to contotct for a troog^of 
mules 

province of Santiago produces 
should not have expected where droiqfhts are soexcessive ; 
perhaps there is not a spot in South America where the 
eflfbct of the sun is more powerf\iL During my resi- 
dence in this quarter of the globe, I have dianoed to 
experience the extreme of the heat and cold of the cli- 
mate; the latter I lately described when crossing the 
desert of Yavi, the fiirmer I mentioned when passing 
through this province eighteen months ago ; bat I was 
not tben aware of many particuhtra of that unusually 
hot summer. In Santiago, for three or fear days in the 
month of December, thne was, in addition to the ons- 
tomary ex c essive heat of that season of the year, a hot 
wind, which blistered the skin on the fece and hands 
even of those who remained in doors. Leaves fell 
scorched from the trues, and the bark of several became 
cracked and shrivelled, just as if fire heat had been ap- 
pI&M. Several of these trees so destroyed, J myself 
aaw. The description which the natives gave of their 
sHfferin|fs and their feelings, under the apprehension of 
suffocation, was quite dre^fuL 

29th. Left Santiago, and in three days travelled about 
a hundred and twenty miles, fer the moat part in a deep 
sandy road, with great comfort to ourselves, for it ap- 
peared as if we rolled along upon a carpet, but the la- 
bour was excessive to the poor beasta until we arrived at 
the post of Baiada, where, with fresh horses on a good 
road, we galloped with ease nine miles an hour for 
twelve leagues, to the viUage of Oratorio Grande. Here 
we were ^iliged to contract anew to be oonv^ed for- 
ward a distance of about 230 miles, and as tne post- 
master required a day to collect fifty or sixty horses tor 
the purpoee, wp were detained imtil the mominc o^ 

September 3d, when we proceeded, taking a different 
direction from that which I had formerly tr&veUed, 
thereby avoiding the hills and stony roads which lead 
to Cordova by the regular post road. Onr pace for 
about sixty miles was a continued gallop, on an excel- 
lent road, through a very fine fertile country, and at 
night we stopped at a gentleman*s house, which was 
surrounded by a deep ditch with palisades, as a proteo- 
tion. against the barbarous Indians, who some yoars sgo 
used to commit dreadfU ravages throughout tlus part of 
the country. We could not obtain any provisions or 
accommodation, as the femily had retired only two days 
previously to our arrival, carrying off every thing, and I 



tion on Don Manuel Bfartin de la Santa Cruz might 
have afforded a rich treat to any observer unconcerned 
in the subject ; but the report, wiiich like all other re- 
ports, lost nothing in its conveyance firom mouth to 
mouth, was too alarmingly interesting to myself, to ad- 
mit of any thing like a feeling of merriment at the ex. 
travaffant despair of my friend. It was true I did 
not adfl^ his suggestion* to take horse and gallop back 
to Tucuman Ibrthwith ; nor had I altogether the appre- 
hension of being roasted alive befere morning ; but, I 
was extremely active in hiring Gattchot to scour the 
country and act as pickets wherever the barbarians 
might be expected to appear. I also carefully inspected 
our palisades, fer fear of a siege, prepared our .fire arms, 
of which a very few are sufficient for defence affainst 
hundreds of these lancer Indians, and bivouacked with 
the peones in the middle of the court, surrounded by 
several immense watch dogs beloiiging to the house. 
The niffht, however, passed away in perroct quiet, which 
tied us , - - - 



enaU 



all to rise with sufficttent courage to continue 



driving their flocks and herds befere tlmn, oa aoooont | 
of the Indians, who had made their appearance on tbel 
flrontien^ Th0«ffbot of tl>is veiyime^qpected infeni^' 



our tourney. 

4tli. Travelled sixteen leagues, through a fine fertile 
country ^.though sadly in want of water, which was so 
scarce that,Atxme pUoe where we stopped, a dollar was 
demand before our horses were allowed to drink at a 
green puddle. 

We stq>ped for the night at ** Puerto de la Luna,** a 
single house ; but being now in the district ef Cordova, 
things assume a more improved appearance, and the 
traveller no longer finds any difficulty in obtaining 
among other necessaries, abundance of good rich milit. 
The houses, too, are cleaner, and the peasantry seem 
altogether in a greater degree, of comfort than those 
among whom we nad hitherto been. 

5tli. A journey of sixteen leagues brought us to the 
small hauuet of Simbolar. In the codrse of the day we 
took notice of a few rocks and stones which appeared m 
our.road, the first we had seen in a distance of at least 
three hundred milei^ including part, of the province of 
Tucuman, the whole of Santiago del Estero, and part of 
Cordova; not a pebble did we see in that space until 
this day. Cordova is a remarkably fine province, pro- 
ducing a superabundance of different kinds of ffrain, 
and famous fiw its extensive pastures, in which the 
finest mules of South America are bred : the herds of 
cattle are also numerous ; the price of a choice milch 
cow at present is ten dollars ; a horse may be had at a 
little more, indeed I have seen as much as thirty doUars 
paid fer a fimcy horse in prime condition. I was in- 
formed, that m the neighbourhood of Simbolar, ** a 
small estate, with a tolerable house and some cattle, may 
be imrchaaed for two thousand dollars. 

wb. Travelled fetirteen leagues to the excellent post 
of fiinsacate, where we again entered on the direct post 
road. All this part of Uie country, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Jesuits, is of the finest kind fer cultivalioa 
and pasture. 

^ 7tL Arrived at the hotel of Senor Pixarro, in the 
city of Cordova : here we stopped three days, whilst 
our rickety vehicle tmderwcnt repairs at a coach manu- 
factory recently established by a North American, who 
hiid expert French and German workmen, all of whom 
acknowledge, that an object of greater distress than our 
** birlocho tuperior*'* had never come under their hands. 
They could not believe that we had conveyed it, or that 
it had conveyed us, nearly eight hundred miles. ^ The 
last tooth in the head of tluit dd ncgress opposite,** 
said one of the French workmen, **■ is more secure in 
its position than any one of the spokes of these wheels'* 
— many of which dropped out, when the knottinga, 
wouldings, and splicinga, were cut away with hatchets, 
the only way they could be got off^ being as indissohv 
ble as the Gordian knot 

An improvement of manners and general superiority 
of education in the female society of Cordova beyond 
that of Peru, cannot iail to strike every European afler 
a residence in the latter. There is scarcely a house c^ 
respectability here, in which there is not an English 
piano ferte, with the latest musical productions of Eu- 
rope, performed in a manner hiffhiy creditable to the 
Cig ladies, who are in general very handsome, and 
the character of making excellent wives. I felt 
myself attracted, morning, noon, and night, to the house 
of'^the governor of the province, not only by the kind 
attentions which I received from him and his amiable 
lady, but, if 1 judge rightly, for the secret pleasure of 
indulging in the sunshine of the soul-enlivening eyes oS 
their only danghter, a charming girl, a stranger to the 
world's wiles, and fresh o the floweret, when nnfelding 
its beantias to the spring or, as the poet says, fer love 

is always pseticaU 
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Dvrtiig my i^j in Gordon, eeveral petioiw cafled •» 
me with spectmem of •lifer ore, from a recently disoo^ 
▼ered metaUiferoiM deposit in tke profinee, and as I was 
known to be a iSnier Seeretmrie of a mining oonoem, 
proposals were made to me of a nature so inviting^ ilnd 
from qoarlers so respeetable, that I was Induced to ex- 
tend ukj enquiries on the subject, in order to asoertain 
bejond a doubt the autfaentioi^ of those representations. 
Having done so in a most satts&etor^ manner^ it only 
remains to be .assured of the protection of the gorem- 
ment, in the event of the views of our association being 
^ected at some future period to the province of Cor- 
tkyva* 

Mf short stay in Cordova did not admit of my paying 
a visit to the mines, but I saw several specimens of the 
ores, and also several masses of silver extracted from 
them. If that question, which I have so frequently 
heard put hf those who know nothinr of the state of 
things in this country, be asked— **M%y don*t the na- 
tives avail themselves of the boasted riches of their soil, 
if they really exist ?** — these who have travelled through 
South America will not hesitatA in giving the true sn- 
swer, namely, ** Because thev have no capitaL** This 
want is severely feh througnout the country, which, of 
late years, luui been literally drained in every oossible 
wmy of the precious metals, whilst' the mines, Uiat ibr- 
mcnr kept up the supply, not only for South America, 
hut mr the whc^ world, have been abandoned in the re- 
Tdtttioli, and the working' of them has never since been 
fermaKy resumed, owing to the want of capitaL The 
cum or sixty or seventy thousand dollars would be suflU 
cient to commence working the mines of Cordova on a 
res p ec t able scale. And i^ mwn ftrther survey by com- 
petent persons, they should be found to answer the no- 
tions entertained of them, the local advantages are such 
as to make it no very hazardous assertion, that, in this 
case, they would be o promising a mining speculaticn 
as any in the world* 

lltL Left Cordova, having still upwards of 500 miles 
to perform to Buenos Ayres, but our road beinr over the 
smooth surfooe of the pampas, we travelled at Sie rate of 
thirty to forty leagues & day, without seeing any thinjg 
to attract attention, except the immense herds of cattle 
that range over the boundless extent On the unvaried 
saineness of this vast plain, it has been rightiv observed, 
that the traveller longs again to see trees, hills, and yal- 
hjB^ apd the wild course of torrents ; but no variation 
wnatever is visible, neither is there any indication of the 
existence of inan in the intervals between post and post 

16th. Stimped at the post of Arecifb, the master 'of 
whkh b probably the greatest man in the New World, 
if sixe and weight constitute grea t ness. He seldom wMb 
above a fow yards from the door of his house, and thai 
drags a chair with him for the convenience of immediate 
rest Of the importance of his person he seems himself 
to be fully aware, o are all the vassab of his domain, 



Utu dd Btmeo^ which inundated the whole province. 
Specie had altogether disappeared from circulation, and 
was used only as a distinct object of purchase and sale ; 
the prices of doubloons and doUair* beinf entered in the 
daily papers o regularly o the prices 5 all articles of 
merchandise. Doubloons had ruen from their usual 
rate of seventeen* dollars to seventyi seventy-five, and 
eighty, paper currency, whilst the silver dollars had 
risen to the pnoe of four of^per. Doa Manuel Mar- 
tin and I at first imaprlned that it would prove a fi»tune 
to us both to ffct four doUahi for one; we thcarefore 
chanced most of our silver for paper: but, when we sal- 
lied forth to procure some fow necessaries finr th« em- 
benishment of our persons, we discovered our '"^"ffk^Y, 
»and found that it was possible for a man to be poor at 
Buenos Ayres vnth pockets foil of the money of the 
country. My first purchase was the usual one of all 
travellers when they anive in & capital after a long 
journey— « hat, which it is conceived gives at once a 
gentod and agreeable finish to the appearance. The 
^00 ni this article here had hitherto been about eight 
or nine dollars; this, according to Don ManueTs oalcu. 
lation and mine, would to as be ■, cheap article ; we 
therefore fitted and approved, each to his fimey, the very 
best JLosrfret hat «* What is tiie price of this?** said I. 
•« That, sir,** said the shopkeeper, ••yon shall have—Just 
aUow me to look at the quabty-*you shall have it, sir, 
for six.and4hirty dollars.**— ^ Why !** said I, *« I thwight 
the price was only eight.'**— ^ Oh! sir,** said the shop- 
keeper, "if yoapay incesA, yon may have it with plea- 
sure for seven.** llie proyoot, astonished at the price, as 
he looked at himself m the glass, with a hat which he 
had sdected, asked^-^What is tiie price of tiiis?** 
** That I can afiK»rd to let your reverence have for forty 
doBars, or, if your reverence thinks fit, fi)r ten in siber, 
which I leave entirely at the option of your reverence,** 
said the shopkeqier, making a bow and smilinir. as 
from a fooling of generosity, at the act of k 




for he emi^oys it occasionally o a punishment for the 
idle and refractory. When a culprit is brought before 
him, he orders him to lie upon the ground, and then 
eeate himself upon him and smokes a cigar, or perhaps 
two, according to the nature of the dfonee ; and the 
poor groaninflr wretch can no more move under the 
weight than if buried beneath Mount Athos. The pro- 
tubmnoe of this great man's stomach is so larec, that 
the hands of others are required to adjust the biittons 
of his waistcoat and nether garment, it being impossible 
for his own to meet for that purpose. He b married to 
e, JcespectaUe and ^ood4ooking woman, by whom he has 
three very fine children. VTa may reasonably suppose 
. that, o a Gaoeho, be b in easy circumstances, from the 
simple foct that he has at thb day upwards of ten thou- 
sand head of homed cattle, sheep, and horses, graxing on 
the pampas round hb premises. 
' 18th. Hard frost, and piercii^ cold morning, which, 
eighteen months ago, when Ivoiling in the heat on these 
same Pampas, I md not think ccrald ever be the case 
here ; both ice and cold, however, soon yield to the ii^ 
fluenee of the sun before he reaches the meridian. In 
the afternoon we discerned in the distant horiion the 
domes, cupolas, and steeples, which, to our heartfolt Joy, 
denoted tne anxiously wbhed^for termination of our 
long journey. On ^^proaching Buenos Ayres, we were 
compelled to make a circuit, to find a road hy which to 
enter the city without the danger of living our vehicle 
in a mud-hole, the heavy rains which had fidlen, but 
which we escaped, having rendered the roads in many 
alaoes imoassable. 

Hie sss^neCf at the eommencement of the FVendi 
Kevolution could scarcely have been in worse czedit 
than we found the paper money of Buenos Ayres, bU- 



which he consi d s r ed he was conferring on hb customer. 
*• What do you say, man ?** asked the provost, with a 
fi-own, though he had heard distinctly enough at first; 
but the shopke^ier was too dvil not to repeat hb de- 
mand, and too honest not to adhere to hb ongmal ofifer. 
** But, why should the price of thb hat so much exceed 
tiiat of tiie other r* said tiw provost '^ Because,** repU- 
ed the shopkeeper, •'it so much exceeds the oUier in 
sin;*your reverence will jjease to observe, that there b 
aa much in the broad brim of thb clerical hat, as would 
make two hats such as that cavallero has chosen.** The 
foct was evident, and could not be denied; but, it being 
the fiwhionable hat of the dercy of this country, it 
seemed that the Crovost of the College of Chuquisaca 
had determined not to be surpassed even by a single 
inch in the broadest brim of the huvest hat of any pro- 
vost in the city of Buenos Ayres. Sol, payinr down our 
new dollars, away we went with our new hats, much 
better pleased with ourselves than with our bargains. 

Our next call was on a tailor, where, instead of thirty 
dollars, o formerly, for & plain finock coat, I was now 
asked one hundred and twenty. With respect to Don 
Manual Martin de b Santa Cruz, it would have moved 
the hardest heart, to witness hb dismay, when he was 
informed that It would cost him at the least sixty, and 
probacy, sixty-five dollars, to repbee hb blue breedies 
by a new pair of black. In vain he represented that 
they had cost him only tki^ dollars in the city of C3iu- 
quisaca; in vain he boasted, in proof of ttieir value, 
that they had been in constant wear for two years and a 
haU; which, mdeed, the taibr readily believed, but he 
woidd not abate half a dollar of his fwmand. It would 
have moved, I say, the hardest heart, to witness the look 
of despair with which the prorost stirveyed the wear and 
tear occasioned by a journey of seventeen hundred miles. 



be a mean^ dirty towUf with bad hsteh, maw _ 
modation. The bustW of trade^and \mmm ii ccrtui^ 
considerable, and the most striking fettvre to is En/. 
lishman on fir^ landing, b the grett ntynbrof yi 
naked negro slaves, who are every when to be met vitk; 
some dragging small low carriages hkden with mcnltt. 
dise, others carrying bales upon their heads, or caifib. 
ed in some laborious service ; but there wu no^b^ 
appearance at least, to indicate unhappinen, for tfaeriE 
seemed to work with great willingness tnd slee, H|i^ 
in knid^ concert a stanza of some wild lonr, u tin 
trotted in groups under their burdens throogh the tbtdi. 
The scene was very different at the ilave^Dirktt, b 
which curiosity induced me to pay a monun; vki; 
there all appeared disconsobte aiyl unhappy. OncstQ.' 
ing the ajMutment where the slave merchants keep tha 
merchandise for sale, I saw about a hundred ud ^ 
miserable beings lying on the ground, with a vo&s 
rugt their only clothing, round each. When the ie^ 
obeerved me enter, he cracked a whip, at the wtnaii 
which all the sbves instantiy jumped up fron h 
ground, and ranged themselves in ranks, men, vctt, 
and children, separately. The keeper, lupponng In 
a purchaser, then beckoned me to those, who ii la 
opinion had the best appeahmce, and were in the bat 
condition ; these came forward, and were made totiB 
round, walk, jump, and raise their arms and le^ k 
show that they were sound; their months were oped, 
to show that their teeUi were also sufficiently smd to 
chew the toughest meat Tlie keeper then tifted i 
their ^ood appetites, and set forth all their pnosioi 
qualities, and, in the prices, which varied um^ to 
good looks, from two hundred to three himdnd od 
nAy dollars, we hig^ed, just as for any other mtriuhlie 
article. 

AAer remaining a week at Rio Janeiro, we v«fU 
our anchor for the last time, and, after a frroonhlei^ 
ageof forty.five days, arrived, on the 26th of Deooiba 
in the harbour of Falmouth. 




HOW TO MOOMT ON BQILBBnACC IN mV. 



LArATVTTK, AND Louis PmuppB, 4mfing ikeJUttklmt 

1830, or e ilb/ory if tht £os»te md tAe JKm «(M 

*— ^y JIf. Sarrans, jr. 

The next two numbers of the CSrcubting Lilnry*^ 
comprise the above work ; the ftJlowing notices wiD«>' 
vey an idea of its value : 
Fnm Btdwtr'tr N^w Monihfy Magaxme^fsr Ntftt^ 

^ These Memoirs will be read with deep and awM>- 
terest Freedom in France may need the aidof herftt^ 
ran mar^rrs, and it may be his doom who has abe^ ' 
tnuch of hb noble blood in the holy cause of b'bvty.t' 



^ ^ consecrate it with his <kath. But however his life "g 

and which made it absolutely necessary, on the score of dose, LafoyettQ is equally above praise and esosore. » 



common decency, (and the provost b really a decent 
man,) to replace the Uue breeches at any cost He very 
honesUy observed that, althou|^ they had so Ipng pass- 
ed, and might probably again pass, unnoticed among the 
Indians of Peru, there was a something in their appear- 
ance that did not accord with the dignity of an amhassa- 
dor in the city of Buenos Ayres ; therefore, lifting up 
the long skirte of hb coat for the fiicility of the tailor, 
he submitted to be measured on the wpoi mr & new pair 
of superfine black cloth at sixty4,wo dollars. 

October 15th. I embarked in hb majesty's packet 
brig Zephyr, and sailed for Monte Video, and thcoioe to 
Rto Janeirsi, where we arrived on the 5th of November. 
The magnificent scenery of thb nobb harbour fiiBy 
equalled all that I had ever heard in ito praike, and fiu- 
surpassed any thing that print or panorama b capable of 
representing'. On hmding, however, I was not much 
■iffprised at finding an ultra-marine Portuguese city to 



belongs to' the great and good-<— tiie Ii|[hts tfatt a^ 
shine forever.** 

JVsm Uie London MomUUy Mfogamm* 

** Considered as the history of the evimtial P^if 
past, we think that thb production mwt bcMldtoJl 
perfect and complete, and the ezedution of it ai i k»> 
rary work is deserving of all praise. The tnmktMi * 
in every respect cxccUent, and the oompositisa d^ 
and masterly.** 
From Campbell * Moored MetfOpaLOmm, for *"i' 

"M. Sarran gives the puWic a critorioo efAeWJ 
of his work, when he says that the eminent ''^'''JJ't 
mentioned in it will not deny hb statements. Item^ 
of them b thus iraKraiiteed. 

^ We eomesUy recommend our readers to s^"* 
masters of the true history of these ioporttfit em 
fixmi a work, the detaib of whieh, as tiicy sicct Mili^7 

France, but Europe, should be correctly kvywra." 
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Prtface to ike first American edUion. 

The fi^Qowing work by M. Sarroiis oonstituleB a por* 
tion only of the two octaTo voliimM whicb have joat ap- 
peared in PoriB and Lohdon. 7*he original is divided 
into three parts; the first is a hiopraphy of Lafiiyettc 
pr«nooa to the date of the late French. Rerolvtaoo, and 
is a compiladttoii ihun tiw History of America by Dr. 
Ramsay, M^rahoII^s Life of Waehinglon, &c TTiis por- 
tion we have omitted, its contents heiiig a repetition of 
what muafe'be faaaiffiAr to awry r e a d er . Tha aeeond part 
*« Lafayette and Lows Philippe during the Rerohition 
of ISdiO,** we have Inserted as the most valuable, con- 
taining an iiccorate hbtory of the events it records, with 
many new details noi beftro nttdf puhUo* 

The third ^ivisioft tehrtea to the potttles of fVaiioe, 
and the struggles of the peaeo and war parties since the 
rovolotioD which puUed Charley X. from the throne, and 
iaclndos an acooUDt of the causes whiefa led to the re* 
signation of tiie LafiHte ministry* It makes frequtot 
and honourable mention of Lafayette, whom the second 
poftion of <the work, now published, iollows to the period 
>f his rcugning the oonamaitd of tho Natioiial Guards. 
Ilia condncC in that important step is made to appear 
rtrictl/ in accordance with his well known principles. 
rhe Bubaequent events related in the work, in which he 
has not been so ptominepUy engaged, lerm -m, disaiaot 
period in biatory, and will more appropriately be the 
grro«ind work tor a future volume, when tlicir result is 
known — shall we say aftev the a«xt revolution? 

The hoaeuraUe name of Lafiiyelte jeiigtiwairiy inter- 
proven with the history of the United States, whose citi- 
tens will jrcjoice at every event which raises him in the 
^inmtaon af iba world at large. They now have to 
hank M. SarnoM iter hie sueoeMi^ efforts to exhibit the 
lero of three revolutions in his true colours. 

INTRODUCnON. 

I am going' to speak of the politioal m«m and aflkirs 
hat we ore living amongtt, as if they were already ^ 
emote from ottr ewn time. 

I ahalt repreeont tiie events each as ^hey have appeared 
> me, tho men siich as I have seen them. - I slKtU say 
othing but the truth, bat 1 ^lall speak H without rc^ 
srre. 

I lo wgrer , Che nature of the fikcts whkh I am about to 
zhibit, i^qulf^e that 1 should eamlidly stato the sources 
■om wbieb my inlbrMatien lias been drawn. 

I entreaty then, tb«t on reading tlM title f^ my book, 
9 veratfi^ vmy- nitt ha«tity be doubted, nor the project 
r it at^boted to theses whora^ St dees not belong. 

The fkct ie, stbdl eoiilbss It at the outset, tliat I am 
aHtj «f an indieoraCieii, ^lerbaps it wM be said, of a 
reach <»f oenMeoee. AMd yet I fbel that my conscienee 
loriee in it, aa an act woimty of a good chiton. 

The fiiet is, that it ito ehiefly mode up of nnpoMisbed 
Mors, thoughts •iMrivatelt'<^cpres8ed,-rBf(frts made with 
losed doors ; and these letters, these thoughts, these re- 
orta, win IVeqtiently be* fbubd to appettato to* the two 
len into wIumo bonds the Jufy revolotioii Urst of all 
BMt the deeUnies of FrAnce. How, then, cam it hsre 
14 
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been, that documentary matter, of such great importance, 
should have found its way to me, a humble journalist? A 
few words respecting my individual position before and 
after the July revolimon, wiH, 1 hope, be sufficient to ex- 
plain this enigma. 

Honoured, ftom my youth, Nnrith ^e invaltlable fHcnd- 
ship dT M. de Lafayette, I had long gathered from his 
lips, ox borrowed from his writtoi recollections, notes 
relative to the most important occu^reiiccs and most 
characteristic features of^his long and noble career. 

My object was to supply, in some degree, the im- 
mense void which the iibsencc of his memoirs will per- 
haps leave in the annals of our country. For neither 
the cose of his .own fkme, nor the interests of hi^iy, nor 
the pressing solicitations of his friends, liavc hitherto in- 
duced him to undertake that important task. The clear- 
ing up of some points in his political life, which had been 
eiUier unknown, or known but imperfectly ; the rectify- 
ing of a few historical errors ; were all that our urgent 
entreaties could ever procure tVom his active, matter-of- 
fiict, but self-neglecting patriotism. 

The notes wliich 1 have mentioned were lying unar- 
ranged in my portfolio, when the explosion of July placed 
La&yetto, for the second time, at the head of d great rc- 
volutioh. 

That wonderfbl event incroaacd the frequency and in- 
timacy of the intercourse which the gencn^^s kindness 
had allowed to be established between Mmseirand me; 
and, to crown all the other marks of his good will, he 'did 
me the honour to appoint me his aide-de-camp. Tlie 
friend and aSde^de^airiip of Lafayette, from tlie days of 
the Hotet-de-Ville down to tlmt oif his resignation, it will 
easibp^be eonoeived how much I must mrt seen and 
learned. What I saw; and wiiat 1 feamed-^such «re the 
materials of my bbok; 

This fkvotn*, however, imposed upon me only iaci- 
dental duties ; my vocation as a writer was not iJtered ; 
my personal views remained the same; and the desire of 
sketcMng the chartteter of the great citizen whom T had 
be^remy eyes, naturally incr^sed wiA the new fkc^i- 
ties which I found in being thus tompohuily placed 
about his person. ' 

Besides, 1 perceived that the events which were about 
to nnlbid themselves, would become the salient point, the 
essence of m^Vork. Half a century, aoed two rcvohitions, 
were about, as I then believed, to be summed up in a few 
weeks ; monarchical lerflimacy and the sovereignty of 
the people, slavery and Uberty, were once more to be op^ 
posed to each oUier : salutary lessons might be i^ruck 
out of that conflict ; 1 was a writer fay profe^ion ; those 
lessons were to my purpose ; I seized them oh b^ialf of 
my country. 

1 cnriehod mytolfi then, with all fbe documents the 
existeutse of which my inddent&I functions revealed to 
me; I loaded my tablets and my menaorywitlt afl-the 
materials fbr history which a continual eotttaet with the 
persons highest in power brought under my observation. 
My communicatfons, aslhe reader of my book will be 
convinced, extended beyond the c^rde of the staff of the 
national guard. Other persons ^ ^tinction honoured 
mc with their eonfldence. Thus, fbr example, it is to a 
well known IKend of the imperial family that I ewe the 
possession of the eorrcsp<mdence between Prince Joseph 
and QenerolLaiayetto ; to an aoeidental oommunicaiion, 
that of three letters from the geneMl to Louis Philippe ; 
and to dMfcrent members of the cabinet of the 8d of No- 
vember, the discovery of some private" ecOnes of deep in- 
terest. 

Thence, and thence only, tlie knowledge of politieal 
transactions which I now communieaJto to my Ibllow 
citizens ; looldo? forward to otlier periods of leisure, to 
enable me to oflfbr to their inidulgMieo more lengthened 
and deeper investigatiocis. 

Have I, in all this, abused tiio confidence of M. de La- 
fitvctte, or ot any other person t 1 feel no apprehensioa 
of having done so: toy book divolgea nothing that has 
t)een confided to me : I say only what 1 have seen, read, 
and heard ; neither tno^c nor less. 

Can I have been so unfortunate as to diipteaac the 
general himself by my plain speaking ? No, assuredly : 
for he, whose principle it has been, all hm Ulb, to thank 
aloud, and to have no secrets with the people^ can be oil 
fended only at a falsehood — and 1 say nothing bat the 
tmlb. 



If, however, contrary to all expectation, tfiese volumes 
were to give tiie slightest uneasiness to the man in all 
France whom I venerate the most, my sorrow would be 
oxtremc ; yet 1 should find some consolation in the very 
consciousness of tlxe sacrifice 1 should have made to tlio 
ftilfilment of a duty ; for there are duties to which every 
thin^r, oven the firiendship of a great man, ought to be 
sacrificed. 

Furfliermore, General Lafayette pnd'somfe other ex- 
alted personages will, perhaps, blame my indiEcretion : 
but their strict honour is my security that tlicy will not 
eontradict any one of the fact^ concerning them in this 
work. 

One word more. In rapidly traversing tlie great revo- 
lutions which have changed the face of the modern 
world, in looking back to those stormy and difHcuIt times 
which accompliuicd tlie regeneration of one hemisphere 
and prepared that of the pthcr, Lafeyctto has appeared 
to me as tlie most exalted and purest personification ot 
the principle of order and liberty. In America as in 
Europe, in all times, in all places, T have fhund him 
erect and respected, wherever liberty has had need of 
assistance, weakness of support, justice of defence, the 
laws of devotednfess and firmness, and wherever the 
people have sought to repossess themselves of their pri- 
mitive sovereignty. 

CHAPl^KR I. 

Lafiiyatte H <• ficai^p— filniHse ai liUe mUUcs of Uie iQslMaiiea 
— I'rotfrev riftlti; cmuitei-tevoltitioo— V iliile iuinltli3'->-roJ^a9 
miulsty— .Miiiixtrv' or ih<- ^tti of A ujeum— Situation of Prance at 
the itMUuent of tAe puHlciRloii of ike « rdimncus oftite 93Ui of 
iaiy. . 

Since 1800, the period of Ms return to Frcnec, La- 
fayette had pa^Bsed the greater part of his time on hia 
estate of La Grange, the inheritance of his mother-in- 
law the Duchess <rAyen, immolated on ^e seafibld of 
the Reign of Terror. The decree which ordained the 
restitotion of the property of condemned persons, had 
restored to him that wreck of a large patrimony, of 
which the revolutionary whirlpool had s«*allr^wed up all 
that he had not himself sacrificed to the interests of 
liberty, which he was slways determined to serve v^ith 
his fortune as well as his Mlb. There, in the boiom of 
his numerbus family, happy in tiie happiness which his 
paternal care diflbses upon aH arotmd him, surrounded 
witii friends, and rich in tlie blessings ot the poor, La- 
fayette indulged his ruling taste t'dt agrieuUtire, as 
much a stranger to the Tumries of the Kestoration aa 
he had been to those of the Empire.* 

1 shall not attempt to describe tiiat ancient residence 
of La Grange, open to all the unhappy, and at the door 
(rf* which mnfortune never knocked in vain. So manj^ 
patriots, philanthropists, fKends of humanity, of all opin- 
ions and aH countries, have, like myself, been aeated at 
M. de'Lalbyette*s fireside, that the simplieity, the open- 
hearted hospitality, the continual but always silent acts 
of beneficence, tlie progress of agricultural industry and 
domestic economy, enjoyed se delicieudy in tiiat happy 
abode, are known to every one : the patritrchal hospita*> 
hty of La Grange has beoeme proverUal. 

1 come now to that audden convulsion of the f\tifme 
of society, in whieb we shall see the man of the two 
worlds showing bimseir, as he hkd ever done, no less 
zealous in defence of order, than ardent in promoting 
the liberty of his- country. But before vi-e ibllow him 
in the new oareer which is opening befbro him, lot UH 
oaat a mpid glance Upon thoseevents so nnfercseen and 
so momentous as to be beyond aH olrdinary rulce of 
comparison. 

Never had more hmnitiatkn and iniailta inflamed tiw 
anrer of a people and expabded the feeing of^ibeHy*-!!! 
their breasts. Neither memory norimagmation dejikti 
te me any thing more disbeneat, anNl at the feaifao time 
ahaurd, than the fifleen yeoM^ reigri of the^ BourbtfM 
#hom Ftonce had eovarad with her mercy, and 



* Cbarie* X. a§tdoftnt to lay. "Tlrra ue Iwltwo aaon In Uw 
ruvuUiiloi), l.afaroua Mul cuyscUl tkai Iniv? catiiiocd uasbsken in 
4helr principles.** And, indeed, the re\-dlutinn of July ba« nflbrded 
afr»^ proof of the tertarlty nf ihc |irfneiplrt of the** two oon- 
ieinp*trarii«. The Ia«i wnrdf, loo. whtdi Uf failsa kiaa mddnm^A 
IQ th»c;t^aln of UisvcMiel wliirji cjirried kim to Eiy^laud, W^t 
" It itf thai oW republican I^ayette \hnt ha« done alt tbli".'* «ta, 
to truth, a chitmr.tcr>t1c of that ineorrl}jlt>le party, to sm» MMhinf 
bta tlie namvs of individuate In MovenieBls of tlic pApuiar inat»ii. 
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beheld once more, without hatred as without love, seated 
on one of the greatest thrones upon earth. And if it 
was the first time in the world that, alter fifU^n years 
of patience, a nation of thirty*two millions of men, dis* 
tributed over an extensive territory, diversified in their 
m«anfif8» tlMiir deeires« tbeic &ui(s* theix virtues, and 
above all in the degrees of a very unequal civihsation, 
have foiaaid Uieogtsclves united in one unanimous feeling 
of reprobation^ it \fi \>oX just to say, tJiat never, either, 
vas there seen a soye;:eij?n family more solioitous to insult 
the public reason, /a^ to disclose in itself a nature 
foreign to the a^^.of its existence. How many old pre- 
judices were rcv^ycd, how many plots meditated, how 
many iniquiycs commfttod, in tiiat space of fifteen 
years ! 3o fpw<h t^rp^tude and vanity seems really al- 
most supcrhumanr ,1^t us revert to the period of the 
first r«^ratioQ of the Bourbons : what an admirable 
opeivn|; ^^ thc^c for a peaceful and reparative reign ! 

France, audi as Louis XVIII. found it on his return, 
was ao^loog«;r ^at nation, excited by triumph and revo- 
tionary movement, which the year 1793 had left sus 
pcnded between the sovereignty of tlic people, which 
hod not yet come into existence, and the monarchial 
despotism, which existed no longer. The spirit of de- 
mocratic turbulence had been exhausted by its own vio- 
lence, republican 'radicalism had been modified in the ra- 
pid movcmentii of popular opinion ; and the only feelings 
that had sm^ivcd entire tlie weakness of the Directory, 
the deceptions of the Consulate, and the glories of the 
]^nu>ire, .were, the purified love of the revolution of 
1789, tho jbatrf;d\9f tiie excesses of 17113, and a general 
reprobatioi^i of the t^rjlliant yoke of Bona)>arte. I'hat 
fortunate soldier fou^d power at issue witli anarchy ; 
and his despotism might, to a certain point, rest itself 
upon the necessity of terminating that sanguinary 
struggle. T}\e Restoration had, on &» eontraty, found 
liberty at ji^e with despotism, and all understandings, 
all interests, lU work to return to the principles of 1789, 
and take their stand upoi> the constitution of 1791. G^ 
iprbid Uiat I should seek ixf rpconpilc mischievous con- 
icessions with my duty as a pairjotjc wr^r I Napoleon 
betrayed the sacred cause of^hbcrty; that is a 4p<i^^<^- 
sirotfid fact However, it is but just to make aljoy/aiipc 
for the circumstances, and to say th^ th.ore were at 
least these pretexts ibr his usurpation of tl^e popular 
sovereignty ; there was anarchy to bo stiflpd, order to 
be restored ; there were fears to be set at rest, parties 
a* rayed against each other, and all the elements of c}vil 
war, about to be crowned, perhaps, by the ravages or 
foreign invasion. But in the case of the Bourbons^ 
wh'it a difference ! The vanity of a few individuals 
humbled, the ambition of a few disappotpted, were al] 
tlie obstacles whicli they had to overcome ; while on the 
otiier side \('oio the whole moral strepgth of France, the 
i^eai^ of opinion, and the universal longing for tran 
quillity after twenty-five years of agitation. What was 
i»Qce9$ayjr U> be done, in order to adapt liberty to that 
a4^i'8M' (^p^s^tion t>f the public mind? Nothing 
morv ;th<iO tp fspqi^se sincorcly tiie generous principles 
of a revolution from wlj^ch tha peK>ple hiad hitlierto ex- 
perienced yet more vio|eyguc^ Jh^ bene^U But,- on ti)e 
contrary, wliat umi* done ? No soouer wore they seated 
on a throne scarcely yet dry from the blood of Louis 
. XVI., tiu^i .the family of ihal prji^ce began to produce 
facl)ions and public caUmilies^ aU ibfi old prejudices, 
all the interests founded in error, rote up «g»ia in ail 
theif insolent pretensions ; a barwfiioed progress wa^ 
COiDmei»«|Hi towards all Uie iniiquities of ili# past ngc ; 
t>udi Was ihe o^ect of all the acts, «ueh the spirit of all 
ihe speeplHM <uid writings^ that marked ihit brief exist- 
ence of tlie ^st B^^MivaUon. 

The nature of things ^ught ikbout ik» result whidi 
fll^0 ^ood se^se had c)^acly ^reseen, A skifiT appcitf*^ 
n^mP^Qff^i* of Prpio^pce; aemI that Ahrono with its 
roots ofjsifil fi€9luftk%t iiurrduiKlcd by a pe<»4e an^ aj» 
army, crumoJed away before a single man, Mvon^iied by 
miiitary dory, .ttut^io^ iongor oaUed fpr hy the pa^onal 
•isent I ^iiU not • ftpoak of 4he hundred jda^s' 
reign. Liberty, a #c)Q9pd \im& dieowoed by BonapArWi 
DTOuld no longer range pMwAt under his dictatorship : 
tiM ttaftion reitied firpm <him{ %nii one flay« one uusiwc- 
cesifi^ ANiiict, effected agi^^et ihat ^re^ <:^^ .what 
three years o^ reverses and the loss of twenty hatlbs 
had 0car«e^ been Able to do, so ^ong as ihj» jnation had 



those first years of sanguinary reaction and terrorism, 
during which the purest blood of France flowed upon 
the s^Ufeld. It is but too weU known with Imw many 
wounds and chains the Bourbons then covered our un- 
fortunate eouBtry ; and the image of the Most Christian 



King* likelhe Satmn ot'ihe CarthaginiaM, dfivounng «nd the depositaries of authority were liooere, oota 



senlial characteristics, and the people were pemndd 
that tlicse now required only to be developed. 

Nothing then appealed easier than to confirm oar- 
selves in the national ooarses into which tbelegitliture 
and the ministry had returned. But if the Cbanbiri 



his children, is not so soon to be efiaced from the me- 
mories of Frenchmen, i will only advert to the general 
features of that extensive plan ox counter-revolution to 
which the ordinances of tno 25th of July were only a 
supplement. 

The first blow aimed at the charter of 1814, an im- 
perfect consecration of tbe principles proclaimed by the 
Constituent Assembly, was the ordinance by virtue of 
which Louis XVIII. changed, of his qwn auUiority, the 
primitive conditions of electorship and oi eligibility. 
Thenceforward, each day gave birth to some fresh coun- 
ter-revolutionary project. First of aU, two distinct go- 
vernments were set up in the state ; the one ostensible, 
and designed to exliibit the forms of representative go- 
vernment; the other occult, and acting dcspotic^y 
upon every branch of the administration. However, the 
counter-revolution was as yet only marching gradually 
to its object : it was resolved to precipitate it Then 
was formed the Villele ministry, for the evident purpose 
of accomplishing the counter-revolution, by strengthen- 
ing it with all the energy of seven indi\iduals broadly 
stigmatised, and devoted to the party. 

Then, alio, was waged that impious war, which pre- 
sented to tlie world the spectacle of a French army en- 
{^aged in smothering in Spain the first germs of the 
ibcrty for which it had itself so long combated. From 
that iiistant, tlie reactionary policy of the Restoration 
bbserved no bounds* The ordinance of Andujar wos 
revoked as soon as published. The Revolution had 
strieken fanaticism to the heart, in comjpclling the 
clergy to confine themselves, within the precmcts of the 
Scriptures. They were appeased by a law of blood, the 
law of sacrilege. The (garter, had solemnly pronounced 
that the ea]e of the national domains was irrevocable : 
a milliard was thrown to the voracity of the emigrants. 
It guarantied the liberty of tlic press; on endeavour 
was made to abolish it by the loi d'amour. The trial by 
iury was tbo sole palladium of the life and honour of 
the oitizens ; iti suppression was attempted by a pro- 
jCl^ of law which took from it tlie cognizance of the 
crimes of barratry ami piracy. Another project of law 
relating to the schools for medicine and tq medical ju- 
rlptg left no doubt of the intention to enslave successively 
aj(l the liberal professions, And some symptoms of in-, 
dcpcndenpc haying been manifostod in &». Chamber of 
I'^crs, in all haste it yras ove|-whclmcd with creatures of 
the Restoration^ and w^th UlP most servile of tJie rem- 
nant of the sena^ of the £mpirp. 

Thingv were at this point when, the counter-revolu- 
tion being openly avowed, every interest threatened, the 
indignation of every honest mind rp^sed, and, above 
all, the cry of public opinion, created apprehensions in 
tho ministiT that it could fio Iqogpr coi^mand the m^o- 
rity in the Chambers which H had obtained by m.^ans of 
so many frauds and corruptions. It called together the 
olectonU oollege^, from which issued, in spite of all its 
cfibrls, the more popular chamber of 1838, 

Defeated in liie elections, the Restoration turned 
hypocrite ; the Villele adminifctration was dismissed ; the 
king came, at tlic <^ning of the session, to stammer 
out some words about liberty, to promise better things 
in future ; and France, ever unwisely confiding, belieycd 
in his promises, forgave, and hoped. 

The Martignao administration brought back the ps- 
tett»ible policy of the government into more liberal 
coQrsea, and it is but just to say, that its first care was 
Ui tfive to the country some of those guarantees which 
it had long claimed in vain. The electoral law, calcu- 
Ittlcd tp repress the ministerial frauds which had so 
deeply corrupted the purity of the national represeuta- 
tio|).; the law on the liberty of tho press, though iin- 
perGiOt^ since it abated in this matter the powers ol 
Juries ; and the urdinanoes of the 16th of June,^ against 
the religioyus eo»gr0fgali0n$', gave to this session o: 
1628 a restoaalive character, and conciliated to the go- 
vannment tne influence ^nd support of the nation. I'Uc 
journey to Alaoce is in tlie recollection of every oi)0 ; 
during which the population, forgetful of their most 



Bonaparte, as will ever pcrl^sh lu France the work of 
•elfisnnete and ambition. 

We come now fo a new order of occurrences, of 
which it is necessary to glance at the most prominent, 
in order to tho understanding of the crisis, wiiich has 
determined our emancipation. I shall not dwell upon 



was the court. Constantly swayed by one fixed idei, 
it had only poetponed its favourite project of cowtor' 
revolution. Suspicious and* dissembling, it nw oolr 
enemies In the ministers whom the foice ofcircio* 
stances atone had imposed upon it : oat of the cabiin, 
councils prevailed that paralysed their e^ts, tnd rfo- 
dered their progress undeci<fed sod painfoL The ses- 
sion of 1 839 passed in new trials of strength, in wfaick 
it was easy to, detect the cons^iraeies which nm 
brewing in secret. The prorogation of the Cbanlm 
lefl the field fVee to the counter-revohition party ;md 
in fact, the deputies hsd scarcely reached their <leput- 
ments, when the formation of the administralioo oft^ 
8th of August, prepared long before in the street ofik 
Tuileriett, struck all France with amazement. Nm 
bad France been «k> basely betrayed, and as M. deK- 
reogor has eaid, ^ it was reserved for our heroic um 
to receive from its king more outrages in ooe diy, ihaa 
anv foreign power had ever dared to ofl^r her.*' 

Neveruieless, in this imminent danger, the ceootn 
rising into an imposing attitude, indignantly sod cor 
rageously confronted the impious faction to wins 
hands its destinies had just been committed. Aoni- 
versal anathema was pronounced against this rerifioi 
generatbn of favourites, mistresses, and flstteren, 
whidi had iaetcned npev pover. Then, pabbe opis- 
ion reviewnd one by one the members of the wr ui- 
ministration,, and beheld in each' the firigbtful imafe of 
the most grievous wounds which had afflicted Inm 
during three centuries. And in fkct who wen lb» 
ministers ? A Rooiaa pmce, (M* ds Foligitte,) bne|h 
uji in. ultramontaiive m»Time,.ajui whpee pitiable dei^ 
it was to li>'c and die in the practice of conepiradekitk 
man of the bloody categoriff, (M. de la Bourdonnik); 
the gcntfo pr^H^ who, beholding itom his windowi t» 
gmdlotine poramimktingthe pkine of the Rbne, sii 
that the errors of gpvemmcnt^ should be buried to it 
bowels of Uic earth, (M. Chabrol) ; the spoiled dlM i 
tlie Conffrcgation, whose incapacity had become f> 
verMal, (M. de Moutbcl) t the promoter of prerotal (W*. 
(M* de Coorvoisier) ; a traitor, a deserter, wh<eefwri 
had stigmatised the Freiioh namci (M. de BoarDMnf: 
and tlien — a Mangin. 

Of sudh men was the new cabinet composed : \h& 
hypocrisy tmd fanaticism ; in another, viofcnee; i 
thirds tooaeon, ecrvilky ; in aHt bad fiiith and lutp: 
our institutions. What fUlowed was in exact co^ 
mity with the men. Every aristocratic pessioi "-* 
loose ; no resentment that w.is not revival ; lii «*' * 
hope that was not rAicwed at this signal. 

How muck to dread, how IttUe to hopr. i^i ''' ' ^^ 

tlon like this ! It promised to the countif-pi*^' * 

a frightful future of blood ; for it ^vaa cvidrut ( > 

potiam was absolutely necessary to men lotalh " '^ 

bic of "#oi*}ng the machinery oft «»***''^'-**'*f 

vemment. }n such a Crieiev inaction had u«*j »^' 

Us 



lent him a^y rapport. Thus perished thfc fortune of just resontmoni, came and rendered homage for the 
- ' M^ .. f « .. . '^evils which had ceased to be inflicted upon them. ThiF 

sinaplu ebanging of the administration appeared to 
liave ref torea the nation to the exercise of its rights. 
and the throne to the ajQfections pf the French people. 
There yet remained many legitimate points to be gain- 
ed : but the representative government evinced the os- 



whence a generous cmulatiiin seized every ti'WA- "■ 
every side preparations were made ftir couib**.nf w* 
utmost that contempt of all civilisation, ^nd ^^f 
all liberty, all national improvement, which vu » 
animating soul of the cabinet of the 8th of Aurost 
vain was it that, alanned at the cries of inoig**^ 
which assailed them as on a general calamity, tw ^ 
mhiislers hesitated to resort at once to arhtfrary o* 
suree ; in vaut did they affect nnoeneefnedaess aoif 
tJie apprelicnsions which tormeuM them; inj*^" . 
tiiey protest that the nation ^d nothing to ^^|^ 
nation, knowing that its tears were never better gntfg 
ud> prepared pi) all sides to defend its mawcedfli^ 
An ^eeociatkm, formed. by a small knot of p*"^ 
the purpose of resisting tho- payn^ent of *^^ "C. 
with prodigious rapidity : the- pveeib asfuimnf *^ ^ 
ea functiens, wnged ipeestent waraf^iMt ^^J^ 
projects of the.goyjttmnpnt, awakened the 'PP'*][^T 
of rauys d'^tati ond filled jill ranks with ^J^^ 
ment of a greM and imminent 4ttAger. V**^^ 
one who loved 1ms <duttf r>' pEcnaoed fiof '^•'■**'**lJj^ 
months passed in recrtmioictione and in preptiw^ 
fur attack and defence. Bat after all, the natu* ^ 
be encountered fime to lace > the Charobeie were 
moned. tJm. 

Up to thiH period the faction had wera • «"** " ^ 
triotisra,. and disgusted thn nation with its P"^'^ 
language was now damgod : • Chnries X. ca»e» ^ 
opening of the session, to denounce Fnnce as « 
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of rev«»R «n4 •edititm ; the edonlerwfevolatioii: tegm to 
tUnk alotnl in the roy«l «|ieech : — "^ If culpaMi «>pe* 
dientt are resorted to^** wad tiie king*, ^ A>r the |RirpMo 
of rttitingf obstftdee In tile tmy of mj g^fmrnmotnk^ 
whieh I will not, whioh I eatinot 'foresee, I ehall net 
wuit resolation to imt them do«m«'* i - . < 

Of all the tf oaai o ns , none had eommeneed unde^ sneh 
onfiiToarable anspices. The fiuAkm "v^iieh, aAbr ftor. 
teen oentoriee of continoed rebellion affainst the rifhta 
of the people, had passed in fAmtmrkty me period of the 
Repubhc and that of -the Empire, no^ displayed itself 
in Aill life and vi|rQitr : it was now no longer a question 
of fears more or less va^ue, of reports more or less 
well founded ; the counter-revolation had divulged its 
secret ; and it hwnsie evi d en t that heneelb r w a rd either 
liberty must ptit down on insolent oligarchy, or thi^t the 
oligarchy would extinguish liberty ; in one word, it was 
clear that^what the 8Uk of Av^gusi administratioB had 
begim by fhmd, it was preparing to carry by main 
force. 

in the n^ai cpeeeh, bo mmck tnetned with batccd 
and ooffitampt fcr the ri|ghts wi tfaenatioa, Fiaaoe'acw 
only an adotienal riwBoa far oowsr. ft-eatin^ whk ene- 
'■ales whom it was. aeeesaFy to TanqdMhy aafll tapenbt 
with her ntmoet enei^gy of purpose In e tehiu g to drive 
from her men whom so many piste ami so invetevaia an 
averaioa to ttboMy, pehrted o«t» to ktr ooostematioii, as 
the moat irraooneiahfo eii«mies of repreaeMative go. 
Temment. 

The ChamW af'Depiitiies fuUy ootnyrehended the 

danger of the poskioif : H4kk tet thia waa not, as was 

maintained, a personal '<)iieBli<m, a qOarral anurngst indi. 

vidoala ; for 1^ when stnonff and vigorous institcitioBs 

have been hmgr flwta b fcahe d, ne admiaislvation of pnblic 

affairs may poaa wklwat BKiah risk iat# parvene or im* 

skilful hands, beeanee it is no loMfer poasiMe to destroy 

them, it is ncT so when orgwue uwb are as 3^ only a 

question of right rather than of fkct, aani when the int 

«tituttdna which are the very lileof Hberfy harw; yet to 

4e obtaiiMdl 7 then the queiiien of things rc so h r es itielf 

Into a qooation of men ; and tfaea ai s tcn efe of a bad ad* 

onnftstrflrtioki, were it only Ibr one tWeli«meiith, «Re 

Msonth, 4ne day, booomea a-poMio.oalamityt 

The majofi^ of Che chamber fbH it their d«Cy to hiy 
hefkfni the monarch tMs tnith>~*«The intervention of 
tlf« eocni<ry in paUio trtaisaodoBs,** aaid they, ** renders 
a conelant 'conesrrance of the peHtioal views of- your 
government with the wishes of tber people, indispensably 
neoessary to the welt eondneting of the public bunnessk 
Sire, our lojraflty, our devotedness, compd ns to de^re 
to you that this eoncurrence does net exist. 

** Bei m wm those who ill mideratand a nation so eolm 
and fhithAii, and iss, who with a psoftund eonviotion 
6ome to-depoeit in yom boaom the-grieCbof a whole pco. 
p^, let the aitperior wisdom of voor majesty be jnd^*** 
What afww«r dM the superior wisdom of Oiarles X* 
rive f That the roMlutions amMQnced in the epeech 
horn the thr(me Were n»tm«isAft. 

From thft€ moment, the symptoms of atfi ap^Mroaehing 
erifiis e o e o ecx ied one anodier with frightftil rapidity, 
rhe M-oH^g-SBlioivof Che chamber, and soon al^> its dis. 
lolution ; the most criminal employmont of aU kin^ of 
rauds tovifiale the elections; ail extenshre and atrocious 
ilot, spreading- cenflttfifmtton through our provinces ; a 
preat military enterprise conceived and executed in the 
iole Tiew of ereaiing a diversion in tiie public mind A* 
rourable to ^e coun^r-revolution ; the appMBting of a 
tommand^Mn-chief covered with an indelible oppro* 
irium ; the expending of enormous sums without the 
5ontrol of the chambers ; the return of M. dc Peyronnet 
o the admiifftftrotion, and the appointing of MM. Ca. 
»elle and Chsntelaoze, in place of two ministers who 
tod shrank firom the counter-revolutionary projects; 
he royal proclamation; the adjournment of twenty 
•fcetora! colleg^es ; the news of the eiipttire of Algiers ; 
he trinmphont strains of the administration ; tfc re- 
4t«(tion of ahnost evtry one ef the two hundred and 
wcnty-one* the trfuittpR»i 'of the oonstitntional epposi- 
ion in an' immense majority of the electoral colleges; 
he deftat of the ministers ; the sending of secret letters 
or the purpose of collecting together the deputies at 
*aris, with n view, undoaMemy, to fltcilitate the securing 
»f their persons ; in 'fSnr, the pubUshbig^ of a memorial 
n which the enttgrant faetion ^ollcitwl Charles X. to 
mve recourse to ctmpi d'Slat: such were ilie events 
vhich p r eceded the ordinances of the 96th of July, the 
ictive cxpre*«ion of the ptirposes of the 8th of August. 
The first of these ordmanees, a direct attack on the 
rational reprcfientation, pronounced the dissolution of 
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the ehaaaber before it had aaaemUed: iheseoomi as* 
nulled Ibe e m s lini tf ateotoml laws ; nduced the mmber 
of dopmies ihmi fbiD: huBdrod and tfairty to twofamidnd 
aad fiftv^ht; laft to the ^attegea of arromkmmmgmt 
the rigllt «a*y of reonmnwmdiBg oandidatee; sdioliBhed 
tte vola by baOotY «h* iaterreatiim «f . tho thizdsravd the 
jwisdictioii of the royal eoa>ta in maEttem rniating to 
eleetlanBc the third aonvoked 1^ new ceMsgas for the 
6th and 18lk of Saptembetr, and the ehambers ibr the 
28th of the same month ; finally, the fomth ordinance 
abrogated the lawa wfaieh gnaariLiileed tiie liberty of the 
press, and revived the proviaioiiB of that of the 31st of 
Oetober, 1814.* 

Thsae ordinaneaa appeared in the Mmiteur of the 
Mth of July. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bflbet pn>tfue«4 by tha Or<ihiilneps-— AsfMct of Ps t ia AWfal eaks 
dariag Um day of the iMU>-^'oB4iiei ot die |sm Meartiig t f 
Um jciuruaUots m M, UupiR's— fimt uteetiuli of tbv (kpuiky ai 
. M. dc LaOordo'e — Courage of that rtirescntatlve— Ftari; of M 
P«rkT— Msoting on the *Tlh' at M. Fbiler'a— C'ondaci, coftcnive 
and Individunl, of Un depuiiut at Uiw maetinf . 

Hem eouMtoiMes a new sertea of ocenrrences; which 
bringe me back to the principal subject of this work, the 
condtict 6f 'LaAiyette uid his cooperation in those great 
events. 

Patriots still shudder when they caH to initid the ftrst 
eAet |iroduced by the ordinances: It waa a gloomy 
cunasement, amomitbl|^ almost to incredulity. The 
Monitewr had heen circulating' ^r several hours: the 
eitinns of the capital had read over and o?er again the 
inselent manifesto ; and could not yet bring tKemselves 
to believe in so much atidacity and infatuation. The 
pnbtte placee rem»ned open as usual ; the inhabitants of 
Paris were attending to their buJriness ; no B y i ii | 4oi n' of 
insurrection waa manifested ; in short, the mbst bre^thr 
Mas tranquillity prevailed in that v&st dty, in the bo- 
fNNn of which the government alone was organising its 
means of attack and defence. 

The penodieal^^tresB, howetiir; the flrst object struck 
by the oflMinances, whieh, by blow upon blow, were 
Inreaking up Its ezistMce, bohBy took refuge in insur. 
rection. rakVlng to choose between slavery tmA tevoh, 
ftio Opposition journals, with ver^ |bw exceptions, were 
Ibithral to their doctrines. Then* propriet or s ^md pHn- 
eipal editors met in the first ^Ikce, but to no purpoee, at 
M. I>apln*s the elder ; then at the office of the National 
where waS' discussed, and, after some strange resistance 
over whi<^ I gladly throw a veil, was adopted; that ener- 
getic protest which wa* to put arms in the hands of the 
citiieenfi, and determine them to resist oppression. 

This e u m ag e o us protest, printed in contempt of the 
ordmances, and profusely distributed in spite of the ef- 
ferts of the satnhtes of tyranny, produced an ^ectric 
effect upon the whflfe population. ¥tom that moment, 
the puMIc opinion recoffinff tipon itself, astonishment 
was succeeded by anger and indignation. The interest* 
most immediately attacked made the Ihst* explosion. 
The journeymen printers showed themselves In arms 
with mcre^ble dating'. The scholars of tlie Polytechnic 
school heroicttHy headed" tibe revolted deafens r t^ose of 
the schools of \fx\v and medlchre marched !n llht\t train; 
and this example raised the whole capital. Every thing 
was then in motion ;' every thing was tending to Insur- 
reetion; a moffnificcttt defence was prepared in a few 
hours ; the soldiers of absolutism presented themselves 
on the field of battle of the public liberties ; the conflict 
commenced to the cry, of rive la Char if ! Vive la Li- 
berlSl bh>od began to flow; all hope of coneiliirtion 
was destroyed ; and ft was now for victory alone to de- 
cide between liberty and despotism. 

The struggle between the people and the royal lrooi»s 
had thus commenced on the evening of Tuesday, the 
97th of July ; and then was raised the true cry of insur- 
rection. But tbc events of that day, the prelude of the 
greater ones of the ibUowing days, had no result beyond 
two or three charges of gtnd'ormerie and the dispersion 
of a number of groups of youths and workmen wliioh 
had gathered together in the Rue Saint-Honor^, the 
Place Vcndomc, and the ndghbourhood of the Palais 
Royal. The people were yet only stirring themselves up 
to the* conquest of their liberties, and preluding to the 
conflicts of the 28th or 2^h, to which 1 shall return, af- 
ter devoting a few words to the conduct of those depu- 
ties who were at Paris on the 26th and 27tJi of July. A 



• By which law no pfniodieal kraronl cou!il be pnbllshnt with- 
out tint obtaUiinf the aanetioa al the iK>vorniW8»t. Th«f ^rJlnllilce 
of the i!6th of Jiil}'^ directed furUicr tliat the iin^ss'a and ty|ies of 
such journals aa contravened thU law, shuulil be s^'lr.od or rm- 
irrci v'n$crviwblr. 



witoeaaof the -fiiMa wMok I relate, I shall conoode no- 
thia^ to patty spirit; aidduukl I happen to mak&any 
naaslatmttenl,^ it- will be tlia fkoR of wf meOiGry, wrmt 
of Bay wiU : bat my msm^ry, I- um oonvinoed, c«nno( in 
this eaoB prasant to me any but ^uAhfiil and uaaflkMabie 
inipffliiskmSi 

^e firai mombef of the ehaaiba' who ventured to 
deolaM Unaetf and riak ibis hefed, ia the Ai* atage of 
th^ struggle, that is to aay, at the Moment when tM ia- 
sunectioa bad aa yet on ks side only th« probabilitiea «f 
dsfisat, and the soanold in proape^tt, waa Ccmnt Alexandre 
da Laborde; Ob the 26tli, Monday, that himoarable and 
oonrageovB deputy praaeuted himMlf among the jooraal. 
iata, ioA acoi^iod the proaidencgr of that meeting, at 
which the paineq^la cif pfotealatioe, and that of reaiiU 
aiioe 4o the ordmaneesr w«i« hradly and publicly decided 
upon. Not one of my old colleaguos but remembecs 
with admiislaon thd.«iiMrer which ne gave to a dcputa. 
tion from th^'sohdolof law, oemmissioned to ufgo upon 
ua the neteasit^ af havinJBf roeoraM to anUa. ** Gentle. 
iMio,*' saM Mi do Laborde, ** you are right : our country 
no l an y a ff elaiais Itrom wt «mpty words : unanimous ac. 
Isoii, •f^gmeym and pown-fU, oan akme aave her liberties. 
Go and ttfU yenir Oomradea that you have feund us ani. 
mated with the aamo sentimegata as youxvches, ready to 
fiilfil the same duties and incur the same dangers. Gro, 
gentlemen ; assemble in greater nmnber at ten o*clock 
to-night; and wc will send you word what we shall 
have resoived upon.*^ 

On the breaking up of the meetin^^ of the journalists, 
at which each one sngaged upon his honour to use all 
the means at bis disposal in order to incite to resistance, 
and make the insurrection general, M. de Laborde call- 
ed a meeting^of the deputies present at Paris^ to take 
place at seven o'clock, at the hotiourabie deputy's own 
reatdenoa. At eight* a few members only had answered 
the call of honoor; amongst whom ^'ere MessieuM 
Bavettx, Daunou, Vassal, Marschal, De Scbonen, Le- 
ievre^ Seniard, and Villemain. • Feeling the urgency of 
the cirovmstanees, and, perhaps, also tired of waiting in 
vain A»r the arrival <^ hie other ooneagoes, M. de La- 
borde opened this Jtiemorable debate. Af^ represent- 
ing the diaposifion of the pvfblic mind, and relating whfit 
he had seen and heard at the meeting of the ioumalists, 
he showed the neebssity of an energetic decmration in 
aaswor to thd ordinances, and warmly in-ged that the 
members present should draw it up, as in hill sitting, in 
the name of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Bavoux pro- 
posed tliat the deputies present in the capital should con- 
stitute themselves a national assembly : the venerable M. 
Daunou spoke with noble fervour of tlic duties which 
tliis aggression by oppressive power imposed upon the 
mandatories of the country ; he said, that even the dan- 
gers that might attend the fulfilment of those duties, 
made -them only the more imperative knd the more sa- 
cred; that shioe the liberty of the tribune was violated, 
itn sppent to the petfph was the only means of public 
safbty that tyranny had lefl at the dispo^ of the coun- 
try'* representatives ; and that tliey must use it without 
hesitation, br fhrfeit their honour, and betray the confi- 
dence and the dearest interests of the nation. M. dc 
Schonen spoke to the same c!ib<;t ; and said that it was 
neoesaary, on tliis great occasion, to prove themselves 
capable of laying^ aside all con^deration of self, and, if 
need were, to cry To arms ! Such was the opinion of all 
the members ot that mcetinp^; and already, I believr, 
liad M. Villemain received directions to draw it up in 
the fbrm of a protest, when M. P^ier was announced. 
His ear had just caught M. dc Schoncn's concluding 
words, »^ to cry To armsP^ and the strongest anxiety 
Was depicted In* his countenance. 

*»Ah: gentlemen r* fmid he, "what imprudence arc 
ytJu going to conwrfl T Have you thought well of it T 
What! constitute yourselves a national assembly! cry 
to arms V^ 

But too mnny le;gitimate resentments now pursue the 
memory of the President of the Council, for mo not to 
feel it a part of my historical duty to cast aside the feel- 
inrs which such recollections revive in my breast. I 
wul not relate the words in which he opposed the noble 
resistance of his colleagues ; I shall merely stmfi up his 
opinion. He thought that the chamber was legally di?- 
solved; that the ortlinances wereonly the exercise of a 
preregatitc recognised by the charter ; and that, linco 
the publication of the Moniteur of the day, there were 
really no longer any deputies. Supposing that the pre- 
rogative asserted by Charles X. was questionable, 
which he did not odpit, he asked where was the judge 
betwwn the «mprcmc power and the people. He dcclar-> 
cd that in any ease, the Chamber ouffht to refrain from 
antleipating- p^•pnts ; thht to urgt* to Insurrection would 
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be u act of mkdnm cm id p«tt; tJut h vu inipvH 
that the hoof flhrndd not o-me la the nrcMicii of w 
diSTUf ttM Midinuwa ; aai that ooij i> (icW iIk 
the dDdiwuioa be dni«n up, if tbcr 11 



{ a ikciuniUO kt all, wbtdl, howeva-, 

t. As to the oonfidenee wliioh •eemod 

to lifi f niMtiiaart id tbm powo-of puUio o^dnioo, ho, M, 
-I'Aiit)*, <U not'diaro it. AoantDoiod (o eipna iImIT in 
& legal luanper, that opnioii, aid lie. would never agtau 
Brm itMll* with brute farce: uid if il veatured to do so, 
it ivould be fanquiihed. aonihilutcd ; ae witnewtlie remit 
oftJiocvaiitAof l»>U,Igai,UMt iml;M ivitneu dU Lbc 
aompiTacici which liad becu atimijitrd and detoated for 
Iho last fiAcm yeu*. In abort, M. Pdriec thought that 
wisdoni and patiiotiaia prosiuibed to tfa* deputiea to wait 
tlK oourao of eruita, and regnl&te tbeic csudlKt aeoord- 
iojt to Ilka reaitlla. 
' Duriog theae dubatoa, and on the ESotioa of i\L ^ La- 
borde. ttiree of the deputies proaont had giue to the 
meeting uf tbc joiin»U9U, which had bttu joined b^ a 
grant man; of Ihe Pa/iiiian eUctair. "Umbm dfpntieH, 
viz. AIM. de Lobotde, ViUenaia, and de Sebown, bad 
Umaii all thoM waitby citiieoa aniiDBted bj tlie nioet ar- 
doDt patiiotidm. *Dd nioM tiMD exer determiaod to «)>- 
jmec a vigoioiM TssiaUoce to lbs iavaaioua of power. M. 
do Labordo, ficnh from the im-inuaioDs which h« liod 
tlwu luocived, sMd warmly to hii colleaguaa, that a 
longer hesitalion on Quiif port would be &m1 to liboit;, 
tliat the victory of tiio people depended npcQ tbo cou- 
aurtaneo of the depuUen with tlio eiUioua who bad been 
thft first to devote UnnnaelTcr, and that the; ought 
mediUitly to repair to the Dieeliog of thu journaBsts. 
TtiiB opiAiim WHS combated by M. rtirier, who tifnaled 
hia former ^fffumonta aeainat every step taitdiug to 
other object tSon that of bringing back (3iatl«i X. 
a brilrr eoaite. Deapairii^, bowevor, uf prevuling upon 
Jiiii coUeaj^oea to adopt thiH opinion, he had recourpe lo a 
mmnv of hiiidorance whirh he found auoccaafuL He 
observed, lltat there would be levit; vul imtKOftrict/ 
coming to a'deloriniDatiaii of tliat nature without cc 
■ultlng the other dopuljea tiien in Pariai uid heougnged 
|4> coll Ihani togoUier to a uieetiug- at hi* houH at a 
very eurly hour the nuit uioiTiing', Letters of couioco. 
lioa were acooidioKly oddrcaaed by M. Periw lo a num- 
ber of maiubccs of the Cliambei. But, no doubt, soeioo 
the conataatly incieasiog irritalion of the people, and 
the hoetilo prcporationg which the; made during the 
uighl aud in the morning, M. Feriel loiit no time in in- 
limatiug to the deputies whom he had convoked, uot Ui 
attend hit invitaticai of the day before. 

Such, during Ihc day of the SGtii of July,.was the at 
titude oflho dcpatiea |>rescnt in Paris. 

7'be da; of the STtb begin under no bettor auspices. 
A very umall number of deputies sgaJR assembled at M. 
de La.buriIo's, oj^Kiintcd to rcuieuible at lA. Perier's, 
two in tbe afternoon. This chuica of their place 
lOceting inspired rUible uocuincss in some of the me: 
bera; buttbeimiulneuo; of the dangers whiehlhrciUcood 
Ihe liberties of the countr;, wot thought powerful enough 
to rcxtore the lone of AI. Fericr'a patriotism, some little 
iiltered for two years paslt It was kuown tliat the ardour 
of that deputy's Ubcralisni had becu solWnod down b; 
eontact wilhthcrojalgrwunsaeo; but it was hoped that 
ill* tribune of the people would revive in him al tliccon- 
lenipl-tUm of the dangers uf liis countr;, and that De. 
moftbcncs- cold would qoI resist the action of a Jul; 
This meeting was preceded by a scene of cormge. 
~~ it many young men, Btliocteil into tlie Rue Nunv 

inboiirg by the rumour oi'lhe mealing of the depu- 
uoj, were there hemmed in, and sabred by two dclAoh. 
mcnts of cavalry. Being obliged to seek loftigo in the 
iieiclihouring houses, the; hnoekcil in vain at iJio doora 
of M. Pfricr's mansion. Caulion kept them shut against 
rver; one who had not the name ofa deputy'to t 
A immber of those ;oupg pntriots, severely wt 

miniilor ibr foreign 

1 the interior of M. 
BEsumbled lliis Lime 
mce of M. Labey dc 
f the Kittiag,beDn di- 
'liu Hie aSHerted Uie 
f the Cliambci, udvo- 
iwwcr of Chailoi X., 
lin the botuuls of le- 
al of the ortUnnnces, 
[cd on the maoilbsta. 
ito jMrt; 
t been destroyed by 
noreovor Charles X., 
fh of tbe ordinancci-, 



had slrqipedhinMdfefllu prerogative wt d iw riving **» 
Chambs at aU [ and tkat lb« d^i^iM ndn^aed tfiM JbcM 
inMsted with aU ibe pknitada if (be ekctonl obaige ; 
chat it sroa abnvd lo iiit^e Itgality in b*o«r of a power 

inri aaaidw all ita tiM ; Mtd that "<-— 

wlMthBT France ibo^ be fraa 
slaved, unlar b nmmti»An gorenumntor the tyiwny 
of an indiviAoal, ti>a aaftt; of Ifaa oomaMnweolth was — 
limger to be louud in any thing hot tbe luecasi of 



I'fao former of theee two opinions bad for its ehamjiian 
M. Dupin 1 the lollBr was energetically supported by M. 
Maugiiin. MAI. dc Labordc, de Puyiavenn, Btnid, 
Labe; da Fempiite^ .Pflriilt UillMel,' Bertin.d».Vauji, 
and ViUemain, Allowed on the side of M. Maogttin ; tbe 
two latter eontending, howGvcr, that tliej ought tn se- 
parate Charles X. from his .ministers, snd not confound 
tliem in one common rapeobatjcu. MM. Scbastiani and 
Carimir P^ier had ranged thcmselvca under Ibe ban — 
of M. Diipin. It is, however, but just lo wy, that 
Pirier declared' himself ot tot only by mnte rigns 
wluch it was easy to discover tbe perpb:xity wluch 
mcnled him. 

llieBe debtias were growing warm oaailber side,ii4ien 
an unforeseen occurroJice. intortu|«cd 



great I 



TJMsaifdes of that stn«le. Tlii 

H«M atoHl to plaeo itsdf n Iba Ail . . 

lite egia of the gnat ciliwni wbsw lonrdi, plkm4 ■ 
bolh bemiapheres, haalarei bKit tbeH^libMy.eMM 
sad phUofopl^. A*intlia«il;dajsarilKtmlaia 
-" 17^, as u every-utiod ef his ling Mntt, m M 
1 Ibt aaUnarily at hia aame mmcomiif iaigim. 



>P™n 







A deputation from Ibe cleolora «f 

The city of Paris requested lo be introduced. M. Yi- 

it olicu bahalda ijio ftaae of the Bourbons anid the 

Lar dagger suspended over tbe '' 

lerve in what a poaition the; 

led he. " If we receive the depulalian7 it will be 

.'n ut the Tuilcries; it willperhsjisgiva piovooalion 

!, anil who knows what measures may be 

1st us ! If the dcpulalitu is not teceiicd, its 

bera will coni|>Uin ; the; may go and mix oma 

people, and in the pieseut exasperated stale of 

minds who can answer" ' Heasifurs Dupin and 

Scbastiani likewise opposed with all their might, tlie re. 
ccfjlion of this dcpulalion, whiob, added to lbs apiuiat- 
iiiL-nt of a president, said th^, converted an: 
meeting kts snactaal delibiuattve ass em bly. 
However, the deputatim W4a inlkiduced. J 
potted of the moat respedahie citiieus of the eapital, who 
o to decWa tn the dapolies, by the mouths <d' Hea- 
rs Merilhou and Boulay de la Meurthe, that ever; 
vhich attaclied France to tlie throsoof the Bouibons 
broken ; that the oaliou ought not, could not any 
lunger appeal to any thing but iiisorrectioii against on 
aullioiily which hod trampled upoi) ever; h.n ; and that 
llie people relied upon tlie coiuige and 'patriotism of 
Uicir teproeiitatiieB. This decLirution was sucuooded 
by an abeolulu cileiicc; aiid the ilepulatioa withdrew- ialo 
leij^hbouring aporljuent, tliat tlie deputies might be left 
deliberate in full liberty. lu the mean tima another 
deputation, consisting of voung men, asked to be admit- 
ted. M. Peiicr hastened to llieia, and oot^ured Ihem 
in a step which he considered aa most high- 
1; imprudent; he rcpreacniod lo the ;uungmen the f^y 
of tlieir eSuls ogainat the measures of repteaaioB wliich 
tlie goToruuieut would onsuredl; not liave foiled to lake I 
-- id exliorlcd tticm to roLum witJiiu Ihe bouad* of Itgid. 
J, and uot seek in the atreett a victor; whicli they 
^ould not Riiit. The young men, iiilly risolvcd no loiwer 
■■ butUi ■-- 



i«ackad him at i^ S „ „ _. _ 

Uia rsnbMkin ma t^Mi *l <mm: bs look fM.a' 
pirii^; mved il onlj to Ike oderity oftaiijaBtM;,ls 
Iw vaa Mt aneitad em (ha va; ; lot il is inpoaaUi to 
in soak a eiias lie eoM«l«>-i u nJuliMWS) feMnsa 
should iM( han had its allwrtia* fiaadMbJKilB 
the; styled Ihe rcroliJion mm. Be thai ss K Miltk 
first ears of LaitycM^ ia Aa evn^ of.lbe nfcn 
- ofier la thBinsurgat palriols thaai^poitrfba* 
id bia person. Aa aady Mfbiuo'obakBlbBaai; 
a dcpulalkin of tita pvfils af Um Polyleduiie «W W 
aaaamUed at hM iMHHe. and • fcw kaota but lb nas 
«f young heroea awra fighi^ and 4yiar si Hthii 
tbe pe^leia. every quarter of tbe ea^ikl 

Beaisttmce was Mafci«K al all poBts, wilb wna ■ I 
■s;aome iMnicadas bega« to h» raiasd, aad '' " 
ready Sewed abandaal^, wbao, eoafiiaMUT 



agreanMot af llw yntima m 
asaawbls al the bMse^ H. Ai^ de H 
was mid.dty ! tbe son riwsieArth m Ml if 
sound of tlw toesin, mb^lsd with tha r<f«t <if UtB 
noD, and llai ihiImms iif Mis iMiwhiilij.siisiisnrfilla'- 
people nvera arvMed; Ae repsaaenlalivMsf Rmm' 
leuit BO it was bcUered, were akmt to decide Ik !>' 
their doubIt; ; an tadcMsribable SMif of dial uii 
hope agitated every bieaat. 

An immraii crowd ef cilinos, bibc <«noiBl;ii>* 
and others witlmW any onns, eboked op lbs ippwl* 
to the houso«f M.daPDyraTOBB,endBaHaniii(ii><* 
from the ooantcnansa of cash cf lbs dqialin 
pasaed bafiwe thea, bow iBuah of tmnrt' *^ *"" 
... ',^,10^ 

ei:kt«k 



to ftlx upon any lliiiig but 
drew; and W.terier wen 



llie deputies luid entered iuta deUbcratioii — Lhcy deli- 
'latcd at great length — whctlier it would not bo oppor- 
tune and prodigiously patriotic to write an qnstke to 
Cliartes X., supplicating Ills majesty to bo so kind a> 
clinngo his ministry, and rcvuke the fatal ordinoueen. 
'Hiit opinion, advanced by MesBicura Berliu-da-Vaui, 
Dujiin, Scbastiani, Pcrier, and Villcnuin, prevailed, with- 
out, liowcier, leading toon; result- TlioaatHiniblyeepa. 
rotcd without having dono any thing, without iuiving al. 
tempted any tiling liir that heroic people whoso blood 
was already flowing in torrents in tJic streets of IWis. 
But 1 mistake — they did sometliiog — iir lliey sgrced to 
meet again the ncit day. AT NOON, at Bl. Audr; dc 
I'uyravaBii'H, who, on M.Pcrier'a refusing lo throw open 
Ills mansion a second lima for uu assciiiLly of llio depu- 
ties, iiromplly offered them liis bouse, adiiiag, that Ibey 
should thers be under Ihe safeguard eif the fjcople. 

The lioalilitjca hotwee 11 tlie people and llie royal trooun, 
begun in the ewming uf the STih, were renewed on Die 
morning of the SBtb, and then for Uio flr»t lime assuqleJ 
Ihcl churaclcr of coniUnation and pertioaclt; which be. 
spoke u warfare on the issue of which woidd depend llie 
life or death of French liberl;. From that moment, oleo, 
Lafayette bound up his exisl«ico inspjaraUj' willi Uie 



tort! 



ht^ie of liberty. UeandM-LaffiUe' . „ . 

who arrived at the flaoe of iiitwling. a<BiD,te<if* 
took their Bcata,— silense sw>Boeded lenidiinMMt 
sionsr— they wcte, at hat, alHMt to wlj 
Iha prescrvii^ «f that bkartr fiir wUch _ , . 
been inalibctiiolyfi^UMs and dyjng diiiiigtt*M* 
anj-thirty hours. ■ ^^ 

1 ■hnJI OMT Kiraoa my. lecoUectiiBs, udtaltjf 
which, with Biy head leaning 00 the edge i^**^ 

tbU laree grvund Hoot apartmeitf, wban an «<■ 
tlH) detOniea af a people, or nthor Ibe JotivB^' 
Europe, 1 saw and hoard at Uwt awfid inoaKBl;iia< 
tbe bar of m; country ; I ahoH flioak wiltaul tal» " 
without fbsr ; 1 shaU relate the whok tnilb. 

M. Mau^n spoke fir«L Do ia the laao "'^ 
danger; he is Ihe orator of revolntion ; Dstunw*' 
himatribuneofthepeoplo. Ho Uaead ia bnai »» 
a fiiglitfid picture oflho situation cf Forii; i*^^ 
the wicked atlempts at tttu «ourt, the rMCsIa—''' 
poopU, Iboir combats, tbair suoceaaes, Ibait ^* 
llieir fuarsand their hapce. " Li«len,"Hd k',a~_ 



^ntlen 



;bewc 



mar b imi i — --, 
ofkWDglii«'i*T 
aeenioit,I»J.*" 



guud losCH Bisui, be 

revuhilien whicli colls' lipoo us lo act. ^ 

At litis weld — nvtiuiioa — aevcml d^rt«»'^ 
tiitealaiod In retire immcdialel;, 11 was M "rT 
of all the fcora that had found their way U> ""*^ 
Messieurs Charles Dupin, Scbastiani and Co™**, 
guished liiemsulvBB among the mwl »«'«"^^i 
legal order. " I protest agaiaat evciy art U" P" 
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yood the bouD^ of lesfdHj,** csolaimed M. Dnptn^— 

^'Whttl tpoak yoa«f raBistuMW?*' nid M. Sebastiaiti, 

with bnt and predpitatnn ; ** we Imto only to ooarider 

bow legal otter may be preeenrecL** - ** The elif hteet im. 

prudence,** added M. QuiaDt, ** would oomproinleo the 

jostice of oar cause. Our duty U nol, as w aseerted, to 

take part cither with or against the people, hot to be. 

oomo roediatori, to ebeck the popular rootement, and 

eonvinee the kin|f that hie mimeten have deoelved him.** 

A voice well Inown to the fciefcida of liberty neiw niade 

itsdf heard ; it was that of Lafayette, always eqOaDy 

ooarageoua aad skilfbl in brinyioif bade qdeetions to 

their traeprineiples. ^ I conchas,** said he smifinffv** that 

1 find it duicult to reooncUe i*gmHiy with the Mmi^Mt 

of the day before yesterday, and with the firinr ibr the 

list two days.** Then assominf the calm aosd solemn 

tone suited to the solemnity of tM oocaaon, he declan)d 

that a remBtntieift eertainly was at hand; and ptopoiod 

tfas innttSdislB eraation of a provisional g bu as ninw ity an 

idea wWoh was adopted sn b jeq ncntiy, tet ^rhieh as yet 

was too do e idod and patriots not to be rsfaided bya 

gfood many of his osUeafuos as at least prematnre* 

At tins momsnt, it was asBMNmosd that iie people liad 
earned the iielel4le.Vyie aHer aternUe ariMMge; hot 
the oonfliot continaed; the royal troops received reiiK 
(breemsnts, and it was ftared that they might affsin be 
netsrionsL This hraitat, howev^rvseemed to reiilvathe 
drooping courage of ssme of the champions of bgality. 
M. Guisot aon&mniBg the r—p9etfml letter popMed to 
be written to bn majwty, Cfaailea X^ was wiUinf ts in* 
imr ths risk of a protest of which he read the oirtline, 
tad in whidi fidetity to the lung vras still piofessed. 

This protest was adopted, notwi&standfaig the eottzaffe- 
MIS observBtioa of M. Laffitte, who declared it to be m. 
mffident and below tlie rigfatfiid daims of a people who 
^alrea<ty poured oat so mnch of its blood. 

M. Pdrier propoeed to send a deputatiaa to the Duke 
»f Rai^osst to obtein from him a trues, during whioh the 
Isputies raiflit ean^ theh: eomplaimimif to the &ot of 
he throne;* hot La&yette demanded that the dspotelion 
iioahk confine itself to ordering Marmont, in tae name 
»f the hnVf and upon his personal responsibtlity, to put 
Ji end to the firing. However, this deputstton was ap. 
lointcd ; it was oomposed of MM. P^rier, Lsffitte, Mau- 
foin, Loban, and Cr^rard* Lafikyette, visibly indignant 
it all these delays, whflst the bkiod of so many dtiaens 
me streaming arotnid him, cbdsied to Ids colleagues 
hat his name was ahready placed, by the oonfidtmoe of 
be people and with his consent, at thehoad of the insur. 
eetion ; that he ardently wished his determiafltioa should 
^tain their approbation; but that lytppen what mi^ht, 
IS considered himself as pledged in hsnoor to estal2ish 
m the following day his head quarters at Paris. 

Thus ended this first sitting, its whote result, a pro. 
Jamation without energy, wiUiout meaning, and which 
ras to be published— ON THE MORROW^. It was 
wo o*dook; ther adjourned to four at M. Bdrard's. 

M tour o'clock the deputies re-assembU4 at M. B^*. 
ard's. Bare my historical t«sk becomes more painfuL 
I have to retrace scenes which it would prtAably be bet* 
•r to obliterate from our parliamentary annal.«, but that 
hey must be preserved fer the instruction of posterity. 
Wy pen shall do its duty. In the sliort interval of flrns 
Ktween the first and second assembling of the deputies 
m the day of the 28th, ofl^a had takcsn another turni 
rhe patriote had been beaten »t several points ; ihe Ho- 
cUdc-VUlc, already twice token and r«:takon« boil re. 
naJned, at last, in the power of the royal troops, with 
jbom some brave citizens were again contesting it, but 
he combatants beigan to feel discouraged ; their exiorgy, 
or want of proper direction, was becoming exhausted ; 
^>^y was at its highest point, and tKo defeat of the 
'^opte generally ooQsideiied as inevitable. SliaU t dc 
slareit! Scaredy one half of the deputies who had been 
*««nt at the meeting in the morning, attended at that 
n the afternoon. The deputation sent to tho Duke of 
W;»» now reported to the assembly the insolent reply 
« titoi cut4hroat, who required tho submission of the 
*opte as a preliminary to any negotiation. This an- 
Tf «J«»ted the indignation ol*^ those dcputiea who were 
m vT ^}^^ country ; but it froze with fear the greater 
lumber of those gentfenicn who, in the mwUrt of thp rais- 
SlTfi!" "ance, thought only Iww to escape iadivida- 
^>y. the consequences of the ordinance which declared 
^ ??^ Mjato of siege. At ^Uis moment was brought 
*"® ^itKHamation agreed upon in the morning, and 



which severd of tho joomiatists bad printed after dlvcat. 
nig it of the servfle eapressjens to whroh fbar had clsJied 
it. And here 1 have fivsh weakncsMS ta sseocd : this 
pv(«DSt> so fbebiB, so unmeaning, was rejected, through 
the oonfl^ematien whioh had seised upon MM. Villemam, 
Sebasliani, and- BeithMle'Vattx toot <en» of tliese gentle^ 
men now daKd to entertain it; tlloy> wilhdiww, notwiih. 
standing tlie earnest enlMatietf «f several of tbdr cd. 
leag«iec» mh» impfossd them notta abandan their cosm^ 
tey on tfaa^rinkiof a. pMuipice. At that moooent, I^a* 
fa^stte deeUrsdr as he had drsadTddne in the msniing, 
his firm vesdntion ta throw Ms h&^and Ibrtune into the 
movement : and to establish his head qnarSsrs, a* day. 
break, at the Hotd-dcYUle, or at some other point in 
poasess iun of the peof^ 

The patriots had now stMoeeded n^ regaining fiissiBi 
sion of the iiotd.dc*Vllb; tbe^sriss sod the giMids had 
idroated over the bodies wfakdi stvewcd the Piaeo4le. 
Grdv«, the quay«, aiid the bridges. The nufdif s of tta 
depntiss a s ipMed waofsduosd to ten, whoft tlib lian»y 
mtdligenoe wasWa^gkttfaem. le sesivcd soasc needy 




tobaibsral. ThkgmViejisetofindipBoteBtatioBaonthe 
past of IC Hdiaitiani-, adio had again^ made his appear* 
snea ; and this dilatory imssdra might a^gain flE? e been 
rsiccted or postpsned, but for M. Laffilte« who^ wilih that 
truly dvis disinterestedness. snd coUragafor whidi bo m 
distmgtilihed, cut the nqsstioii abort, ly .aayiag, ** Let m 
adopt this proposd, gantleraenc. if we are mmqnishe^ 
thsy will charge uawith.fcliisiiMuil> and prote that ws 
wem only eigM in nmsdjcr; if are oonquer, be Assured 
thmr will be emdoos to Mknourledae the sigaaturask'* 

The dedaration was idoptad, and anbsar&ed, en pro- 
somption of patriotism, with aiKty^three padiameolary 
names, out of the foor hundred and thirty whidi tom- 
pose the Qiamber of Deputios. The name af lft> Dupin 
was iasertod at first; but it wo erased on M. Ma«|;uia's 
observing, that it would only be oxposing tbemsdvea to 
certain mid disa^seeaUa renHmstranoss* 

Another aMeting' wse appsinted fiir eight o*elock in 
the evening, at the houso. of M. Audry de Puyn^veavu 
This moetmg reproduosd aU the^ proQ& <Kf oourage and 
di the iymptoms of weakness that had marked those 
arhteh prseeded it A eonlest, whioh will never be ef- 
fknsd from my reeolleDtion, was waged betaseen MM. 
Lafayettp,:De Laberde^- Laffitte, Maagoit), and Audry de cumstance to sec the people recognising with transport 



»M alreiJif*" **y requires that I nhouM Ttii\ hi»rn, ibnl M. PCrl< r 
*>«, i aLETu'P**'** *" confidence, Ui offer Meveral mmtoim to Mnr- 
tet Jk I^SLrlS.*^*'' *• ^^ «»••• ^ ^e people \ 1i» «vei» urpcd 
»^R«Stur22Jr**5'*^*^ psain*snrtrui#s«io» w«tbi*tfIHifce 
"^ '^»«»«#(l imdc-itatce thia ikCfotiarkjin. 



Fuyraveau, on one side ; and Messieurs Sebastiani and 
MMun on the other. The former demanded that, cut. 
ting short so many shamdiil tergiversations, the depu- 
ties now at Paris, clothed in tlidr parliamentary cos. 
tuoMi and mouniing the tricolotnred eoekado» should 
place tliomadvea boldly at tho bead of the pecple; the 
latter ventured again to speak of legd order, of media- 
tisn* and of oopoesaiQns t» be obtained from Charles X. 
Thia was mnre than ihe eitiaen soul of Lafiiyotte could 
boar c h« rosa^ and demamled of his col)eagnast what 
post th^ assigned him in the napvo of the jcountrvt for 
that he was ready to occupy it on the instant, Tbe se- 
cede«s had departed * and the patriot deputies, now re- 
duced to five onW., bu^ resdved to raise a^[ain gloi^iously 
tha tciooktujEed 4l^ separated, After, ^pjpointing to meet 
aosJA at five Uia neict morning, at J^ LaffitteV; it was 
then midmgbt 

What a night was thi^ between the 26th and 2f)th of 
July 1 Not an eye wa» qloHcd in the great dty ; ali 
were stirring ; aU arpiin^ or working at the barricades: 
and as y^\ tjae deep silence wbieh rdgined in Paris was 
interrupted only by tho dull noise of the tearing up of 
the. pavemsntf the dghs of the wounded whom some 
friendly arm was reoQO«^eying.to the patcmd roof, the 
9iU sirs ? of the dtlzcn sddier, or that long ** $tniintlU^ 
prfn$x g^irde 4 touf .'*' which one hundred thousand 
men, on foot for liberty, passed from one to the other 
every quarter of ui) hour, ^q, the people pevcr appear- 
ed under so noble an aspect 

La&yette devoted this solemn night to the inspection 
of the barricades, which the instinct and foresight of tlie 
people bad established at all the threatened pomts ; and 
before each of these hastily-raised fortifications, ho could 
not help exclaiming in admiration of a combination of 
military dispositions which would Iiavc done honour to 
the aaj^acity of Vaubon. ** Who is it, then," repeated 
he witn transport^ — " who is it ttiat has taught them 
the art of war in one day, in one lUght ?** Between the 
hours of one and two in the morning, an old man, walk- 
ing with difficulty., presented himself, supported by two 
or three perfons, beiore the barricade which closed up 
the Ru€ Cadet y on the aide of that of the Faubourg 



the yiatui ca qu c tedtd inm a jcomd (La Tribune) 
which h:isrdatsd it with adntkabla. troths ""'Hdt,'* 
cries' the aentind; ^ corpord, oomo and.ff6eoiiadti«k'* 
(Thecerpoial was a workmg man.) ** You must oomo 
to the post, you £dlowa there; and yon ahaH tell m 
what keeps you abroad so late.'' ■ The group walk to* 
ward the poajt There each of the unlmown undsi^foes 
an examination, first, a man, weH stricken in yearsi 
of venerable countenance, and for whose passage H bad 
been necessary t»«Mkc fafsaehees in two <>r three of th# 
batrieadcs ; then; thsaoottier porssns, who appeared tis 
be uttdM his orders, «S'akle8-do.eamp. All thb sMear* 
ed very sus pici ous to the commandant, who sharply in- 
terrogated th^dd man. The latter roplkd ta himt 
'*' Oaptain, yud see roe mo«cd ta the very seiil at the 
^!>»at ad c whioh yen makta me witecaa; embimce me^ 
andkbowthatlamons of yowrakl oamrades.^ The 
eommandant bcdtatud. ''It is Gs«cral U&yette !*> 
sasd soma one Every mt9 flew into his arma; but the 
ocH nm s nd a nt ^ icsnnmg all his graiiity i *« Gendemeu," 
said he« '*ls«rsMJ'^— aadimmedlatdy dl foU into liae« 
and the General reviewed tlio post» as 4n the most regu- 
lar army." # 

ciLvrrER n^ 

Combats in Uie ronrning of the ^lUli — .\8|M)ct of PatIp— Heiols-m, 
proMiy, uTid Iniinanity of the nntriott — Lafjiyrlle hcminrd in bv 
«e Mjmi u«W>:«-.M««liig^ a^ M. LaAtte'f>— VtctoiV aedarin fiiir 
(be peuplo— Tbe deputle* whoui Utif iuieUigeiicec<mv(frts to n» 
CHUMi of iiNriy— Appoaciincc »>f M. LhSIUc's iiiaiiffii)ii>^nje 
inteninl dclails — l.ahiyctTe fepnira totlfc Hotel de-Ville — Piciuto 
iif IMS naw lieftd.i)ttiiv:en*-i.(tMtiilliitktt of tbm M ualetpal Com- 
a M »> B > in irat i t s sw ren— l^afaytiea fniotanuiimi to the 
army. 

The combat had recommenced at daybreak. La^ 
fiiyetta, in returning to his residence, through the Rue 
de Surcne^ aras blooked iu there for a few minutes by 
tho royalivt oorps wlpdi oc»cupied the oburch of La Ma- 
dtlatney and kept up a ooastant fire upon all that pror 
sented themsdves. The general, howerec, contrived to 
escape this danger ; and availing himself shortly oficr 
of a retrograde movement eflnect«9 by<me of tho enemy's 
posts, he made all speed to M. La£tleX wliitber he was 
accompanied by his grandson Jules dc Liasterie, M. Au. 
dry de Pujrravoau, C^lond Carltonel, and Captain (nou^ 
Colotid) IVx^ue. The cannon and musketry were roar- 
ing in all the streets contiguous to tliat through which 
Lan.ycttc was passing on loot It was an affecting cir- 



Dfontmartre. Here passed a scene, of which I borrow the h^rMci sj f rf<u 4 wi t the lower OBtrcmity ef the etrf 



the veteran of liberty, but saying only in a low voice, 
Viie LaftweUe I for Ibar of poinlmg him out to the sol- 
diers ofXhaik^ X.f and hastening to open the shop doors, 
in order that the barrieados might not obptruet his pas. 
sage. . Thusthrou^^h many dan^rs, and abundant proofs 
of the popular, solicitude for his safety, the g;eneral ur« 
rived at M. Lafuttc's, whither also repaved a number elf 
his odlcagtiesrand various deputations of brave citizens 
who came to take him and conduct him to the Hotel-de. 
Ville, rcoently carried and defiuitivcfy oceupied b^ the 
patriots. . 

t have paid that at daybreak the people and tlie royal 
troops had, on either side, recommenced hostilities with 
greet fury. In order to understand what is now goiiig 
u> take place at M. Laffitte's, and the new posture in 
which we shall find the gcnUemon of the Chamber put- 
ting themselves. It is requisite to call to mind the turn 
which the military operations had taken in the course 
of that decisive mornmg, and even before the assembling 
of the thirty-five or forty deputies which met at the 
mansion of their worthy colleague M. Laffitte, at eleven 
o'clock. 

A great number of parlid conflicts had been resumed 
with the dawn ; and, with the exception of the Hotel-dc- 
Villc, the approaches of tho Place-dcwOr^Ve, and the 
Boulevards 9t Denis and 8t Martin, fVom dl which the 
enemy had been rspdsed tfie day before, the struggle 
continued during the day of the 28th. Thcret o round 
the barrit^des, in the streets, in Ihe houses, 'under tlie 
porticoes of the churches, every where, were prc^^isdy 
repeated that mdtitadeofaoteof heroism, magnanimity, 
and contempt of death, which had already so distin- 
guished the preceding days. There we find barricades 
rising, as if by enchantment, behhid the soldiers occu- 
pied in attacking the barricade which intercepts their 
progress ; there we see women hurling from the win- 
dows paving stones, furniture, burning brands, in con* 
tempt of the balls which strike them bedde their infimts* 
oradlca ; children waving the triooloured flsa amid the 
volleys of grapa-diot, and ntshhag amongst the enemy's 
sqnadrona'to pcmiard the horse <» the cuirassier whom 
they cannot raadu I have scan than go gliding under 
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nta of one of the tmemy^ mni thns kill one of thow 
8<^di«rs coj^d ill steok, the weigiM of vrbom e?one wm 
sufficient to trmh them : I Imrs seen otfaefs hook them* 
Helves on the stirrup of a geiid*amie, and get tbettsolves 
hacked in Uiat potitioo,' while cndeavoaring to discharge 
a po^^et pistol at hisbrea«t* 

And how many instances of ^nerosity and humani* 
ty were aoen among these miracles of heroiam ! Who 
can ever Ibrget* the condact of those eacolleot females 
belonging to ihe lower claeses, wbo either in their 
hoQses, or at the corners of the streets, and exposed to 
the frspe shot, hastened to bind -tip the weonds of the 
workman struck by a royal bullef, and the soldier who 
had mntiktod a brother or that friend! And then, 
when ibrtnne had declared in favour of^the people, 
what an afibcting ei^i to behold the nomber of dwell, 
ing bousts, ' rhorchee, and theatres, which the piety <3i 
the citixene bad tranitforincd into hospitals! Here you 
would see the moustached, wounded Swisa lying be* 
tween two beds in which were young ^latriots who 
treated him as a ftiend, and to whorii the enrgeorts af- 
folded the same assistanco. 

However, after a few hours* dci%y strife, every pro* 
bable chance of victory wtfa on tnc side of the people. 
Already several battalions of llio line had separated 
from the royal army ; f he guard and the Swiss alone 
ibught with spirit; but suoccHsively drivcft from the 
situations they occupied the previous day, in the eentrc 
of the capital, they retreated towards the liouvro and 
the Tuilcrics. On the other band, the patriots finding 
themselves abandoned by the deputies, whose xourajre 
^ they had so ofVen, bat so vainly, endeavoured to excite, 
came to the bold determination, on Wednesday even- 
ing, of proclaiming a pmvwiofial government, whid^, bv 
their own private authority; was comrposfcd of MM. 
Lafeyelte, Gerard, and Choiseul. Some crcdrrlous citi- 
leens having presented Ihemschres at the Holel-de-Ville, 
to hold a co-nmtmic«tion with this flctHionn power, the 
sentinels repulsed them whh the?e word«: Noonk mum 
pass ; the jirvvintmal gotemmtnt are in cDnferrnce. This 
government, which, m rcafilr, only existed in the inm- 
gination of a few patriots, produced upon the public 
mind ihe most beneficial ofTcct. Whole companies of 
the national guard made their appearance, in uniform, 
with arms and drums at their head; the people, embold- 
ened by these rallying signs, and now being convinced 
that they w ere no longer abandoned to themselves, 
rushed with confidmce upon the forcoa of despotism ; 
the popular attack assumed regularity on all sides, 
numerous columns formed and marched to attack the 
enemy, under the command of thfe students of the 
Polytechnic school, generals of ttrcnlyi as a citizen 
poet has appropriately termed them ; hi short the Pa- 
risians rushed ou to tne combat as to a certain victory; 
the event was no I >nger doobtfuK 

Such was the situation of afl^irs on the 3^h, at ele- 
ven o'clock in the morning.' At that hour the meeting 
appointed at' M. Laf!itle*s took place; and it maybe 
easily conceived that it was more numerously attended 
than those of the preceding days. The reflections of the 
nigi»t had operated wonders on the minds of many: 
such or such a deputy, who the preceding day was a 
determined Ugaliste, now returned with feelings of in- 
dignation, and pierced to the quick by the horrible ob- 
Biinacv which the Bourbons manifested in Kpilling tlie 
hluod of their subjects: the act was atrocious ! Thu» suc- 
cessively reappeared M M. S^basliani, Berthi-de-Vaux. 
Gerard, Dupin the elder, Guizot, and many other of 
the champions of the respectful complainings {doleances 
respect ueusrs^) tlic revocation of ordinances, and legali- 
ty at any cost. 

From daybreak, or rather from the coinmencomeut of 
the night, M. LeffiLtc^s hoiel had beoq^ne the rallying 
point of the patnoli<, the oeutre at which all the contra- 
dictory and confused iatejligoacq of the events passing 
in di&rent poj^ of Paris arrived, and whence the few 



* It was a boy of ttxtecn, sntt^ wKh a dou1)Ie*ban«Iled goti 
and Apsir of pislola, UmA first opsood His galas of lbs Loavrs tn 
ikmfmfle. 

AqoUmt boy of the samo age, a pupil of Ibe Orpluui Hospital, 
Dsmed Piorre Charles Peiil-P«i«, was ihe first to scaH;, in tpite of 
' the Are of th« ro>.il guards and the Swi.«, another of the troo 
•^stfls of ttio Liouvrs. 

Near him anotlHsr young man, of eighteen, named Charles 
Bourgeois a locksmith of Rocioi, in the dcpiiruueut o( the Ar- 
dennes, abnbed upoo the colonnade, Amied'wiih pistoh whhout 
loadlag (for bb powier was expanded) to ptaot there the irieoloar- 
e4 flag. Five Bwks porsaetl him. and wouadad him witb tbeir 
bHyonrts, but did not succeed in kiliing bini. 

I'he loss of the royal troops could never be exactly estimated. 
That of ibe pairiotn aiBouiit*^! to nhout «iz thowutad; of whom 
from a tbotltfltkito tiveK-s lH|iMl|*td- wen kilM. and Hm rent 
trouodv!. 



meas«ree taken were coounomcated in diffiBrent dirM* 
tieoa. It was a surprising sight to behold thoao OMif nifi* 
cieot apartai«nta filled with riches, thoee tablet fovered 
with plates the cheat containing miilioos, a crowd oon- 
tinually renewed of strangers, workneo, sold jert, rich 
and poor, moving about in the midst of all thi^ day and 
night, and at a xootheot when socioty appeared in a state 
of dissolation ( yet not a crown pieoe, <uor a tea apooo, 
was carried away by laen wbo could have dooa so witb 
perfect impunity. Even without a oeat or shoes, worn 
out with fiitigue, trembling witb anger, the soldiera of 
liberty asked ibr cartridge!, for ovdare* for bommandora; 
and somethnea for a morsel of bread ; but th9j caw 
neither the gold nor Uie other precbua objeota acattar* 
ed on all sides, seeming to tempt tbeir heroic poverty. 
0»oe again, tbe people^ iktt trtie people^ thoM of the 
barricadce, never appiaared to such aidvantagB. 

It wai alao at M. Laffitte's that Osi patrioU of the 
depart meats nearest to the oapilal^ hail prooceded, to 
ask inatnidiQM, wlueb tbo honcMirabla li ef iu ty iasaed ib 
this abridged form: Ikge to M wri^tiim^mnd^ tfnttd 6e, 
come tO'ihM mtsistatue tf Pars0. fMh ware, for aoaiaaQe^ 
thoea received by Ihe tnarf or of li«u»n« wbov en the 
first iateUigeBce «f the oiiltnattoaa, bad oooMi to^offbr to 
the capital tbe aid of the patiiotie city jover wbioh be 
presided. Tliia .brave cititen imniediatdy sOI off, a»* 
companiod by the iionorablc M. CareU to ifUtirrecttMi> 
fte tha city of Rouen, the inhabitaat^of whiob b*d 
manifested, on this oecasioB, «o prompt, ao aobie, and ao 
determined'a tpirit. Tbe deapatehea interoepted by tbe 
patriots^ tbe -demanda foe -salb«eoadiicta and passports 
mode by the fot«ago «mbasaadar8« ware also aiddcened 
to M. Li^tte, to whose bouse aoaM prisoners belonging, 
to iho royal troops ivd been broogbt^ Of this number* 
among others, ware tiirae ataCefficerts MM." Roaz, de 
$«frant and smother, who, gratehil for the boepttaiity 
whieh bid been granted tiram* and for the core whicii 
had been taken- to spare theit liirea, aoknowledgcd to 
their hoei that at iha "very moment they bad tallea iote 
the handa of the Parisians, the staff were fbdibarating 
upon what measarca sfaaold be taStan to semd two Imn- 
dred sokHers, in the diagniae ef warkiofif moA^ to BOiwrUp- 
en M. Laffitte, and bring him to the foot of tha oelumta 
of the Place Veudome, where ha was to be instantly abet. 
After remaining forty*eight boors in the-dwollto^ of 
the man tlicy had oondenuied to death, these eapedlt»ue 
judges were preeonted with apparel, by meaiw of which 
they were enabled to leave his naansion and mix un«. 
obwrved among the crowd. 

It was in the midft of this tum«lt that the meeting 
nf the 99th took ptftoe, at which tbirty^ight or fbrty 
deputitta were prevent. M. Laffltte presided, and hiving 
explained the sittiation of the' insnrrectionary move- 
ments, insisted upon the necessity of giving them a 
proper direction) be then requested M. Maogotn to 
express his opinion. The latter spoke with tfto same 
patfiotTsm, the sanre energy which he hadahown on the 
preceding days, aAd concluded with saying, thct as the 
deputies had remained behind the peojSe, they muat 
now at least endeavour to overtake them by organising 
without delay a provisional gfovomment. A great 
number of citifeuns continually arriving from tlie Hotel* 
de-Ville, pressed for this measure, which was neeesea* 
ry to prevent the wheel of fbrtohe iVomr again turtitdigt 
but there still were timid persons who hesitated At 
length Lafiiyctte arrived, and having offered to accept 
the command of all the military forces, the question 
wa?* set at rest. I must also state, that General Gerard 
immediately declared, that from tiiis moment, he should 
be happy to serve under the orders of Lafayette: it 
was agreed that the direction of the active operations 
should be immediately confided to htm. 

Lafayette requested that a civil commission, eompoa- 
ed of deputies,' should be formed, btit he declined the 
honour of naming* them himself. His colleagues then 
appointed MM. Mauguih, Laffitte, de Schonen, Audry 
de Puyraveau, Lobau, and Casiuiir Perier, as Munici- 
pal Commissioners, entrusted with the direction of gen- 
eral affairs. 

The Ijouvre and the Tuileries had just been carried, 
afler an obstinate resistance on the part of the guard 
and the Swiss, and prodigies of vafour on the stde of 
the people. This people, still the same, walked as con- 
querors, through the palace of kings, and there, as at 
M. Lafiitte's, at the Hotel-dcVillc, as at Saint Cloud, 
in every place, it was a Spartan army in the palace 
of Xerxes. As the price of their victory this people 
only wished to place a corpse upon the throne of 
Charles X.; not the smallert article was abstracted 
from this splendid habitation. At another point, 
the fif\h and fifty-third regiments of the line, pre- 



vailed upon bytli«4fltaBattesof OAoef M.Liffitts'sbra. 
thora, who hid the boldneaa to throw bimsslf iaio the 
ssidst of the soldiers, had just deUebed tbsMehtt 
from tha royal troops ai|d returned to their btrrtcb, on 
condition of kcapiag their arma, and that they iM 
not be oonapelled to fight agaiaat their eomradM. 

The ooaabst no longer oo«tin«ed except agtiati thi 
guard and the Swbw, wbo were retreating ia every 4 
reciion, whan this meeting of the 39th tsrniiDaM; n 
woa than that Lafoyetic, tK>noared with the eoafidoM 
of the people and tbe approbation of bis oaHetmi, 
proeoeded to the HoteUfo-Vilie. This iMich, btfto- 
omphal* half 'Warlike, presented a saperb spectMlc. 
Imagine an immense crowd of etttasns armed, or vitk 
out armat pressing to their breast* the veteran of liier. 
ty; the miogfod shoata of ykalmfMlionl Vtecis/^ 
s/le/ the noiaeof numeroita partial corol«ta wUcfavnt 
still taking place at tha barricadea, in tbe streets, in ik 
housea; hear the aodamationa of a paopla akadoid 
for three days to their own direction, and aov sNi^i 
genetalfcsaiina who reminds them of Mij vean sf as- 
bats in fovourof liberty t five hundfed Iheosasd mc 
wotneB,.aodohildi»n linW ihe atfoats, ieaaiBg frai Ue 
windovtCv aAflcdiag upon the soofk, waviuf tbeir kii- 
kflirQliiefis and naJdng tha oi|Mttl nsooBd vith ihab 
oi hnniiiiSBS and hope \ iiaagaAe aH this, and yss ri 
have hot a faiat idaa of thepopdiar ueeitameat vU 
givetad. the passage of Lafiiyotl^k 

When the procasaioB, slowiy atkaneing n tbiBdii 
of Uwse danae crowds, bad arrivod ia the llae in im, 
a Slower of trieofonred ribbons antiraly cowirf ih 
party that asrrotHKM l^afoyetta. The geaani tsm- 
dmtely mawntad the tfwaa cokHira, and aU tkai vk 
oaold obtain a portion of tha patriotic gift fsHimi )m 
example. At the Grdve, the psopla presoie^ ms 
wounded persooa to Laihyatte, and ho presisi liiea if 
bis bosam. Having, at length, arrived at the Holdi^ 
Viile, where ha waare.eived by Ganaral Dobourg.vli 
had taken possetston, and hy CaloMal ZioMDec, viwy 
already organised a sU^ bhi brai cere wests ^Axis 
triouhjoted ^^ upanc tha towar of that sadsot ciAa 
and the folMstag proclamation was placardsd epa ts 
walbrof tha capital:-^ 

** My dear foUow-oitiaciM and brare esanado, 

"* The coofidenoe of the peofrfe ofPsris ca&i bk «k 
nfioretetliaeoannand of the public force. Witbjojoi 
devotodnesa 1 have accepted the power that kashm* 
trusted to aae, aad now, as in 1789, 1 foel myieiran^ 
in the apnebatkm of ra^ honourable cdUatfiMi a« 
asaemUad 4a Paris. I ahaH makeaoprefsiisns rffci: 
my opiilieiia are known. The conduct of the Paiiss 
popubrtieo, dariag those last days of tiisl, resdortf 
more thaa ever aroud of being at its iiead. ' 

^. Liberty ohall triumph, or we wiU periih tef 
*^ l%edB mftrti ! Viot iapa^ti 

Layfaycttc was now witMirt flje waft of t^ ' " 

Hotef-de-Vifle, whcrr, fSrty years before, a i ifcef ; " 

tion had placed \&m at the head of th*" Tv\iM(itf • ! 

Some one wishing to ^how him the waj . * • Vow 

about the pflace," he said, With n syiile, w^ ? "thw** 

ascend the great staircase. W: ..♦ a 'v^^x^^ ''"'*! 

head-quarters of liberty pr^'tii it- VVhif mTf*7»<* 

lections were Hitermincicd with o'h"-> Jf^ P> v^r^ 

Those immense halls, filled v*qth f -rwSs < ( ofam^i 

every class, of every age; tho-e comb tints, intoJH*** 

by victory, intcrestfeig by their vi^fraiiH?; Aosc banPj 

covered with fleur-de^is, coolly torn fo pieces; tbeljj 

of Louis XVni. thrown upon tfie floor ; that ^^^ 

X. dashed to atoms ; those citizen soldiers «rrivinfn« 

all sides to announce the def^t of the eneniie« of ntoj. 

the carrving of the Ijouvre, the Ttiilcries, andtlicw I 

racks of Babylon, bringing fte colours and dnOT 

along the cannon which 6iey had forcibly talf« p* 

the soldiers of Charles X.; orders dictated in bade,* 
A^^.t^*^\.^A :~ ...^.^ j:...^:.... a^ ^.....^^ .«<1 tuna » 




de Grieve covered with ammunition wagjfoas and I"*" 
arms ; the whole Polytechnic school m btttle v^l- 
elsewhere pious hands already digging tbe ft*'' 
the heroes of Hbcrtjl^; in short, Sns <»»*|P;fJ^ 
popuhir tumuH and a real battle 8|rainst ^^P^jJJ 
troops and generals, resolving itself mto a inpl|j|**i 
attacks of "posts and partial successes: all ^ I^T^ 
vivid and animated by the consciousness of a P* 
umph, presented a spectacle worthy the pen of a*^**^ 
or a Sailust ^. ^ 

The commission arrived at the HoteWe-rw^^ 
occupied themselves aboat tbe rooi* P****^ ^T j, 
the service, whUe Generals Gerard ind PiJ« ^ 
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specting the different points of defence, ob a general and 
decisive attack from the enemy was still expected. And 
lucb, indeed, was the inteotion of the court, whose co- 
Iiimns began to move, and they oiily abandoned this new 
attack on observing the measures taken by the people to 
give them a warm rciception. In tlie night between 
Thursday and Friday, the bivouacs of the people were 
again disturbed by the appearance of some troops ; but 
fighting had ceased in Paris ; and hostilities were only 
continued, and that but faintly, in the Bois de Boulogne 
and on the line of retreat of the royal troops, which were 
concentrating at Saint-Cloud. 

One of the first cares of Lafayette was then to address 
A proclamation to the army, in order to tranquiUisc it 
respecting the feelings entertainpd towards it by the 
nation. 

Thus ended the active operations within the circuit of 
the capital. I now return to tlie Hotel-dc-Villc. 



While tha military chiefs were taking measures to con- 
solidate the victory gained by the people alon«, and the 
municipal commission and the commlMaries charged 
with the different departments were recognlaSnr the 
general service, a small poition of the Chamber of De- 
puties, assembled at M. I^:fiitte*e, was occupied in-settling 
the new order of things* A deputation composed of MJM. 
d*Argout, Semonville, and Yitrolles, had presentod itself 



debated at the Hotel-de-Villc, while, at M. LaflitteV, tb« 
deputies were almost tmanbnctis for choosing the Dukd 
of Orle&ns; or rather for procliriming that olimee, iilrtarfy- 
prepared by-the effbrts and secret manttarr^ of the lion- 
ouraUe banker. 

Before I return to Lafayette and to the mtiAicipa} tofn- 
missioQ, I must relate what had taken place at M. 
LaflSttc's, in the interest of Louis Philippe. Already, on 



at the Hotel-de-Ville, to treat in the name of Charles X« jtho Friday, at a very early hout', sctenu mtimate itiendsy 



CHAPTER V. 

Ttie Orfeanlrt party— M. L.sat«1a at ks haad-^fk effiiris«l«ffta| 
ibirieou years to place Um Duice of Orleans on itie ^bnmc— His 
secret comiuunicu'iont wiib Neuilly, on tb** night ol Tue««Itty 
' and on the foUowing days— The Uuke of Orleajw pitsees the 
>t|^ in a mnumer booM In Ms psrk tu avoid being awi4erB«-^ 
Arrival Aftlie eftvoys vt' Charles X. at |b« U«>lttKde-Vilk an* at 
Laffltte** mctHing— In what manner ihey aru received— The 
Friday meeting at M. Lalfitte*fl— Presence of sofue peers— The 
deputies aasembte at the Pahitff>Boai%eii^Tlitfy invite the Duke 
tif Orttaaa to becoftne Li«ttieaant*ge«crai^Iie doet not accept 
theh-nffitf until after. privaiely consullins Friace Talleyrand- 
Anecdote. 

The only real government was at the UotcI-de-Ville, 
the only lever which could work, the only authority that 
possessed the confidence of the people, the onl^ one that 
could settle society, shaken to its very foundation. The 
cojnbat was over, and it was now only necessary to con- 
solidate the victory : ^ere the victors robbed of its fruits ? 
My readers will decide : I do not determine ; I relate 
events. But, in order to imderstond subsequent occur- 
rences, it is indispensable to return for a moment to the 
[V^ceding days. , . 

On the first appearance of the ordinances, some person? 
le voted for many years to the interests of the House of 
Orleans, had conceived the project of ovorturnin^ the 
ilder branch by means of the yoipsger^ and all their ac- 
ions during the three days* struggle tended to that re- 
mit. This termination was more particularly the ruling 
ric V of M. La;ffitte. The Duke of Orleans was at Neuilly, ' 
^w«ea the court, which committed an. error in not sum- 
aontnjr him to Saint Cloud, and Paris, to the insurrec- 
ion oi whidi he was a c^Nuplete stranger. As early as 
Wednesday, at ei^ht oVIock in the mofping, jVL Lafiitte, 
who had only araved «. few hours before, sent for the 
lecretary of the Duchess of Orleans, M. Oudart, desired 
ban to porooeed to Neuill/ to inform the pcinec of the 
laeeting -of the deputies which was- U} .take place at noon, 
la the hoMJie -of M. Aodry de Pu^rayeau, and to suppli- 
)ato bit j-Qfral higaeas' ta bo on his guard against the §Jb-' 
(bvapts <i£a— aafiitw^ Thhi overture, which undoubtedly did 
ioi eonfine «ts^ to simply prudential advice, was mode 
m the W^daesday i]iorian|r, at « time wJioa nothing 
lad jet been dadoed; his highness reflected, but gave 
mly slight utt&ranAI t»hi» thooghts* Tb^ Duke of Or- 
eviSf bowereiv w^i^alive to the tender solicitude of J)l.' 
I«affitt0, and mcmi^thiHM^hoondesoensionto liis banker, 
te put himBolf W ih« uit«nvenience of passing n whole 
uight iia M flumrner ho^m <kiosque) in a rotircd part of 
us pork, and aiHXiMl which vigilant and faithful fiends 
recc watchir^ On tbs Thnrsday momio^, M- I«afttte 
igain sent "^ Oudait ta Nanlily « his odirioe was of a 
DovB .ppesMng oniiu^'lihe ii»£inned the frince of what 
lad token |4ace4t the meetings of ilie pmviotis dii7,.of 
be ^xaiqicmtion «f the peopte agMsl the elder branch, 
>f the ^ievelopement of eients^ of th^ momentous state of 
kSoirs, and the neoesatty that the Duke of Orleadi ahonM 
nake tq> hia mind, within twen^-fbui^ hours, ieakher to 
•vear a «orown, ^r receive a passpoct It is said, that his 
oval higimese no longor hesitated, but czploinfld him- 
w this time in suoh a mannet as to convinoe his par- 
isans of ins determination to Vn&ke the tery uruel sapii. 
ice they cequtf^ of his polriotitm ; in fine^ the die wtm 
»•(« andtho Duke of Orleans oendtmned himself tn plaoe 
qion his nitison head that oro«ui of thorns to whigh, as 
yverynne.kMPWflih^ had neverjraised his ambition. Thus 
tf . LaffiCle, who had exchanged seireral mesaages with 
he Dn^ ofOrinans in the oanne of Wedhetday and on 
he Thursday n>omin^ had already adrcdtly prepared 
he mtnda of ihn deputies and some members of the pro- 
risional government in favour of the lieutenancy-general 
>f the Dnfce of Orleans, at the time whf»n Lafkyetto and 
he municTpal commission CFtobiished themselves in the 



and announce to the commission the revocation of the 
ordmanees and the appoinlnient of a new ministry^ of 
which MM. Casimir P^rier and Gerard formed a pfcrt. 
These envdys v^ere introduced to the mimidpal conmns- 
sion, and Lafityette was requested to be present. The 
answer was not delayed t the people had fought t»tbe 
cry of D<jiu>n with tfie Bmffbont ! it was now too late ; 
tiiose Bourbons had ceased to reign. This is wlMit MM. 
Lafkyette, Audry de Ptiyraveau, and Maugnin declared 
hi a formal manner to the arabassa(k>rs firom Saint Cloud, 
in the presence of M. P^rier, who remained silent. The 
royal commissioners were going to retire, when M. do 
Semonville, having adthfessed Lafayette, Uie latter asked 
him if the Bourbons had ftdopted the trioolenred eoekide i 
and' upon his answering that it was an hnpertant step, 
the ff^eral replie^ that if they fl^lt any retuctsnea they 
might dispense with so d«ing, as it was now too late ; or 
that an was over. ' 

On the Ibllowing day,' M. de Sussy, bearing a letter 
fl-om M. de Mortemart, Charles th*- Tenth's newly ap- 
pointed prhne minister, together tvith the rerooation of 
the ordinances, found Lafkyette surrounded b^ hie ofi- 
cers and crowd of citizens. ' ^ We may put oorsel^es 
quite at esM,'* said he to M. d6 Sussy, *« I am here with 
my friends, from whom I have no secrets ;" and opening 
the packet, the contents of which he read alond : »* Well," 
said he to the people, "what awrwer shall we give?** 
** No more transactions with them," was the cry on all 
sides ! ** You hear," continued Lafiiyotte ; **U ig too 
UUey Shortly alter, a flag a truce in the ptftrk« ^sause, 
who had been sent to' tlie regiments- that defended the 
court, had rettirned to say, ^at <be oommendbr of the 
royal troops at the bridge ^fBaint Cloud, C(AnpIained 
that no explanation had been entered into since the revo. 
cation of the drdlnances, and denumded a Mitegorical 
answer. Laiayette instantly sent hiih back with a note 
couched in these terms : 

"I. am asked for on explicit answer respecting the 
situation (J^ the royal family since its last attack upon 
the public liberty, and the victory of the Parisian people ; 
I will give it frankly; it is, that all reconciliation is 
impossible, and that the royal &mily has ceased to reiffn. 

" LAFAYffrTE." 

Seeing. that their proposals had been xeoolutely re- 
jected by the men of the Hotel-de-YiUe, the commisston- 
ers of Charles X. had hofied to meet with a move ^tvoora- 
ble reception at M. Laffitte'^ On the 9tk, at ten o^ckck 
in the -evening, M. 4*Argout had preaented hhnaelf to the 
members oi ttie ChamW who wtore aasondbleA at the 
house Qf that deputy, and iMtd decla^ to thcnv that ht 



such as MM. Thiers, Larcguy, and Bflgnet, had repah-ed 
to his house to concert measures to ensure the succesti 
of^ this grand intrigue. It was there, even before tho 
wishes of the deptrties had been consulted,' that a pro- 
clamation was drawn up, calHng the Duke of Orleans 1o 
the lieutenancy-general; there also the most proper 
means were determined Upon to induce the influential 
journals to enter into thw combination. This Mttlc 
etmnriUa of a new kind only Jefl the saloons of M. 
Laffitte, in drdet to work upon a meHing of patriots as- 
semUed at the restaurateur, Loinflcr's, and in which 
the general opinion that prevailed wate, that a» the pee^ 
|dc alphc 'had conquered, tlie people ought to be eon- 
suHed first oftdl. * 

About ten o'cikSdfc, almost all the deputik^ptcecnl in 
Paris assembled at M. Laffittc^; some peersriflifb repaired 
thither ; among tlicm was the Xhike de Bt^6^e, who 
spoke at glreat lMigl3i ttpdn tlie excited fiJdhiga of the 
j»ople, and iSkt dan|i?r8 of a republic. THcse dangcn», 
mtentlonally exaggerated by M. Dnpx^, prodiided general 
anxiety, of which M. Laffitte skilfodly took ad^'antii^, 
in order to propose the election of the Didie of Orieans , 
as the (xrAy means of settKh? imcertainties,' aKd* arrest- 
ing the torrent This opinion expreMed fbi* t}i^ first 
time in an official manner, produced some asiodikhmMtv 
and met with opposition ; but M. Ddpin supported ft \Vi^ 
so much eloouence and energy, that from this moment 
it became ctident that the measure which had the' ap- 
pearance of beinff" merely deliberated upon, was nothni|f 
lew than a plan already oettled between the prince and a 
party at the head of which M. Laffitte had placed him- 
selC Ntfvartfielcs^, mnch indcdsion still prevailed, and 
the discussion was becoming more animated*, when the 
^ext^rotw champion of the house of Orleani! observed,* in 
a solemn manner, ^t the proper phice for the dcputl&s 
of France, reconstitutihg the government of a great Em- 
pire, was th^ B&hiis.BoQi4>on, and not Uie eabinet Of a 
private individual. Tliis advice prevailed ; it was sctitled 
that ill two houts they should meet in their ordinary 
pldce of sitting, and the Orleaniststook advantage of tlub 
ihCcmd to itdonble their efforts and bribes. 

However on the opening of this memorable sittJlkf / 
opinions appeared mor.c diiScted than ever ; every system, 
with the exception of a republic, found partialis ; they 
spoke, by tiims, of (he Duke of Orleans, the Ddk^ de Bor- 
deaux, the Duke of Angouleme, and even of Charles X^ 
who, incredible as it may seem, still had an e\ment ma- 
jority in bis fkTonr. It was at this: dOcikiVe moment 
that BT. Sebastiaiii was heard to exclaitni spddking of the 
tricoloiitied flag that had been hoisted at the Hotel-de. 



tion of a ministi^ apmpodod of persons well knolim and 
acceptable to the country ; that tlun|^ beiMf mm bcought 
back to the state, whanee the violation o^w charter had 
forced them, Charleo X. did net doubt that the national 
reprftssenfotion woiild mediate, in order to place the 
people again under his authority. . The %mm%t of M. 
Laffitto was as peremptory as tl^t of La%ett)e at the 
Hotel.de.ViUe had been i '* War has settled th^ affair," 
said he, to M. d'Argout ; '» Chatied X. is no longer king 
of France;." M. d'Aigout withdrew aftor in Torn iMist- 
ing upon ti^ guorasitees of inviolability 'Urith Whioh, in 
his ciphuon, the oonsUtMbnal order a^ c r ic qn e d ■ the 
king's person, A foir minufeM ofler, M. ForbinJanaoii, 
camo to annowiiv^ that hi» brother an4aw, the Dnke de 
Mort^ntfTt^ (e«|ii(Bt»d a lHt&<cQniktct in oi|der toappear 
before l^ie m^elinff of d0put«9«; This demand waa ooili- 
plipd with, and M. Loiitto alo»e rooMinod chugod to 
answer the ovoctiu^ of the new pcnsideMt of tha srtiif lil 
of Charles tho Tenths ministets^ bat M. cb MortomuM 
did not mak^ hi* afpearanoo* 

From this moment, the cause of the eMer branch of 
the Bourbons was irretrievably lost, not only by the will 
of the people, but moreover by the determination of the 
two centres of a<^on that had taken possession of and 
directed the mofenent The Hotel^dcTille and the 
LaflittB moetmg agreed as to the definitive expulsion of 
the reigning ftmily, hat not so as regarded the form of 
government hereafter to be adopted, nor as to the new 
dynas^to be oleoled, These vial (questions were warmly 



. ^ ^ ^ ^. ^. Ville: The only national flag at thvt time %• th^ wtite 

can^ m Ac noma of the^ kmg, hu master, to owiwmce flag i It was also upon this occasion that M. de Sussy, 
to them the revocatKm of the ordinances, and the ibr««. tmsuecessful at the Hotel-dc-Ville, came ta nre^nt to 



pre^nt 
the Chamber the revocation of th^ Ordihaiiees and the 
fbrmation of a new ministry,- imdsting, but to AO pur- 
pose, as ft may be supposed, upon M..Laffitte's delivering 
these appointment; to those for wAom they tt^ere intended. 
The prittcip«;l object of this meedbg wis ^0 j^dss the 
deefaratien which was to oafli thO Duke of Orleans to the 
Ifentenancy-general of the kingdom. A comttiittee had 
been appointed to present a report tb^ the ChaMer upon 
this important measure; and they had' adided^ to their 
mrinber scvcnU members of the Chamber of Peer:*, 
among whom vras the Dnke de Broglle.- X warm dis- 
cussion arose in this conttnittec, composed o^ depatics 
and peer?, as to the prinefple upon wbidk Oto throne was 
to be declared vacant : die jpcera and some deputies in> 
sisted upo|i the ab^lute iiec^shy 6f Caking as an exolu. 
sive basis the abcficationi Of CbarJes ^^^ ttnd the renuncia- 
tion of the Duke d'Angbifleme. . 

▼tolent agitation prevailed wUfioui as well as with- 
in the Chaniber. New machinations, darkly preparing, 
were rumoured about, in ordfer to make the Chamber 
postpone its decision : it was averted that an important 
personage, recently raised t>y Charles X. to the presi* 
dency of (he council of ministers, had been met upon 
the* road to Saint Cloud; and iiidOed this report had 
been oonfinncd at the Hotel-de-Ville, by diflbrent pa- 
triotSi upon whose depositions a warrant was issactd 
against M. Cassimir P^rier. Whatovci may bo tlie 
liuth of this circumstance, geiierat uneseinei*e prevsiT. 
ed, when the President of the Chamber, M. Laifitto, in- 
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fbrQQodpr wbal was takio^ |)Uce in Uio CominiiM>ion, 
mad jjeldio^ UiUt9 puUic impationoe, «oat a secretary 
to invite tb^in ti) repair iimiiediaiely ta tht inoeting', 
informing them tliat if* they deferred any longor, tlio 
dopuUo» would comnenoe the dcliboratbns without 
tjieu. This bold- and skilful measure put an end to 
the ioiportunities ot* the legitimati^ts, and to the uncer* 
taiaty of. tho a^ypreliaoHtve. The proclamatiitn was de- 
tormioed upon, exactly as it ajipe^xed in tho Moniieur 
of- the following day. 

M. da MortemarL with wliom an appointment had 
.been made to repair to tho Cha^nber, did not coine. 
The pailiamcutary niind was, liowcvor, so nucb di^pos* 
cd to Carliun, that it may be inferred, hod tliis dipio* 
inatist been present, he could still have drawn a majo- 
rity into a determination that would havo destroyed for 
peer the Chamber or tho rerolution. The axldress, 
however, of tlie deputies, calling the Pnke of Orleans 
to the lieutenancy .general of tha kiagdpmt was signed, 
and tlie^victory reniaioed to that prince. - 

A depatation was appointed to present this message 
to the Duke of Orleans.- It repaired to the Palaif-Roy^ 
.al about eight o'clock in th« eyemng; the prince -was 
sini at i^eaiUy. The deputation wrote tq hiuo, inform- 
ing him of iQtf mission with wh'^ M>ev were entrust.! 
ed, and comroanicatiog io him tlie decision which. tho 
deputies had jjust come to. His royal iHghness immA- 
dialcly proceeded on foot io Paris, whece he arrived at 
eleven o^clock,. accompanied by Coboel Berihotx, now 
aide^le.camp to his majesty. At eight o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, the de;:utatiou were informod that the 
prince was ready to receive tUcm.^ At nine Uiey were 
admitted into hu presence. They were AIM. Gallot, 
Berard, Sebastiaoi, Benjamin Deleseort, Dochaffau, and 
Mathieu Dumas. 

I must call the attention of my readers to all tho cir- 
cumstances of tliis interview, bccao^ they axe of unde- 
niable, authenticity, and of a nature ta turow a strong 
light u£9n subsequent eventH. 

M. Berard addressed him, and dcvek>ped, at full 
len^tli, the motives of general interest as conceiiMKi the 
nation, and of private interest witli^ regard to.thie prince, 
which, according to the orator, made it imperative on 
the Duke of Orleans to accept tlie reins of government, 
under the provisional title of Lieutenant-general of the 
Kingdom. 

IVL. Sobastiani maintained a different opinion, and 
taking for his argument the respect due to legitimacy, 
the precarious state of affairs, and .tho possible event of 
the return of the royal family, ho asserted that the 
Duke of Orleans ought to de(;Iine, witJioat hesiutiou, 
the offer that was made him. M.Benjamin Delessert, 
adopting the opinion uf M. B<§rard, whose arguments he 
enforced by entreaties, conjured the prince to save 
France from the anarchy and civil war witl) which she, 
was threatened, and his own family, frorn tlie imminent 
ruin which his refusal would not &U to p(oduce. 
Kever had M. Delessert spoken with so much coavic^ 
tion and persuasion. 

Hesitating, and evidently overpowered by ^or and 
by hope, the Duke of Orleann spoke, at groat leDgUi,of 
his family connections with Charles X. He wound up 
bis speech by saying, that he could come to no deter- 
mination until he had consulted a person )vho was not 
%i hand; and his royal highness went into bis cabinet, 
where M. Dupin already was* and whither M. .38bas^ 
tiani was soon summoned. Who wus this..persuaag& 
by whose groat wisdom i!ie destiuics of Fraf>p& wcro,to' 
be swayed? It was M. de Talleyrand. 

Accordingly, M. Sobsatiani repaired ^orelly to the 
e.x-grand-chambcrlain of Charles X., become, as, is here 
seen, the sovereign arbiter, of t be July revolution- 
There also he found a brave admiral, of whose royal- 
ist sentiments there was ho doubt, but vihqse heart, nc- 
verlheless, bled at the sufferings of his country. M. 
Scbastiani presented the declaration of the deputies to 
M. do Talleyrand, who answered, ** It is well; it must 
be accepted :** and the Duke of Orleans accepted ac- 
cordingly. These fiwts^ I repeat ft, are li^re gWen 
with rigorous exactnosit. 

Now, let these early private understandings bo consi- 
dered in conjunction with the motives which afterwards 
determined M. Laffitte to reaign; and a key, will, per- 
haps, be found to many things over which there has hi- 
therto hung an impenetrabio mysiery.^ At all events, 
afler an interval of three tiuarlers of ij^n hour^ the Duke 

• It to well known that iha doicrnrinrng cause of Jtf. LaflilieV 
rengMiUtiti, yrn^ Um Anoverv whloli h« made, tliat iome of Uie 
dip'omaiic defipaicbw Wcni wkhbeM tSrom the cnfaiznnee of ih* 
cuunril qi minitienr, »}f whifiti he was pr Ridi'iii. 



of Orleans, attended by Messieurs Sebastiani and 
Dupii), returned to the deputation, and declared that he 
accepted the licutenancy-generaL 

CHAPTER VI. 

Eepugnnnce (^the Hotel ile<^Vine to the nomination of the Duke of 
OrIean« to tbo Ikuicnancy-fenersl— Lalkyetie^ advice opon 
this uceni^n— Bis wi^ that tlie primary oascmblieti thoHld be 
couvc'iifil— flis reasons for not proclaiming a republic — For re* 
JecUnff Henry V. wlih a rnfency, wbicti was off»ed him— For 
reJHbUiqr Napolten II.— OMTeipondeiiee betweun iiMttfh fona- 
parte and Lafiiyotte. 

And tK>w what was takHog place at the Hotel-de^ 
Vilte ? There, tlie men who had just made the revohi- 
tioBv and pailioiilarly the yoang men, who still had 
arms in their hands, loodiy dsmamded a repoblic, with 
LaAiyeCte for its president. Numerous bodies of pa« 
triots pressed htm to seise upon power before the in* 
trigue, which they saw at wiork, ^ouM have laid hold 
upon it Bat, although touched with gratitude, Lfafty- 
ett# nerertheless peirsieisd iji his adSerenoe to those 
priaeipbs of disinterestsdness which had been the rule 
of his political life ; he reneUed in an afl^tionate but 
deienwtMd manner the solicttatiovs which onst him on 
aU ssdes* I even remember that amidst the ^roogs 
wbidi successively serrounde4 hinii and tho oontradio* 
tory ofibrs that were made him, some men« less republi* 
ean thaa the wortfaj^ gsmeiml, ^wne and said to him, 
♦* Well, if we most have a kiny, w j>y not yoo t" *• 1 
wiU aeswev you,*Vipeturiied liafayetts, **iq the werds 
of tbe Mefelml deSaxe, when, it woe proposed te him 
to become a, member of the French academy^— *Th«,t 
wouUl sit u well iipee me as e ring upon a eai*s 
paw 
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LaAiyette*8 explicit wish, that which he bed repeat- 
edly expressed, was fpr the appointment of a provi^iobal 
government nntil the primary aseemblies should have 
beea cbpveeed, agro3abiy to the form indicated by the 
ConstimeiH Assembly, and the oatjon should havede- 
ofertd its will a* te the form of govermoent it eohsidier' 
od suiuble £er it, and as to the dynasty to be fbunded' 
^in the eveai, be it well uiideiiBtood,.that that will 
alKHlld be pronoonoedjn fiivour of the monirohioal ays- 
tem. But such was not the opinion of the depittiee; 
and it most liere be be«ne in raiod that they represent- 
ed eighty thousand of the most respeetable class of citi- 
zens in the CQuntrv, and that the fixed principles of La- 
fayette iobposcd the obligation upon htm to bow with 
deference before this national representation, however 
incomplete and vicious it might otherwise appear in his 
eyes ; neither oii?ht the electoral events which had pre- 
ceded by a few days only the revolution of July, to be 
overlooked. 

7*be presA, the patfiotie sooiettes, all the li^rals in 
short, had anited end dtreeled their efforts towards one 
sole end, the re-eleetion of the two hundred and twenty, 
one who had voted the address. Tho (Hte of France 
soeoied to depend en this resolt ; end io attain it, these 
privioifktjmm had in >Hne sort been deified, wtthoot, 
howe^, e^rrating tlie intrinsie ehism of a great 
nmny^ ^ them : it was an nrgent necMsit^ ef'the time ; 
but this heoessity bad acquired for the re.^oeted an un- 
united eonfktenee, the feeding of t^hich powerfully 
sweyed the nobHe mind At Che mement the ot^dinanbos 
appeared. The whole of Pf«nee wetf^tken in a manner 
ondet the spell of the enthustasm exoited by the elec- 
tion preeeedings. Now, the two hwn d fed and twenty- 
oAe, tbevnekee the eljbote of tliat enthiniasm, which 
was stiUf at UW height, would have neither tlie provl. 
sioBu:! eevemrtient nor the prinntive assemblies called 
fin by m WWies of LafVyette. '~ 

What was to be done^/ was he to dIeaVow tho amiior. 
ity,«t least' «he mora* etithority, ef llkjCWmber, itnd 
-flOST^ to % rvptniM wHb St? Bwt, Hi the gener^ dlspo- 
sitiso ;ef men^s minds, wenld n<lt this have Exposed hrm 
to qnartel With the greater number of the departments^, 
■■d Io «eo perhaps the retnelutien^ limited «o Ph^is? 
iiejeot tD^ey, as unwortliy, those wty men Who but 
^stecday hid been home triamplien% on the sifield of 
libaety as her firmest stipportets ! In eoting^ 4h us, w^/io 
would net liav# dreaded to appear iis insutting the na- 
tional understanding, -as seperatitig the cense of the 
provinces fngn? that of the capital, and as provoking a 
civil w«ir which might tiien have smetherod the r«troln- 
tion in itaofadle?, 

These paramount oonstderatiosa the patriots too fre- 
quently lose sight o^ when, judging from after eventa, 
and without recurring to original ^urcuostances, they 
blamo Lafayette for having remained faithful to liiis p&. 
litical creed, in not foroilHy overcoming the resistance 
of a Chamber in which, in the absence of all other na^ 



tional representation, he beheld the chosen of Uk peoiict 
A minister of Charles X. had asked ihr a mooaidiietl 
5th of September. Well then ! to have trunpkdo&tb 
will of the Chamber of Deputies, in the criiu into 
which' the country had been' so tmexpededly phnnd, 
would have been considered by France as a repnblioB 
25th of July. And who, at the time, would notkTc 
shrunk fi*om the possible consequences of a nitiaoi] k- 
action? Doubtless, the people had been robbed of tit 
fruits of their victory by intrigue ; but that intrigue t^i 
clothed in the senatorial gown, and it was not fir tk 
sword of La&yette to attack it in the very tanctoajtf 
the national representation. 

Besides, it is true, that, considering the lienla]» 
cy.general of the Duke of Orleans as merely thmi 
government essentialjty provisional, this cheioe wu im 
satisfactory to La&yette than any other. Indeed, vk 
interrogated as early as the Friday nMniai|, b]rfc 
friends of his royal highness, he lud toldUiemlta, 
without knowing much off that prince, he eitoandii 
pefeonal ohamoter, and the simpliflity of lui mum\ 
that be had witnessed his ardent patriotism is kii jed^ 
that he had &ught under none but the tri-eoloora] |^; 
and that these eo n side r ations sufficed to indooe jnaii 
ofibr no oppositioD to his benug entmstod ndlk dib 
tonancy-geueraL 

Independently of this arrangement, there were it 
other ahomatti^es; arepublicillenry V. witfaiitfa^; 
and Napoleon II. or a regent^ in his name. Us 
three ^sterns had ^ach its partizans, and hei« it kin 
per to reply with candour to tlie reproaches witii wIik^ 
they have afl assailed Labette. 

it is certain, and Louis rhilippe himself theiicbof- 
lodged it, that the republic, which cnffrossesalltkdb 
tions of Lafayette, was essentially the best fbmofp- 
vemment to be adopted. But, in the circimisucat 
the country, was it possible to overlook tbc ftrteof^ 
minful impression which the word republic liid id a 
France, and the dread which that name still inpinii 
the contemporaries of the reign of terror, and in tfaew 
of the numerous victims woo had perished nn^ il' 
Frightful recollections beset every mind. Tliej si, 
doimdess without cause, but, they thought tfaej mi 
ready a revival of those revolutionary tribmiala,in«U 
couttsel were forbidden to defimd, and in wkidit jer 
self-styled re^blican, composed of thirty, fertj, aod As 
of sixbr, judicial murderers, made the gmlktineitrca 
irith Uood, amidst cries of Vivt U IjiUrtSt vaivAit 
discriminately to the scaffold all that was coespr'v 
for merit. &)t talents, for services perfbrmedtore^e' 
boL'.ty ; mr beauty itself was then a title to proifn.« 
The republican marriages of Nantes were not fi« 
the horrors dt famine, bainkruptey, the maxi < 
mutual denimciations, the oonfisoations, and t*^ 
fU days, when terrorism, in a state of mad^K"*. 
taUished it as a prbaciple of goverament, that " * 
liberty ought to be watered vnth Mood, artd t ii^ "* 
must be coined on the Place di U Eirdufir^h ' 
remimsocnces of an epoch tbo near cor onm tiA^^ 
fied many minds, whieh Yefleeted net tJ»^ "^Tll;* 
there horrors were committed by the ooiirR^'^^J*'*^ 
istk,and at the instigafibn of forci^rnfW' tov""^* 
sacred names of Hbcrty, equality, and rrpoMle. i'J* 
remembered, too, tfiat even nmler tkt nnd^'J^ fi^. 
brought back to better prineiples by the «»»*' ^^ 
the year III., and likewise under thr Pipedo-;, w 
had stiB groaned under many acts of violeafr i <Wif'* 
tlons,andeoft-uptions; and that, in short, tl.e eoog 
had been Fodueed to ooosidef the trajmdM?^ of lb* WJ 
BrtMnitire as Ike only moane of prcvrntinsf ibc ^^f 
jaeebin terrorism. Buch, it must be confessed ei4 PJ 
Hrefe tho events whioh, giving rise to a P^^j***^ 
cuk>uB as it was unjust, and to a lamenlable wamm 
of the Ropublio witti the ezeesees to whkh H hwl «^ 
as a pretext, had left hi men^s breasts a docidc4*fJJ 
fbr that denomination of g«vemifient ttwastsn^* 
urge tiMt i^ in ancient times, and note rfoo^TJ 
FVbee, in Venieci and In Genoa, the term wf°"*T 
denotod ideas of terror, and cien of slavery, it *»»jj: 
otherwise when applied to the American ***^ 



f. 
n. 



en die oontratr j, it expresses principles^ tfid ^jS 
fiicts, diimetrioolly oppoeke to those so motli f^V^ 
But the prejudice wttsnet the kM pw«**^Jfv- 
nndeni^le, that wiA the easepdon of a "f^J^TS, 
publioanar'and cf t rreat many young roea, ^-JtS 
enanmured of that firm of govemmenf, bid ^V^ 
haps very settled notions er to the demoemtftin*^ 



trt** 



♦ Thte wft» the term girea to Uie d owniigf ^^^ft^ 
coivifMed In hlndinf together a man and s^«iB«y"5 rTrtitt 
clfduuing them Into Um waves, by meoo^ of * w*° "^ 



in it« twttoni. 
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ments that would 8uil them—it is, I say, undeniable, 
that with few exceptions beyond these, the proclaiming 
of a republic would have given rise to almost universal 
alarm and opposition in Fhrnce. And again, would the 
army have been as fiivourably disposed for a republic, 9k 
for a prince raised to the throne by the vmce of the 
Chamber of Deputies? I think not 

Next came to be considered Henry V^ with a regency. 
Placed as I was, fortunately, about^ Lafkycttc's person, 
and honoured with his confidence in these trying mo- 
ments, I can affirm that to the last instant, and even 
while the deputies were deliberating on the lieutenancy, 
general, proposals wct'e made him on that subject ; and 
that the regency was repeatedly offered to btib. But it 
was evident the CaxHst party, both clergy and nobility, 
sought in thiv arrangement a truce only, as a medium 
through which to return again to aneCher slate of thin^ 
B^des, the principle of legitimacy would have ill ^- 
C9rded with republican insDtutions : 6ie answer of 
fayette was as it ought to be. 

And fhudhr, there was a third altemntive, which con- 
listed in oaUlng to the throne Napoleon II., or consti- 
Euting a regency in the name of that young Austrian 
srince. 

On this subject I cannot better unfold fhe motives that 
rwayed Lafayette, than by producing the letter which he 
tvrotc to the* Count de Snmffiers, Joseph Bbnaparte, in 
inswer to an overture which that prince made him on 
behalf of his nephew. I ask pardon of the noMe general 
Ibr having availed myself of my situation about his per- 
ion, to copy these important documents; which, faow- 
5ver, I should have abstained from publishing, if the 
letter to which bis #as in reply had not been inserted in 
m American journal,^ the special eare of Prince Joseph 
iiimselC At all events, I offer these papers to the par- 
isans of the Napoleon dynasty, as the apology ibr the 
induct observed by Lafayette in regard to them, and 
IS the expression of his individual sentiments towards 
hat Imperial ftmihr, betwieeh whom and himself there 
las always existeiJ, and still exists, an interchange of 
tindnesscs. But how was it to be expected that he, who 
n the course of a long life had sacrificed his dear^ af- 
ectiona to his political du^es, should in this /hstance 
lUow private considerations to outweigh that which he 
leeraed necessary fbr securing the libcr^ and happintss 
>f France ! [Here follows the corresponpenee wiudi has 
ilready appeared in almost every newspaper in the 
[Jnion.] 

CHAPTER VU. 

G«AiyMle laNs two great unaiuiM TUr Botel.4c;-VHle and Um 
Clmmtwr of D«futi<», on tbe 2d of A«|[ii«— l^ayeUe iurists Uiat 
evciy Uiinf shnll remain in « provUlonal state — Order of tb«day 
—Visit of tbe Dake of Ortean* to the «<ltef -de-VHto— OppodHon 
to ilw Us«lBBaiiC7.8eMrai--I<'<k9retl»'a aflbnt to SMieiMr tbm 
oppoMiUoM — ^The popular tliroac and the repubUcao hutiiutiona 
— Oliarles X. leekf to retire into La Vciid6c— Expedition to Earn- 

taf&^&tte waited until the representatives of the coun- 
TV shouK! take that first step, m the name of the people, 
vbich none but they had a right to take. His accession 
power, however, was marked by two great measures, 
vhich France would mott certauily not have obtained 
ithcr fl-om the ffovemmeni or tlie rcgislature, had they 
)een submitted to their decisions. He hastened to pro- 
:laim, in a solemn manner, and as an absolute prelirai. 
lary to any Ibture arranffemont, the doctrine of the 
ovcreignty of the people, ^lich Nipoleon and the Bom-- 
lons had pla«Ml,'for thirty years, among the number of 
lofititntl chinteras, and even of wicked intentions^ He 
lid down as a principle, and carried into efibct, the 
irming 6f the whole nation, town and cocmtry, them* 
elves appointing their officers ; a principle which dated 
rem 17%, but which the despotism of the last thirty - 
wo years had also rejected as the most dangerous of in- 
titutions, the most incompatible with public order and 
he maintenance of power. The reception wMch the 
tnnouncing of such doctrines had encountered in the 
Camber whenever Lafayette ventured to profess them, 
lad made hira f&cl the necessity of establishing them as 
L right, and putting them in action before either the 
[Tiamber, or King, could have an opportunity of combat- 
ng or modifying them. And, indeed, who can now 
ioabt,had these two capital institutions been methodi- 
jaHy submitted to the king's council, or to the dclibera. 
ion of the legislature, but that they would halBro been 
nutilatcd ? Is U not above all, evident that a projet to 
»mpdec tlie national guard of all the citizens, and to in- 
rcst it widi the right m choosing its own officers, would 
tave been, without romorsa, thrown out by passing to 
lie order of the day 7 This is so true, that Lafayette 
ften had to contend fbr the ptcservafion of the principle 



wMch he had put in vigour, and that, upon one occoion, 
a ahort time amr the first days of the revolution, he was 
obliged to contradhst by an order of the day, a publica- 
tioB of the government which tended to reduce the aim- 
ing of the national guards to towns containing three 
thousand or more inhabitants. 

1 now return to what took place on the 2d of August, 
in the Chamber of Deputies and at the Hotel-do- Vilb. 

T%e members present in Paris had raised the Duke of 
brieans to the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom. A 
deputaticm of the Chamber repairtd to the Hotel.de-\^e, 
to inibf m iiafayette of this legiaiative decision, to which 
he did not hesitate giving his assent, expressing, how- 
ever, his perfect eonvietion that all that had taken place 
must only be pfovisioiial, and that nothing was yet de- 
finitive but the victory and sovereignty of the people. 
Tliis opinion was distinctly repeated u an order of the 
day which he published on the 2d of August, and in 
which he said : 

** In the glorious crisia in which Parisian energy has 
reconquered our rights, all yet remains provisional ; there 
is nothing definitive but the sovereignty of those national 
rights and the eternal remembrance of the grand week 
ofthe people." 

The proposal of the liev^nan<7.gcneral had been 
transmitted to the Duke of Orleans on the Friday even- 
ing. The prince, on his return the same day to the 
Palais-Royal, hastened to send and compliment the Ho- 
tetde-ViUe and General Lafiiyette. On the Saturday 
morning he caused his visit to be annocmeed to hiro. 

Meanwhile the nomination of the Duke of Orleans hiad 
met with a strong opposition among the combatants of 
July' No compiainta were made against this prince ; 
but his bcong a Bourbon was a circimistanoe invincibly 
repugnant to the majority of the citizens who had shed 
their blood during the three days. This name excited 
hatefnl recdtections and a violent irritatimi, when the 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom arrived at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, where he might hear a few shoots of Five le 
Due d^Orleanr! drowned by the cries, a thousand times 
Rspealed, of Vive la UberU! Vtoe JJafmUe /This op. 
poritiaii was renewed yet more s^ongty the moment the 
prince entered the half of the thfone. Young men still 
oovered with permiration and dust, answered the cries 
of Vive le Due d'OrUant ! ottered by the deputies, with 
a very significant cry at Five Lafayette! Proclamatione 
which spoke of the prince with eulogy, had been lorn 
down, and the agents who had placarded them had been 
seized and ill treated by the people. The Place of the 
Hotel-de-Ville was ^lled with an immense crowd, among 
whom a great many were heard to exclaim : No more 
Bourhont .' The reception which Lafayette was about to 
give the lieutenant-general was impatiently expeeted; 
aU eyes were tamed towards these two personages : a 
deputy, M. Viennet, read the declaration of the Chamber, 
which excited no sensation; but when La&yette, holding 
out his hand to the Duke of Orleans, delivered to him a 
tricokmred flag, and condooted him to one ofthe windows 
0^ the Hotel^de-Vilte, the enthusiasm was renewed, and 
shouts less onfrequent of Vite le Due d'Orleans ! min- 
gled with onivenial cries of Vive Lafayette * Ciromn. 
stances, however, were asstmning a serious aspect ; in the 
inte riw of the Hotetde-Villc, aiui even mkler the eyes 
of the prince, discontent was expreMed in une^myocal 
terms ; General Dnbourg, (since violently persecuted by 
die ministry of Loois- Philippe,) opening a window 
and showing the people to His Royid Highness, even 
went so fiir as t» say ; *^ MonMigneor, you know ovr 
wants aad'owr rights; showM yoo fbrg«it Ihnio, we will 
bring th«n to yoirir recoUectiott.'* In fine, it yme (o be 
toBOtd ^nt the people would resome theh- «nnB and 
again take posstesion of the field of battle. 

Then did Lafayette make use of his all-powerflil au- 
thority with the fe^ra of the insurrection, and obtain 
firom them a promise that tnmquilHty should not be dis- 
turbcd« engaging on his part to obtain from the new 
powers the guarantees which the revolution had the 
right to exact, and which he summed up in the words, 4 
popular throney ntrrounded toith republican inttilutiom ; 
that is to say, the adoption of the fundamental doctrine 
of tile sovereignty of^ the people, the abolition of the 
hereditary peerage, the aboHtion of the property qualifi- 
cation fbr deputies, the most extensive application ofthe 
broadest electoral principle to the mumcipal and cbm- 
mimal organisation, the re-establishment of the national 
guard according to the principles of the constitution of 
1791, and the suppression of monopolies contrary to the 
general interests of commerce tuid manufactures. 

Lafayette, adopting these bases as the expression of 
his own opinions, went and presented them at the Palais- 
Royal, whence he returned with the assurance that such 



was also the settled opinion ef the lieutenant-geaeraL 
** Foil ibieir,'' he had said to the Duke of Orleans, " thai 
lama fepiMicem^ and Utai I eanmder the oonttiiutian of 
the UnitHi Statttf me the miss/ perfect that hoe ever exigt- 
edP-^^* lihinkae f/am d*," answered the Doke of Or- 
leans; ** it is vnpoesible to have passed two yemrt 4n Ame>- 
riea voithaut being of thai opinion; but do -you think, in 
the oitwUwnof Prance^ and according to general opinion^ 
that it is proper for ue to adopt it ?" — ** Ab," answered 
Lafiiy«tte ; ^^ whit is at present neetssartf for ttis French 
ptopUi is a popular throne surrounded ititk repubUcmn 
institutions,*—** It is essaetty so that I understand it,*' 
replied the piince. 

Ail that was said upon this occasion by the prince 
and Lafayette, breathed the same repul>lican opinions cm. 
the part of His Royal Highness, whose liberal profes- 
jiions even went beyond the hopes of him by whom he 
was addressed. 

• Lafayette hastened to make public the engagement 
which the Hentenant-general had entered into wiu him; 
and to use his own expressions, this engagement, u^ich 
peonle will appreciate as theypleuse^^ntdiyratUtd around 
us both those who wished not for a monarchy and (Jbse 
who wished for any atlier except a Bourbon.* 

It is necessary, in the history of this revolution, hero 
t6 point out one ofthe great avocations which must have 
prevented Lafiiyette from paying a very strict attention 
to the first steps of the new government and of the 
Chamber of Deputies. While, at his head qvMueiers, they 
were incessantly occupied in restoring order in (Jhe ca- 
pital, and organising extensive means of defence or at« 
tack, in the event of a prolonged resistance, the court 
and the royal army were retreating on Versailles and 
RambouiUet, where Charles X. had resolved to take up a 
position and defend himself. From this point the de- 
throned king hoped to raise La Vendue and the western 
departments, with which he had already opened a commu- 
nication. Lo&yette, foreseeing tliis manoMivre, hastened 
to form a corps of fifteen or twenty thousand voltmtecrs, 
the command of which he entrusted to General Paiol, 
appointed Colonel Jacqueminot head ofthe staff, with his 
son George Lafayette as his aide-de-camp, lliis army, 
exhibiting so fantastic an appearance in its diversity of 
costimies and arms, in the number of omnibuses, fiacres, 
cabriolets, and vehicles of every kind, which were to con- 
vey them to the field of battle ; but at the same time so 
interesting by its ardour and patriotism ; began its march 
to Versailles, aflcr being reviewed by Lafayette in the 
Champs-EIys^s. The previous day, a weak advanced 
guard, pommanded by Q>lonel Poqu^, had been directed 
towards this point, in order to follow the enemy's move- 
ments, and to claim the crown iewels, which the royal 
fiimily had carried off. Thb mission occasioned the ex- 
change c£ some fiaga of truce, ond it was while acting 
in this capacity that Colonel Poque, whose sacred cha- 
racter was so shamefully disregarded by a general now 
In active service,! was fired at by a Swiss platoon ; his 
horse was killed and this brave officer's foot was shat- 
tered. In ^thc night after the departure of the patriot 
army, Lafayette received, at the Hotel-de-Ville, a visit 
from a general officer, who, having been at RambouiUet 
at the time when Charles X. was reviewing his troopsv 
had availed himself of the opportunity to coflect the most 
exact particulars respecting the strength of tlio royal 
army. 

This army still consistccl of forty pieces of cipinon and 
twelve thousand efi'ective men, including three fine ca- 
valry regiments. Lafayette was not without uneasiness 
at the thought tliaX this artillery and cavalry, which he 
was informed were animated with the very worst spirit, 
might, in the plains of Rambouillet, attack the patriot 
forces with advantage, tlte formation of \(fhich had been 
so spontaneous and so incomplete. Ho immediately 
transmitted the accounts be had just received to General 
Pajol, directing him, in the event of on attack, to repair 
to the woods, where the voltmtecrs would not &il to re- 
cover their superiority. Fortunately, the rapid and bold 
movement of the Parisian army had overawed the royal 
family, and the apprehended collision did not take place. 
The three commissioners Ikmi thd provisional govem- 



• R h$a been fahnif nwctted iTiai Lafttyeite, ttKiwinir the Pako 
uf Orleans to the people, had said: Behold the brat of rtptibiiet. 
Lafayette has exnlnhied his thoiighis, a*'d roftore^ the »me of his 
ex{7e(«ion», in a letter addre$«^ tu General Bernard, which the lat- 
ter pubtlslicd in tlie American journals. He mid, apeak laf of the 
monarchj of JiAy : This is wAnt ws Arv« hcsn atU f« vmiA* nost 
like a republic ; and not, Behold the IrH ofrrpullies. 

1 1 must state in Uiis place, that when Lara^-ette ordered that tho 
gttieral whu had caused tho ifog of inice tu to fired at sbraid be 
brought to a court martial, Coloael Poque liad rh«|eiiararitv to im- 
plore forgiveness for this Vandai, and even urged that nls name 
should not be inserted in the order of the day. 
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aient, MM. Maisoo, OdiloD'.Barrot, and Sohonen, arrived 
at RambouUIet, when it was agreed that the crofwn 
jewels ibould be restored, and that the r<^ai fiunily 
should withdraw bj short ata^fes towards Cherbourg^, 
followed by such troops as chose to acoompanj them to 
the frontier. 

This day presented an astonishing spectacle. On one 
side, a perjured king, who, after tearin]g to pieoes the 
fundamental Compact, proclaimed absolute power, caused 
his fellow countrymen to be fired upon and butchered dor- 
ing three days, ordered the very men in whose power 
iie now fbtmd himself to be eitested and shot, was tra^ 
versing France under the protection of three conunis- 
«ioner8, wearing the tricoioured cockade, throuflfh a 
popidation still trembling with indignation, wi&out, 
however, any demonstration of resentment, to insult such 
well deserved misfortune. On another -side, fiAecn or 
twenty thousand Parisian volunteers, returning to their 
homes, without marking their passage by a single ex- 
'Cesf. Again were to be seen the state carriages covered 
with gilmng, and drawn by eight horses, richly eapari. 
soned, crowded inside and out with patriots laughing 
4Uoud to find themselves seated upon the cushions w 
royalty, yet even respecting these remains of chastised 
.vanity. 

The following is the order of tlie day published by 
Lafayette, at. the termination of this adventurous expe- 
dition : — 

ORma OP THE DAY Of THE FIFTH OF AU0I7ST. 

" So many prodigies have marked the last week, that 
when acts of courage and devotedness arc required, we 
can henceforward be astonished at nothing. The general 
in chief, however, thinks it his duty to express the public 
gratitude, and his own, for the promptitude and zeaJ with 
which the national guard and the volunteer corps rushed 
along the road to Rambouillet, to pot an end to the last 
resistance of the ex-foyal family. He likewise owes 
thanks to the brave men of Rouen, Louviers, and Elbeuf, 
>^ho, coming to fVatemise with us, thought they could 
not better fiilfil that object than by joining the expedi. 
tionary arzny under the orders of General Pajol and Co- 
lonel Jacqueminot. 

" In the midst of the services rendered to the country 
by the Parisian people and the young men of the schools, 
there is no good citizen who is not penetrated with admi- 
ration, with confidence, I will even say with reverence, at 
the sight of that glorious uniform of the ' PcJytechnic 
school, which in that critical moment made each indivi- 
dual so powerful for the conquest of liberty, and the pre- 
scrvation of puUic order. The general in cliicf requests 
the students of the Polytechnic school to name one of 
their comrades to remam with him as one of his aides- 
de-camp. 

" Colonel Poque, aide-de-camp to the general in chief, 
had been sent four days before by the provisional com- 
mission, and by himself, to follow the movement of the 
royal troops, and fulfil a mission of patriotism and gene- 
rosity. It was while waiting the return of a flag of 
truce, that he was fired upon and severely wounded. A 
strict enquiry will take place respecting this outrage. 
The general in chief confines himself at this moment to 
making known the intrepid, able, and generous conduct 
of Colonel Poque, and rendering justice to young M. 
Dubois, who evinced, upon that occasion, remarkable 
Ability and courage, as well as to the brave brigadier of 
cuirassiers, Pradier, and some others, who were near the 
colonel. 

*♦ The brave volunteers who, under the orders of their 
Intrepid chief^ Joubert, accomplished so much diuring 
the three grand davs, have again distinguished them- 
selves under the orders of the same chie^ truly worthy 
to command them, by their zeal in the expedition to 
RambouiUeL 

. "Oar brethren in arms from the patriotic town of 
Havre had also marched to assist us ; they yesterday 
entered the capital to fi'atemise with us. 

** Lafayette." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A fresh irritfttiun is maltifnflted in Paris— Opening of the session or 
1830— TiAfAyeUe saves tbe Chambfr— His moral influence pvn 
umbrage to Uienew po«rer— He declares SfaJusi the hereditary 
peerage— Particulnrp i^specUng the B*rard Charter— It is de- 
terminrd that the vacancy of die throne siull be based upon the 
abdication of Charles X. and the Dauphiu— Private document 
aiul eurinus particulars on ihat«iibject. 

During the expedition to Rambouillet a fresh irritation 
was manifested in Paris. The Charter, modified by M. 
B^rard, was known. This ill ibrmed plan of a constitu- 
tion, remodelled upon the system which had just been 
destroyed, was far from fulfflliog the expectations of the i 



revokition, as it sanctioned the principal abuses of that 
i^stem, and repudiated every idea of national consent 
There was, moreover, some intention of voting the peer- 
age hereditary; general indignation was manifested 
among the men of July ; treason even was said to exist ! 
It was the 3d of Aii^ust, the day appointed by the 
government of Charl^ X. for the meeting of the 
Chambers. The deputiee attached much importance 
to the circumstance of opening the Rtvolutifmary ses. 
sion upon that day; it was opened in efiect, and two 
sittings took place on the same day. That of the 
evening hod scarcely commenced, when a ^umultuoiia 
crowd presented itself at the doors of the Chamber, 
with a manifest intention of dissolving it by force; 
tlie exasperation of the young men was renewed with 
more violence than ever; the members who were en- 
tering the hall were aasifiled with most menacing re- 
proaches; in Ibie, the toniult had reached its height 
when Lafayette arrived by the great court, situated at 
the extreimty opposite to the scene of tumult Finding 
the Chamber in great agitation, and preparing itself to 
resist couragcou^y this violation of its hberty, he en- 
quired where the disturbance existed, and presenting 
himself without delay to the asseiTiblage which was 
maldng the air resound with its complaints and its 
cries : — '* Friends," said he to the discoDtonted, " it was 
my duty to take measures to protect the Chamber of 
Deputies against any attack directed against its ind^)end- 
ence; I have not done so, and I have been wroiig. But 
I had not foreseen the violence, after all that ha^ taken 
place during the revolution, which is exhibited thi3 day. 
I have no force to oppose to you ; but if the liberty of 
the Chamber is violated, thQ dishonour will fall upon me 
who am entrusted with the maintonanoe of public oidor. 
I therefore place my honour in your hands, and 1 depend 
sufficiently upon your friendship to be certain that you 
will peaceably letire.** At these words the storm was J 
calmed ; and all exclaimed : ** Well ! let us retire ! Vive 
Lafayette V^ and, the Chamber recovered the independ- 
ence of its deliberations. 

It was not, however, with impimity, that the voice of 
Lafayette alone could effect, in this (critical moment, 
\diat all other onited^bfluences would Imve attempted 
in vain. This power of individual popularity, which was 
then extolled by hi^h and by low, became the cause of 
the umbrage and ridiculous jealousy which broke out as 
soon as the dangers, with which the trial of the ministers 
menaced the new order of things, had passed away. 

Before the public discussion of the new Oiarter, in the 
drawing up of Which Lafiiyette had had no share, some 
deputies had been -sent for to the Palais-Royal to hear it 
read. MM. George La&yette, Victor de Tracy, and La^ 
fayette himself, wepe present The reading was hastily 
gone through, and in order to prevent any obeervatioBs, 
great care was taken to pretend that the Chamber was 
waiting. Lafayette, however, was struck with the ambi- 
guity and unclearness of the article relative to the aboli- 
tion of the peerage, so strongly insisted upon by the 
Hotel*de-Vilie. The composition was altered in the 
Chamber itself, on the requisition of some deputies, and 
in consequence of the severe language made use of by 
Lafayette from the tribime. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " when I come to proaoonoe 
an opinion upon which many friends of liberty may dif- 
fer, I shall not be suspected of being cfenied away by an 
ebullition of feeling, or a wish to cooet popularity, which 
I have never praS»rred to my duty. The republican 
opinions I have manifested at all times; and in the prei- 
sence of all fbrras of soverei^ power, iMvenet pfevented 
me from defending a 6Qastitutional ^rone; it ia thus, 
gentlemeB, that, in the present orisie, it haa appeared 
proper for us to raise another national throne; and 1 
must say, that my best wishes for the prince, the choice 
of whom now occupies you, have become stronger the 
more I have known him ; but I shall differ from many 
of you on the question of tbe hereditary peerage. A dis- 
ciple of the American school, I have always thought tliat 
the legislative body ought to be divided into two cham- 
bers, differently organSed. But I have never imderstood 
how there could be hereditary legislators and judges. 
Aristocracy, gentlemen, is a bad ingredient in political 
institutions ; I therefore express, as strongly as I can, 
my wish that the hereditary peerage should be abolished, 
and, at the same time, I bet my cmlearues not to forget, 
that if j[ have always been the man of liberty, 1 have never 
ceased to be the man ofvublic order" 

These words were a death blow to the peerage. It is 
here the place to speak of the B^rard Charter, respecting 
the origin of which so many conjectures have been 
formed. I am the more able to give an account of it, 
as, having been connected with its author, by fbrmcrly 



writinff in the .same p^ier, the Jounud du Cmmtnt,\ 
WES sUe during the memorable days to enrich mjM. 
folio iro.m the notes which he deposited in his owb, nt 
acquaint i^^yself with every particular of hia ooDdocte 
this affair. 

People have been wrong in accusing M. B^nrd(^«(. 
ceptinff, upon this occasion, a part rc^y cart. Thikt 
idea of the imper.^ant nieasure which he sabao^tt!^ 
proposed, was entirely his own, and the foDowini btiv 
exact series of vicissitudes which the Charier czpeiieiee^ 
before it became the laiv of the state. 

At ten o'clock on Wednesday evening, the 3d of At 

fust, M. B^rard, discussing* At M. Lamtte's, with ME 
Itienne and Cauchois LemairiS, the danger of lu^ 
any longer to fmbitious pcrsoni^ tHe means of i^itatb 
conceived and expressed the idea of putting an oui toi 
by proposing to the Chamber the /onnaJ depoiitioi i 
Cfharles X., imd the proclamation of the Dake of Oriea 
upon conditions so strict and precise that it woold kk 
possible for that prince to break through t^Tem. Tb 
proposal met with the approbation of the small vms 
of patriote to whom it iuud just been commtmicitc<Bi 
M. B^rard returned home in order to draw up the » 
position which follows: — 

** A solemn eompact united the Frmych people toiki 
monarch ; that compact has just been broken. Ute |n^ 
rogaitivee to which it had given bifth have ceased to ok 
The violator of the contract can have no title to deas^ 
ite performance ; Charles X. and his son in nio ^rtlo^ 
to transmit a power they no longer possess; thaijnv 
has been extinguished l^ the blood of some thomidK^ 
victims. 

^ The act you have just heard read * is a newintaee 
of perfidy. The legal appearan^ with which ilk io- 
vc^ed is only a deception. It is f torch of discoid tkf 
wish to hurl amoiq^st us. 

" The enemies of our country bestir thenvdm ii 
every way ; they assume every colour ; they afiedewj 
opinion. If an anticipated desire of indefinite Ebs^ 
takes possession of some generous minds, tbeie eama 
are eager to turn to advantage a sentiment into vii 
they Kre incapable of entering. XJUra-royalists prad 
themsejves under the appearance of rigia republiaBf. 
oth^s a^ect towards the son, of the oonqoeFor of £r 
rope, a hypocritical attachment, which would awe * 
converted into hatred if it could be in seriooB cooia- 
plfttion to make 'him, the chief of France. 

" llie inevitable instability of the present meaoi i 
government, e&ccurage the jtromoters of discord ; let ■ 
put ui end to it A supreme law, that of neoeaiitj> 
placed arms in the hands of the people of Fazii in oriv 
to expel oppression. Tins law has mads us adoft si 
provisional chief, and as a means of safety«apriDoei» 
cerely friencUy to oonatittttional institutioos. TheK 
law requires that we sfaooid adopt this prinesii thr > 
nitive chief of our govermnent / 

"" But whatever confidence we may repose i»' "^ 
righte which we are called upon .to dtfyi^Mi '^ 
we should settle the conditions, on which/^vT< • ' 
power. Having repeatedly been shaji>ef^'' * 
we may be allowed to call for strict gmn'it^tt 
institutions are incomplete, and faulty in mafl; i*fjf ' 
it is our duty to extend their limit*? aTu rendu f 
more perfect The prince who is at our hot^ ^^x 
cipated our just demands. TIjc principles ^ *'?J 
fundamental laws have beenpropoecd bv thi ^'^'*J"f 
and reoogpised by him. itte Tc-^r*u))^dnoaA<B ^ 
national g^iaxd with tlie power to appoini their ovn Q^ 
cers ; the intervention of the citizenn in the fonnalMJ «J 
the dcDertmentaland municipal admimstration8;triii)? 
jury for offences of the press; tbe rerooniibilit^ ■ 
ministem and secondary agents of ibe aaminifitntKie; 
the state of the military legally fixed ; the i«^*^**|^ 
deputies who have accepted oflice ; are aheadf eoBB" 
to us. Public opinion, moreover, demands no lon^ •" 
empty toleration of aS reKgious worships, but ibai «J 
solute equality in the eye of the law ; the expuwo J 
foreign troops firom the national army ; the ^J**^**? * 
the nobility, old and new; the proposing of new ?** 
to belong to each of the three powers; the «pV^ 
of the double electoral vote; the age and m»c J^ 
qualification of candidates reduced ; in ^.^Jf^ 
reconstitution of the peerage, the fundamental bwe* 
which have been successively vitiated bj preTaii»s8 
ministers. ,«l.. « 

" Gentlemen, we are the elected of the f'fP^*'*^ 
they have entrusted the defence of their »*«^7j 
the expression of their wants. Their first wants, w» 



i»m^^ 



• TWb projet was to have bsen re«d « the «5^Jd«W 
act of abdication of Cfeaites X. and U»e »«*««»*•■ "^ 



pbjn were oomnaaicated to Uu diamber. 
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leareat mterests, are Ubczty and traiiquillity* I'.^e^ 
lave conquered liberty irom the hands of tyrani^ ; it is 
or up to ensure them tranquillity, and we can miy do 
to by giving them a just and stable goveriuoent. It 
vere vain to assert that in acting thus, we shall exceed 
lur powers ; I would answer this futile objection by the 
aw which I have already invoked, that of imperious 
ind invincible necessity. 

" On tlie faith of a strict and rigorous execution of 
he conditions just enumerated, which must, beforehaod, 
>e stipulated and sworn to by the monarch, I propose to 
rou, gentlemen^ to proclaim immediately king of the 
Trench, the Prince Ijeuteuant-geneial, Philippe d'Or. 
6ans.'* 

Jn the morning of the 4th of August, M. B^rard 
'.ommunicated this proposition to several deputies, 
imos^t whom were MM. Dupont de rEmee, At that 
ime minister H>f ^tioe, and-Laffitte, who both pro- 
oised to, communicate it to the oounciL At noon M. 
^ord repaired to the Chamber, whece, before the open- 
n^ of the sittings he thought proper to mention his in-< 
entions to a great- many of his colleagues, among whom 
t met with violent opposition. Wl^le this was going 
ui, the provisional mimsters arrived at the Palaia-Bour- 
»oii, and assured M. B4rard that his plan had met with 
he approbation of the council ; but that the Duke of 
[>rleans particularly requested him io postpone the pro- 
x>sition, in order to be able to give it a still greater ez- 
£naion to the admnlag* of liberty I « Tbey uUied, that 
iie prince had conceived the thought of immediately ap- 
plying to the Charter the principlea laid down in the 
>ropo6itiou of M. B^rard, and that in the evening he 
A'ould be called to the council, in order to discuss, with 
he members of the cabinet, the modifications it might 
>e deemed proper to make in it. M. B^rard, however, 
.vas not sent for by the ministers, who excused them- 
selves by sayinga that the council had first wished to 
K>me to an agreement upon some points under discua- 
tion, in whi^ they had not yet succeeded, b«t that he, 
Vf . B^rard, should certainly be called to the meeting of 
he evening. This second promise had the same fate, as 
he first. 

On Friday mominff, the ^th of August, M. B^rard 
vent to the nouse of M. Guizot, to whom he complained 
n bitter terpis of the delay that his proposition had ex* 
lerienced and the improper treatment he had met with. 
[t was tlien that M. Gruizot delivered to him, with visi- 
>le embarrassment, a new composition, in the handwri- 
ing of the Duke de Broglie, drawn up according to 
lie system of the doetrinatres^ who had just seized upon 
lower. 

The following is the original text of this curious do- 
mment, which I recommend to the attention of my 
■eaders, as typical of the opinion which then swayed 
LTid has ever since guided the policy of the men of the 
ieetomtipn, in wh<nn, in an unlucky monent, the re- 
oJiition of July had the mbfortune to confide^ 

It i»j4ier« we must saek for the origin of that mpn- 
rtrooa anomaly which M. Ghiiatot soon dared to i&trodoce 



once recc^^nised, the Duke of Bordeaux alone remained 
of right King of France. So, it was morally impossible 
to infer from these principles the kingship of Louis 
Philippe; and, in order not to be struck with the absur- 
dity of this combination, it was necessary to eive credit 
to the ettstence of a certain protest published in the 
English journals, on occasion ci* the birth of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, put forth a^ain a few weeks after the 
events of July, and lefl without contradicUon on the 
part of the Duke of Orleans, to whom it had been attri- 
buted. In any case, it was^ at least evident that the 
doctrinaire ministers wished, even then, to create for 
Louis Philippe a legitimate moiaarchy; an intenticm 
which sufficiently explains hoth tlie conduct of this 
first ministry^ and that of the present cabinet, whose 
principles are exactly the same. 

However, on receiving from the hands of M. Guizot 
the composition of M. de Broglie^ M. Berard declared 
that it expressed principles to which he could not sub- 
scribe, and announced his intention of modifying them. 
Time, however, was pressing ; it was niae o'clock, and 
the Chamber were to assemble at noon to receive the 
CQmfHunjffation of his proposition. 

It Was in thie short space of time that he hurried 
through the compact destined to bind France to the 
royalty of the barricades. Meeting M. Guizot at the 
fi>ot of the tribune, ^ I have," said he, " altered a ffood 
deal of your work.** ^^ So much the worse,** replied the 
doetriftaire : " you will never be forgiven for if.** To 
every reflectin|r man, this phrase conveyed the whole 
system which is now being develop^. 

I seek not to be the apologist of M. Board's produo' 
tion ; I have already said that it is only a clumsy assem- 
blage of the most incoherent provisions. However, if 
on the one hand we reflect with what precipitation he 
was obliged to finish his composition, and if on the 
other his first work be compared with the proposition 
coming firom so higKh a quarter and diawn up by MM. 
Guizot and de Broglie ; i^ moreover, the elenotenCs of 
which the ChuBber was eompoted, 4w taken into eonsi- 
denitiDn ; the difficult situation of) this honourable de- 
puty wiU be easily eonoeived; and to circumstances, 
rather than to pohtical oonvictialv, the defbcts of the 
Charter of 1830 will probably be ascribed. 



tmong onr hewst under the em-ion* denomiiiatiofi of 
maei-^et^iiimfCf, 
^' Tbb OnaMBW or DEnmai, taki^ into cvmaam^ 

tATlOU, ittG, 

^ SvKata Tin Avw an Abmcation ov Hb Mubry 

^AXLMB X^ VMBCa TfOt DATt OF 1«B fSo 0» AUOOST 
^ST, AMD TBB aENUNOIA'nOll QV HiS RoVAL IteHNXaS 

[joria-Ajrraufs, t^Atmanti or thb samk bate ; 

** GoiratDmiifcv HoiiaoyEa, nuv H. Bl. CuAauH-X., 
i:m H. R. H* Loins Airrobcc^ I>&a»HiN, and au. thb 
aKMBSia «r tta xuDEa MUMom o» ths Roval Hoitsi, 

kOE AT THIS MOMENT JLBATIMa TUB FVlWOH TBUUTORT; 
^ DmuaBB, THAT TUS THiUMCB 19 yAOANT, AMD THAT 

rr n iMDWimtBAMLY nbcomrt to raevma FOa ths 

XXJASfON.** 

The qaalifioatton for a deputy at 1000 francs,- and the 
laaKileation eotitliBf^'to a vote of dOOfiranen, were care* 
[nlly preserved ki this pr<^, whiek, moreover, made no 
modifioation in the ooni|K)eition ef the Chamber of Peers* 
ML Onisetfaad only added, in his own handwriting, the 
following nNffgixial n6te : ^ AU^ app^intmente and 
new creatiofiB 9 peere made during tki reign of H, M* 
C^iaHes X. are dedared null and wd/* 

But what it ki most in^po^tant to remark in this oom- 
ponticm, is the order of ideas ia which the two directing 
ministers had already placed themselves. What did 
MM. de Broglie ^and Ouitot mean to convey by the 
* considering^* introduqcd in their composition ? In 
whose interest had they stipulated the ab<hcation of 
Charles X., and the renunoiation of the Dattphin, if it 
were not in &vour of a third person, a minor f Indeed^ 
tlie necessity of Uic abdication and the renunciation 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vain expectaiions— LafayeUe U opposed lo Uie new ktiis'H taking 
the name of Philippe V — Inlhrrtnlzailon of Louis Philippe— 
Whf Lafayette accepts the eominand-in-chier of the national 
gofirds-^Wbat he does for tbac institotioB — Revi«w of the 39th 
of August, 1830 — It was tticn fbt £uiope to ask peace, aitd for 
Franco to grant it. 



The new charter, in the hurried manner in which it 
had been got op,. was certainly not equal to what the 
victory demanded, nor at all equal to the ejqiectations 
that s^nohle a triumph hod raised. The distance was 
neverthelfiss ipreot b^ween the new constitution and the 
old charter — between the republican tbrma* which were 
still respected, and the serviie &rms of a oourt, which a 
few days before had weighed heavilj ufion Frande. The 
-most ardent ficitnds of the Revelation mi^ht still driaiu 
of jnstioe, liberty, gfory, a throne proiociBigf the tights 
of thepe^e^an indisaeloUa eoanpaet between the go- 
vermntat.aad the action. . For mysdl^ I con^sss, I 
thoof hft-that the dreams ai my yoolk were realised ( ica: 
itwoa to the atoad of the " i^ortosenitf,'* and the 
^ MareeiUaiMet^^ performed under the very portioo of the 
Chamber, that the lieutenant^aaeralhad justappeoMdfor; 
the first time in the midst of the national representation .- 
and imagining that a time so km^ wished for wie now to 
last, I thought I could exclaim with tho old man, Simeop, 
"* None dimitlw...** Alasl 

It had been decided that the throne shonld be offered 
to the Duke of Orieans ; that the nsw.monarch should 
take the name of Phihfpe V. It was the Urst attempt 
of the ooanter^revohitiea to piece together again that 
efiaine dee teme which the barricades had 00 rudely 
onopped agortder. 

Lofityette. opposed'this dencMoination, whieh ho said 
was unworthy of a fepoblioan monarchy, which ought 
lo have noting in oommcn with the pretonsions nod 
barbarian tinsel of the aacient kings of France. Frank- 
ness, this time, had the advantage over the <^lmiaire 
courtiers, and the Duke of (Cleans wrote with his own 
hand these wopds in Cnglish : yoii have gained your 
poitU* 

It was a fine spectacle to wit&ess the inthronisoticm of 
a king created by the people, entering into the sanctuary 
of the laws to the sound of the popular hymns of 1 793, 
joined with the patriotic inspirations of 1830 ; sitting 
upon a simple taboureti and waiting until the represen- 



tatives of the notion should have ^iven him permission 
to seat himself upon the tlirone* Who will ever forget 
it 7 The peojde were still then in all the dignity of 
their power, cmd never had the i:elations between th^ 
created and the creator been more religiously observed : 
cries of Five le Due d'Or leans! and not of Vive le Roi! 
resounded from the benches, and other parts of the 
house : the president of the Clian^ber, M. Casimir 
P^rier, reading the new Charter to the Duke of Orleans ; 
the prince declaring that he accepted it ; the honest 
Dupont de TEure presenting it to him ibr signature, and 
receiving his oath ; a Jung standing and speaking to a 
people who were seated ; and that king authorisedi at 
length, to place himself upon the throne, where, for the 
first time, he is saluted with the title of monarch : such 
were the last homages paid to the sovereignty of the 
French people. 

When the lieutenant general had arrived at the HoteU 
de-Ville, bib first care had been to press Lafayette to 
preserve the fimctions of commander^m-chief of the nor 
tioital guards oTtlie kingdom. The prince reiterated 
this request at the moment he ascended the throne, add- 
ing that it was tlie most efiicacious method, the only 
one, perhaps, of consolidating his work. La&yette, 
thinking that circumstances indeed required tkat this 
command should remain in his hands, consented to ke^ 
it provisionally ; although, as 1 have alr^y said, he had 
refused it forty years Iwfore, as giving to one man an 
exorbitant and dangerous power. 

This is the place to relate the services which Lafay- 
ette rendered his couptry during the short period that 
he held this vast command. At the name of their gene- 
ral, the national guards arose to life, and fi>rmed uem- 
selves as if by enchantment All his time was employ- 
ed, all his anxiety was centred, in this national rearm' 
in^, without which he always thought there never could 
exist a guarantee for liberty^ A great part of his time 
was occupied in the imjn^nee correspondence which he 
hastened to establish between his bead quarters oixl th« 
stafis of all the national guards of the kingdom. He at- 
tached, in particular, much importance to the creation of 
a citizen artillery, of which a great many companies 
were^already organised, and in possessicm of three hun- 
dred and i^fiflSy pieces, at the time of his resifination. 
Obligod himself to appoint the commanders of the le- 
gions, in order to serve fis a nucleus to their subsequent 
organisation, yet fiuthfiil to the principles of 1791, he 
hast^ied to reoonsign those appointments to the choice 
of the citizens as soon as circumstances permitted it. 
This right, essentially national, Liifayette afterwards de- 
fended against the opinion of the Commission who made 
it a prerogative of the crown ; he also maintained at 
the tribune that the formation of cantonal battahons 
ought te be made a general and absohite principle, and 
not lefl dependenton the will of the king. Every week La- 
fayette assemUed, at his bead quarters, the colonels and 
the Heutenant colonels of the legions, the artiDcry, and 
the cavahy, in order to concert witli them not only the 
means of bringing to perfection the organisation of the 
citizen army, but also the measures to be taken to main- 
tain public c^d^r^. ai^ ibr the best distribution of the 
service. 

His mornings were generally employed in receifing 
the fl^imerous deputatiofis of tbe national guftrd4 and 
munioipalilies of the depeitments, who fioeked to hW 
from au quartess, to pay him their respects and soUoit 
arms, the deUvering of which never failed to craate htA 
difl^cultiea and contentions of which »QiiebutofiieeraAbout 
him could form an ide^. However, owing to the tmliaiited 
confidence reposed in him by the Qouctry^ to his SModu- 
oi\A caxe^j to his patriotic firmness^ and perhaps also to 
the government's fearing to resist him olthe mo«eat 
when tlie heir ^ the thvpqe was oening to agk his pee- 
mission to serve as a private artillery man in the na- 
tional guards-owing to all .this, J^ce already number- 
ed seventeen hundred thousand organised national 
guards, a^pohiting their own officers, armed, and a 
great numbed cqi^fwd* iuil of aniotir and patriotiito. 

Who is these that does not still fbel a remainit^ de- 
ffxee of enthuaiaBm, in cilhng to mind the review of the 
^th of Augtnt, at which sixty thofnaad national guarc^ 
organiaed, as it were by miracle, periboUy armed and 
equipped, came to the Chomp^de-Mara to receive their 
colours from the haadi of Louis f^iUppe, who then stiU 
thought it on honour to be only their firat magistrate ? 
How many gnoranteest what gloTy J i*rhat liberty » how 
muoh pro^rity this magnificent scene promised ! Fifty. 
two battahons or sqaadrons of citiien sokfiers, rivalling 
in appearance and mffitair precision the M bands of the 
grand army, and saluted by the acohunatiens of three 
hundred thot^and spectators, preseiited a yet more bril- 



e than that oT die federation of 1190. It 
■ tlien that Louis Philippe, havin^^ thrown MmBcIf 
into the arini of Iia.fajette, eicluimiEig', Tkii I prtfer lo 
^ rti - . .1 . ^ ■ ij^p people an- 



nation at Rheim*, the ti 
cred those aalntD ' 



Roi! Vise Lafayrtti 
which appeared to have fixed the throne of Louis Fhiliope 
npon a rock. And that other reriew. a few weeks after, 
■ eihitated an ansembla^ of BCvenly thomand national 
guards onder arms ; and thm, those twenty thousand 
iTten of Iht department of tho Seine-ct-Oise, whom the 
king and Ijifiiyrtte came to inspect at Versaillet, all sol- 
diers and citizens, all demanding and inspiring confi- 
denee, who can ever fbi^et them t with what certainty 
eoidd not the tbrone of July have proniised and com- 
manded peace '. Peaoe < it was fin the kings of Europe 
(a ask, and for Louis Fhilippe to frant it. 

A fortnif^t aUsr the fUl of a pcrjiu^d king, who 
butchered his people, an immense army had risen in l%- 
TODT of liberty, order and independence ; and behind those 
civic [dtalanxes, one hundred thousand valiant working 
men, ready to save the country, »s they had saved the 
capital ; and in the remaining part of France, tliree mil- 
Dans at citisens vteing with each other in organising 
tbeiDsclvc* against the enemies of om indepen^nce, of 
liiieTtj, and public order ! \ Yes, this day aught to have 
terminated oar Ion? vicjsaitndrs ; lite name of king had 
■gain become popnlar in Fnmce, through a prince who 
held out his hand to every chiwn, and whom all interests 
hailed as tiicir protector. Yes, on the 39th of August, 
one month after the expulsion of Charles X., the revolu- 
tion, commenced fbrty years before, mighthave ended in 
eatalilishing the priaciplc of popular sovereignty and eiti. 
zcn monarchy : but they womd not have it so : the rcvoln- 
tion is ggain in labour ; the crown and liberty are still 
Itorfhl (^each other; France does not rise in grnlness; 
she is sinking into littleness. 

Who, while reading the filllowing documents, would 
not hare beGered in an indiasoluUe alliuice between 
Louis Fhilippe and LaJsyelte ? 

ORDEa or THE D*! OP TEK 30tH 

"Tiiemagnihcent icviaw of yosUirdayi the adjnirable 
appearance of the citizen army, llie rapid formation of 
which is in harmony with the rapidity of the (rtimipb of 
liberty ; tho manner in which ttie National Guard pre- 
sented itself under arms and filod sff bsfbre the king, 
excited the enlhiuisam of the immenae {upulation which 
victory bo* long designated as the most competent mili- 
tary judge*. The presence of our brave wounded men 
of the grand week, of a number of deputations from our 
Allow aojdiera of the department!, completed the happi- 
ness of tills memorable day. The general in chief oon- 
liiKs himself, at present, m congratulating himself and 
hi* oomradcs of the Parisian national guard upon the su- 
perb and patriotic spectacle which it exhibited upon this 
memorable day. Whul exjHesHoiis, moreover, could ' 



LAFAVBTTII AKD LOUIS TSILIPP&- 

in three days, and which so eminently contHboted to re 
pel the invasion which we had the good fortune to arreet 
' Valmy ; I can make the 
tiight I tell you that what 
perior to that which I then 

which oar enemies fbund so fbrmidable. Havtfthe good- 
ness, also, my dear general, to express to the Na^onal 
Gnsrd how much 1 was gratified by theii demonstrations 
wards myselfi and how deeply they hare sunk into my 
heart 

" Your affectkmate,- 

" LooiH Phiupit." 
Quantum imttaha ab iUo ! 

CHAPTER X 

Okjecu Ibal diverted LaAygaF'a silniilan fram ihe nirEnnlian of 

... 1.1 — ., UHiDcU— He acmsnds ilie eumnclpslion of ibe penple 



find, aAet thoae of the apocch delivered by tho king 
presenting us with the colours, and after the leUer whL 
no hasten* to ......... 



■It is with pleasure that I entrust these colotirs to you, 
■tsA it is with greot sotjsfkction I present them to him 
who was, forty years ago, at the head of your futhera in 
thu wmo field. 

** Tbeee coIoiitb arose among as with the dawn of li- 
berty ; their appearance racals to me witli rapture my 
jwongfcr Trars. A symbol of Ibe vietory over the en 
miet sf the Mate, let these colours become amongst ou 
■d*** the kaltgoard of pnblic order and Hber^ 1 L 
tfane glHriDw eolonns eonfided to yonr fidelity, be o 
nllyiog«ign I 

" ViM to Fmnre /" 






The Domerous occupations in which such great and 
Lpid events had involved Lafayette, had neeoMarily di- 
verted his attention Irom the formation of the king's 
council. He is ercn acciuod, and perhaps jUBt]y, of 
iving allowed the power to fiill into the hands of the 
doaTinaira, and, in general, of the nm of the Restora. 
That indifference, which has since become so Im- 
explained by the character of La&yelte, to whrnn 
authority was always a burden, and lor whom the rou- 
tiBB of business had never any attraetions. Accustomed 
to recover his advantages in times of danger, he ha^i al- 
ways the tailing, a very serioos one for a itotasman, of 
despising intrigues, lutd contemning, above all othen, 
these of which lie might individually he the object This 
unwillingneaa to attend to petty (naehinatione sod cabal, 
was productive of serioHS coiwequeDces in the sequel of 
'BTolutioD which had been efiected at least as much in 
position to man as to thin^ With the eicepUoo, 
w«f er, of aaveral naiDO, wtuch wen associated with 
licting reoollectioos, it must be ceafiwed that tbs di- 
teclioa given to pubGo afiain by the BM administralkB 
of Louis Philippe, presented nothing alarming for the re- 
volution, at least in d» then ostensibiG and avowed policy 
of that cabinet 

Tlie factiou which very soon set itself up as the arbiter 
>f our doitiniei, had not yet attempted to re-construct 
the Rcaloralion ; it appeared to labour only to find for 
France a suitable position, some resting point on the new 
ground upon which the evenU of July had thrown her. 
The revelation of 1830 bod lihcwiao itself deranged 
many interests, thrown many persons out of their place, 
wounded many vjnilies; the position was full of dangers ; 
and power, toUering on its feet, sought strength andaup- 
port at every hand. The experienced patriots, on their 
^ide, recollected (bat our firat revolution had committed 
errora; that the struggle in whit^ it had been engas«d 
had rendered it violent ; that it had terrified manv, had 
overshot its mark, bad inqoently swept away good along 
with evil ; and hod ended with briogmg back deqxdism 
tbrongh tho mediilm of anarchy. 

lecessary to pay regard to tkis predominant 

„, d at least, before aUackiiur the new govern. 

ment, to wait until it bad scUled itselr and nnfiiUad its 
lyslam. All the organs of liberal opinions, whalerer 
night he tiie shades uf their diKlrinea, ran^d tbein- 
seivss frankly on ths side of an authority emanating 
from the batricades ; and tli<^r almost unanimous coun- 
tenance a&rdeil to Ibe deposits riea of power, during llie 
first six months of their adminislrelion, is one of the 
best evidences of the teal progross that political intBili- 
gancs had made amongst us. Then many of the men 
of July, and, it may be said, the grcsler nunber of 
those who bad sAoted the ravolutiou, supported (he 
ministry, though at the lame time deploring the danger- 
ous Conrae to which it had abandoned itself. The rare 
eicepLioo* do not afloet the juatlo* of this general ob- 

Since that lime those men have Icarot moeh — thsy 
have been deceived, and aipsrience has ccmdemned 
them to the condition of declared oppoeitiontsta ; but 
not before they had seen the system of the rsstoralton 
fearlOBslj untbkljng itself, doing much evil, and contem- 
plating still more. Far these rsasone, Lalayelte like- 
wise abstained at first from attacking the dom«aliij 
poliey of the goremmeDt of July, which had in done, it 
might haVB boon a signal for now rcsialauce, and have 
Toiaed Op Bsrton* obstacles. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of the lahours with which 
the reorganisatioD of National Guard overwhelmed him, 
he did not lose eight of ■emc important paints upon 
which it was necessary (he government should cj^tait) 



itself without delay. Amongst them was Un flniEy h. 
ingand recogciiing the ri^ts of the fite prafik of » 
lour, in our oolonies ; an important qncstini, wfaidi il 
the efibrta of the opposition had nevn- beco able to ka; 
to a settlement under the preceding goTenuBcnt CdW 
upon by Laftyettc, the minister o7 manne aoivait 
frma the tribune, that the new rojaltT considered iQ tk 
citiiena of our colonics perfectly eqtut, and thst il & 
claimed the idea of any species of injhiority or a^, 
— '".y fbunded on a difference of cotour. Tliis was bhI 
the cause of humanity, much also for the pAi« 
who, the first fn France, had attempted flio irnisl 
emancipatian of the idavea, and devoted a cnoMdtnik 
portion of hia fbrtnne to that [diilaiithroiHC work. 

One of Ihe firat cared of lAfayette wua likewise to » 
certain the intentions of tlie new aathetttiea wiA n 
speet to the patriiAs condemned ferpt^tkal ^ba 
during the reigns of Louts XVIII. aad Cbsrin X. ft 
saw in tho decision whiiji be was endeavouring todrn 
frmn the government on the subject of these nelkiB. 
' only an atonement to be nude ta jnrtia, kl 
~'oo of the prinei|de oif roRsttDah!^ 
viobtian of the Um. IVrtfa-.E 



igrafted iiself npon the Dew-bom e 
Louls-Fhilippe, that, on a certain dar, iriien the aha 
of the Palais-Royal were crowded with depatotioB Sa 
all parts of France, an aide-de-camp on dntv was \taL 
to call out with aloudvoJcc. THegnXJemn iifii i 
for peHtieal i^tneei, and Lafayette, a d v ancin g il Ob 
bead, said to the king ; "- Here are the ptJiliea] aaiinr; 
they are presented to you by an aocoan^R,* Tit 
king received them with a most tondiinr sfrjiili.iid 
~"—'"-~ several of those generoo* eitixesM rf 4t |W- 

which, to his great regret, they U fipm 

eneed, he promised them ail the meat 

tion to their interests, and a pnsnpt iiH . . 

tlietr long niflerings. What have those 

nr&ints of those brave m 



■ long ni0 
4T tbga 



phants of every hue that b 

■cades, the conrfm '~ '' 
hunger, neder the eyes of t 
they had served as flie steppEn^-atrme. HistOTT i 
have to relate thst men who, during fifleen yean, 1 
ificed their all for their country, Itiand fai il 
themselves only water and earth, afler the gferMul 
volntiDn of July. What a monument of tin gnt* 

CHAPTER XL 

rJulyupMtl . 

'ilnpt^rw— Simiisilitarf ^P^ 

Our Kevolntioai of July was the ami As 
uiing events of all kinds. Hia wOioaa ■« 
with joy and hope; tint daspota with ftar sad nfs 
'orld felt itself impelled by '^ 

fbtding of libarty-> But erf' all IhaM f 

' remarkable was the accordance of tte jef^ 

sympitfbiea whisb bust ftrlfa Kwiatfvay ' ^ 

r Parisians. Forgetting e«ry 
mity add rivalry with eld Fibdm, uI istiai_ 

iptioD mingled thoir wishes tor tie socaass of lia hi 
oause whicli had just triuMphed at tba batriadti' 
was oa one &mily «f nalicms bound Up together, * 



In short, the July revolution nj^iGaied la a git f* 
tiared in by the whole faamaa speaEs, and iar *W 
le civilised world acknowledged itself deeply iB^^ 
1 the pet^de most advanced in dvitisatiaD- It "' 
event which exalted our oonuiun natma^aad d»' 
the character of every natioii. There existed a* ' ' 
rant in the world who did not tremble, Mt a s lsvs^ 
did not fiiel his feUera listened, io uusin i»F*5 
" — ice. The EngUsh, above all, seamed a* if thEvcM 

-10 bounds to their enthusiasn*. Whigot '"''J^ 

radicals, church of England men, PrtabytBriana, 1»* 
dists, and Catholics, rich and poor, eveij sect a» d^^ 
on the British soil, admired m in the combat, sihav 

• peol evcnl resouadrd even hi Is-lta. Al IfM"? 

« "^penpld, u well s> die Blo*w >«l E«i** •^*3? 

«l It Gj a magjiillMn banijnet, lo wtKi "■ "^Jbi 

naiatallM, H. Jsubbihiiii, wkn lntiiiMM *■*! "r. 

Want counina. The labaUisnO of »»• '^zZ 
GamodrlDlini bcalUu lo Ibe mi» nf ibe h>(ila4>^n^ 
Viti LsftytlW Wbala lublwl of im 
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18 after the viotorj, and furoetrated theineelTes beibre 
lie pM>ple that had been able, in three dayi, to free 
tiemaelves from eight oenturiei of reproach, and to re- 
uce a monarchy iprunff from conquest in the infancy 
r society, to a simple form of government, open to all 
be improvements of the future. 

Who does not remember the numerous deputations 
bat poured in from all parts of fkigland, Scodand, and 
rcland, to congratulate the great people, and the great 
itizen they had placed at tl^ir head? And what the 
anguage lusld by those freemen ? Let us listen (or a mo- 
neut to the orator of the deputation from London, 
wringing to the Hotel-de-ViUe the good wishes and the 
ifienncs of that great city. ^Tne imperfect lesson 
^vcnby our own country,** said he, ** you have enlarffed 
md compieted. T^e world owes yoa an immense j£bt 
»f gratitude. For our parts we acknowledge, and ahaB 
ji£avottr to cause to be acknowledged, that the victory 
rhich you have gained is that of numon nature, and 
ve are proud of you, who have so nobly established 
ts ruihts and fulfilled its duties. 

** Sravely have you firaght the fight of freedom ; nobly 
lave you used the victory ; we offer you our sincere 
ongratulations. History has few pages of untarnished 
^lory ; it has none more brilliant than that of your glo- 
ious revolution to hand down to future a^es. May pa- 
riotism there contemplate its highest duties, and hero- 
sm draw thence its sublimcst lessons ! We wish the 
ibcrty which has been established by so splendid a tri- 
imph, may be perpetuated among you from age to age ; 
hat under its holy auspices the reign of peace and pub- 
ic prosperity may be all-iffwerful, and that at the fi>ot of 
heir altars we may bury every vestige of jealousy and 
Lnimosity. We here express our solemn conviction, 
bat the great cause of lioerty is the great anil common 
:ause of human kind.** 

The enthusiasm with which the English applauded 
he courage of the Parisians cKd not confine itself to 
iicse demonstrations; they wished. to put forth a more 
Iccided act of adhesion to the principles for which the 
nen of July had just fought and conquered. . In the of- 
ices of an the journals, in the public offices, in all the 
Arishes of the three kingdoms, subscriptions wero open- 
m1 fi>r succouring the wounded and the fiimilies of the 
wjtriots that had perished ill the three great days. 

The sensation produced in the United States by the 
ruly revolution, was yet more profound than in any 
»ther part of the globe. No sooner had the news reach- 
id New York of the movements of Paris, and of the 
K)8ition of Lafayette, placed at the head of the public 
broe by the will of the people, than that American cit^ 
rave itself wholly up to the demonstrations of a delin- 
m» joy. All the bells were set ringing ; all the houses 
vcre iUuminated and decked with tncoroured flags ; and 
L festival as brilliant, as solemn, as numerously attended, 
any of those which had been held to celebrate the 



the throno, the soverei^ authorilr of the publfte will, 
that the people of Amenca rejoice.** 

Following our example, the thirst for liberty and the 
love of order wero manifested in every part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Belgium and Poland first put them- 
selves in actkm, with a force and with a. wisdom, which, 
until then, bad never been evinced by a people in a stale 
of insurrection. Italy, ashamed of her degradation, 
was plotting in every direction. Grermany loudly claim- 
ed tlie fulfument of engagements entered into for the 
last fifleen years. Switzerland sought to shake off the 
yoke of an oligarchy, republican, indeed, but insolent, as 
all aristocracies are. Spain and Portugal waited only 
(of a friendly hand to open the way for their resurrtc- 
Uon, In short, the interests of despotism had every 
where fyien before the interests of the people, and £u* 
rope seem^ to wait only for a signal from France to 
recover its full right*, suspended but not lost. 

In this state of afi^irs, what ought to have been the 
external policy of the Revolution of July 7 That revo- 
lution bemg consummated, did a European public right 
stiU exist 7 and had not that event destroyed all the sys- 
tems produced by fifleen years of improvidence and 
slavery on the part of the people, of blindness and op- 
pression on the part of kings ? In short, had not the 
moment arrived for Europe to create for itself a new po- 
litical code, having for its basis, not traditions, but pre- 
sent necessities? History will answer; she will say 
whether representative government be, or be not, a vast 
orffanisalion which can only exist when supported by 
all, and whether, in allowing the debasement of liberty 
among its natural allies, the government of July has not 
proclaimed its own degradation, and worked its own 
My only task Is, not to seek for wliat ought to 
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rlumphs of America herself, was prepared in honour of 
he victory of Paris. It was the same at Boston, Phila- 
ielphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charlestown, New Or- 
eans, and through the whole extent of the United 
States, which hastened to send relief^ addresses, and 
lepntations, to the French people, to die National Guard, 
md to Lafayette. Ttie ^flkg which New Orleans pre- 
Kilted on that occasion to the Parisian P^pl^i >3till 
(vaves in one of the haHs of the Hotd-de-Ville. The 
ivhole c^'tboK ftddffOtBea breathed the gveatest, the pu- 
rest aAn ifatk m far the sevoMien and the men of J«iyi 
nd osprcsaed the noet tooohing ccmimmmty of IbeMngs 
Aid prinoiples. 

The onttraiiaeM of tiie Anieriean gmrnimtiw/i ^^ no- 
0V)se short of tfaat of the Anwnoui pM|de; e* the 7th 
yf December, tin Pf«ident of the United StstM, ht 1m 
meaeaire at the ipnang of c u a giees, defivered a most 
iplen& eulogy upon the hennAii, the '^iHddoB, mad the 
^enereeity diiplsyed by the French peeple in that gnat 
reyokrtien. hi mniiltdutii^ ine fbllow-citbens <m an 
sveat *9o importaM to the dearest intiereste «f amd^ 
kind, be only echoed, he said, the voiee ef hie covntry^ 
Notfaiag olhor eedid be expeeted fhun a peopte amdh as 
rite Anerkfli iMtien, than the dea|MSBt eympathy for the 
tnumphof tfaencfedt prinoipleB -of liberty, obtadned m 
1 maTwr eo i w th y 4if so ii6ble • oaose, and ceowned 
by the herekvmodlivlioB whtehhad suictiied the tcvo- 
hitien. ** Nsimt l lmi uiMii ng tki^tom^ easwitngee,** added 
hot ^whidr the nmm Whom we al> so justly kve «nd adi 
mire, hae givfin to the i^orid, of Us esteem fbr the eha.^ 
racter of the new King of the Frenobt a ehairaolei' 
whidfa, if he eaatain it to the end, wall easme to that 
prhioe the high renown of • patviot king,*-'4iotwith- 



ilanding -dlose asittnmces, it is 
in tfaot o£ ibft grest pvintiple 



has placed hinrim 



ruin, 

have been done, but to relate what has heen done. 

Immediately after the days of July, two systems of 
external policy presented themselves fbr adoption by 
France, until the development of a future pregnant with 
so many chanees. I must look fbr the motives of these 
two inrstems, both of vHuch the best patriots considered 
suited, but by diflbrent means, to adapt the position of 
Franco to the new circumstances in which the revolu- 
tion had placed her. 

A numerous party thought, with reason, that a mo- 
narchy produecd in three days by the sovercififnty of the 
people, could not long coexist with tbe old doctrines of 
legitimacy, which the late revolution had so violently 
bruited in France. This party thought that the moment 
wiM decisive fi)r the glory and secnri^ of the country ; 
and that the intorests, as well as the duties, of a monar- 
chy resting npon an act destroetive of the spirit and the 
letter of the treaties df 1814 and 1815, were evidently, to 
allow the revohrtionary mo^wment to travel over its 
whole national sphere^ te sweep away, as far as the 
Rhine, the ignominy of those treaties, imd from thence 
to call forth an entire change of the puldic law of Eu- 
rope, which was a work of vielence, a oonglonieration 
of allianees against nature, and of famdens without com- 
pensation,' which certainly could hind the- oppressed na- 
tions only so long ae they should want tho means of 
emancipating themselves fr^m it 

A» to the faith of treaties, the war party replied, tliat 
in poKtioal morality, it waa a horrible perversion of 
rif fat, to make them an instrument of oppression and 
rum ; in proof of this, tiny cited aH the wars which 
even those who invoked the trealaeB hod undertakon, to 
set rid of obligations they had imposed npaa themselves. 
What, said t^, did Austria oare about all the treaties 
which aho oonohided with tho republic, the eonsulaAe, 
ahd tho emipire ? In what manner did England observe 
the treaty of Andens, Prussia these of Preehnig and of 
Tilsilr and Rnssia that same treaty of Vienna, which had 
granted to heroio Foknd a somblanoe of nationality, and 
some appearance of Hberty 7 

The war party saw no stability fi>r the Revdution of 
July bat in a oombiMation of analogous disturbances, 
whteh sbenld deittroy all the bonds oE patronage and in.. 
fbrioHty estabhehed fay the treaties of 1814 and I81S ; 
trectiee by virtue 6f which Pmssia ndes &aak Thicoo* 
irille to-Memel, Anatiia fmm the Lake of Constance to 
the gates of Belgrade, and from the Tanaro to the fron- 
tiers of Turkey ; and, which is iar mcne alaiii]in|f to the 
civilisation ef Europe, by virtue of which a semUxirbd.! 
rons empire has established itself upon the Oder, from 
wiienee it menaoes the Elbe, tbe Woser, and tho Rhine. 

In fine, the war party wished that the baknce of Eti* 

rope ahocdd be restored, not by the tearing asunder of 

states, but by a Jnat return to the principle of natural 

nationality; and it did not think that the racBiatchy of 

in liis trhmpfa, butlJnly was bonnd to ratify tho epolialion of Landau, of 
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goen, d&o. ; in its opinion France ought to make heredf 
as strong by her alliances as by her own weight ; and 
it beheld her allies not in the great powers, bot in the 
statee of the second offder, wh^ from the war of the 
Reformation she had taken under her protection ; in tbe 
Poles, Uie Belgiana, the Swedes, the Danes, the inde- 
pendent members of the Germanic fiunily, the free men 
of yevery country. To conclude ; this partj^, recsUeoting 
with pride that France had at all times united her oaose 
with that of weak and oppressed nations ; that, though 
Catholic herself, she had imdertaken the defence of pnk> 
teetantism; that although an ahsolnte monarchy she 
had fought for a republican insurrection; demanded 
loudly that her popular doctrines- should now be canveTf. 
ed to the Rhine, to the Pyrenees, to the other side of the 
Alps, and that there presenting herself either to assist 
or arbitrate, she should guarantee to thoee nations that 
wished to be firee, the right of beoemhig eo, and to 
those, if such are to be found, who jirefor abeokite 
power, the liberty to keep it ; for whaterer shades of 
opinion they may individually entertain, the true men of 
July do no more pretend to the right of contending 
against the fiinaticism of slavery than they admit that St 
attacking the enthusiasm of liberty. 

Such was the first gyetem of eztemal policy which 
the most ardent friends of the Revolution of 18W called 
for with all their wishes. Would it have procured the 
rCTUlts they anticipated ? 1 know not ; but what 1 do 
know is, that the overturning of tbe most ancient 
throne in Europe, tiie unexpected return of England to 
ideas liberal beyond expectation, the resurrection of Bel* 
giuro, the wonderful combats of Poland, the convulsions 
of Italy, the movements in Switeerland, the commotions 
in Germany, and even the patriotic reminiseences of 
Spain, Boemod io announce that the time had arrived fbr 
the complete restoration of Frencli liberty, and for the 
emancipation of all Europe. 

Enthusiasm, however, even that of liberty, has. its vi. 
cissitudes, human natnre its rights, war its ehanoes, and 
fortune its tume ; and upon uieso tnme might depend, 
in the opinion of a great number of excellent palnots, 
the fate of France and the coming destinies of Europe. 
Victory was promised to new-bom liberty ; bat, afW all, 
the revohitkm might be vanquiahed : and can one con- 
ceive what that legitimacy in iti triumph wonid have 
brought us bock, which even on the brink of destruction 
so iiwdently denies us even a semblance of liberty ? 

Tffls apprehension, together with the eonaideration of 
the evile and saorificas which even the most just of wars 
must neoesaarily occasion, m a de it o daly,'On the port 
of many wcrthy citiiens, to find out whether some otlMr 
means did not oidat, betddea having recourse te arms, to 
oonaolidaie the Revohttion of Jmy, and secnre to the 
great national bodiea wfaidi that revolution had aronsed, 
the power of aeting with entire fineedom. Every body 
certainly Mt, that upon the fate of the Bdgian, Polish, 
and Italian revolutions, the fate of the second French 
revolution might ultimately depend ; but everybody also 
knew, that in or^er to enable those natious to accoofc- 
plish by themselves the great work of their, reneneratian, 
it' was sufilcient, especially in the first impulse of their 
resurrection, simply to secmro to them the free develop 
ment of their own strength. 

Such were the opinions which* in the first days that 
followed the Revohstion of July, gained over to these two 
systems of war and peace citixene equalh^ devoted te the 
interests of France and tbe liberty of Europe : on one 
side, patriots demanding an attack, sudden, spontaneoHB, 
irapetaous om the revolution itself; on the other, also pn. 
triota who, thinking that sufficient courage had signa- 
lised this. revolution to make all further bloodshed unnn- 
oessary, pceforred to tho chances of battles a. definite, 
strict. Old inflexible system of nonintervention. 

Lafoyettc was of tne latter opinion* Was he in the 
right or in the wronff 7 Pewons may difi«r upon this 
qnesticn. We mi^, however, be permitted to believe, 
that if instead of circumscribing the system of non-inter- 
vention la an abewNl degree; instead ^ aUowhi||[ It to be 
firamed m luococdimce with e^eary cakuhntion ol miWMit- 
chical iniquity; instead of piprvertin^ il, by inteipMto. 
tiona the most inaolentfy jeeuitieal; it had been main- 
taihed, and, if neceasary, bad been defended by on armed 
force, in all its rigour j such, in short, as it bad beesk ap- 
proved by Lafoyette; Pohmd, Be^fium, nnd Italy, wow 
now have shaken off the yoke which tramples upon their 
rights and threatens our ovneu And that was not a sya- 
tem so unheard of as is pretended. Thirty yeavs befivn. 
Fox, Groy» and Erskine, bad laid its foundation, in de- 
manding the non-intervention of the powers in tho •£. 
fidrs ef othtf countries, and in declaring that such nen- 
intenentiott would be 8q(£cient to make liberty bear its 
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natunil fruits, not <ml7 in France, but throughout the 
continent of Europe. Now, that which was already 
possible in 1793, why should it no longer be so in 18307 
Upon the whole : non-intervention, taking the word in 
its strictest acoeptation ; or war, wi^ all its chances, all 
its consequences ; such was, in the £a«t days of the July 
rewklutMn, the policy of Lafkyette, as well as that of 
some of tiie members of the first cabinet of Louis 
^Philippe. 

Hero are some fiuits, which will prove how the crown 
and its advisers themsiblves prolessed to understand that 
system, so long as their conduct was governed by revo- 
lutionary influence. I intentionally select my authori. 
ties from a poiod when the royalty of July had already 
begun* to abiure its principles. 

On the 90th of I>Dcember« the bead of the ministry of 
the 3d of November said from the tribune: — 

^France will not permit the principle of non.interven- 
tioQ to be violated; but she will also endeavour to pre- 
vent the Aidongering of peace, if M can he pteservrd ; 
and if war become uiavoidable, it must be proved in the 
fiuae of the world, that we have only made it because wc 
have been placed between the alternative of war or the 
abandonment of our principles. 

^ ^ We d^ therefere continue td negotiate, but while 
negotiating we shall arm. 

** In a very short time, gentlemen, we shall have, be- 
sides our fortresses provisioned and defended, 500,000 
men ready for the field, well armed, well organised, well 
commanded; a million of national guards will support 
them ; and the king, should it be necessary, wiD pla^ 
himself at the head of the nation. 

** We will march in close order, stronff in our good 
right and the power of our principles. If the tempest 
slK>uld burst at the sight of our three colours, and be- 
oome our aunMary, so much the worse for those who 
shall have unloosed it ; we shall not be accountable for it 
to the world.** 

Here we see plainly described the system of non^inter- 
ventidn, snch as it was accepted by the new dynasty. 
What was its object ? I again let the ministers of this 
dynasty express themsehree. 

'* The object of tho Holy Alliance** said M. Laffitte, 
** was, to stifle, by common efforts, the liberty of the peo- 
ple, wherever it mi^ht show itself; the new prim^le 
procfadltaed hy Franoe has necessarily been, to allow 
liberty to unifold itself in ever^ place where it shall have 
naturally sprung np. The principle of non-intenftntion 
has the two-fold object of making liberty respected 
every where, vrithout hastening' its coming in any place ; 
because it is only good where it is a natural production ; 
because experience has proved that in every country, 
liberty brought by the foseigner is as flital a present as 
despotism itself. No more intervention of any kind — 
such has been the system of France. It has the advan- 
tage of securing our own independenoe, as well as that 
of the countries recently emancipated.*' 

However, the proclaiming of a principle is nothing ; 
its application is every thing. Now, to what haa the 
principle of non-intervention been applied by the monar- 
chy of Jely 7 Has it been applied to Italy, which the 
Austrians have entered in spite of us, and whence they 
have only departed, a first time, after crushing that liber- 
ty which the Kuig of the French wished to see wifold 
Uttlf in tnery fiace, \eher& it $hould have iHtturaUtf 
tprung up ? Has it been applied to Poland ? Has it 
even been applied to Belgium, in the affairs of which 
the permanent action of the London conference has exer- 
<3«ed for eighteen months the most direct of interven- 
tions ? Assuredly not : for even if the nune at soldiers, 
that we went to play on the banks of the Scheldt, were 
to be considti^ as a consequence of the ]»inciple of 
non-intervention, which would be a difficult matter, his- 
tory would still demand an account of the abandonment 
of the Poles, who were, with respect to the Czar, in ex- 
actly the sanie situation as the Belgians were towards 
WiUiam. Posterity will say, upon this melancholy sub- 
j^ot, tiiat Nicholas dared to hfisidt the royalty of the ber- 
rioaides, and tiiat this fir«t ory of a barbarian &ose the 
courage of the Franco of Jnly. 

If I interrogate more recent reeellections, I find in 
them proofii of a deception, or of a blindness, beyond ail 
comparison. At the opening of the present session, the 
Crown stifl guaranteed to the papal territories, u real 
rnnnetly^ the dMilion of ccnjiscaii^n^ and positive me- 
notation* in the adminittratii»e and jitdicial order. 
Well ! what reality is these in this real amnes^ ? The 
prisons of Venice delivering up to the dungeons of Milan 
the patriots whom France has not been able to carry off 
from some Austrian pirates ; civil war again ravaging 
the Campagna ; the piOaging of Sesena, women, ohi^^m. 



and old men murdered by regiments of banditti, under 
the banners of the Cross, and a tribunal of blood revived 
firom the barbarism of the middle ages. What reality 
there is in the independence promiwd to central Italy, 
consists in the arms and the intrigues of Austria inces- 
santly tending to the dominion of the whole of the penin. 
sula. 

Speakin^r of Belgium, Louis Philippe said, *^Th% for- 
tresses raised in order to overawe France shaU be demo- 
lished.** Tliey tcte still entire. 

" The nationality of Poland oliaU not perith.^* Alas ! 
what has become of tlMT nationality of a magnanimous 
people, whose fiite it is to be butchered every quarter of 
a century through the cowardice of £iirope 7 See that 
race of heroes delivered up to the tword of its tyrants ; 
the deserts of Siberia peopled with those men to wlicmi 
posterity will erect altars; the f^ remains of theed 
brave men asking an hospitality which a timid policy 
scarcely ventures to grant them ; interrogate that quiet 
of the grave, that silence of death which reigns over the 
heroic country. . . ^ . Pdand is no more— the Russian 
alone is seated in the dwelling-place of the great people ! 

Such are the consequences of tho abandonment of the 
principle of nou-interveotion coustantly invoked by La- 
tavette. Instead of protecting our fi*iends, the royalty 
of^ July has permitted their degradation, in contempt of 
its most solemn promises; instead of providing itself 
beforehand with means of attack and defence, it awaits 
the enemy within its walla ; and while it is as evident 
as the sun at noondav, that the absolute monarchies are 
leaguing together, this royalty, sprung fVom a revolu- 
tion, disowns its natural aaxiliaries, and finds a pleasure 
in exchanging all our recollections of glory and power 
for an abject submission. I know not with what fiiir 
name it decorates its policy ; but that which is reserved 
for it by history, I do know. 

** But,** we are told, '* peace is ensured, and soon a 
general disarming will crown ^he system uf the Cabinet 
of the 13th of March, which peace and. which disarm- 
ing will give a positive contradiction to the preachers 
of war. Away then with all those uncertainties, all 
those alternatives of calm and storm, which froze all 
hearts, and struck France as with an interdict. The 
fact is certain : it was false that the Kevolution of July 
ought to seek for it^ triumph in identifying Freuch in- 
terests with the interests of every people «mong whom 
the volcano had cast the brands of liberty! Behold, 
those natioos who, following our example, had risen to 



reconquer their country, their name, their customs, 
their distinguishing foatures, and laws suited to their 
nature, are again bending under the yok9 : in Poland, a 
policy of reaction, vindictive and barkwious, has destroy- 
ed even the last elements of that nationality which the 
word of the Kiag of the French had guarantied in the 
face of the world ; Italy, decimated by a priest, is still a 
prey to all the calamities of civil war, and of a double 
foreign intervention ; Belgium is siill in a constrained 
and false position. New convulsions are preparing in 
Spain and in Portugal, Switzerland is dismembering 
itself; every where national independence, personal se- 
curity, and the progress of civilisation, are menaced ; 
in short, every thing in Europe clashes, without com- 
bining; and yei the ratificationsx>f the 24 articles are 
exchanged, peace is no longer doubtful, the royalty of 
July has become one of tlie family of legitimate monar- 
chies, the }u9te-mUieu triumphs* and peace will be 
maintained : such are the practical results of that diplo- 
macy, so inactive, so expecting, so cowardly, which, in 
the midst of the rapid movements < that carry Europe 
along, seemed, you said, to have struck dumb that 
noble France of July, which, in your opinioD, could 
only reconquer its acknowledged preponderance by 
showing itself resolved to brave every peril, and giving 
to the world a grand idea of its determination and its 
conrage. Well, this idea has been exchanged for a pa« 



tent of slavery ; tho manly garment has k^en stripped that the liDnouff of France, hsr repotatioo, het ^ 
'"" ' ' "' -..,-..... ., . t<, tjjo nations^ should have been ooiistdsreda»*»J 

by the royalty of Jiily, 1 can oomprefaead: it is«<" 
first time that private intereats.have preraiied eitf^ 
great interest of the •country. BotwbocaoMp^ 
ing, that the deepotisms that lire in eachotitf^<^ 
, not having all abdioated with CharletX^cf 



off for the swaddling dothcs of the Holy Alliance ; that 
character of the Re^ution of July which ought to have 
predominated in every possible sitoation, the ascendancy 
of reason armed, of force in the hands of liberty, which 
she ought to have exorcised in the councils of Europe, 
have been exchanged for the shame and the injury of a 
royal embrace : yet peace is ensured. What have you 
st^l to urge? Take our words for it, and be silent." 
Thus argue the doctrinniree. 

Be it so: the spirit of war is laid ; the eicecntion of 
the twenty-four articles is guarantied by all the pow- 
ers ; Holland herself is compelled to submit to all the 
stipulations of this treaty; she recognises King Leo- 
poM, and receives the credttitial? of an ambassador to 



her court : Unssia withdraws from Pohiid a partrf iW 
regiments that cover its territory; inihort iheJ» 
of Europe is definitively settled npoo tbewin^ i! 
us receive aH these circumstances n eerttin ficti,«! 
also admit that a disarming, which Ibc dtifer«narf 
the miliUry systems of Europe will thiuft render^ 
lusive, should crown this peace, and fix the difbtg 
nations of the continent in the pre<ariou«,ftit,ei 
ruinous position, in which they find lheiinelvea,«»#^ 
towards each other, as towards their rMpectire mn. 
ments. No#, is there a man of seme tad {m^ 
wh6 can believe in the duration of this monstrw* 
organisation, and not be convinced that ineh tiwta 
things is necessarily pregnant with new and ipmnA 
ing convulsions 7 

This puerile beflef; which some superficiil bat )m 
observers entertain, with respect to the cootinwtiai 
this peice. is the resuH of a serious error, too db 
countenanced by the false prepossessions of ibaffioi 
of liberty themselves. After the Revolutioo ofj^ 
the parts have been inverted, by asserting xMm 
stood in heed of peace, and (hat foreign gorerea* 
wished to make upon her an immediate war; a^h 
government has dexterously cultivated that ophuB,! 
order to take to itself the merit of a difBcaI^» 
come. Hence, the arguments drawn from the Sno 
bcrment of the army, and from the relative infeisj 
of our military force ; henco, the explanation of I'fc 
shameful concessions^ and all tho diplomatic emrtSi 
which imminent necessity has been said tobats;^ 
ed upon us; hence, in fine, gie alleged impojeJfffri 
saving Poland and Italy. 

However, the plainest common sense is sSaea'a 
dispone of these Iklse argum%nts. How, indee^mil 
be supposed, after the events of July, that Prusa,At 
tria, Russia, and Spain, (England was oatof ll*^» 
tion,) were so blind as to wish to attack France, las 
cd by an immense revolution, and encircled hj^m 
in a state of insurrection 7 How was a ooiliittE!ilj 
brought together Oj^ain, already cot asunder by lyi 
ing en masse of Belgiara, Poland, Italy, and k» 
the German provinces ? Was it not evident ihltt 
the Rhine, the Alps, and tho Pyrenees could be 
ened, the Holy Alliance must have wailed the tmi 
several campaigns upon the Vistula, the Eibt,i 
Rhine, the Po, and the Ebro ? And whaleTer wa 
state of our army, had hot France all the aecesg 
time, had she notv above all, mcM-e elements ibi di 
required, to organise herself in a formidable ous^i 
the rear of tho foreign populations, fighting for 2 cm 
that was their own ? Is tho revolutionary inpoltef 
gotten, which in one month would have throws "^ 
the frontiers all those classes whicli thedajso^'' 
had taken from their occuputlons 7 Are the fhir^ • 
sand volunteers forgotten with whom, in a ' 
the city of Paris, alone, had filled up the rr 
army? In fine, are tho triumphs ofJT^^J' '' 
that were gained with means so iofhrior ' 
and moral resources which tlio situattr . ^ 
ed7 NoWt as then, France was a M'1^«- 
moro than then, she had for her in^'^tJir 
the people of £urope ; and her caoso, m :t 
was a revolution free from the terrors aui ^ 
had perverted the original character 0^1 

It was then, as I have ftlready sa3, fot t jo»» 
ask for peace, and it belonged to us to aicwrtiii " 
was our well understood interest to grant it T»^ 
skilful calculation of the policy of the cabinets vi»l 
allay the storm which might over\^hekn (hMh ^^ 
feeling to do us the &vour of abstaining ftom vt^'" 
most inconceivable folly of our government ^ ^ 
to allow the kings to recover from their ttapor,tbi« 
tiens to Jose tiieir hopes, and to reduce the bocou^ 
dipiooMisy ,to avoiding a con6ict which i^ '"^ 
neither wished nor were able to undertake, k «* 
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not forgive the Revolution bf July, hot ma^ ^l^t 
tack it, until time and our interaal ^i**^^ 
have deprived it of ail it possesaed that v0 1'* 
ambitious, popular, and formidable' to tjrsaoj ? . 
Our statesmen have soUcitously ^'^^^'''jf^ 
deplorable result; they have reduced Franoe loV"f 



in which the fbreignors wnhed lier to be. 
priired these bold meto of their experience; 
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OQoeakd theu ooimlry from their eyes ; and the lessons | 
f the past have been lost upon them. . Indeed, the eon- 
^mplatiDA of the post should, at least, have reminded 
ttexn of the similarity of situation which existed between 
Vance under the Directory and France under Louis 
'hilippe. At Compo Formio and at Rastadt, the Direc- 
>ry also made peace with the whole continent, and 
olamnly renounced all spirit of political proselytiam. 
lut what ensuedf a year after the conclusion of those 
reatios? A ffenera! war again broke out in Europe. 
CfW the battles of Zurich and Marengo, the coalition^ 
lore severely wounded, took three years to re-establish 
Uelf ; but it did so at last, and then again a general war 
iiBued ; and history will, (lerhaps, one da^ relate, that 
'Vance fought as necessarily for the principles of 1789 
.t Austerlitz and at Wagram as at Jemmapes and at 
fleurus. 

The peace in which the ministry of the 13th of March 
rlories, a peace quite novel in history, is a contradiction 
riven to tne understanding and to the facts of which 
Jie whole European policy is composed-r^ the obli 
^rations on one side, and nojie on the other. Now, what 
»n arise from such a state of things, unless it be, the 
lystems roxqaining the same as that which has resulted 
from analogous situations ? In short, the coalition* dis- 
ointed in its organisation, wounded in its vital principle 
>y the Revolution of July, has taken up a^ain its first 
>osition, and a war against France is evidenuy no longer 
or our enemies any thing but a question of time and 
opportunity ; the moral power of the revolution once ex- 
inguished, it then only becomes for them a fame at 
;hess, which probably may not be wanting m new 
reacheries and purchased triumphs. And if these me- 
ancholy foreboiUngs should be realised, what strength, 
vbat prudence would be able to secure the direction of 
'Vents, and ensure a stay for the tottering throne that 
las sillily courted the storm ? Will it not then be ne- 
%ssary to call up the sympathies of July to aid the cou- 
"a^ of our soldiers ? It will be necessary, let us not 
loubt; for, with the nation as an auxiliary, another 
^Voterloo would only cost us the loss of a battle, but 
•educed to an army alone to dclend the Revolution, one 
Usastrous combat might cost us an empire. But what 
tludl reawaken that impulse of the popular masses ? The 
langers of the coimtry ? 1 think they will. But to con 
ront at present those dangers, I see only a government 
reduced to wretched shifts, and a throne commanding 
leither confidence nor respect 

I acknowledge it, m^ patriotic blood boils at the idea 
>f the doetrimiirei calung to their assistance the men 
nrho bled for liberty. They would dare to do so ; for seven 
teen years of tergiversation have proved that they dare 
do any thing. But the deep feqling of disaffection and 
oontempt that would burst out among all classes of the 
nation against them, of what use would it be to the mo- 
narchy ^tbe barricades 7 This is a question of interest 
for the monarchy to examine beforehand. It would pro- 
mise to return to better principles, and to more honest 
uyen: Louis XVIII. and £k>naparte in 1815, Charles X. in 
1830, also promised it: what became of Louis XVIll., 
Bonafarte, and Charles X. ? Yet Bonaparte had glory 
in his fiivour ; Louis XVIII. and Charles X. had in their 
favour eiffht centuries of traditions and recollections. 
But deprive Louis Philippe of the popular majesty, and 
he is nothing. Seriously speaking, what authority 
would a handful of obscure doctrinaires possess to up- 
hold the work of the people^ if the people withdrew from 
tibem 7 From all that frame work, of power take away 
the Revohition, and to-morroWf you who benefit by that 
Revphition will not possess a crown pieee, nor a soldier* 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ccmitaustkm ortheprMKHng— ^ModieatkmeftlieseceMioa oTLoub 
PhUippe— Inaoleuot of tli« EmiisrOr Nicholas aod of the Duke of 
Modnm— Lafayette fn bit reUilonJi wiib our diplomacy — Some of 
thn cabinets Kcnd a diptomatic agent to him personaUy^His inter- 
view wHh tbat ageiit^Hiaajraleni af non intervention developed 

Suoh, at the close of the Revolution of 1830, was the 
general disposition of men's minds relative to the ques- 
tion of peace W war. Already the royalty of the l^ri- 
cades floated in uncertaintv*between its inclination for a 
repose without security, without glory, and its apprehen- 
sions of a conflict which might carry it away, if it al- 
lowed its enemies to be first In the field — on the one side, 
inaction and the stigma attaching to the treaties of 
Vienna and Paris, but along with it the expectation of a 
bill of indemnity and a monarchical adoption ; on the 
sther, the fire of insurrectien to be kindled throughout 
the iioropean continent, the chances of war to be run, 
but also the complete emancipation of France, the re- i 



newal of all her glories, and the certain extension of 
freedom to all Europe. 

The citizen royalty would .not comprehend that, inde- 
pendently of the necessity of entitling itself to the grati- 
tude and esteem of the people, there existed another ne- 
cessity from which no new dynasty had ever escaped — 
that of a baptism of glory and blood. Sprung from un- 
der the popular cannon, this royalty preferred endeavour- 
ing to consolidate itself by slavery to entering boldly 
into the traditional system of its ancient aOiances. 

However, leaving apart the question of principles and 
their propagation, tne external policy of this government, 
debased from its birth, was extremely simple. Properly 
speakinsr, what was the question ? One or territory. In 
feet, while France, afler carrying her arms into every 
capital, hod seen herself despoiled even of po»5WSsio»s 
which she acquired from 1648 to 1789, and for which, be 
it observed, she had given superabundant compensation, 
her enemies had immoderately extended their territories. 

Austria, for example, hod aggrandised tmd established events that had just placed the crowi^ upon tlieliead of 
herself at the same time in Germany, Polahd, Torkey, the Duke of Orleans. This humiliation received its ptm- 

isbment in the answer of the Czar, which I here insert as 
the hist/>rical document best calculated to show to what 
degree the monarchy of July has allowed ifsetf to be 
insulted. 



However, the first measure of external policy taken by 
the ministry of Louis PhiHppe^ was the notification to 
foreign courts oTthe aecessi6n of that prince to tHe throne 
of France. England was the first to recognise the new 
king ; tJie adhesion of Austria, of Prussn, and the se. 
condary German states^ followed pretty dosely that of 
the cabinet of St. Jameses ; Spain postponed her aiiswer,. 
and published a circular as insulting to the new monarch 
as to the nation that had chosen hijn ; the petty prince 
of Modena insolently protested against the VBurjpaiion ; 
in fine, it was onhr after repeated delays and strong 
solicitations, tliat M. Athalin obtained fS-om the Emperor 
Nicholas the extraordinary answer which the autocrat 
condescended to give to ihtt letler, though a very humble 
one, that had been addressed to hkn by the King of the 
Frendu It will be recollected hi what terms this over, 
ture was conceived, in which by an incredible f&rretfbl- 
ness of the national di^ty, the cabinet of the ralais- 
Royal gave the appellatioa of cataatrophe to the glorious 



and Italy; she had acquired great fiicilities of inland 
navigation, sea-ports, and a maritime commerce; Prus- 
sia, but lately a third-rate power, had rapidly advanced 
herself to the rank of a preponderating one, by parcehi of 
territory conquered from all the adjoinmg states, from the 
Niemen to Thionville ; Russia, which oould scarcely be 
said to exist whcii France was the fkst power in the world, 
had extended herself at every point of her immense cir- 
cumference, dnd by the necessary consequence of a pro- 
gressive system of invasion, as well as by the polity of 
her family alliances, had reduced the West to such a 
condition that it could only go to war hy her impulse, or 
continue at peace by her permission. I do not speak of 
England — every one knows how many rich dominions 
and important military positions she acquired in the 
European and Asiatic seas, by the treaty which disin- 
herited France. The Ionian Idands, the Isle of France, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, are among the acquisitions 
with which British disinterestedness contented itself. 

Such then was the relative situation of Franoe towards 
the foreign powers, when the revelation of July suddenly 
displaced all the elements of the public law of Europe. 
Now, reducing the question to the sole iirterest of France, 
and leaving apart all community of principles, of wants 
and sympathies, there stiH remained for a national 
government the imperative duty of chiiming tfaefh>ntier8 
necessary fbr the defence of the country. Let us no 
longer hear of the terrors fha^ were still inspired by the 
convulsions of the Republic and the glorious days of the 
Empire. 

The Republic had not been able to conquer peace for 
herself except by conquering liberty for others, and her 
treaties sufficiently attest her justice and imprudent gene- 
rosity afler victory. As to the Empire's making and 
unmixing kings at the will of a fortunate soldier ; it was 
not France; it was the army of Bonaparte, unfaithftil to 
the Revolution, and returning with all speed to the old 
monarchical system ; and besides, history will perhaps 
attest, that if the Empire overran Europe, it was called 
upjn to do so by the coalitions dating their origin firom 
1789. 

But liberalism and its propagation apart, it was the 
business of the government of July to proi^de fbr our 
future security and restore that balance which a degene^ 
rate imd dastardly power had allowed to be destroyed. 
In this respect the Revolution of 1 690 might become, even 
in unskilful hands, the guarantee of our national indepen- 
dence. The elected royalty has made of it merely a eon- 
vulsion like those which disgraced the last ages of the 
Roman empire. It was not wished, it is said, to endanger 
the peace of Europe. But you have degraded the exist, 
ence and the majesty of the Revolution which made 3roa. 
Your indecision, your cowardice, and your inoapadty, 
have exhausted the courage and patriotic firmness of the 
nations, stifled the revolutionary impulse in France, and 
kindled against you the anger of all fine men* Well ! 
think you that by those means you have allayed the 



storm? think you that your ill^itimacy is therefore 
either more or less imder the ban <h the olid monarchies 7 



Yos, for a few months, perhaps a few years ; but what 
are these months, these years, what are you, compared 
with the existenoe of France ? Behold Poland annihilated ; 
the barrier bet\reen barbarism and civilisation broken 
down ; Russia ready to dismember Prussia by seixing 
upon her Polish territories ; and the North at liberty to 
rush upon the Sooth : behold the firuits of your genius, 
and venture to calculate vhow much bloodshed will one 
day be necessary to sivatth mutilated Europe firoqi the 
hands of the despot who saluted your accessions witli an 
insult. 



LBTTKa FROM TIIX CABINET OF B. U. THE EVrKKOR OT ALL. 
THE R0SSIAS TO H. M. TUB KING OF TtfC FRENCH, l>ATVI> 
ZAR6EOE-SELO, THE 18tB OF SEFTBaiBER, 1830. 

** I have received from the hands of General AthaHn» 
the letter of which he was the bearer. Events, ever to he 
deplored^ liavo placed your majesty in a cruel dilemma. 
You have taken a determination which appeared to you 
the only one calculated to save France from the greatest 
calamities, and I will not pronounce upon the considera- 
tions by which your majesty has been guided^ but I offer 
my prayers that it may please Divine I^videncs to bless 
your intentions and the efiforts that you ate about to 
make fbr the happiness of the French people. In eon«erC 
with my allies, I receive with pleasure the desire which 
your majesty has expressed to mointain retttioJ^s of 
peace and amity with all the states of Enrdpe, to long ai 
they shall be based vpon the existing treaties, tmd m tiint 
firm determination to respect the rights and the oMga^ 
tions, astpell as the state of territorial possession, which 
Ihey have sanctioned. Europe will fhei^in find a security 
for peace, so necessary to me repose of France hersefaF. 
Called upon, conjointrf with my allies, to cakavale with 
France, under her government, these consenrative reli^ 
tions> I, fbr my*^Mirt, shall do so with all the uolieitadt 
they require, and with the dispositions of which I am de« 
sirous to assure your maiesty in return fbr the senti- 
ments you have expressed to me. I request your ma* 
jesCy at the same ttme.to accept, &o. &.c 

"• NlOHULAS.** 

"What unworthy language, then, had been employed in 
the name of Fhincc ? 

Before the batde of Denaln, when the fhte of his crown 
depended upon the chances of the day, Louis XIV. wrote 
to Villars : 

" If you are beaten, I will go through Paris with 
the shameful proposals of our enemies in my hand. And 
the French nation wiD follow me ; we wiU bury ourselves 
together under the ruins of the monarchy." 

That king was at least acquainted with his country. 

This letter, however, caused much uneasineas at the 
Palais-Royal. The absence of the appellation of My 
Brother, which had been lavbhly used in the autogra- 
phic notification, was, above all, considered with dread, 
as a positive denial of the right eonferred by the will of 
the people at the issue of the catastrophe. They per- 
ceived tbat Aey had very probably knelt to the earth to 
no purpose, and that afler all, it would be necessary 
to have recourse to popular sympathy against the dis- 
aflectjon of the legitimatists. They returned, and fbr a 
while followed up the idea already adopted (as twill 
shortly prove,) of taking into account the S3rmpathies ani 
antipathies of the nations, and secretly nr^ng the pro- 
pagation of liberal opinions, while ostensibly the mo- 
narchy should continue to deny itself, by blaming ei^ry 
revolution analogous to that firom winch it had sprung, 
and by asking meroy for the grand week, and meroy fbr 
the groot people. 

It is necessary, in order to appreciate the men who 
still direot the policy of France, as well as ta understand 
our present real aituati<m, to follow up with attention all 
the proofs which establish the duplicity of this policy 
towards the nations and the kin^, towards France and 
the foreigner. . History affords few examples so forc^le 
for the study ofdoctrinarisme. 

The Bclgic revolution, which Lafayette called tJie eld- 
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de*l dMightei of our own, wu, it miy be uid, the first 

toudutone that evcnta applied to tlie hedtaling snd ill. 
Iatoi7 policy of the P&tiis-Koyal. It wiS particularly 
vith regaid to the reipecliTe situation of France and Bo' 
rima, dut the Revoiutian of Joly waa to attack Ih 
treaUea of 1814 oiid 1815. In fact, Iho erection of 
line of (bitreuei upon the whole Knithem frontier i 
Belgium, their inspection entrusted to an E^Iiah geni 
ral, the occupation of Luienil)erg by the German! 
Confederation, eenstituted a permanent ag^reeaion upon 
our BCCUrity, and afforded our natural enemies the nteena 
of eaaily atlsckin|r uiir fronlieri. To leave that country 
in the hands of ttie forGiEp:iera, woa abandoning to them 
the chief means of a Budilen advance upon the capital by 
Isro important paints. 

In tJia preacnce of thcae perils, t!ie policy of a Hiche. 
lieu o^ of a Pitt would not have hesitated; it would have 
determined upon one of the three expedients which suc- 
ecssively presented themsclTes lo the consideration of 
the populai rojdty. Elither Belgium and Luxemberg 
would lave been united to France, as a means of re- 
moving the threatened invMion to n gresler distance, and 
neutraliiing the political and cominetcial influence of 
England in that oountry ; or Belgium, left at liberty lo 
|daee herself under the naturally triendly dominion of 
the Duke ol Leuchtenberg, would equally liave covered 
tin T«iDBiBbl« aide of our trontieiv ; or, in fine, by tlic 
elrction of tbo Duke de Nemours to the throoe ol Bel- 
gium, Franca would diraetly hare obtiuaed the twofold 
muJt of ODBuring her independence, and relieving a 
neighbouring people from the yoke of England. 

£aoh of tliasG arran^anioiils was too balil lor the 
Ireinbllng policy of Iha ^uHc-ffliliiu. From blunder to 
blunder this debased policy has arriri^d at cliat Aiiglu- 

ol'whio^ mutt be; first, Llie increase of British prepon- 
dorance, uoamtiarrassed with the obslaclea whicii the 



mixed state of the duchy ofLuiernborg si 
s*c«n(lly, Antwerp gicliwirely devoted li 
lersMsi tliirdiy, the principal rortresun 
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■ud CraaRS obli^d, in order to enter Belgium, to 
under the Englixh cannon ; aed fourthly, a new degree 
of conlioentBl poK-ar granted lo ICngland, and fb ' 
Bommeree a certain means of introducing lier co 
band goods across our frontiers, a cireuiustance v 
miHt bSOBSsarily oompleu the destrucitioo of our 

9uch has been the seltlenunt, to th« prtaent timt, of 
Belgic affairs So|ihiBtry is still at work in laioor of 
this system of peace at any price; bM aither b._ . 
reann is a vain word, or Fmnoe will speedily bring the 
men ef the 7ih of August to a striot acooanl for.tfaat 
original Bbasdoament of her most essential inlsi 
However, if the minidry of the Ttb of Anguat m 
dersteod those great interesle. it understound at loasl, 
that its eiisteoco depaoded in securing the new 
from all foreign i intervention, and circumseribiug the 
aiti'uggi' between Uolland and Belgium. Thence 
first idoa of its synlem of u'in-intervention proclaimod 
at tlie worm salicilalioit of Lafayette. The gei 
Mill all-powarfBl. alwi thauglit that it waa sufficier 
FraiKs, liwt Bsjgium should be indepeadeiit, free, and 
at liberty to ad»pt the constitution that might suit her, 
in order that our country might find in hsr a natural 
and BBOoaHU-y ally. This optoion was adopted by thi 
oiinistry, and erected into a system by M. Moi£, who 
upon this occasion displayed a firmncts and spoke a lan- 
guage worthy of France and of thu Ravolulion. This 
uinister notiJGtid to all the powers, and particularly lo 
Holland and to fruasia, that the inleiveutionef a single 
foraiaD raglment in the aflaira of Belgium, would be a 
signu lor the entrauoe of iifty thousand French into llio 
lerritorj oflhat alute. This doularatron was renewed 
b; Lsftyelle, on meeting the rcpreumlalitcs of the 
powers St the leeideace of the minister for foreign af- 
ftirsi whioh he (III under the conviction Lliat the ciht- 
nets of Europe were much more alarmed than we were 
U the coDieqaencss of a war against the men and the 
doctriBos of July. 

It is bera the plaoe to spook of tiie ailarnal policy oj 
Laftyatta, and exiiibit him in his direct relations witb 
the patriOlB at all nations ! retalions wliidi have fur- 
" ' a and absurd inter- 
on theae particulars. 
u of the tyatem he 
of Joly, and from. 

Fondutyat Oeneral 
honour of personally 
diatiognisheil 
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in Eurojiean diplomacy, M. de Humboldt, who came lo 
ask the general in cliiei; conlideDtially, what were, 

placed, his principles of [oliey towards olhar powers- 
Lafayelle having answered that foreign affairs did not 
coDcern him, and that i( was lo the minister for that 
depertmenl that lie n>ust apply, M. ds Humboldt de. 
clared to him frsiikly, 'hat he waa charged, not only 
by his own governsis"', but also by several other influ- 
ential cabinets, Ic asccrlainliis personal Inlentions, and 
lo coinmunicalp lliem. Having been a witness of this 
importaitl cnnvursation, 1 can ftlthrolly relate La&y- 
ctte's answer, which I hastened to write down word for 

" As joo wish it." Slid ho to M. de Humboldt, " I 
will think aloud with you. We have made a popular re- 
volulioD ; we have chosen a pof uiar throne ; we moan il 
to be surrounded with republican inatilulions ; we will 
nol allow any body to interfere in our aSaits ; nor ahali 
we intermeddle in those of onr neighbours. If your na- 
tions are saiisfied willi tlieir governments, so muoh the 
better for you ; if discussions should arise hetweea your 

fere; bat if other nations wish lo follow our example, 
and conquer their lii>erty, we will not sufier foreign 
governments lo send their counter revolutionary gen- 
d'ainieriea among Ibem, and we do not constder FiJBrid 
aud Rusaift as forming ono and the same nation. You 
undoraland, tiial we cannot permit fteeignera to atluek, 
among other nations, the villi principle of our existence, 
that of the naiional sovcreigiity ; Ihat il is iinposeible 
for us to II How nalions to be crushed that would become 
OUT aliioe in case of war with arbitrary governments] 
that we cannot let you convert peace itself' into the Srai 
sentence of a manifealo against ua, and aanction preten- 
Hions that would ultimately autlioriae yuu to declare war. 
We wish to remain at peace wilh all our neighbours ; 
ws have not brought into our revolution any kind of 
ambition, whatever ciaiiiia we might advance, whatei 
revenge we might have lo take. But if, oolwithslan 
ing our msdenlion, you form another coalitiou againsl 
lis; if you renew what was done at Pilnitz, »nd h 
boeu m<ire or less Bonlinned during forty-lwo years, 
will be proved lo us thai our liberty is incompaul.. 
with tlie oxislpnce of your arbitrary diplomacy : if you 
allempt to enter our leirilory, il can only be witit the 
of enslaving us, perhaps of partitioning u 



i:«d certain ardcles of the granted Oaitn.iibe 
lecesaarily innalled oertain of the lrM6ti,'rf u, 
articles of the Cuogresi of Vienna and thai of lyj 
IhoM, for instance, which secured the tliiOM tt Fim 
lo Louis XVin. and hi- family, sodanitsd SApm^ 
Holland. The minister for foreign a^lrs ki jui id. 
), 'On condition of breaking —■-■-- 



made the nme ai 



thenil 

wilh the arms of liberty ; lo stir up your people sgaiosl 
you, as tiir as we possibly oau ; and if your ihrones can- 
not reCDncile'lhcmsclvea lo the independence and liberty 
orFranco, it will be our interest not lo lay down our 
arms until tltose throos shall have licon broken and 
destroyed. If, oo Ibe contrary, yuu leave ns alone ; If 
you do not attempt lo stifle litierly amuug neighbouring 

hoslititj against our social existence, you will find no 
reason to complain either uf Franca or ul'lhe Itevolutian 
ofJuly." ' 

Lafayette ha* repeated Ihis declaration of ptinciplei 
in all Ibe speeches ho has delivered from ihe tribune. 
Thus, on the SSth of January, 1831, he made tin follow, 
ing teniorkabia ptofenioD of political faith: — 

■'Gentlemen," said he, "diplomacy, tumerly re ob- 
scure, so comjjicateil, will daily become umpler i 
more popular; the press divulges its mystsriiis, the 
bune passes Judgment on them, public opinion modi 
them; family calouUtions and the Iradiliona of cnbiii 
will yield lo the interests and desires of nations. In 
taking part this day wilh the political conversalions c 
those two sittings, I shall plead osilher for war nor fo 
peaee ; that is not the question ; no oaa calls for war . 
every body would prefer pcaoe ; but I must hare lay 
down some fact* ; of which we ought to maintain the 
truth and abide tlia cousequencas, fat they are idenlifl' 
ed wilh French honour and our social aEislenoe. 

"I have formerly said from this tribuae that I coold 
only see in this world two hoods of palitioal classiGea- 



of the people, and the divine right of kings 
side, liberty and equality; on the other, despot 
privilege. 1 know mot whetbsr these two prinoiplaa 
can live in good neighbourhood ; but I know that oan 
is in n progression, constant, sure, inesitoble; that'ws 
must'be faithful lo it in oil points and every wlwre, aad 
thai any hostility against us will accelerats its Irlamph. 
■■ Another truth, not less evident, oatwilhstandhig 

what haa been said of the ror -*-- -^- 

lies, is, that as o 



** I could speak of other articles of Umss tnitia, i, 
mpatible with onr liberty and iDdrpeiidcnn,iKlii 

. 1; c .!.• .ui._< ,f^ nfograiiU, 

those irti^in 
lias, bal In lis 
IB the TiilBH,b 



compatibE ... 

the conventions for tlie dsliiwing upef rerggianih 
French soil ; and be it observed, that those IrM^m 
dc factweon us and our enemies, bal h 
who placed one of tlieir own ht th ~ 
in our honuor and oar liberties, 
third point, not leH evident, waa otiUiiUh 
ine the other day at this tribune, in the prtsnn li 
wilh the aasent of all the king'a ministsra, and ftTo 
iarly of the minister for (breigu aSiirs. Itusij 
certain thai not one of them wiU now ccclndiatk 
definition which I gate, namely; Ibat vlnKnici 
peoplooreoantrj in Europe, whei^soerer ntnMM 
claim its rights, shall seek to exetciss its iiinn^, 
any intervention on the part of the fiireign pivB iii iai . i 
lo oppose it will be eqnivslcnt lo a diracl and lird 
declaration of war against Francs, rrat only bctuitif 
our duty lo Ihe canse of human Ditars, tnt IsaBt 
is a direct altack upon the principle of not ciiiltn^t 
restoration of the principles of Filnili and of Ik B^ 
Alliance, the jualifVing a future intasioo of nsiia 
an evident purpose of crushing nor natanlilJai 
order to come aflerwards and destroy the fnifft- 
erty amongst us, who have placed eursdvei illkM 
uf European civilization. 

' If the deductions fi-om these lictit,lhsaltsi|» 

ae, lead to war, wo must without doot<iUi1.Df 

shall have, to carry il on, those fifteen iwM 

isand naiional guards, thnee 

soldiers, eiliiens likewise, of whom iheimiilaitirk 

icil has spoken to yon from Ibis triboBs. 1 im 

llianka In the minister of war, lor the spltodidudiv 

picture ho has jual drawn for ub. 

" A saying of Mr- Canning's his been qsoted ti 
it win not be like him, by ahutllns our eyci. Inl 
our eyes wide open, Ihat we ihoFl exorl oor iW 
Olid, to remind you of another saying of Ihat ni 
oo the subject of the patriot auiillsrics be laliaf 
that which, on hit part, mighl pass for a Irail af ' 
il would, yon know, be easy fbr ua, lo realiK. 

■• I come now lo the aAir of BelgloB. Gol' 
our conducl towards her, when our govtiwi* 

ircely established, was, as yon hare been UH 
and generous. It was unequivocally deiJiK' 
foreign courts that if Prussian or any olbw li» 
fool in Belgium, we abuald antor il imnmliit^ 
have reeognised its independence. 1 wife tki i i 
government had stopped there. I sboidd hs" ' - ' I 
Ihe Belgions:— ■ Do you wish to eslaHiahH«r'^^ 
nothem Swilntrlsud, unenctimberad withu-* 
craey? We will aupporl jmt fai it. Doj«i--' 
alecl an hereditary chief, from enoitg jtMiW'' '' 
some oilier eonnlry, whichever it may be? It 
own alEiir ; Il is fi>r yourselves alone to dtei*' ' , 
that free choice had fallen on the Dole tlSf 
wouW have enlraated, I would eOhlinna toeoUtali » 
King of the French not to reject it. 

"As for a union with France, the qontit" " J 
mmd would nol be, what others think rf it. W '* 
tber (ho niajorily of the Belgia people reaBj *snW 
--= -;and in the latter cose, well ascenaioedou^ 



opinion, the king has not the sola right cither to»f* 
or to reject such union, I should submit Ibi fWl 
sition lo each branch of Ihe Isgiilsuue ^j|L!|!!l 
power would have the right to OHiosa it' I*™" 
not those that made the treaties of LanirU" ' 
Amiens, Would they have less sffecliM fe '* 
Philippe than for Napoleon! Would tb«j ft»f"*' 
now than they did then 7 Gonllemeii, it r^"' 
great misUke on t heir part ; fi>r onr popular limC 
not feared to surround itself wilh a wliot" o«»^ 
arms, appointing iU own (tocers.and our Jl"^ 

"A more skilful diplomalisl than "J'^f'if; 
ftilly ciplslnod the sitnation of Poland, U" I" 
left meloaay, ft would be slrange thiU IW Wl 
government, whicJi bos jusl bsen defendiQI '"^ 
treaties, should not energetically detnaoJ W '" 
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if one wbicb, by the mere chance, bis emanated from 
tbe CoDffreM of Vienna, wben it sanctions tbe indepen- 
clenoe of tbe (kingdom of Poland, when it protects thai 
oation, our most faithful fViend, which has shed so much 
blood fkr as, and the existence of which forms « barrier 
against the barbarians of the north. Is not tbe duty, 
the honour of the goveriiment concerned in demanding 
wkh energy the execution of thoM treaties, the uphold- 
ing of that barrier T 

** Formerly tbe instinct of the great Frederick had 
dieooYered to him the dangers of tbe partition ; he 
yielded only to the importunities of the Empress of 
Kussia ; he told me to himodf. Efen Aurtria, and it is 
no liberal gofemment that i am citing, has frequently 
felt tbe same impression, and, if I am correctly inform- 
ed, it was recently expressed by M. de Metternich, the 
least liberal of all the Austrians. 

** As for England, gentlemen, recently so jealous of 
Russia, would she foel that jealousy only in favour of 
the Turks 7 Do I not see, besidss, at the liead of the 
administration of that country, the illustrious men who 
have so nobly distinguished themselves by their speeches 
against tbe partition of Potand 7 Do I not see there 
the members of that society, not numerous it is true, 
but eelebrated, whence emanated the best and the most 
energetic publication in favour of PoUsh independence 7 
** Let us hope then that the government, in fulfilling 
m sacred duty, will find means to serve efiectualiy the 
catise of all Europe. 

^ I am indebted to one of my honourable colleagues * 
for having afiSurded me an occasion which I should have 
Ibared to create, of aonoimcing from this tribirae, that 
there exists a Polish committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose of affording to our bretheren of Poland every proof 
of our sympathy, of sending them all the succours in 
our power ; and 1 have the honour to acquaint all my 
colleagues of the Chamber that their donations will be 
received by us with great pleasure and gratitude. 

^ It was thps that a Greek committee was formerly 
^stabliiibed ; and, while on this topic, I will express mv 
wish that the government should at length exert itself 
to fix larro and suitable limits to that country, including 
the island of Candia, the more interesting, as at the 
moment that the Candiotes had armed themselves to 
ooroplete the expulsion of the Turks, they were stopped 
by the interfbrence of the maritime powers. 

** Yesterday you were told of Portugal : gentlemen, I 
would wish to think that the king*8 government exerts 
itself to cause the name and the colours of France to be 
respected every where. I have been told of insults offer- 
ed to oiu> flag at Setuval, of a Frenchman paraded about 
and beaten in the streets of another town. We have 
been called villains in an official journal, published un- 
der the auspices of the murderer of the Marqub of 
Lioale, the best firiend of the king his father. 

** At the mention of Portugal, I am indignant that 
any one sboold have dared to mix up the name of the 
sovereignty of the people, with that of the eowmrdly 
and trud tprant, as he was so properly called by his 
patron Lord Aberdeen ! It is as if the name of repub- 
lic shouki be given to the regime of 1793, or that of re- 
Ugion to tbe Saint Barthotomew matsacre ! Let no 
treaty then be made with Don Miguel, but let him be 
punished ; be deserves to be expelled, and he will be. 

**.... Gentlemen, I have submitted to you some 
principles which I believe to be true, which it concerns 
our very existence to maintain, and from which we 
ought to admit all the deductions.** 

A month later, he said : ■* Mv Belgic diplomacy has 
always been very simple. To hasten to acknowledge 
tlie independence of Eelgium, to forbid the entrance of 
the troepsof the neighbouring powers into that ooun> 
try ; so much has bMn done, and well done. To ab- 
stain fh)m intermeddling in tbeir institutions, or in their 
choices, thoidd have been done also. Now that we have 
entered upon a course of protocols, it remains for the 
French government to delbnd the integrity of the terri- 
tory of the Belgians, so plainly laid down in their re- 
preientation to the States general, and in the dedara^ 
tion of independence of their provinces. 



* M. Dopio, ssBlor. 



** Would it not be very inconsistent, gentlemen, that 
Ihe pQwers which, with reason, had recognised the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland, should resolve to look 
upon Russia and Poland as forming one empire, though 
distinct in so many respects, and &clared to be so even 
by the Congress of Vienna ; and not to consider it a 
manifest violation of the non-intervention principle, 
that tbe Russians have entered the Polish territory, not- 
withstanding all that has been said, not only by the 
friends of liberty and reason, but which is a very dif> 
forent thing, by the very acts of that congress 7 

** As for Italy ; in the same way that 1 did justice to 
the strong and explicit declaration which the last admin- 
istration made to tbe powers bordering on Belgium, 1 
wish to believe that a similar declaration, without 
weakness or reservation, has been made to the powers 
bordering on the new Italian states; and I have reason 
to think that the minister for foreign affairs will not 
forego this assertion of the principle of non-interven- 
tion, nor the praise, for which it is a subiect 

^* I shall only observe, that it is surprising that the 
Duke of Modena, whom we have known as a bad cor- 
respondent, and whom his country has not found to be 
a good prince, bavinjf brought away a prisoner to Man- 
tua, that prisoner, Bl. Menotti, should be detained in the 
prisons of a foreign country, as being the only subject 
remaining to it: and if it were not known ^ what Aus- 
trian prisons are, we might judge of them by certain 
details which have oppeared on the present condition 
of the prisoners at Spiegelberg. 

** But what b not easy to comprehend, gentlemen, in 
civilised Europe, is the manner- in whicn the neigh- 
bours of Poland are conducting themselves towards her. 
Prussia, for example, has seixed upon all the funds of 
the bank of Warsaw which had been deposited in the 
bank of Berlin, and which belonged, not to the crown, 
but to the state and to private individuals ; slio stops 
travellers, takes from them their money, and iinprisona 
them ; and all these excesses, which remind us of cer- 
tain forests formerly famous, are oom milted through 
the influence of the Russian ambassador, who rules in 
Berlin. It seerns to me that this description of inter- 
vention oogbt to be the subject of diplomatic represeu' 
tations.** 

^ In all his conversation with Louis Philippe, and all 
his discussions with the several members of^the cabinet, 
Lafayette profbssed loudly and constantly the same 
principlee. Whence, that flood of hatreds and invec- 
tives which all the aristocracies of Europe have pofir- 
ed out against him.* Hence, also, the efforts of the 
foreign diplomacy, the influence of which determined 
the conduct which the cabinet of the Palais-Royal 
pursued towards him, as soou as that cabinet had re- 
solved on effecting its reconciliation with the Holy Al- 
liance, by neutralizing the hnrnt of patriotic spirit in 
France, and leaving the field open to the policy of the 
despotic cabinets, against the nations which sought to 
work out their regeneration after our example. The 
presence of Lafayette in the councils of the new roy. 
alty, his influence in directing the public affairs, his 
power at the head of tlie armed nation, made him an 
object of dread to the absolutists withont« as well as 
to those within ; and I have documentary proof that the 
diplomatists made his removal an indispensable condi- 
tion of any ultorior transactions with the cabinet of the 
Palais-RoyoL 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Ckmtfauiatkm of tbe foreffoing--IiaAi3rette In hb relatkms with the 
forsign patri<»t»— Tbe Bekks depuUet openly siake him overtures 
— His rilsckwures respecuiur Russia sod Poland — Hit reiatioB» 
whb tbe I.aHsn patrkMs— His letter to tliem. 

It has been jnst siBcn'that the system of non-inter- 
vention, such as Lafayette had defined it, gave at least 
to France an attitude which protected her interests, 
and nuintained her reputation. It was, however, easy 
to perceive that the Palais-Royal had no desire for the 



* In respect to tbe hatred with which the Furopesn arlstocrsciet 
hononr LaOqrette, Napoleon one day snid to him: ** All thoke people 
detest me hsartilr. they detest us all; hot, bah! that Is notbina to tbe 
hatred they bear you ; 1 could never have concalved that human 
hatred could go m f»V' And Napoleon had tbe means of know 
inf well bow that matter scuod. 



consequences of the principle it hod proclaimed, and 
that the glory and the interests of the country had al- 
ready ceased to be the Vuling motives of its policy. La- 
fayette, alarmed at this tendency to retrograde, placed 
himself in steady opposition to the narrow selfishness 
that had so speedily succeeded to the revolutionary en- 
thusiasm and republican sontimonts which he, credu- 
lous man! had decked with a citisen crown. The spell 
was too suddenly broken, tlte mistake was too manifest, 
the responsibility too great, not to call forth the strofl|{-- 
est remonstrances. Lafayette gave vent to them in 
plain terms, and with all that tone of authority which 
the sense of his right, and resentment at such unparal- 
leled deception, give to an honest man. His couiploints 
were frequent and severe. '* 1 know only one man«** 
said he one day to Lotiis Philippe, ** who could now 
drive France to become a republic ; and that man is 
yourself. Continue to repudiate the principle which 
placed you where you are, and 1 will answer for it, the 
republicans, and perhaps the demagogues, could desire 
no better suxiliary than your majesty.'** ^Have pa- 
tience,** answered the king, uj)on another occasion, 
'^have patience until such a time, and you shall sec.* 
** Until such a time,** returned Lafkyette ; ^ but are you 
quite sure that at that time you will still be reigning 7 
For my part, 1 doubt il.'* 

It will bo easily believed that observations such as 
these were the more impatiently listened to as coming 
from one who was entitled to utter them ; wherefore 
no time was lost in escaping from the trammela of a 
troublesome gratitude. Lafayette was slighted by the 
Palais-Royal, by tliat Pahua-Royal in which, whilst in 
public a filial love was professed for the veteran of 
liberty, it was privately said that there were three 
pUgues to be got rid oi; l^i&yctte, LafBtte, and Dupont 
de rEure. Promt that time it was evident that for the 
removal of Lafayette only a convenient ocoaaion was 
awaited: that opportimity arrived; and we shall see 
presently with what art it had been brotight aiKKit,vritk 
what avidity it was seised upon. 

I return to the diplomscy of the early period of tbe 
revolution, as it related to Lafayette. 

From the very commencement of the insurrcotion at 
Brussels, the Belgians had entered into close communi- 
cation with the friend of Washington. Tlieir deputies 
came to offer him successively the presidency and the 
crown : ^ Tliis at least,** they told him, ** will be a citi- 
sen crown.** Lafayette received these litgh offers with 
respect and gratitude, but refused the signal honour 
whicli was intended him, and reoommended to the Bel- 
gians to choose, in either case, one of their follow citi- 
lens as the head of tlieir new government. For him- 
self, he thought, he said, that even for the interests of 
the liberty of other countries his presence was more 
useful in France than it could be anywhere else. 

• Laftiyette was desirous that Belgium should consti- 
tute herself a federative republic, so as to form a sort of 
northern Switaerland, in close alliancs witli France, 
and under her special guarantee. It was thus also that 
he had ardently wished to see Greece organise itself 
into an eastern Helvetia ; hoping that tbe moral eflect 
of these two democratic constitutions, and the example 
of order and public prosperity they would afford, would 
remove many prejudices, and be productive of salutary 
modifications in the European notions of society and 
government. 

When, however, it appeared to him evident that tbe 
majority of tbe Belgians were not inclined for a rejiab- 
lie, but were decidedly for a republican monarchy oa 
the model of that whose principles had been accepted 
Ui France, Lafityette strongly urged that the cabinet of 
the Pakis-Royal should abstaui fn>m exercising any in- 
fluence, either on the constitution, or the choice of a 
prince, which the Belgians might find it expedient to 
adopt In his opinion, the policy of tbe French govern- 
ment ou^ht to be limited to securing the sovereignty of 
the Belgic peo|^ against the direct interference, the in, 
flnenoe, and the intrigues, of foreign powers. After the 
election of the Duke of Nemours by the Belgian con- 
gress,. Lafayette declared aloud for the accepting of the 
crown by that young prince, in the election of whom he 
saw only, as he said from the tribime, the rightfbl exer. 
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else of ibo national sovereignty. But oU that system, to 
whicli the cabinet of the Palais Royal affected to be 
wedded, had been suddenly choxiged by the sending of 
M. dc l^alleyrand to England,* U^ renewal of the Hol^ 
Alliance, and the resurrection of the Ck>ngress of Vi- 
enna* disguised under the name of the Cottftrence of 
London. Still it is certain that the influence of Lafay- 
ette ensured to Belgium tliat primary independence 
and security which saved its new-born revolution, and 
enabled the country to exercise a semblance of popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

The concussion of July had been feh in every part of 
Europe. Tho name of Lafayette ser\'ed in a manner as 
the conductor of the electric shock. It was in that 
name, it was to thr cry of Vibe LafayeUeJ th&t at Dres- 
den, at Brunswick, at Hanover, and many other towns 
of Germany, the people awoke to liberty. The absolute 
governments were in consternation; the aristocracies 
were paralysed. It was on the 29th of November that 
the Polish rovohition broke out. There, likewise, the 
name of Lafkyette, invoked by the patriots of Warsaw, 
resounded in all the insurgent provinces. A few months 
only had elapsed since the friend and companion of Kos- 
ciusko, invited to a festival held in commemoration of 
the birth of that great man, had paid a tribute to the na- 
tional stead&stness of Poland, and foretold the approach- 
ing emancipation of that nobio country. When the 
event had justified his predictions, his name became as 
a symbol of s^vation, by the aid of which Poland sum- 
moned her children to arms and to libertv! 

Meanwhile, on learning the news of the ^rreat events 
at Paris, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to raise again the 
standard of the Holy Alliance. War against France 
was decided upon inr the cabinet of Petersburg, which 
hastened to establish magazines in Poland, and to ar- 
range a plan of operations, in the order of which the 
Polish rc^ments were to form tho advanced guard of 
the imperial army.t 

The Bdgio revolution came to supply fresh food to the 
wrath of the autocrat, and to hasten the measures of 
combination and of detail which the Russian ministry 
bad already adopted, in contemplation of an approaching 
and general war. Those measures are attested by the 
documents found in the portfolio of the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, which he left behind him in his cabinet in the 
night between the 29th and 30th of November. Among 
those iaiportant papers, of which copies were sent to La- 
fayette, was found the first letter that Louis Philippe 
addressed to the Emperor Nicholas, annouiieing his ac 
cuHsloQ lo the throne of France. Lafayette, jusUy hurt 
At the term culaitrophey which the new king had ap- 
plied to the revolution of July, was desirous, neverthe- 
less, to keep that letter from the knowledge of the pub- 
lic ; but some copies of it having t)een sent likewise to 
England, it was published by the London journals, and 
soon aflcr copied into those of Paris. 

Subsequently, however, when the French ministers 
•ought to deny from the trit>une the hostile intentions 
of Russia, and t)io existence of the warlike preparations 
which Lafayette had denounced, tho latter thought it 
behoved him to produce tho proofs, and communicated 
to the Chamber some extracts from the important cor- 
respondence he held in his possession. It was in the 
sitting of the 22d of March that this disclosure took 
plaeo, wiiieh excited in the highest degree the astonish- 
ment and indignation of Europe. 

'l*he doctrinaire* have made a great clamour aboot 
certain letters which, according to them, the general 
had written to Poland, previously to tiie revolution of 
the 29th of November, to incite that nation to revolt I 
can vouch that all that has bedn said to that effoct is 
totally false, and that these rumours were spread with 
no other intention than the perfidious one of throwing 
upon this great |iatriot the responsibility of the calami- 
t'lQH which attended and have followed the defeat of the 
Poles. 

It is the isiae with ths pretended secret correspond- 



ence, by means of which it was said that ho had stirred 
up the movements in Italy. This second accusation i& 
as unfounded as the former. Lafayette was a total 
stranger to the Italian insurrections up to the moment 



of their breaking out; he had even refused to engage -it, to recommend to you that national and tmlj lulki 



* Th« ftppohitiiient of M. de Taltoytand to ttie ljrm6nn embassy ^ 
Is a Ikei ei mt much importance, and bas had so rolaeltievotis an ia- 
fliienco upoB Um results of the revolution of lb30, that the circum. 
stances attending It cannot but be iutereBliiv lo my readers. That 
appttintuieat, required by the iLing, was warmly c-imbaied in the 
council by MM. LaiBtte, Mole, uupoat do I'Eure, and Bifnon. 
M. I«afliae partkulariy urged the unpopularity of such a choice,* 
but the intj^ues of the dottri^airet^ and the obstinacy of t^ouis 
Philippe's will, prevailed ngainst the opinion of the (Viends of the 
r^olutton: Louis the XVIII.^s grand chamberlain was seat to 
London ; and it is well kB4»wn m what spirit he has there In* 
bourMl. {In aor ther place M, Sareaas calls TaUeyraad '^ Tre^cktn 

t It was in reference to these miUtary demonstrations that La- 
fkyette said one day fh>m the tribune, that the ad vaneedr guard bad 
tursied round againut the mfin body of the array. 



sentiments and duties more binding tb&n thoie of u 
ordinary sympatliy. 

** But if, on the other hand, it gives as inj dum q|mq 
your attention, gentlemen, allow mc to avail mjielf d 



in an. extensive plan of oo|iiq>iracy in which the Duke of 
Modena had joined, for tho purpose, as he said, of free- 
ing Italy firom the yoke of Austria and the dominion of 
the Pope. Solicited, by the agents of that petty tyrant, 
to eugage in that conspiracy, and to afford him the sup- 
port of his influence with the Italian patriots, Lafoyette 
had answered, that he esteemed the duke of Modena too 
little, ever to consent to have any thing in common with 
him, under whatever pretext or in whatever interest it 
might be. 

However, when the insurrections of Modena and the 
Roman states brdte forth, Lafayette attached the great- 
est importance, imd took the liveliest interest in, the si|c- 
cess of the cause of the Italian patriots. 

His first care was to call with earnestness for tho im- 
mediate formation of a^orpt d^atnUe on the Alps, to 
keep the Austrians in check, and thus protect the free 
developement of the popular insurrection ; he then de- 
manded that the government should notify the principle 
of non-intervention to the cabinet of Vienna, and declare 
its formal resolution to exact the most rigid application of 
it to the affairs of Italy. And, in effect, notes drawn up^in 
this spirit were addressed to the courts of Vienna, re- 
tersburg, Naples, and Turin, after beiog first communi- 
cated to Lafayette. Then, also, M. Sebastiani declared 
officially to the Pope's nimdo, that France would never 
suffer the Austrian arms to aid his holiness in suppress- 
ing the patriotic movements of the Legations ; and, 
finally. Marshal G^ard received orders to prepiure him- 
self to go and take the command of a eorpi ifarmie upon 
the Alps. 

It was on occasion of these ieveial measures, that the 
king having said to La&yette, ** Bat how can we reach 
Italy without passing tfairough the neutral states of the 
king of Sardinia?'* The general replied :—** If that 
embarrass your majesfy in the least, I ask only twelve 
days to open for you two passages wider than the co- 
lumns will require. Sire, have the goodness only to in- 
form us which way you desire to pass." 

In foct, nothing, at this period,.would have been ^ier 
than to obtain, not from the court of Sardinia, but fVom 
the inhabitants of Savoy, of Piedmont, and of the terri- 
tory of Genoa, secure passages for a French army that 
should have been hastening to the succour of Italy. His 
ktter, in answer to that which a deputation of Italian 
patriots had written to him, to ascertain the real dispo- 
sitions of the French government ii^ their regard, has 
been the subject of too many perfidious insinuations, 
both in and out of the Chambers, for me not to hasten 
here to insert that historical document It is as fol- 
lows : 
^ To MM. Misley, Fossati, Maroncelli, and Linati. 

"Paris, 26th February, 183L 
" Grentlemen, 

" I have received with the liveliest gratitude, the let- 
ter with which you have honoured my devotion to the 

cause of universal liberty, and our individual wishes for _. ^ , , 

Italian independence. It is in reading the annals of only in the tribime, but likewise with the nuBUta' 



your fine ooimtry, the earliest study of our childhood, 
tliat we have all experienced the premature throbbings 
of our hearts at the recital of republican actions and 
virtues. Twice, as you observe, that sacred fire shone 
in Italy. But in the present advancement of political 
civilization, disencumbered of the old alloys of slavery 
and aristocracy, emanating firom the sovereignty of the 
pec^le, and based on therepresentiUive system, now that 
the imprescriptible rights of men and of societies have 
been clearly defined ; it is the provinceof your admirable 
langciage to proclaim to your intelligent population, the 
practice to their utmost eztMit, of the principles of true 
and perfoct liberty. 

**■ Too longf gentlemen, has Italy been the property of 
a fow fkmilies, an object of trafiic amongst them, a stage 
for the intrigues of foreign diplomacy, the sport of da- 
oeitfiil and ever.bfx»ken promises. Every fi-iend of hu- 
man emancipation wishes to see your liberty at l«igth 
established upon the basis of a perfect independence and 
nationality. 

** It is to the internal and spontaneous movements of 
your patriotism that the recent revolution is owing, of 
which I glory in being on ardent admirer. We French- 
men of ue barricades of July have had no part in it, 
except tho merit of having set an example of courage in 
the oombat, of generosity after the victory. We are far 
fixmi disclaiming that glory ; it imposes upon us, in my 
opinion, towards wu brother fireemen of other nations, 



imion, which must ensure the success of your nohltt; 
forts, and the independence and prosperity of yooi Sh 
cotmtry. 

** You can yourselves afford to yotir compatriotiiis. 
cere testimony of tho warm tind deep sympitby of Ik 
French people towards you. You have bad the (f^. 
timity of witnessing their admiration of you, tbeir itdai 
wishes for your success, their longing to see the loUe 
and classic land of Italy conquer and oooaolidite ai 
liberty and independciice. Those who thmk with a, 
of the Chamber, imd others, especially those whooor. 
oumstances relating particularly to PoUnd htve fonei 
into a special conumttee, share this sentiment ia ik 
fullest manner, and have charged me to expron it b 
you. 

** As for the constitutional government wliich Stth 
our internal afifairs, I can only refer you to wbatlia 
itself proclaimed from the national tribime, Bod ts^ 
assent which it has thrice given in that Chainber,biM 
objecting, to my definition of the Freach eystai i 
non4nterveniioh. 1 will add, that I have had cofun 
of officiftl letters which were in unison vrith tboepct 
ciples. 

** Accept, gentlemen, the expression of my foUak 
my best wishes, my zeal, my attachment, nd dtf» 
foundest respect "LAriTtm" 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Coniinaatlon of the Turcf oing— Lafayene ia bk rebiJaa li 
Spain— His demands on behalf oT Uiat couBtrr-Tbc had 
government rewrta to political pr osdy tlaip— It eaHnikEfoi 
refuj;oe6-Louis Philippe furulibes them with tupiiiies-Nticud 
inteiview of M. Guisot wiih a proscribed SpaHi«rri-Ttea 
istei- puts into his liaod« a sum uf aioney in doubioQM, tek 
use of General Valdes— Practical prooA of all Ute ftum' 
Change of syvtein— The government almsiloM ibe akie^ 
First dlpknuaiic ov««riure of Auatria—CaufM of H l^b^ 
rusignalion^Tlie klng'i repugnance to M. Prilcr— Anii^ 
despatch is kept from the knowledge of the coondl-N»^ 
talis re«tpeciiiig the funoMtioo of the adminiatiatiMi o tkitt 
of March— Conduct of Laftiyette during all tbew iotr>|Mi 

In reviewing the variotis acts of the foreifn pe^ 
of Lafiiyette after the revolution of Jnly,I onfhttolfl 
commenced by giving an account of his rd&licw la 
unhappy Spain. It is, in fact, tlie nation in all Ecn^ 
for which he had constantly struggled with the gmi^ 
interest and solicitude. Since the impious war ot i 
Restoration against the constitution of the Corta-t^ 
all, since the sacrilegious triumph which FreBch sdai 
had the unhappiness lo Qbtain over the libertine; * 
Spaniards, amidst the applause of ti:o dospots ofE^ 
— ^Lafiiyette had never ceased to call tiiat cruia*t* 
tional crime, and to demand for the oppressed oatifi « 
reparations that were due to it Id Eoropc, t« i 
America, he never allowed an opportunity to ewape^ 
of branding the name of Ferdinand VII., of wwpf 
the memory of that tyrant's victims, and esp«i2llt*J 
of Uie unfortmiate Riego. Fr6m the inatispicio«"? 
of the capitulation of Cadis, he constituted bimad;^ 



Charles X., the advocate of the mtereslB of tix SpuU 
refugees, particularly of those who had ospitnk"* 
Alicant and Carthagana, and that inspite of the duiKff 
of the Chamber and the ▼ocift^alions of the alsab^ 
out of it 

Never had any people been sq basely dseofed; s^ 
had ^nrant so unUnalunglv sported with swocn&iti^^ 
the rights of humanity : the government of theKski^ 
tion had acted treacherooslv towaids the Spuu>^ ^"^ 
tutionalista ; but Ferdinanirs conduct tovaxds his ^ 
trymen was atrocious, hideously peiiured *°Jj? 
stained, notwithstanding that they had been so bkt^ 
to tlie crimes of his whole life. Lafayette made 1«J 
and the whole world resound with those h*'"^*!'!*: 
for nine years he persisted in holding up to the mop* 
tion of every manly heart j 

The capituhition of Santana, signed bjr the Pro* 
Hohenlohe, expressed, that if the Spanish «»*J*2 
any property in Spain, the possession oi it ^^ "^ 
to them, and that no resident hi the pl««J»^»*'**^ 
lestcd for political qnnions ; notwithstandingj^* 
property of those officers was confiscated, and iw«" 
had manifested the least attaduhent to the »?^ 
was thrown into a dtmgeon or pot to death. T^ ^ 
lation of Granada, signed by General Molitor; »» 
Barcelona, by Marshal Moncey; and thatof Cart"^ 
by General Bonnemain ; stipulated the »»« 8*^ 
and yet, thc-dsfmdem and iabdjitonts cf those J"^ 
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places experienced the same fate as thoae of Santana. 
The protocol of the conference held at Port Saint Mary, 
on the 7th of September, 1898, between Greneral Alava, 
on the part of the Spanish g^overmnent, and Generals 
Bordcsoult and Gnilleminot, on the part of France, con. 
tained the following stipnlation:— ** It haa been agreed, 
that forty*eight hours ailer the king of Spain shall find 
himself at mil liberty, he shall issue ii proclamation, by 
which he shall offer to tlie nation a constitutional govern- 
ment in unison with the intelligence of the age, because 
the interest of France itself requires that the same sys- 
tem of government shall exist in Spain and France. 

How were those treaties execut^ 7 First came the de- 
oroc o^ the Isi of May, 1834, which excepted from all 
amnesty the leaders of the constitutional -army, the au- 
thors of the conspiracies at Madrid, the leaders of the 
reroh of Ooana, the judg&s and reporters on all trials in 
which traitors had been condemned for conspiring against 
the constitutional system, the commanders of the consti- 
tutionai guerillas, the authors of publications and journals 
that had attacked the Rdman catholic and apostolic reli- 
^on, and finally, whosoever ha(} obeyed the government 
of the Cortes. 

Lafayette never ceased representing those general 
violations of the treaties concluded under the auspices 
and with the participation of France, as so many insults 
offered to our national dignity. He denounced particiu 
lar cases of a yet more atrocious nature. For instance, 
a Catolonian, Joseph Pepemorcare, received an amnesty 
from Ferdinand, in 1828. The letters of pardon ex- 
pressed that Pepemorcare was firee, as well in his person 
aa in his effects. The genejral in chief commandmg in 
Catalonia, himself sent to this proscribed individual the 
original act of amnesty, and the unfortunate man, with 
this document in his possession, re-entered Barcelona ; 
^vbere, two days after his arrival, he was first shot, then 
hung, and then quartered. 

In 1826, Ferdinand VH., having himself repaired to 
Catalonia, to suppress the formidable insurrection that 
had just broken out in that province, had granted an 
anmesty which included, generally, all the insurrents 
and chic& of insurgents. Under the protection oi that 
ananesty, dated firom Tarragona, the two principal con- 
trivers of the movement, Vidal and Olivier, presented 
themselves to the king, who not only received uicm with 
apparent kindness, but even ordered that three months* 
pay should be given out of the royal treasury to Vidal 
and liis comrades. Five days after, this same Vidalt and 
the other chic& of the insurrection, were arrested, put to 
death without trial, and a label was attached ixy the foot 
of each of those victims, bearing these words — Hung up 
bjf order of the king, 

Lafayette displayed a generous pertinacity in publish- 
ing those royal infamies : ** Put back," said he, repeatedly^ 
** put back the Spanish constitutionalists to the same 
point where your iniquitous war found them, and you 
may then make as much of neutrality as you please.** 
"Fhese were not the only services he rendered the patriots 
of the Peninsula. He corresponded with the several fac- 
tions of the national party, who, amidst their unhappy 
dissensions, were unaninnms in their confidence in him. 
Lafayette had even imposed upon himself; for the success 
of their cause &nd for alleviathig their individual sufiet*. 
ings, pecuniary sacrifices, disproportioned to his private 
fi>rtune. 

Such were the respective situaUons of Lafayette and 
the Spanish patriots, when the revolutioa of July ex- 
ploded.- It appeared to him that this great event ought 
to decide the nte of Spain. The moment was decisive 
fbr the two countries; Lafayette folt it to be so, and 
wbhed to unite the cause of France with Uiat of the 
neighbouring nation ; be thought that, at the same time 
that it would wipe away ft small part of the shame with 
which the war of 1821 had covered us, a revolution aided 
by us in Spain, in the spirit of liberty and our principles, 
would extremely simplify our foreig^n policy, bj relieving 
us, in case of war, from the necessity of keeping up an 
army of thirty or forty thousand men on the Pyxenean 
frontier, to prevent Ferdinand and the Corlist emijgprants 
fVom exciting counter-revolutionary movements m the 
south of France. It was a ri|^t of self-defence, for 
which the attitude of the cabinet of Madrid sufficiently 
in^catcd the necessity to the new government that was 
directing the ajffairs of France. In fact, Ferdinand VII., 
from the very outset, bad positively refused to recognise 
the revolution of Jnly,^and the king who had sprung 
from it His prime minister had even gone bo far as to 
address, officially, to all the authorities of the kingdom, 
a circular most insolent to Louis Philippe, and most 
hostile to the principles of July. For which reason, the 
power of the barricades, isolated as yet in its u9urpation^ 



and not even daring to hope for the tardy and ungracious 
recognition which it has since begged and obtained, had 
serious thoughts of fomenting abroad revolutions ana- 
logous to that on which its own existence depended. 
In short, the plan of a political prosclytism was orga- 
nised, and secretly put in practice, by the council of 
Louis Philippe. This, once for all, it is necessary to 
prove by irrefragable fhcts, as well for the sake of the 
morality of governments, as for the edification of nations. 
Here follow those facts, such as they are established by 
the documents now lying before me, and which I shall 
have great pleasure in communicating to the ministers^ 
should they be wanted to refresh their memories. 

It has been said, that immediately after the events of 
July, the Spanish constitutionalists had spontaneously 
hastened to raris. This assertion is incorrect The re- 
volution of July certainly awakened in the breasts of 
those brave men the sanguine hope bf regaining a home. 
But tlie greater number of them, confined by their abso- 
lute want of jneans to the places where they had found 
shelter, left them only at the secret solicitation of tlie 
French government It was thus, for exan^ple, that this 
government invited into France all the Spanish refugees 
at that time in England. If this were not the case, the 
ministry of that period would doi^tless inform us why 
Colonel Voldes, Messieurs Llafio, NavareUe, In^lada, and 
some other Spanish chiefs known all over Elurope for 
their persevering opposition to the government of Ferdi- 
nand VII., having, in the early part of August, 1830, 
landed at Havre without passports, received them firom 
Paris upon the request of the under-prefect, in order to 
repair to the Pyrenean fi-ontier ; why two hundred refu- 
gees of the same nation, landed likewise at the same 
port, were there formed into detachments, con^manded 
by Spanish ofiicers chosen by themselves, and then for- 
warded towards Bayonne and Perpignan, with route bills 
regulating the pay and other allowances, the same as for 
Freneh troops when on the march ; and why the same 
thing was done at Calais, at Boulogne, and at Paris. 

Tne government shamefully denied these facts in tlie 
tribune, and maintained that it had granted the Spanish 
patriots only passports of poverty. Passports of poverty 
to go where ? Into Spain, to seek, no doubt, in execu- 
tions, some relief of their misery. A few words will 
sufiice to prove the falsehood of this assertion. From the 
1st to the 30th of December, 1830, detachments of thirty 
to forty Spanish refoffees were leaving Paris every day 
for the Pyrenees, with collective passports, and those 
passports were delivered, by authority, to a commanding 
officer, who was commissioned to receive the pay of the 
whole, and to distribute it among his soldiers. I have 
before me, for example, the route bill of a detachment of 
thirty-seven men, which left Paris on the m(»ming of the 
7th of December, appointing tlie halting places, at Arpa- 
jon, Etampes, Orleans, Beaugency, Blois, Chatellerault, 
Poitiers^ &,c 

The foct is, that in the interval of a few hours^ the 
diplomatic injunction to suppress the patrioti<; attempts 
of the Spanisn constitutionalists, had reached the Palais- 
Royal together with the menacing and insulting recogni- 
tion by Ferdinand VII., and that, elated at this spurious 
adoption, the royalty of the barricades did not hesitate 
for a moment to repay it with an act of perfidy. 

An the facts I have just retraced are strictly correct ; 
the proof of e\'ery one of them is in my hands. Never, 
theless, the ministry dared unblushingly to deny them. 
M. Guizot maintained, in the tribune, Uiat if the ministry 
of which he formed a part, had been indulgent to the 
Spanish patriots, it was because the government gave 
way at the time to an influonoe it could hardly resist 
Lanyette scorned thb mode of insinuation, and declared 
that he recognised and avowed himself to be the object 
of the ministerial allusion; but it was easy to perceive, 
by tlie constraint with which he spoke, that, aware of 
some veeighty circumstance, he wished to avoid compro- 
misinfir any one but himself in the whole of that affair : 
that circumstance I shall now state, because it it neces- 
sary that France should know it, and because^ having 
passed at the Council and in the presence of eight indivi- 
duals, it is at this day any thing but a state secret* It 
is this : The crown granted one hundred thousand firancs 
towards the success of the expedition of the Spanish con- 
stitutionalists ; and that sum was converted into two le^ 
ters of credit of fifty thousand fVancs each, one of which, 
on a banker of Marseilles, was given to the unfortunate 
TorrijoB : this is the naked truth. 

It is known into how many detestable persecutions 



* t most here declare, on my honour, that however inrcssina my 1 
mliciratknu to M. de Lafay^ue Ui confirm to mc the truth ofihial 
faet, I have n«v«r been able to f«t hbn to acknowledge ir. Thtf I 
general baj always, on that point, ftven an evatiVe answer. I 



that protection firom the liighest quarter has been cou- 
verted, on the fiiith of which so many victims hastened 
to the scafibld. The refugees brutally dispersed ; their 
slightest motions pointed out to the Spanish autlioritics ; 
the brother of the unfortunate Biego driven fVom Paris ; 
I'orrijoe, the aged Lopez de Cal^eron, tlie generous Pinto, 
and fifty other martyrs of liberty, urged into an ambush^ 
and murdered without trial on the part of Spain, without 
remonstrance on the part of France which had placed 
arms in their hands : such were the results of the confi- 
dence which those victims had placed in the good fiuth 
of the government sprung from the barricades; such, 
too, is the responsibihty that rests on the heads of some 
men: Machiavclian policy will perhaps absolve them; 
but so long as humanity shall be any thing more than a 
vain word, will she not call them to a severe acccunt for 
so much bloodshed and so many calamities? 

The ministry of the 13th of March asserted in the tri- 
bune, that the Italian insurrections had broken out with- 
out any concurrence on their part. Thcy spoke the truth, 
in this sense; that they shrunk at the outset fi'om the no- 
cessity of openly turmng to advantage the political inte- 
rests which those insurrections had created them In Italy; 
and that they did not dare to support by their arms the 
nucleus of partisans, and the public opinion so fiivourable 
to France, which had declared themselves among our 
neighbours on the other side of tlie Alps. But the ihinis- 
try lied to France and to the world, when they affirmed 
tnat they had been constant strangers to the revolutionary 
movements of the Italian peninsula, and bad promised 
nothing, guaranteed nothing, to the Italian patriots. In 
the case of Italy, as in that of Spain, political proselytism, 
as a system, entered into the calculations of their original 
policy. A few facts will suffice to demonstrate the truth 
of this assertion. And let it not be forgotten that these 
facts are irrefiraffable : — 

lliat which the new monarchy had done for the Spa- 
nish conslitutionalists, it did likewise, though more ti- 
midly, for the Italian refugees. A great number of them 
were forwarded secretly to Lyons, and to various other 
points of the Alpine frontier ; pecuniary assistance and 
other means for travelling were afforded them ; arms in 
sufficient quantity were collected, with the full knowledge 
of the government, at Lyons and Grenoble ; a central 
committee, the whole of whose operations were commu- 
nicated to the ministry^ was establislicd at Lyons, fi-om 
whence it acted freely and under the effective protection 
of the local authorities, civil ^a well as military ; in fine, 
Louis Philippe, having fruitlessly written to the late king 
of Naples and to his young successor, to engage those 
princes in an alliance with neto France, and to grant a 
constitution to the Neapolitans ; and seeing plainly that 
his good advice would not be listened to, unless favoured 
by me uneasiness which the patriots of the two Sicilies 
might occasion their government. General Pepe was re- 
quested to present at the Palais-Royal a draught of a 
constitution, whidi was forwarded to the Neapolitans. 
However, as justice is due to every one, I ought to add, 
that Pepe^ having expressed to Louis Philippe his inten- 
tion of repairing to Naples, the king sent word to that 
general that he would not advise him to take that step, 
for he could not answer for the safety of his person. 

Lafayette, however, placing little confidence in those 
private assurances, and wbhmg to have a public declara- 
tion on that point, called thrice upon the ministry, fVom 
the tribune, and thrice he obtained the official assent of 
the government to his definition of the system of non- 
intervention ; a definition which left no doubt as to the 
conduct France would pursue in respect to Italy. Not 
satisfied yet, with the public approval of the cabinet, La- 
fayette wished likewise to be assured of that -of the king. 
He therefore went to Louis Philippe, and said to him : 
^ Have you read my speech upon the system of non^ 
intervention, and do you approve of the definition I have 
given of that system ?*' — ^* Assuredly, .ve«," answered the 
king. " It has then the assent of Your Majesty ?" replied 
the general. — ** Most undoubtedly," added the king. 

It was durinff these transactions that the iusurrectioii 
of Modena broke out, and then that of Bologna. The 
patriots of central Italy, hot having the least doubt of the 
concurrence of France, but wishing to ascertain to what 
extent they might rely on her support in certain circum- 
stances, had sent deputies to Paris to assure themselves 
of the intentions of the new government, in the probable 
event of an attempt at armed intervention on the part of 
Austria, in the tiffairs of Modena and the liCgatiotis. 
These deputies received, in several inter\'iews with the 
mlniiTter for foreign ftf&irs, the formal and reiterated 
promise that France would never permit the interference 
of Austria, and that if a single regiment of the emperor's 
troops passed over the fVontier of the duchy of Modena 
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or of the Papal states, a French army would penetrate at 
the Rune moment into Italy. Lafayette, to whom the 
Italian deputation had likewise applied, und who was 
more senfdUc thao any one of the depth of the abyss into 
which a misplaced confidence might precipitate the Ita- 
lian patriots, repaired to^A. Sebastiani, implored him to 
let him know, on this subject, the intentions of the cabi- 
net, and received from him the same protestations tliat 
had been made to the deputation. It was on the faith of 
these guarantees that the insurrections of Modena and 
Bologna took place, the issue of which, skilfully directed, 
might have placed in oiur hands the whole moral and 
physieal strength of Italy. 

such was the state of things, when the government of 
Louis Phihppe, repelling roughly and indignantly all 
idea of^ identification wiw tlie Italian patriots, and even 
the suspicion of any patronage whatever of the proscribed 
foreigners, sent Lieutenant General Bachelu to Lyons, 
with orders to dissolve the Italian committee which had 
been formed thei^ with its approbation, to seize the col- 
lections of arms that had been made there with its tacit 
consent, to disperse the refugees who had gathered on 
the Alpine frontier, and to paralyse all tlie insurrectionary 
measures which it had urged them to take for rt^storing 
liberty to their country. 

In order to understand properly tlie whole extent of 
that shameful abandonment of principle, it is necessary 
to examine into the real causes which produced it. 

Strnek with the amazing event of July, the kings of 
Europe saw their dominions exposed to the irruption of 
the revolutionary torrent ; and, in their first alarm, they 
awaited, as fi>r uie accomplishment of a decree of fate, 
the eoncussion with which their thrones were threatened. 
Events were happening every day to confirm that appre- 
hension. Already Belgium, Switzerland, and Poland had 
interposed themselves between tlic French principle of 
the sovereignty of tlie people, and the foreign doctrine of 
legitimacy. Germany itself saw the gathering of the 
thunder cloud, precursor of the tempest Every where 
the warmest sympathy for our revolution was the pre- 
dominant ieeling of the people. In short, it was impos- 
fdUe for the ab^lute monarchies to think that France 
would be so inane, as not to avail herself, whatever in 
other respects might be her moderation, of the embar- 
rassments in the midst of which her enemies had so 
suddenly been plunged. It was evident to those cabinets 
that a modification, more or less important, in the trea- 
ties of 1815, would be the inevitable consequence of the 
overthrow of tliat monarchy, the existence of which those 
treaties had guarantectL None foresaw, nor could fore. 
0ce, that there would be found among us a cabinet capable 
of condemning the France of July to remain a mere spec- 
tator of the events that were going to take place in ^u- 
rope. In fact, it is one of the prodigies of that period, 
that a few men should have appeared capable of aban- 
doning the position in which the revolution of July had 
placed their country, and disregarding tiie palpable ne- 
cessity of directing every negotiation in the view of ob- 
taining compensation for the painful sacrifices imposed 
upon France by the treaty of Paris^ 

Austria underKtood very well the logical inferences 
from that position. It involved for that power, the pre- 
fforvation of tlie choiccfit jewel of her crown, Lonibar- 
dy, which ttireatened to follow the example of the in- 
surgent states of central Italy ; Piedmont already felt 
itBelf disturbed by the rising of Parma; the German 
troops were scarcely sufficient to restrain the Austro- 
Ualian populations from the lake of (>Hno to the Vene* 
lian canals ! The cabinet of Vienna saw perfectly well 
that the preseqce of a single French flag on tlie southern 
declivity of the Alps, would be sufficient to throw all 
Italy into a flame. 

In this slate of things, Austria^ at the same time 
that she waR marehing iTie flower of her army into Ita- 
ly, where stis expected to fight us, was the first to open 
negotiations with France, the object of which was to 
prevent, or at least to postpone, a conflict, upon the issue 
of which might depend the loss of her possessions in 
Italy. M. d'Appouy presented, at the time, to the cabi- 
net of the Tuileries, a verbal proposition, which M. 
Sebastian! laid before the council, and the objects of 
which werci 

1st To allow Austria to occupy immediately the 
I>uchy of Modena, on the ground of'^tbe house of Haps- 
burg's reversionary title to tliat duchy, af\cr the extinc- 
tion of the reigning ducal family. 

2d To unite iq prevailing upon the Holy See to 

Sant a representative constitution to llie states of the 
lurch. 
3d. To consider, jointly and severally, of the means 



This tiireeibld proposal gave rise to warm discussions 
in the council. I'he king, who, even before the question 
relative to the Duchy of Modena had beep brought un- 
der deliberation, had declared for the occupation of that 
state, on the ground of the reversionary title above stated, 
urged anew his opinion in fiivour of that concession. 
M. Laifitto warmly opposed it. That mimstcr stated in 
support of his opinion: Ist That the succession to the 
Duchy of Modena was not open: 2d. That even were 
the reversionary title claimed by Austria actually acquir- 
ed by that power, the interests of France, and above all, 
the moral interests of the revolution of July, would op- 
pose invuiciblc barriers to the permission of its exercise. 

As for the constitutional institutions to be obtained for 
Romagna, the president of the council showed tlie ab- 
surdity and impossibility of any such project, so long as 
the temporal power of the sovereign pcmtifF should not 
be separated from his spiritual pow^er. ** Only imagine," 
said he, '*a chamber of^ peers composed of cardinals, and 
an elective chamber filled witli rectors and vicars !** In 
the disarming proposal, M. Lafiitte saw only a leurrf on 
the part of Austria; a means for procuring delay, 
brought forward to paralyse the activity of France, and 
lull bsr into a deceitful security. In short, the president 
of the council, considering the whole of the Austrian pro- 
posal as a deception directed against France and the or- 
der of things which had sprung out of the barricades, 
demanded mat a note, based on the reasons he had laid 
down, should be immediately addressed to tlie cabinet ot 
Vienna, to notify to it the positive refusal of France to 
adhere to its proposals, and her resolution to exact, by 
every means in her power, the rigorous observance o£ 
the principle of non-intervention, proclaimed by her as 
tiie basis of her foreign policy. Such was likewise the 
opinion of Lafayette relative to tlio afifaijrs of Italy, and 
that opinion he expressed with an earnestness that had 
the effect of overawing, at least in appearance, tlie weak- 
nesses wliich had already conspired to sacrifice the prin 
ciples and the men of July. 

The other members of the cabinet, and the king him 
self, appeared to been the side of the advice of MM. 
Lafiitte and Lafayette ; and, on the next day, M. Sebas 
tiani read to the cotmcil a note drawn up in the spirit oi 
the opinions expressed the day before by the prime mi 
nister. - 

Was this^note forwarded to the court of Vienna ? We 
must believe it w^s. At all events there arose from that 
moment some very serious surmises of the existence of a 
secret correspondence between the Palais-Royal and the 
foreign diplomatists, in the minds of the patriot ministers 
who then forined part of the cabinet of Louis Philippe. 
M. Laffitte suspected, with pain, that despatches of the 
first importance, and the results of which might implicate 
his responsibOity, were kept from the knowledge of the 
council ; when a fortuitous circumstance occurred, which 
changed that suspicion into certainty. 

It was a shott time afler the discussion which I have 
just related, respecting the affairs of Italy, that is to say, 
on Tuesday the 5th of March, 1831, that a courier from 
Vienna had brought to M. Sebastiani a despatch from 
Marshal Maison, who informed his government that M. 
de Mcttemich had just notified to him, that the Austrian 
cabinet did not recognise the principle of non-intervention, 
and that his own firm determination was to interfere, by 
arms, not only in the states of Parma and Modena, but 
in all the provinces of Italy to which the insurrection 
should spread. •* Hitherto," M. de Mcttemich said, ** we 
have allowed France to put forward the principle of non- 
intervention, but it is time she should learn that we do 
not mean to recognise it in what concerns Italy. We 
shall carry our arms whithersoever the insurrection shall 
extend. If tliis intervention must lead to war, be it so ; 
let war come. We would ratlier run all its chances 
than be exposed to perish in the midst of popular tu- 
mults.** 

•* Yon know," wrote our ambassador, " that hitherto 
no one had declared more openly for peace than myself; 
but I am now convinced, that to ward off the dangers 
which threaten France, it is necessary, without delay, 
and before the Austrian levies are organised, to be first 
in the field, and throw an army into Piedmont" 

This important despatch readied the minister for for- 
eign affairs on Saturday the 5th of March. A copy, in 
the handwriting of the soivin-law of M. Sebastiani, wad 
immediately forwarded to the king; and yet, on Tuesday 
tlie 7th, no communication of it had bc^i made to the 
council of ministers. M. Lafilitte liimsel^' was informed 
of it only through an indiscretion committed in the of- 
fice of the Hold df Capucin$s, He repaired immedi- 
ately afterwards to the Pahiis-Royal, and asked the king 



have arrived at the Foreign Office tiiree dayi bdm. 
The king answered that he did, and on Laffitte^sex^^si. 
ing his astonishment, the prinee explained that gtiuR 
silence by the necessity of sometimes guarding i^iiot 
the indiscretions oommitted in the soimciL IV 
minister of war came in just at the time. M. Laffiik 
having put tlie same question to him as to the king, Mu- 
ghal Soult answered that be was eompletdy igoorut i 
that circumstance, and manifested the greaieil 'vAn^ 
tion against A). Sebastiani, whont he calkd&tniia 
Finally, came in tlie minister for foreign iffiurs, vho,i!|a 
being questioned by the president of the council, usm. 
ed, stammering, that he had certainly received i kScr 
from Marshal Maison, but that that letter wu not if 
great importance, and that, besides, he had not had t« 
to communicate it to his colleagues. However, n^ 
tlie demand of M. Laffitte, the minister, who ini cat 
yet placed the despatch in his portfolio, went to hiecSc 
to fetch it, And at last laid h before the coundL !lc 
opinion of tiie members to whom the existeno^c/to 
document had beenarecret, is, that the.kin^ odi 
Sebastiani had intended to keep it from their imi^ 

From that moment, and notwithstanding that hn 
promised that a similar mystification shouu not be it- 
peatcd, M. Laffitte^determincd on retiring. Icant&i 
that his resignation was owing principally tothe opiDoi 
which the king entertained upon the foreign poiicr^f 
France. That prince would have peace at anj pea 
and declared openly, that, whatever in that respect m^ 
be the opinion of his council, his own was irretooli 
and unaUerable. 

Nevertheless, Louis Philippe opposed or U^ ^ 
oppose with all his might M. Laffitte^s intentioo toniR 
by which retirement, said he, his friend wooki do is 
more harm than he had done him good byaaufte^i! 
place the crown upon Ills head. However, at the et:i 
an audience in which he again laid down hii^^^ 
government, a system of movement and -ptofptxus^J^ 
metrically opposed to that in which the king ddb.*!! 
his intention to persist, M. Laffitte entreated hitsijei- 
ty to accept hb resignation, and earnestly adraerfi^ 
to entrust tlie presidency of the council to Mdoff 
P^rier. The king again refused to accept hit n^ 
tion, and evinced the most unqualified aversicn it^ 
successor whom Laffitte had named. LoaisFbii^ 
said, at the time, that he had a decided antipalbTt^^ 
Casimir Parley's imperious character, to hia consui. 
health, and even to the colour of his face. * 

Notwitlistanding all that, M. Laffitte, resolved it i^ 
rate to withdraw from a false position, unworthy rfii 
political honesty, convened next day a council of i 
ministers, which met at the Treasury, and in whick*- 
ter representing the system pursued until tbeniia^ 
tructivc to the principles of the revolution of ^^ 
the interests and the honour of France, he again itfw 
his notions of government, and called upon his c(l«?» 
to choose without delay between the adoption of fe*^ 
tern and his immediate resignation. His ^'^^ 
were silent; he renewed his question yet more iirEc4' 
the same silence ensued ; one of them only, "^ ^ ^ 
tali vet, answered that, for his part, he was moreiw^. 
to conform to the system of M. Perier than to tbi * 
M. Laffitte. At those words M. Laffitte dedaitit^ 
sitting ended. Tliis was on the 11th of Mtrdi: t» 
next day, the 12th, the resiffnation of the P««^ 
the council was tendered for toe third liiDC, uw^'f*^ 
by him who, a few days before, had again toM liio^ 
St. James and SL Plalip were united on earth ti^ 
tcere in heaven. 

Such were the circumstances that led to the forofl^is 
of the mirdstry of tlie 13th of March. 

Here a question suggests itself, wliich has giwn n< 
to doubts unfiivourable to tlie good faithof the cita* 
monarchy, but for the solution of which hislorr is »J^ 
only furnished with conjectures. It is asked v^ 
the regret so lavishly expressed for the retirement « J 
Laffitte, and the dissolution of his cabinet, were lOi^ 
sincere: or whetlier, on the contrary, the tcmporarr * 
ployment of some patriots in the conducting of tbfP 
lie affairs had not been considered merely a nsv^ 
tlie moment, and their removal premeditated fr""' 
very day of their accession, and prepared hf a" ""^ 
of which the ordinances of the 13th of March weff«Jv 
the natural winding up? However readily we n»/ 



of effecting a general disarming tliroughout the continent if he knew of » despatch from Vienna, that was said to 



• This antiiwthy to M. Caslmlr Perlcr. wbether real wjj^ 
was not the ouly sacrifice that the monarchy of tlie '•^'Jrfi 
posed upon Itself in the ehotee of ita smiHen, ft ^ Tfrwwi 



that In their familiar communicaafias, the kUif .«*VuJr li 

Rsconadinff e^tirts of dhal mUitotfT to get hhosstf i 
dent of the coMndl, 



Orleans professed, at that time, the uhmI >ot<^^ 
Marshal Soult. and often amused theuisetves with n 



Marshal Soult, and often amused themselves 
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lievG in the existence of every species of political hypo- 
crisy, one is reluctant to admit such a construction as 
Would prove the throne of the barricades to bo nothing 
but the stage of a mountebank, upon which every thing, 
even to the effusions of friendship, is a mere farce. 
I wiU not, tlierefbre, believe that, in high places, affection, 
gratitude, reluctance, and tears, have been only acted, but 
will take all these demonstrations to be true. However, 
it is a positive fact, which I put withoat comment to the 
oonsciences of my readers, that, before M. Laffitte*B ac- 
cession to the presidency of the comicil, some one who 
wan labouring to procure the appointment of M. Perier, 
I'cccived iVom the latter this very significant answer: "it 
is in vain; the moment is not yet arrived; Lqffilte must 
gojirsl,^'' 

I have spoken at some length of thq. circumstances 
relative to the ministry of the 3d of November, because 
they bear the same character of political apostacy as 
those which led to the removal of Lafayette from public 
affairs. However, it would be a great mistske to con- 
clude from this coincidence, that an absolute identity of 
principles existed between the commander in chief of 
the national guards of the kingdom and the ministry of 
the 3d of November. In ano^er chapter of this book, 1 
shall prove, on tlie contrary, that decided differences of 
opinion upon the most essential points of our internal and 
external policy often broke out between Lafayette and 
that cabinet, cojjcctively considered. Thus, for instance, 
they constantly differed upon the question of the tax 
paying qualification tor electors and deputies, upon the 
liberty of the press, the security to be given by the pro- 
prietors of newspapers, the monopoly of printing, &c. 
But now that they arc confounded in one common re- 
probation in the eyes of the court, and those intriguers 
wrho obstruct its approach, I have thought it better only 
to make one genera] mention oi the slight which had to 
be endured by patriots, who differing as to the means, 
Agreed as to the principle; the triumph of the revolution 
of July ; the interest and the honour of France. 

In the midst of all the struggles which he had to sus- 
tain in the council and at the tribune, to save tlic honour 
of France and the liberty of her most natural allies, La- 
&ycttc did not forget other interests extremely dear to 
fiim, although they were being agitated on a distant 
stage. Under the regime that had just perished, he had 
in vain urged, for ten years, the recognition of the South 
American states. But the old government, restrained by 
family considerations, and remaining deaf to the coll of 
tlic commercial and political interests of France, had al- 
lowed England, by tiie priority of her relations wit!> the 
new states of that rich hemisphere, to take possession 
of all the advantages which a similarity of^ manners, 
climate, religion, and the experience acquired by our 
commercial transactions through the medium ox old 
Spain, had opened to us in vain. 

Lafayette thought, that France having shaken off the 
yoke of the Restoration and of the Holy Alliance, 
should seize upon this moment to make a frank and 
plain declaration of the independence and the nationality 
of the old Spanish colonies. Consequently, in tlie first 
days of the revolution of July, he ascended the tribune, 
interrelated M. Mol^ and drew firom the government 
an official declaration, that France recognised, as inde- 
pendent states, the different republics of South America ; 
that she was ready to treat with their envoys and to ac- 
credit her own to their governments, lliis was a great 
point in diplomacy, which perhaps would have been still 
in dispute, had not the man of the two worlds caused it 
to be decided, more through the power of circumstances 
than by the wish of the men in power. Who, in fact, 
would now venture to assert that, had Ferdinand VII. 
required the non-recognition of his old transatlantic pos- 
sessions, as a condition of his recognising the accession 
of Louis Philippe, that concession would have been re- 
fu:<ed him 7 

Soch was Lafayette in hia relations with diplomacy, 
with the patriots of every country, and with the external 
policy of France, after tliat Revolution which was to 
have restored France JUy the rank and consideration of 
which the Bourbons had despoiled her. 

Brought up in the grand school of revolutions ; in- 
structed b^ the contemplation of the vicissitudes wliich 
acoompamed the eoumcipation of America and of the 
finest country in fkirope ; by turns an actor and a vie 
tim in these tragic performances ; Lafayette had acquired, 
by the experience of half a dentury, the entire convic- 
tion that the most solid security for the liberty of a na- 
tion, is the liberty of all those which are contiguous to 
it ; and that, fbr a revolution to become stable, especially 
on a continent, it must be defended by a combination of 
general interests, and of occasions for mutual assistance, 



dictating the constant use of the same means against the 
projects and the pretensions of the same enemies. From 
these opinions, determined on for fifty years, upon affairs 
of government, has sprung that unalterable attachment 
of Lafiiyette to all those nations who have either con- 
quered or endeavoured to conquer their liberties. Henoe 
that filial love, that unlimited confidence, that religious 
veneration, which all the patriots of Eurppe ami Ame- 
rica testify towards the veteran of the cause of the 
people. 

Tills almost universal naturalisation of Lafayette is, 



undoubtedly, an absolute phenomenon in the history of saerijices imposed upon them by the sublime popuhur 



the world. It mav be conceived that the num whom all 
the states of South America, from Chili to the Isle of 
Falma, have chosen as the arbiter of their destinies ; 
whom North America clauns as one of her purest glo- 
ricp ; to whom the people of Europe testify the same 
feelings, in proportion as they wish to be firee ; it may be 
conceived, I say, that such a man has an existence apart 
in the politics of the world, an existence which, to make 
use of his own expression in a letter to his constituents, 
he is fiur from wishing to resign. This patriotic univer- 
sality is an object of terror to Uie despotism and the aris> 
tocracy tliat weigh so> heavily upon the world. But the 
friends of order and of a wise liberty, can and do only see 
in it a moral power, which may immensely contribute 
towards the emancipation of Europe, and the introduc- 
tion into the code of^^ public law which is now preparing, 
of true principles of equality, liberty, and order, at the 
least possible cost of disturbance and, suffering. 

CHAPITER XV. 

Trial of the miiiisttrs — This event awakeos tlie exfyjctatiou of all 
portiee — Apprehemsiom of the Pal-iis*Royal — Tlie Court placer 
all (is hope in Lal'ayeue — Fhiiteiy, promises, himI prottwtauons 
with which iie is loaded— VViUi what Intention he renews his 
rteniand of t'le aboltiion of the punishniont of death — Dispo^i'.ion 
of people's iniod« — Measures taken ti^ Lafayeue to secure tht- 
lives of the accufled and the independenc« of the jndgt's— He 
comproinbes his popularity — Result of the trial— The dangei 
passed, tngraiiiude revives.. 

The divarication of political opinions and views which 
already separated Lafayette firom the men of the 7th of 
August, was still increasing, when the approaching trial 
of ue ministers gave another coloufing to the intentions 
of the court with respect to the comimander^n-chicf of 
the national guards of the kingdom. The most entire 
confidence^ uie most afRsctionatc deference, the most 
filial respect, succeeded, on a sudden, to the suspicions, 
the umbrage, the jealousy, and the private sarcasms, 
which had already fallen to the lot of tne noble general. 

La&yette was not deceived by these demonstrations ; 
he pitied the feeling that dictated them ; and although 
he very clearly foresaw their termination, he neverthe- 
less persisted in the resolution of performing his duty in 
every particular ; and, if necessary, of sacrificing his 
poptilarity for the honour of the revolution of July. At- 
tached to this revolution, even to entliusiasm, his chief 
aspiration was that it should go down to posterity as the 
beau id^l of popular omnipotence. 

To any other than Lafayette, the project of saving a 
few men, wliose hands were steeped in the blood of so 
many patriots whose graves were scarcely closed, would 
have been insiu-monntably difficult ; any other popularity 
than his own would have inevitably perished in the at- 
tempt. Tlie names of the ministers whom he wished 
to save from the vengeance of tlie people, reminded 
them of a war unto death, and sworn rrom all time, 
against our Uberties. These men had been selected by 
the oligarchy from among tlie most guilty and tlie least 
sympathetic towards France, among the actors and the 
accomplices in all the coimter-revolutiouary plots that 
had been carried on for forty years. They were the pro- 
moters of all the intrigues, the performers of all the 
violences, with which the country liad been harassed 
under the Restoration. In whatever way they were 
con^dered, these men, submissive yet despotic, ferocious 
yet imbecile, the refuse of the emigrants, or the tools of 
the Empire, had presented a contradiction the most ex- 
traordinanr by which national probity had ever been in- 
sulted. They had, moreover, conceived, meditated, and 
signed the ordinances ; they had caused the capital to 
be fired upon during three days ; twenty thousand fiirai- 
lies called them to account for the loss of a husband, a fktiier, 
a son, or a friend, murdered by their orders. And to 
what class did tliese victims belong 7 To that pi^eciscly 
which Lafayette particularly cherished, and by which 
he was the most sincerely beloved and respected. 

Almost the whole of the national guards also demand- 
ed against the ministers the most severe application of 
the law for tlie punishment of high treason. 

On another side, the most opposite parties, the most 



irreconcilable passions, the most contradictory expecta* 
tions, were all centred at the trial of the ministerB* Thitf 
moment was awaited witu equal impatience by the Car* 
Usts, the Bonapartistt, and particularly hj the foreign 
cabinets, all fif mly beUeviog that Uie monarchy of Ji3/ 
would not survive tliis great trial of its^stability. ' 

This situation, already so difficult, became still more 
complicated, hy the presencs of a number of returned 
transports, thieves, and malefactors of every kind» who* 
having derived no profit from the mnd week* hoped to 
find in a new commotionf on amfSe indemnity for the 



probity which sanctified the days of July. In fine, it 
was necessary to add to all these elements of disorder* 
the seeret but very active cooperation of the police* 
which, after living upon the wa^es of the Empire and 
of legitimacy, was inched to give itself up to any other 
power that would offev it greater profits and more secu- 
rity fbr its duration than a throne of yesterday* which 
nobody expected would last* 

As for- the republican youth, already fo dissatisfied 
with the crooked march of (he new government* it is 
but justice to say, tliat whether through a conscientioue 
feeling of legal ordcr^ or apprehcudiag a disturbance 
favourable to tlie Corlist or Imperial interest* or whether* 
in fine, their affection for Lafayette was stronger than 
(heir resentments, they sacrificed every other coQsidcra« 
tion to the public tranquillity, and cordially seconded 
the zeal and the cfibrts of tlie national guard* 

Meanwhile the capital was a prey to Uie most dreadful 
anxiety. At court* at the exchange, in the saloons* ii| 
tlic counting houses, in the wareliouses, everywhere, the 
men, who aflcr tlic danger, most ardently wished and 
called fbr the dismissal of Lafayette, were not the least 
forward in soimding his praises, and proclaiming him 
once again, the saviour of his country* and the egis of 
the monarchy. The Falais-Roval, which had become 
the asylmu whither aU the tremblers of the higher clautB 
hod token refuge during the storm* were in ecstasy* 
while shaking with fear* before the unritalled man* 
whose virtues, they said, eclipsed tlic finest characters of 
antiquity. Just then, when the name of Lafayette was 
mentioned, every thing that was loyal, patriotic, and dis- 
interested, was understood. I recollect a few jokes 
passed by the Priiicc-Royal at the expense of the pale 
fiices, the grotesque connision* and the doctrinaire quak- 
ings, which his father's palace exhibited. ** It was 
enough to make one die with laughter,** said His Royal 
Highness. 

Such was the disposition of men's minds, when the 
king^s council apprised Lafayette tliat tlie fullest powers 
were entrusted to him, and that he was to remain invest-, 
ed with tiiom during tiie whole time that die trial of the 
ministers should last. The police of the Palace-Royal* 
of the Luxembourg, and of the Chamber of Peers, the 
command of the troops of the line, together with that 
of the national guard, were exohi^ivcly confided to him. 
Where the duty of Lafayette was clearly traced out, he 
could not hesitate in his decision. He wilUngly accept- 
ed all the responsibility thus accumulated upon a man 
of seventy, and took upon himself to ensure the regular 
course of justice, and the strict execution of its sentence^ 
whatever it might be. 

The following is tiie order of the day which he pub-' 
lished on tliis subject : I only give this document as the 
starting point of the measures which wc shall find him 
taking. 

ORDXR OF mS DAY OF TIIIC 8m OP DfiCSMftKR, 1830. 

The General, commander-in-chief of the National 
Guards, being ordered by the King to take also the com- 
mand of the troops of the line that shap be on duty on 
occosioti of the trial of the ministers, gives the following 
directions :— 

** The chief of the staff of the National Guard, and 
General Fabvicr, will make arrangements to carry into 
effect the meastires ordered by the general in chief con- 
cerning the removal qf the prisoners to the Luxembourg* 
and tlie maintenance of public order. 

'^ Generals Fabvier and Carbonnel will transmit the 
orders of the general in chief to the troops, whether ot 
the national guards or the line, as also to Colonel Fcis- 
tamel, first in command, and to Licutcnant-c<doiic] Lavo- 
cat, second in oommarid. 

** In the absence of the chief of the general staff, the 
aides-de-camp G. W. Lafayette and Joubert will fulfil 
the duties of under-oliicfs of the staff, and one of them 
will remain at the Quarters of general stafi:', with the 
general in chief^ to sign orders. 

** From the 14th of this month, and until further or- 
ders, the major-generals, coloneb, superior officers of the 
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BtafF or of the logions, and all the citizens composing the 
national guard of Paris and its district, are not, under 
any pretext, to put off their uni&rm. « 

^ The national guards forming part of tlie battalions 
of reserre in each legfion, may attend to tlicir private 
affairs, on leaving, howercr, intbmation at their dwell- 
inn^s, where tlioy>arc to be found in case of their being 
called for. 

^ Those who shall be on guard at the Luxembourg, 
arc not to leave their posts without a written permission 
from the officer first in command. From the same pe- 
riod a chief of battalion shall be on guard at the ehef^ 
limi of each arrondhsemntf, and shall proceed to execute 
the orders given by the general staff, or by Generals 
Fabvier and Carbonncl. 

** Particular instructions will be sent daily to each 
chief of a legion or commanding officer. 

** Lafayettk.** 

Firom the time of the aLrrcst of the ministers (which 
was <]uite fortuitous, and certainly independent of tlie 
will of Louis Philippe, who wished their escape) Lafay- 
ette had used every means to save those deeply guilty 
men f^om the almost inevitable fate that threatened 
them. He wished that tliey should be made the subject 
of a severe example of national justice ; but it was re- 
pugnant to his feelings that the people of the barricades, 
after having been so generous to Charles X., should 
show themselves vindictive and implacable towards those 
who carried into effisct the counter-revolutionary will of 
that despot; more especially as these same ministers, 
who had no protector but himself, were the very men 
who but lately had ordered him to be arrested and shot 
Besides, Ijafuyette idolised the revolution of July ; and 
the mere idea of seeing it lowered to the system of the 
scaffold, would, in Ms opinion, detract from its romantic 
character, or, as I have already said, from its beAu id^al. 

It was with this intention (openly avowed, notwith- 
sUmdin^ the popular irritation which it must of neces- 
sity excite against him,) that Lafayette, who, besides, 
had always shown himself opposed to the punishment of 
death, particularly for politicid ofiences, had supported, 
on the 17th of August, the proposition of M. de Tracy, 
tending to obtain uie immediate abolition of that pun- 
ishment. Lafayette did not dissemble that the great 
approaching trial was an additional motive with him for 
soliciting the Chamber to adopt the proposition of his 
honourable friend ; for, as he said upon every opportunity, 
he thought it was of the greatest importance that vic- 
tims should no longer be sacrificed afler ihe combat 
And when his friends observed to him, that his anxiety 
on behalf of those guilty ministers would render him 
very unpopular, at a time when the relatives and friends 
of six thousand victims were calling for justice on the 
blood that had just been shed, he replied, that ** popula- 
rity which is tne most valuable of treasures, the only 
one that is worthy of ambition, is, however, like all 
other treasures, intended to be expended in the promotion 
of the public welfare and of justice, of the true national 
interests, such as they appear to the conscience of him 
who mokes use of it" 

He had delivered the following speech upon this pain- 
ful subject, three months previous to the trial of those 
ministers, who, but eight-ond-twenty days before, had 
pointed him out to the executioners of Charles X : — 

^ I think that the abolition of the punishment of death 
is a princiule, or rather an isolated opinion, independent 
of the judicial ameliorations of which I feel, as he does, 
the necessity. I will persist in calling for it, as long as 
the infallibility of man*s judgment slmll not )iave been 
proved to mc. This question, gentlemen, is not a new 
one : the abolition of die punishment of death has been 
called for, in all times, by the most respectable publicists. 
It was called for in the Constituent Assembly by many 
deputies, of whom I shall only mention three : Adrian 
Pupont, a most enlightened magistrate ; M. de Tracy, 
the father of my honourable friend tlic author of .the ad- 
mirable Commentary upon Montesquieu ; and the vir- 
tnous Larochcfoueauld, the truest model of a great and 
inccellent citizen, so lamentably, sb basely murdered at 
Gisors, afler the 10th of August. This question at pre- 
ncnt occupies the senate of the United States. It has 
been introlfuccd there by the same Edward Livingston 
who has completed the work commenced by him in the 
legislature of the state of Louisiana. 

" How unfortunntr, gentlemen, that the abolition of 
the punishment of death should not have been adopted 
by tne Constituent Assembly I How much irreparable 
grief would have been spared us I And wliat would not 
ihc greater number of those even who concurred in those 
various and mtiUitudinous condemnations have given, a 
short time after, to redeem, even at the sacrifiee of their 



blood, the part which they had taken in those sentences 7 
I acknowledge, gentiemen, that since bur political storms, 
I feel an invincible horror of the punishment of death. 
Our present revolution bears quite a different character 
from tlie preceding revolutions. With patriotism and 
courage we have seen the greatest generosity united. It 
were worthy of this last revolution to distinguish itself, 
thus early, by the great act of humanity which my ho- 
nourable fHend has just proposed to you. I vote ibr its 
being taken into consideration.** 

I render homage to the feelings that placed such lan- 
gfuagc in the mouth of him who has been called with 
reason, the legate of the Constituent Assembly ; of him, 
who, forty years before, had joined his voice to the elo- 
quent voice of Duport, in demanding the suppression of 
this human immolation. The inviokbility oi the life of 
man, has been, at all times, in the eyes of the most en- 
lightened philosophers, the principle upon which all hu- 
man society rests ; and the time is doubtless not far dis- 
tant when this conservative principle will be established, 
and momentary utility will give way to eternal justice. 
As the honourable M. de Tracy has said, ** Nothing but 
what is just and true, can be really productive of benefi- 
cial consequences." 

Nevertheless, it may be allowable to ask, whether the 
moment was opportune for submitting this important 
question to the legislature, when, in order to proceed 
consequentially, it would have been necessary, first of 
all, to enter upon an entire revision of iJie penal code, 
the Draconian severity of which still bears the impress 
of the most intolerable despotism 7 In order to save a 
few great criminals, ought the question to have been 
treat^ in this isolated manner, while, in the general 
opinion, its consideration called for long meditation, pro- 
found dJlscussions, and a time of tranquillity ? 

In fine, the punishment of death being in force at the 
time the ministers were brought to trial, and when enor- 
mous crimes had just been perpetrated against what is 
dearest to man — ^liberty ; was it not to be feared that, in 
depriving the law of its strongest sanction, the authority 
of the national sovereignty might be weakened, and the 
charge of a partiality entirely aristocratic might be in- 
curred 7 I declare, that, in my opinion, as in that of 
every conscientious man, the punishment of death ou^ht 
to be aboli^ed ; I also declare, that afler contributing 
with all my feeble means to save the wholesale murder- 
ers employed by Charles X., from the death which tlie 
vengeance of the people might have inflicted upon them, 
I congratulate myself every dlty more and more that tlie 
national justice did not bear heavily upon them. But 
when I reflect upon the considerations which seemed to 
justify the making a groat example, such as the necessi^ 
of binding the cause of the new mbnarchy to that of the 
revolution, by a decisive act of retribution, to strike terror 
into all who might attempt to tread in the fixitsteps of a 
felonions cabinet, and to prove to Europe that an impass- 
able abyss separated the revolution fit>m the new order 
of things ; when, above all, I remember the disposition 
of peome's minds, and the violent exclamations which 
called for the punishment of those signal criminals, and 
when I see that the axe of the executioner has again 
Allien upon thd necks of the pe(^le, as soon as it ceased 
to be suspended over those of their most implacal^ ene- 
mies ; then I cannot forbear saying, that in those most 
trying circumstances, Lafayette gratuitously staked his 
immense iwpularity for the sake of gratifying an exalted 
feeling en ^nerosity and humanity. M. de Polignac 
had set a price upon the head of Lafayette ; La&yette re- 
solved to save the head of M. de Pohgnac : history will 
perhaps declare, that this conduct showed the man — ^the 
virtuous man, no doubt ; but has not virtue also its pride 7 

However that may be, all Ehirope had its eyes fixed 
upon Lafayette. His enemies awaited the event with 
the strongest hope — ^his friends in the most painful 
anxiety: hoih saw in it the necessary termination of his 
popularity, and consequently of his political existence. 
In fact, symptoms of deep dissatisfaction on account of 
the solicitude he showed in favour of the prisoners at 
Vinoennes, broke out even in the midst of his staff. 
There, as among the people, the national guards, and the 
youth of the schools, indignation was manifested at the 
idea that the instigators of the ordinances of July, the 
authors of the massacre of seven thousand patriots, should 
enjoy a scandalous impunity, ere the ashes of their vie- 
tims were yet cold. A cry of vengeance re-echoed from 
all sides ; and it was only, it must be said, in the hope of 
obtaining that vengeance from the law, that the people 
refrained from taking it w ith their own hands. 

This cxospcralion of the public mind, well known to 
Lafayette, wnich was exaggerated to him by his parti- 
sans OS well as by his adversaries, only made him still 



more determined to withstand the 8tonD,and to prooiTe 
at any sacrifice, thai the law should be tespedcd. Be 
accordingly took every measure which hit vast ooninaiid 
placed at his disposal, to maintain public tnnqmllitTito 
preserve the lives of the accused ministers, lad tlK la^. 
pcndence of the high court, whicli had reconciled itseir 
to passing judgment on its friends. 

In nS, as m 1830, Lafayette, in bis eflfocts to m. 
tain public order, had alwaj^s acted upon flic jNincipbo;' 
avoiding sudden and alarming movements, of prcvnii^ 
rather than repressing, of persuading rather ihu n- 
er cing. His system was oonstantl v to stem the tontm cf 
popular tumult by patience and the vu inertia of ^ 
masses, rather than by Ujose murderous ch&iges vi 
noisy demonstrations, whidi in general appcandtotis 
only calculated to sow the dangerous seeds of httit^ mi 
revenge among the citizens. As he has binnclfffit 
that which he feared the most was, to excite tb ;i 
mosity of the working-jackets against the oni^ t' 
the national guards; a consideration all-powerfiiliik 
eyes, but which, however, never prevented him fee 
manifesting firmness, in the execution of his da(r,in. 
ever rigorous it might be. 

Tliis prudence, at once pcHtic and pafenisl,wsi 
ways advantageous to La&yette. I have frequcEtljiB^ 
an opportunity of convincing myself that the beocnk 
zeal of his fellow citizens of every party, pnemti h 
information, upon which he took measoref iiul p. 
rally anticipated the tardy comrounicaticios wbick ik 
police transmitted to his staff. This system of finraa 
and conciliation was at all times the rule hj vliicL i 
was guided. It will be seen on looking orcr tbe m- 
nals of the day, that in the most difficult periods «« 
first revolution, it oflen happened to him, inonkrk 
avoid a collision between the national guard and tkp» 
pie, to throw himself alone in the midst of a Vmhm 
populace, to quiet them, rescue the victims, and hxi 
deliver up the guilty into the hands of justice.' 

The doctrinaires have had the insolence to Ui !k 
conduct of Lafayette with weakness and with ssce^ 
ing to tho mob; and this false imputation husila 
without its influence upon superficial minds, ib^ 
fer adopting a given opinion to observing and ^he^ 
for themselves. Were it necessary, it might here U ik 
place to say, that never, and least of all donD| hii « 
mand of 1830, did Lafiiyette obtain popelanij bj I 
timed concession. Let the disturbances that D»xsa!| 
arose in the first ebullition of the revolution of Ji^.^ 
compared with the disturbances occasioned by Uif i» 
tionary policy of the cabinet of the 13th of Marcii,8i 
let it be candidly declared whether any partlki m 
between the relative importance and disastrcm a* 
quences of the one and of the other. I do not yeif^ 
of the deplorable conflict that has just filled the^^' 
Paris with blood : those days of mourning will »« 
this work a place that was not reserved for them. 

As M. OdUon Barrot reminded the present ma^ 
in speaking of the last events of Lyons ; in d|e <<? 
days of the revolution, when the pqiular agitatia* 
at its height, numerous and formidable ■^'^'^ 
having manifested improper intentions, La&jeti< p 
the prefect of the Seine, men of the revolution u(i » 
Aiovement, succeeded in repelling those tamolux*^ 
mands with a very different firmness fitim tbit «* 
was evinced by the men of the juste mihev. Tbere, m 
the workmen in different trades, those men st31 «jwj 
with the dust of the barricades, demanded, viAjm 
cries, an increaae of wages ; otliers the dcmoUlionci* 
chinery, which they erroneously considered injwMB* 
their interests. Well; let us be kindly inforiDodjJ* 
ther the general in chie^ or the first magistrate (A* 
dejpartment of the Seine, surrendered, in anyw** 
crises, a single principle of justice and political cccuof 

I recollect that some time after the trial of the bii» 
ters, M. de Montalivet being present, some aideutp 
triots came to inform Lafayette that a numeroos tJ^ 
blage were proceeding to the triumphal arch ^^^J^ 
lories to tear off the trophies of the Trocadcro. »♦» 

♦ A circurosiancR rela*«d by M. dc RtonOosier. in ^WjK 
(In other refipectt veiy partial and inexact, coaeennni w J*^ 
volutlonary movements, which were only *"**"** JfJJt ST 
then in retirement at the enremity of AuTerf»«,t6r«P'B' 
tereated cflires ponrtcncc of the Aristocrata of PnUti «»**r2jjj 
oeroiis anxiety which always cbaracierteed *'»V?'^Sfl^ 
ftyette, even to«'ards his enemies. U. d« Moittl^*' j^fj j> 
at (he terrolnattoii of a very stormy eitiing of the ^^^j^u 
Bembly, a sittlnp in wlrkh the CHi irnt ba|i '^"'•"TSSV^ 
fayeue, he, M. MonUosier, w»i stnick trhh tlw PfJJ^^ 
Which some national guards keptfoUowisf ^^>^.zLp 
the reaM»n of an officer who apjjeorcd to f***^ ^'"?JS«5 
ticulnr manni-r, he learned, with gratitude, that on i«""^^ 
plons, Lafayette ordered thettaticnal «MnJ« »<• waM^^Jgi 
the Ufimties of the Con droit m^Hl not CW****!'' 
part of Uie peopK*, w hose irriuttou they htd esswti- 
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wu the ^penerml in chief's answer? That he detested 
those impioas trophies, as much as anj body oould ; but 
that if it was intended to destroy them in an iUegal man 
ner, he would march ogainsttho tmnultoous asaembla^ : 
and the assemblage retired at the voice of Lalayette. It 
is true, that when the patriots had retired, he strongly 
ur|ed the minister of the interior to cause those bas-re- 
lien, detestable monuments of a aaorilegous victory, to be 
imroedialaly removed. M. de MontaHvet promiseid their 
immediate demolition: these baubles, however, of the 
Restoration, were permitted to remain until after La- 
fiiyette's resignation. Another 'aasemblafife came to de- 
mand their removal, in the presence of the king, of tbe 
new general in chief of the national guard, and the com- 
mander of the* first militair division, who were then re- 
viewing four battalions in tne oourt-vard of the Tuilerioe. 
In the same manner were efikoed those dear JUumU- 
Hm fbr the preservation of which so much anxiety had 
been manifested. Two popular tumults were requisite, 
before it was decided upon to remove these emblems 
fit>m the pediments of the Palais-Royal, and firom the 
panels of the carriages of the citizen long ; which made 
lia&yette say, when Louis Philippe was complaining to 
him of the demands of the peofAe ; ** You know that 1 
have always wished the removal of those ensigns of Co- 
blentz and of the Restoration : 1 would have destroyed 
them much earlier than you have dpne.** 

The patriots attached mnoh importance to the removal 
of the remains of Manuel and Foy to the Pantheon. Six 
thousand yocmg men, accompanied by a number of na- 
tional i^uaids, took possession of the busts of those great 
eitizens ; and in their generous impatience to pay the 
dsbt of their eoontry, they were marching in procession 
to the temple, when, rushing forward to meet these 
masses, and representiuf to them that by such proceed- 
ings thoy were taking the law into their own hands, M. 
Omlon Barrot prevailed upon them, without difficulty, 
that the two busts should be deposited in the great hall 
of the Hotel-de-Villo, until a bill, which he promised to 
solicit, shoidd have legalised the removal of their mortal 
ramains to the Pantheon. And, indeed, the government 
tiastened to ratify the promise of the prefect of the Seine, 
hr appointing a commission, over which Lafayette pre- 
uded, and composed of Marshal Jourdan, MM. de Scho- 
len, Jaoqueminot, and Caaimir Delavigne. This oom- 
nittee drew up a,prof9t de loi, which was Q|rreed to, and 
iresented to the C^iamber by M. Ghiizot 'Sut that was 
nly a compromise with danger, a deception, a cowardly 
lot on the part of the men of tlie 7th of August, who, 
itsr ei^teen months* delay, have sucoecded in keeping* 
kom a sepolohre, on which is inscribed. To ^e great 
asn, their country gratrful^ the remains of those men to 
rliom France incontestably owes the most gratitude. 
[iie pet^ incidents and the miserable intrigues are not 
MTgotten, which but lately compelled the honourable M. 
\r Salvmte to withdraw his motion, to avoid new insults 
the memory of the defenders of liberty. Bat, what is 
lot known, and what will probably appear incredible, 
ven at this time so fertile in monstrosities, is, that the 
nly cause for the repugnance falling from so high a 
aarter upon the remains of Manuel, was the anatl^ma 
rhicfa this great orator had dared to hurl against the 
kler branch of the Bourbons. There are certain places 
rfaere they were shocked at the bare idea of seeing a 
renoh chamber bequeath immortality to a tribune of 
IS peop/e^ who hod dared to proclaim, in the face of the 
orld, that an invincible repugnance separated France 
em the men of Coblentz and of Qniberon. Could the 
^nasty of the paving stones, in conscience, forgive this 
wolent contempt fbr the Lord's anointed ? 
It is nseflil to recal these circumstances to the recol- 
ctioa of those champions of order and force, who, for 
ese eig-liteen months,' have represented the men of the 
tofde as promoters of disorder and anarchy ; poor states- 
en I wlio aver that their very unpopularity is owing to 
eir talent lor goveraing, and who alR&ot not to know 
at it is precisc^F that instinctive svmpathy between the 
asses and certain men, which enables them more easily 
govern by persuasion Qr by force, the most stormy 

3sion9. 

** True popolarity," as Lafayette has said, ^ does nut 
nsist in doing whatever pleases the multitude, but in 
9 sacceee with which you can persuade them thai they 
ght not do what is wrong, or in the firmness with 
uch, when requisite, you can prevent them from doing 
without loeintf their affection." 
By such marics true poptdarity is known; not that 
lich has- just drenched the streets of Lyons, Ghrenoble, 
d Paris with blood; which marches only with the 
hted match and the bayonet; which scatters on all 
es hatred and revenge, fiUs the oountry with conspi- 



racies and plots, and divides France into five or six arm- 
ed Actions, in order to live suspended amidst their divi- 
sions. ThiB popularity does not belong either to La- 
fayette or bis friends ; theirs is that whose moral power 
has sufficed during eight months of political storms and 
convulsions, to settle an empire shaken even to its foun- 
dations ; to defend French society against the greatest 
dangers that have ever ^reatened it ; ^to reserve for the 
operation of a doubtfbl 1^ and a suspicious tribun^ the 
greatest criminals that have called down upon their heads 
the vengeance of the people, and save, in spite of itself, 
a monarchy which was hastening to its ruin ; and all 
this, OS M. Laffitte has observed, without causing a sin- 
gle individual to put on mourning. Such is, however, 
Uie popularity which the doetrinmree accuse of incapacity 
for government But the waves fluctuate, and ministries 
likewise : let us have patience. 

To return to the trial of the ministers. On the break- 
ing out of the first troubles in Paris afler the events of 
Jwy, Lafayette, admirably seconded by the two prefects 
of the Seine and the police, and more immediately by the 
chief of his staff, had made arrangements by which Bf- 
teen thousand men of the nationu guard might at any 
time be assembled in arms at designated points, the in- 
tervening spaces being constantly occupied by troops of 
the line, equally well distributed by the judicious care of 
Gencial Fabvier. 

These measures to ensure public safety, did not ap. 
pear to Lafiiyette sufficie;[it to arrest the torrent which 
threatened to overflow the capital fVom all quarters. In 
fact, there were no longer partial assemblages to be over- 
come, but an insurrection, the more formidable as its 
ranks were swelled by the discontented of all parties, and 
even by a great number of excellent citizens, who, 
strangers to eveij faction, only conceived themselves to 
be moved by a laudable foeling of indignation against 
the impunity promised to the ministers of Charts X. 
All men, in short, conscientious or not, joined in the 
same cry of ^ Death and Revenge !** 

The Luxembourg, the Palais-Royal, the prisons, the 
public establishments^ and private property, might be, 
and in fact were, equally thr«Ueaed. The prudence and 
the activity of the general in chief were oroportioned to 
the midtitude and uie imminence of the dangers against 
which he aJone had to contend. His first care was to 
arrange and establish constant communications with the 



triaL Then, and in mdte of the solicitations of the men 
who really feared, and of those who secretly wished the 
loss of his popularity, he declared, in an order of the day, 
that whatever the sentence of the high court might be, 
he would take care that it should be respecsted. 

The following is the document which, summing up the 
principles of his long political lifo, attests the abnegation 
which be always maide of himself in the greatest crises 
of our two revolutions. 

OEDKE OF THB UAT OP TBI 19tH QT nBCKMBBO, 1830. 

** In the circumstances which different passions and 
different interests, at the expense of pubUc peace and le- 
gal order, endeavour to render critical, the general in 
chief commences by tfaankin? all the national guards 
and troops of the line, who, m the services they have 
performed these fow days past, under his orders, have 
shown by their zeal, their good spirit, and their union, 
that the cause of liberty ha» good defenders against an- 
archy and contempt of the uiws. The testimonies of 
confidence and affection which he has lately experienced 
while visiting the posts, as well from the troops under 
arms as fVom the rest of the citizens, have moved his 
warmest gratitude. These sentiments are entirely ra- 
ciprocaL 

** The commander in chie^ at the beginning of this 
week, when the glory of the great week appears in dan^ 
^r of being tarnished by disorders and violence, thinks 
it his duty to remind his fellow-citizens of the principles 
and experience of hb whole life. 

** He will not address himself to the counter-revolu- 
tionists, to the partisans of the fallen dynasty, to the old 
servants of all aristocracies and of all despotisms, who, 
not content with the protection given to them by a gene* 
reus people, and by the rights of a liberty making no 
exceptions (the only true liberty), would wish, as in tho 
first Revcdution, and at the risk of bein^ themselves its 
victims, to bring bock a third Restoration by disorder, 
and, under a hypocritical mask, to substitute licentious^ 
ness in lieu of liberty, to which it is a mortal enemy, to 
pollute, by anarchy and murder, our spotless revolutioiiT ^ 
to encourage our external enemies, to dispel tl.e admixa* 
tion of the world, and thus to destroy the effects of the 
example we have given it ; the general in chief has never 
had any thing in common with them. 

** Still less does he address himself to those men habi- 



President and the Grand Referendary of the Chamber of tuated to crime, ardent fbr pillage, who may regret that 



Peers, the ministers of war and of the interior, the pre- 
fects of the department and of polioe^ Generals Pajd and 
Fabvier, and the chiefs of tl^ legions of the national 
guard. 

Afler securing the co-opei^tion of all the citizen mili- 
tia, and combining their movements with those of the 
troops of the line ; after providing for all contingencies, 
and dividing the general command of Paris into four 
principal sections, entrusted to the inspector general and 
three major generals of the national guard ; afler porticu- 
larlyprovidmg for the safoty of the ralais-Royal, and of 
the flLoteUde-ville, Lafayette turned all his soticitude to- 
wards the Luxembourg, against which the popular waves 
were about to dash. 

Tlie principal command of this leading point of every 
attack, was entrusted to Colonel Feisthamol; and tlie 
second command to Lieutenant Colonel Lavocat, who, 
implicated a fow years before in a political trial, had been 
condemned to de^ by the Court of Peers, and to whom 
La&yette thought it would be granting a noble eom- 
pensation, to pbco under the safeguard of his good faith 
the judges wlw but recently had sentenced him to death. 

When these plans v^re settled, the ex-ministers vrere 
trandbrred from the castle of Vincennes to the prison of 
the Luxembourg, in which the generosity of Lafayette 
had prepared for those ^reat culprits every comfort which 
could alleviate their misfortune. 

The government had wished that their removal should 
take f^ce in the night : Lafayette, on the contrary, re- 
quired that it should take place in the da^-time ; and this 
confidence was successful ; the objects or so much hatred 
and menace traversed at noon, and without receiving a 
single insult, the most populous parts of the ctii>ttul, filled 
wim an irritated but sUen^ multitude. 

No one, however, conld mistake the thoughts of the 
people. The death of the ministers was evidently desired 
and expected ; and it was certain that if they oonseBted 
not to take justice into their own hands, it was oidy be- 
cause they had a firm conviction that the Court of lW«, 
whatev^- its partiality, wouM never dare to refuse them 
the heads of the guilty. 

Lafayette understood the necessity of no longer keep- 
ing up that delusion, and of preparing, the puUic mind 
for what he was well aware would be the issue of thef 



the rapidity and the purity of ue victory did not leave 
them time to execute their wicked purposes. Most cer- 
tainly, under whatever pretext they disguiee themselves, 
they will not mislead a virtuous, laborious, intelli^nt, 
people, who, even in the heat of combat, have testified 
their horror of such excesses and such men. 

But if, among that p^>u]ation itself, there should be 
found well-intentioned -althongh misled citizens, who 
might think they were serving justice by committing 
agunst her the greatest of cximes, thai of menacing the 
ittdges, or takmg, as it is said, justice into their own 
hands ; who think they can serve liberty, which is so- 
vereign justice, by omplojring means which that liberty 
reprc^tes ; who, in short, on account of partial discon- 
tents, would desire to destroy their own work, at tho 
risk of whatever might happen ; I will remind them that 
it was thus, at a former period, the French people fell 
successively into the horrors of an anarchicai and san* 
guinary tyranny. Whence proceeded bankruptcy, famine, 
and the m<untnum; then, tnrough a course of despotism« 
to the shame of a Restoration imposed upon us by for- 
eigners. ' 

*' Tlie confidence, however, of the general in chief in 
the Parisian people, in the brave and generous conquer- 
ors of July, in that energetic youth of whom he glories 
in being the constant fi-icnd, in his dter fellow soldiers 
of the national guard, has not been for one instant sha- 
ken : thus they will always find him what he was tt 
nineteen years of age, what he was in 1783 and 1S3U, 
and what he will continue to be during the few years be 
may yet have to live ; the man of Tibei*ty and publio 
order,, loving his popularity much more than life, but 
determined to sacrifice both, rather than fail in %ny 
duty, or permit a erimcv and deeply persuaded tliat no 
end justifies the means which public or private morality 
disowns. 

** He thought at our barricades, that the present go- 
vernment, founded upon the sovereignty of the people, 
having at its head Louis Philippe the First, was toQ best 
arrangement which, under the circumstances of France 
and f^ Europe, we could adopt. He thinks ro still ; and 
defends the government, not only because he has pro- 
mised to do 80, but also because he has not ehanged bis 
mind. As to the other combinations of bur political 
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existetice, as to the secondary measures of administra- 
tion, it is in the tribune, it b any where except in an 
order of the day, that ho ought to state his opinion. A 
popubxr throne^ $ttrrouaded by repubiican inttUution$ ; 
such was the programme adopted at tlie Hotol-de>Ville, 
bv a patriot of 1789, become a citizen king. The peo- 
ple, as well as the king, will show themselves faithful to 
that contract 

^ The genera] in chief, quite certain of being sup- 
ported by his patriotic fellow citizens, some of them his 
tellow soldiers, all of them, he ventures to say, his friends, 
his devotion to tlie principles of liberty and public 



in 

order, which he will never abandon, even should he find 
himself alone, new depends upon their co-operation for 
the strict and &itlif\il execution o£ all tlieir duties. 

•* LiAFATrrrE." 

This language raised up against tlie general in chief 
all the partios wliose expectations it thwarted, or whose 
passions it irritated. l*hese different parties did not 
think themselves beuten; and horrHile cries for ven- 
geance and death were a prelude to the scenes which 
were to accompany those memorable debates. Paris 
was in a state of consternation, as if on the eve of one 
of those inevitable catastrophes of whicJi it b impossible 
for mortals to calculate the results. In Uie eyes of the 
people, it seemed possible for the Republic, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Conycntiou, Napoleon the Second, 
Henry V., Charles X., anj thin? except the ostablbhment 
of the throne of Louis PhUippo, to arise from thb 
chaos. 

K was in the midst of this ircncral panic that the 
Irbl commenced. The peers themselves were struck 
with terror ; and it was only after long endeavours, and 
the reiterated assurance |^iven by Lafayette t^t he 
would answer ibr their inviolability with bis own head, 
that our ccmscript flithers commenced those debates in 
which their dearest aflfections were in question. 

La&yette had composed the garrison of the Luxem- 
bourg of national guards and troops of the line, between 
whom he had done all in his power to establish the most 
perfbct haroDony. Numerous battalions of the Parbian 
guard defended all the approaches of the palace; others 
were on duty at the Louvre, the Palais-Royal, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, or were stationed at the different 
points of the capital at which popular assemblages 
miffht form themselves with the greatest fiuulity : the 
legions belonging to the district of Parb occupied, as 
corps of reserve, the exterior Boulevards ; and were 
connected by pests, at ^ort intervals, with the armed 
force especially charged to cover the Luxembourg. In 
fine, numberless patroles were marching in ever^ direc- 
tion through Paris, for the purpose of dbpersmg the 
different assemblages that were continually forminr in 
increasing ' numbers^ with the intention of proceeding 
towards me Luxembourg. However, in spite of all the 
preca«rtiR)D8 which prudence and energy could dictate, 
immense crowds had formed at every point of the capi- 
tal ; violent tumults broke out; the streets and open 
places adjacent to the Luxcmbourr were soon taken 
possession of by an insurgent populaee, which, and a 
portentous circumstance it was, were not the people of 
the barricades. 

The diuiger was growing more and more imminent : 
tiie dense ranks of the battalions which defended the 
advanced poets were broken : the people were already 
attacking the great ^te of the palace ; horrid cries re- 
sounded even m the interior of the tribunal ; a few more 
efforts on the part of the insurgents, and all would have 
been over ; the sanctuary of justice would have been sul- 
lied by the blood of the accused, and, perhaps, by that 
of their judges ; the revolution would then have been 
dishonoured ; and God only knows what storms might 
have ftUoir upon France ! 

LafoyettOr who, fVom the oommencement of the trial, 
had estabftshed his head-quarters at the Luxembourg, did 
not hesitate, according to his custom, to leave the pro- 



tecting ranks of the national guards, and throw himsnlf] the national guard than to publish without delay this 
into the midst of the insurgent crowds ; he wouM not ' 
permit any one to follow him, except some of hb aides. 



de-camp, of whom I was one. It vain it was represent- 
ed to him how rash this step was, inasmuch as the mul- 
titude, at whose mercy ho was placing* himself^ did not 
consist of the men ot July. Aud, indeed, this disorder 
ly assemblage of the most d graded portion of the popu- 
koe <k Paris an ihe political Actions, had nothing in 
common with the determined but honest aspect of the 
combatants of the barricades. They no longer consbt- 
ed of those honc< working men, with sinewy arms, co- 
vered wSth dust, and blackened with gunpowder, fighting 
for tlie liberty of their comitry, but a crowd of thieves, 
eoAvicted criminds, abandoned characters, and agents of 



the police, who are constantly at the service c^ whomso- 
ever will pay them, whose ignoble features and ragged 
appearance contrasted at evei^ step with the aristocratic 
manner and elegant attire of the agents who directed 
their motions, amongst whom were to be observed seve- 
ral clergymen in dbguise. Nevertheless, Lafayette 
threw himself into the midst of thb lawless mob, from 
whom, however, he received no insult, and who ^pped 
at once at the voice of the ver^ man who had been held 
up to all their hatred, and who, they were told, wanted 
to save the lives of the enemies and murderers of the 
people. 

Thb step, bold even to temerity, saved the Luxem- 
bourg. The mob, however, returning to its first im- 
pulse, soon recommenced the attack ; but the national 
guard opposed their efforts and their cries for ** death !*' 
with so muoh patience and admirable courage, that the 
Court of Peers were enabled from that moment to con- 
tinue their discussions in full security : the furious cries 
for the death of the ministers, no longer reached them ; 
and the sentence was pronounced without a single 
drop of blood being shed, or even a single shop piUaged. 

It was apon this day of difficulty that Lafayette pub- 
lished the tallowing order of the day : 

ORDER or THK DAT OF TBK 2l8T Of DICKMBKR. 

** The general in chief cannot find teraas adequate to 
hb feelings, to express to hb fellow soldiers of the na- 
tional guard and c^ the line, hb admiration and grati- 
tude for the zeal, firmness, and devotion, which they 
manifested during the difficult events of yesterday. lie 
knew well that his confidence in their patriotism would 
be justified on every occasion ; but he regrets extremely 
the fatigue and inconvenience to which they are expos- 
ed : he wishes it was in hb power to obviate them : but 
he is only at liberty to partake them. We all equally 
feel the necessity of defending the capital against ma- 
levolence and anarchy, of protecting the persons and 
property of families, of preventing our revolution from 
being tambhed by crime, and our honour from being 
compromised. We are all bound, as one man, to exe- 
cute those sacred duties ; and in the mi^ of the sor- 
row which the tumults of yesterday have caused him, 
and tliose which are threatened to-oay, the general iu 
chief experiences mu(;h consolation, and a perfect secu- 
rity, in the sentiments which he entertains for his dear 
and brave comrade^ in the defence of liberty and public 
order^ 

•* Lafayette." 

The tumults of the day before were indeed renewed 
on the 21st of December; but anarchy, still powerless, 
exhausted itself in vain efforts ; the law was triumph- 
ant. 

However, tlie Palais-Royal, which was still threatened 
by ijrreat danger, thought fit to stimulate anew the zeal 
of its defenders. The king addressed a letter to the 
general in chief, which the latter communicated to the 
national guard in the following order of the day : — 

ORDER OF THE DAT OF THE 22d OF DECEMBER. 

•* Every order of the day, at this crbis, can only re- 
peat the thanks of the general in chief to hb dear fellow 
soldiers; because every day gives them new claims 
to his public and pergonal gratitute. Their conduct 
under present circumstances will be useful to the gene- 
ral cause of liberty and public order. It will show 
what those institutions are which are founded upon an 
enlarged and complete confidence in French rights and 
feelings ; it marks out our duties, which we will all fbl- 
fil ; and the revolution of July, which recab to the 
ffeneral in chief so many recollections glorious for bis 
dear comrades, so many marks of their affection and 
confidence towards him, forming amongst us all, men of 
July, an indissoluble bond, shall remain great and gene- 
reus. 

** The general in chief would wish to particularise all 
his obligations^ but what can he do more satisfactory to 
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letter which he has just received : 

The King's Letter to Ijafayette, 

" ' Tuesday Morning, 2!2d December. 
' It is to you, my dear general, that I address my- 
self, in order to transmit to our brave and indefatigable 
national guard, the expression of my admiration for the 
leal and energy which they have shown in maintaining 
public peace and preventing all disorder. 

^ * But to you, likewise, my dear general, I must re- 
turn tlianks, who have again given us, on tliose diffi- 
cult days, an example of courage, patriotism, and re- 
spect for the laws, which yon have so often manifested 
during your long and noble career. 



** * Elxpress, in my name, how much pleuoit 1 fssat 
rbnccd in seeing the revival of that fioe insliMiliM tf 
the national ruard of which we bad been almoitcniseh 
deprived, and which rose again in all its vifow lad n. 
triotism, finer and more nnmerous thu ever, u «« « 
the glorious days of July had broken those diaeUei W 
which they had hoped to nulUfy it It is tfaii mt '^ 
stitution that ensures amongst us the triaii|p|i«ftk 
sacred cause of liberty, as well by camiof ov m. 
tional independence to be respected ibroad, u by |n- 
serving the authority of the laws from anj ittad a 
home. Let us not forget that there b no libertj «ittng 
law, and that there b no law where any power wwmk 
in paralysing its action and setting its^ above iL 

** * Such are, my dear general, the seiAiiiMiti ili^ 
I beg you to express on my part to the oatioQil gwi 
I rely upon ^e ron/timation of that ejfmU oMiytw^M 
order that nothing may dbturb that' public tnaM{ai^ 
of which Parb and France have so much need, ^ 
which it b so essential to maintain. 

** * Accept at the same time, my diaar general, tk » 
surancc of the sincere fncndship which yoo know la. 
tertain for you. 

"* Louis Pwum."' 

However, almost the whole of the inhabituii tf 
Paris, and of that same citizen guard iriiicb bad nes. 
rageously protected the lives of the ministeis fron Qi 
summary justice of the people, posittyely expected tb 
the high court would pronounce upon them seafcnct i 
death. On the other hand, the enemies of the nevsdv 
of thinffs, who were acquainted with thb dispontin i 
the puUic mind, and who wished a violent rcaetia k 
take place, had, some hours before the p nnopp aif i 
the sentence, spread the perfidious report that tbeyn 
had sentenoeid the minbters to capital punishiDcsL 

Thb intelligence, intentionally scattered thnagk rai 
part of Paris, was received with geouine e&tkssM; 
even those who had expressed the ^^reatest horror its 
attempt against the lives of the mmisters, or tbr oi 
pendencG of their judges, assented to the terrible mfa 
which they believed had been pronounced; bSfii 
was the disappointment and indignation of ilte 
men when they heard that the punishment of M^ 
been evaded, and that perpetual impri80D]iieiit,iftfa9i 
could be any thing peipetual in politics, iras tbe ccf 
punishment reserved for the men wbo,diiriBftkB 
long days, had deluged the streets of Parb with woi 

When thb sentence w^ made known, aviokntif!)- 
tion broke out among the battalions of the MtKarf 
guard on duty in the court-yard of the Laxcnb(«|. 
and they loudly demanded to be immediately rdv^ 
These honest citizens had endured every kind of k^ 
and privation, they had braved every menace, ud ^ 
every cfibrt, to prevent the ministers flrom being f 
nated in their prison, and to secure to them i8 k 
guarantees of a regular trial ; but they had not ctser 
ed it possible that Uie authors of so many maanoas' 
calamities could escap^ the punishment which (k ^ 
of the country irremissibly inflicts upon kai ^ 
criminals. 

Thb explosion of discontent, extremely aerie*. « 
account of the social position of tbe men amoofilvkB 
it was manifested, might spread to a distance, aad oca- 
sion incalculable evils. Lafkyette, who iraa ili|] tt tin 
Luxembourg, proceeded with all haste to bit t*<i^ 
and addressed them with feeling land pensasioo^ 
so strong was the auction, which bound the natiooal gw* 
to its old general, that at his voice, the anger of ^ 
brave citizens was appeased, as if by encfaattUDeot 

Meanwhile, it had been necessary to reeowW* 
Vincennes the prisoners, whose sentence, seven s^ 
was, produced on the pubUc mind the efibct ^^'^ 
lute bill of indemnity. The ffoyemmcnt had pnp^ 
to remove them secretly, in Uio night which ?»»«* 
that on which the sentence was pronooneed.* ^"/^ 
was not of thb opinion : be wished that the nuu*" 
should be taken back to Vincennes in tbe ">"^_^J'f 
as they had been brought to the Luxemboorg, d*"^ 
the day-time, and that their removal ibcnid wX ^ 
place until ailer the sentence, whatever it '"'f^'J.^V^ 

However, the jurisprudence of the Court rf »** 
not requiring that tbe accused shoukl be V^^^ 
the sentence was pronounced, Lafeyette •^^v'T 
removal immediately aAer the termmatbs of » •" 

For thb purpose, he had arranged befbtebaad «■ 
the president, that the aocoaed shoukl be ^T*^ 
to tliat part of the palace which served as ^'^''JPZ 
as soon as tbe legal forms permitted ; and «» 
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minister of the interior, that they should be transferred 
to Vincennee in the most private manner, and as quickly 
as possible. The execution of this important measure 
was entrusted by Lafayette to the exclusive care of 
General Fabvier, who acquitted himself of it with the 
iotellij^ence and seal which that worthy officer ever 
manifested in the discharge of his duty. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon. The troops of 
the line and the national guard who defended the 
Luxembourg, those who were charged to keep order in 
thei interior of the palace, the crowds which besieged 
all its approaches, every one, except the judges and a 
few privileged persons^ were under the impression pro- 
duced by the rumour of the sentence of death which 
wassaid to have been pronounced against the ministers of 
Charles X. And, as 1 have already observed, this sen 
tence had been received with almost universal «atisfac 
tion. No one expected the comparative acquittal of 
the accused, who, themselves, when brought back to 
their prison, were trembling with the apprehension of 
falling victims to the popular vengeance^ yet more 
than of their being led to execution. 

When Lientenant-^solonel Lavocat came and an- 
nounced to the condemned, that they were about to 
be carried back to the castle of Vincennes, the impres- 
sion produced on them by this intelligence evidently 
was, that their last hour was approaching ; but on 
Colonel Lavocat's telling them that he would be an- 
swerable for their lives, they prepared to follow that 
officer to the entrance-ball of the palace, where the 
ffuard of the prison wa^i waiting for them under arms. 
Profound anxiety was depicted on the countenance of 
hi. de Polignao ; resignation and courage were visible 
in the calm and expressive features of M. de Peyron- 
net ; the aspect of M. de Chantelauze, was that of a 
nian in the greatest anguish of mind, which he was 
atroggliog to overcome ; he inspired an indescribable 
feeling of regret and pity ; M. Guernon de RanviUe 
strove to appear indifferent ; but he was only resigned. 
The whole four of them, it must bo said, manifested, 
at this trying moment, the dignity of misfortune, and 
a, determined courage. The act of LieutenanUcolonel 
liavocat, delivering up his prisoners to Colonel Foist- 
hamel, who was waiting for them at the head of the 
national guard on duty in the interior of the prison, 
may be termed a dramatic scene. What might be the 
conduct of that guard at the sight of those great cri- 
xninals who, they thought, had been sentenced to 
death, and whom they now saw escaping the sword of 
justice. And if, recollecting the blood of a father, a 
brother, a son, or a friend, shod by their hands, a sin- 
gle national guard had greeted their passage with a 
cry of vengeance, what might not have been feared 
from the exasperation of the thirty or forty thousand 
infuriate men, who, not more than a hundred paces 
from thence, had been loudly calling, the last four 
days, for the death of the ministers ? But the conduct 
of those brave citizens, was that of men of honour; the 
condemned passed through their ranks, which stood in 
silent submission to a sentence they did not approve ; 
without a word, a look, or a gesture, that could either 
wound or alarm them. 

In this manner the prisoners arrived at the carriage, 
surrounded by a detachment of eavalry under the 
orders of General Fabvier, who had also stationed nu- 
merous posts upon the whole road along which they 
liad to pass. Seated in a light calash, by the sides of 
which General Fabvier and the minister of the interior 
were galloping, the prisoners were rapidly conveyed to 
Vincennes ; and, if I am not much mistaken, the mo- 
ment when the drawbridge of that ancient fortress was 
raised behind them, was the happiest of their whole 
lives. Be this as it may, oo attack, no accident, no 
tumult took place, during tliat short but perilous 
journey. 

I have related what happened at the Luxembourg, 
when the sentence and the removal of the ministers be- 
came known at one and the same time. What would 
have happened had those two circumstances been known 
a few mmutes sooner, it is impossible to say. 

On the following day tranquillity prevauod in the ca- 
pital ; and Lafayette, mindful of the great service which 
the national guards of Paris had just rendered to all 
France, testified his gratitude to them in a public procla- 
mation. 

Order being every where restored, danger over, all 
fbars dissipated, nothmg new opposed the mancBuvres of 
the enemies of the programme of the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
diplomatic intrigues^ every kind of jealousy which, pre- 
vious to the trial, had pursued a man who had never 



deigned to take a step or speak a word to defend him- 
self from them, revived with the return of tranquillity ; 
and in the following chapter it will be seen with what 
indecent ingratitude they proceeded to heap deceptions 
and disgust upon this saviour, to whom, a few days be- 
fore, they professed to owe every thing, from the crown 
itself, even to that respect for order and the law, which 
can alone give it splendour, value, and durability. 



CHAPTER XVL 

The Court, Um Chamber of Peers, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
ministry, and the foreign diplomntists, league together against 
Lafkyette— MoUves of this conspiracy— Calumnies circulated 
abroad— The ministry of the third of November shows insinccri* 
ty towards Laikyette— Proof of the duj^lcity of that ministry- 
Exceptions— Sitting of the 24th of December— Lafayette g^ves in 
his resignation— Unpublished letter of Lafkyette to the king— 
The king's answer— Singular excuse— Interview l>etween Lafay- 
eue and the king— Their explanations on the system of govern- 
ment-Lafayette persists in tendering his resignation — Anotiier 
unpublished letter firom Lafayette to the king. 

The fient^ce which condemned the ministers of Charles 
X. to perpetual imprisonment, was delivered on the 
21st of December, at half past ten at nifht. The exas- 
peration of the enemies of the royalty called citizen, was 
at its height ; other disorders, equally serious with those 
of the three preceding days, broke out on the 22d ; and, 
upon this occasion, ^ the attacks of the discontented 
were directed against the Palais-Royal, where conster- 
nation and terror prevailed; but these new efforts of 
powerless rage were again broken by the unshaken firm- 
ness of Lafiiyette, the dcvotedness of the national guard, 
and the cordial and decided co-operation of the youth of 
the public schools. 

On the 23d, order was completely restored ; and, as I 
have said just before, nothing now seemed to oppose the 
development of the machinations whioli the suspicious 
jealousy of the court, the intriguing ambition of the doe- 
trinaireB^ and the interested malevolence of the foreign 
diplomatists, had contrived against Lafeyette. 

This conspiracy of the musty remains of every gone- 
by regime, against the purest and niost unalterable pa- 
triotism, had been for a long time preparing. Long be- 
fore, these honest doctrinaires^ in concert with certain 
ambassadors, had taken care to publish in some Elng^h 
and German newspapers, that Lafayette was more a 
king than the king himself and that Louis Philippe 
was nothing more, in the hands of the general in chief 
of the armed nation, than an instrtunent which the latter 
made use of to deceive foreign cabinets, until he shouM 
have laid the foimdaticms of a vast republic, and implant- 
ed throughout all Europe his dear American institutions. 
The most insidious caricatures were shown to Louis 
Philippe, representing him with the crown in his hand 
and Lafayette saying to him, " Sire, pray be covered !*' 
Some deputies even went so fiir as to affect calling La- 
fayette, in the saloons, and even in the king's ciwinet, 
tlie 1/iayor of the palaee. 

The court, on its side, was extremely disposed to at- 
tend to these insinuations ; indeed they were not neces- 
sary to evince its extreme dislike for Lafayette. In foot, 
although he had professed the sincerest aff^tion towards 
this fiimily firom the time he had become acquainted, as 
he imagined, with their private life ; and although fix>m 
the simplici^ of their domestic manners, he SbA con- 
eluded that they cordially entertained national senti- 
ments;* however respectful his behaviour to the king, as 
well as the terms in which he spoke of him in the tri- 
bune and every where else ; in fine, however sincere the 
private and public testimonies of afifectionate regard la- 
vished upon him by Louis Philippe ; it was evident that 
a court whieh already meditated the revival of the royal 
etiquette and antiquated pomp which Lafi^otte thought 
were buried for ever, a court canker-eaten by the jutte 
miHeuy by fuast- restoration and 9van-legitimacy, must 
feel impatient and humiliated under the influence of a 
citizen whose very presence reminded.it incessantly of 



" To any one who saw, in ttie early period of the royalty of 
July, the family of Louis PhUippe, sitting round a work-table, and 
exhibiting the most paternal, the most filial, and the most simple 
manners, the delusion of Lafay .#.e will appear quite natural : the 
spectacle of this palace, ttien only guarded by tlie men <k July, to 
whose fidelity the mo^t honourable posts were for a long time en- 
trusted; the liberty and respectAil nuniliariiy which prevailed in 
the apwrtroents ; caused even tne Americans lo f av, that it was ex- 
actly the same as at the residence of the President of the tfnited 
States. What a dUfinrence between that confidence, that security, 
and the distrust and foolish rride which now surround themselves 
with the worn -out fasces of the Restoration. Who, at that time, 
would have ventured to predict the r(>surreciion of that crowd of 
genUemen of the bedchamber, ladies in waiting, aides-do-camp, <#• 
eier$ d'ordirnnaue«y cup-bearers, and chamberlains; in fine, that 
herd of valets, that now separate the king from the r>.-8i of the na- 
tion? 



the programme of July, and the republican conditions of 
the monarchy of the barricades. 

The dislike of the Crown was heightened by that of 
the old European aristocracies, which, during- half a cen- 
tury, have professed their abhorrence of Lafayette, as the 
most persevering enemy of divine right, exclusive privi- 
lege, and of aU the abuses for the preservation of which 
cabinets are leagued a^[ainst the emancipation of the 
people. Afler nuUung mcredible efforts to destroy him 
in 1792 ; afler throwing every obetade in the way offals 
release from the dim^eons of Olmutz, at the end of five 
years of horrible captivity; after beii^r, in 1815, on the 
point of finding him at the head of a renewal of the 
movement of 1789 ; after witnessing his triumphant jour- 
ney through America, and enduring the attacks which, 
durinc^ fifteen years, he daily directed against them fi'om 
the tribune ; those aristocracies, becoming more implaca- 
ble the more he humbled them, again saw him suddenly 
stationed at the helm of a revolution entirely popular, 
rejecting any throne but one combined with essentially 
republican institutions, and himself, at all times a de- 
clared republican, giving, from the very outset of that 
revolution, a high tone to French diplomacy, and mak- 
ing it proclaim the system of non-intervention which 
was to ensure the emancipation of the nations, and the 
destruction of the treaties upon which the Holy Alliance 
rested. 

Nothing, therefore, was more natural than that all the 
old cabinets should unite their efforts to overthrow La- 
fayette, and neutralise the decisive influence which he 
was likely to exercise over the new destinies of Europe. 
For which purpose the diplomatists raked up every pre- 
cedent, to convince Louis Philippe of the impossibility 
of any good understanding being established between a 
cabinet subjected to the guidance of that man, and the 
old governments towards whcnn he had manifested the 
most irreconcileable eniuity during forty-five years. 
They represented that his removal was a concession sufl 
ficient to purchase the good-will of the cabinets for the 
new dynasty, whilst, if that confession weoe refiised, it 
would be necessary to prepare for all the consequences 
of the displeasure of the Holy Alliance. 

To use the words of an ambassador, foar effected even 
more than diplomacy had promised itself. The disgrace 
of Lafiiyette was readily conceded, without reflecting 
that this scandalous sacrifice would tend to the advan- 
tage of the enemies of France without in the least alter- 
ing the nature of the question, the radical incompatibility 
between absolute governments and revolutionary monar- 
chies. 

On the other hand, as soon as it found itself safo, the 
Chamber of Peers, whose influence was all-powerfUl in 
the new court, beheld in Lafayette only (he declared 
enemy of hereditary right, which had already received 
from him a mortal blow, and which he would certainly 
never allow to raise its head again. 

And, finally, the doctrinaire portion of the elective 
chamber, the men of the double vote, the partisans of the 
dethroned dynasty, all those whom fear, conviction, or 
attachment to aristocracy, had thrown into the ranks of 
the juste mUieu^ recollected, with bitterness, that in the 
revolutionary movement of July, the patriotic solidtude 
of Lafajette had ffiven them no time to declare against 
the forreiture of the crown by the ex-royal family, the 
primary principle of the soverei^ty of the people, the 
arming of the whole nation, appomtin^ its sixtjr thousand 
officers, the programme of a popular throne surrounded 
with republican institutions, and the deliberate, reiterat- 
ed, and formal adoption of the principles of that pro- 
gramme, by the Diike of Orleans ; all proclaimed and 
consummated before the Chamber had either had the 
time, or usurped the right, to pervert them. 

Independently of this regret, the great majority of 
tbe Chamber had felt deeply hurt at the opinion which 
Lafayette had several times expressed at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, in favour of a convocation of the Primary Assem- 
blies, and the election of a constituent congress. Be« 
sides, the storm once allayed, and public order restored, 
Uie existence of a great power, and its supposed rivalry 
in influence with the royal authority, was calculated 
to throw into the shade, not only the crowd of the in- 
triguing and the an^bitious, which beset the new 
throne, but evep many well-intentioned members of 
botli Chambers. Therefore, that patriotic susceptibility, 
considered by itself and apart from the distrusts and io- 
suits which attended it, seemed the more excusable to 
Lafiiyette, as he had himself given cause for its mani- 
festation by publicly declaring, that the post which the 
circumstances of the time had rendered it imperative 
upon him to accept, had appeared to him in 1790, and 
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atiil appe«Md to faiai in 1830, as a bad in«titutioo, 
which ought to last as short a time as possible. 

As for the ministry of the Sd of November, it was at 
no pains to conceal the mnbra^ it foH at the power with 
which Lafayette was invested ; and notwithsUmdingr the 
praises which it lavished at the time on the patriotism 
and grood faith of the grmi cUtnen^ of the ilhutriouB 

Seneraly it is certain that that administration sigrhed only 
Mr the moment when it might rid itself of his oontrol, 
which, joined to the all-powerflil inflaencc he possessed 
over the men of Joly, weighed like a nightmare on the 
cabinet of that period. 

This is a fact, the $lrangene$$ of which maj, perhaps, 
be weakened by the community of principles which at 
this day exists between La&yette and several of the 
members' of the administration of the 3d of November, 
bat which is not the less a fact worthy of a place in his- 
tory. I 

^ Thus, then, the Crown, the two Chambers, the foreini 
diplomatbts, the aristocracy, the king's council, and m 
general the intriguers of all hues, the parasites of every 
regime, had combined to exclude Laikyotte from any 
sbiLre in the puUic business, in order, as they themselves 
sold, to have ifsns with the revolutuni» Ncme, however, 
had the boldness to grapple openly with that ticklish 
qnestion. It was even deemed pracfent to deck the vic- 
tim with a fresh civic crown ; since, on the day before 
the sacrifice, that is, in the sitting of the 33d of Decem- 
ber, M. Dupin, sen. mounted the tribune to propose a 
vote of thanks to the national guard and its illustrious 
chief. 

The adversaries of the appointment of Lafayette to the 
chief command, in order to aim the first blows at him, 
had long resolved to take advantage of the presentation 
of the law upon the definitive organisation of the national 
ffuards of the kingdom. But the discussion of the prq;el 
having commenc^ in the committee wliich preceded the 
trial <? the ministers, care was taken that a design which 
might have led to frightful disasters, should not trannpire 
to the public. To &at end, it was determined, in the 
first commission appointed by the government, in which 
the Duke de Choiseul presided, that the command in 
chief of the national ffuutls should be continued in the 
person of I^ifayette, out that it should end with him. 
This article was read afterwards, in presence of the 
general, at a meeting of the commission, and of several 
mii^sters and genenus, specially convened at M. Guizot's, 
then minister of the interior. 

When, however, that project thus prepared by the 
commission, was laid before the council, they affected to 
make it the subject of a serious discussion, and to offer 
some resistance to it Three members of the cabinet, 
mnd the king himself^ objected, for example, that the in- 
terdicting to the executive the appointing of a new com- 
mander m chieC ailer the death of Lafayette, would be 
an infiringement on the exercise of the prerogative of the 
crowiL Notwithstanding this pretended discussion, in a 
subsequent meeting composed of two ministers, the com- 
mander in chief! <U2<^ the inspector general, appointed by 
the king^ council to regulate the respective duties of the 
general and of the ministers of war and of the interior, 
in every thing relating to the national guards of the 
kingdom, it was resolvra, that M. de Montalivet should 
repair to the committee of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
announce to it, that the king^s government considered ii 
absolutelj^ necessary that Lafayette should be continued 
in the cmef command of the armed nation. Lafayette, 
who attached no importance whatever to those personal 
considerations, and who had, besides, expressly reserved 
to himself the liberty of rcsignini:^ as soon as he should 
think he might do so without risk to the revolution, as- 
sented to that arrangement, which appeared to him fa- 
vourable to the prmciples of July, silrcady threatened 
fi>om all sides. 

All this, however, was no more than a mean trick. 
The step which had been agreed upon between the 
ministers and Lafayette was never token ; and tlie presi. 
dent of the council, in proposing to the Chamber the 
simple suppression of the office of generalissimo, assented 
in the name of the government to a measure which it had 
undertaken to resist, even while it was being announced 
to the committee. I confine myself here to saying, that 
the ministry of the 3d of November consented to the dis- 
missal of Lafayette; for if the proposition it then made 
for bestowing on that great patriot the nominal title of 
honorary commander was the result of deliberate reflec- 
tion, it can be viewed only as a downright insult* 



* It wsM on the 34th of December thai thUpitiful farce wa« t>kiyed 
tn the Chsmber of Depattes- Some daytt before, the honest Uapont 
de PEaro bad resohreo to five in hto rtadgnation, on accoaat of the 



I That sitting of the 34th of December will be remem- 
bered, in which the government and the Chamber pre- 
sented to the world the example of the blackest ingrati- 
tude towards a man, who, a few hours earlier, had risked 
fifly years of popularity to save them both. Never had 
there been a more scandalous exhibition in the national 
tribime. The 50th article of the projet of the govern- 
ment ran thus : ** In the communes, or cantons, in which 
the national guard shall form several legions, the king 
may appoint a superior officer ; but there can be no ap- 
pointment of a superior officer of the national guards of 
a whole department, nor even of a circuit of an imder 
prefect" 

That clause virtually involved the dismissal of La- 
fiiyette. It was in vain that five amendments were pro- 
posed to soflen the hideousness of such conduct Those 
amendments, presented by MM. de Vaucelles, Jules dc 
Larochefoucauld, Eus^be Salverte, and Pelot de la Lo- 
z^re, and all having for their object the exceptional con- 
tinuance of Lafayette in the command of the national 
guards of the kii^om, were successively rejected, afler 
being opposed by M. Charles Dupin, who ended a long 
speech with these remarkable words : ** General Lafayette 
cannot be all his lifetime a living law, unless political law 
be dead.** These words summed up the thoughts of the 
Court 

As for the ministry, humiliated, as I would fiiin be- 
lieve, at the pari it was plajring on that occasion, it en- 
deavoured to palliate its shame by proposing that the 
honorary command of the national guards should be be- 
stowed by a fresh ordinance, on the fbimder of the citi- 
zen militia.* The Chamber declared simply that the 
office of commander in chief was abolished, or, in other 
words, that Lafayette was dismined. 

This deliberation took place in the evening of the 34th 
of December, in the absence of the general in chief, who 
had been detained at his head quarters on account of the 
pciblic peace beincr again threatened. I do not know that 
this imavoidable absence had entered into the calculations 
of his adversaries ; but it is certain, that the press and the 
honest men of all parties, saw in this eagerness of the 
Chan)ber to decide that important question, without the 
participation of the party most interested in it, an nnbe- 
coining want of respect, wiiich excited, in the highest 
degree, the public indignation. 

The next morning, Lafayette wrote to Louis Philippe 
the following, letter, which a feeling of delicacy towards 
the king, whose ministers had just concurred m his dis- 
missal, would not allow him to publish at the time.t 



"Sire, 



** The resolution passed yesterday by the Chamber of 
Deputies, with the assent of the king^s ministers, for the 
suppression of the office of comriiander in chief of the 
national guards, at the very moment the law is going to 
be put to the vote, expresses already the opinions of two 
branches of the legislative power, and above all, of that 
which I have the honour to be a member of. I should 
consider myself as failing in respect, if I awaited any 
other formality before tendering to the king, as I now 
do, my resignation of the powers wliich his ordinance 
had conferred upon me. Your majesty knows, and the 
correspondence of the general staff will prove it, if re- 
quired, that their exercise has not been so iT/usory, up to 
this period, as was represented in the tribune. Tlie pa- 



tortuous conduct of the council. Lafayettef impressed wlih the hope 
that hit honoural)Ie Oiend might yet be able to effect »«»me litile 
good, p<.r8uaded him to poi^tponH hii retireraenu Odilon Rirroi 
had been prevailed on to do the same, aa well in his quality of mi 
nister of Justice as in his private capacity; with tiMJ reservotirni 
that both would retire if the power created in July peni^ttMl in Its 
retrograde syKtem. This explanation was necessarv in on!, r to ab- 
solve those two patriots from any participation in tiiat malevn!enc«> 
or weakness of which Lafkyeitc was Uie object ou Uiai tnenwr ible 
occfision. 

* Tlie total want of reflection could alone di\'est this proposftion 
of the character of an insult towards LafHyetle. What value, in 
fart, was attached to the immense services that Lafnyette had just 
rendered, if it were considered that an empty title, bestowed by an 
ordinnncc, was nit the reward it deserved 1 In order to appreciate 
tlie value which thtu ordinance would have In ihe eves of La- 
fayeue, It must be compared witli the ordinance of the 33d of Au- 
gust, whicli had invested him with the command in chief. It ran 
thus:—*' He (Lafayette) is entru.H'-d with every thing relative to 
the diatribuUoD of the national guards tn the cadrt*^ in conformity 
with the territorial division; to the discipline, to the instnKtion,to 
the apportioning of ihu expenses of arming and equipping the na- 
tianal guards; to the execution and transmission of the orders 
whioli shall be given him." The third article expressed that "The 
comnrander in chief will transmit to the minister of the interior 
whatever orden he shall have given : and, on Um other hand, the 
minister of the Inferior will inform the commander in chief of the 
measures he shall have talcen, &c." 

t Ckmducting, at that time, a political journal, the author of this 
work absUlnea. at the request of Gsneral Lafhvecte, from paUWi- 
Inf this correspondence, which the nature of hu duty at tho head 
quarters had cansed to pass through his hands. 



triotic solicitude of your ma|esty« will npply its pkee 
and, for example, it will be important to dispel by ord 
nances which the law has left at your diaeretioB,tbei 
easiness which has been produced by the puoefiiag « 
of the rural battalions, and the apprebeositm of Nai 
confined to tho frontier towns and those of tlw m* 
that very useful institution, the citizen artineiy. 

** The president of the council has been so good u 
propose to bestow on me the title of booonry ooouk 
der ; he will, himself be soisible, and your majeitT vi 
conceive, that those nominal deoontiaiis are soihi 
neither to the institutions of a firee ooontry nor to a 
self. 

** In delivering op, respectfully and grate&lly, inio^ 
hands of your majesty, the sole ordinanoe which isni 
roe with authority over the national guards, I ban ub 
measu^ to prevent the service mun sidfenM k^ 
General Dumas will take th6 orders of the minutr 
the interior ; General Carbonnel will regtikts the leni 
of the capital, imtil it shall please Your Majeity te \ 
point anotiior in his place, which he reqoerts mrl 
done. 

** I beg your majesty to accept the oordiil trtfadei 
my attadiment and respect 

" (Signed) Lai ATim' 

Who will believe it? On the 25th, at nooDfLouR 
lippe was yet ignorant of the debates that had taken fk 
the evening before, in the Chamber of Dqraties, upo 
question wnich, for two months, had wholly occopieci 
Court and tlie Town. Be that as it might, here foOcn 
the king's answer : — 

** I have this instant received, my dear f«Benl,vB 
letter, which has grieved as much as stirpriaed at r 
the decision you luive taken; / have iMyetkU bm% 
read the journals. The council of ministers meeti(« 
o'clock ; I shall then be at liberty ; that is to iiy,ktM 
four and five, when I hope to see jfoUi and to ptnat 
you to retract your determinatioo. 

^ Accept, my dear general, he* 

** Levis Pnuft' 

Lafitrette attended the king's app o i nt ment, ibr- 
ceived him with the liveliest marks <^ afiedioo. Lcc 
Philippe seemed inconsolable at what had tiken p 
the day before in the Chamber of Depntiei, tod ii» 
all, on the part which hia minietera had untnOti^iu 
tn i/, and without any evil intetUion. ** Bat," a^ ^ 
king, *^ the deplorable article has not yet betooe in 

and I shall be very well able ."— *«Sire,*ni(!U 

fayette, ** the distrusts of my colleagues, and the ^ 
sal they have pronounced against me, as &r u ia as 
lay, impose on my delicacy the duty of not inUiof « 
longer an author£^ which offends them, and the ^ 
pie of which, notwithstanding its temporary otilittM 
besides, been at all times coMemned by myself. 1<^ 
over, being entirely resolved to nrosecute by eicrf 
in my power the abolition of the hereditary 
does not become me to await, on the part oi tk 
her of Peers, a confirmation which would place it 
species of hostility towards me, or a fitvonrabie 
ment which wotild lay me imder obUgation to it 
sides," added he, ** I will candidly confess to joo 
jesty, that in this I find for mysefr not ooly t ^ 
a fit occasion."^** Explain yourselC* said tk '* 
" Sire," replied Lafayette, " your syiAem of gw 
is no longer mine. It appears to me that pabBc 
dence b^ placed a trust in my hands; I casBot 
you to it in writing ; it exists in opinion, in tbe sir 
haps ; but in short, the French people, and bhbjp^ 
of all countries, persuade themselves that wbere I 
there is no risk that liberty will sufier. Nowi I ** 
liberty is menaced, compromised, and I will detso^ 
one. Both at home and abroad, the meaiaro 
government not being sueh as I consider cond 
the interests of liberty, there would be a want of 
on my part were I to remain longer, like as ope^' 
between the people and the executive. When I 
moved from the government, every one will ki»v 
how the matter stands." 

The question being placed upon this groiM^ 
strove earnestly to combat what he called the p^ 
of Lafayette. But neither his maniiestatiow <s 
botmded friendship, nor his reiterated ofler to riym 
le clause, could blind the ffenenl to then* 



deplorable clause, ^^^»»^ w— >- — ^^ . , 

of^^things ; and they had no other eflfect than to imp^ 
repeat to the last moment of that oonvenati*^ 
you offer me many personal eoncessions, but jw^ 
the public weal ; and it b that, and not myscK 
in question." 
The king requested twenty-fovr btmrs te< 
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questions which had ariaen between him and the com- 
mander in chief of the national guards. Lafayette as- 
sented to that delay, in the hope that it would be em- 
ployed in mature reflection, and perhaps produce a return 
to better courses. Vain hope I In that interval the presi- 
dent of the council, the minister of the interior, and some 
of the principal officers of the national guard, came to 
repeat to him the assurances of regard, and the offers of 
reparation, which he had received at the Palais-Royal; 
but of the guarantees he had claimed for the disregarded 
principles of the revolution of July, not a word was said. 
Lafayette answered them as he mid answered the king, 
•' Every thing for liberty, nothing for myself." 

On the same occasion, the prime minister having de- 
puted a common friend to sound the intentions of Lafay- 
ette relative to the forming of a new cabinet, the general 
Implied that if certain pa&iots, whom he named, or any 
others of the same way of thinking, should come into 
power in place of the men whose proceedmgs appeared 
to him contrary to the principles and the engagoments 
of July, he should consider that change as the precursor 
of a better future. He also wrote to that effect to M. 
Lafiitte, who laid his letter before the council, which 
displeased several of its members in the higheft de- 
gree. 

The pretended exactions of Lafayette went no further. 
To impose entire silence upon his own susceptibility ; to 
lay aside all self-love ; to consent to every insignincant 
reparation, such as the postponement of the execution of 
the article of the law which concerned himself; in short, 
to give way to every thine they desired, in the hope of 
obtaining under favour of that difficult conjuncture, a 
better system of government: such, and such only, what- 
ever may have been said of the matter, were the exorbi- 
tant pretensions of the man who had consented to place 
the crown upon the head of the new king. But smcc, 
whilst overwhelming him with praises and professions of 
attachment, the disastrous system of a ^t/a^t-Restoration 
was undeviatingly persisted in, it became the duty of La- 
fayette to satiti^ the adversaries of his influence, by di- 
vesting himself of a command from which the Chaimber 
and the |rovcmment bod dismissed hi^i five times in a 
single sitting, and to cease to serve as a cloak to the 
anti-Frendi combinations which his remaining at the 
head of the national guar<k might have hidden irom the 
patriots. When, therefore, th9 required twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, without having brought any. symp- 
tom of a change of system, he wrote to the kiug :— 

** Sunday, ^h December, 1830. 
•*Sire, 
**Tour majesty told me yesterday that the sub- 
ject of our conversation should be concluded this day. 
i have seen MM. Laffitte and MontaHvet; they ha\'e 
spoken to me of the amendment which the president of 
the council intends to propose. But, sire, you know 
well that it does not remove the objections which T took 
the liberty of submitting to you. 1 mentioned to M. de 
Montalivet that I looked upon myself as having given 
in my resignation, and I imagine he will have issued 
his orders in consequence. However I think it my 
duty to repeat it to the king, because. General Carbon- 
nel and my son having followed my fortune, as likewise 
the Major General Tracy, it is necessary that orders 
iihould be issued for to-morrow*s service. Believe me, 
sire, the duty which 1 consider I am fulfllling, is 
more painful to me than I can express; and now, more 
than ever, it behoves me to join with the tribute of my 
respect, that of my profound and unalterable attach- 
ment. ** Lapaykttk.'* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It Is not true that Lafhyettc refuted the commaud nf the National 
Goard of Parii — falsehoods of ih« court and 'ho ffovcrnofient on 
thai heitd — Explanations of Lafi&yette to the I'hMinber or Deputies 
— Pmclanuinon of the king— The Palnig Royal int»hiuate that 
Lifayctto advisrd a coup d'etat and a dictaUtr^ilp— Kxpianatlon 
of Lsfhyetto with the king upon that r-ubjoci — Thr r.xrrnt of 
l^alayrite s dt'maodi — His taking leave of the Nationdl Guard- 
Char icter of Lafayette. 

It was felt necessary to anticipate the dangerous im- 
presaion which the retirement of Lafiiyette would una- 
voidably produce on the public mind. To that end, the 
court, the ministry, and the JlntuFayeltitts of the two 
chambers, combined to spread abroad, and cause to be 
beHeved, two falsehoods : Ist. That the demands made 
by Lafkyette to the king were such that the monarch 
was left no other alternative than to reject them or to 
abdicate the throne : 2d. That Lafayette had obstinately 
reiVised the command of the national guard of Paris, 
which had been offered him with the strongest solicita- 
tions. 



This system of accusation was the more perfidious, as 
whilst on the one hand it invoked fi>r Louis Philippe the 
sympathy which a generous nation never withholds from 
oppressed weakness ; it tended on the other to alienate 
from Lafayette the affection of his comrades of the na- 
tional guard of Palis, that is, to wound him io the most 
sensible part. 

Fear and bad faith set every engine to work, to invest 
this fiction with the character of an incontestable iact; 
and the truly theatrical sentimentality with which they 
deplored the lamentable obstinacy of Lafayette, is not one 
pf the least characteristic traits of the men who now 
govern us. 

** Sire,*^ said M. de Montalivet, in his report presented 
to the king on the f26th of December, " General X^ifay- 
ette has tendered to your majesty his resignation of the 
office of commander inchief of the nationalguards of the 
kingdom. The most earnest solicitations, repeatedly 
urged* have failed to induce the illustrious general to re- 
tract a resolution which deeply afflicts your majesty^s 
heart, and deprives France of the services ho might yet 
render her. The resolution of General Lafayette bemg 
irrevocable, we must abandon the hope of seeing him 
continue in the exercise oi* the (unctions of an office 
in which he will leave imptixishable recollections behind 
him!" 

That pathetic report had naturally for its mond, the 
proposing of Count de Lobauas the successor of Lafayette. 

Then came imjnediately the ifoUowing. proclamation, 
plentifully distributed^ an^ posted up at ^vcry guard- 
house in the capital * — 

^ ntOCLAUATION op THE KINO. 

S6th of December. 

** Brave National Guards, my dear fellow countrymen, 

a will partake my regret on learning that General 
yotte MS deemed it proper to. give in nis rcsi^atiou. 
I had hoped to sec him longer at yoiu" head, animating 
your zeal by. his exampk, imd by the recollection of the 
great services he has rendered to the cause of liberty. 
His retirement is the more felt by me, as, but a few days 
ago, the worthy fireneral again took a glorioas part in 
maintaining pubficf order, which you so nobly ahd so 
effiBctually protected diuring the late agitations. But 1 
have the consolation to reflect that I have neglected 
nothing to spare the National Guard ^ai, which wiU 
cause it the deepest regret, and me the sinoercst grief. 

*^ Louis pKiuprK.** 

And here 
the blow, the 

in the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 28th of 
December, that is, thirty-^ix hours after he had voted the 
dismissal of Lafayette. 

" The illustrious chief of the national guard, who has 
long contemplated the repetition of that noble step which 
he took forty years ago, has divested himself of his func- 
tions, notwithstanding our solicitations. He wished, as 
much OS in him lay, to imitate the noble example of 
Washington ; he has done only a little earlier that which 
he said he would do sooner or later. One of our col- 
leagues,* whose virtues have thrown arotmd him so much 
splendour, had likewise formed the intention of laying 
do\vn his share of power ; but he would not do so on the 
eve of danger ; he has done it the day after." 

The kinjB^, haviiur assembled at the Palais Royal the 
colonels ofall the legions of the national guard of Paris, 
professed the deepest regret at Lafayette's resignation, 
all the time, however, complaining of the really excessive 
demands which he had made to ms majesty. But what 
will appear still more astonishing is, that, confbimding, 
no doubt, the conflicting coimsels which were simul- 
taneously f ivcn him, the king added, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, that monstrous proposals were made him, such 
as that of expellinff the Chambers, and setting up a dic- 
tatorship. It mustbe believed, that chance ana confusion 
only could have thus brought together in one sentence 
the demands of Lafayette, and a wish for a coup^d*etat 
and a dictatorship ; cince, when the general complained 
to the ktnff of the absurd reports that were spread re- 
specting him : ^M should tike," answered Louis Philippe, 
'* to see the man who should dare to maintain that 1 
attributed those proposals to you.^* **Certainly,'' re- 
plied Lafayette, ** it is pleasant enough that I should 
be accused of a denire to invest you with a dictatorship, 
I who would be found the first in the ranks of the 
cmemies of any constitutional monarch who should 
take such a fancy." 

However, these manoeuvres on the one hand, and 
these misundeiitandings on the ottior, furnished matter 



I subjoin the terms in which, following op 
e president of the council expressed himsefr 



for those false accusations which a restless and cun- 
ning spirit of iQtrigue propagated in the capital itod in 
the departments, in the gufkrdJBuite and in the draw- 
ing-room, and under favour of^^^ many persons as- 
sumed, at courts the merit of ^'>. JFotedness which bad 
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no object. 

But what was either true or probable in these impu- 
tations? Nothing, certainly; and the most ordinary 
judgment would suffice to detect the absurdity of the 
groundwork of that dull comedy. 

As for the imperiotu demands of Lafayette, the kinf 
had reason to complain of tbeim, if the king contidered 
as an intolerable exaction, the requiring of a speedy 
return to the principles of the revolution of July, to 
which he owed his crown, and from which he and his 
ministers were so evidently departing* Has time 
proved that those fears were are without foundation ? 

Finally, in respect to his refusal of the command of 
the national guard of Paris, one single thing is true, 
which is, that before accepting that command, the 
Count de Lobau came to ask Lafayette if he persisted 
in his resignation, Bdt until then, Laiayette bad com- 
manded the national guard of Paris by virtue only of 
the powera which invested him with the chief oom- 
niaud of all the national guards of the kingdom ; con- 
sequently, that general oonunand being abeilished, he 
could not be aiked to retain the command of the oapi- 
tal in particular, under an authority which the decision 
of the legislature and the concurrence.of the ffovem- 
ment had virtually pMt an end to. A new ordioanee 
would have been necessary ; and such ordinance wae 
never issued, nor even offered. 

But where is the necessity for me to argue upon 
legal forms, to prove that the government never in- 
tended to entrust the command of the capital to La- 
fayette ? Docs not that >roof appear from the very 
nature of things ? T^e distrusts and jealousies of the 
court, the chambers, the courtiers, the ministers, the 
foreign diplomatuits, being the manifest, the sole mo- 
tives for removing Lafayette ; did they not apply above 
all to the exorcise of the power and influence which 
be derived from the command of one hundred thousand 
armed citizens of Paris and its environs.' And if, on 
his part, Lafayette had serupled to deceive France 
by appearing to identify himself with the policy of the 
Palais Raya!^ must he not have been equaUy fearful of 
abusing the confidence of the country by exereising 
the great and imposing oommaad ef the capital.^ Thus 
the system of the Palais Royal, and that of Lafayette^ 
of tbemsehree, put the offer and refusal of that com- 
mand out of the question : neither the one nor the 
other was made. 

In resorting to that system of slander and calumny* 
tLe court knew so little of Lafayette, as not to venture 
to rely ou th|a generosity of his character, which would 
make him regard it aaa patriotic duty, to prevent the 
ill effect his resignation was likely to produce in Pari* 
and in every part of France, from whence he received, 
in fact, such warm testimonies of regret, afiection, and 
confidence. Nevertheless, far from wishing to make a 
triumph of his retirement, he took tvtry pains to 
deaden the explosion of discontent which it might oo-» 
casion among his i^umerous friends, and to prevent the 
resignations which began to be tendered from all quar- 
ters. He hastened to issue the following order of the 
day : — 

ORDER OF THE DAT, OF THE 27tH OF DECEMBEE, 1830. 

*•*' In quitting the command of the national guards of 
the kingdom. General Lafayette proposes to address to 
them hi:f thanks and his farewell, but he cannot refrain 
fjom Ecizing the first moment to express to his follow 
soldiers of Paris the feelings with which his heart is 
overflowing. He has the fullest confidence in tbe sin- 
cerity of their attachment and regret. By redoubling, 
if possible, their punctuality and activity in the service, 
they will prove it to him more and more. He will 
know how to appreciate this fresh testimony of tlieir 
affection and their indissoluble onion with him, in their 
common devotion to liberty and public order. The 
patriotic foresight of the king has made all the neces- 
sary arrangements. It is with his whole soul, and not 
without emotion, that their old and grateful friend in- 
dites these few words to them. ** Laeatbtte.** 

Lafayette immediately afler presented hhnself to the 
king, no longer as commander of 1,700,000 fgational 
guards, but as an afiectionate citizen full of resi>ect for 
the person and family of the new monarch. 

The court and the town awaited, with the strongest 
curiosity, the parliamentary explanations which he 
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e«i<r«d, b'n mrriral at the Chunber, in iha nlting of lbs 
2Ttb afDncember, eioMd a gnM •caution. 

" OantlenMn," nid he, " it i« cariomary, in a neigh- 
bcrarinir connlrji that wben a ciliiaa ntirea from the 
aierciu of faign function*, be and hi« colleagues ibould 
nratuallj eipTiin bebra ths repruentalive chamber. 
Allow ITK to oae tbat priTile^ 

"Jbavs ilwaya Iboneht Hut Ibe office oT commander 
in cbief or the nationu goarda of tb« kingdom wae in- 
iKHnpatible, aa a genaral principle, with ths iDitilntiooi 
of a conititDtional monarch;. TberBforo, when three 
mitlkm of mj Allow dlUau, in 1790, propoeed to con- 
fer tb*t (Aoe npon QWi by the acdamatioDi of their 
fborlMii thmuand depatiea, on tha £eld of ths Federa- 
ti<Hi, I baaleoMi to prerent ita poaaibilitj, by obtaining 
(Voia tba CoovtiloaDt AaMmblj a piohibitory deciee. 
1 did mt do ao when, at the Hote1-de-ViIle, tbe liente- 
naot-genenl of the kingdom, and afterwarda tbe king-, 
propaiwd to me to remain in the eiercias of that oom- 
mand. I thouebl it behoTed me to accept it, wilb the 
intenlioa of dneating mjielf of it, earlier in ca» of 
peace, later in caae of war, aa eoon aa I do longer oaw a 
nacsaaitj for it* coDtinoance. 

" Tb» oiMaian of the Qiambar has anticipated that 
period ; alM out of raepact to it, I have not waited for 
the law to be eoboiitlad to the other branshea of the le- 
gialatnre. It i* meral; a question of time ; but 1 ahonld 
Mi deeplj hur% if it ware auppoaed (and no one. know- 
ing or haying read the bietorj of tbe last fifW-fbor 
years, can anppose) that my condaot has been infloenc- 
ed by tbe sligbteit personal eonsidaration. I will go 
fiirtber : that opinion expressed by tbe Chamber, aSbnl- 
•d ma an oppoilonily which 1 needed. The great 
power with which I wai inveated gave some Dmbrage i 
yon bare often heard it spoken oi, gentlemen. Tliat 
ombrage prevailed, above ail, in tbe diplomatic circles. 
That power is now dissolved ; I have now only the hon- 
~ ~ ir coUeagaa. 



tJ^AYSTTB Aim LOUIS PHlLIPFe. 

Chamber, tbe ei piano tion of my conduct and tbe expres- 
"-- it mj senlimonts. I feel it, however, neceSBBry 
to address myself apecjally to you, whose fathers 
my friends and companions in 1789; to you, who, 
during the last five monlhs, have so full; gratified m; 
patriotism, my pride, snd my affection. 

"In resigning tbe command in chief to the king, 

whose ordinance waa my sole title to it, I have yielded 

only to the wiobes eipreased in the sitting of the 

I of December, bat also to the maniieetatioiu of va- 

a sorts of jealousies, and of patriotic scruplea, not 

leas applicable, considering my personal ■ituollon, to tbe 

important command of the national guard of Paris, had 

it been re-established in my behalf, than to the flmctioni 

with which I had been invested. 

It would have been groti^ing to me, m; dear com- 
rades, to present to ;au myself the brotbert; congratula- 
tions on your conduct in tbe late crisis, which pour in 
from all quarters ; tbey shall be tranemitted to the excel- 
lent general who so weU justifies the honourable choice 
of tbe king. 

" Ma; our programme of July be carried into effect 
re and more ! Such is tbe wish of France; Ibr, it is 
alse to say at Paris that the departments are indifitrr- 
to libor^, as in the departments that Paris is averse 
to public order: then the reality of things themselves 
wiU not need the passport of an; name. 

Accept, all of yon, my dear oomrades, commanders, 
officers, subalterns, and privates, the regrets, the a£ec- 
tion, and the good wishes of a loving, grateful, and de- 
voted heart, which remains identi^d with you, and 
which death alme can separate from yoo. 

" LAriTTtTE." 



hat power is 

ir o/ being y< 

"One word mora, gentlemen. That resignauon, ac- 
cepted by tbe king with all his accustomed leMimoniea 
of kindness towards me, I should not hare given in be- 
fore the crisia we bare just passed tfaroagb. Mt/ nnder. 
tianding of fnblic order is now full; satisfied. I own 
it is not so with my uruleTtUiTuIing of liberty. We all 
know Ihe programme of the Hotel-de-Ville: A popular 
Uroiu ■anvundcif viitk republican inriituiimu. It was 
I all of us understand 






rnallo< 
stood by the council* of the king as it hi 
am more impatient Iban others to see it 
to whatever ma; have been mj personal independeni 
in every silnation, I feet, in my present situation, moi 
perteotl; at liberty to discuas my opinion with you. 

" There are points, however, upon which we shall he 
always united against domestio and foreign adversari 
I think that, in the course taken at the time of the 
volnlion of.iul;, vre not onl; did that which was bi 
but tbe only thing it was expedient to do. I think so 
mora than ever, since I bate known tbe monarch whom 
we have pUced npon tha throne. In pulling off my 
uniform, I have not laid aside oar motto, '■ Ztfwrty, pub- 
lic erder." Besides, how many legal means we poasesi 
of expressing our thouglila, of urging our demandi 
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> nvany services, and tha peaceal 
*" I, gentleman, is what I h 



Sues, who, I hope, will 
fi'iondship." 
eaauras taken by Lafayet 
might produce tbe smatl< 
'; thing would bare settled 
sne day to tbe king, he bad 
« of tfast good work, with 
he had not reckoned. Ne- 
r office required that Lsfay- 
ive of the national guards of 
Ij of that of Paris, which ha 
leee two lelteri 
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hastened to put yon on jour guard, not against i 
peeled inculpations, which 1 loave to your good sense 
and Ihe rectitude or;our own hearts, but againat on; 
imprudent man ifealilions of your friendship towards me, 
I promised yen a &rawell letter, which I ahall here sub- 
join. You will find in it, ai n-ctl a* in my speech to the 



at a short time ago, my dear lellow.soIdiers, I was 
ed with an inunsose command ; now, I am only 
your old friend, tha veteran of tbe national guard. That 
twofold title will, to mv lost moments, brm m; ha^ipi- 
ness and my glory. That which I no longer possess 
found me, in Uie great week, strong in tbe unbounded 
confidence of tbe people, in the midst of the itlustrious 
buricades at which was raised again that tri.eoloured 
flog, twice tbe signal of libert;; where, in three days, 
were decided the present destinies of (hiiigs and of men 
in France, the future destinies of Europe. Those func- 
tims wUcfa I had refined in 1790, I accepted in 1830 
fivm the hands of a prince whom we have appointed to 
be our king-. The; were, I tliink, exercised uaefiiUy: 
seventeen hundred thousand national guards already 
raised, organised at tbe voice of their happy chief, are 
my witnesses. They might, I confess, have atill conti- 
nued to be further usefiil, during a period of the duration 
of which I was told 1 ohould be the judge, and of which 
I should have been a severe arbiter. A majority of the 
deputies m; colleagues thought that those functions 
ought to cease now ; and that opinion was expresved, in 
the same sitting, by the principal organ of the govern- 
ment Besides, distruats, which I liave a right to aay 
the past did not justi^, had arisen in several quarters ; 
the; wore openi; manifested, snd could not be satisfied 
except b; a relinquishment of power teAeUy and wUhou 
my reeeroe. And when even the royal intervention, ij 
its sohcitude, aflerwaids resorted to ever; means 1l 
iiontinue my eervicH, on instinct of freedom, which has 
never deceived me in tbe whole course of my life, sug- 
gested to me that I must sacrifice that power, thoae en. 
joymcnts, thoae constant afiections, lo the auslera duty 
of contributing to oli the consequence* of the revolution 
of 1830. 

My passing authority baa not been uielees ; an v 
lac correspondence coofirms tbis assertion- Id fact, 
if the sublime movement of I^Vance in arms has been 
ipontaneons ; if, to secure it for ever against tbe future 
:embinations of ever; kind of narrow, malevolent, or 
timid policy, it baa been sufficient lo pltce her dislincU;, 
from the outset, under the safeguard of the principle* of 
1789 and 1791, and, above all, of the vital and nniversal 
prbciple of election ; it ia not the less true, that a central 
influence, and, if 1 may venture to say so, the confidence 
due lo some of m; anterior acts, have contributed 
igulale, in the absence of the law, tbe vai 
organisations and wisbee, and to remove ohalacles ri 
bj the intrigues of the fallen part;, ivho, in too many 
' itanccs, were au&ercd to retain the power of doing 

aehiefl I am happy lo express my obligations in that 

ipcct lo the exertions of the inspector general, which 

ve so ably seconded my own. 

" I shall not detail all that we have done to organise 
those admirable tovra lcgioni>, thoM nnmeroun cantonal 



bstlalions, the mischievous parceUlng out of *bi4 th 
have recently witnessed me opposing In vaai ; lo is. 
tribute to their instmction, their ajming, Ihdr qu^. 

and powerfiil means Lo purchase, n 
those arms which form at once the patriotic wut aiU 
ible exy of the national guards ; to asaiBl in tbe (bm. 
>n of the citiien cavalry, snd of that utitkrj inniiigi 
already fifty batteiiea, and awaiting the mmvioa ^ 
•'""- promised by the war department; a diig iiiBii. 
teeming with utility, whose high imporUimb 
sen si^ciently felt in our legi^slivo tbioiaa: 
ort, to prepare all that five months more m) k 
velope. By theee means will be completed thai Iiiiieb 
organiaalioii, protective of liberty and public order, M 
whence might issue so many hundreds cf tboiBiik (' 
combatants for the anJet; and tbe independence ofTixi 
Ah ! instead of dreading that vast institBtion, fi^ 
without hesitoIiDn, without diaturbance, bj iLr la^ 
-if ■ liberal and sympathetic confidence m tlie nila 
nasaea, let us rather hasten to regulate out oUin nc 
tutions afler such a model \ 

" How shall I express the delightful emotiou iw 

heart, when, at the end of a few weeks, it wu la; isp 

lot lo ofier lo tbe admiration of the public, to the kf 

*o the foreigners, to enemies as well as frlmiii, Dal \ 

isian national guard of which I was so pnod; vbd 

luring forty ;earB, has been a real family lo iiit,7>0| 

tp again more brilliant, more ntunerona than «e,vt 

aborUv alter, amounting, with the fine legion d^!i 

suburbs, to nearly cigbi; thousand men in the Ca^ 

de-Mars; emotions which could he surpassed dq^ In i 

happiness of having recentiy owed to them Ihenfiii 

tbe capital, and the nnifi>rm purity of our remtUicD [ 

'nglc dBpaitment,[hatof the Seine BUd(Hae,inrji 

local enjoyments, bow much have I nol B ib 

ling the reports of the miracles of fbnnaliro, i)bi 

e, mtelligence, good feeling, in tbe varioDi p.'S 

JUT fine country ; in seeing myself surronoWm 

day b; those deputations from the whole d hiz, 

which brought to the kins of her choice a fxd u 

guration, and which, in their aflectionate C(Bi£dai.'> 

tbe local grievances and Ihi pn. 

uneasiness, constituted me, as vau know, Ihg t«n : 

terpreter to the government, of the wants vbidilii^ 

^' of the great week required to be satisfied. 

' That dut; was tblfilled. I have every wbii-o i 

tribune, expressed my ardent, perhaps m; \a/ca 

'bee, for tlie complete realisation of the pnfnn 

tendered while the blood of six thousand cimww 

yet smoking; and if I wished that France sfaoMih 

■hortcat time pOBaibte, have a representation eleiB* 

sequentiy to the revolution of 1830 ; if I biTe mM 

In future diacUBslons relative to the other Qswl 

should prefer lo its present organisation lite pim^* . 

an elective presentation of candidates for tbct;fm> 

tbe king; if I have scrupled to lend my ninwUii'* 

laying, or lo the omitting of things which 1 1*'"' 

necessary ; it would be very uniust to coorra '^ 

ions inlo tbe having caUed for amfiJil'l d'' 

. itonhip 1 which I have no more wishni ■ u^ 

upon others than I would submit to Iheni mp^i^ 

tory wiU vouch in more than one passage- 



Frenchmen of aU putiei 

if the conatitutional order conquered iaimf tbt >:* 
[real daya, that if the popular throne raised b}-"" 
lands, should ever be threatened, fVmn whstswip.* 
1 might be, the whole nation would rise to ddW I** 
" At this painfiil moment of bidding yoo ii"* 

which I had not thought so near, 1 lender to ■>;*'| 

fellow soldiers my gratitude for 1 ' ' *' ' '" "" 

fidence in their remembrance of 

happiness, m; admiration at wh 

my nnticipetion of what tAe; w 

the calculations of intrigue, or U 

malevolence, will not prevail ago 

I offer them, in short, all the senl 

tion, which will continue lo my 

This new order ef Uibgs did i 

e moral influence of Lafi^elle 

deration for him personal^ wa 

sgToee which tbe ofispring of 
afterwards its adversaries, hadn 
ral's patriotic inflexibility. Ttii 
restored him to all the dignity o 
deed, it was in the simpla garb i 
he had received Lonis XVf, at i 
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thoiuand aimed patriots ; that, nearly forty years after, 
he hod trayersed in triumph the twenty-four states of the 
American Union, reviewing' the regular troops and citi- 
len militia whidi crowded the passage of the nation's 
guett ; and that, more recently, he had found himself at 
the Hotel-de-Ville, at the head of the revolution of 1830. 
In short, it was not to his office of generalissimo that, 
during half a century, the confidence and veneration of 
the nations of America and Europe had been attached. 

But, if the personal position of Lafayette remained 
unaltered by his retirement, it was not the less iniurious 
to the public weal, that the national guard lost in him an 
object around which all the interests of order and liberty 
might rally. And as for the throne which, in the deli- 
rium of ambition and fear, thought to strengthen itself 
by getting rid bf his Influence, what has it then gained 
by separating itself from him? Where could it find a 
firmer or more ikithfiil support than in the man who had 
wedded it to liberty ; the only one, too, that was capable 
of preventing their inevitable divorce, perhaps near at 
hand, which ha» been pleading, for seventeen months, 
«t the bar of the nation ? Strange fatality which attends 
our royalties of whatever origin 1 

But, what is not less curious than the blindness of the 
monarchy of July, is the difficulty which, were they men 
of ever so much discernment, the seekers after wealth, 
title, and influence, must find, to comprehend a character 
like Lafayette's. The contemning of those sorts of things 
is beyond the understanding of such people. They per- 
fediy comprehend that a man should be perseyerinff in 
principle, tenacious in will, confident of results uiuore* 
aoen by the most sagacious ; they do not dispute that 
boldness and coolness which in the course of the longest 
of political lives, should have all at once placed him on 
the highest ground of every kind of ambition. But that 
this man, havinsr only to desire to be rich, powerful, and 
the dispenser of favours, should not have the resolution 
to close the hand in which the love and confidence of 
the people had placed all their possessions, is what the 
ambitious great, as well as the pett^ intriguers, cannot 
understand. A character such as this, is to their minds 
a perfisct anomaly, which they cannot explain, except by 
attributing to it an inherent want of judgment and 
energy Tuey ask their own breasts ; and they find that 
something, they hardly know what, must necessarily be 
deficient m that political soul which, from being so ar- 
dent and so daring, has sunk in their eyes into timidity 
and weakness; since, afler trampling upon the greatest 
prejudices, it foolishly checks itself Uirough a scruple of 
conscience. What, m fact, is to be expected firom a 
statesman who thinks and says upon every occasion, tliat, 
in great personal quettUmo, it i$ generaUy oafeai to decide 
n^in$t our own interut ? A man who thus pUces all 
lus glory above vulgar ambitions ; who ranks among 
those ambitions, thrones, presidencies, and conquests; 
fer whom the inferiority of his fellow creatures, the pa- 
rade of a court, of audiences, and of external splendour, 
Jiave no attraction ; a man of this description, is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with this age in which he lives. 
Thus, for want of a sense to enable them to understand 
so unusiial a character, thejutte milieu entertain a pro- 
found contempt for that singular being, who, placed so 
ofien in a situation for satiating every ambitious appe^ 
lite, yet has never been able to help turning his back 
upon fortune, as a child lets its playthings drop from its 
bands. 

Such are the symptoms by which the enemies of La- 
&yette have discovered the decay of his political facul- 
ties, and his incapacity for government There is, how- 
ever, another, which they have overlooked, but upon 
which ^ley might argue with quite as much justice : it 
is, that ridieuiou$ monomania which urges him inces- 
santly to defend the interests of liberty and of the sim- 
plest institutions for the public good ; it is again (and 
here I speak seriously) the fikult he has sometimes com- 
mitted, of indulging too much in the enjoyment of pre- 
senting the contrast of a man who, having all in his 
power, will have nothing for himself. 

It remains for me now to exhibit Lafayette in the 
single character of a deputy, after the revolution of July, 
that is, during the nineteen months that have followed 
his dismissal 



Here M. Sarrans closes the second division of his 
work. From the ensuing pages we have made such ex- 
tracts, as, while they follow the thread of the history, do 
not embody the private opinions respecting the late 
events which encumber the text of the author, who must 
be considered as a partisan writer. We giye his facts 



including all that immediately relates to La&yette and 
Louis Philippe. 

Lafayette and hfs friends had made numerous efibrts 
to cause the magistracy of Charles X. to be changed, as 
it was almost entirely composed of counter-revoltiUonary 
leaders. 

This magistracy however, was defended and preserv- 
ed by the influence of the Court joined to that of the 
Restoration party, which had appointed the greater 
number of the judges, and removed from the tribunals 
all who were not notoriously royalist But when the 
question arose, as to the admission of the eapacitis to 
the exercise of the electoral right, Lafayette opposed the 
exclusion of these magistrates, an exclusion which a 
part of the opposition had committed the error of de- 
manding in a fit of spleen against the majority ; which 
circumstance caused the exclusion of the other capadtes, 
and vitiated the electoral law in one of its most essen- 
tial principles. While this long debate was goin^ for- 
ward, his opinion was, that the perfection of political 
civilisation upon this head, consisted in this; namely, 
that each person paying taxes should be entitled to a 
direct vote in electing the representatives, and should 
not be in any way disturbed in his choice of the trustees 
of the country. ** That which for Europe is still con. 
sidered as Utopian,*' said Lafayette, ** has been practis. 
ed for more than fifly years in the United States. 
There every tax payer is an elector ; and among them 
is to be found the militia roan, the member of the na- 
tional guard, who has paid in the course of the year 
the personal contribution of one day's service. There 
no pecuniary qualification for candidates is known ; yet 
every thing goes on without inconvenience and without 
disturbance. Such is the power of popular information, 
of civic habits^ and national institutions." 

In bis twofold capacity, as a member of the legisla- 
ture, and as commander of the national guards of the 
kingdom, Lafayette had caused to be proclaimed from 
the tribune, as well as in the cabinet, the system of 
non-intervention, the equality of the men of colour 
with other ciUzens in the eye of the law which goyerns 
our colonies, and the recognition of the South Ameri- 
can and Mexican republics. In his view, the foreign 
policy of the July revolution ought to consist in the 
necessary developement of those three primary points. 
He constantly maintained these principles whenever di- 
plomatic questions occurred in the debates of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. But it was not enough to have procured 
the adoption of the mere denomination of a system ; the 
more important point was, to guard the system itself 
against perfidious interpretations, by clearly and pre- 
cisely defining its letter and its spirit : this was done 
by llafayette on two or three decisive occasions. Every 
one remembers, for instance, that memorable sitting of 
I6th January, 1831, in which Lamarque, Mauguin, and 
Lafayette, exhibited the nations of Europe arising one 
afler another for liberty ; Belgium oflering us that belt 
of fortresses which the Coalition had erected against 
the France of 1814 and 1815 ; Poland running the ter- 
rible hazards of an insurrection, to avoid marching 
against us ; and, in those momentous circumstances, 
the government of Louis Philippe sunk in the most 
inconceivable lethargy, acting as the ministry of 
Charles X. would have acted, and floundering without 
courage or resolution in the slough into which its pre- 
decessors had precipitated the Restoration. Then it 
was, that aAer reminding the Chamber of the consecrated 
maxim of the congress of Vienna, that ^* so long as a 
single revolutionary dynasty should exist, the revolu- 
tion would not be extinguished ; and that the principle 
of legitimacy must be made every where to prevail ; 
that, without tkat^ there eoidd be no peace^ but only a 
truce ;*' then it was, I say, that tbe illustrious warrior 
upon whom the grave has just now closed, so energeti- 
cally characterised as a halt in tbx mire, that peace 
which the 'Restoration had allowed to be imposed 
upon it, and the shameful bequest of which was ac- 
cepted by tiie ministers of the citizen king. "• France,'* 
said Lamarque, ^ has never forgiven the Bourbons the 
shame of the treaties of 1815; she would have been 
gratified to find that the king of her choice felt as she 
does, and partook her national pride." * * 

In this confiision of principles, it became the bounden 
duty of Lafayette to bring back things to the true mean- 
ing of July, that is, a popular throne surrounded uiith 
re^ubUean ingtiiuiiont ; to proye that that was not a 
tlirone conferred by the Chamber of the two hundred 
and twenty-one; and that a sceptre received from the 
hands of the people, coold be maintained only by institu- 



tions faniunating firom the people. In short, it was es- 
sential to know, once for all, the extent of the discrepant 
cies between the compact of the Hotel-de-Ville and the 
system recently avowed by the Palais-Royal. 

In addition to this, another subject of vital imp<^tance 
engaged public attention. The approaching dissolution 
o£ the Chamber was spoken of. M. Laffitte, president of 
the council, had even announced from the tribune that 
he would consult the king upon it But the majority of 
the doctrinaires wished that the new elections should 
take place under the authority of the temporary law of 
the 12th of September, and not under that of the electoral 
law, the discussion of which was continually postponed. 
Lafayette deemed it his duty to oppose beforehand that 
proposition, which might compromise the future fate of 
France, by prolonging the existence of the tax-pajring 
qualifications at 3(K) francs for electors and 1000 francs 
for deputies. * ♦ ♦ » » 

What was the real state of things, nine months afier 
the day when the people, at the price of their blood, had 
created a monarchy, and thought they had accomplished 
a revolution ? 

It is here important to look closely into facts, and ob- 
serve precisely the situation of affairs at the moment the 
prorogation was announced. 

Nine months, I say, had elapsed since the king of 
July had sworn to devote his whole life to Uie triumph 
of the revolution, to protect the development of liberty, 
and to watch, with jealous care, over the maintenance 
of the national honour. Well, theories and Opinions 
apart, what had occurred in that short space of time 7 

At homo ; Lafayette divested of his command in chief; 
the honest Dupont de TEure filled with disgust, and ob- 
liged to quit the council ; the chief magistracy of the ca- 
pital wrested out of the hands of an upright patriot, and 
thrown into those of a prefect of the empire ; of the laws 
promised by the charter, some postponed indefinitely, 
the others vitiated by clauses injuriously restrictive of 
liberty ; an electoral law such that, although the quota 
of contributions remained almost the only basis of ^ the 
elective qualification, yet an increase of the taxes gave 
no means for extending the franchise; an association 
formed for the purpose of expelling a family which had 
covered France with wounds and chains, persecuted 
with fury ; a law on the national guard, evincing the 
most inconceivable distrust of the loyalty of the citizens; 
the patriotic functionaries, the officers most devoted to 
the order of things which they had cemented with their 
blood, every where removea by wholesale, and their 
places given to the satellites of every gone-by regime. 

Abroad; the men who had represented the &llen go- 
vernment, alone sent as ambassadors to foreign courts ; 
the principle of non-intervention, but lately proclaimed 
with an ostentatious boldness, openly disowned, or sub- 
jected to the most perfidious interpretations ; a people 
who had thrown themselves between France and the 
most powerful of her enemies, the people of Poland, 
basely sacrificed, without a single friendly demonstra- 
tion, without one testimony of sympathy, or sending 
even a courier;* the Italian states, which the govern^ 
ment bad urged to rise, delivered up, under our eyes, to 
foreign occupation, pillage, conftscation, and the ven- 
P^eance of a few contemptible despots; Belgium repulsed, 
msulted by our government, and obliged to throw her- 
self into the arras of England ; in short, the principles 
and the interests of the revolution of July neglected 
and betrayed on ^very side. » « « 

Lafiiyette had been summoned as a witness on the re- 
quisition of the accused petty conspirators. On his en- 
tering the court of assize, the prisoners, the barristers, 
the iu<y, and the whole audience, rose and saluted the 
noble general. The point in question was, to prove that 
an information laid before the stafl", of a Bonapartist con- 
spiracy, having for its object to get possession of the 
guns belonging to the artiUery of the national guard, 
had been the sole reason for the measures of defence 
which some companies had deemed it proper to take ; 
which measures the accusation imputed to them as a 
crime. The general proved that this was the real truth ; 
and he also paid a solemn tribute to the patriotism of 
that brave citizen artiDery, against which the govern- 
ment was already exercising aU its enmity. When La- 
fayette withdrew, the prisoners, the jury, and the specta- 
tors, rose and bowed afresh. 

My readers well know the result of this trial, by which 



* It will b« recollected, that, in a report presented to the Polish 
Diet, the mlniater for foreign affkirs of that country complained of 
not having received any token of sympathy on the part of (he 
French government (br the Polish cause, «•( even a courier. 
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the gofemment gained nothing bat the odlmn of having 
sought to erect ecalEbMe. * * 

Lafayette, on whose put nothing certainly had reA- 
dered it neceeeary to miike a declaration of principles, 
made a point of giving hia constituents an account, not 
only of the reasons which had actuated him in his votes 
upon all the great legislative questione that had occupied 
the session, but likewise of the opmions and the hopes 
which had governed his political conduct in the memora- 
ble events of July* By confirming to this custom, k> 
consonant to the nature of a constitutional government, 
La&yette rendered the countrr a service so much the 
more important, as it served better lo dear away the 
mist which the head of the goverhmept was anxious to 
spread over the primitive conditions of its own existence. 
He was, moreover, setting an example to his eolleagues, 
which, being followed by many of them, called rorth 
those numerous pledges to vote against the hereditary 
peerage, which were demanded from the new deputies, 
by nearly the whole of the coUege& 

Thai document is worthy to be preserved fix* hietory, 
not only as a model of candour and propriety, but like- 
wise ae the most lucid view that oould be taken at that 
period of the events of July. In it Lafayette said : 

** You wUl ask me, my dear eonstituents, what was 
the nature of that programme of the Hotel-de-Ville, so 
often cited by me, disputed by others, and the fulfilment 
of which it is my duty to dami. 

" A£tBT the visit of the new lieutenant general, accom- 
panied by the deputies, to the Hotel-de-Yifle, I considered 
that the popular authority and public confidence with 
which I was invested, gave me the right and imposed 
upon me the obligation to come to an explicit under- 
standing, in the name of the people, with the intended 
king : — *' You are aware,^ I said to him, ' Mot I am a 
republican^ and ihMt I look upon the cowtUution of the 
United St€Ue9 a$ the most petfeet that hat ever exuted* 
*■ I think as you do^ replied the Duke of Orleans, *■ it i$ 
imposHble to have passed two pears in America and not 
to be of that opinion ; but dtt you think, in the situation of 
France, and considering the general opinion, that it it 
advisable to adopt it '' * JVb,' said 1, ' tchat the French 
people now require is, a popular throne surrounded with 
republican institutions ." — ' It is just so that I understand 
it^ replied the prince. This mutual agreement, which 
every one may interpret as he pleases, but which I 
hastened to publish, had the effect of rallyins^ around us, 
both those who had no wish for a monarcn, and those 
who wished to have any other than a Bourbon.** * ^ 

The ministry had ttuggcsted that the French patriots 
had given the Foles the bid advice, to throw off the yoke 
of their tyrant Lafayette repeUed that insinuation, 
which went to establish that petty ambitions had, in real- 
ity, been tlic spring of those great patriotic and national 
movements which we have seen burst forth in the differ- 
ent parts of Europe, and oq>ecially in Poland, since the 
^electric shock of the revdntion of July. ** But^" said he, 
** if bad advice was ffiven, it must rather have been that 
timid advice of whidi I have oflen spoken to this Cham- 
ber, and which caused the Polish legation to write home, 
under the dictation of the French government, that in two 
months alfieurs would be arranged, and that Poland must 
hold out until then.** 

Lafkyette conjured the government to repair at least a 
part of^^ the wrong which it had done to Poland, by in- 
struottng its ambassador, at the court of Prussia, to 
require that the Poles should no longer be arrested and 
ill-treated, when they asked that they might not return 
under the regime of the knout, but be free to come and 
seek amongst us that hospitality which all France of- 
fered them. 

He also called for a termination of the unhappy con- 
dition of Greece, and especially that every effort should 
be made to free her from the sway of Russia, who, ever 
since Catberine*s time, has been taxing her inffenuity to 
deceive that unfortunate people. And he concluded with 
soUeiting the sympathy and support of the grovemment 
for the generous enterprise of the Portuguese, who, at 
the moment that I write tliese lines, are %hting to deli- 
ver their country from the execrable tyranny of Don 
Miguel, that worthy brother of the king of Spam : " for,** 
said Laiayette, ** there is a fraternity of sentiment in 
their lives, as well as a kindred between their families.*' 

There was already some rumour of the project 
which the ministry have now realised, of forcibly send- 
iog the Poles to Algiers. Lafayette, feeling the neces- 
sity of arming himself beforehand against such an in- 
clination, availed himself of this rumour to inform the 
Chamber, that having mentioned the matter to the 
minister of war, the latter had answered him that the 
supposition was false, that it was quite absurd, and 



thai he authorised him to contradict it in the most ex- 
plicit manner. Well; three months have soarcciy 
elapsed since that ministerial denial ; and alread^r u 
detachment of four hundred Poles, withool even being 
permitted to touch the French shore, have been tranfi- 
ported by us to the coast of Africa. And why this 
new vexation 7 Because the Prussian ministry have, 
it is said, acquainted our eabinet, that some Polish sol- 
diefs asserted that they were going to France to over- 
throw Louis Philippe ! Such is the incredible pretence 
for a resolution which M. de Rigny has declared to be 
irrevocaUe. s » » ♦ 

Such was the political conduct of Lafayette, from 
the day of his dismissalfrom the command in chief of 
the national guards of France, down to the close of 
the last legislative session. I have, however, forgotten 
to point out one of the most importantservices which this 

freat citizen has rendered to the principle of equality. 
mean the suppression of that article of the prnal 
icode of the Empire, which inflicted a fine and imprisou- 
ment upon any Frenchman who should of his own au- 
thority assume s title of nobility. This suppression, 
so conformable to the social opinions of Lafayette, 
ought to be considered as completing the auolitioo of 
the privileges of hereditary nobility in France, since 
each man may henceforward create himself, at plea- 
sure, a duke, marquis, or baron. This of itself is 
something, until we can have something better. 

It will be seen that, while the wavering liberalism of 
the men of monopoly and the double vote, has given 
way on every side ; While the hearts of so many libe- 
rals have failed, to whom France had given credit for 
civic virtues ; the andent patriotism of Lafayette has 
remained unshaken, the beacon of liberty, in the 
midst of that Chamber unnerved by fear or undermin- 
ed by corruption. 

In all the prominent discussions of that long and 
calamitous session, upon the address, the peerage, the 
civil list, the budget, the foreign policy insinuating 
itself throughout, we have seen him, faithful to his 
principles of half a century, contending inch by inch, 
and from position to position, against the encroach- 
ments of aristocracies, of whatever origin, upon the 
salutary doetrine of the sovereignly of the people ; a 
doctrine upon which, in his eyes, necessarily depend 
the wishes, the interests, the wants, the civilisation, the 
genius, and the greatness of nations; a doctrine, in 
short, with which he has imbued every great question 
upon which be has entered, and of which he has lefl 
such deep traces in the minds of men, that no human 
frenzy has power to efface them. * * 

The doors of the Palals-Bourbon were dosed. The 
battle had actually ceased for want of combatants, and 
Aur terrified and panting tribimes of the people had fled 
to their country houses. The cholera was not there yet 
However, daring the period of nearly half a century that 
the revolutionary torrent has been rolling over France, 
never had any legislative campaign been so fatal to the 
national interests of eveir kind, never had any chamber 
inflicted so many wounds on the country. The wants, 
the wishes, the interests, the dvilisation, the greatness, 
the fame, and the genius of France, all had bCen stained, 
withered in the mihallowcd hands of the doctrinaires. 
And, most remarkable circumstance ! astonnding pheno- 
menon ! but eighteen months after the July revolution, 
the acts of this unique legislature had nothing in them 
either of the good or of the evil accomplished by former 
assemblies ; its deeds were marked with a character quite 
peculiar, a character truly wonderful in its kind. * * 

The events at Grenoble ; the dissolution of the national 
guards of five or six departments ; the prank at Mar- 
seilles ; the clandestine landing of the Duchess of Berri 
on the coast of Provence ; the culpable connivance, from 
family considerations, which allowed that attempt to go 
unpunished; the unobstructed journey of the Regent 
through our southern provinces, from the Mediterranean 
to the ocean ; commerce, manufiictures, and agriculture, 
struggling against insurmountable difliculties ; the rising 
of La Vendue ; the nearly accomplished overtlirow of the 
Grey administration; and the disturbance which that 
event had been on the point of producing in the affairs of 
France ; Poland buried in the silence of the grove, and 
grass growing in the streets of Warsaw, vaiSer the feet 
of the Co6sack*s horse ; Prussia bringing up her reserves, 
and concentrating her corps on the Muiks of the Rhine ; 
in the east, the Austrian battalions overrunning Bavaria, 
and all the small states of the Grermanic confederation in 
motion ; our handful of soldiers shut up in Anoonaf and 
our national flag piteously fhrled ; the warlike attitude of 
Holland ; the never-ending farce of the London confer 



ence ; a conclave of Ruscdan ahd German g^merds 
Ued at Berlin ; in short, the whde eorabinatio&of ereuli 
which agitate Europe, wounding in every quarter aor 
sympathies and our interests; aU these things liegiata 
make the most indifferent feel that the csboKt of tfae 
Tuileries had, to say the least of it, lost all nUcitudeibr 
the wctfkre of France. 

Such was the state c£ things when that maa did, via 
had been considered as the personification of the sjitea 
of the 13th of Mardi. The principal uaderlingi of )L 
P^rier, looked upon the funeral of the prcsidoitof ik 
council as an exceHeot opportunity for rcvinnghkeium 
affections, and affecting an imposing manucstabd «f 
regret for the loes of that minister, and of approbation^ 
the political system of which they had eonstitoted tbes 
sdves the inheritors. In oonsequenee of which, tlieia> 
tional euards were ordered to attend as on dutjaittii 
funeral display ; dnd six thousand of the people enpiaft^ 
in the dififerent government oflkes, reoeived qrdmto|it 
on crape, and to oome and pour out their lamentiiiaBi 
over tfte tomb of the great man, on whom, dnringin 
days, the treasury joimuds had been laviahiBg tfanri. 
cial panegyric. Mothinsf that could excite toe eoriaiiii 
of the idleof a great capital, was neglected by the ad& 
takers of the juste milieu ; programmes descrihiDiiki 
route of the procession, the number and the pbesK^ii 
dvil and military bodies which were tn aeoQafiflj^ 
were distributed profuse^ in every quarter of Parii ; d 
the fineness of the weather contribcrted' to call «at ih 
peoide to witness this funeral solemidty. Bat w^ 
the attractions of an imposing spectacle, nor the ioSataei 
of a cloudless sky after a long winter, eeuld avakaa 
the breasts of the spectators an entbusiasiQ wfakk k 
errors of the illustrious dead had smothered. Tbe p> 
pie (I speak not of those oftiie government offioei}i« 
mute, and retired Indifferent to that pomp, oat of wlai 
the remains of tho^oabiitet of tbe 13th or Mardicaift 
voured by every means to extract texcuses fbril it 
faults, apologies for aB the madness <^ the miiustor, tka 
death had just reduced to that nothingness fioeifiti; 
perhaps, it had been better for the honoor and tkiipi- 
tation of his country that he had never been wd. 

A fow days after, an irreparable loss threw tlietB» 
try into consternation, a notional less, an iocaleoUir 
loss, of which the f\iture will perhaps very saoa dixb I 
to us the whole extent A brave man, who had bes I 
prodigal of his blood on twenty fidds of battle, via> 
heart never thrilled but for that France whom be Knrf 
with honour in all her vicissitudes of fortone; ooeofiii 
purest ornaments of the tribune and of tiie annr; i^ 
puty, who was as great an orator, as he was a alulAli' 
faithful commander, Lamarqne was no more! 

Although it had been declared inevitable fer m 
weeks bcforoi thb death produced in Paris the efef^' 
great and sudden calamity. * « * 

On Tuesday morning, the 5th of June, tbe ntf f^ 
foct quiot prevailed' in sever j quarter of tbe o^ 
where nothing foreboded the sanguinary soanes win 
were to terminate this day. The sky was tercoe, ^ 
every thin^ announced that a fine sun would HjfM 
the obsequies of the illustrious doad. From tesa'cbi 
numerous assemblages of dtizons proceeded toffs'^ 
boulevards and in the diiection of the neigbbovw 
of the house of mourning. These masses wereooiDpai- 
ed of Frenchmen of all classes, and principally of »- 
tional guards in uniform. The wbde capital «s 
affiscted with a profound feeling of regret, and sppev^ 
ed desirous to pay a^ last tribute to tbe mortal rtvx» 
of a great citizen, who had fitUen in tbe breach u^ 
fence of the public liberties. At eieven o'dooa. » 
body of the deceased was placed on a fboeral Gai;w 
4tft)er some little confusion, inseporablo fnm aS oans^ 
nies of this description, it proceeded on its war, on* 
by patriots who contended for the honoor of beaidf 
such a burden. It was a magnificent ^^p^^'^ 
that multitude of Frenchmon and forsi|nera lOT 
along in one silent mass which exceeded iw nKWjJ* 
a league, shading the coffin of Lamarque ^^^jT^ 
difforent banners, and joining in one eomnioo vfm 
reverence and sorrow in the presence of the ""jj^^ 
mams of thot fahhfbl friend of all fi-eeinen. Tie p 
cession moved on to the ciies of Vtre U lAbtTtf' '* 
Lafayette! ^. 

I sholl say little of the incidenU which occunBj*- 




ina«»^ 



made by some town Serjeants, upon a yooDg ""^ 
was cryinflf Vive la Liberti! and whom *W*^ 
dangerously. Those police agents wers,^««JJJr[ 
from the most imminent danger, by the eftrts « 
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Parisian artillery inen who have juit been disbanded a 
second time. The unseasonable obstinacy of M. de Fitz* 
James, in refusing to take off his hat for a few minutes 
while one hundred thousand of his fellow citizens were 
passing, bareheaded, under his windows, gave rise also 
to some manifestations of resentment, which might have 
l>ecome serious had not the noble duke thought better 
of it But there is an episode which I must relate, as 
one of the most remarkable cbaracterestics of that so- 
le mnitjr. 1 allude to the sudden idea of going to the 
triumpiial column. It has been suggested that this step 
was premeditated. That is not true ; and to be convinc- 
ed of it, it is sufficient to reflect that, had that project 
been previously entertained, thoy would have gone di- 
rect from the mansion of the deceased to the Place Ven* 
dome, instead of reaching it by a circuitous route with- 
out any reason for doing so. The truth is, that the idea 
of that ovation occurring all at once, and when the pro- 
cession was in full march, to some adopts in the hon- 
ours of the old French school, it was adopted by the 
deputies who supported the funeral pall ; for Marshal 
Clausel and Greneral Lafayette were seen to take each 
other by the arm, and followmg the flineral car, with their 
heads uncovered, they made the circuit of the column, 
amid the plaudits of the national guard, who beheld 
with transport the homage thus rendered to French 
glory. 

From that moment, there appeared to be grounds for 
dreading that a cdlision with the people was contemplat. 
ed by the goivernment According to custom, whenever 
the corpse of a military man passes by a military posti 
the latter is put under arms. Why then, at the approach 
of the funeral procession of Lamarque, escorted by scv- 
eral detachments of troops of the line, did the post of the 
staff of the -Plact^ including the sentry, retire into the 
guardhouse? Was not that deportuie from military 
usage, that wanton insult to the memory of a French 
general, calculated to irritate the people, and to excite 
serious disturbenoes 7 Such, indeed, would have been 
the immediate effect of that insult, if^ warned by the in- 
dignation which began to express itself in threats, the 
-dcterraination had not been taken to pay the honors due 
to the illustrious deceased. This scene, however, left an 
ii'ritation in the minds of the spectators, and it was cvi- 
dent that little more would suffice to light up one vast 
flame. 

Indignation had already been felt by all ranks, at the 
brutal measure of confining the pupils of the Polytechnic 
school within their walls, rorbiddincf thoso brave youths 
the satisfaction of ofiRsring a last tribute to the military 
virtues which ought to serve them as a model and guide 
From that moment, also, cries of Vive la'LUtertii 
*' Honour to Lamarque!" ** Down with the juste milieuP* 
were beard in the procession. But it was observed, that 
those cries were uttered by men unknown to the friends 
of liberty, and upon whom the latter in vain endeavoaTed 
to impose silence, by representing to them that on this 
occasion, the love of liberty should be expressed by 
grief alone. • « ♦ * 

But nothing yet announced the deplorable catastro- 
phe which was preparing, and, though the route of the 
procession, as first arranged, could not be strictly observ- 
ed, it reached the Place de la Bastille without either the 
rain which fell in torrents, or some vexation occasioned 
by the attack of the town serjeant, already mentioned, 
having had the effect of diverting the multitude from the 
fulfilment of a sacred and patriotic duty. The hearse 
had crossed the Place de la Bastille ; crowds of people 
were pressing towards the platform, from which several 
speeches were to be delivered, and to which some national 
guards and the pupils of the Polytechnic school, flushed 
With heat, had hastened, and, in defiance of the orders c^ 
their commander, had formed themselves around it to 
protect the corpse, the invalids bearing the military 
insignia, and the orators who were to speak, fi^m tlie 
pressure of the eager multitude. 

An imposing stillness reigned among the people ; but 
it was already perceived that som^ men desirous of cro> 
ating a disturbance had mingled with them, and were 
endeavouring to excite them m spite of the efforts of the 
national guard and Lamarque*s friends to put them down. 
Neverthdess silence appeared to be restored for a while ; 
when Marshal Clausel, in the name of the army, and M. 
Mauguin, in that of the Chamber of Deputies, each de- 
livered a speech which was received with great ap- 
plause. * » « 

M. Pons de PH^ult, the Polish general Uminski, the 
nuBcio Leieweli, and the Portuguese general Saldanha, 
being invited to pay a tribute of respect to the defendorof 



received with the strongest demonstrations of satisfaction. 
Lafayette being requested to speak in his turn, advanced 
near to the platform, and, in a short extempore speech, 
caUed the attention of the people, first to the spot where 
the Bastille formerly stood — ^that space, now the snblime 
memento of the revolution of 1789 ; then to that numer- 
ous assemblage of the people, victors in the great week 
of 1830. He paid an enthusiastic tribute to me banners, 
not of the kings, but of the people of Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and Grcrmany, which waved over the coffin 
of Lamarque, and which he called the children of our 
tri-coloured flag. He finished by entreating the multi- 
tude who heard him to retire quietly, and not apoil this 
patriotic day. And, as some mention had been made, as 
already stated, of conveying the corpse of Lamarque to 
the Pantheon, Lafayette earnestly enioined the patriots 
to respect the wishes of the deceased, and the arrange- 
ments already made by his family. This exhortation 
met with ajfeneral assent; the deputies retired ; and had 
this moumml ceremony terminated there, a more impos- 
ing, a more remarkabte protest had never been made 
against a government and its system. 

A concurrence of incidents quite unforeseen came 
opportunely to save the jiit/e mUieu, 

Among the banners of various colours which, after 
the manner of England, were displayed in the proces- 
sion, there were two red flags, which, it may be ob- 
served, seems at least to explode the idea of premedi- 
tation. One of those flags, purchased, as is affirmed, 
during the march of the procession, had no inscription 
whatsoever. The other bore for its motto, lAbertt^ or 
dtalh : which, in the early period of the revolution, 
signified only to live free, or die ; a motto which Louis 
PhiUppe, in his character of member of the jacobin 
club, must have long borne on the buttons of his 
coat ; but which, afterwards, under the reign of ter- 
ror, might have been, rendered by Liberty ! or I kiU 
thee i 

The bonnet rouge, the bloody emblem of the terror- 
ism of 1793, appeared all at once in the midst of La- 
marquees funeral, but not before the coffin had reached 
the Place d^Austerhtz, that is, at the monient of finishing 
the obsequies. Out of what anarchist's, Carlist*s, or 
doctrinaire^^ pocket did it issue 7 That is a point 
which solemn enquiries, not contemplated by the de- 
clarers of a state of siege, will soon disclose to Franco. 
However that might be, this unfortunate scarecrow, 
fixed on one of the red flags, was borne for some time 
amidst the astonished crowd. * • * • 

Whatever may come of the enquiry now pending in 
the tribunals, I do not l^esilate to affirm that, on the 
part of the people, those deplorable events bear every 
mark of a forinitous encounter. In which, under vari- 
ous impulses, some youths, some working men, and 
some national guards, engaged, but who, one hour bo- 
fore, had not the slightest notion of an insurrection, 
and who never thought of striking a blow until they 
were aitackcd. Now, if it be admitted tliat of the 
nine hundred persons, at the utmost, who were engag- 
ed in that unhappy conflict, one half^ at least^ consisted 
of those whom I have just mentioned, it will ba' seen 
to what this vast and formidable plot in behalf of the 
revolutionary scaffolds of 1793 really amounted ; a plot 
to put down which it was necessary to employ more 
troops than were on the field of Wagram or Marengo. 

The appearance of some troops of dragoons over- 
turning all in their way, bad roused the anger of the 
people and destroyed the effect of Lafayette*s exhorta- 
tions to preserve the peace. Then cries of: fVe ate 
attacked! To arms ! No more Bourbons! Vive la Hi- 
publique! resounded loudly, and a considerable number 
of citizens, and of pupils of the Polytechnic school, 
drew up in line, to form a rampart between the cavalry 
of the government and the crowd of citizens, men, 
women, and children, wedoed together on tho Place 
do la Bastille. But, while this first squadron was 
kept in check, another issued upon the Boulevards, no 
doubt to place the procession between two fires. Then 
it was that the first shots were exchanged. My readers 
are acquainted with the results of that first conflict, 
and the vicissitudes of the two days. 

But in the midst of that confusion what had become 
of Lafayette? He had proceeded towards the spot 
where his carriage was to wait for him, and not find- 
ing it, he and his son got into a hackney coach, from 
which the people took the horses, and would draw it 
themselves, notwithstanding the efforts and earnest 
entreaties of Lafayette to be spared that species of 
British ovation, for which, in America as in £urope, 



their cause, read successively some speeches, which were land at every period of his life, he always evinced a 



strong aversion, it was however the only means lei\ 
for getting out of the croud, and escaping from the 
noisy testimonies of affection wh'ch were lavished 
upon him. In the mean time, the combat bad com- 
menced at the spot where the coffin was : and a large 
^roup of persons had presented themselves at the 
doors of Lafayette^s carriage, uttering cries expressive 
of the greatest exasperation, and praying the general 
to allow himself to be conducted to the Hotel-de-Ville« 
Lafayette was rejecting that proposal, and conjuring 
those men to keep the peace ; when this group, in the 
midst of which, as it is said, some agents of the police 
were seen to be very aetive, was separated by a de- 
tachment of dragoons. From that monient the car- 
riage, turning to the right, in order to roach the gene* 
ral's residence, was surrounded only by an assemblage 
of persons totally unconnected with the conflict, and 
such as on so many other occasions had gathered to- 
gether to escott the veteran of the people*s cause. 

Some cries of Vive la Ripuhlique ! were inter- 
mingled with the cries of Vive Lafayette! But it 
must not be forgotten that police agents would natu- 
rally insinuate themselves into that procession, in order 
to give it another character. Besides, it was natural 
that those who wished a collision should remain on 
the Place de la Bastille, where the contest had already 
commenced. It has been pretended, however, that 
La&yette's train attempted to disarm a military post 
on its way. The fact is, that some voices having 
called out for the post of La Madeleine to be put 
under arms, the officer on guard deemed it his duty to 
wait on the general for his orders, and to offer him an 
escort i which Lafayette declined, showing him at the 
same time that he was surrounded by friends, and ad- 
vising him to return to his post which he did to the 
great satisfaction of every one. When they reached 
the generaPs residence, the good people who had ac 
companied him retired peaceably, and without the 
least disturbance having occurred during this long 
Journey, from the Place de la Bastille to the street 
d*Anjou Saint-Honor^ 

Lo&y6tte reached his house at half post six in the 
evening, afflicted at the deplorable issue of a day which 
might have ended so well, llie resistance to the troops 
was becoming general, but it was impossible to foresee 
yet the character which this firesh struggle would as- 
sume. Until nine o'clock, the most contr^ctory reports 
were brought him ; but the only certain fact was that, in 
the impetuosity of their first impulse, four or five hun- 
dred young men, divided into a ^rcat many small pla- 
toons, had taken possession, in an mstant, of all the posts 
established from the bridge of Austerlitz to tho Bai^ of 
France. That circumstance proves two things, which 
explain the issue of those unhappy events : the first, that 
there was no premeditated plot ; lor how con the idea be 
admitted, of such a combination, supported by so small 
a number 7 the second, that if a greater number of citi- 
zens had token part in the battle, the result might have 
been very different » • » 

On the 5th the king had come from the palace of 
Saint Cloud to the Tuileries, where the council of mi- 
nisters was sitting constantly, no doubt in expectation 
of having it announced to them that the obsequies of 
Lamarque had ended to the satisfaction of every one. 
It was there that all the measures of suppression were 
arranged, and thither that the rural battalions came 
as they passed, to temper their country courage in the 
embraces of royalty. There it was likewise that MM. 
Soult and Sebastiani proposed to place Paris in a state 
of siege, at the time that fortune had not yet declared 
in favour of the cabinet of the 13th of March, and that 
the government was really in some danger ; a proposal 
that was indignantly rejected, on the ground that a 
paternal government ought not to place eight.hundred 
thousand Frenchmen out of the palo of the civil law, 
and troat its own capital like an enemy's town, exoepi 
when there is no longer any thing to be feared. 

As soon as Lafayette had entered his house, he be- 
came an object of the most anxious solicitude. In- 
terest and curiosity crowded his door. His friends and 
his enemies were the more eager to know what had 
become of him, as the most contradictory and sinister 
reports were circulated about him. Here, it was as- 
serted that the insttrsents had taken and installed him 
at the Hotel-d^ViUe ; there, that his body, piereed 
with several bayonet wounds, was borne, bleeding, 
through the streets of Paris, by repubiicaos, calling the 
people to revenge ; in other places, that the govern- 
ment had arrested him, and thrown him into the dun- 
geon of Vincennet. 
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tiAFAYETTE AND LOtJIS PHnjPPfi. 



NotlNMf of all this was true. Lafayeite, beaet 
tbroad, nni no doubt al homo, by the acoiita of ererj 
4etcriptioo of police, waa at that moment, as on all 
g^reat oceaaiona, calm, firm, and prepared fbr every 
event Being placed about his person,' I. waa enabled, 
once again, to observe the feelings whiek agitated his 
mind under these new and trying cirenniatanees. His 
.whole soul was absortwd in grief and indignation ; his 
heart bled at the sight of fVench Mood flowing at the 
hands of Frenbhmen ; it heaved at the thought that 
therbreach of faith and the fktai blindness of the go- 
Temment, had called down these fresh calamities, and 
arfned the combatants and the throne of July against 
each other. But if Lafayette dcpretated the faults of 
•the government, he deplored and censured with equal 
seyerity the serious criminality and imprudent rashness 
of the young men who sought that redress' of grievan- 
ces in revolt and violence, tor which they should only 
have looked to time, the lawsi and the regular opera- 
tion of the Chamber and the presn. 

Afeanwkile the oooflict was prolonged, the reports 
of the mnsketry oontinoed, and the deepest grief was 
depicted on Lafayette's countenance* Between seven 
And eight o'clock several patriots, and a considerable 
number 'of deputies, came'sQce|HSivtly and pressed 
aroiind hiAfi, to ask him what could of ought to be 
done, to put an end to the calamities which 'desolated 
the capital, and to those yet greater evils with which 
it was threatened But the time was paVl when the 
patriotism of Lafayette uould intarposo efllMually be- 
tween the people and the throne of Julv. ' F9t several 
months past he had acquired the painAiI certainty that 
that \hrone was no longer accessible to persuasion. 

In this state of things, it was agreed that tb^ oppo- 
sition deputies, then at Paris, should repair in the ioveii- 
ing to M. Lafl9tte*8, in order to concert there the mea- 
sures to bo taken for potting a soeedy end to the 
calamities which that day hsdlrooght on;' The meet- 
ing was verbalttr appointed for nine o*clock ; but as all 
regular meani for convoking it were impossible, and as, 
besides, events had taken every one urom his home, 
betw^n twenty and thirty members only 'conid be as- 
sembled. They consisted, among othera, of MM. 
Laffitte, Cabet, Lafayette, George Lafayette, Maugnin, 
'to.&c. ' * ♦ ♦ » « ♦ ♦ 

The debate titrned npon the most proper means for 
stopping tM effusion of blood, and inducing the victor 
to make a moderate use of his victory, considering that 
be had at least a great share in occasioning tbo conflict 
Two expedients were prcoosed : an address and a do- 

f mutation to the king. They were each qanvassed. 
^fkyotte agreed to neithei^ the one nor the other ; 
first, beoanstf he was convinced, hq said, by experience, 
of their total ibulilHy { and secondly, because, if ^every 
-thing wa* at an end, as was affirmed,.it woulfl ill be* 
cojne the national oppQSitldn fq take such a step after 
the fv^nt, oflpacially v^lii^n it was certain that (he tloc- 
trifiairf' deputiea hafLBbatrufitdd^ibr levefarhours past, 
airHb4» aveJEToes U^e tbnme. Jboiniyetta^poke also 



peared in 1832 to be the mere shadows of themselves. 
* * Partial conflicts were continued to a very late 
period of the night; but the strength of the respective 
combatants Was too greatly disproportioned to render 
the issue donbtful. Thirty thousand regular troopa of 
all descrintions, fifty thousand national goards, and a 
^rmidable train of artillery, assembled under the com- 
mand of a marshal of France, to subdue sofen or eight 
hundred young men with scarcely any arms, had from 
daybreak lefl no longer any chance of success for the 
insurrection. ' ■« 

Matters were at this point when, oh the 6th, at ten in 
(he morning, the opposition deputies repaired again to 
M. Laffitte*s. There were present, I^afayetto, George 
Lafayette, Odilon-Barrot, Mauguin, ^c The sending 
of an address and a deputation was still agitated. Upon 
the subject of the two questions of the address and (he de- 
putation to the king, Liffayette repeated the arguments 
he had uled on the preceding evening, and then he re- 
tired, as did also several of bis colleagues, before any 
determination had been come to. However, the mem- 
bers who remained, decided on adopting the idea of 
a personal application to the king, and for that purpose 
appointed MM. Laffitte, Odilon-Barrot, and Arago. 

It was four o'clock. Louis Philippe had just re- 
turned from riding through some of the streets of 
Paris. Now, Frenchmen never remain unmoved at 
seeing a king on horseback inhaling the smoke of gun- 
powder. Tlie national guard, which had really burnt 
some priming, and left some dead bodies on the ground, 
was nroud ofits first triumph ; commerce and property, 
which had looked upon themselves as delivered over 
to all the frenzies of jacobinism, and still dreamed of 
nothing but' scaffolds and bonneU rcuge9^ were over- 
joyed at seeing the spectre of 1793 vaiiqoiahed, and 
anarchy in fetters. In one word, entl^usiasm was on 
the side of the safety of property ; humanity and liberty 
were silent Therefore, the royal train, taking its 
airing to the expiring reports of the musketry, and ap- 
pearing as the precursor of^a calp in the midst of a 
storm which mij^bt have overturned every thing, was 
received with acclamations. Now, those acclamations, 
the real cause of whish was not considered, must 
naturally have produoed a feeling of exultation and 
security, litMe favourable to the suocees of the misaioD 
of MM. Laffitte, Barrot, and Arago. 

These hononrable citizens isysre). however, received 
with viable satisfaction by tha orowd of aides-do-camp 
and officers on duty, that. filled the saloon of the pal- 
acoj and who appeared more grievod at the Mood of 
their brethren tbair was spilling, than vain of an in- 
glorious victory : thur justice it is gratifying to render 
them. *r • • 

The three deputies were introduced immediately into 
tho bed chamber of Louis the XVIII., converted, by 
the workmen of July, into the study df Louis PhHippe. 
The latter presently repaired to it through a door 
which communicated witn the queen's apartments. 

The demeanour and countenance of the king were 



i^ith sorrow and with candour of the littl^ suoopss thai: calm, his address oasy, indicating not the sliffhtost 



had attended his efforts, at the two grealest periods of 
his existence, to solve the problem, of a citizen mon- 
archy based on the sovereignty of the people.. 

Without having come to any decision upon the sub- 
ject of the address, the idea was resumed of a deputa- 
tion, which should be instructed to make verbal repre- 
setttatfbns to Louis Philippo. L«layetto refbsed to 
Make one in that deputation for two reasons, whiish be 
ejcplnned without any circumlocution. The first was, 
fbe perfect oooyictloo he waa under, from the last con- 
versation he had with tho king, that the opinions of 
that prince on the system pf government were so fixed, 
tkat persuasion, at least coming from him, would no 
Umaf have any effect in altering the adopted system ; 
Lkmyette's second reason was that, as his prssence 
anst remind the king of either tbt violation or the for- 
getfulnees of a solemn engagement, it behoved him to 
spare his majeaty, and even himself, an interview which 
bitter reoolleotions would render extremely painful to 
both. 

All theaa proposals, as I said, were, more an -inter- 
diange of ideas and talk than a regular deliberation. 
The meeting broke up aUmidaight, without coming to 
any decision, but it was settled to meet again the next 
4fLj at ten o^oloek, at M. LaffitteV I SnU make no 
remark on that adjo«ro«ent to tho next diy^ at a time 
when. 9mry moment waa oeeting the life of a French- 
■nan. I have akeady «ud that the fsoiua of 1830 htd 
fled; an^ that the greater part of the men whose 
courage had then surmounted so many dangers, ap- 



alarn, and expressing none of those anxieties of mind 
which circumstances might liav« justified. ' His Ma- 
jesty received the tiiree patriots poKleiy ; he told them 
that lie was very glad to see them, thai the oppositioii 
could have chosen no mediators more agreeable to him ; 
and, after inviting them to be seated, and placing him- 
self before his writing table, he signified his readiness 
to listen to tbom. 

M. Odilon-Barrot spoke first ; and ended with en- 
treating the king to stop the effusion of blood which 
was yet flowing, and to sileuce the cannon, the roar of 
which was then resounding even in his royal residence ; 
to he merciful to the vanquished, and to prevent fresh 
disturbances, by a prompt and cordial return to the 
principles upon which the revolution had established 
the dyuswPi . 

TheJtIntt knswered that, being audaqiously attacked 
by his ^bnlies^ he was justifieoin defending himself; 
that it was high time to curb revolt, and that he em- 
ploved cannon only to piU it down the quicker ; that he 
had, however, rejected the proposal which had been 
made him of placing the city of Paris in a state of 
siege; that as to the pretended engagements at the 
H<M.de-Ville, and those republican institutions about 
which the Opposition made so much noise, he did not 
know whit all that meant ; that he had more than t^ 
filled the promises he had made, and had given France 
as lanaay and more republican institutions than he had 
promised her; that the programme of the Hotel-do- 
Ville had never existed except in the brain of M. I^an 



fayette, whose inceesant demands on Qiai hetd vtn 
evidently the effect of some mistake; that u to iW 
system called that of the 13th of March, it wu vrou 
to ascrilie the credit of it to M. P^rier, for that ijsu* 
was the kinjr*s, it was. the effect of bit own conTtctioM, 
the result of his own reflebtions, and the Qxpreaioi if 
his notions of policy and government; thathe,Lou. 
Philippe, had consented to take the crown only oat^ 
conditions indicated by the developemeat of that ip- 
tem« the most con^rmabte to the wishes and tht n&b 
of France, and from which he woold.Dotdsmte,i(n 
he eben brayed in a mortar, ^ And now, featkoa, 
added the king, " the point is, not to utter Ttfoe mo- 
sations, but to state precisely the conplaintt 70Q Isn 
to makd against the P^rier system, of which pts 
Purler was assuredly quite innocent With whitbn 
have you to charge that system? Let ui bear." 

M. Arago replied by a rapid and. animated tfateaai 
of the divisions which weratearii|gFiaMB topiacM.^ 
which the policy of the government noorisked vitan 
almost scrupulous care ; he Moke of his owo ^ 
divided by political opinions | ha cited his brotha \^ 
"his nephew who were perhaps, at th|^ very Doost, 
ready to take each otner^a life in (fS^ictiof ruii, 
and m order to characterise the situatioD of thia|ii| 
an example, he adverted *to the timef pf the leifa 
when 'D'Aitly, under Henry IV., slaoghlsrsd hiim 
so^ in the streets of Paris. M. Arago tbee f(ob i 
all the public employments being given to the pirtisi 
of the fkllen regime, the indulgence shown ts the Guit 
machinations. Die bitter persecutian of the diaavdedas 
and press of July, aiid the disj^easoie nuiM 
throughout France, at the aj^iarent unpuni;^ ^"'fS^^ 
the Ihichess of Bern. 

At these words, Louis Philippe exdaioMd that b 
government had no enemies but the Ckrlists asdiepi 
noans; that the prejudices that* had been jest Bntiis' 
to him, werft only the result <tf thoik> contriniica; tte 
he was accused of avarice, he«'who bfd never Mn; 
value for money; that his best intentions wen«i^ 
presented, to such a degree that, fi>r a kns tivftf* 
he could read neither the Trilmne nor the JW; 
that his &ther, isAe wot tht heei ^ijum ef FnmH 
been calumniated like himself, and urged to gin ta 
Revolution a sangutngfy fledge whioh he oogbttolm 
refiised it ; that the exactions of the two rerohKtf 
were alike untenable ; that bi^ Louis Philippe, w 
obstin^f and that he proved it when, aflar wi 
ingf he liad committed the error of giriog waj (0 
lar timiult, by efiacing, fi^m the pedimenta of kii 
lace, and firom the armorial bearings of bia hoaa 
fieur-de-He^ ivhich had, in all times, been bontly 

As for the repreisii^tions reMve to the DsdPi 
Berri, Louis Philippe declarad that, if that |e«R 
were arrested, justice should take its oourae; MM 
happen what might, his reign should witiiesa ooi^ 
nary drama. At that instant, the report of the (u* 
ofSbint Merry shook the windows of the Dshce. 

Qn rising, M. Laffitte told the king that be r«" 
filed with die greatest grief; that he snppjin^^^ 
compare tlie enthusiasm his i»«8enco excited fi>raaf< 
with the efiect which it now prodoced ; that that c^ 
attested that something was deeply wasof ; ^^ f 
implored his maies^ to ask hiniself whstfaeraka|| 
Frane^ who needs fifty thousand men 40 guard itA* 
really a king vf France. , 

Such, in eumanee^ was that conversilioB, wbKif^ 
leave deep traces wA spon to 1^ aflfaced. * 



What is tobccondQdod>oajdBtkiA>tfo«^ 
fi)re? I hasten to declare it iTiat l»i<^«y**^, 
nistry bear upon their front tlie marhs ofdecisiiliWj 
and the sign of certain 4eath; that L«»Aj«^5^'' 
hifl^Miat a»d purest personificatioD of the w"***?^ 
July; that he has ahared all the vidssitudea ofl*^ 
betrayed; and that he will ahare her triamph^wb*'' 
emeede being terminated, the hUtery shall be reia>>j^ 

But what IS to be the dundioa of ih^^«pw*v^T 
of a situation, which, by iU veiy iMture, isdoany^ 
ephemeraL Destructw dwA in the theap to*^ 
8th of Augusts life and nerfeeOhUity, in the 
principk pf the Hotol-de-ViHe. 

Lbt us await th« jdDoiiBrr orfieoJ 



The ensuing x^)»n]})er wUl copUi two 1^ ^ 
aiAhoEof -The Snbdltni"— T1» CJenlls B^nA 
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TO THE READER. 

It has recently been reanrked, that " the press is like 
a baker*8 oven, oectipied with working off hot roSs for 
i>reak&st** Tbe allusion is more particularly applicable 
to the periodical press of this oonntry, where in truth 
**theehief partof all Rdeqs is oonsumed in the day, 
•nd it may be that yery little is to be stored up.** The 
editor of the •• Select Clreulating Library** believes he 
may extend this simile in the present instance, and com- 
pare the ** library** to tbe well concocted Im£, which, 
while it satisfies the appetite, possesses nutritive proper, 
ties, at once substantial and digestible, invigorating and 
durable. He feels induced to make a &w remarks ro- 
apeottng the striking difference this periodical presents 
when compared with others. He means no invidious 
comparison—- each kind has a character of its own, and 
it b sctisfectory to believe that in tbe main all are work- 
tng together for the diffusion of knowledge. The taste 
Ibr reading, however, has increased even in a greater 
ratio than the immense means in operation for its grati- 
fication. For every man who formerly read a book, 
there are five hundred readers now, and for this increas- 
ing demand the old process of production and distribu- 
tion has been found entirely inadequate. 

It is a striking remark of one of our most distin- 
miahed statesmen, that our mighty rivers, and the de- 
vekjpement of tbe riches they were fitted to convey. 



have already quoted, when speaking of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, remarks ;* — **• yet with all the ad- 
ditional sources of supply, Franklin*8 Library has now 
upwards of eight hundred sharehold ers st ipposing each 
of the shareholders at aU times to have out a volume, 
and to keep it two weeks, it will be perceived that he 
will have the reading of twenty-six volumes in the 
course of the year. The advantage, however, is not 
limited to the riiareh<M«rs. Hiere may be two or three 
in each fiimily who read the books taken fit>m the Li- 
brtiry, thus extending its direct use to more than two 
thousand persons. And certainly nothing can be dieaper. 
Hie cost to a shareholder, allowing interest upon the 
capital invested in a share, is six dollars and forty cents 
a year ; so that for less than two oents a day, a man and 
hu £unily may be constantly supfdied with books. * * 
There is not tiie smallest doubt that such a library must 
have had, and must continue to have, a powerful influ. 
enoe upon the character of the city, and have aoted 
effisctively in promoting the diffusion of knowledge.** 

Fdlowing out this idea in relation to die present pub^ 
lication, it will not be deemed irrelevant to make the 
same calculation respecting the ** Sekd Circulating 
Library,** which for a emi mud • hmf m dbjf, postage 
included, will supply a duodecimo book every week 
to a man and his fiunily, wUk this mdditionml fea- 
t«re, that, though he may not have access to the same 
variety, yet when he and his children have read it, it is his 



who have reoantly annwimwd ttHt of sevwal " pasts** or 
nmhbers of the ••Libnffy of Useflil Kns^wMgf,** the 
sale has exceeded fowrt a e n thousand, and of iieir 
•^ Penny MagaiifiB** they state **its sals anoiBts at pre- 
ssnt to otte hunted and thirty thousand eopias per MUK- 
ber, and its drouktion is sliB eitfmdJiigT * 

** Knowledge is diffused,** eontinues the saoM gentle- 
man, ^ through the body of society to an extent hitherto 
unexampled, and this diflbsion is mcraasing with a ra^ 



<iiBg of increased curiosity and intenigence.** But in ^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^^!^^^,^^^ ^^^j^^ j^^,^^ 

taking anrvey of the inmeDse tenkorial expanse <rf yjefirect use of the edition, on the same calculation, wiU 
these slates, we might aA, what avaib a book Bsaiwfoe. j^ ^j^^^jj^j^ ^ ^^^^ Y^^^ 

tory in Philadelphia to a reader of BOarissippi? For aH ^^^j^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^1^^^,^^ ^5^,,^^^ j^^ 
available purposes of gratifying a Uteray taMe by the tj^ ,,^ fcr recreatioo, may we not hope for a portion 
«arfy receipt of new books, a Biississippian, tifl the tn- ^ ^^ patronage as has been extended to the pubUca. 
cenlion (for we are decided in calling it an ini«»ti«)of|jj^^;^Qjg Society fijrtheDlffbsionofUseftil Knowledge, 
our mode of drculating entire books, was twice as fiur 
from Philadelplua or New York as we arefirom London 
or Paris— in other words, the deUiys of Und and water 
carriage, to say nothing of the folder, ititeher, and bind- 
er, would effectually debar an inhabitant beyond the 

MisMstppi from the receipt of a new book firom this city, 

at the kwest oalodation, for two moqths ! and in the 

same proportion to any intermediate distanee. The de- 
mand for books, for which schools and periodicals have 

pavei the wty, could no longer submit to these delays, 

which in literature were as vexatious to the reader, as the 

poling and warping system of transpoitati<m firom New 

QrleuM was to the merchant of Louisville or St Louis. 

At tbe bidding of increased curiosity and intelligenos, 

tlie present mode of puhlicatioii has been devised, sone 

of the advantages of whidi it is our present purpose to 

investigate. 

One of the great objecU to which the •" Library** as- 

pires, is to fhmish good books to the body of intelligent 

yml industrious populfltif!"i ** to be received at thdr 

homes, and read for instmotion and recreation in their 

hcmrs of kisore. To pour the stream of knowledge 

into the little channek which lead to every fireside, and 

bj «nff^" ^«*Sng a taste for what some one has called 

* the most innocent and lasting of our pleasures,* to im- 
part a new eharm and a new attraction to that congrega- 
tion of secure and b i e sse d enjoyments which we eaU 

^ HOMX.** 

The 



pidity continually a cee k r a te d .** We ckim to be the 
pioneers of its still fiirther increased diffusion in Ame- 
rica, and our press we hope may yet be likened to ** a 
baker*s oven, occupied with workbig off not only roUs 
for the kreakfmtX^ of the reader, but of loaves, the chief 
part of whidi will not, like the manna in the wilderness, 
be corrupted by the light of day, but of which much ** is 
to be stored up** for fiatnre use. 

Actual expwiment on our part has repeatedly tested 
the difference between the price of a book in the usual 
form and in this. In one instance we fiimished a vo- 
hime entire to subscribers for laoeniy mrIs; which eost 
in London six dsUort ; and in another for ybrfjf etfdt. 
We printed these aAerwards in book sia&— the first is 
sold tXfipiy esnft, and the wholesak price of the other u 
ana daKor. Thm we fiumish for^ dsNars what costs 



at even the lowest American price, fmebot doUar$ and a 
half J and we supply it immediately, and simultaneously 
to all the states. With our preaent arrangementa we 
can put a book in circulation iu five or six weeks after 
it is issued in London. What conatitutea this difference 
in price 7 The answer we are prepared to give. The 
cost of margin in hooka is a considerabk item, which is 
principally aaved by us— the cost of the press work too, 
is trebled by spreading typea over a large surfoce— -the 
binding also, k an expenaive item ; and the interest and 
transportation fiiUy make up the diflferenoe we have 
stated above. But are these mil the advantages? At 
the conclusion of each half year, the *^ Library** will 
form a volume of reference exceeding 416 pages, in a com- 
pact form, enntaining firom fifteen to twenty separata 
and complete worka, the oost of bindiag all of which 
will very littk exceed that of binding one of the various 
publications of which it will consist 

The editor acknowledges the attention of numerous 
correspondents fixMn ahnost every state in the Union, in 
their varioua suggestians aa to the ftiture books which 
shaH occupy these pages. With every disposition to re- 
speot and profit by the remarka he has been fovoured 
with by fi-iends and atrangera, he finds it impossibk to 
gratify individual widiea when they claab with the plan 
he has marked out, to whidi he has devoted much 
time, and which will eontinue to ckim hk unremitted 
attention. That plan vras ftiUy stated hi the original 
prospectus, and ftom it he has not found any occasion 
to deviate; it waa, to publish the newest and best books 
in the various departments of JVevek, Jlnnetrt, TUcs, 
TVsee^ 8keiehe§^ Biography, ^v^-in short the whok 
range of popular literature. The editor will not, how- 
ever, aacrifice at the thrine of mere novelty in any of 
these departments ; when a nsis book does not oflbr of 
the required character, he will extend hk research 
among the numerous woiks which he has already with- 
in hk reach, besides what may be afforded by hk regu- 
kr importations from Eorope; keeping hi vkw to cater 
for hk readera worka which have not, by the number of 
reprints, become femiliar to the m^ority. Thk field k 
so ample that he hopes to furnish a$ good matter at 
least, as k issued fi-om other pressea that it will rarely 
be the eame as has been previously sold by American 
booksellers, ho ventures to believe will prove a decidedly 
vali:«a>k fetftve in the *" Circulating Library,** in which 
the editionB are now so large as to make it imperative 

on him to use due diligence in fiimishing good and 
wholesome aUment 

In conclusion, we must aak firam our readers some in. 
dulgenoe, if^ in the prosecution of a task not without its 
difficulties, the tastes of all are not gratified, in every m- 
stance, by our selections— hoping, fivm our increased 
fiuulities and resources, generally to suit every palate* 

PhUadttfkia LArmry Romt, Jan. 98th, 1838. 
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* An a d dWBB iai tv c i ed atthcteqositof tlis ,ApfrmUke»* Ml»rary 
Conpaar sf PbUaMplia, la NovsoOMr 18», \v Jobk 8sa«aART, 
IX. D., PTMldaatsf the Institatios. 



*«* The publisher respectfiilly suggesti to hk present 
numerons subscriben who have thus &r been pleased 
with the ** library,** that a good word spoken seasona b l y 
to their firiends might materially aid the interests of 
the work, and increase the circulation to an extent 
which win enabk him to add every additional valuahk 
feature to the publication which time and ezpsrienoe may 
suggest 
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THE GENIXE RECRUIT. 
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€t)t &tntU Mttvuit* 

BY THZ 

AVTBOn OF « THE aVBAI/TERS.^ 

H« tknt •irtltvn thie day, and comes safle home, 

WiU aland on Uptue whea tb'm day ia nainad ! 

Old tnea forget ; yet oU shall be forgot, 

But bell raoieniber with advantagea 

What fcata be did that day.— Kui« Hkmrt V. 



INTRODUCmON. 

Mr. Gleig, now the Rev. G. R. Gleig, author of the 
•" Hktory of the BiWe," and of " British India," &c. in 
the Ftoitlj Library, is generally understood to hare 
written " The Subaltern,*' unqoestionably the most po- 
pular military narrativo of the preeent day, It led the 
way in showing how militazy operations might be told, 
80 as at the same time to satisfy the- practical soldier, 
and to interest the professional reader. No man perhaps 
iDvor exhibited a happier talent for describing what he 
hod seen^^ talent in itself of no mean value, nor of 
very common oocurrenoe. It need scaredy be added that 
the present narratives are purely fictitious, as regards 
*the' author's personal co-operation in the transactions. 
The stories are supposed to be told by a body of retired 
military men, who live together in an establishment or 
voluntary association, where of course they are glad to 
sec and entertfdn visiters. On the occasion of a ramble 
io their ncighbourbood, the author meets one of the offi. 
£ers, while enjoying the amusement pf fly-fishing, is 
invited home, and represents himself as having heard the 
stories at the table of these sociable and communicative 
veterans. Tlie President oaUccl on a junior member fbr 
.a narrative, and JH^tfor Ckakotl, aft^ duly apologising 
for his want of talent, began the lowing story of 
*• The Gentle Recruit"-.i;rf. 



CHAPTER I. 

I think it was somewhere about the middle of January 

1810, when the regiment occupied tlie barracks at 

Broebam Lees^^ that the sergea^it of the day made his 
jippearance one morning in my quarters, to announce 
ihat a young man \yas waiting in tlic orderly room for 
the purpose of being- enlisted. As I happened at the 
moment to be in temporary command of the battalion, 
iand knew tliat it was kept at home only till its establish- 
ment should be complete, you will readily believe that I 
received this communication with considerable satisfac- 
tion, wliich was the more lively because of the sergeant's 
reiterated assurances, that to the person and qualifica- 
^ons of the recruit no objection would be offered. 

" He is as clever a hid," said the orderly, ** as e\er 
placed himself under the king's standard, — tall, erect, 
well built, and quite genteel,-— indeed he looks as if he 
liad been drilled a year or so already ; and will, unless 
appearances be very deceitful, make an extremely smart 
soldier." 

There was mucli of promise in thb description, and 1 
knew him that gave it too well, to question its vcrisimi- 
^de ; so I hurried off in the finm conviction that a 
priae was within my grasp, and quite prepared to re- 
.ceive, almost without examination, this aspirant after 
military distinction into the ranks. 

That the sergeant had not overrated the personal quali- 
fies of the volimteer, a single glance sufficed to convince 
me. Wh/en 1 entered the orderly room, I beheld before me 
.a youth, apparently not more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, whose appearance, manner, and general 
address, differed totally from those of the class of per- 
sons &oia among whom the ranks of our army arc 
usually filled up. His features were not merely regular, 
bol ^irpassiogiy beastifhl ; his figorc tall and slender, 
but admirably proportioned, seemed a very model of 
^race and manly elegance, and his air was that of a per- 
son aA^cnttomsd to mix in the best sodsty, if not as a 
aoperior, at all events as an equal. His dress, too, 
though manifestly a disguise, betrayed here and there 
tlioso trtflhag attentions to neatness, of which the com- 
men people seldom dream. A shabby frock ooat, for 
example, was buttoned over a shjrt made of the finest 
linen, and exceedingly white; a pair of kjil gloves cofer- 



ed his small delicate hands ; and his boots were thin,|more hangh^. Of rodyness ttt open indiilitj, • ib 



light, and well made, — like those worn, not by agricul 
tural labourers or journeymen artisans, but by gentle- 
men : — It was impossible, indeed, to examine his entire 
bearing without coming at once to the conclusion, that 
he had seen better days, and that to the step which he 
was about to take, he was impsllwd by eiioumgtanfffii of 
no common ur^foncy. 

This conviction no sooner flashed across my mind, 
tlian the eagerness with which I had resolved to accept 
of the proffer of his services vanished. It seemed to 
me, that possibly the youth might have fled from school 
or college in di^uise ; that ms friends or guardianft 
might, at this very moment, be making a search ailcr 
him ; and hcnce,that to indulge his whim might involve not 
himself only, but others, in lastinpf misery. I according- 
ly detormineid to enquire a little mto his ciroumstaaces, 
previous to my examination of him aib a recruit ; and 
believing that he would be more easily persuaded to 
speak out were there no third party present at the con- 
ference, I ordered the sergeant to withdraw. 

It very soon appeared, that for such a proceeding on 
my part the yoimg man had not been imprepared. He 
smiled bitterly as the sergeant closed the door, and 
drawing himself up to his f\ill height, stood like one 
ready to answer too more interrogatories than his own 
iudgment might dictate. Nor did the atti t od e belie his 
behaviour : to all my questions, as to whence he came, 
where he was bom, who were his connections, why he 
had chosea the lifo of a soldier, &c. he replied in one 
strain, and in one only ; tn other words, he either rave 
no answer at all, or his answer was entirely without 
point. It was of litUc consequence to any one, he said, 
who he was ; he came from a remote county, and was 
not disreputably connected ; but where that county lay, 
or who those coimections were, he declined to state ; m 
a word, events o^er which he possessed no control* had 
rendered him an alien to his family, — he was a solitary 
being on the fiice of the earth, and he had determined to 
enlist, because he knew no other means of earning a 
subsistence ; at all events, none which, his feelings wmdd 
permit him to adopt 

On my continuing to press upon him the necessity of 
mature deliberation, before be took a step so decided and 
irrecoverable ; he replied firmly, but without any thing of 
insolence in his tons, that his mind had long been made 
up^ and that if I reftised to receive him, he must proceed 
to tlie next military station, where he made little doubt 
that the officer would prove less scrupulous. Finding him 
in this frame of mind, and seeing that the die was cast, 
I no longer objected to comply with his wishes ; I gave 
him the shilling — ^he was examined by the surgeon, and 
being sworn in, he took his place on the left fluik of the 
line, under the name of John Jackson. 

You will readily believe that the peculiarity of the 
circumstances imdcr which this young man entered the 
corps, rendered him at once an object of no common 
interest among all classes. That he was well bom, had 
received a liberal education, and was in many respects 
ill adapted to the station into which he bad thrust himself, 
no one could for a moment doubt; indeed the whole 
tenor of his conduct was such as to force the conviction 
of tliese truths even upon the most incredulous. It is 
tmc, that in all matters of drill and duty he was exceeding- 
ly attentive ; thaton parade the most penetrating eye could 
detect no blot in his appsintmsnts^ nor awkwardness in 
his positions; and that he executed his movements not 
merely witli alertness, but, as it seemed, with enthusias- 
,tic alacrity. In like manner, his deportment towards 
his superiors was uniformly ccrrect Every mark of 
deference to which their rsnk entitled them, he scmpn- 
lously bestowed ; nor was it possible for the most fosti- 
dious, in this resjiect at least, to find fault with him ; 
yet there was on all such occasions an aic of reserve or 
hauteftr about him, of which he was either wholly un- 
conscious, or which he attempted not to suppress. In 
touching his cap to an officer for example, or in address- 
ing a sergeant on some point of duty, Jackson always 
contrived to make the individual saluted aware, that the 
salute was granted, not to his person, but to his ofliee ; 
whilst of that readiness to ingratiate hunself into the good 
graces of those set over him, which in most cases distin- 
guishes the young sddier, he was totally wanting. So far, 
mdeed, wap he f¥om coufting notice, that he sedulously 
shunned it, never voluntarily eomm^ in the way even of 
his commanding officer, lest he might be required to 
perform some office, or execute some commission, not 
strictly within the line of military duty. 

If silch was the line of Jackson's conduct towards his 
superiors, you w^l not be surprised to learn, that among 
his I'ellow privates he appeared still more reserved and 



strict sense of these terms, it ia true that he ooold aot 
fairiy be accused; that is to say, he reai% tamnni 
the salulitions of such as spoke to him, and nsvn tf 
fused to do to any an act of kindness as oAcn u u ojk. 
portunity offered ; but he shimned the society of hs E 
low B o k ue r s gensrally, as &r as it was pruiieihk » b 
do, and made a friend and associate of none. Nmneics 
and frequent were the advances made to him viikv: 
effect, not only among the private sokiien, bat umj 
the non-commissioned officers. The pay-sergeeitt eflii 
company offered to share hb quarters with bin; Jii 
son thanked him for the offer, but declined it>-efal^ 
serg^nt-major so far forgot the dignity of hit ^tatka. 
as to throw out hints oC his desire to ooltif&te tk n. 
cruit's acquaintance. Jackson took care aotopenija 
contemptuously to spurn the proposed intimacy, bat be 
avoided it. 

In this manner, though one of a body of eight hm- 
dred men, he lived alone. His walks, whenbe took or, 
were by lonely paths and unfrequented lanes. Uimkt 
entered the town except on duty ; indeed be ffener&IjKS' 
fined himself to the barrack yard, or to the fiddf inaei 
ately adjoining. OnnooccasSon was he known totik|iit 
in the sports or games pursued by his comndei. IVap 
fleet as a reindeer, ra^^es were run day afler dtj til. 
out his standing forward as a candidate for the prit; 
the racket court and cricket field were equiOy d^ 
ed ; and of the canteen, it was said that he never kcU 
the interior except once, when, being on gaud, k ii» 
ed one of a party sent to clear it In short, be contiiiH 
to be what he said he was when he first came uMmg a 
—a solitary being, holding no intercourse, nor encoon^- 
ing any community of foeling with those aboat fain. 

Every one who knows of what materials the geao- 
lity of British regiments arc composed, will luidmteai, 
that a character such as I have just described is notrflj 
likely to be a favourite in his corps. Hie priratet, to- 
ing all their efforts to insinaate themselves into bit fid 
graces fail, soon beran to entertain for JackMD in ex- 
treme aversion. The idea that he was by birth i fp- 
tleman, which had operated for a short time ii to ^ 
vour, was aow entertained as an adequate rcsM i^ 
he should be made the subject of personsl bostiliij; mi 
the nickname of ^ Gentle Jackscm," which had at to 
been bestowed upon him in pity, was soon employed » 
an epithet of derision. Rude jokes werepwctwd «t ^ 
^tpense. His privacy was wantoniy aiid cooliastBj 
broken in upon ; his air, manner of walkiof , aod in 
of speech .were mimicked, and the most ribald cones- 
tion was invariably broached as often as he came ith 
hearing. Even the non-commissioned oflieeTf ww"^ 
backward in their efibf Is to snnoy,— or, as (hey cks 
to term it, to humble the pride of this fine centltfft 
When it came to Jackson^s turn to cook the diniwij 
sweep out the room, the greatest exactness was reqff«i 
and the most minute fbiling rigorously reboked; tw 
on more than one oeoasion, Imb were impoisil ipo 
liim, such as he was not called upon by his rootiiK^ 
duty to perform. AH this the young g^l^*""^ ^ 
with extraordinary equanimity and endumncf. Of* 
mde speeches- of his comrades he took no notice. Wk« 
he saw himself c^pgged or watched, he fo"^.'*^^! 
his quarters ; and toe attempts at mimickry in ti>^ 
those about him indulged, he either did not "'"^^ 
or he despised them. So it was in his dealing* wilh^ 
non-commissioned officers. He perftrmed his t» 
with so mooh diligence, and was always so exact, ^ 
the opportunities presented to them of Tcotiog^^ 
spleen were rare; and when they did vent it in oiih?tf 
execrations, he mode as if he beard them ^^^\V^ 
and only once, he ventured to remonstrate "^^ \[ 
injustice of their proceedings. Having ^'^'^J^^ J 
fatigue, when the duty to he discharged htppcnw to 
peculiarly disgusting, he reminded the '^'I^^^A^ 
gave the order, Uiat he had taken his turn ^^jf^^ 
before, and thM, though he certainly wouW wi* i««J^ 
do as he was desired, the petty tyrant mifbt reJy opf 
a statement of the cose being laid before the «»""^ 
ing officer. Jackson's threat was not thrown •waj'P 
the indhridnal to whom it wss addressed. '^J^ 
man eMaped an office of w^ieb he esold Mf ^^T^ 
out loathing ; but he made Sergeant Tompkiw w» >* 
time forth his implacable enemy. 

I am sorry to soy that it is not among ^J^^ 
nilkl non-commissioucd officers only, that a g^jJSroor 
the ranks is apt to be rejiarded with an eye rf dj / 
The habits of military discipline ^f^^^^^a 



accordance with the turn of mind which *®*°*/ " of 
authority to look with forbearance upon the r^gj. 
servility in his inferiors; indeed, whiw there m 
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vUky,-^-Alwolate, oiunitkrated aerTiU^«-<^ the genenU 
mumer of a private sdmer, tame jreaeoo, the ,rewrie>c}f 
fiivourable to the person affected, rarely fikUs to be dieoo> 
vered« The soMier who is not readj to fly -at the beck 
of hie officer — who appears not to coTet the hoDour of 
serving him in any capaci^ and under any circum* 
ftanoes, may too oiien Uy his acooont with being put 
down as a sulky and ill^onditioned tcoondrel ; and how- 
ever meritorious his conduct may be in mattecs purely 
prolessional, that will hardly make Mnenda for a fiiult, 
^ which the personal vanity ot* a superior is wounded. 
Ar be it firaon me to insinuate that this is always the 
cade ; I only affirm that it occurs too frequently, and that 
it 18 almost unavoidably occasioned by then^uie of those 
distinctions which military discipline engenders. Be this 
however as it may, one tlung is quite certain, that in the 
case of Jackson, this disposition began gradually tosbow 
itself; and that of these who either did feel, or pretended 
to feel for his situation when he enlisted, several, belbre 
the hrti month of his service expired, viewed him with 
distaste. 
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" An exlioasely saucy ieUow, that gentle recruit of 
ours,** said one. ** He will go a mile out of his way at 
any time to avoid saluting an officer ; and when he can- 
not escape that degradation, one might ftney that he was 
reoeivhig a mark m recognition from a snpeHor.** 

** The scoundrel looks always as if he cdnsklef^ him. 
self made of different day from those about him,** said 
another. ** What business has sadi a fine gentleman in 
therai^?** 

** I an) continually receiving complaints of his Hi-hu- 
mour and prido,** remarked the adjutant ; ** but the fellow 
is a clean and orderly soldier too ; and though they speak 
against him often enough in general terms, no one seems 
able or willing to condescend upon particulars.** 

Thus were men*s minds mdually alienated from a 
youth, to whose charge, as the adjutant justly said, no 
definite accusation co^d be laid ; till at last there appear- 
ed something Kke a positive wish to catch the offensive 
individual tripping. Jackson, however, appeared not 
more proud than cautious. He was scrupulously atten- 
tive to cTory duty ; nor was it till after his patience had 
been tried beyond the power of human endurance, that 
the shadow of an accusation could be brought agi^inst 
him. 

CHAPTER n. 

I have said that Jackson, by venturing to remonstrate 
igamsi an unjust exercise of power on Uie part of a sctp 
feant, ineorrsd the fullest extent of that person^s imjdaca* 
ike hostility. It unfoftangtriy happened that Sergeant 
VompkioB^ tho irritated efiicial, was payi«ergeant <^ tiM 
iompany to which Jackson bekmged; and of the influ- 
nce wmoh the pay-sergeant possesses with the captain 
•r oG&cer in command, all who know any thing of the 
ustoms of the service must be aware. The whole of 
hat infloenoe was, on the present oeoasion, excited to 
npress Jaokson*8 captain with an unfiivourable opinion 
f the reomit. A thousand groundless complainte were 
lade of him* as that he was mutinous, disorderly, unso^ 
iai, and impertinent ; he was represented as an artfol 
ad dajQgcrons hypocrite— one who took every oppor- 
mity oT potfloning the minds of his comrades, at the 
imo tivae ikex he affected to keep aloof from them—and 
f whom no good could possibly be expected, till his 
roud spirit should have been thoroughly broken. Cap- 
in Fietekor,.the individual to whom these rsporte were 
ixried, chanced to belong to that class of perms whom 
havo alread J represented as acknowled|fing no tolerance 
r any' things like an independent splnt in an inferior. 
e it was, indeed, who first took notice of the stiff and 
rmal maJuier in which Jackson sahited, — a matter 
hicii ho dwrek on with the greater bitterness, in eonse- 
lenee of a personal slight whieh he believed himself to 
kve tfofiBsred at the hands of the yoong soldier. Having 
en pleaded with the deanhness and orderly behaviQur 
' the recruit on duty. Captain Fletcher had communi- 
ted to Jackson his desire *to employ him as a servant, 
aldn^ the <»mmnnication with the oondesesnding air 

a supenor, who oonfers some prodigious benefit upon 
depoAdent. To hb extreme surpcise and indignation, 
ekaon dectlined the proposed patronage, in a manner 
lich lefi no donbt on the eaptain's mmd, that he had 
t the o0er not as an honour, but as an innilt Captain 
etcher could not forget that circumstonce ; it x^ankled 

his xnitid like a canker in a wounded limb, and he 
urccly took the trouble to, disguise his vehement desire 
Hndin^ a. fitting opportunity to chastise the sooundrol 

hiB insolence. 
[t ia hardly necessary to say that Jackson, thus situ* 



ated, soon bogan to fed that in embracing the honoura- 
ble profession of arms as a private sentincu, he had com- 
mitted a great and &tal error. He was still the neatest 
and most intelligent soldier upon parade, yet the mom- 
ing and evening never passed without his being compel- 
led to submit to reproaches which he was conscious that 
he did not merit, vf hilst his hours in quarters became,^ 
before long, such as even he, patient as he was, could 
with difficulty endure. Hitherto the attacks made upon 
him were merely those of speech and gesture ; now, how- 
ever, that he was known to hold s. mean place in his cap- 
tain's &vonr, praotical jokes were indulged in : his ao- 
eputremente were no soener cleaned, and placed in order 
for inspection, than some accident or other be&ll them ; 
and he was compelled to go through the wholo process 
of pipe, day and black bafi over and over again. This 
occurred repeatedly, without his being able to fix the 
blame upon any individual ; and he kjMW the. temper of 
those about him too well to complain of all or any m ge- 
neral terms. But an opportunity presented itself at last 
of bringing the matter home to the guilty, and Jackson 
only faUed in taking adequate advantege of it, through a 
sudden impulse of passion, which he had ample reason 
afterwards to. lament Jackson, who had been ordered 
for guard over night, paid, as is customary, more than 
usual attention to the furbishing of his accoutrements : 
his belte were white as the drifted snow, his breast-plate 
shone like the sun at noon-day, and Day himsdf^ even 
though assisted by his partner Martin, would have failed 
in a£ling any thing to the gloesy blackness of his pouch 
and shoes. £ver^ button on his jadcet received ite fldl 
portion of scmbbmg, and pack, great-coat, cap, and ha- 
versack, had each been duly attended to. 

This done, the young man placed them all in their 
proper situations, and strolled out into the field behind 
the barrack yard, for the purpose of whiling away the 
time till tattoo. Whether he had overheard some plot 
among his comrades, or suspected from other causes that 
there was a disposition to do him wrong, I cannot say; 
but he had not sat many minutes in his favourite cpmer, 
before be experienced an irresistible indination to re- 
turn. He obeved it, and entering the barrack room, be- 
held a spectacle which stirred up his chder beyond the 
control of reason. Five or six persons, among .whom 
Sergeant Tompkins stood conspicuous, were in the act 
of efiacing every trace of his evening's industry. His 
bdts were dreody stained with grease spots, his pouch 
was dimmed and defiled, and his firelock itself had not 
csoape<li the polluting touch of these miscreants. Jack- 
son*8 temper, which had stood many previous trials, gave 
way at last He sprang forward, and confronting the 
sergeant, while in the^ act of putting a finishing hwd to 
his unworthy operations, struck him to the ground with 
•one blow of his fist All was now confusion and uproar. 
The sorgeaiiit rising firora the fioor, colled upon those near 
to assist in arresting a criminal, who, by this act of des- 
perate mutiny, had incurred the severest pendties of 
mariid law ; whilst Jackson, worked up to a pitch of ab- 
sdute firenxy, dared any man to lay upon him so much 
as a finger. For a moment, the sddiers hunff back^ — 
for there were a wildness and desperation in Uie yoning 
man*s eye,'Wtiioh bespoke him utterly reckless of coi^. 
quences ; but it was only for a moment They rushed 
in upon him — he made a grasp at his bayonet, but foiled 
in securing it; and then, after a firuitless struggle, which 
lasted scarcely a second, he was borne to the earth. In 
the moan while news reached the mess-room that there 
was a tumult in the ,men*s apartment. The captain of 
the day, as fortune would have it no other than Fletcher, 
rushecf to the spot, where he arrived just as the men of 
his company had secured tho hands of Jackson, and were 
preparing to drag him before the commanding officer. 

** Captain Fletcher,** exclaimed the desperate man, 
speaking with great rapidity, and under the influence of 
vident excitement, ** I demand justice even fVom you. 
Look here, dr I Is it thus that I ought to stand, pinion- 
ed — bound — a prisoner ? Is this the consummation of 
so many insuUs and wrongs^-insulte which I have borne, 
God knows how patientiy — ^wrongs whieh I could not 
bear, yet fed myself a man 7 1 know that you and 1 
entertain no love for one another — I know that I have 
recdved no marks of favour at your hands, nor you any 
proof of extraordinary respect firom me : but if you be a 
gentieman, if you feel like a gentieman— nay, nay, if you 
feel like a man, order these thongs to be removed. I ask 
no more than tiiis. Let me be ftoe, that is ail, and leave 
the rest to myself.** 

Even Fletcher was visibly struck by the energy of the 
young man*s manner, and with a degree of condderation 
hardly to be expected firom him, dcwired to be made ac- 
quainted with the causes of the disturbance. God hdp 



the luckless wretch, who, in any situation of life, stands 
singly opposed to a crowd ; but doubly is he to. be pitied, 
who, whatever the cause oif the quarrd may be, fill^ the 
humble stetion of a private sentinel, and incurs the hos- 
tility of his oomzadey. Not one vdee, but fifty exdairo- 
ed doud, that Jackson hod struck the sergeant The 
sergeant himself stepped forward, exhibiting, in an ere- 
brow swollen and discoloured, corroborating proefo that 
this serious accusation was wdl pounded, and Captain 
Fletcher became in an instant satisfied that one course, 
and one only, was left for him to pursue. It mattered 
not a straw of what nature tke provocation given might 
be. To raise a hand against a superior, however slight 
the difference in rank, is a crime, which, if committed by 
one under miButid law, is necessarily rated at the highest ; 
nor are there any circumstances which, by the adminis- 
trators of the most rigid of all codes, can be received as 
a justification. Captain Fletcher*s duty was imperative. 
H!e ordered the culprit to be conveyed without delay to 
the black hole, there to be kept in close custody against 
the day of trid ; whilst he himsdf departed to moke a re- 
port of the whole transaction in the proper quarter. 

It ifirould be no easy matter to account for the cl^onge 
of manner and temperament which exhibited itself, as 
soon OS these directions were given, in the person of 
Jackson. His fiiry, which but a minute ago foil littie 
short of madness, suddenly subndcd, and m its room 
came no unmanlv weaknessy but a cold and contemptu- 
ous disdain, as if'^ he felt how absolutely desperate was 
the plight into which he had rushed, yet set ite worst 
consequences at defiance. Without uttering o syllable 
of complaint,, for less of justification, he calmly ai^d deli* 
berately prepared to follow his conductors ; and he smiled 
with a bitterness which caused his enemy to quail be- 
ncAtb it, upon the sergeant as he passed. There is somc- 
tiiing in .the dght of a man beset with dangers or mis- 
fortunes, who bears himsdf well under his trials, which 
the most unfeeling and despotic cannot contemplate with- 
out involuntary respect. Seldom has this truth been 
more fordbly illustrated than it was on the present occa- 
sion. The very persons lyho, but a moment before, had 
joined so cordially in working Jackson wrong — who, by 
their clamour, had consigned him to a disgraceful impri- 
sonment, to be followed, no doubt, by a punishment still 
more dcbasmg*— exhibited, oil at once, manifest syrop- 
toms that thc^ repented of their behaviour. There was 
no shout of triumph as " the gentieman** was led out, nor 
flo much as a sentence of opprobrium or insult cast aflcr 
him. On the contrary, whUst tiie majority looked in si- 
lence upon tho work of their own hands, there were not 
wanting some who condemned with open mouth, the en- 
tire tenor of the afiaix, and expressed their indignation 
tiiat a poor follow should thus fdl a victim to the ill-na- 
tured levity, to coll it by no more serious name, of per- 
sons who ought to hare known better. Of these speeches, 
liowevor, Jackson, if he heard them, took no more notice 
tiion he would have done of their opposites had they been 
uttered. He proceeded on between a file of soldiers, who 
60 far felt for his situation as to free his wrists, as soon 
as the offioer*s back was turned, from the manacles which 
hod hitherto confined them, till having arrived at the ^ 
black hole, a sort of dungeon adjoining to tho guard- 
room, the door was opened, and he was Uirust in, to find 
what comfort he could in his own reflections. 

In what manner the prisoner passed that night it i.**, 
of course, impossible for me to sav, because it was spent 
in solitude and utter darkness ; but we may well be- 
lieve that it was to him a night of no little suffiiring. 
He knew enough of military matters to be aware, that 
he had rendered himself liable to a de^iny against 
which every generous or manly feeling revolte; and 
that from that terrible punbhment nothing short of 
some fortunate accident, on the occurrence of which he 
was not justified in counting, could deliver him. Had 
it been dieath that awdted him, though no man can look 
forward to a vident death without horror, still the 
prospect might have been endured. Thero is at least 
nothing degrading in a capital punishment, pro? ided it 
bo inflicted for tiie breach of o law purely artificial ; 
and the culprit who feels that from moral wrong his own 
conscience acquite bim, may meet it wiUiout shame. 
But to be stripped before a crowd of spectators, tied up 
like a dog to the halberds, and ladicd till the arms of 
his tormentors grow weary with the exercise, — there is 
something in the contemplation of such a fote which tho 
most philosophic cannot contemplate with composure. 
That this horrible vision floated Cfmtinually before tJio 
eyes of Jackson, there is no room to doubt ; and that 
upon a mind, constituted as his was, it worked evei) 
more than its usud effects, can as little be questioned. 
But whatever his internd sufi[erjngs might be, he gave 
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no outward proof of their violence at least none of which 
any ceport could be made by the Mntinel who guarded 
hie prison door. The only symptom of unoasioess, in- 
deed, which he exbibitedf siiowed itself in a restlessness 
which drove him to pace his prison t>ack wards and for- 
wards, — an exercise which he intermitted not for the 
•pace of a minute, from the moment of bis arrest, till 
tliat of his unlooked for Kbenition. 

In the mean while there was no little commotion 
umoDg ihe officers of the regiment, many of whom 
began to feel their old prepossessions in Jackson's fii- 
veur return, now that he was involved in a scrape of so 
aerious a nature. A variety of expedients were accord- 
ingly pmpoeed, with the view of saving the unfortunate 
youth from the consequences of a court martial, from 
whioh, should his case be brought before it, only one 
eentenoe oould be expected : but his crime was in itself 
ee flagrant, and to pass it by unnoticed, would prove so 
destructive of every thing hke subordination, that they 
were all one af^er another pronounced inadmissible, even 
by such as leaned most strongly to the side of mercv. 
Besides aU whieh, the command of the corps had lately 
passed into the hands of one who knew nothing of the 
circumstances attending Jackson's enlistment, exeept 
by common report, and who, educated in a school of 
etrtci and unbending diseif^line, would not so much as 
listen to any proposition that had a violation of that 
prineiple for its object. Jackson's fate was sealed with- 
in an hour afler the commission of his offence. Direc- 
tions were given to the adjutant to warn the customary 
number of ofScers for duty on the folk)wtng day ; and 
the witnesses to the prisoner's violence, as well as to 
the wliole course of the proceedings out of which it 
arose, were desired to attend. But before these. orders 
could be either acted upon or noted down, an event 
befell which turned the attention of aH into a new chan- 
nel, and procured for the recruit at least a temporary 
exemption from a disgrace to which he had resolved not 
to submit, — at all events not to aurvtve. 

We were stiH seated at the mess table, and tiie decid- 
od steps just specified having been taken, other topics 
w«re begmning to be introduced, when an orderly dra- 
goon was seen to ride into the yard, and direct his 
course towards the colonel's quarters. For some time 
previously, we had t>cen made aware that our sojourn in 
Bnglatid was not destined to t>e of long contmuance. 
Through more than one indirect channel, we had heard 
that the order for our immediate embarkation to join 
Lord Wellington's army was issued; and that a few for- 
malities only were required to be gone through, previous 
to the arrival of the route. Under these circumstances, 
the dragoon no sooner made his appearance than there 
«ra9 a simubaneous rush towards tlie window, ac- 
coptpanied by a general ^^iviction, that now at last the 
order so long expected would be received ; and in these 
expectations fate had decreed that we should not be dis. 
appointed. 

The dragoon was summoned to approach — ^tbe colo- 
nel took the packet from him: he hastily opened it, 
and glanced his eye over its contents with manifest sa- 
tisfiiction. 

** Gentlemen,*' said tie, as he again folded it op, ** I 
congratulate both you and myself on the fulfilment of 
all our wishes ; we are even more fortunate than the 
most sanguine could have anticipated ; I am instructed 
bero, that the transports destined to receive us are al- 
ready assembled at Dover, and we march to-morrow 
iBorning." 

A shout, loud, hearty, and lengthened, fijllowed this 
announcement. The mess was immediately dissolved ; 
the adjutant was commanded to insert no order in the 
book, except that which had just arrived from the horse 
guards ; and each individual set off to complete such 
preparations as he deemed essential to his own profit 
and future comfiirt : Jackson and his crime were alike 
forgotten in the excitement which the news produced, 
and the calling together of the court martial was over- 
looked. 

Nor did many minutes elapse ere the intelligence, so 
joyfully received in the circle of officers, made its way 
among the men. In an instant the parade ground was 
crowdkN] with soldiers, all eagerly demanding a repetition 
of details, of which each was as perfectly aware as the 
individual to whom ha applied ; till the sound of voices 
became loud as distant thunder, or the roar of a cataract 
in the woods ; but it was not a sound of unmixed and 
unmitigated joy, neither were the figures which crowd- 
ed the arena, those of happy and triumphant beings 
alone. There were women there — some of them rough 
and heartless enough, God knows ; but others, — young. 



pure and gentle, — ^who read in this ?}orions announce- 
ment, no more than the decree which doomed them to 
part from all that they held dear upon earth ; and there 
were children too, — in&nts in their mothers' arms, boys 
at their fathers' knees, — these chimed in, not with the 
notes of gladness, but with weeping and bitter lamenta- 
tion. There may be, and doubtless are, many heart- 
rending scenes brought forward, even in the progress of 
ordinary Ufe. It is a sad spectacle to behold the widow 
and the orphans follow the corpee of their natural pro- 
tector to the grave, and it is a sorrowful sight to be a 
witness to the parting embrace between a mother and 
her only eon ; but the arrival of the route which marks 
a regin)ent for active service before the enemy, is redo- 
lent of occurrences, which are exceeded, in power to stir 
up tlie pity of the spectator, only bv those which attend 
the commencement of the march itself. 

I need not, however, dwell at much length upon this. 
Of the fiicts as they generally occur, you are all as well 
informed by practioid experience as myself; and as no- 
thing took place on tlie present occasion dissimilar to 
what occurs on others, your own memory or imagination 
will fbrin a bettor guide than any comment of mine. Let 
it suffice, therefore, to state that it was not without 
great exertion on the part of the officers, that any 
thing like order was restored ; afler which, the customa- 
ry routine of inspection was hastily gone through, ahd 
the lots whioh determined the fate of soldiers' wives, 
drayrn. But by thfii time, tlie increasing twilight began 
to render objects obscure. Every one, therefore, whe- 
ther joyous or sad, retired to his quarters; and the voice 
of triumph and lamentation were, before long, equally 
heard no more* 



CHAPTER IIL 

Whilst these things were going on, the solitude of 
Jackson's dungeon had been broken in upon by a messen- 
ger, who came, not indeed to set him free, but to conduct 
him, under an escort, to his barrack-room, that he might 
undergo the usual examination, and be disposed of ac- 
cordingly. In him, the intelligence which so deeply 
affected all besides, excited no visible emotion. He fol- 
lowed his conductor in silence ; stood in silence to un- 
dergo the scrutiny of the inspector, and being commanded 
to put his kit in order for marching at an early hour on 
the morrow, he did so without giving utterance to a re- 
mark. That done, he permitt^ himself to be quietly 
ted back again to the place of his confinement, where he 
spent the remainder of the night, as he had spent its com- 
mencement, watchful, restless, and uneasy. 

It is not necessary that I should enter mto any minute 
detail of the events which immediately followed. At an 
early hour on the morrow, the bugle summoned us to 
our stations, which were assumed amidst the commin- 
gling of joy and sorrow usual on such occanions ; and 
the line of march being formed, the band struck up, and 
the regiment pu^ed forward. In rear of the column, a pri- 
soner and surrounded by a guard, moved Jackson. His 
arms, which he was not permitted to carry, were borne 
upon one of the baggage wagons, and even his parade 
jacket and rcgimcntiQ cap were denied him. Yet neither 
the disguise of a prisoner's dress, nor the galling append- 
age of manacled wrists, could rob him of that bold and 
haughty air which he had on all occasions maintained. 
Even now, indeed, with every external mark of degra- 
tion about him, it was impossible to behold him without 
a sense of involuntary respect. Not a murmur nor com- 
plaint passed his lips. With brow erect, and eye un- 
clouded, he stepped forward at the given signal ; and he 
prosecuted his journey in the same ulence, and apparent 
abstraction, which would have distinguished him had he 
filled his proper station in the column. 

It was late in the day before we reached the point of 
embarkation, and no arrangements having been made for 
accommodating the troops in the town, some confusion 
occurred in hurrying them on board. In consequence 
of this, as well as of an intimation from the commodore, 
that the wind blew fair and not a moment's delay would 
be allowed, more than one blunder occurred in appor. 
lioning its due share of officers to each transport, nor 
could any attenticm be paid to events not immediately 
connected with present contingencies. A similar cause 
operated in hindering any order fit>m being issued 
touching the disposal of the prisoner, who was conducted 
to tlie same vessel which the rest of his company occu- 
pied ; and the commandant being left without authority 
either to try or release him, he found himself doomed to 
continue a prisoner till the vojrage should be accomplished. 
From this circumstance, however, it can hardly be said 
that he 8i|£^red any serious inconvenience. As J was 



myself the soiior officer on board, I took care that none 
of the rigours of confinement shouk^ be impoaed opoo 
him ; ind^ he beeame f^om the momenf of wcigtd&v 
anchor a prisoner merely in name. On parade occt. 
sions alone he appeared with the badge of disgrace aboot 
himj because so much was due both to military i&cipiu 
and to my own character; but he took his turn with the 
rest in working the ship, was permitted like the ml to 
walk the deck when he chose, and eat, and dqrt, and 
passed his time generally^ in the same pbee, and sfter 
the same fashion, with his comrades. 

We had accomplished perhaps one half of oar vorift, 
without the occurrence of any event deserving of niobee, 
when on a • certain occasion, feeling no dispositiog t« 
sleep, and being oppressed with the exeesaive heat uA 
confined atmos^ere of the cabin, 1 quitted my ootastbe 
eight bells were tolling, and ascended to the qllarter^l(d. 
Nothing could exceed the exquisite beauty of the 80« 
which met me there. The moon shone wiu full hitot k 
a eky perfectly cloudless, and tinged, with a k)o; ui 
wavering line of stiver, the bosom of the deep. Ik 
breexe was just sufficiently powerfU to keep the euns 
firom flapping to the nuLBtt, and to give a diractkn to tk 
tiny waves, which rose and foil lil^ the gentle heifBp 
of a virgin's booom ; whilst the quiet rash of witen ii& 
vessel's bow cut through them, was the only sound tk 
broke in upon the silence of the night. The belniBB 
stood to his post, motionlefls as a statue, .and the vDd 
lay stretched upon . the forecastle in profound akep. I 
alone, indeed, of ** the many men so beautifhl," append 
to Uve and move, and have my aenaes about me; u^ 
even I soon became as still, as if there had beeninfedk 
in the air. I sat down upon the tafferel m a state of 
delicious lassitude, such as the aspect ofthings aboot me 
wad calculated to produce ; and I gaxed abrwd overtiie 
sea, with the eye of a happy man, who b so— he sarct 
knows why, and he cares not wherefore. 

I was thus situated, not so much lost in tfaoagkn 
enjoying the blessed absence of all power of thmkiv, 
when the light step of some one approaching, ai if wn 
caution, brc^e upon njy reverie. I turned round, isd k- 
held Jackson standing at my side. The moonlig ht&^ 
strongly upon his mce at the Instant, I saw tbt^ 
features were agitated, as if some powerful paasioonR 
at work within, or that he had struggled hajd to d)^ 
such a passion, without having fully succeeded. SUrtH 
not more by the peculiar expression of his countemia 
than by the abruptness of his approach, I involon^ 
rose firom my seat, and assuming an attkode abMrt « 
defence, confronted him. ^ Jadaon," said I, ip»^ 
sharply, because wi&out consideration, ** what wm 
this 7 Have you foi^fOtten that you go at largeooljopti 
sufferance ? — how is it that yon break in thas n# 
upon thre privacy of your commanding officer 7" 

A Mtter and painral smile curled tae young ma^^ 
as I uttered those sentences. 

** No, sir," replied be, after a momentary puiSi *' 
have not fbrgntten that I go at large only by saffime^ 
I have not forgotten that I am suu to the tovett^ 
of degradation, so low indeed as to be at the m^cfd 
but no matter. I had fancied that by you, at kut, I*" 

Xded with an eye of fiivour. I had pcnaade^^ 
[uit you took some interest in the fote of a mis^ 
outcast ; and my bosom yearned towards you with t^ 
ing which my judgment hardly approved. I did wretf 
in giving admission to visions so basdess, and 1 tiaw 
you for restoring me to my senses." 

He turned round as he spoke, and was wafldaf av^ 
vdien, instantly recovering my self-possession, I cntwtw 
him to remain. 

''You are not mistaken, yovng man," said L "l^ 

ceived a lively interest in your nte when Ifii^atW^ 
and that interest oontinnes unabated up to tke pK*^ 
moment If I appeared to treat you harddf on v 




your being 
men would have done under such eircunutoncea, 
speaking without thinking." ^^ . 

The softened tone of my voice, not !«» ^»"»"*^ 
explanatory sentences, produced an intftsntaaccw *Jf 
upon Jackson. He stx^ped short, and >o<>^T!^ 
wai^ me, I saw that his eyes swam in tears^iraJ^ 
quired no trifling exertion on his part to suppro* 

"God bless you, Sir!" cried he, in *«nWoed^ 
" I had no right, humbled as I *™t to expedtMiy»^ 
of apology or explanation fixmi you; but "^JPaj 
broken. When I sought your presence, it w«|?J™V- 
firm determination of making you acquainted wiia«^ 
particular in my history. Under what ""^"^/-ij 
driven to form th»t resolution, I cannot tell; »»«»■ 
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I did : and had joa met me thua at firat I should have 
poured out my whole soul before you ; but the impulse 
has departed, and I cannot^ if I would, uaburthen this 
bursting heart of its load. At some other moment, per- 
haps, iho spell may return; but now I have no power to 
speak." He retired as he concluded this sentenoe ; and 
before I oould interpose, either by Word or gesture, to 
stop him, he had descended to hifr berth. 

I need scarcely observe that this adventure, abrupt and 

fleeting as it was, produoeed upon me an effect not less 

lively than any in which, for a long while badt, I had 

taken part It was evident enough, either that the poor 

youth laboured under an aberratk>n of intellect, — a sup- 

position to the correctness of whidi his allusion to the 

power of impulses and speUs gave at least the show of 

plausibility ; or he really was, what he professed to be, 

the child of a wayward destiny. In cither case, he could 

not fail to be an object of sincere commiseration to every 

considerate mind ; more particularly when regarded in 

-eoDnectlon with the unhappy scri^ie into which he had 

drawn himself. It was with no ordinary violence that 

I blamed my own want of self-possession, which caused 

me to check a disposition on the boy*s part to speak out; 

nor oould all the continued beauty of the night scene, 

though aided by mj own most strenuous exertions, re- 

store my equanimity. After pacing the quarter-deck, 

iherefore, for some time, not without a ikint hope that 

iie might even yet return, I determined to think no more, 

•either of the past or the ftiture, but to leave every thing 

to chance, llius reasoning, I made haste to descend the 

•companion ; and in a mood widely di^rent from that 

which possessed me when I mounted.it, I retired to my 

cot, and succeeded, after tossing about for some time, in 

falling asleep. 

It was but natural, excited as my curiosity, and, let 
me add, my sympathy had been, that I should from 
jthat time forth lay myself out for every opportunity of 
.again conversing witQ Jackson. With this view, 1 re- 
jpeatedly kept the deck, at hours both of the night and 
iday, when my companions had deserted it ; and more 
than oaeo threw myself in the young man's way so as 
that he eottld not possibly mistaike my meanin?. Day 
aflcr day, however, stole on, ai)d he persisted in the 
silence which he had hitherto maintained, it seemed, 
indeed, thait lie was really the puppet of an influence over 
"which he possessed no control whatever—or rather, that 
tiis actions sprang not, like those of other men, from 
volition, but vom fatality; &r though he had held out a 
•sort of promise that the time of disclosure, might yet 
«ome, the fulfUment of that promise appeared not to de- 
{)end upon his own choice. Not that he resumed the air 
of cold civili^« with whieh he had formerly treated me 
Jiot less than others;: on the contrary, his salutes were 
now given with kindness; and more than once he lin- 
^erea behind me, as if struggling with an inclination 
which he could not overcome; but the subject on which. 
Above all others, I was most anxioMs to be instructed, he 
sedulously avoided, never fiuJing to walk away as often 
as I referred to it. This line of ceaduct on his part, 
though it had ao effect in doing awa^ with the sympathy 
^hich had been so strongly excited w Ins ft.vour, taught 
me to adopt a less wieqmvocal maaner of showing it 1 
g^radually ceased to court his presence, and retunied to 
the habits and mode of acting which I had |ireviously 
pursued. 

To this system I pertinaciously adhered, no change 
being wrought in consequence of it in the oonduet or 
manner oflne recruit, till the joyful cry of ** Liand on llie 
lee bow t" gtare notice that our voyage was drawing fiMtl 
to its contusion. The land in question proved to be 
Cape Ortegal, the bold and precipitous ridge of which 
rises like a pillar out of the waters, and is seen for some 
time before anv of the coast adjacent becomes visihk;. But, 
tlie breeze still favouring as, as it had done for the last 
three days, other and no less attractive objects .were 
speedily discerned, and our voyage henceforth lay along 
a sea coast fertile, as the most ardent admirer of the pic- 
turesque need desire, in interesting prospects. Ihsadland, 
promontory, and bay, opened and shut upon us as we 
swept past In the back ground were seen rough and 
barren mountains, intersect here and there with lovely 
frreen vaUeyi^ through which streams of limpid water 
made their way; wmlst convent, hamlet, or solitary 
«hieling« rising from the midst of a grove of myrtle or 
f^um cestus, or occupying some spot more dear and level 
tban the rest, serred to remind us that the country, 
though apparently in no very high state of cultivation, 
was not deserted. In this manner we continued to coast 
along, till the Tagus itself lay before us; nor did we 
drop anchor tiU a Tate hour on the 15th of July, abont 
bvdf a xoiie irom the fortreas of Belcm. 



The signal having been made, almost as soon as we 
entered the nver, to prepare for immediate disembarka- 
ticm, ample opportunity was afibrded of arranging our 
baggage, and we lay down that night in readiness to step 
on dx>re as soon as the morning gun should be fired ; yet 
yoQ will easily believe me whein 1 say, that few if any 
amongst us slept sotmdly. Though our passage had 
been made in as short a space of tune as is usually re- 
quired for such voyages, we had nevertheless been long 
enough at sea to make us heartily, tired of the sameness 
of a sailor*s life; and to give to the most ordinary sights 
and sounds connected with dry land, a character which, 
seen under other circiunstances, they could scarcely have 
acquired. For my own part, 1 Hstened to the hum of 
voices and the distant rolling of carriages, with a degree 
of delight such as I had rare^ experienced before ) whilst 
the tomng of bells borne off upon the breeze, sounded in 
my ears like exquisite music* Then there were the 
thousand lights which mark the proximity of a great 
city— lights which in Lisbon rise one above the other in 
tiers, till the loftiest seem to mingle with the stars in the 
firmament ^-'Upon these I felt as if I should not grow 
weary ^ of gazing till the return of daylight had extin- 
guished them. Besides, imagination took wing, and 
carried me forward into scenes, of the nature of which I 
as yet knew nothing from practical experience* Now, 
then, my military career was begun* Now at length 
was I about to set foot upon the land of promise to every 
British soldier^ — the scene where, if laurels were to be 
^fathered at all, they ^uld not fail to be found ; and the 
ideas which rose out of that recollection were at once 
too vivid, and too complicated, to permit a thought of 
sleep, during many hours, to obtrude itself. At last, 
however, nature began to raise her voice against a fkrther 
indulgence in such speculations. All the whispers of ro- 
mance failed in keepmg drowsiness at bay ; and 1 made 
ready, about one o*clock in the morning, to follow the 
example of my comrades, by descending to the cabin* 

I had quitted my favourite station on the poop, and 
was proceeding towards the companion, when there sud- 
denly stood before me the figure of a man whom, in spite 
of the almost pitchy darkness, (for the moon had not yet 
risen) I had no difficulty in recognising as Jackson. His 
air was that of a person labouring under excessive agita- 
tion, and he held a packet in his lund, which iie presented 
to me in a hurried and abrupt manner. ** We land to- 
morrow,*^ said he, speaking m a deep and stificd tone ; 
" and the opportunity which I have sought, God knows 
how eagerly, will not now be granted. But though 1 have 
no power to speak, my mind has been free, and I have 
written th^ chief dietoils of my unfortunate story; take it 
— read it, when a convenient opportunity offers ; but re- 
member, as you value your own peace, communicate its 
contents to no one. Wliatever my fate may be, keep the 
secret inviolable ;^-betray it, were it even to save my 
life, and the same destiny whicli has governed me, will 
rule over you.^ ^ He thrust the packet into my hand as 
he spoke, and before I could so far command myself as 
to answer him, he had disappeared. I was now quite 
convinced that the poor yooth*s mind was unhinged. I 
put his manuscript into my pocket, hardly caring whether 
the opportunity to which he alluded, would ever arrive or 
or not ; and pursuing my original intention, descended 
the ladder, and went to bed. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The first grey of the morning of the 16th of July. 
1810, was just beginning to appear, when tlie report of 
an eighteen pounder from the flag ship in the Tagus, 
gave notice that the hour of disembarkation had arrived. 
It was immediately followed by a rolling of drums, and 
brayii^ of bogles, taken up from transport to transport 
throughout the fleet ; and in five minutes after, the deck 
of every vessel was crowded witli soldiers, armed, clothed 
and equipped for immediate service. Nor did any great 
while elapse, ere a numerous flotilla of bouts began to as- 
semble alongside. Into these company after company 
entered, with as much regard to order as the circum- 
stances of the case would permit ; and long before the 
sun had attained any hei|^ in the heavens, the regi- 
ment was fonaed in oolimn of companies along Uie 
beach. 

It was but natural to suppose that at least a day or 
two would be granted previous to the commencement of 
our march up the country, for the double purpose c£ re- 
freshing the men, enfoebled by a fortnight*s confmemeni, 
and enabling the officers, to provide mules and other ani- 
mals for the transport of their baggage. 

This > was, indeed, the more confidently anticipated, 
because Lord Wettington's well known policy induced 



him to spare his young troops, by keeping them as much 
as possible in the reari till they became in some degree 
inured to the climate $ but the particuiar state of a&hri 
at the present juncture was such as to set all oriKnary 
rules at defiance, and to render the bringing up of every 
disposable man to the scene of action, imperative. I need 
scarcely remind you^ that Massena was now hanging 
upon the frontier with an army of 90,000 men; that 
Ciudad Rodrigo was in a state m close siege ; and that 
the British general, wHh little more than 25,000 Brittsh, 
and about as many faalf^discipltBed Portuguese, eovdd 
bring no relief ia the garrison, being hardly competent 
to maintain his defensive position upon the Coa« Under 
these circumstances, the arrival of a fhish battalion was 
to him a matter of the first moment ; and hence every 
corps which landed was hurried forward into the interior, 
as rapidly as the strength of the men, and the movements 
of pressed bullocks, Would oJIoW* 

Like other regiments which had lately arrived, we 
were met upon the beach by a peremptory order to pass 
at once through the capital into the mterfor, intimation 
being at the same time conveyed, that such axxommoda- 
tlon as the country could afford, and we were likely to 
need, had already been provided* In consequence of this 
communication, our heavy baggage, winch, as a matter 
of course, had been brought on ^re, was again sent 
back to the ships, whilst, a fbw mules being furnished 
f^om the commissariat depot at Belem, mtch lighter ar- 
ticles as could not be dispensed with were packed upon 
them, not without some conf^ion and varions disap* 
pointmcnts to individuals. This done, the word was 
given to march, and we pushed forward, if not perfectly 
satisfied, still, upon the whole, in the higheift possible 
order. But the consequence of so much haste was, that 
of Lisbon I was permitted to see no more than a fbw of 
the wretched streets which lead from Belevn to Hm great 
northern road ; that at Soavem we made no greater 
pause than was absolutely necessary to coHcct stragglers; 
and that, passing at the same rate through Bucclros, we 
arrived in the evening, jaded and hungry, at a toU^n called 
Alenquer. Here the nisht Was spent in no very com* 
fortaUe plight ; for tlie lodging was miserable, and the 
authorities being not over and above disposed to exert 
themselves in our favour, our rations proved any thin^ 
but sufficient; nevertheless, on the morrow the march 
was resumed with (he same rapidityas at first, and for 
an entire week we were en route. Thus, by dint of ex- 
traordinary exertions, we contrived to come up with the 
divisioli to which we were attached, about noon on ths 
22d, — shaving accomplished a inarch ef upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in something lees than seven 
entire days. 

We found the division occupying a line considerably 
in advance of the main army, with its loft resting upon 
Almeida, its right upon a bend in the Coa, and covered 
in its rear by the channel of the same river. The out- 
posts, however, extended as far as certaui scattered ham- 
lets, half way between Almeida and ViUamula ; and the 
state of preparation in which both men and horses were 
kept, indicated tliat an attack Was hourly expected. As 
we arrived not in the best order imaginable, the men be- 
ing footsore to the last degree and me officers sadly dis- 
tressed for want of baggage, the general, with the con- 
sideration for which he was remarkable throughout the 
army, appointed us to a station better sheltered than that 
occupied by any other battafion under his command. 
We took possession of a fbw coltagies not far from a 
bridge which connected the opposite banks of the river 
with one another, where we were gi^'en to understand, 
that for some days at least no service on outpost, nor 
any other harassing duty, would be required at our 
hands. 

In the mean time Jackson, so fiir from deriving any 
advantage from the debarkation, had only returned, in 
consequence of it, to the condition of a dose prisoner. 
Though his case had been brought before the cotoimand- 
ing officer at the earliest oppori-unity, such liad been the 
rapidity of our movements, and so excessive the fatigue 
attendant upon them, that no leisure for investigating it 
had yet offered, and he followed the column in charge of 
the rear sfUard, at once ignorant of his ultimate destiny, 
and, to all appearance at least, indifferent respecting it 
Several fresh attempts were indeed made to obtain for 
him a free pardon, partly in consequence of the extreme 
provocation which had led to the commission of his 
crime, and partly because of the length of time which 
had seen him in confinement But our commanding 
officer, as I have already stated, was one of thftsc who 
cannot disunite the ideas of manly clemency and blame- 
able imbecility. A rigid discifAinarian, he would allow 
no circurastanoes to stand as an escuse for a breach of 
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tho grmX and fVmdamental law of subordination; and 
though ponishment might be deferred, it never failed, 
aoooer or later, to orertake the individual who, being 
under his oommand and in his power, set that law at 
defiance. Poor Jackson was doomed to become one in 
addition to many who received this stem justice at his 
hands. . The remainder of the 22d being granted to see 
after our own and our men*s comforts, a regimental 
court martial was ordered to assemble on the morrow ; 
and, as bad luck would have it, (for, under all cireum- 
staiwjes, J could not but consider the coincidence as un- 
fortunate,) of the court in question I was nominated 
president 

At the appointed hoar of Aoon, the court, consisting 
of four young subalterns, with myself^ not at that time 
a very old roan, assembled. We met together in a 
ruinous shed, one portion of which was set apart as a 
place of confinement to the disorderly ; and the prisoner 
being summoned, as well as the witnesses against him, 
the custoinarv oaths were taken, and the process began. 
There is no denying that a clearer case of mutiny was 
never brought before the cognizance of a military tribu. 
nal. A blow was inflicted by a private sentinel upon 
his officer, — to that fact twenty persons were prepared 
to swear; and though the previous provocations were 
admitted to have been both nnmerous and galling, these 
could not for a moment be received as more tJian a 
slight extenuation of so serious a crime. Even the pri* 
sdner himself attempted no denial, nor offered any ex- 
cuse for his contluct. When called upon to make his 
defence, he answered only with a brief^ declaration that 
his case needed no apology, for that he had acted upon 
an impulse which would nave driven any other person 
BO situated to a similar course. This was said in a tone 
of voice as calm and firm as if he hod been speakiog of 
matters, the issue of which could not affect him very 
deeply; and it was all that, by repeated questions, I 
succc^eded in wringiug from him. The court having 
listened to him patienllv, and, I must confess, not 
without a considerable share of commiseration, com- 
manded him to withdraw; when, each member being 
separately required to give judgment, all, one afUr ano- 
ther, pronounced him — Guilty. Finally, the severest 
sentence which it wus in the power of a regimental 
court-martial to award, was awarded against him; and 
he was condemned to receive, at such time and place 
as the commanding officer should appoint, a punishment 
of throe hundred kshes on his bare back. 

Greatly as I felt shocked when this tremendous sen- 
tence was pronounced, it was impossible for me, upon 
any grounds of injustice or cruelty, to lifl up my voice 
against it. My brother officers would have fitilcd in 
their duty, had they permitted any consideration fo- 
reign from the circumstances of the case, ks it appeared 
in evidence before them, to warp their judgment, or di- 
rect their finding; and I, as president, should have been 
equally wanting in mine, had I interfel-ed with the ex- 
ercise of their legitimnte powers, or influenced their de- 
cision. Yet it wns not without a pang of deep and 
heartfelt sorrow that I listened to their verdict, and 
procoeded, as my office required, to record it. Record 
it, however, I did, without betraying more of outward 
concern than wss exhibited by the rest ; and then there 
remsined but one men^ure to pursue, which we all 
heartily united in adopting. A recommendation to 
mercy, expressed in the most forcible terras, was ap- 
pended to the sentence of condemnation ; and something 
like a hope was excited, that it might prove not wholly 
useless. 

Armed with this important document, and carefldly 
studying, as 1 went along, every arsument which 1 
thought at all likely to af!^t his miud, I hurried off to 
the coloners quarters, whom I found engaged, appa- 
rently in earnest conversation, with Captain Fletcher. 
This was an omen so unfavourable, that in spite of mv 
best exertions to pxevent it, I found much of^ the conn- 
dence which had animated me by the way, evaporate ; 
yet I determined so show myself not less the strenuous 
advocate of a youth who appeared to possess no friend 
in the regiment except myself. My business was no 
soqner made known, than Captain Fletcher rose to 
withdraw. God knows, — ^perhaps I do them wrong,— 
but I fancied then, and 1 fancy now, that he threw a 
significant look over his shoulder, just as he was quit- 
ting the apartment, and that it was answered by a look 
not less -significant from the colonel ; and the ideas to 
which the suspicion gave rise, were hot very favourable 
to freedom of speech. Nevettheless, 1 performed my 
task ; if not as eloquently as I intended, at all events 



forcibly and strenuously, though, as it very soon appear- 
ed, to little purpose. 

'*You have a perfect right,'* Captain Chakoi,*'aaid 
the colonel, ^ to lay before me both the sentence and 
the recommendation of the court ; nor do I blame you 
fbr using your best eloquence in the priaoner*s favour. 
But it remains fbr me to decide, how &r clemency can 
be here judiciously exercised 4 and you may rest satis- 
fied that, in coming to that decision, 1 shall be guided 
entirely by my own sense of propriety.*' 

Ha bowed as he uttered these worm ; and takmg the 
hint as it was intended to be Uken, 1 withdrew, leaving 
behind me every ray of hope that poor Jackson would 
escape degradation. I was not deceived in this painful 
foreboding : in an hour or two after, the sergeant of the 
day brought the orderly book, as usual, to my quarters ; 
I hastily opened it, and the first announcement which 
met my eye, was this: "The regiment will parade to- 
morrow morning at seven o*clo<£, in heavy marching 
order, to witness the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial carried into executiori.** 

I shut the book in indescribable disgust, and feeling 
incapable of supporting any society, cren that of my 
brother officers, I walked into the open air, without 
knowing or oaring where chance might lead me. 

I wandered on for some time, in a state of high and 
painful excitement, cursing sometimes the extreme ee- 
verity of my commander^i temper, sometimes the bad- 
heartedness of Fletcher, and not less often the rashness 
of the young recruit, till I reached, without being 
aware of it, the edge of the precipitous cliff which on 
the northern side overhangs the Coa. Arrested thus 
suddenly in my course, I could not fail to look around ; 
and the scene which opened upon me was suffieient to 
dispel, at least for the moment, every feeling besides 
that of intense and speechless admiration. Immediate- 
ly beneath me ran the river— a brawling and noisv 
mountain stream; forcing its way through a narrow val- 
ley, which was closely hemmed in on either hand by 
rocks of gigantic dimensions. OvOf the faces of these 
were scattered detached clumps of dwarf oak and 
mountain ash, which, pushing themselves forward from 
every fissure, gave to the entire valley the appearance 
of an old forest thinned by time, or perhaps by human 
industry, but still retaining a considerable share of its 
pristine character. Around me, again, was an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, the wood broken in upon here 
and there by some beetling crag which reared its bald 
front high above the surrounding foliage ; whilst of the 
residence of man, or prooft of hit recent labour and 
handy work, not a trace, from the spot which I then occu- 
pied, could be discovered. To complete the wild magnifi- 
cence of the specUcle, the last ra^ of a setting sun were 
streaming over a bold ridge, which girdles in the well- 
known Guarda pass; and the whole wilderness was 
glowing in the full yellow blaze, which in this climate 
generally precedes the brief twilight The effect of all 
this, bursting upon me, as it did, without any previous 
warning, was one which up to the present time i have 
not forgotten. In an instant, every source of care and 
annoyance ceased to operate ; and I stood gazing about, 
in the full enjoyment of feelings which such a scene, 
and such a scene alone, is capable of exciting. 

It was now almost for the first time since ho put it 
into niy hand, that the recollection of Jackson's packet 
occurred to me. Blaming myself, I hardly knew why, 
for my inattention, 1 thrust my hand into my pocket, 
and there, sure enough, it was, just as I received it on 
board of ship. There could not be a more convenient 
opportunity, nor a place more fitting, for the perusal of 
a narrative, concerning the nature of^hich I had already 
pretty well made up my mind; so, sitting down under an 
ash, I broke the seal, and began it. As I htfve fiiithfully 
preserved it, and have it still about me, I think it better 
to read the whole than make any attempt to detail its 
substance ; for though the latter might serve very well 
the purpose of my present narrative, it could not con- 
vey to you any idea of the character or disposition of 
the writer. 

JACKSON'S NARRATIVE. 

**' By what secret and irresistible influence I am im- 
pelled to make a confident of you, I know not It is 
true, that, from the moment when we first met, you 
have appeared to feci an interest in my fiivour ; nor have 
I forgotten the kind and generous manner in which you 
warned me of the consequences of the rash step which 
I was about to take ; neither has your marked delicacy 
of conduct, since I came as a prisoner immediately un- 
d^r your oommand escaped my observation. But these 
things furnish no rational reason why I should disckae 



my shame to yon; they would rather had ne, vml 
master of my own actions, to ooaceal it I im tnt, hot. 
ever, master of my own actioos. Tliere Isa fianeopi 
me-^a terrible and deadly curse, whicb opentsi uiQ 
moments of my sleeping and waking exi»U9»es^«fakh 
has redooed me to wmU 1 am — a common ioMisr,-Hriiich 
has driven me to the commission of a eriiue, briimi 
debaaiog punishment in its train,-— which conpm w, 
in apite of strenmms exertions to the*eoDtrtry,toiliid 
forward as a witness against mysalt; and whid) «i!] 
never cmwe to work upon my heart, and totkape Htik 
tenor of my movements, tiH that heart cease to bat, nd 
these Kmbsbe incapable of motion. 

** I am the son, the only son, nay the onlj cfaiUjoTi 
gentleman of proud lineage and considerable fbrtQne,b 
tho north of England. His name it would litlk iGi^ 
rest you to be told ; and doomed as I am to be the pilk- 
lisher of my own disgrace, I wift not bring iiipy 
upon others by repeating it. Let it suffice to Tot&t, 
that the estate to which 1 was once heir, came ktrit 
fiimily at the Conquest, and that it has descend^! 
lineal succession, from fkther to son, firom its first pa 
sessor, to him — who does not now hold it 

** Of the mannef in which my early years wereifai, 
f entertain but a vague and indistinct recoUecti«& i 
remember something, indeed, of a lovely aod aomi 
woman, to whom I was taught by those aboai ok t> 
look as my mother. I remember, or rather 1 fascj m. 
I remember, how she used to take. me on ber ki»e,d 
cover my eheek with kisses, whilst tears rolfed d«va 
her own ; and either memory, or the report of otkn, 
when heard, or wfiere repeateid, I know sitAr-fnak 
me with an occasiof^al picture of the same Imfiif^ 
woman, pining like one broken-hearted, and ftda^i 
her youth. cSiiserve, that I do not assert tbe« tk -^ 
as facts ; they may be more illusions of 017 o«i Ac 
dered fancy ; in all probability they are so; Tel!? ■ 
they are at this moment as clear and palptbk a b 
scene of my own arrest on a recent occasioo. m ^ 
late conforence on the quarter deck. Whether tirr k 
realities or dreams, is, however, a matter oCnowsutL 
My mother died long before I had attaiued loiaK: 
age to value her good qualities, or to miss ber sttestin 
and 1 was left, when little more than aa ia&fit,ts:ii 
care of my father. 

** I know not how to trust myaelf in dnwisf 1^ 
tnre of the only parent whom I have ever koowD. i^ 
he was kii)d in hia manner towards me, I etnoct f^*' 
ture to say ; at least his kindness was not so H^i^ 
as to win upon the attachment of a boy natural); n? 
hearted, or to make me forget that ( had lea^ 
seen my mother weep, when be aod she iiui '(^ 
alone together. It is true that fow days pateed.ir' 
least during which he was disengaged, withoatKi«t> 
ing him. Occasionally, too, he would brio^ mett^. 
and when I was old enough to ride he gave mei |t«. 
on which 1 was permitted to scamper wherever I <^ 
provided only 1 returned home before dark. Yd<a 
his manner uniformly cold and austere; I caiaiotM' 
to my recollection so much as one kiss fronted 
and as to a God blese you ! — the expressioo otm» 
caped him. No, no. no ! it was not in blesnn| t^^ 
took the name of Ood in his mouth ; — it wu fcn^ 
more tremendous and more certain purpose. 

** Atan age as early as is usual in like ctGe^.l'" 
sent to a preparatory school, from whence I wis io^ 
tinte removed to Eton. Here, in the society of It^* 
my own standing, several happy years were s^* 
happy indeed, tint the impression which tbey !»'«'' 
upon my mind, can be erased only by death. Stnf 
to say, however, the vacations, which broo^t to i^*'' 
■o many anticipations of delight, were ahvajs l»''S^*. 
me with sorrow. I had no home; that is IohtJ 
home, which I loved ; for though 1 delighted in ^ 
sports, and the means of gratifying that pro?^ 
were abundantly within my reach, there wat foa^'^ 
in the air of——, which invariably chilled oe * 
drew near it The troth is, that I did not i^ 
not love my father. I feared him; he wut^JBtt^ 
fbared: — cold, austere, fWrmal ; proud of ha ^ 
equally proud of his own attainments; of a teaf^' 
irritable, in the ordinary acceptation of titat trra.J 
easily offended, ntid ignorant how to forgive: 90^^* 
even his own son couid not love, however modi fn^ 
reverence, or rather dread him. Besides, mjj*^ ' 
one of those whom no arguments, no eDtreatie>» b^' 
tjyes, even of self-interest, could divert fhnntl^J^ 
which he had once made up bis mind to pV^fvff 
set his heart upon any object, and the whote «wtt^ 
it offered iu exchange, oocdd not purchase liiir^ 
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menl of tNat object; difficulties, should such occur, on- 
ly served to goad him to farther exertions. Nur was it 
in essentials only that this unbending temperament 
displayed itself; it reached even to th6 most minute 
details of domestic life : it operated even in his distribu- 
tion of his own time, and had full iuHuence over my 
proceeding which dared not take a direction in the 
slightest degree at variance from the channel which he 
had marked out for them. Between my fatlier and myself 
there was not so much as the pretence of confidence. 
He never consulted nie in any thin?, whether relating 
to myself or others ; ho never spoke to me of family 
matters, ancient or modern ; and he gave me no encour- 
agement to communicate my feelings to him with the 
freedom which a son should always experience in the 
presence of his father. On the contrary, tlie little in- 
tercourse that passed between us, was uniformly distant 
and chilling, — like that which is sometimes kept up by 
a guardian towards his ward, provided no ties of blood 
bind them one to another, but bearing no semblance 
whatever to that free communion of soul, mind, and 
feeling, which, if it exist any where, might bo expected 
to exist between a parent and a child. 

** in the sooiely of such a man, it was impossible that 
I could find any enjoyment, and to his society 1 was, 
when at home, almost exclusively confined; for the pe* 
ouliarities of my &ther*s temper were such, that few of 
his neighbours kept up with him more than a distant or 
fornDol aoquaintanca. Onoe or twice a year a stately 
dinner was prepaied,at which some half dozen country 
gentlemen would make their appearance; but these 
meetings always passed off heavily at the time, and they 
led to no fkmiliar intercourse afterwards. Indeed, my 
father was manifestly neither loved nor courted by any 
one. His very servants and tenants avoided him as ot- 
ten as they could ; and when that was impossible, the v 
stood before him in undisguised alarm. Whence all 
this arose I am unable even to conjecture, for of his 
early history I never heard a syllable; and unless some- 
thing more extraordinary occurred in his youth than 
took place since my memory serves, there was certainly 
no adequate reason for it. 

^^ I had removed from Eton, after going through the 
regular course, and had kept a few terms at Cambridge, 
when that event befell upon whicli the whole of my fu- 
ture fortunes were doomed to turn. 

** It was on a beautiful evening in June, that with 
fedings widely diffisrent firom those whieh I could have 
wished to experience, I found myself approaching' the 
place of m^ nativity. There were no pleasing recollec- 
tions associated with that lonelv and desolate mansion. 
Its great empty halls and half furnished apartments, 
through which the voice of mirth and revelry never 
echoed, its lonff passages and dreary corridors, where 
the sound of a rootsiep would have startled hod it reached 
the ear, rose with no very agreeable colours before my 
view ; and when I considered that amid this solitude the 
whole of a tedious summer must be passed, I could not 
avoid shuddering at the prospect. I was in this mood, 
when a sudden stopping of the horses induced me to sit 
forward in the chaise for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause. There was no possibility of mistaking the prin- 
cipal objects about me. I recognised at once the beech 
grove that skirted the park, and the commencement of 
the long avenue which led up to the mansion ; but in 
minuter details a change hod occurred, which set all my 
surmises and calculations at defiance. The lodge, which, 
when I lost entered it, was more than half unroofed and 
in ruins, presented now the appearance of a neat and 
comfortable cottage ; it was newly thatched, glazed, and 
whitewashed, and a spot of ground tastefully laid out in 
cultivation lay behind it ,In like manner the pillars and 
gates had undergone a thorough repair; the palings 
seemed to have l^en lately renewed; and the very graiss 
and weeds which used to overgrow the drive, had afi dis- 
appeared. Instead o^ the slatternly dame, likewise, by 
whom I was accustomed to be met here, a pretty country 
girl, about ten or twelve years old, threw open tlie gate, 
and dropped a curtesy as the choise rolled through, with 
the grace of one accustomed to the office. I need scarcely 
say that all this excited in me no Httlo amazement ; but 
if J experienced surprise at the aspect of things in Uiem- 
sclves so unimportant, ray astonishment increased ten- 
fold, when other and still greater changes appeared. 

" As I approached the house, I became at every step 
more and mqre aware, that a complete revolution must 
have taken place in my father's style of Uving. The 
lawn, of which my most remote recollection presented 
no other picture than of a rough and neglected plot of 
gr4S5, was now mowed with the utmost care, and taste- 



fully adorned at different points with clumps of flower- 
ing shrubs and ornamental evergreens. A light wire 
fence protected it from the approach of the sheep, 
which m former days were accustomed to browse up to 
the very windows ; and a wicket composed of the same 
materials admitted us to a well cleaned gravel walk, 
which extended in front of the main entrance. Then 
again, on looking up towards the house itself^ I beheld 
that the shutters of every window were open, that the 
fVames had been lately pointed, and the glass universally 
repaired, and that an air of comfort was cast over the 
entire exterior, such as I had never seen it wear until 
now. By this time the carriage had stopped, and the 
postilion having rung the beL', ue hall d<*or was opened 
by a servant in a neat morning livery; who, though 
manifestly unacquainted with my name and circumstan- 
ces, civilly requested me to walk in. I followed the 
lacquey, not Uke one entering his father's house, but Uke 
a stranger in a place unknown to him ; and truly the 
aspect of every thing had undergone a revolution so 
complete, that I almost doubted whether the case were 
not really so. 

** I was conducted through the entrance hall, in tlie 
furnishing and decoration of which I found it difficult to 
trace out any resemblance to the cheerless and uncom- 
fortable vestibule, so fiuniliar to my early years. Every 
thing was changed : handsome mahogany cnairs, marked 
with the family arms, had taken the place of the antique 
oaken benches which formerly stood here; a mosaic 
pavement had supplanted the slabs ; marble tables stood 
here and there ; and a stove of the newest construction 
held out a promise of warmth and comfort in the winter. 
Then, again, there were elegant folding doors, which cut 
off the outer from the inner hall, — a distinction which 
till of late had not been recognised ; — and If the garnish- 
ing of the outer compartment sufficed to excite my 
amazement, much more forcibly was that feeling roused 
by what I beheld in the inner. Rich carpets covered 
the flod^ : gilded lamps hung from the ceiling ; and the 
great oaken staircase leading up to the lodging rooms, 
which hegan here, had received a polish, bright as the 
art of man could bestow, upon it But greater wonders 
than even these awaited me. 

** We had by this time reached the door of the draw- 
ing-room, when the servant, as a preparatory step to 
throwing it open, demanded mj name. I was so con- 
founded that I could not contrive to stammer it out so 
as to be understood; and the man, mistaking my words, 
ushered me in under some apeUation, the sound of which 
I have fbrgotten. I walked forward ; hut my surprise 
amounted to positive stupefaction, when there arose to 
meet me— not my &ther, but a lady, beautiful as an angel, 
young, elegant, gracefhl in every motion, with eyes mat 
did not look, but speak — ay, sir, speak words — plain in- 
telligible words-— ^lark, large, brillionf, surmounted with 
long lashpSi^ which softened, whilst they took not away 
from, the variable expression of the orbs beneath them. 
But I must command myself— so let that pass. 

** In what manner I received the salutation of the 
stranger, I cannot tell ; only I remember, that when I 
made an effort to speak, my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth, and I stood like one rooted to the spot by 
some sudden spell, or frozen into stone. The lady seemed 
surprised at my emotion, I even fancied that she became 
alarmed, for she uttered something in a hurried tend, 
the purport of which 1 could not comprehend, and made 
a movement as if to retire ; but before she could carry 
that resolution into eflnsct, a door which communicated 
between the saloon and tlie library was thrown open, and 
my father entered. The sight of him recalled me in- 
stantly to mv senses. I advanced to receive the hand 
which he held out ; and in the next instant, the whole 
mystery around me was explained. 

"'You are welcome home again, Qiarles,' said my 
father, with more than usual kmdness in his tone: *I 
dare say the aspect which things have assumed since yen 
were last-here, has caused you no little astonishment; 
yet I am willing to hope, tnat astonishment is not the 
only feeling likely to be roused. Charlotte, my love,* 
continued he, turning to the lady, * permit me to intro- 
duce to you my son, wHom you will find, I inaat, an 
agreeable companion at moments when I may be unaUe 
to enjoy your society. Charles, in this lady you see 
one who is entitled, by every tie of moral obUgation, to 
your respect and affection. She has consented to make 
me the happiest of men : and she now stands towards 
you in the relation of a mother.' 

** * A mother !* cried I, staggering back, as if struck 
by some sudden and deadly blow : * A mother ! Is this 
lady, then, ^our wife V 

** * Yes, SIT,* repUed my fkther, in his old tone of as- 



perity ; * this lady is my wife. Is there any thing so 
very remarkable in that circumstance, as that you should 
not be able to comprehend it 7* 

** * No, sir, no— not exactly so,' said I, scarcely know* 
ing what I said : * but the intelligence has come upon 
me so suddenly — I knew not that any such step was in 
contemplation — that, in short, I know not what to say^ 
except that your announcement has perfectly amazed me.* 

*** I see no reason why it should produce that effect,* 
replied he : * there is nothing so very startling in the 
fact, that a man who has spent twenty years in solitude 
should become weary of living alone, or that he should 
ally himself with one every way worthy of his esteem 
and affections.* 

"This was spoken coldly and dcliberatfely, with an 
emphasis of which I could not mistake the purport; yet 
I answered it by observing, that I had received no inti- 
mation of the intended change ; and that his silence on 
such a subject surprised me more, than the line of con^ 
duct which he had seen fit to pursue. 

" ' I was not aware,* replied he in a sarcastic tone, 
into which he knew well how to throw the very gall of 
bitterness, * that I had ever given you cause to regord 
yourself as the arbiter of my destinies. I have not been 
m the habit of soliciting your advice on indifferent mat- 
ters, and should scarody think of desiring it on an oc 
cosion like the present But enough of such discussion 
— 1 have told you how this lady and yourself ore con- 
nected ; it remains for you to beliave towards her as that 
connection demands.* 

" X had by this time recovered in some degree from 
my agitation, and turned towards my mother-in-law, 
with me intention of offering an opology fi>r the strange, 
ness of my beliaviour. She trembled violently, — whether 
from fear, or mere embarrasment, it was, of course, im- 
possible for me to tell ; whilst her respiration appeared 
to go on with difficulty, and her colour went wad came 
like clouds over the face of the moon on a stormy nightv 
By degrees, however, the awkwardness of manner in- 
separable from so extraordinary an introduction, de- 
parted. She recovered the calm and placid air which 
disthiguished her when she rose to bid me welcome ; and 
the ease which marked her gestures, as well as tlie readi- 
ness with which we entered into conversation, soon jHro- 
duced the happiest effect upon mo. In five minutes every 
thing awkward in our first meeting was forgotten, and 
we behaved towards each other, as persons in our situa- 
tion might be expected to behave. 

**It was now that I found leisure to cast my eyca 
round upon the apartment in which we were sitting; 
and there, as well as elsewhere, I saw that a perfect re- 
volution had occurred. The ancient cane-backed chairs 
and sofas had been displaced to make room for couches 
covered with the costUest silks ; rose wood tables, richly 
inlaid, were scattered here and there in elegant confil' 
sion; splendid pier glasses filled up the recesses, and 
curtains of the finest stufifs ornamented the windows i 
whilst even the paper upon the walls, as well as the 
painting on the roof and pannels, had all been renewed 
in the most expensive and brilliant manner. Nor was it 
in the saloon alone that the hand of improvement had 
been at work. There was not an apartment in the 
house, from the servants* hall to the nursery, which had 
not undergone some change ; whilst all that were in any 
degree conspicuous, as well in the sleeping as in the 
livmg compartmentt had been entirely remmishcd. I 
cannot pretend to describe the effect which this change 
produced upon me. That it was for the better, I felt, 
and acknowledged ; yet, with the peryerseness of human 
nature, there were moments when the absence of this or 
that long remembered piece of lumber stirred up in me 
a sensation, of which I did not imagine that a cause so 
trifling could have been productive. In like manner, it 
was with no ordinary pam that I observed, that, of the 
faces of the domestics who went and came about us, not 
one was familiar. The old servants, Uke the old furni 
ture, had all been dismissed, to make way for others — 
more sightly, peihaps, and more submissive, but whether 
superior in the essentiab of honesty and fidelity, might 
well be doubted. These things cut deeply. For the 
first day or two, indeed, the effect of them was such as 
to render me but Uttle disposed to court the society either 
of my fiither or his bride ; nqr was it till I hod boen 
nearly a week at home, that the former thought fit to 
make me in any degree acquainted with the origin and 
progress of his new connection. 

** There was little in the slory to interest roe at the 
moment; there is still less that deserves record now. 
Charlotte Howard was an orphan, tha pennyless niece 
of one of our noigbboiirs, on wnose boun^ she absc^utdy 
depended. Having lately returned from school, she at- 
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tracted mj father** notice, during a visit which he hap- 
pened to pay to her uncle ; and as be found her not more 
beautiful than amiable and accomplished, he made a ten- 
der of his hand. Charlotte was bareljr eighteen, my fathei^ 
ibrty-nine ; but, to counterbalance this difference m their 
agef , she was portionless, whilst he was understood to be 
immen^y rich. My father did not state how much he 
owed to tiie lady*s personal predilection, how much to 
the persuasions of her guardian: on that head, he wisely 
lefl me to judge for myself; but the result was, that 
about six weeks previous to the commencement of the 
long VBoation, he led her, a weeping and bashful bride, 
to me altar. Yes ; he used the word bashful, as if her 
reluctance were merely fiiigned, — as if she, a girl, artless, 
innocent, gay, lovely, relt no more than the ordinary coy- 
ness of a maiden so situated, in giving her hand to one — 
fiut no matter. He admitted that she wept — he did not 
say how she wept — he did not even allude to the hot 
scalding tears of utter misery, whose fountain lies in the 
innermost soul, and which run over only when hope is 
blighted £ar ever. No no ; I was encouraged to conjure 
up an image of modest dew drops— of one or two tears 
cheated £rom the eye, more through the power of mo- 
mentary excitement than by the influence of sorrow. 
How different was all this firom the truth ! 

**■ Well, the bride was carried off to the metropolis, 
where, amidst the gaiety of a London life, her first les- 
sons in the duties of the married state were learned. In 
the mean while all those changes in and about the park, 
which had so powerfully affected me, were wrought; 
and only one fortnight previous to my return, the happy 
pair took possession of their renovated mansion. Such 
IS the substance of a conversation which I held with my 
fiither, on a certain day after dinner, to which I listeneNd 
as to something neither very agreeable nor very interest- 
ing. How deeply did I deceive myself, in regarding it 
as devoid of interest 

" I know not whence it arose, but* I experienced to- 
wards my mother-in-law, about this time, a feeling which 
I could not describe, but which tempted me as much as 
possible to shun her company, particularly when no other 
persons chanced to be by. Not that I ever thought of her 
with aversion. To Iook upon that countenance, to be- 
hold the varied and glowing expression of those eyes, 
yet entertain towards the being whose eyes met mine, 
any thing in the most remote degree akm to aversion, 
was impossible. On the contrary, I never beheld her 
without admiration, the deepest, ^e most intense. I 
never listened to the music of her voice, without a de- 
light such as no other sound in nature could produce. 
I never thought of her when ajxscnt, without a degree of 
interest painral indeed, but painful only from its excess. 
Yet I avoided her, as if there had been a pestilence in 
her breath, and a pollution in her touch. It was not 
oflen that I endeavoured to account for this ; but when I 
did, images arose, humiliating and distressing, of the sort 
of tie which had brought us acquainted, anu held us to- 
gether. I could not bear to think of her as my father's 
wife — as one whom I was bound to approach with de- 
ference, and look upon with respect ; yet I felt that to 
regard her only as the beautiful and innocent gfirl, and 
to treat her like a sister or a friend, would at once dis- 
please the man to whom I was indebted for my being, 
and infi'inge, seriously and improperly, upon the usages 
of society. Many days therefore elapsed, ere we could 
'be said to know moro of each other*s tastes and linbits 
than was disclosed at the moment of our first introduc- 
tion : — well would it have been for both, had this just 
and cautious reserve been persevered in. 

" With his state of celibacy, my father had, it appeared, 
put «.«ff that morose and haughty humour which kept him 
at a distanee f^om all his neighbours. Repeatedly since 
their return firom London, hnul the new married couple 
thrown open their doors to ga^ parties, and the old walls 
had more than once rimg agam to the tones of singing 
and minstrelsy. So exoeUent a custom was not to be in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the heir of the lordship ; on 
the contrary, I was given to understand that, in honour 
of my visit, the entire neighbourhood had been invited to 
an entertainment, whidi was to exceed in splendour and 
elegance every thing of the kind which had fer many 
years taken place in this part of the country. With what 
absolute indifference I listened to the announcement! 
What were gaiety or splendour to me ? I had become all 
at once the most humiliated and self-condemned of hu- 
man beings. All the glories of an Eastern palace, had 
they hem spread out tofore me, would have failed to ex- 
cite any pleasurable emotion. Nay, I pined for the 
gloom wldofa was now dispelled for ever, and looked 
back with regret upon the very state of existence which 
was Qoce the source of my rooet serious repining. What 



fickle creatures are we, even at the best! how little may 
our very tastes and desires be calculated upon ! 

The day of gala came in its course, and brought 
with it a crowd <» guests of all ages, of both sexes, and 
of every rank — fi^m the proud wearer of the earPs coro- 
net, down to the simple commoner. Nothing could ex- 
ceed tlie hospitable urbanity of my father ; and the gen- 
tle attentions of his bride to all within her reach, were 
beyond measure gratifying. Then, again, as to the ban- 
quet — no luxury which earth, air, or water could produce, 
was wanted. The choicest wines were passed round with 
exuberant liberalitjr ; a crowd of servants in rich liveries 
prevented every wish; and the glare of golden lamps 
was reflected back by a profusion of massive plate, under 
which the table and sideboards groaned. Next followed 
the dance, the conversazione, the promenade, relieved 
and interrupted.from time to time by bursts of the most 
exquisite music, till every sense seemed deadened by the 
multiplied sources of enjoyment, with which it was not 
so much supplied as sated. And how was I affected by 
all thb? I looked on with the vacant stare of a spectator 
at a show which he understands to be delusive and un- 
real. I appeared, indeed, to mingle, like the rest, in 
every amusement ; 1 even gazed round upon the faces of 
mj ntther^s guests, seekinj? for one on which my eye 
nlight repose so much as for a moment But I found 
none. Many fiiir countenances there were, — ^laughing, 
lively, happy countenances,-— such as meet us in our 
dreams, when these are most pleasing, and leave a trace 
behind them when we awake. But before my eye that 
night they passed like shadows. There was but one 
countenance on which I could endure to gaze — and that 
one was — ^my mother. Heaven ! what u profanation of 
the term. Charlotte Howard, the dark eyed lively girl of 
eighteen, my mother ! — she, who was by two fiul years 
my junior, — ^wlio ^miled upon me, not with the haughty 
glance of a superior, but with the mild beseeching look 
of one who saw my agitation, and would have calmed it 
had she possessed the power, — who seemed to court, not 
to demand my notice, as if she needed support from me. 
and would have taken it as a boon ! — Could I think of 
her as my mother ? No ; I never beheld her in that light ; 
I could not think of her in that fashion. I was cold and 
distant towards her, it is true — cold in my manner, dis- 
tant in my address ; but neither my coldness nor distance 
proceeded from that jealous aversion with which, as my 
step-mother, I might have been supposed to regard her. 
I shrank from her, because I already felt that I dared 
not trust myself near her ; — ^yet my eyes followed her 
every movement, as if there were a spell upon them, 
which not all my efforts would suffice to break. 

** At last she sat down to her harp. Though I had been 
upwards of a fortnight under the same roof with her, I 
had never yet heard her sing or play ; for my fether en- 
tertained no taste for music, and 1 did not presume to 
solicit that she would perform for my ^ratification. I 
was sitting at the moment alone in a distant comer of 
the saloon, pretending fatigue, which in reality I did not 
experience, that I might escape for a few minutes from 
the toil of makin? myself agreeable, or supporting a con- 
versation in which I took no interest Of all the objects 
in the passing pageant, I beheld but her alone ; and when 
there was a ^fl of silence, I held my very breath, lest its 
sound should interrupt it How gracefully slie stretohed 
her fiur round arm over the instrument! — with what 
taste she swept the chords as a prelude to her song ! and 
then striking a few bold notes by way of symphony, she 
raised her eyes as if to ask for inspiration from on high. 
In an instant, her countenance was lighted up, and there 
burst from her a gush of sweet sounds, so mellow, so 
true, so plaintive, yet so powerful, that Uie most insensible 
could not listen without visible emotion. For me, I was 
entranced. All power of motion was taken away from 
me ; I tried to draw near to her, but could jiot — 1 was 
spell-bonnd, as if by the voice of an angeL 

** There was no mstantaneous burst of applause when 
that sweet wild song ended. The efl«ct produced by it 
was beyond the compass of words ; it was felt, but could 
not be expressed. Men listened, as they are accus- 
tomed to do for the echo that foUows notes which come 
to them over water, and they seemed disappointed when 
no echo was heard ; but if an irresistible impulse check- 
ed them at first, a universal murmur of delight gave 
evidence, as soon as the charm had dissolved, that their 
silence arose from intensity of admiration, and that 
there is no tribute so pure, or so real, as that which 
cannot be expressed. Charlotte appeared distressed by 
the very plaudite which were intended to give her plea- 
sure. She rose, blushing deeply, from her instrument, 



^ther. ^t that instant her eye caaght mine: ybt 
tne expression of my gaSe miglit be, I knev not; dnbt 
lees it VI as the same which bad acoooptiiied enry 
glance that I cast upon her that night; bot it produtd 
a vivid, and« as I could not but obMrve, a punroltfl^ 
upon her. Her colour fled, and she grew prie u dctt^ 
then again the blood rushed to her cheek with iwsnmi 
violence; her breathing became soddsaly intermpH 
and she staggered as if threatened with a fit I m 
her condition, and sprang forward to assist her; IntW. 
fore I could reach the spot, her self-eomnumd bid n. 
turned. * I thank ydu,* said she, in a low tone, ud witJi 
a smile beauti^l but melancholy ; ' I am better not, it 
was only a momentary faintness, occasioned bythetni 
of the room. But how is it that you keep so modi iptit^ 
added she, speaking more easily, and resomiogitiin 
her naturally cheerful manner : * I have obierred jn 
withdraw more than once, as if the fatigos wen to 
great for you ; or it may Jm that you difliLe dtod^^ 
isitsor 

*» *No, no,* replied I hurriedly; 'on the oootKyJ 
delight in it; and as to my health, it never wu an 
sound, nor were my spirits ever higher. May 1 c» 
viooe you of my taste for dancing by requeitiBg Iki 
honour of your band 7 or— ^* and I was toBickni,a 
I uttered the last half of the sentence, that mjtoMtf 
voice, no less than my assumed gaiety, fei-'ik 
allowable in us, circumstanced as we are, to dm 
together 7" 

•• *0h, surely,* answered riie calmly ; ' why nol? W» 
win lead off this dance, if you please, and joo rials 
lect the figure.' 

*« We did so ; but there was madness in Un eatiR 
proceeding, — glaring, palpable madness. We duee^ 
at least I danoed — ^Iike one who knew net wbfttk k 
slept or were awake ; and more than once 1 bbdml 
in the very figure which I had myself ooDteitd k 
choose. Our hands, as a matter of necessity, freqioitl; 
met; as often as this occurred, a thrill pssMd tbofS 
me like a shock of electricity, and my very bnio ma 
confusedly. At last we gamed the bottom of I&e*t» 
and she rallied me, not however without a yiaUi^ 
on my forgetfuloess. I tried to answer in Ik hk 
strain of badinage, but my effariB proved vaxti^ 
and I felt that to remain where I was any Ioog«,f« 
retain my senses, was hopeless. I rose ftomltow* 
on which we had sat down, and complaining of >n^^ 
den indisposition, prepared to withdraw. *Good'' 
then you are really ill,* exclaimed she, in a voice i 
emotion; Und I have thoughtlessly induced yos id • 
that which has increased your indisposition.* 

•• * Not so,' replied I, struggling hard tospp«»^! 
* it is a trifling headache, which a fow moa»ea\»^f^ 
will remove. I will retire beyond the sound rfi* 
fbr a while, and return again when I feel better^vi 
walked away as I spoke. 1 opened the doorof tfc«» 
loon, but before I closed it again, kicked romi » 
stood as I had quitted her. in an attitude of taxNtrtf 
alarm : her eye had followed my movement*, u^J^ 
it met mine, not designedly, but by instinct. God! iv 
a look was that ! I felt it in my heart, my 8oai,a7^ 
it stirred up thoughts, which, had they conliiw* 
burn but a moment longer, must have driyen i*J 
insanity. I saw it ever after in my waking "^ 
in my sleeping dreams; at midnight and at noonaj' 
was equally before me. Yet what was the \aDp^ 
that it spoke ? I could not tell ; I did not dare to «* 
I read in it something which I desired to r«i F 
which, having read, I would have given worMf w*^ 
have observed. 1 ran with the step of a maniac to s?^ 
chamber ; I closed the door, locking and I"'*"*! '*'^ 
affaliist some deadly enemy : and I revisited w ^ 
of fbstivity that night no more. 

♦* It was late on the folk)wing morning ^^ 
breakfast bell rang. On obeying ite siimmoDa.i»* 
that most of the gueste of the prtceding •'•■"j[2 
gone, but that several still remained. All «P?'f[ 
jaded as a matter of course ; a night of rewlry Mj 
fails to bring in a morning of languor; botes n«» 
fatigue produced so marked an eroctas opoo oyj^ 
and his bride. The former, tboufth maniibitly •^ 
gling to wear the smooth brow of one at |»* ^ 
himself and with every one around him, ^^''JJtJj ,,j 
ways repress a frown which told a tale of i^^^Tr^ 
fering either in body or mind ;— the hOter waa *^ 
thoughtfiil, silent, and uneasy,— and the "i*^,^^ 
as her efforts to appear otherwise were tooPJJJ^L, 
escape detection. I had done nothing to prod*J 

other can** 



and made as if she intended to cross the saloon to a spot effects. No, no; if there were other ^f^^Lk|^ 
where a group of gay loungers were congregated to- 1 bodily fatigue for the embarrassment which o^. 
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itself in the manner of Ibe new-married couple, no blame 
ooold poMiblj attach to me. Yfbj then did my con- 
science Btiog me 7 or rather, why did the suepicion arise 
It all, that Uiere were other causes befides that which 
both avowed, and which all but myself appeared to ad- 
roit 7 I bluabed internally as these questions occurred, 
and, having hastily concluded my meal, 1 walked abroad 
to commune with my own heart in the solittide of the 
park. 

^When I reached the houM, the hall clock was 
striking a third quarter ; and on looking up, I perceived 
that the dinner hour was ckwe at hand. I hurried off 
to my own apartmenC ; but before I reached it, sounds 
smote upon my ear, which caused me unconsciously to 
stop. It was necessary, in order to reach my o^n, that 
. I should pass my father's dressing room, the door of 
which happened to be ajar. Heaven knows, there is no 
character so contemptible in my eyes as that of an eves- 
dropper; nor am 1 conscious that in taking the step 
which I took then, I incurred the guilt — ror guilt it 
surely is— of seeking to pry into the secrets of others ; 
but there was a magic in Charlotte's voice which I never 
could resist. Its tones fell around me, and I paused to 
drink them in, more gratefully than the wanderer in 
the desert drinks firom a well where no water was anti- 
cipated. My feelings may be guessed at, when I dis- 
covered that she spoke not in joy but in sorrow. The 
words I could not overhear — I did not desire to overhear 
them ; — but the tones were those of deep distress— of 
bitter heartfelt misery. Then came the sound of my 
father's voice, stern, as I had been told it was when ad- 
dressed to my mother. I could bear this no longer. 
Plausible as lie was when strangers stood by, and 
smooth and oily as his outward manner might be, it 
was evident, that in private he gave vent to his cruel 
disposition, and that bo exercised his cruelty upon his 
bride. I felt every vein in my forehead and temples 
swell, as the idea rose into my mind. 1 rushed forward, 
a curse trembling upon my tongue, a curse directed 
even against the author of my being, nor was it without 
on effort almost supernatural that I succeeded in re- 
pressing it. But I did suppress it. I even calmed in 
some degree the frenzy that raged within me ; and hav- 
ing oompleted my toilette, I descended with an unruffled 
countenance to the dining rooiti. 

** The last of our party had taken their departure 
Bome hours before, and we sat down, my father, Char- 
lotte, and I, to a family meaL It was not a comfortable 
one. He indeed had put on that rigidity of counte- 
nance, which he desired should be mistaken for an ex- 
pression of perfect good humour; whilst I struggled 
bard to appear in my usual spirits; and even Charlotte 
lirove to look — what she felt not — happy. But our con- 
rerslition, being on all hands forced, soon became flat, 
and finally died away into mere question and answer. 
[Jharlotte^ indeed, complained of iUness, which she at- 
tributed to the exertions of last night, and quitted us 
Umost as soon as the cloth was withdrawn; and then 
my fiither and I were led to enjoy, as we might, each 
other's societj. 

** For somo minutes neither party had spoken, and 
nv thoughts were beginning to wander 1 scarce knew 
V hither, when my fether, aflcr filling his glass, and 
mshing the bottle to me, desired to kuow how I liked 
ay mother-in-law. I do not believe that any peculiari- 
y of manner accompanied this question, — I am quite 
arc that it was a natural one, and one which ought to 
lave produced no such efiect upon me; but 1 started in 
ny seat at the words, and turned round, as if an evil 
pirit had spoken. My fkther was not so much as look- 
tig towards me : he sat with his elbow upon the table, 
matching, to all appearance, the sun, as he sat behind 
hill ; and though a second or two elapsed ere I could 
far command myself as to reply, he either took, or 
ppeared to take, no notice of my embarrassment. As 
lay easily be imagined, I expressed myself when I did 
^eak, greatly delighted with the lady; I passed upon 
er such ordinary euloginms as men are accustomed to 
iBiow upon women in whom they take no great in- 
irest. 

^ * J am glad you are pleased with her,' replied he, in 
le same tone of indifference, and still gazing steadily 
pon the setting sun. * She is an extremefy amiable 
id excellent person, somewhat young and inexperi- 
iceci, no doubt ; but perfectly ^ee from deceit and af- 
ctation. Yet your manner towards her has not been 
ich as to impress her with the belief that you really 
le her. So abe says at least, for I have seen nothing 
' the kind ; but she complains that 3rou shun her on 
ery possibJe occasion, and that if by any accident you. 



cannot effect your escape, your address is always formal, 
and your air distant Surely you are above the silly 
feeling which sometimes urges men to be jealous of 
their fethers' wives.' 

^, He turned round as he spoke ; but though I did my 
best to read his secret thoughts, I could discover no* 
thing in the glance of his eye beyond the expression 
naturally connected with the subject of our conversation. 
Relieved beyond measure at this, I hastened to assure 
him that no such paltry sentiments were encouraged by 
me, and I strove to account for a sh^ness^ of which I 
was too conscious to deny it, by remmding him of the 
brief standing of our acquaintance, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it commenced. All this seemed 
to be taken as I could have wished. He admitted that 
our first interview was not such as to lead to an imme- 
diate intimacy, but hoped that time would gradually 
dispel every unpleasant association which that might 
have produced, and that, before long, we should be on 
the footing of easy familiarity which the connection 
subsisting between us demanded. 

** * Beside?,' continued he, * you are so nearly of the 
same age, that to treat one another with coldness or 
excess of deferenoa were ridiculous. She must be to 
you rather as a sister than a mother, — indeed, she ought 
perhaps to have been your wife rather than mine.' 

**I cannot tell whether my own heart deceived me, 
but, as he uttered these words, I fencied that I could 
detect in the corner of his eye a lurking suspicion, the 
more hideous as it was not intended to be seen. If I 
was right, the expression, lasted but for an instant, — so 
abrupt indeed were both its coming and going, that 
thought itself could hardly overtake it,— -and then all 
was again smdoth and placid. The speech itself how- 
ever, was sufficient to embarrass me^ for I was at a loss 
not only how to reply, but how to understand it ; so I 
stammered out something about behaving on all occa- 
sions to my father's wife as her station m the family 
required. My father took no notice of these expressions. 
He changed the subject, indeed, almost immediately ; 
and the remainder of our tett-d4ele passed off as such 
conferences were accustomed to do. 

" 1 know not why I have dwelt thus minately upon 
the occurrences which niarked the commencement of 
Charlotte's and my acquaintance. In themselves, I am 
aware that they possess few claims upon the notice of a 
stranger ; yet their influence upon me was great and 
lasting — so lasting, indeed, as to control my entire des- 
tiny. They have left, too, an impression upon my mind 
BO deep, that years will not suflke to bbt it out, should 
years of a hated existence be forced upon roe. But I 
will strive to wi ite more ooacisely hereafter : I will 
dwell upon nothing which the nature of the task which 
1 have imposed upon myself will suffer me to pass 1^. 

**• Days, weeks, nay, months passed away without the 
occurrence of any incident particularly deserving of no- 
tice. For a time the course of gaiety in which he had 
embarked, was pursued by my lather with steady reso- 
lutien, «uid visits were finqoently paid to our neighbours, 
as they in their turn were frequently entertained at home. 
But by degrees his old humour began again to obtain the 
ascendency over him. His pride and ill-humour broke 
out on more than one occasion, with a violence which no 
equal could endure ; and his neighbours, as a neoessary 
consequence, grew cold in civUities which seemed so 
little valu^ed, and were so thanklessly received. This 
change on their port operated only to rouse the natural 
implacability of his temper. A slight offered or received, 
sufficed to put an end at once to all farther intercourse 
with the offending party, no matter how gross and glaring 
the provocation might be. In this manner, first one, 

then another of our visiters fell off, till was left 

once more in the state of almost total solitude which for- 
merly distinguished it 

*" In projportion as this state of things attained its cli- 
max, my father's retired and unsocial habits resumed 
their ascendency over himself. His voice recovered its 
natural tones ; he rarely spoke except in anger, or which 
was infinitely worse, in bitter raillery. Tlie society of 
hb wife appeared to possess no charms for him, and mine 
he rather shunned than courted. We never saw him, 
indeed, except at meals, for his mornings were spent con- 
stantly in the library, and he retired thither again as soon 
as the dinner ended; and as to any act of kindness or at- 
tention, neither the one itor the other receive^, such at 
his hands. I need not after this observe that the feeling 
so opposed to love, which I had struggled to subdue, 
again oppressed me as often as a thought of my fkther 
occurred ; whilst poor Charlotte's dread of him became 
before long too conspicuous to be concealed. 

** The consequence of aB Ihis was, that she and I were 



thrown continually upon one another for socieW, for coq- 
sola^on, I had almost said for support ; whilst the reserve 
which had hitherto subsisted between us melted gra- 
dually away. 

** Instead of separating for the rest €i the momiiig, as 
we had been accustomed to do at the breakfast table, we 
KHind ourselves oecupying the same apartmenlr-4be 
busied v^th her needle or her pencil, and I reading aloud 
the work of some author equally a fevourite with both. 
Then came the time of exercise; and our walks, our 
rides, our drives, were-fblt to possess many additional at- 
tractions, now that they were taken, not separately, but 
together. . Music, too, lent its powerful attractions. Our 
tatftes here, as in literature, accorded; and the songs 
which she sang with the liveliest satislaetion to hersS^ 
were listened to by me with a feeling too deep even for 
tears. Need I say how all this ended? Wedded to one 
wh(Hn she had never loved, whose years alone had been 
sufficient obstacle to a union so revolting, and treated, 
even within a few months from her bridu day, not with 
indifference only, but with harshness and brutality ; can 
it be wondered at, if she unconsciously gave to another 
that which was no longer hers to give? No; even 
though that other was the son of her huisband, and, as a 
necessary consequence, a being from whom she was di- 
vided by a gulf never to be passed — who can blame her? 
She but obeyed the impulses which nature has implanted 
in every bosom ; and obeying them without a conscious- 
ness of'^^the results to wlpch they lead, she was innocent 
But for me — ^no such excuse was mine., I saw the chasm 
before me— plainly, clearly, saw it I knew even firom 
the first, that to remain near her, yet retain the mastery 
over myself, vras impossible. Then why did I not leave 
her 7 Why did I not abandon my home for ever 7— a 
home which till she entered it, possessed no attractions, 
and which now t|iat she was there, ought to have been 
regarded with horror. I cannot answer these questions. 
There was a spell upon me, which drove me on, with 
eyes open a[nd senses wide awake, into the abyss that 
some power higher than my own will had prepared for 
me ; and I followed its impulse, like a sheep led to the 
slaughter, without so much as making one struggle to 
resist it 

** In this manner the remaining portion of sunmier 
roDed on, and autumn came in, with all hb variegated 
hues and sombre beauty. How delicious were the walks 
which we took at that gk>rious season, amidst groves dark 
with decaying foliage I How soothing were the moments 
which we spent under some tall beech, or umbrageous 
elm, vdiilst the dead leaves shaken firom the branches at 
every breath, fell one by one at our feet ! True, the 
thought of parting came but too fi-equently into our 
niinds, for tlra period of my sojourn at home was draw- 
ing rapidly to a close ; but the parting hour was yet by 
several weeks distant; and when did young hearts leam 
to anticipate distress ? Never : at those blessed moments, 
(for blessed I must still regard them,) every thing was 
forgf>tten beyond the events of the passing hour. Yet 
let me not be misunderstood. Never had there passed 
between us one word, one syllable, one allusion which 
the an^^els of light would have Mushed to witness. Our 
love, it such it roust be called, was wholly onmixed with 
every earthly and debasing passion. She was to me an 
object of adoration — an idol — to be gaied upon in holy 
rapture, but with a rapture sanctified by the most p>o- 
found respect ; whilst to her, I was as the brother of her 
afiectaons — ^the friend on whom alone she leaned for aid 
in her difficulties, and consolation in her griefe. Could 
there be aught impure in the intercourse of persons ac- 
tuated by these sentiments, and these only ? Why was 
was it, then, that such moments never failed to htmg m 
their train, hours of agony and remorse 7 

** The fatal period, so often thought of, and lo whieh 
every allusion had been, as it were studiously avoided, 
came at bst The middle <^ October arrived, and brought 
with it the necessity for my immediate abandoniuMit of 

-• and return to college. For some days previouaiy, 

our intercourse, though not less constant than before, had 
been accompanied with a degree of restraint perfectly 
novel. The truth is, that we were equally denrous of 
hiding the sorrow of whidi both were equaUy oonscious, 
and the effort necessary to ensure success, caused us to 
appear strange in each other's eyes. But the attempt, 
though noUy made, and for a while steadily persevered 
in, proved ukimately useless. Feeling, if it be really 
strong, will break through every restraint both of pru. 
dence and duty ; and ours were far too impetuous not to 
sweep all such barriers before them. 

*• It was now the day preceding that whfch had been 
fixed for the commencement of my journey. It was 
Sunday, too— that day of hely rest, which in ttie ooantry» 
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«t least, never d&wnfl wHho ut bringisg- a Uening alongr jevery traee of teaiB fixnn her cheeks ; and once more 
with it both upon man and beast; and Oliarlotte uid my. Itaking her arm in mine, led her, at a qmok puce, to the 
m\£t according to onr invariable practice, attended divine Ihoose. 



service together. My father was not of the party ; in- 
deed» many years had elapsed since he. last beheld the 
interior of a ohnroh, of which, and of the clergy, it wofi 
too much his cvstom, if he spoke at all, to speak in terms 
of contempt 

** Not at any moment of my Ufe was I oonscioas of 
devotional feelinge deeper or more engrossing than came 
<yver me on this occasion. I prayed, 1 say not forvently, 
hot bitterfy ; the very tears made their way through the 
hands in which my fikce was buried; my whole soul 
seemed abstracted from earthly considerations, and even 
CSiarlotte was, for a time, fbrgotten. How she was . af- 
fected I know not ; for, fh>m the c6nmienoement of the 
service to its close, I never once beheld her, so entirely 
was my attention given up to the solemn business in 
which I was engaged. 

** We did not return home as soon as the service con- 
ohided ; but Charlotte passing her arm through mine, we 
sauntered on towards our fiivonrite retreat in the beech- 
wood. We sat down as usual, just within the shctter of 
, the grcfve^ on a mound Srom whence a view c^ the whole 
lancfoeape could be obtained, whilst we were ourselves 
concealed from observation. The day was beantifhlly 
mild and serene ; there was not a cloud in the sky, nor 
a breath of ab astir suffioientij violent to shake a with- 
ered leaf from its stem. A unrversal silence was around 
US, broken only bj(the Ml, clear, and melodious notes of 
a thrush, whidi poured, from a brake hard by, a torrent 
of natural music We looked abroad, too, upon a scene 
of no ontinary beauty — upon herds of deer quietiy graz- 
ing — upon the modest church, more than half concealed 
in the grove that encircled it-^upon hamlets, villages, 
and solitary cottages, reposing in the sanctity of the sab- 
bath ; but oif human beings not a traee could be discerned. 
There was something in this perfect solitude particularly 
afl^eting to persons in our situation : we did not inter- 
rupt it by any attempt at conversation, to wliich we felt 
ourselves quite imequal, but sat in silence, whilst visiims 
the most melanchcdy passed over our minds, like the 
shadows of clouds on a summer*s day over the side of a 
hill. 

" At last, the gradual inclination of the sun towards the 
west, warned us that it was time to quit the spot We 
rose as if by common consent, to obey the impulse, just 
as his disk reached the horizon ; and we stood motiocJess 
whilst it sank lower and lavrez, till it wholly disappeared. 
It was then that £br the first time I ventured to speak : 
what I said I know not; I believe it was some common- 
plaee remark, such ms the circumstances of the case callf> 
ed forth<«>QS that I should be far away when next she 
beheld the sun set, or something to that purport ; but it 
appeared as if the tones of my voice were alone required 
to break the spell which had so long bound us, and to 
cause the feelings of botii, hitherto painfully repressed, to 
overflow. Chanotte burst into tears. Instinctively I 
threw my arm roimd her waist— a movement which she 
sought not to prevent, and then she laid her head upon 
my shoulder and wept bitterly. I cannot pretend to de- 
scribe wht J, felt at that moment ; I could' not speak 
comfort to her, fbr my own tears choked my utterance ; 
but I pressed her to my heart, as if it were there, and 
there only, that she must read the secret which my Ups 
refused to reveaL 

** We stood thus fbr several moments; not a sentence 
had been spoken by either, though both were too fully 
aware of the issue to which matters had been driven; 
when Charlotte, by a desperate effort, checked her weep- 
ing, and raising her head from my shoulder, proposed 
that we should return home. I ot^yed without besita^ 
tion, and giving her my arm, we set forward in the di- 
reotion of the noose. We had just cleared the wood, 
when, happening to look back, I |)ereeived the figure of 
a man passing witli aoparent caution to the right,— and 
a single glanee servca to convince me that it was my 
fhthcr. A horrible consciousness struck at once to my 
heart I permitted Chariotte^s arm to drop firom mine, 
my senses all bat forsook me, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that 1 {^evented myself from falling to the ground. 
Alarmed at my condition, though ignorant of its cause, 
she shrieked aloud,. and addressed to me in her agony, 
terms such as she ought never to have employed, nor I 
permitted. The words, not less than the manner of the 
speaker, restored to me at once my self-command. I 
perceived that she had not observed the spectacle which 
niu4 ^ dreadfully shocked me ; and determined not to 
^aittm her by any intimation of the truth, I pretcaided 
that a sudden dixsiness had come over me, to which I 
wisooeasionallyeuibject J then urged her to dear away 



** We parted in the hall, Charlotte going to the draw- 
ing room, whilst I hurried ofiT to my own i^rtment, to 
indulge in a train of ideas more hideous tinn hod ever 
yet entered into my mind. Could it be that my &ther 
entertained any suspicion of my honour, or his wifo's 
fidehty ? Could he act the part of a spy upon us, all the 
while that he pretended to desire our intimacy ? Above 
all, was it possiUe for him to have witnessed all that 
passed in the beeoh^wood 7 What then 7 Had we been 
guil^ of any deed, or spoken a single word, of which 
there was real cause to be ashamed f No ! Whatever 
our feelings might have been, at least they wore not dis- 
closed ; and the embrace,-— wa^ it more itmn the peculiar 
drcumstanoes in which we stood authorised 7 Had I 
done aught besides what was enjoined upon me, in be- 
having towards Charlotte as a brother, and a friend ? 
And was it not natural, on the eve of parting, that we 
should exhibit some such {H-ooft that we look^ fbrward 
to the separation with regret? All these questions I 
strove to answer to my own satisfaction ; but there was 
a fiend in the back ground which continually reminded 
me, that the answers, though true in letter, were f^lse in 
spirit How consoienoe does make cowards of us ! Had 
my own heart been able to acquit me, there would have 
been nothing in nature besides capable of stirring up one 
painfid reflation ; but my heart did not acquit me, and 
all my anticipations were, in consequence, terrible. I 
thought of the injury I had done, uid of its probahle 
punishment — a punishment to be poured out not upon 
me alone, for that I could have borne, but upon ene dearer 
to me than l ife t o secure whose happiness I would have 
been content to sacrifice not only present peace, but eter- 
nity itsel£ I thought of Chariotte, not merely neglected 



once had not deceived me ; and my soipidoia wet* 
proved to be groundless. With a light step tnd & jovou 
countenance, 1 continued my course to the diningToocn ; 
and I sat down to table a happier man than 1 hid kei 
during many weeks before. 

** Moods of the mind, whether gay or mdaDchoIj, m 
surely infectious, where persons who take a real udeiut 
in each other's welfare are met together. We hid not 
long been seated, when the dcjoctbn which atfintDtrk* 
ed Charlotte's air, gradually clearedaway,aiid she joioed 
cheerfully in the conversation, of which 1 was thepnoe 
mover and the chief supporter, ^y fiOher, toos *f» 
ed to have laid aside for a time his constitotioul coIdKa, 
that he' might make the last evening of my lojoom n 
agreeable one ; indeed so affixtionate was his muiDer to- 
wards both Charlotte and myself^ that had 1 not been 
under the influence of frdse excitement, that toy tSk- 
tion would have stung me to the quick. I was, W 
ever, too happjr in the discovery that my km f<s 
without foundation, to permit any consideration of aiw 
moment to ruffle me{ and hence I acted and spoke,Mi 
like one about to quit a place endearedtohimby Umm 
tender associations, but as if the journey to be Uka 
were one of pleasure. My fother rajlied me in tii; 
Chariotte, too, threw out some hints which I coaldMt 
misunderstand : — but I answered both in the taoe \at 
of levity, and then changed the subject That the » 
citement might not abate, I drank wine prafoiel;; d 
my fother, though usually abstemious, enooarafed me a 
so doia^ by imitating my example. By and by,Qar- 
lotte quitted us. There was a sa^t flitfter of thepilR 
as the door dosed afWr her<— a slight sense of appnb- 
si<m, that a second trial was at haikl ; but nothing wk- 
ever occurring to justify the suspicion, I again becai 
re-assured ; and we again plied the bottle, tiU I certai^, 
and my father, to all appearance^ became oouideniiiT 
enlivened. But we brcMie up from our orgie at hri, ii^ 



and occasionally chid, as was her fote now; but upbraid- 
ed, insuked, disgraced, turned out upon a cold world, I following Chadotle to the saloon, the rest^thteraiif 
with a reputation blasted, and a broken heart, whilst I, was spent in listening to HandePs exquisite moat, m- 

dered doubly subliine by being ejqireBsed in the tstsaT 
a voice to which those of the seimphim were hxAei 
inharmonious* 

" It was drawing late, and all wppeared to fidiltit 
the parting uKMnent was come ; fbr it was necemijk 
me to set out at an hour when few evenoftbdr 
mestics would be stirring. I did my best to iffo: 



the miserable cause of a^ this, could not offer to her so 
much as the last refuge of the guilty and the desperate. 
Maddened with the hiDrrid picture, 1 threw myself with 
my iace upon the bed, my whole frame shsking in con- 
vulsive agony, till the sweat-drqM stood upon my brow 
like dew, and my brain burned as if it bad been on fire. 

** By degrees, however, hope, that inextinguishable 
principle in minds not utterly seared, began to exert its 
influence. There were no proofii before me, either that 
my fother was really suspicious, or that, being so, he had 
watched our proceedings; still less had conclusive evi- 
denoe appeared, that our proceedings on that day were 
observed. At the moment when I saw him, he was too 
far removed from the spot where we had sat, to overhear 
our conversation, had such passed between us ; and the 
shape of the wood was, I folt ocmfident, such, as to screen 
our very figures from his observation. Should the case 
be so, then all might yet be well, and I should leave 
Charlotte eiq>osed to no greater risks and miseries than 
were already about her. But should it not, — I would 
not receive that impression a^ain. There was some- 
thing within, which whispered tiiat all could not be lost 
We were not sufficientiy guilty to merit utter perdition ; 
and Heaven was too just to destroy on account of errors 
purely involuntary, and only of the mind. No, no; my fears 
had been too excessive, and I did wrong to indulge 
them. At all events, there was no advantage to be & 
rived from the anticipation of evil ; of the coming of 
which, if it were to come, I should soon receive tokens 
not to be misunderstood ; so I determined to command 
myself, and to be guided in my judgment of what was 
likely to faU out, by the behaviour of my father when 
we met 

** Thus reasoning, I made haste to change my dress, 
and descended to the dining room. Just as I reached 
the door of his apartment, my father came forth, and I 
found, that however sturdy resolutions may be whilst the 
necessity of acting up to them is remote, they hold but 
on insecure ground if suddenly put to the test My 
heart beat quick, and I would have passed on ; but he 
spoke, and agitated as I was, 1 retained my senses suffi- 
cientiy about me to be aware that the moment of trial 
had arrived — I stopped. His observation was one of or- 
dinary salutation merely. He hoped that I had had a 
pleasant walk— said that the sun set beautifully, and pre- 
dicted an, agreeable day for my journey on the morrow ; 
and he did so in a tone perfectiy calm and natural : in- 
deed, if any thing, vrith more of kindness in it than he 
had of late oared to show. I folt as if a mountain had 
been removed fh>m my chest I breathed again. I was 
like a person to whom liberty is unexpectedly restored,—- 
like a orii^inal reprieved on the very 8caffi>ld. Hope for 



calm ; I even strove to keep up the gaiety of coQDta&BR 
which during the last hour or two had been von a 
mockery of a heavy heart Charlotte likewise slni||U 
hard to repress her grief; and she succeeded so wdli 
that not a tear burst nom the lids, beneath which i is- 
rent lay imprisoned. My fothcr was the first to fot 

* Good night, Charles,* said he, holding out hb hot; 

* there is nothing to be gainod by prolonging a 
like this. Part we must ; and though it be /or b ^ 
time, to part is never agreeable. Go, kiss your motber- 
pooh — ^pooh— kiss Charibtte, and tell her not to far:^ 
her heart, for you will return to us at Christmas.* 

** I had replied to the squeeze of his hand, and n 
preparing to salute Charlotte, when the latter pft 
of his speech attracted my notice. It had nerer tes 
customary for me to visit nome during any of the ab^M 
vacations. These I usually spent either in Ounbn^ 
or in town, or with some of my college friends, wis* 
residences were not so remote as mine from the veal ^ 
learning ; and the invitation to deviate now fitian «ii c 
tablish^ practice, could not but forcibly ^ike me^ ^ 
looked at my fother suspiciously, but there was an iff ^^ 
absolute frankness about him which fully salisfiet^ ff 
that the invitation was not given invidiously. StiB I 
hesitated how to answer him. God knows, my iod^ 
tions were not doubtful; had I acted as thej^c^ 
out, I should have at once closed vrith the prapOEitiA 
no matter how pregnant with mischief; but there ra 
an apprehension, suggested by conscience alone, lest c; 
motives might be r^, which caused me to appetr ^ 
decided, if I really was not so. 

" • You do not mean to deny us the pleasure of J^ 
company at Christmas 7* asked my father ; * I am ss™ 
both Charlotte and I shall mope to death tiU we see r£ 
again. Try, my love, try your influence with thistnasL 
who seems to quit his home with smiles, and loeki in- 
ward to his return with tears.* 

" Oiarlotte spoke. Her words were pronooDoe*! ** 
difficulty, and the tone of her voice was low and phf 
tive; but it penetrated to my very heart, and pet " 
jeopardy all my artificial composure. * Yen ^ ^ 
reject your father's invitation ?* said she : * for ny >»|' 
not less than his, do not refuse him what he asks.' » 
was not without a desperate efl^ that I restraint ,^' 
self; but I did restram myself so &r as to ttftj^ a > 
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tone meant to be that of indifference, that against such 
entreaties I could not think of standing out. ^ 1 felt, 
however, that to dissemUe much lon^ would be impoe- 
sible. I accordingrly took her hand, imprinted upon her 
cheek a cold, formal kiss, then snatching up my candle, 
hurried awaj to the privacy of my own apcurtment 

** I need not eay that to m^ that was a nidit of intense 
and overwhelming misery. The steps ^lich I had 
taken to support my coinage, however effectual they 
might have been at the moment, told, now that I was 
alone, fearftdly against me ; for the excitement produced 
by wine soon evaporated, and left me more than ever a 
prey to despondency and self reproach. I could not He 
down ; I did not so much as think of undressing ; but, 
with a brain distracted by a thousand ivsarfbl forebodings, 
end a fever raging through every vein, paced my cham- 
ber backwards and forwards, with the step of a maniac. 
Yet the images which passed through my mind that 
nifl^t, left no marked or definite form behmd them. I 
believe indeed that ^ey were too wild to assume a defi- 
nite form, — that they were rather the shadowcf of terri- 
ble ideas, than ideas themselves, — ^vague. Indistinct, un- 
certain, pointing to nothing tangible, nor resting upon 
anj palpable foundation* but paimul as the operations of 
a confused dream, when nothing more is remembered 
than that it was the source of exquisite distress. The 
truth is, that though conscience might have told a hide- 
ous tale, I was not suflSciently brave to let her voioe be 
beard. Had I possessed courage enough, or candour 
enough, to listen to that monitor, the cause of my agony 
would have been at oniie displayed, and possibly all that 
followed might have been avoided ; but I closed my ears 
against a warning note, which would have sounded harsh- 
ly in proportion to its truth, and I have paid the full 
penalty of my own weakness. 

"^ I pass over the events which immediately followed, 
partly because I myself retain of them but an indistinct 
recollection, and partly because, were the case otherwise, 
the detail eouM excite no interest in the mind of a stran- 
g9T, Let it suffice to state, that morning found me thus 
occupied, not a single preparation having been made for 
my journey, and that whien the arrival of the carriage 
was announced, I only be?an to take steps, which vai&r 
other circumstances would have been taken many hours 
before. Notwithstanding the delay thus occasioned, 
however, I saw nothing either of my father or Charlotte* 
I think their usual hour of descending to the breakfast- 
room had arrived previous to my departure, — I am 
almost confident that it had ; yet they made not their ap- 
pearance, and the very shutters of their kpartments re- 
mained closed as I passed under them. 1 did not look 
up again ; on the contraiTt I threw myself back in the 
chaise with the firm determination of forcing my 
ihoufi^hts into another channel: — how far I succeeded 
need not be told. 

** At noon on the following day, I reached Cambridge ; 
but how changed in every respect since last I traversed 
its venerable streets ! I had been an enthusiast once in 
the studies of the place ; I had aspired to the attainment 
of academic honours, and was not without a hope of suc- 
ceeding to the utmost ; whilst at the same time no man 
ever entered more freely into the gaieties, nor enjoyed 
more heartily the society of his follow-students. Now I 
loathed them all : my books were neglected ; my fi*iend8 
were avoided; I shut myself up in my chambers, a 
^oomy and discontented wretch, that I might ponder in 
solitude upon the single and horrible idea which began 
about this time to take possession of my mind. 

" There are few 'ancient houses which have not a tra- 
ditionary saying handed down fVom generation to gene- 
ration, with which, in some way or other, the fate of the 
race is supposed to be connected. As I have already 
stated, ours was one of the oldest families in the north 
of Eujpland, as it had formerly been one of the most 
powermi; and we were not without our ominous pro- 
phecy, though when, or on what occasion spoken, I 
never heard. You must know that we bear as a device 
upon our shield, three young falcons, with a falcon like- 
wise for our crest Whether the rhyme has reference 
to these circumstances, no one presumed to say; hut 
there was a distich well-known in the family, which oh- 
tained an increased importance in consequence of the 
coincidence, and which was supposed to forebode, that 
at some period or otlier, the house of would be- 
come violently extinct It was this : 

* The of sal roc Uie hour, 

When the young hawk harries the old hawk^s bow^r.* 

**I have said that this venerable distich was well- 
known to every member of the family. It had been re- 
peated to me a hundred times, at least, by my nurse ; 
and oven my father, during an occasional gleam of good 



humour, had more than onoe alluded to it ; but, as may 
well be believed, it never made upon me a greater im- 
pression than any e^er couplet of similar import and 
antiquity. Now, however, the case was different I be- 
gan to see it in the prophetic diaracter which had all 
along been affixed to it by others. I took particular no- 
tice of its fitness, with reference to the armorial bearing 
of the house ; and as the alhision could hardly be to an 
ordinary spoliation, my excited imagination was not 
slow in discovering another and more apt point of ten- 
dency. To speak out at once, — I fanci^ that the day 
of our house^s downfeU had come, — ^that 1 was the mis- 
creant by whose sacrilegious means its ruin was to be 
effected,— 'that I had already harried the nest of my fa- 
ther, by stealing away the affections of his wifb, and that 
the penalty threatened would not fail to be exacted. No 
language would do justice to the effbct produced upon 
me by thb hideous conviction. I have sat motionless 
during an entire morning, ruminating upon the prophe- 
cy till all faith in the power of my own will to regulate 
my actions vanished; and I have risen, not furious, nor 
even excited, but cahnly and deliberately convinced, that 
there was a path before me in which I could not avoid 
t6 walk, though the precipice to which it conducted was 
not for an instant conceahxi. 

** It was not customary between my father and my- 
self to keep up any firequent or re^ar epistolary com- 
munication. In case either party nad business to tran- 
sact with the other, then Indeed the usual silence was 
broken ; but letters of affection merely had never pefnsed 
between us, fi-om the hour at which 1 first quitted home 
for school. Under these circumstances, I nad no right 
to expect that any notice of what might be passing at 
would be transmitted to me ; and as often as I 



permitted sober reason to exert her power, this trutii 
failed not to come conspicuously into view. But sober 
reason possesses but a very interrupted, as well as feeble 
influence, over a mind engrossed by one tumultuous and 
fatal passion. Morning after morning I examined my 
brcakfiist-table for that which was not, and ought not to 
have been looked for there ; and on each occasion I felt 
as if some serious injury had been done, such as I was 
justified in desiring to revenge. In short, I ceased 
cither to think or act like a man in his senses, — I be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, insane. 

** Slowly and drearily the time rolled on ; but, slow 
and dreary as was its progress, it drew gradually to a 
close. It was now that a wild joy, scarcely more en- 
durable than the despair which preceded it, began to as- 
sert its supnmiacy over ue. In a few days more I 
should be again an inhabitant of the same dwelling with 
her to whom I felt myself bound bj ties stronger than 
any human connection acknowledges ; and what to me 
was every consideration besides t I was no longer 
master of'^ myself. The subject of a prophecy — marked 
out by destiny itself for one particular coursoh— how was 
it possible for me to avoid my fete ? and though that fate 
should envelope in it the ultimate misery both of mjeeili 
and those most dear to me, how was I answerable? 
Such were the strange thoughts which pressed them- 
selves Tjyxni me with an energy not to be resisted, and 
such the frame of mind into which I had fallen, when I 
once more quitted the university for the place of my 
birth. 

** It was a clear frosty morning, the sun was shining 
brighUy, and the earth, covered with a coat of hard crisp 
snow, was flittering as if overspread with diamonds, 
when I arrived at the well-remembered lodge. The 
gate was opened, as it liad been before, by the pretty 
country girl, who, as former^, dropped me her neatest 
curtsey as the carriage rolled through; nor could my 
eye discover any alteration in the form and aspect of 
things around, greater than the change of season was 
calculated tp produce. There was something satisfiicto- 
ry in this ; why 1 knew not ; but as the postihon drove 
at the full speed of his horses, though even then at a 
pace tedious and wearisome to my impatience, I felt as 
composed and happy as a man can be under such circum- 
stances. By and by, the wicket was passed and the 
turning made, and I was once more in front of the home 
of my fethers. It was now for the first time, when the 
sound of the bell smote upon my ear, that ray heart flut- 
tered violentiy ; indeed, so great was my agitation, that, 
afler the door had been opened and the steps let down, I 
found considerable difiiculty in alighting, I exerted 
myself, however, strenuously to hide this agitation, and 
strove to assume, as I proceeded, an air of extreme com- 
posure, with so much success that the peculiar expres- 
sion of the scrvant^s countenance as he looked me in the 
face, though noticed plainly enough, did not discompose 
me. 



** * Your master and mistress are wel), I hope 7* said 
I, in what I meant to be a careless tone. 
*• * My master is well, sir,' said the man, * but — 
***But what?* exdkimed 1, forgetting in a moment 
the resolution which I had just formed. * Speak out, 
man, at once — ^your mistress — * 

" * Has been extremely ill for some weeks past,' reph- 
od he, * and is now, I fear, at the point of death.' 

" I heard no more. I threw my bat upon the table, 
and brushing past the servant, ran with the speed c€ 
thought up stairs. In an instant I was at the door of 
her apartment: it was ajar ; an4 without considering the 
consequences which mifht accrue, I pushed it open. 
There was no attendant m waitin?. The curtains were 
drawn closely round the bed ; and the blinds let down, 
with the shutters half closed, threw a dismal light over 
the chamber. Tliere was a dull noise, too^ as of one 
who breathed with difficulty or in a slumber; and a 
slight movement of the bed-clothes served to indicate 
that the former, not the latter, was the cause. Madden- 
ed with apprehensions, I knew not of what, I hastily 
pulled back the hangings : it was a desperate deed, and 
desperately done ; but it roused the sufferer from her le- 
thargy, ^e^open^ her eyes, they fell upon ray coun- 
tenance, and I was immediately recognised. One shriek 
told this — a shriek shrill, loud, terrible ; — ^there was an 
effort, too, to ris^ — a movement as if to meet the em- 
brace which was offered, but it failed. Before my ex- 
tended arms could reach her, she fell back upon the 
pillow — she was dead. 

^ I saw this, yet I saw it with eyes dry as they are 
!now. I looked upon her pale, smooth forehead, beauti- 
ful even In death ; yet not a drop fell fi*om my buminc^ 
balls ; — and I kissed her cold lips, calmly, as I would 
have kissed the block of marble. I had no power to 
weep; but, had the case been otherwise, the fountain of 
my tears would have been instanUy congealed by the 
scene which followed. I was gazing upon the wreck of 
all that once was lovely and loveable, when a hand laid 
roughly upon my shotilder, caused me to turn round. 
My father stood beside me. There was an expression 
in his feco of every evil passion by which the human, 
heart is capable of being wrung ; — ^hatred, malice, pride, 
fuTYi — ^triumph likewise, hellish triumph, was in his eye, 
as ne looked sometimes at the corpse of his wife, and 
sometimes at his son* 

** * Wretch !* said he at last, * behold thy hondyworkl 
Look at that frail but beautiful imare, and know that 
thy villany has wrought this deed — thy villany, I say — 
thine! Think you that I could not see through the 
flimsy disguise with which you sought to blind met 
ThinK you that my eye was not upon you in all your 
lonely walks and secret meetings? Have I not witness- 
ed your warm embracings, heard your protestations, 
watched your very looks, read your very thoughts? 
Villain ! traitor I miscreant I begone. Quit my presence 
for ever ; and may the curse of a father weigh upon your 
spirit, till it drag you to the earth I' 

** There was a spell upon me which I could not resist 
even for a moment. I heard him out — I heard him 
pronounce a sentence which I felt to be just, — and I saw 
that fate had accomplished its purpose. With a deliberate 
step, I quitted the chamber of tne dead. I spoke to no 
one, but, hurrying fVom the house, became from that hour 
a wanderer and an outcatit I would have committed 
suicide, had I possessed the power ; but on more occasions 
than one I found, that the power to die, at least by my 
own hand, was denied me. In this plight, I wandered from 
place to place, sleeping under sheife and in bams, but 
shunning as much as possible every inhabited spot, till 
chance, or the fatality which has guided me from my 
birth, brought me to Braeburn Lees. I had been then 
for several weeks a vagabond ; my money was exoended; 
and even my clothes had been in part disposed o^ to 
procure the means of subsistence ; when the idea of en- 
listing as a common soldier occurred to me. I obeyed 
it ; and with the consequences which have followed, you 
are already acquainted." 



CHAPTER V. 

The last gleam of daylight served only to render the 
characters of this manuscript visible, and I departed 
almost as soon as I had finished the perusaL I leave 
you to judge of the efi^ which that perusal produced 
upon me. If I felt interested in the fete of the unli^py 
youth before, my interest was now increased a hundred 
fold; and I rose from the ground fully bent upon saving 
him firom the degradation of the lash,at all hazards. I de- 
termined, indeed, should other DMssnres fell, to put the 
manuscript itself into the hands 'of the commanding 
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officex;, who could not possess the common feelings of a 
mtax, yeft inflict so debasinsr a punishment upon the 
writer. Full of Ihb notion, 1 made all haste to the can- 
tonments; and I reached thorn just in, time to ascertain, 
thot the cdonel had set out an hour before upon a visit 
to Greneral Oaufurd, and that hewa« not expected to re- 
turn before midnight 

It was with a sensation of no ordinary disappointment, 
that I turned my back from his quarters* 

My first idea was to sit up till he should return, and then 
4ft every risk to force my way mto his presence, and plead 
t^e young man*s cause vehemently, as I felt it But a 
minute's reflection served to convmco me, that with a 
man of his temperament, such a course, so fiir from be- 
tn^ productive of ?ood, would only bring about much 
«vil. That he would refiise to listen to my story, I knew 
the individual too well not to believe ; or if he did listen, 
it would be in that frame of mind to which a man gives 
way, when, having made up his mind how to act, he 
nevertheless consents to hear the justice of his decision 
denied, or its policy called in question. That scheme 
was therefore abandoned almost as soon as it had been 
formed. But, between it and permitting things to take 
their course, one only alternative remained^ and to that, 
after considerable doubts as to its efficacy, I made up 
my mind to have recourse. It was our custom at this 
time, as it invariably is with the divisions in the front of 
an army, to get under arms every morning an hour be- 
fore dawn; and I determined to make use of that breath- 
ing space for the purpose of making the colonel aware 
of all the circumstances which had aflected myself so 
deeply. 

Nothing occurred that night, either to myself or Jack- 
son, worthy of repetition ; the latter sent no message ta 
me, nor, as far as I could ascertain, took any other step, 
to ^rward his own interests, but waited in silent bdiffer- 
enoe the issues of the morrow, be they what they might 
As I afterwards heard, indeed, he appeared not unaware 
of the nature of the sentence which was awarded him, 
yet, with a coolness for which it would not be easy to 
account, pat down satisfied under the weight of his des- 
tiny. For myself, I retired to bed at my usual hour, and 
though for a time anxiety kept me awake, habit gra- 
dually asserted its influence, and I slept soundly. 

It was still dark as pitch when the orderly sergeant 
entered the room to say, that the regiment was getting 
under arms. I sprang to my feet at the first summons, 
and hastily dressing myseli^ sallied forth to take my 
station at the head of my company : in five minutes after, 
a close column was formed upon the brow of the height, 
on which the corps remainiBd till daylight began to 
appear ; when the men being ordered to pue their arms, 
the officers were permitted to fall out, and to meet in 
groups, as was their custom, on the flank of the battalion. 
Mow was my time for bringing forward Jackson's case ; 
and I did not neglect it 1 hastened to the spot where 
the colonel stood, being resolved at once to entreat his 
perusal of the jroung man's narrative ; but before I could 
reach him an aide-de-camp rode up, and my opportunity 
was lost The aide-de-camp said only a few words and 
then rode on, — ^but these were words of moment, for the 
colonel instantly mounted his horse, and ordered the re- 
giment to stand to its arms. This was of course done, and 
done promptly ; but minute after minute passing by, and 
nothing of moment occurring, the colonel seemed to doubt 
the correctness of the information which be had just 
received, and, having warned the men not to straggle, 
nor take off tlieir accoutrements till farther notice, he 
dismissed the parade. In an instant all hurried bock to 
their quarters, and addressed themselves in good earnest 
to their morning meal. 

Another opportunity was now presented to me, of 
which I gladly availed myself. Havmg waited till I saw 
the colonel enter hb quarters, I hastened after him, and, 
though no especial favourite, was not refused admission. 
The first sentence that I uttered, however, was all to which 
he would listen. 

** Captain Chakott," said he sternly, " I heard your in- 
tercession in fiivour of that man yesterday, and I told you 
at the moment how I intended to act I have only to 
add, that, were he my own brother, he should receive 
the full amount of his sentence." 

I would have still persisted in my suit, holding out at 
the same time the packet ; but he made a motion with 
his hand that I should desist, and would listen to me no 
farther. 1 walked away more than half desirous to learn 
that Jackson had deserted. 

No firesh alarm occurring, and the time appointed for 
the punishment bein^ arrived, the bugles sounded. The 
call on such occasions is seldom obeyed with much 
alacrity ; tor, however obaoxioua a crimiiud may be, there 



are few indeed who take fdeasure in the spectacle which 
a military punishment presents; nor was the regiment 
more active in assembling now, than at other and similar 
moments. But it did assemble in due time. A square 
was then fiurmed, the officers standing in the centre ; and 
in a few minutes after, the prisoner was introduced under 
the charge of the guard. 

There was now a solemn and fearful silence, wh^kt 
the colonel ffiving the word ^ attention!*' proceeded to 
read aloud ue minutes and sentence of the court These 
were listened to by the regiment with an involuntary 
shudder; by the prisoner with an intensity of feelinsr, 
which all bis assumed composure failed to conoeaL His 
cheeks were flushed, his lip quivered, his eye rolled 
round the assembly, as if ito movements were beyond the 
influence of his own control ; and his limbs, though 
they did not quiver, were restless and uneasy, like the 
forefeet of a hunter when checked as the view4ialloo is 
given. No sooner, however, had the reading ceased, 
uan he resumed, as if bv magic, a perfect command of 
himself, and turned upon nis commanding officer arlance, 
beneath which the eye of the latter, though boM and 
proud, seemed to quiver. ^ You have heard your sen- 
tence, sir," said the colonel, " and now I have only to 
observe, that were you my nearest relative, not one lash 
of the number awarded you should be abated. Strip, 
sirr 

** Never !" replied Jackson haughtily. ** Had I been 
guilty of any crime against God or man, I should have 
submitted quietly even to this ; — but circumstanced as I 
am, the lash at least shall leave no debasing mark upon 
me." As he uttered these words, he sprang with the 
agility of a roe from the party surrounding him, and rushed 
furiously and desperately against the levelled bayonete of 
the square. In an instant the firelock of one man was 
wrenched fh)m his grasp; and consequences the most 
fatal must have ensued, had not the attention of all, not 
even excepting the prisoner himself, been suddenly drawn 
away by a sound, the nature of which there was no pos- 
sibihty of mistaking. It wa6 the report, first, of a soli- 
tary cannon, then of three others in rapid succession, and 
then, of a beavy and unintermitting roar of musketry. 
There required no messenger to assure us that the en^ny 
was coming on. The colonel fi>und time only to desire 
that the prisoner, who was again in custody, might be 
securely led to the rear, ere a mounted officer, breathless 
and covered with dust, arrived upon the gronnd ; and the 
battalion breakinpf hastily into column, pushed forward 
to assume its station in the line. 

I need scarcely ' remind you, that at the period to 
which ray present narrative refers, Ciudad Rodrigo, after 
an obstinate defence, had fallen into the hands of the 
French, who in overwhelming numbers threatened an 
immediate advance upon the rortuguese capital. For 
some days past, indeed, they had been making move- 
mente si^cientiy indicative that the moment of re-open- 
ing the campaign in real earnest was not very distant; 
and the British army had, in consequence, been kept in 
a conditicm for moving at the shortest notice. So lately 
as the Slst, they had pushed forward a strong column 
both of in&ntry and cavalry, which, occupying Valdela- 
mula, St Pedro, and Villa Formosa, had caused our 
people to abandon and blow up the Fort of Conception ; 
and now our most advanced corps lay resting its left 
upon Almeida, with its right, as well as its rear, covered 
by the Coa. Into that line we were pushed, and we took 
post in the centre, having a battalion of Ca^adores on 
each flank, and the rocky bed of the river immediately 
behind us. 

We had not assumed our alignement many minutes, 
when one of the most intere^ing military spectacles 
which it bos been my good fortune to behold, opened 
upon us. Three British pickets, two of infantry, one of 
cavalry, had been posted considerably in advance of Al- 
meida — ^about half way between that fortress and the 
village of Villamula. These having been attacked by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy, were of course com- 
pelled to fall back; and they now appeared, slowly and 
regularly retiring, before a perfect swarm of tirailleurs, 
supported by dense columns both of horse and foot 
Nothing could exceed the cool and orderly manner in 
which that retrogression was conducted. Their retreat 
lay over a level plain, intersected here and there by 
hedges, stone walls, and enclosures, behind eacli of whidi, 
as it occurred, our people resolutely maintained them- 
selves, till the enemy, extending fiir beyond their flanks, 
began to threaten them in rear, when they were again 
under the necessity of running back, as quickly as they 
could, to the next cover. Nor was it to infantry alone 
that those brave men were opposed. As soon as the 
country began to open sufficicntiy for cavalry to act, 



several squadrons of French dragooos dtahing ibnrvi 
made various attempts to intercept oorpeopte u (Ikt 
retreated from hedge to hedge, and from wall to n]l]l 
insomuch that on more than one occasicai thedunniefaai 
were compelled to throw themselves into drdes, ud w 
withstand a charge as they best might They were boL 
however, uniformly Successful here. Some pnaaoen 
were unfortunately taken, and several hrave men ntetd- 
till at last the pickets found thai &rther oppoeitiaD «u 
useless, and they fell bock behind the division, now dim 
out to receive the enemy. 

The French^ finding ns in position along the brw tf 
the height^ paused for a few minutes, as if to ^ve iho 
generou time to reconnoitre our arrangements, ud ii 
complete their own. That was a moment of deep i^ 
extraordinary interest, when, the firing baviog cratd, 
the hostile lines stood opposed to one another, m ill ^ 
pomp and majesty of war in its most magnificeatunj; 
and many a bosom beat with anxiety and proud W 
which within an hour was destined to cease beai^ 
ever. But the pause, though strikingly fine, was M of 
lon^ continuance. The ^ench, sendug off tv« k« 
bodies to amuse the regiments on our mmks, dm ^ 
oppocute to our centre an immense column of inftsiij, 
supported, and in some degree intermixed, with m^tl 
masses of cavalry ; and then, having saluted as jtki 
warm disdiarge from thirteen or fimrteen pieoeiof oi. 
non, pressed forward with a fury which we ibiiid it » 
easy matter to withstand. Of the events which im& 
diotely fidlowed, I con offer no minute or accante 4. 
scripUon ; I saw only the flashy of our own uAdk 
enemy*s muskets, and heard but the roar of firuns, 
like the rolling of a drum^ — whilst a smoke deueuh 
heaviest fog that ever darkened the city of LoDd(!a,ni 
rendered every object beyond my immft<lM<w ^ g. 
visible. 

In this state things continued for perhaps tenmiiRii; 
the increasing brilliancy of the fire firom the hetd cf !k 
enemy *s column proving that it drew every instant bov 
and nearer. Our ranks, not very numerously nffMi 
the first, were now sadly thinned, and the tiwdn 
shower of bullets thrown in upon us rendered ivxim- 
ally thinner ; when a sort of wild cry from the Fiodi, 
not a shout, but a confused commingling of voices a ii I 
tones, and without any regularity, gave notice tbil ^ 
were about to bring their bayonete to the charge. Icsi- 
not accuse our men of wont of oonrage at the mj » 
ment when I confess that they declined the du^t 
Outnumbered to an immense degree, two tkinb of to 
original strength cut off^ or dispersed with U.e wniH 
it was not to be expected that a single battafiflo «^ 
meet the rush of at least five thousand men, cfacen^i*- 
ward, as these were, by the knowledge that a mam 
cavalry was on their flank, ready to act with tbcsAi 
people gave way. There were no means of v^ 
them ; no point indeed at which we could halt « ii 
side the river ; so we fled in extreme confiisioo lert^ 
the bridge, by which alone the Coa oould be crotfii 

It was wcU for us at this juncture, that the piekA 
having formed in our rear, and being joined bj ^ 
from other corps, were enabled to oppose so moi^ " * 
second line as to cover our retreat Had it not bsea ^^ 
we must, to a man, have surrendered or been c« i> 
pieces ; for the bridge, when we reached it, was Bto*^ 
choked up with fugitives, the Portuguese hafiif ■" 
some time before we ^ve way ; and as it was, otf » 
serve being finally driven in, the enemy were coabW ■ 
bring some guns to bear upon us, fromjhe ^ of vfe» 
we suffered severely. Neverthelpss^firpassafe «*■ 
the end, made good ; and then having halted loK 
some rocks and woods and broken ground, whidi «f 
hung the opposite bank, we again £ced abool to r* 
any attempU which might be made to pursue as ferti* 
These, however, were neither numerous nor despe* 
Some squadrons of cavalry did indeed charge bofcij^ 
wards the bridge, pushing a troop across, but that fj 
was cut to pieces by a division of Germaa Hussar?,* 
the fire of our artillery checked the remainder. . 

The cavalry being tiius driven back, a few m^ 
paufie ensued, during which (Jeneral Cnuifiird, «» 
officers of his staflT, rode along our line, ^cf'^ragi^'J 
men by their voices, and minutely examinbfiJlWB 
rongement In the mean while the enemy m^^ 
formed their solid column, began to crown the TKf 
the opposite height, and showed as if it were ihflf*^ 
tion. to force the passage of the bridge, ^'^^^ 
position by assault ; but they never once arHvcfl **" 
the reach of musketry. ^ 

No sooner had the* mass begun to move, than <* 
tillcry opened their fire, and with a precision ^'*^ 
ing any thing of which I could have formed * **^ 
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.ion. First, their shrapneDs striking full into the centre 
if the column, caused large gaps to appear ; then came 
he case and fifrape shi>t, literally sweeping down whole 
sections, till me enemy, panicstruck, first halted, then 
slavered, then fled over the ridge in the jprreatest confu- 
non. Tills was the last effort made to drive us from our 
lew alignement Though the smoke from their bivouac 
showed that they still lu>vered near, no fiurther attempt 
was made to pass the Coa ; and we, following their ex- 
implc. caused our men to pile their arms, and lay down 
to rest about our watch fires. 

It was not, however. General Craufurd*B design to 
iwait a renewal of the attack ; to which, indeed, & had 
exposed himself in direct opposition to the wishes of 
Lord Wellington. His business was to fall back with as 
little delay as possible upon the main body ; and that he 
made ready to accomplish as aoon as a fitting opportu- 
lity should arrive, With this view our people were 
commanded, as soon as darkness set in, to h^p quanti- 
ties of fresh fuel upon their fires ; and then stealing one 
!>y one so far to the rear as that the blaze should not be- 
ray them, the different regiments formed quickly but 
lilently into columns of march. That done, the guns, 
Mggage, stores, and wounded, were sent off, and then 
Mittalion afler battalion, leaving a brief interval between 
he head of one and the cue or the other, took the road 
o Alverca. 

There remains biA little for me to add connected with 
he fate of the Gentle Recruit. Our columns having 
eached their new ground without molestation, and the 
memy evincing no disposition to follow them up, ample 
ime was afforded for mustering the several battalions, 
ind ascertaining the amount of our loss. When the 
"egiment to which I was attached paraded, it was found 
hat, among many others absent without leave, Jackson 
vas not to M found. What had become of him, no one 
ippeared accurately to know. It was ascertained, in- 
lecd, that when the firing grew sharp, and the guard 
vas called away to join their comrades, the prisoner, in- 
tead of embracing the opportunity of escape, hastily 
hrew OR his accoutrements, and followed. That he took 
Kirt in the action, therefore, no one cotdd doubt; but 
vhether he fell, or was taken prisoner, or fled into the 
voods when our line was broken, remained a mystery, 
"for was the mystery ever solved from that day to this. 
lis name was given in among the list of missing, and 
le was neither seen nor heard of afterwards. 



accrue to the cause of loyalty and British interests 
throughout America at large. 

The corps of which General Burgojme assumed the 
command, consisted, as I need scarcely inform my pre- 
sent auditors, of rather more than seven thousand men* 
It was made up of three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-four British, three thousand and sixteen Grerman 
soldiers of the line; four hundred and seventy-three 
artillery-men, and two hundred and fifty Provincials; 
and the train of guns attached to it, feU not short of 
forty pieces, including cannons, mortars, and royals, of 
all kinds and calibres. I know very well that in these 
times it is a common practice to speak slightingly of the 
equipments and general appearance of the troops which 
served during the first American war. No doubt, some 
o£ their appomtments were ridiculous enough ; the little 
three cornered hat, for example, was but an inconvenient 
covering for a head liable to constant exposure both to 
sun and shower, — and the tight breeches and gaiters, 
with the long flapped coat, were not exactly calculated 
to give the greatest elasticity to the limbs, or freedom to 
the body. But in spite of these defects, if such they de- 
serve to be called, you must permit me, who have looked 
upon the soldiers of both periods, to declare, that I never 
beheld a finer or more imposing band than was brought 
on this eventful day under my observation. The men 
were, for the most part, in the prime of life, well made, 
robust, hardy, and active; they appeared to enjoy the 
finest health, and their spirits were mantling to the 
brim; whilst among the officers, one disposition, and 
one only, prevailed, from the hoary veteran down to the 
unfledged standard-bearer. They were all confident of 
success, and spoke and acted, not like persons embark- 
ing upon a business beset with perils, and of dubious 
issue, but as if a mere triumphal journey were before 
them. 



Major Chakott*8 story being brought to a doso, the 
»mpany as in duty bound, apoke in high terms oif its 
(xcellence, expressing themselves deeply iudfibted to the 
eller for the entertainment they had reoeived. His 
leakh was drunk with the usual lumours; after which, a 
general desire began tushow itself, that, as the customary 
KHir for breaking up was still distant, some other mem- 
M>r of the mess would &your them with a legend, and at 
he solicitation of the company, the President called upon 
lUiptain Macdirk, who with great good humour began the 
bllowing tale. 

CHAPTER I. 

Seldom has Montreal witnessed a scene of higher ex- 
'.itement, or more warlike bustle, than was presented to 
he eyes of its inhabitants on the morning of the 8th of 
fune, 1777. The first streaks of dawn were just begin- 
ling to redden the eastern sky, when a deafening roU of 
Irums, and clamour of bugles, roused men, women, and 
hildren from their slumbers ; whilst soldiers, pouring in 
^reat numbers from almost every habitation, hastened to 
issumc their well known stations. It was on this day, 
ha^ General Burgoyne, having drawn together the whole 
»f liis army, and nmde the b^ preparations which cir- 
'.umstances would allow for the transport of stores and 
tfovisions, resolved to commence his march in the di- 
ection of Fort Ticonderoga ; and to open a campaign, 
rom which the most brilUant results were expected to 



* Mr. Gteig, for his facts and datei in the rdlowing narrative, has 
K) doubt bceu indebted to General Borgoyne's ** State of the C^pe* 
lition fropi Canada,*' and to the '* Letters and Meraoiri relating to 
lie war of American Independence, and the capture of the German 
roops at Saratoga, by Madame de Reldeael/* a transtatlon of whfcb 
rom the German appeared in New York In 1827. It U ruthur an 
nterestins book, and perhaps the only journal of the period from a 
(•malv pen. We have added a few notes Illustrative of the text. 
This story dlfT^rently treated, would properly form part of a work, 
ct to be wriuea, under the tiil9 of " Romance of History. Ame- 
ka," for which ample materials cxbl both In the norilarn and 
outhem coutineuts.— £tf. 



I have said that this splendid regular army was ac- 
companied by two hundred and fifty Provincials, raised 
for the service immediately in view, and acting as 
militia only. These men, on whose acquaintance with 
the nature of Indian warfare, and the general ^ce 
of the country, considerable reliance was placed, were 
not embodied into one corps or battalion ; on the cou' 
trary, they were divided into four independent compa- 
nies, called Rangers, or Marksmen ; of which three were 
composed of Canadians, the descendants of Frenchmen, 
and officered by their own feudal cbieft, or Seigneurs, — 
whibt one, made up of Scottish emigrants, or the desoen- 
dants of old soldiers who had established themselves along 
the St Lawrence as settlers, was beaded by a gallant con- 
trymen of their own, by name Fraser. The latter com- 
pany recei?ed, as without incurring the charge of undue 
partiality I may be permitted to assert that it deserved, 
marked attention from the general commanding. One 
hundred young men, unrivalled in point of bodily 
strcoigth and activity, compoeed it ; whose habits from 
their childhood bad been such as to inure them to the 
duties of light troops, and whose aim with their own 
weapon, the rifle, was unerring. Thtre was not an 
individual among them, who would have been at a loss 
to find his way, had he been east into the centre of a 
wilderness^ provided only he were informed in what 
direction the point to be attained lay, and could obtain 
a sight of the sun by day, and the stars by night ; and 
as to privations, cold, hunger, thirst, and bodily fotigue, 
they all to a man set such at defiance. It was my good 
fortune to commence my military career in that very 
distinguished company. Being nearly related to its 
commander, as well as his personal acquaintance, I readi- 
ly accepted his invitation to accompany him in the 
character of- a volunteer : with the assurance, not from 
him only, but fix>m those higher in rank and of superior 
influence, that the first commission which should fall va- 
cant, should be conferred upon me. 

A young soldier is seldom very tardy in obeying the 
signal which summons him to the opening of his maiden 
campaign. The night of the 7th had been to me a sleep- 
less one. Aware of th^ mighty movements which were 
in preparation, my mind was a great deal too busy in 
comparing the past with the future, to permit my body 
to obtain much rest ; and when I did fiill into a dose, it 
was to dream sometimes of home and the scenes of do- 
mestic happiness which had passed there, sometimes of 
my prospects, and intended behaviour before the enemy. 
From such a slimsber as this, yon will not be surprised 
to learn that the first blast of the bugle roused me. 1 
leaped out of bed in a moment; hurried through my 
toilette as if life and death depended on its completion ; 
and then, with all the ardour of a volunteer of seven- 
teen, sallied forth into the street. 



Here all was bustle and preparation; the hum of 
Voices, the hurried tread of ffeet, the rattle of arms, and 
the occasional brief word of command, gave notice that, 
even in the dark, men knew their stations, and that they 
Jostled one another in order to reach the several points 
where confusion would give place to absolute order. 
This state of things was not, however, of long continue 
ance. Before the increasing dawn rendered objects dis- 
tinctly visible, the only sound heard was a sort of stifled' 
shuffling, as if officers were passing along the fhmts of 
companies to ascertain that they were correctly formed ; 
and then, for the space of a quarter of an hour, or 
perhaps something more, all was as silent as the grave.. 
Like those about me, I had taken my wonted station 
on the right of the company, and was watching with an 
anxiety, such as 1 never experienced before, the gradual 
approach of day, when a roll of drums, taken up in the 
rear, and passing on slowly to the front, gave notice that 
the general himself was on the ground. I fooked back, 
and my glance fell upon a spectacle well calculated to 
inspire the most timid with courage and confidence. 
Upwards of four thousand men were behind me, form- 
ed in the nicest order into columns of subdivisions, and 
extending farther than the eye could reach, through the 
whole length of the street, into a common beyond: 
whilst their banners, held aloft as the general and his 
siute passed on waved triumphantly in a slight breeze, 
which rose with the sun. As the mounted cavalcade 
swept along, regiment af\er regiment stood at attention, 
with bayonets fixed and muskets shouldered, till at last 
it came to our turn, whose station lay at the head of 
the parade, to receive our chief. We did so advancing 
our rifles, and holding ourselves steady to the front ; 
while the general, pulling ofi" his hat, answered the salute 
With a low bow. He then addressed himself to Captain 
Fraser in terms of high commendation as to the appear- 
ance and steadiness of his men ; spoke cheeringly to the 
men themselves, by remindmg them of the honorable 
post which they held ; and then solemnly wishing God 
speed to the right and the arms of our king and country! 
gave the word to advance. It was answered by a hearty 
cheer, which rolled back Uke thunder from battalion to 
battahon; after which we struck off" into threes from the 
right of companies, and the march began. 

Lon^ before tbb final movement was made, every door 
and window in Montreal was crowded with spectators, 
who bade os farewell with the waving of handkerchieft» 
and some of them even with tears. Doubtless there 
werp many in this warlike group, who folt at the mo- 
ment what it is to leave behind those whom they valua 
more than lifo itself. For my owp part, however, I ex- 
perienced no such sensation. My acquaintance extend- 
ed no farther than to the family where I had been ac- 
cidenUlly billeted, and from whom, to say the truth, I 
had reoeived no parUcuiar marks of attention; so I repli- 
ed |o the salnUtions of the people with the most perfect 
indifiereuce and moved on. In a few momenU all 
thought of them and of the city was laid aside. I look- 
ed forward only to the great events in which I waa 
about to be an actor ; and my whole soul became occu- 
pied with anticipations as groundless as the rest of you, 
gentlemen, 1 do not doubt, cherished at the commence- 
ment of your career. 

The spring of 1777 chanced to be remarkably incle- 
ment, even in this naturally inclement dimate. Much 
heavy hard rain had &llen, which, cnttinir up the half 
formed read that communicated between Montreal and 
Fort St. John, rendered our jomney not only toilsome, 
but extremely tardy. It is true that every possible ex- 
ertion had been used to remedy this evil, strong working 
parUes havmg been long employed in improving the^ 
path, and cutting out a new one ; but their efforts had 
foiled in rendemg the way practicable for heavy car- 
riages, and even the infontry experienced no little inoon- 
venienoe in traversing it Under these circumstances, it 
was judged necessary to divide our force; and to send 
the artiliery, with the connnissariat and hospital 8t(»«s, 
under a competent escort fi^m Qurfiec,— whilst we ak»e^ 
pushed across firom Montreal by land, with directioiis to 
meet at a certain point near the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain. 

At the period to which my present narrative refers, 
there was nothing particularly interestmg in the genera] 
appearance of the country which separates Montreal 
fi-om the banks of the ChamUy. For a while we ad- 
vanced through the heart of an immense prairie, whose 
Bandy surface was in many places left bare, and in others 
covered with huge patches of long dry grass; till by de- 
grees the prairie gave place to stunted thickets, as these 
[again were succeeded by a wide spreading fbrest of tall 
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trees and impervious underwood. The case was some- 
what 4^crent, when, passing the forest, we be^an to 
face the stream, and took our toilsome journey m the 
direction of Lake Champlain. At first, indeed, a broad 
and placid river, hedged in hy low flat banks, covered, 
like the country beyond them, with majestic oaks, was 
all that marked the change ; but as we drew nearer and 
nearer to Its source, the character of the stream varied, 
and the scenery assumed at every step more and more 
of the bearinf of a Highland landscape. First the Nar- 
rows, about half way between Fort St John and the 
mouUi of the South nvec, drew powerfully upon the ad- 
miration of the stranger, — ^where the level banks j^radu- 
ally swelled into hillocks, and became at lost little else 
than abrupt precipices, — and where the water, hemmed 
in by these rugfi^ed barriers, roared and fretted over its 
bed with the noise of a cataract These passed, the e^e 
was again delighted with a 1)road expanse, which, in its 
turn, Ted only to rapids and broken falls ; till at last, on 
nearing the point where it rushes from its gigantic pri- 
son, a scene of indescribable sublimity burst upon us. 
Before us lay the waters of Laku Champlain, an enormous 
sheet of unruffled glass, stretching awa^. some ninety or 
a hundred miles to the south, and widening and straiten- 
ing as' rocks and clilSs projected, in the most fantastic 
shapes, into its channel. Nfor is the scene, like that be- 
side Lake Erie or Ontario, rendered desolate by the very 
extent of vrater embraced in it Though measuring, as 
I have already said, fuU a hundred miles in length, Lake 
Champlain no where exceeds fifteen, and in many places 
fkUs snort of one mile, in breadth; whilst its bosom is 
beautifully diversified by islands and promontories, all of 
them rich with the most luxuriant vegetation and varied 
fbliage. On each side, again, is a thick and uninhabited 
wilderness, now rising up into mountain, now falling 
down into glen : where the lordly oak mingles with the 
chesnut and the pine, and shrubs of every hue and form 
are abundant; while a noble backgroimd is presented 
towards the west by the Green Mountadns, whose sum- 
mits appear to pierce even into the clouds. I cannot by 
any powers of language do justice to such a scene, which 
to be understood must be looked upon ; fkr less can I 
describe the emotions which it excited in me, on the day 
when I first beheld it 

I have said that throughout the whole of our journey 
we ibond the roads extremely bad, and that the march 
was in consequence perfbrmed, not only with great fa- 
tigue, but slowly. From the hour of oar arrival at the 
Narrows, a series of difficulties came in our way, which 
it required all the patience and zeal of men and officers 
to meet and overcome. For the space of many miles, 
not onfy were the batteanx rendered useless, as a means 
of eonveying the stores and guns ; but both stores and 
vessels were necessarily dragged to the shore, and car- 
ried, by the kmd column, l^yond the influence of the 
cataract This fell heavily upon persons who, as is usual 
at the outset of an undertaking, were less able to cope 
with difficulties than after experience had taught them 
to disregard them : and it was Uie more burthensome at 
present, because, through A distressing deficiency in 
norsee, the men were compiled to perform tasks, upon 
which neither they nor their officers had been led to 
calculate. Neter^less, every thing was done, if not 
without a murmur, at all events in perfect good humour; 
and we were rewarded fbr our exertions, by beholding 
the flotilla move in majestic order up the lake. 

The place of rendezvous fixed upon by General Bur- 
gtryne wa« the left bank of the river Bouquet, a small 
stream which rising in the Green Mountains, fiills into 
the lake at no great distance from Crown Point The 
head of the column reached it on the 18th, having per- 
ibrmed a mareh of upwarda of ninety miles in ten days ; 
and by the 26th, the rear was well closed up, and all the 
barges and vessels of war and transport were at anchor. 
Here tents, with other conveniences, such as blankets, 
kettles;, and culinary utensils of various kindf, were 
served out; and here, for the first time since quitting 
Montreal, was a regular encampment formed. And seU 
dom has an army halted in a position more fitvourable. 
We occupied a beautiful valley, surrounded on three 
aides by gentle hiUs, and on the fourth by the lake, suf- 
ficiently dear to allow of pasturage for our animals, yet 
wooded, so as to screen us from the rays of a summer's 
sun ; whilft, our outposts stretching along the heights, 
which, in case of need, were marked out as the battle 
ground, every feeling of apprehension on the score of an 
attack was prevented. 

' You are, doubtless, aware that General Burgoyne took 
up his present ground, not so much with a yiew of re- 
freehing his troops, as to make his final arrangements 
with certain Indian tribes, fer whose assistance in the 



projected inroad he had ah-eady applied. Having ap« 
pointed this spot as the proper point of conference, he 
was met, immediately on, bis arrival, by a runner, who 
informed him, tllat tlie Chiefii of the Five Nations, with 
a formidable body of warriors, were encamped in the 
hills, and ready to receive him. The general made no 
hesitation »as to complying with the proposition of these 
chiefe : he appointed tne 21st as the day of meeting ; and 
he set out at an early hour, attended by most of his prin- 
cipal officers, under an escort of certain light companies, 
to keep his appointment 

As Fraser*s riflemen were so fortunate as to compose 
part of the ferce employed on this occasion, I had an 
opportunity of being an eye witness to the ceremonies 
which ensued ; and extremely curious as well as interest- 
ing they proved to be. After a short march of about 
huf a mile, in a direction towards the source of the Bou- 
quet, we arrived at a sort of glade, or woody ravine, in 
which a band of feur hundred warriors were assembled, 
their tents or wigwams being but partially concealed 
along the side of a sloping eminence in the rear. Nothing 
could exceed the grotesque but striking appearance which 
that extraordinary group presented. As we entered the 
valley at the bwer end, the assembly, which occupied 
the opposite extremity, gradually opened upon us, and 
we beneld them seated cross-legged, and in profeund si- 
lence, except three or feur chie^ who alone stood upright 
Havinr advanced within a shoot distance of them, the 
escort nalted, when the general proceeded alone towards 
the fVont, and made the sign of peace, by raising his 
hands in the air, and then laying them on his bosom. 
Tlie chiefk immediately acknowledged the salutation, ap^ 
proached him, knelt down, and kissed his hand in token 
both of amilhr and submission. He was then invited to 
sit, the chiefs seating themselves near him ; and for some 
moments all were again silent 

Whilst these ceremonies were passing between the 
leaders of the two hosts, both the warriors and the gene- 
ral's escort maintained an attitude of perfect indiflerenoe 
and self-possession. The fermer appeared, indeed, to 
take no mterest whatever in matters which were well 
known to have occupied long and painfbUy their whole 
thoughts ; but when the interpreter arose, and gave no- 
tice mat the English chief vms about to speak, they drew 
gradually round him, and listened with the deepest at- 
tention. You might have heard a pin drop at every in*, 
terval in a discourse which assured this savage throng 
of the esteem and protection of their Great FtSber ; and 
when the conditions on which their services would be ac- 
cepted and rewarded, came to be explained, tiheir very 
breathing seemed repr ess ed, lest the most minute sylla- 
ble shomd escape them. It was not, however, in ac- 
cordance with their dispositioiis or tastes to be told that 
all bloodshed, except in fkir fight, was prohibited ; and 
that he who took the scalp of a woman or a child, or put 
to death a prisoner who had once sirt>mitted, would re- 
ceive, not reward, but the most summary punishment. 
A gloomy silence, interrupted only by an occasional low 
growl, fellowed the conclusion of this portion of the ad- 
dress ; indeed, it appeared 9M if the very purpose for which 
the assembly had been called together was ibout to be 
defbated. But at last an old ohief^ whom we observed 
whispering, for some time, first to one and then to ano> 
ther of the warriors near him, stood up, and spoke with 
extreme vehemence of manner, as follows: 

** I stand up in the name of all the nations present, to 
assure our father that we have attentively listened to his 
disoomrse. We receive you as our father, because, when 
you speak, we hear the voice of our Great Father beyond 
the great lake. We rejoice in the approbation you haye 
expressed of our behaviour. We have been tried and 
tempted by the Bostonians ; but we have loved our father, 
and our hatchets have been sharpened. In proof of the 
sincerity of our professions, our whole villages, able to 
go to war, are come forth. The old and infirm, our in- 
fants and squaws, alone remain at home. With one 
common assent we promise a constant obedience to all 
you fnay order ; and may the Father of days give you 
many, and success !** 

This brief address was received on our parts with ex- 
pressions of satisfaction — ^by the Indians with a murmur 
of approval ; afler which the congress, as it was called, 
breaJung up, we returned, as we nad come ferth, to the 
camp. 

CHAPTER n. 

Nothing particularly worthy of being mentioned oc- 
curred from this date, up to the arrival of the last day in 
June. It is true that on the morning after the pdaver, 
the whole army with its Indian allies moved forward ; 



but the movement carried us no farther tbin to Cnn 
Point, about thirty miles in advance of the Booqoet,!^ 
half that distance from Ticooderoga. Here the tab 
were agam pitched ; and here, for soiiiethin|[ mm Um 
a week, we enjoyed as much of relautian and ic^ 
amusement, as men in our circnmstanon cooU iaet 
I say social amusement, fer seldom bu an armj,io]i|, 
gress towards the heart of an enemy*s ooontry, imrcU 
as we marched on that occasion. Among oar cu&p [^ 
lowers were ladies of all ranks and deicriptiott, & 
wives of generals, and officers in oooimand of regbiKS^ 
as well as of subalterns and privates, who, being ibo. 
dantly supj^ed with the means of coDveyaiice, tn«||( 
with their children, servants, and household ttoffiBt^ 
train. The consequence was, that biA a ihoiteptnaig 
firom the tents of the men, stood the marqaecsof tbeJk 
roness Beidesdelt the Ladv Harriet AclLlaDd,Yitb» 
others, who made it their business to ieoeiTe,ia oA^ 
circumstances would allow, crowds of vititen to^ 
evening parties. You may smile, geiUknea,if^ 
please, at this account, but I assure you thatitisftidif 
true ; and though I dare say the animals reqniroitecs. 
vey these ladies and their appurtenances, mifk kt 
been employed more beneficially fer the sood J tbts. 
vice, heaven forbid that even now I should raiatsjiiR 
against them ! I haye spent few evoningi more pies* 
ly, than t spent under their hospitable canvaM,iBtki6> 
sition of Crown Point 

It was no^ however, in such occnpatiooi at ika 
that General Burgoyne expended the whole vi tlMKtii! 
days. He carefmly matured his plans, estibUicdftj 
pots aud magazines, reviewed his army, and disthMl 
it as fellows : ^ 

The entire feree, numbering, as I have ilreadyittli 
something more than seven thousand men, was cniM 
into five corps or columns, one of which loeeivedthea 
pellation of the advance, another of the reacrTe,i&ife 
remaining three of brigades. The advance, to lii 
our company was attacMd, consisted of the &iti^S|il 
in^try and grenadiers, the 24th regiment, tbehioi 
placed particmarly under Captain Fiuser^s ordsii ooij 
of Canadians, and ten pieces of lig^ cannon, hwhi 
by Brigadier General Fraser, an officer of gntf^ 
and h^rh character, and mustered in all abaai« 
hundred men. The reserve, under LieutenastOiiaid 
Breyman, was composed of Germans, naiidj, o:' 
Brunswick Chasseurs, a remarkably fins hmixk 
the grenadiers and light companies of the other regi 
Of me composition of the three brigades it it not 
sary that I should say more, than uat two of tks 
made up of British, one of German troops, and ibt 
were severally commanded by Muor Gesienl n^H 
Brigadier General Hamihoo, and Major GtauA^ 
del. The Utter had under his orders a ngaoat^ 
man dragoons; but they were nofrmountwl, tbtf^ 
at this time barely horses enough in camp to m^ 
Wants of the ladies, the general and staff offieen.^ 
drag a slender portion of oar somewhat eomtosa 
overgrown artiUery. ^ 

It was on a beautiful morning, the lastiatbe^ 
of June, that the advance, aftsr -standing the co^ 
time under arms, hepin its mardi. As we wotM'* 
the immediate vicimty of the enemy, and knew''' 
soon his outposts might be fellen m with, oar p^ 
this day was at once more ciremnspsct, aad va* 
teresting, than any which we had yet made. 1^^ 
dians, supported by the Marksmen, formed the a^ 
patroles, and spread themselves in a disorderlji^ 
cient maimer, over the front and flank of tiie eaii 
They were armed with rifles, Imivcs and tonajig 
and being in their war-paint, presented an api*^ 
which, to the eye of one unaccustomed to «ocfc^ 
des, must have been extremely imposing. ^ 

We, again, sending out a few files to cooffl*" 
with them, and prevent the possibility' of a ien'*f 
vanced in a compact body, about two hnndrd J^ 
their rear. Another interval, similar to ^^^^[^ 
separated the Marksmen fitmi the Indians, ^ovf^ 
afler which came the head of the Light ^1*3 1 
guns being in the centre, between the P***^^ 
fight companies, and the 24th regiment Tb» ^T i 
me heavy brigades in their respective orde«; ^ | 
whole was covered in rear by scattered parti*^ 
to those which protected it in front ^tg 

Our march, though silent, proved upon ** tJu 
extremely interesting and agreeable one- '^^^ 
pkce, the face of the country became at eroy^^ 
and more strikin£, the hids assuming a r g{^^ 
bolder outline, and the wood beeoming more ww^ 
irregular ; whilst the Uke, akmg the >n««^[rJ3 
our column moved, seemed aKve with the gi*r 
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Binall frigates of which our fleet was composed. In the 
next pla^ the thought of what might be impending, — 
the expectation of meeting at every pass an armed force 
prepan^d to defend it, caused us to look with more than 
ordinary interest upon surrounding objects; whilst an 
occasional whoop, sometimes a straggling shot, sounding 
through the woods, kept up to its h^hest pitch the 
anxiety of those who heard it All these combinations 
of sight and sound struck ibrciUy upon the imaginations 
of men to whom such things were new : nor was their 
power diminished when an aide-de-camp riding up, gave 
directions ibr the leading files to turn to the right, and 
prepare for immediate action. There wa» an excitement 
m the very word which caused the blood to rush back to 
its jbuntain, and the colour to forsake the cheeks even 
of the bravest, for a moment; but it was destined to 
lead to nothing. The detachment which we expected to 
engage, fell Iwck as soon as our Indians showed them- 
selves, and that night we bivouacked in quiet at Three 
Mile Point 

Ticonderoga, the place against which our first opera- 
tions were d&ected, stands upon a peninsula or point of 
land, which is washed on one side by Lake Champlain, 
on another by Lake George, and on a third by the con- 
fluence of the latter lake with the South river. The 
front of this position, as then occupied by the enemy, 
lay between Lakes George and Champlain, beading 
round in a sort of semicircle ; the whole of which was 
oovered with redoubts, batteries, traverses, and abattis : 
its kfr was appayed by three bhck houses, and some finr- 
tifled mills ; its right by two block houses and a battery, 
which looked towards Ijake Champlain. Across the 
lake, and communicaling by means of a fljrtng bridge 
with the main position, stood Mount Independence, its 
summit strongly fortified, and well suppBed with artillery ; 
whilst along its base ran rows of abattis, with here and 
there a fleeche, and breastwork for infimtry. To pro- 
tect the bridge, again, the enemy had constructed a boom, 
composed of large pieoes of timber weU secured together, 
and riveted with bolts of iron ; and the boom was, in its 
turn, covered by a double iron chain, the links of which 
measured an inch and a half in diameter. On the 



m 
whole, the post was at once a vitally important and ex- 
ceedingly formidable one; and, aa it was understood 
to be well manned, and' amply supplied with all manner 
of stores and provisions, there were few amongst us who 
anticipated any other result beeideB a protracted and 
desperate resistanoc 

With such a prospect before us, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that the night of the first of July was, to 
many, one of the deepest interest and most intense 
anxiety. We had halted, jost before dark, on an emi- 
nence, barely three miles from the enemy's position ; 
and^be blaze of their fires became, as night drew on, 
distinctly visible. We saw them stretching far and 
wide in long, and ibrraidable array : now shining clear 
and bright on the brow of a bare hill, now sending up a 
dark red mass of vapour from amonr trees and under- 
wood in the bolbws; whilst from time to time their 
brilliancy would disappear, as heapk of ficiel were thrown 
on, only that it might burst forth again with increased 
splendour. Nor was the spectacle emb^ed by a glance 
in the opposite direction less strikinsr or less warlike. 
There \hj our own army in two magmficent lines, part 
occupying this side, part the opposite side of the lake; 
whilst the Royal George and Inflexible frigotes, with a 
squadron of gun boats and luggers, kept up the commo- 
mcation ; and the very extent of these seemed (d convey 
an assurance that we exceeded the enemy in number«>, 
no less than we knew that we surpassed ihem in the 
quality and constitution of our troops. But it was not 
by looking to generals alone, that a tyro like myself 
found his coantge involuntarily increased. Around me 
were crowds of hardy veterans, whose fVeo and merry 
chat, their careless laugh and lively repartee, could not 
be Kstrned to by any one without emotion ; since it was 
imposBible not to believe that they were thus light- 
i)eart6d, becainie they entertained not th6 shadow of a 
misgiving as to the result. I need not describe to men 
who have l>rettthed the atmosphere of a bivouac, the 
efivct which these sights and sounds produced. EVen 
upon Fraser, cool and deliberative as he was, they were 
not without their influence. Tliey stirred up m him 
numerous warlike associations, bringing the events of 
other days vividly to his remembrance; and never had 
story-teller a more willing auditor than I proved when 
he began their recital. Thus, in listening to his ac* 
counts of former bivouacs, which he occasionally inter- 
rupted as the wild notbs of the soldiers' songs rose 
high, 1 passed the better portion of that night ; nor did I 



to speak, and the majority of the army were fast 
asleep. 

It was still dark, when a general stir among the 
troops put an end to my slumbers. I started up, and 
found that our people were already forming, though, 
whether as a measure of mere precaution, or as a pre- 
paration for an attack, no one appeared to know. Like 
the rest, 1 seized my arms, and hurried to my post; but 
hour after hour stole on, without bringing matters to an 
issue, and when day had fblly dawned, we were still 
stationary. At last an order arrived for the men to pile 
their arms, and prepare breakfieist ; and it was surmised 
at once, that on this day at least, no attempt would be 
made upon the enemy's entrenchments. 

Though disappointed in no trifling degree at the tenof 
of these instructions, we lost no time in carrying them 
implicitly into efi^ct. We addressed ourselves to the 
ofllice of cooking, and a hearty meal came not the less 
acceptably on account of the regret which we could not 
but experience that our moments should be wasted at 
a juncture so critical. This was barely finished, and 
Fraser and myself were preparing to pass the day as 
men are accustomed to spend their time, in camp during 
a season of temporary rest, when a dense smoke sud- 
denly rising from the left of the esemy's position, ar- 
rested our attention. An alarm spread that our oppo- 
nents were moving ; and the bugles sounding to arms, 
the troops were accoutred and in order of march in five 
minutes. By and by, an Indian was seen at full speed 
hastening fit>m the outposts, who paused only to ascer- 
tain where General Burgoyne was to be found, and then 
hurried on, without so much as dropping a hint touch- 
ing the cause of his abrupt arrival. As a matter of 
course, these occurrences baf^ning thus closely the 
one upon the other, stirred up in us a confident expecta- 
tion of immediate service; nor were we deceived. The 
Indian had not passed ten minutes, when an aide-de-camp 
made his appearance on the ground, with orders for 
Froser's Marksmen and the rod warriors to move brisk- 
ly to the Icfl, and the rest of the brigade to advance at 
the same moment more slowly and steadily to the front. 
The Americans, it appeared, having set fire to their 
block house, and abandoned the saw mills, were con- 
centrating upon their main position ; to prevent which, 
by cutting on the corps in retrogression, was the design 
of our present movement. 

Not a moment was lost in carrying these orders into 
execution. Whilst the main body, in compact and im- 
posing array, took the road to Mount Hope ; the marks- 
men, with their savage allies, ^led to the left, and were 
soon concealed from the observation both of friends and 
foes, in a deep forest. But we were guided by a savage, 
to whom every foot of ground in this country was fami- 
liar. He led us through a winding glen round the base 
of the very hill from which the enemy's column was 
ascertained to be descending, aud brought us to a point 
of all others the best suited for the particular object 
which we desired to attain. It was a thick copse skirt- 
ing the open path which communicated between the 
saw mills and the lines, and by which the garrison of 
the former must of necessity pass, in order to eflect a 
junction with their comrades. 

We lay here perhaps a quarter of an hour, whan the 
scouts who had been extended to the right, in order to 
give notice of the enemy's movements, came in with in- 
telligence that they were approaching. Every man was 
instantly on the qui vwe, and with the exception of a 
ticking of gun looks, not a sound could be hoard from 
one flank o£ the ambuscade to the other. We now 
listened, with what feelings I leave you to judga, for 
the tread of feet'; nor did any great space of time elapse 
ere it became audible. It was easily ascertained, like* 
wise, from the cadence of the march, that a considerable 
bod^ of men were near us, and that they were pursuing 
their journey, rapidly indeed, but apparently in little 
order, and altogether unsuspicious of danger. All this 
was as it was desired to be. The great end to be ob- 
tained by us, was to permit the enemy's line of march 
to come so oomptoisly in contact with us, that every 
shot thrown in upon their flank would tell; and had 
this been done, there is Uttle probability that a man of 
the detached corps would have escaped. But, strange 
to say, the Indians, on other occaoioos so noted for pa- 
tience, ruined all by precipitancy. The head of the 
enemy's colunm was yet a full hundred yards from our 
ambuscade, when several of the red warriors fired. 
Their exaropio was instantly followed by the whole 
body, who threw away their ammunition for no purpose, 
and theu springing forward with hideous yells, rushed 



had halted and begun to form as soon as the first whots 
alarmed thein, now broke and fled in alt directions; 
and though we, as well as the Indians, pursued with all 
our might, they easily contrived to outstrip us. Scarcely 
dozen men fell under the scattering fire which was 
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1 so much as He down till kmg afler he had ceased jhatehet in hand towards the enemy. Tko latter, who 



kept up upon them; and the remainder escaped, by 
twos and threes, within their lines. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin and mortification 
experienced by our gallant leader on this occasion, — a 
feeling in which his ooinpany, one and all, deeply shared. 
Our plans had been digested with so much care, and 
matters had, up to the last moment, proceeded so hap- 
pily, tlmt we laid our account wit<h a victory, not more 
easy of attainment than important in its results. Our 
disappointment was, in consequence, the greater, when 
the miserable issue became certain ; nor was it possiblo 
to hinder the men from expressing themselves in terma 
which were far from provin? satisfactory to the haughty 
savages. ■ From that time, it may be said that all cor- 
dially between us and the Indians ceased. The latter 
followed us, indeed, in the hope of plunder, and because 
they regarded us as the more powerful of the belligerent 
parties; but they weie no longer allies on whom it 
would have been prudent to depend in case of any seri- 
ous difficulties or reverses. Nevertheless, the recon* 
noiiance, generally, was not without its advantages. 
Fraser's and Philips's corps possessed themselves of 
Mount Hope, a point from which a commanding view 
could be obtained over the whole chain of the enemy's 
works; and here we passed the night, as we had dona 
the preceding, in bivouac round our fires. 

Little occurred during the two following days worthy 
of particular notice. The enemy having turned a bat4> 
tery of four pieces towards the ground of our encamp- 
ment, kept up a ceaseless cannonade* from which no 
loss, and very little uneasiness was experienced ; whilst 
on our palls the greatest exertions were made to bring 
up guns, stores, baggage, and providons. But with Um 
exception of a trifling skirmish or two of no moment, at 
the outposts, all remained, as far as we were concerned, 
profoundly quiet But decisive measures were neveir. 
theless in progress, and steps were quietly but surely 
taken, to reader the lines of Ticonderoga untenable. 

On the south side of the communication between 
Lakes Greorge and Champlain, stands a bold and rocky 
mountain, oilled Moimt Defiance, whidi completely 
commands and overlooks both the Fort of Ticonderoga, 
and the line of entrenchments which leant upon it. 
How the enemy came to neglect this height I know not, 
unless indeed the abruptness of its ascent led them to 
suppose that it Would be impracticable to drag cannon 
to its summit, and hence that its occupation 1^ us would 
either not be attempted, or if attempted would produce 
no useful ocmsequences. If such was really their expec- 
tation, nothing could be more groundless; for the hill 
being seized m the night by a party of light infantry, 
long before dawn some pieces of heavy armlery were at 
its oase, and the most active preparations were imme- 
diately made for transportiuflr them, with a due supply 
of ammunition, to the summit Bat for the latter ope- 
ration there was no need. The enemy no sooner ob- 
served that we had established a post there, than the 
perils of their situation became manifost to them, and 
their future directions were directed exclusively to se- 
cure a speedy and safo retreat 

On the night of the 5th of July, it fell to the lot of 
Fraser's Marksmen to be put in charge of a picket. 
The ppoximi^ of our post, which lay about halfway 
down the steep, und on that side of tiie hill which com- 
mauds a view of Ticonderoga, oiabled us to ascertain 
with perfect accuracy all that was passing within tiie 
lines. Not a movement was made, nor a wcyrd spoken, 
which our advanced sentries feiled to detect; and as we 
had been particularly cautioned to keep our senses flilly 
on the alert, there was no lack of attention on the part 
either of men or officers. For some hours after sunset 
all things went on as they had been in the habit of pro- 
ceeding during many evenings before. The American vi- 
dcttes took their customary stations upon the rampart, 
and a patrol pushed out from time to time, feh its way, as 
it had previously done, as for as the challenge of our peo- 
ple permitted. In like manner we stole forward at in- 
tervols, so as to look down into tho ditch ; and except 
when an occasional shot told that one or other of these 
reconnoitring parties had been discovered, nothing took 
place calculated to draw our tlioughts out of their ordi- 
nary channel But things were destined not to continue 
thus for ever. Midnight must have been close at hand 
when a change took place in the order of affkirs; and 
our vigihmco, which had begun in some degree to relax, 
was again called into Mi exercise. 
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The moon, which, during the earlj part of the night, 
■hed a feeble glimmer abroad, sank beneath' the horizon, 
and its setting was followed by an exceedin^j thick 
darkneto. No stars could be distinguished, tor there 
was a sort of foff hanging in the atmosphere which oom- 
pleteiy shrouded them, Uiough it gave no indication of 
rain or stormy weather : woen there arose all at once 
from the interior of the fort and lines a clamour of 
Toices, as if thousands of persons were anxious to give, 
and none willing to receive instructions. This was fol- 
lowed by a su<Men smothering up of the fires, which 
had hitherto smouldered redly and' gloomily ; and then a 
oonfbsed tread of het, like that of men hurrying to and 
fro in confusion, became distinctly audible. As we 
were fuUy aware of the great importance of Mount De- 
fiance as well to the enemy as to ourselves, the idea na^ 
furally occurred that a sortie was about to be made ; and 
we stood to our arms in the firm expectation that in a 
few moments more we should be engaged. But after 
listening with intense anxiety a full hour, during which 
time not a shot nor a challenge gave warning of advanc- 
ing columns, that suspicion gtadually yielded to another, 
and we began to calculate upon the very manoeuvre 
which G^ieral St Qair was performing. Information 
was accordingly sent to General Fraeer*s head quart^B, 
and we held ourselves in readiness to act in any manner 
which he might point out 

Whilst the rest of the company remained in an atti- 
tnde of defence, I took with me a single trusty oompa- 
nion, and stole forward with the view of penetrating, if 
possible, within the enemy's works, and of ascertaining 
by personal obseivation tne object of this commotion. 
The darkness favoured us grently, and we found, on 
reaching the crest of the glacis, tliat the sentinels, more 
attentive to what was passing among their friends than 
their enemies, paid no heed whatever to us or our move- 
ments. We accordingly descended, unnoticed, into the 
ditch, and tuminfr to me right groped our way along, 
till a palisade frieied at the top, arrested us. WiSi 
some difficulty we scrambled over it ; after which we 
found oursdves in a covered way leading from one of 
the more advanced works into the body of the place, and 
beheld a large portion of the American army formed be- 
side their fires, at the distance of some twenty or thirty 
paces fhun the' spot where we were standmff. For- 
tunately for us, these men were too busy to overhear the 
noise whidi we had made in passing the palisade ; and 
though the light of their fires ren£red them visible to 
us, we, who kept in the shade, remained concealed. 
We instantly crouched down upon our bellies, and 
creeping dose to the parapet, lay at length under its 
shadow, where we could overhear distinctiy every word 
tbMt was spoken, and yet ran little risk of detection. 

A few niinutes sufficed to complete what now proved 
to be the preparatory arrangement of the parade, — ^when 
a mounted officer giving the word ^ March,** the ei^emy*s 
oolumn advanced, to our great horror, along the covered 
way. They moved, however, in the strictest order, and 
in profound silence, no man i^yparently looking either to 
his right or left; and two entire battalions filed past, 
within three feet of us, without discovering that we 
were there. How my comrade felt during tUs tremen> 
dous interval I know not, but I confess Siat with me 
physical alarm fiu: outweighed every other emotion ; and 
that I did not even attem^ to ascertain the numbers or 
quality of the troops which passed me thus closely. On 
the contrary, I lay flat upon my face, keeping my mouth 
dose to the groimd, lest my breathing, or the vident 
beating of my heart, should betray me ; nor was it till 
the reoeding noise of footsteps assured me of danger past, 
that I took courage to look round. That glance, how- 
ever, proved abunidantly satisfectory. It informed me 
that the army was gone, that the fort and lines were en- 
tirely evacuiUed, and that the enemy, firom whom we 
anticipated a resistance so desperate, were in full 
retreat With fedings of the liveliest satts&ction we 
hastened back to our post in order to report this very 
unlooked-ibr event to our commander ; and in two hours 
after, the whde British army was roused, and a vigor- 
ous pursuit begun. 

CHAPTER III. 

General Burgoyne, who had passed the night on board 
of one <^ the frigates, was no sooner informed of the 
enemy's flight, than he made dispositions to follow them 
up with thR greatest vigour. The fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and beanng down with irresistible im- 
petuosity upcm the boom, dratroyed, in the course of two 
hours, a barrier which it had occupied almost as many 
weeks to construct This done, and a considerable body 



of troops embarked, ell sail was set in pursuit of the 
American flotilla, of which* long before evening, our 
bravo seamen gave, to use their own phraseology, an ex- 
cellent account They overtook their opponents moored, 
and, perfectly ignorant of their danger, beside the wharf 
at Skecnsborough ; and though they foiled in making 
many prisoners, every galley and botteau was either 
captured or destroyed. 

In the mean wmle our brigade followed, at an inter- 
val somewhat too great, by that of General Reidesdel, 
crossed Lake Champlain, and ccmunenced a npid pur- 
suit after the enemy's land cdunm, which was ascer- 
tained to have fallen back on the road to Hubberton. 
No great while elapsed ere the marksmen and TnHiiinii^ 
of whom the advanced guard was composed, overtook 
the rear of the flying enemy, when a broken and desul- 
tory, but not \ery destructive skirmish, began. But 
though interesting enough to witness, the skirmish led 
to no important results ; for the country was thick and 
encumbered, the enemy quick in their movements, and 
our people, worn out with a night of watching, began 
before long to exhibit symptoms of fotigue. Besides, 
we were far a-head of all support, even the rest of the 
brigade being many miles behind us ; and hence, what- 
ever advantages we might happen to obtaiq, could not, 
for want of ^ysical force, be turned to account Our 
leader, under these circunutances, determined, after 
driving in the rear of the Americans upd^ their main 
body, to halt ; and this he accordingly did in a grove 
not far from Castletown; where our people, after re- 
fi^shing themselves from the contents of their havre- 
sacks, lay down, and slept soundly for about two hours. 

Whilst wo were thus employed. General Reidesdel, 
with his brigade, came uj^and a sort of council of war 
was immediateljT held between him and our brigadier. 
The latter, having ascertained Uiat the enemy's rear 
guard was in force, and that it lay considerably apart 
from the main body, being 6nly three leagues ahead of 
our present position, suggested the possibility of cutting 
it off; and proposed ror that purpose to resume his 
march, so that 1^ might pass the night in the immediate 
presence of the Americans. By this means he hoped to 
take them by surprise on the first return of light ; and 
he entertained no doubt, in case this could be done, of 
obtaining an easy victory. Grcneral Reidesdel, though 
naturally cautious, oflisred no objection to the measure ; 
our people were accordingly roused alMut an hour before 
sunset, and we once more advanced with great caution 
and in good order. Every thing was conducted with 
the happiest success. No scouts or flving parties met 
us, and we bivouacked that night withm three miles of 
the American pickets, which entertained not the dightest 
suspicion that we had passed Castletown. I need 
not add, that strenuous exertions were used to hinder 
the intelligence of our approach from reaching them. 
No fires were liehted, nor did any man dream of wan- 
dering beyond the ground of the bivouac ; indeed, the 
sentries received strict orders not to permit any indivi- 
dual, no matter what his rank or occupation might be, to 
pass their chain either to the front or rear. AH parties 
obeyed these instructions with the most exact fidditr, 
and the success of the morrow's operations served amplv 
to recompense the corps for the privations to which this 
temporary confinement subjected them. 

It was yet perfectly dark, when the word to rise and 
fidl in, passed quietly &om man to man, put an end to 
our repose. It was obeyed in pn^und silence ; and in 
silence equallv profound, our httle column pushed for- 
ward. We rollowed a sort of rude path through the 
heart of a forest, which seemed to have been latdy cut, 
and led to the point where the roads fromSkeensborough 
to Hubberton and Charlestown in the New Hampshire 
Grants diverge. It was here that we canle in sight of 
the American ou^xMts. - They occupied the ridge of a 
steep hill, sending down their sentries almost to its base ; 
and though it was very evident, from the bustle which 
pervaded them, that our arrival had not been antidpated, 
they nevertheless stood to their arms like men, and made 
ready to receive us. 

To didodge them from the high ground, and take pos- 
sesuon of it ourselves, was the work of a moment Not 
a'shot, indeed, was fired on our side, in bringing this 
about; nor did the enemy pause for more than a single 
discharge, when, setting the orders and remonstrances 
of their officers at deminoe, they broke, and fled with 
predpitation down the oppodte slope. There tiiey join- 
ed the main body, which, we were given to understand, fell 
not short of fiftisen hundred men; and which, under 
the orders of a gallant soktier, Cdonel Francis, was al- 
ready in order either to reodve or give an attaek. 

For a moment or two after cfur httle odnmn crowned 




the ridge, th^e was a sort of pause, <hirin| viud, tbe 
hostile leaders mutually reconnoitred the fitrceind^ 
positions of l&e enemy. It was suffideat to guufy ^ 
of the steps ^hich it behoved them to fbllQw, and it vu 
not needlessly protracted. There wv a comnaaiiB. 
hiU on the left, which, to both parties, pnieiMedw^ 
advantages, and General Fraser instantly ittolfwi taoe. 
cupy it For this purpose, Fraser's mulumen woe 4 
reeled to move off in double quick tune— w ovdti v^ 
was promptly obeyed ; but we were yet hilf wtj iha 
the summit, when an American detaduneat ihomd i 
self pushing for the same point, and aaeeiidhi| b m 
dde, as we mounted the other. The eoemy aqngib 
hill before us ; and saluting us as we drew Oflcmi 
sharp volley, seemed resohite to maintain itTBOl 
resdutioii soon gave way. Raising a dieer, v« n^rf 
forward, firing in files as we proceeded ; upon W 
enemy first Wavered, then feb back, and finaOy 
ccnfudon. We gave thcon no time to rally, bat, 
down the decHrity in pursuit, fi>und oanixet _ 
moments warmly engaged with a force, vhM^d'ih 
most moderate calculation, douUed us in noBbeii 

The Americans felt their s u periority, and beif d 
led on by a very brave soldier, th^ stood thi^ ptd 
nobly. Declining a litfle to their right, theyiM* 
flanked us, and poured in so heary a fire &in UU 
certain logs and fiUlen trees, that the Indiana fmi^ 
and we ourselves were conqieUed, after \om^ teitdi 
our comrades, to yield ground. Biut at this iMiBnt,ts 
companies of groiadierB serambling up the steip&isi 
MountPittsford, unexpectedly showed themsehetapaiw 
left ; when the enemy were again checked, again wuB^ 
and appeared on the point of giving wa^. CoMidfn^ 
however, was too well aware of the importiBoe 4k 
hei^ lightly to abandon It He brought up fiohts^ 
givmg tJaem courage and ccnfidenoe by bis ciafflpk;m 
raHjring the fugitives round him, renewed the ontnt4 
obstinate valour. The firing now extended on kAall 
from right to left of the line, both parties fi|^tiBg,si» 
nature of the country required, d la OraiUeur; taia 
was this marked difference betwem them, thaltbris^ 
rican skirmishers were mMny^tf^d by seeing thct iffirt 
at hand, whereas, we were €u in advance of «i|d 
knew not when it might arrive. Happilv, hme^i 
wna not very distant General Seidesdd bad kd^ 
firing, and pressed on with the head of his oohan; 
he brought up about two hundred men at a monot 
they were sorely needed ; these no sooner abowcd 
sdves than a panic seised the Amerioans,whokQki 
fled in all directioiis. Nothing ooiddemed the ' 
of Cokmd Frauds at this juncture. He rode fina 
to rank, and fnm man to man, seising some by tbii 
striking others with the flat of his sword, aaltM^ 
and doing his utniost to arrest the flight ; nor it iM 
means impossible, considering the great supuki||W 
enemy's numbers, that even now his effints nip^ 
insured the victory. But just as be had laujMJg^ 
railing a few companies, and was advanciiif hH 
their head, a bullet struck him in the throat, ad w 
lifdees fitvn his horse. The Americans scaitei y^ 
to look upon him as he lay. Diving into the i«>^ 
the forest, they were soon beyond the readiof of* 
than a scattered and disorderly pursuit 

Our loss in this aflair was not great, and tfe Mf 
with which a half brigade, mustering in ifl oo ^ 
than eight hundred and fifty men, had drives t tbt* 
perior force from a podtion of great strenrth u^ ' 
culty, served not a little to increase the eoweaa «^ 
all of us experienced, both in ouradves sad s 
leaders. We assembled imoo the fidd in that ^ 
exdtement, which invariiSy afifects men aficr *> 
in which they have been victorious, and ptepiidtt 
forward whithersoever the general might ^f^' |^ 
last glimmer of light having already expiid, O" 
troops suffering severdy firom fiUigue and ' "^ 
was not judged prudent to advance fiur 
ground which we had won. A bivouac wu 
fonned in front of the podtion latdy ooeopid Ijf 
enemy, where our little corps vna soon jaisd 
rest of the German brigade ; and here, aftcf lV7 
dead, arranging the pidLets, and regaling s sn"**^ 
such providon as stul remained in our havreffA 
passed an extremdy agreeable and quiet 
not say that our slumMrs were thoroughly 

Long befove dawn on the morning of tke 
little column was again under arms ; and faadaf 
only till there was light enou^ to guide cv "^ 
march, in the direction of SkeeDsborangh wv 
This was certainly not one of the maiy ^ 
which it has been my good fortune to V'"^^^^ 
When we first fell in, the heavens wm bhff 
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douds ; and the movement had scareely commenced, ere 
the rain bec«n to descend with a degfree of violence, 
such 08 in Eng^land, at least, camiot be conceited. It 
was not so much a shower, as a sheet of water, which 
came a* if a river had l)een diverted from its course, and 
was ftUing over some bn^en bank ; insomuch that in 
five Bunotea tlie^ was not a man in the whole corps 
whose garments were not thoroughly saturated. Never- 
theless we pushed on, if not with our usual cheerfulness, 
at all events without repining, and came in without the 
occurrence of a single adventure, soon after noon, to 
Skeensborough. It was t lam and thriving village, 
well aitiiated at the extremity of Lake Champfaun, at Uie 
head of Wood Creek, and near the oonfluence of the 
Sooth and Bast rivers ; and could boast even then of a 
tolerable whar^ bdnide which was moored the whole of 
our flotma, whUst the head quarters of the armv were 
estafaliahed in the town itsdf. I need scaroel^ ami, thai 
we ^Nind all dastes of persons here in the hig^Mtt ima- 
ginahle sptrils. The fle^t and army, though aotmg in- 
dependently of one another — the Jatter^iadeed, in niimer- 
ous petty detachments, and as it were in detail— liad 
proved vktorious every where ; and of the good efibcts 
«f victory at the outset of a campaign, every one ac- 
quainted with sQch matters nnist be aware. There was 
not a maa attached to the expedition who appeared to 
dMdit as to ita ultimate snccesB, or desired any tmng fhrther 
than permission to press Ibrwiird without a moment*s de. 
lay. Unfbrtanatety, however, the general eaw, or ima- 
gmed dialaelea, such aa to huder hia Immediate iodnl- 
raiee of that gallant longing. The idietached parties 
being oaBed in, a second review took plaee, after which 
we were fttrayJIy placed in poailion ; and from that hour 
0itr p r i f Kti e us , as w^ aa evil ibrtmie, may be said to 
have had their comme ucemon t 

By tills new a rr an gement the' main body of the army 
Ibund it^lf i^aoed in line ahmr the heignts of Skeens- 
feorongh, with its loft ^ipon Wood Creek, and its right on 
ft rugged mountaiiw To protect^it ftom any thinr fflce 



mirpnse, wm w<eH ai to-secare water carriage in all direc- 



tiona, flying corps were at tiie same time estabfiihed at tatiooa wiuoh he had- been kd to form respecting the ley- 
tarioos points,— one upon the Castletown road, another vlty of the inhabitaats of the invaded districtf Sie gron- 



■poB the roadk to Potney asid BaHawd, and a third 

in oominVDleatioli between East river and Castletown. 

This done, strong working parties were sent oat day a^ [camp ; aa4 of tlie few who 

ter day, ibr the purpose of removing such obstaeks ae 



army which marched at the rate of only one mile per 
day ? — and our chief could not go on till he had collect- 
ed supphos sufficient to ensure him against ail risk of 
starving ; but the halt was the reverse of a season of rest 
to the unfortunate troops, who were more than e>*er op- 
pressed in bringing up stores, which, had common dili- 
gence been us^, would not have been needed. Not a 
d^ passed which saw not whole brigades executing the 
omoes of baggage animals, carrying by manual labour 
stores ^which were ognsumed as fiist as brought up, and 
wasting their strength for no purpose. But thero is as 
little satisfaction in reporting such transaetions, as in 
listening to the report when made. Let me therefore 
avail mysdf of this leisure to state to you moi'e fttlly 
than I have yet done, the gcaieral phm of the campaign 
in which we were now embarked. 

The great ok^eet which General Burgoyne sought to 
obtain was to foroe his wa>^ down the course of the Ifed- 
sen, and rallying round moa, as he proceeded, as many 
kyyidlate aa chose to fidlow his fortunes, to effect a June- 
tion wkh tiie army of General Howe, then bkickaded in 
NewYoric. To lkcyitatethianMtsQre,b^ distracting the 
attentioo of tiie enemy, a smathwr expedition, under the 
orders of Cokmel 8t Leger, had been organosed, which, 
moving throogh Hie weatetn part 6f Cheater County, 
threatened ' Fort Stanwix, a rudely fortified station upon 
the Mohawk. Colonel St^ Lsffer*fe force was extremely 
weak, partioalariy in troops <f &e hne^-of which no 
more tmn four hundred, Mid these composed of detaeh- 
ments from different renments, served under him ; and 
the wliole, ineluding novincialsi Canadians, and some 
hundreds of Indiana, barely came up to twelve hundred 
men. He poshed forward, however, with diligence, and 
on the 3d cSf August invested the f<»tre6s, sending inlrili- 
geace at the same time to the general in chief ofnis situ- 
ation; and in two daya afterwaxds he had the good for- 
tmie to ■orpriae and cut to pieces a body of eiffht hundred 
Americana, when on their mareli to refieve me gatripon. 
So &r all things had succeeded according to our wish; 
but Colonel St Leger gradually found, that in the expec- 
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httpastfiona had been practised on him, Inatead of 
orowda of volunteers, saroely an individual came to l^ 

did come, it was moKe than 



the enemy had thrown in the w^ of our ibrther progress. 
I need toaroely remind you, tiiat forty yelura ago Irtish 
arnues moved rather more according to rule than tiiey 
do at preeent, and that the possibility of undertaking any 
flung watA siagasinos had been established, was rarely, 
if ever mdh^itted. In the tcpe spirit of these taetics, it 
WIS no aeoner d i ac o Nr e red that the enemy, by sinking 
etonstf «ad k^ of wood in the channel of Wood Oeek, 
had rea^^Brcd the navigation diffi<mlt, except to tiiehghlest 
batteanXf^than the whole amty was cm^ileyed in weighing 
them; and as w6 were^ miserably supphcd with the imple- 
ments iime >s ii) i for subh operations, our progress was at 
enoe very slow and yfnrj painfbL Then again, thoogh 
the greater portion of the sununcr was yet before us, and 
the coufitry aboonded with wood aad'ooier natural cover, 
it was deemed totally irregular to move without tents ; 
and as these had all been leftbelAid at Tlccmderpga, 
much precious time was depended in kringinr them up. 
The consequence of all this was, first, tlMt^ ue enemy 
were enabled to collect their scattered oolwnn% to cut iq> 
the roads in our front, and mature thtfr plana for dcftnce ; 
and secondly, that the ardour of our own poophii iHi^ph, 
bad prooer advantage b6en taken o£ it, woidd have over- 
eome all difficulties, was allowed to evaqporate. Thoogli 
we reached Bkeenaborough on the 9th, the end of June 
was at hand ere we quitted it, and the 30th found of only 
at Fort Edward : twenty days having been expanded in 
traversing twenty miles of road, which the labour of our 
own hands had constructed. 



It is not worth while to oflbr any lengthened detail of 
our proceedings for some time after we had reaohodthat 
fbrt. They resembiad in most partiadara those wiiich 
marked our previona p ro ms s ; tor the enemy having re- 
treated to SainpAoga, on the other side of the river, the 
fbint hope which bnd been nomtahed of bringing them 
to action cBsappaared. Ixjt it suffice to^ronounce 
these melanclKdy worda— We hmHted. Trae» oor prori- 
sMDs were abottr-4tow ooold they be odierwi», with an 



my fheitWss* Though our troops had toiled witiieut 
intermission during three whole weeks, there was in 
camp no greater stock of provisiona than prontised to 
suffice for four days* consumption ; and to move forward 
with a supfdy so uender, into a desert country, apneared 
to a leader of the old sdiool litUe better than insam^* I 
have called it a desert country, not only with reforcnce to 
its natural sterility, — and Heaven knows it^was sterile 
enough, — ^bot because of the pains which wore taken, and 
unfortunately with too groat success, to eweep its fow 
cultivated spots of all articles likely to benefit the invaders. 
In doing tms, the enemy showed po clemency either to 
fHend or foe. All the fields of standing com were laid 
waste, the oat^e was driven away, and every particle of 

Sain, as wen as morsel of grass, carefuOy removed,— -so 
U wo CDold depend for subsistence, bow for men and 
ho e aa s , oBoir upon tiie magazines which we might our- 
^bhoseataUish. Bui our draft animals were so inadequate 
to the eonveyance of stores, that no magazine had as yet 
been formed fhrther in advance than Fort George; and 
Fort George mm too moch in ^e rear to be of aervioe aa 
a baae of (^lerations, after we should iM;vo quitted the 
position which we now ooenpied. 

I l)ave sai4 that the American army retreated as we 
advanced, flatting up the roads, and devastating the ftuce 
of the country over which they passed. They were now, 
aooording to the best aocounts which we could receive, 
at Saratoga, a hamlet, or rather fimn on the left bank of 
the HttdMn, and about l|alf way between Fort Edward 
and the Mohawk. It semned advisable to General Bur- 



Colonel St Leger would be in their rear; and shoul<i 
tliey succeed in escaping both divisions, tlien was the 
road to Albany thrown open, and the principal design of 
the inroad attained. Increased exertions wore accorduigly 
Used to brin^ a flotilla from the lakes to the nearest navi- 
gabk; point in the ri>-er ; and so unremitting were they, 
that before the dose of the first week in August, a con- 
siderable number of boats and barges, laden with such 
stores as could be forwarded, were launched upon tho 
stream, and ready to accompany the army. 

Whilst these projects were in contemplation, and tho 
above means adopted for bringing them to an issue, a 
piece of information was obtained at head quarters, which 
promised to bring about the happiest results, by relieving 
us at once from all the embarrassments attendant upon 
meagre supplies and inadequate means of transport 
About twenty miles to the eastward of the Hudson, lies 
the obscure viBage of Bennington, — a cluster of poor cot- 
teges, situated in a wild country, between the forks of the 
Hosskc Here the enemy had gathered to«;ether a con- 
siderable depot of Cattle, eom, horses, and wheel carria^, 
most of which were dravni across the Connecticut River 
from the provinces of New BIngland ; and as it was un- 
derstood to be guarded by a party of militia only, an at- 
tempt to surprise it seemed hjr no means unjustifiable. It 
is true that between Fort Edward and Bennin|rton, the 
means of communication were exceedingly defective. 
One prodigious forest bottomed in swamps and morasses, 
covered the whole foce of the comitry; through which, 
no body of men, unless fomiliarly accustomed to such ex- 
peditions, could hope to make their way, at all events with 
celerity. But the necessities of the army were pressing; 
the state of the campaign was a critical one ; and the risk, 
thoi^h doubtless great, was considered by no means to 
outweigh the advantages to be derived from success. 
General Burgo^ne determined to incur it; and a few 
hours sufficed for the final arrangomeht of bis plan, and 
drawing up of his instructions. 

There wore attached to our little army, two hundred 
German dragoons; men' of teied valour and enterprise, 
but destitute of horses. These the general selected as 
part of the force to be employed in the surprise of Ben- 
nington ; not only because he entertained tne most per* 
foct confidence in their steadiness, but because he con. 
eeived thai in the country into which they were about to 



saspeetod,that by far the greater proportion ewe with a penetrate, they might be able to pick «^ a sufficient num. 
tieacheroua miention. her of horses for their own use. In addition to these, the 

That thew; advantages, trifling as thoy were, aaight not Canaifian Rangers, a detarhment of Provindrfe, about 
be whoUy waatad, it became ineombent on General Bur- one hundred ladkms, and Captain Fk'oser's Mariumes, 
MTne to advanoe vrithout doiay,-r-whilst the d g p la ra b le with two pieoes of light eannen, were aUotted to this 
deficiency m tka means o£ transport under v/kketk he la- oenrice; and the whole, amounting to five hundred men, 
boured, seemed Jo render aU attempts ai moving the ar-Jwere piaeed under the orders of Lieutenant Colonel 



ffoyne to threaten th<Hn there: for if they risked an action, 
he had no apprehenrions as to the result ; if they retired, 



Baume. The latter officer received special instructions 
to proceed with extreme caution. He was particularij 
Mijoined to keep his dragoons together, and to feel his 
way, foot by foot, with his light troops alone ; and whilst 
it was broadly insinuated that he might look fbr recruits, 
among the well disposed inhabitants, the greatest eare 
was token to impress him with the convidion. that tiiey 
were not to be implicitly trusted. It would nave been 
well both for himself and his f<dkiwers, had these^dvices 
been somewhat more carofufly romombcred. Jsm tSere 
was a fktality attending aU oor measurcf, which soon' 
began to devdope itself; and perhaps the ftte of the pre* 
sent exoedition ought toMve been taken as a fiiir warn- 
ing of toa destiny which awaited the army at large. 



• CHAPTER IV. 

Though all these arrangements were completed, and 
the troofs destined to fulfil them told off so early aa tho 
beginning of August, the middle of the month was a|^ 
proaching ere this attwipt, on the success of whioh sq 
much was supposed to aqMnd, was made. Perha|Mi tteo 
was no great error here, more especially as the pcihwi 
broke up firom ito bivouac, and advanced to .(he point 
where the Hudson was to be crossed. It was a toOiMP 
and a tedious march— 41 little, and but a Uttla enltvoncd, 
by a harmless skirmish, which some stragsling Ameri- 
cans chose to maintain with om* detaehed^ndiana> AJ& 
ter enduring great privations witii a q^rit whieh foiled 
not to the last, our army at kn^ reached its da s Hnod 
resting place, and took up a position on the eastern bank 
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of the Hudson, iinmedi^LtcIy opposite to the hci^hU of 
Saratoga. 

This done, and the enemy having withdrawn as far as 
StiU^ Water, the general proceeded to carry into execution 
his {tfc^jected dosign against Bennington. At an early 
hour in the morning ol the 12th, our little band, umn- 
cumbered with any quantity of baggage besides that which 
each man could conveniently carry upon his back, set 
out in direction of Batten Kill, where it arrived, without 
meeting with any adventure, by four o'clock in the after- 
noon. Here we halted for the night, by which means a 
company of fifty chasseurs overlook us, whom General 
Burgoyne, distrostftil of our strength, sent to reinforee us; 
but at five next morning, we were again in motion, and 
pushed cautiously^ though with a quick pace, in the di- 
rection of Cambridge. Our journey this day proved in 
many respects more interesting than any which wc had 
per^rmed since the pursuit from Ticonderoga. The 
country, as wc advanced, exhibited greater siffns of culti- 
vation, a field or two interposing here and there amidst 
the plains, and a few detached cottages lying by the way 
aide ; whilst several of the coimtry people voluntarily 
joined us, and took the oath of allegiance to tlie king. 
Prom them we learned that a company of Americans 
had been left in Cambridge as a guard over some cattle 

which were on their way to Bennington ; and as it was „. ,_ , 

deemed ot importance to seize such, wherever tliey could on the move ; and in a few minutes afterwards a general 
be found, our scouts were commanded to quicken their commotion at the outposts, indicated more by the shouts 



was a good deal to excite apprehension even in this an- 
important rencontre. The Americans, though they gave 
way at last, fought like men conscious of their own 
jirowess, and confident in the strength of the support 
which was behind them; and this, coupled with the 
rumours which had reached us relative to the amount of 
the garrison of Bennington, fiiiled not to startle both 
Colonel Baume and the boldest qf his troops. Besidea, 
much time was lost by the destruction of the bridge. 
It required a fiill hour so fiir to repair it as to enable uie 
guns and horses to pass ; and when tins w^ done, the day 
had declined so fiir as to render any attempt to reach the 
point of our destination before simset fruitless. We ac- 
cordingly bivouacked at the farm c^ Walmscott, about 
foiu: miles from Sankoick, and three fi'om Benningtcm ; 
where the night was spent, if not in a sense of absolute 
security, at ;ul events without the occurrence of any ac- 
cident capable of exciting alarm. 

The morning of the 15th came in with heavy rains* 
and a perfect hurricane of wind ; oonaequenjtly the little 
column, instead of pressing fbrtirard, waji fain to keep 
under shelter of the farm building* But it was not per- 
mitted to remain long in a situation so oom£)rtable. Our 
early parade had just been dismissed, when a few shots 
in the direction of the advanced sentries gave notice that 
the Amerieanr, instead of waiting to be attacked, were 



pace, and surprise them. 

I was not one of the party thus sent forward, that duty 
having been entrusted to thirty Provincials and fifty In- 
dians ; but the latter attsuned tlieir object afler a tnfiing 
skirmish, in which one man only was wounded. Nothing 
could be finer than the effect produced by the desultory 
firing which was kept up on that occasion by the re- 
trcatme enemy and our pursuers. It so happened that 
the pomt where they first met, though covered with a 
deep and extensive forest, was not incumbered by brush 
wood or other deafening substances ; and hence each re- 
port, as it rolled firom tree to tree and glade to glade, 
Bounded as if not one but fifty muskets had been 
fired, Ifou will easily believe that the first discharge 
caused us to quicken our pace, and to recover our ranks, 
which had begun tp straggle ; but no opportunity was 
afforded us of joining. The enemy fought only to escape; 
and hence, when we reached Cambridge, we found it in 
fbll occupation of our advance, which had made prizes of 
no inconsiderable quantity of carts and wagons, as well 
08 of cattle and horses. 

The satbfaction arising fi-om this first success was not, 
however, so great as to render us indifferent to the nature 
of the intelligence which met us there. Instead of four 
or five hundred men, it was accurately ascertained that 
not fewer than eighteen hundred were in Bennington ; 
and though some appeared to be of opinion that they 
would not wait to receive us, there were others who 
fcrupled not to foretell a widely different result Now, 
fcn spite of our late reinforcement, our whole strength fell 
considerably short of six himdred^ men ; and of these a 
fbll hundred were Indians, on whom no great reliance 
could be placed. StUl, Colonel Baume appeared to con- 
sider his situation secure. Ho spoke, as mr as we could 
understand him, in very contemptuous terms of the 
Americans, and busily employed himself in receiving the 
submission of the inhabitants, who in great numbers 
fl<K:ked to his standard. Unfortunately, Colonel Baume 
forgot the cautions which had been so strongly impressed 
npon him. He considered all persons sincere who pro- 
fessed attachment to the royal cause ; alluding in their 
presence, and without reserve, both to his own numbers 
and designs ; and as by fiir the greater proportion were 
in reality traitors to us, every circumstance connected 
with our dispositions and plans became as well known to 
the enemy as to ourselves. 

It was their leader^s intention to march at once upon 
Bennington ; fbr which purpose his little corps was under 
arms and in cc^imin, long before sunrise on the 14th. 
For some time our progress was, as it had hitherto been, 
tmimpeded ; but as we approached the northern branch 
4yfthe Hoesac, by the farm and bridge of Sankoick, the 
arrangements of the enemy began gradually to develope 
tiicmselves. • 

A fiying party of Americans were discovered in fitmt 
of the f^m, which, on the approach of our people, spread 
^Mmsehes along the underwood ; and they were not dis- 
l<adged tin after a good deal of fijdnff, which caused us 
some ioea in several of the m<^ mrward amon? the 
BavagM. At last, however, they retreated, abandcomig a 
paiU which they had previously fi>rtified, and breakr 
ing down the bndge ; and long before the latter could be 
repaired, they were safe firom farther molestation. There 



of the Indians than the report of theix; arms, warned us 
to make ready for an imoiediate attack. Coto&el Baome 
lost no time m preparing to meet it. Forming his dis- 
mounted dragoons in dose column amongthe homeslewlf 
he directed the Provincials, supported by Frazer's Marks- 
men, to advance to the assistance of the pickets, with 
orders to dispute every inch of ground to the utmost, and 
finally to retire upon the reserve, should aU their effisrts 
to maintain themselves prove inefiectual. 

In an instant we were in motion, and a few minutes 
sufficed to bring us to the scene of action. We fbund 
our Indians threatened, rather than seriously assailed, by 
a considerable body of militia^men, before whom they were 
falling hack, leisurely and in order ; but such was the 
violence of the storm, that not one out of a dozen muskets 
would explode, and hence the skirmish was neither very 
animated nor very bloody. On seeing us, our savage 
allies uttered a yell, which seented to strike panic into 
the bosoms of their assailants : fbr tiie latter instantly 
paused, hung back as it were irresolute, and finally re- 
tired. We followed fi>r a time, briskly and irapctnously ; 
but we likewise felt the bad effects of the weather too much 
to seek a general engagement ; and as the movements of 
the enemy .seemed to indicate a wish on their parts to 

draw us on, we were of oouree extoemely shy in trusting ^^^^1 around, too, appeared to pec^iliar adirantirf 
ourselves beyond our own limits. We accor^ngly halted Lhe fields looked gr^and r^&shed, the aT 
aa.8oon as wen^ recovered the irroimd whioh the fiA^^<refl n j j. n" j ^i i* l_ 



holding the woods npon kia HanSut ilk M»4aDt«idiiii^ 
by the Indians. 

To comi^ete these arrangements, and thnnr op the 

few works which wove to render them efficient, occn{ik4 

the entire day, and some portion <^ the nigiit of the \^; 

and seldom have men undergone hardships vaatt nm 

than our peopte endured whilst ikm eiaplayei iait 

be borne in mind, that the 15tii was a day of cootiiRH^ 

rain ; not such rain as we are aeoustoaksd to witOMa 

this country, but an absolute torrent, to tS&g^ ibdiQ 

against which human ingenuity has yet devised no etia. 

ing. Under this, the men toiled on, tlie earth wluckthn 

threw up, being repeatedly washed down agiHi, sndtb 

holes and ditches which they dug out, fitted ma moa^ 

and so rendered wo»e than usekes. But their pitiea« 

equalled the difficulties whicli it was called upoDtoi^ 

mount Each man felt, too, that he was klwuriBi it 

his own personal safety, not less than fot the beoi it 

the whole ; and all were, in consequence, inifiire^ tdU 

principle of perfect heroism and ael£devotion. fmU. 

lows I their spirit and perseveranoc were, on the fm 

occasion, of httle avail. They sufficed, infleod, tB«i 

thoir possessors from didionoor, and enabled tbeato^ 

their lives dearly ; but they were quite inadequtiito^ 

cure victory, or even to ward off defeat 

As soon as darkness fairly set in, our corps, iMU 
kept its station on the opposite side of the stron, « 
silently withdrawn, and took ground beside Reidesd^ik 
goons on the little hill above alluded i^ Tberewefwi 
the niglit, not very camfbrtablyt as may be wellii)p|ei4 
seeing that no fires were lighted, and that we wmi 
impressed with a poweffbl sense of impea(BngdM|«; 
but if there was an absence of mirth firom amooflti^ 
there was no approximation to terror ; fbr we hoUn 
own valour at tlie liighcst, and rated that of our oppoMil 
somewhat too che<4>^. Yet there were few uunfi^ 
that slept very soundly. We c€mld not but icoarii 
that we were cut off, by a wide tract of desohteonlii 
from all eomnumication with our ftienda, and dponit 
attacks on every side firom a numerous eaemj; tdU 
whoop which the savages raised firom time to tiab« 
well as an occasional musket shot, gave notice, Iktflil 
now that enemy was not inactive. Our aniie^li 
return of day was greater by far than perfaapiiif 4(i| 
would have been willing to acknowled^ efatihi 
dearest friend ; and the (eeling of sotis&ctxnwisieH^ 
when the gradual reddening of the eastern Jkj '" 
that it was fiist approaching. 

The morning of the I6th rose beautifully aatau 
storm of the preceding day having, expended itx^ 
cloud was leu to darken the fitoe of the heaveisi 
the very leaves hung motionless, and the ko{ 
waved not, under the infiuenoe of a perfect ceki. 



aa.8oon as weh^ recovered the ground which the savages 
had lost, and, lyinsr down behind the trees, contented 
ourselves with' watching the result during many hours, 
and striving as well as we could, to keep tiie priming of 
our rifles from the rain. 

Whether the Americans ever entertained any serious 
intention of attacking this* day, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine ; but if they did, the state of the weather compelled 
them to relinquish it Yet they ventured to advance, 
fi'om time to time, in considerable numbers, as if re- 
solved to try how fiu* our position was tenable ; and on 
each occasion a little firing took place ; but no impression 
was made upon us, and the rain conUnuing to fall with- 
out intermission, they at hist desisted from their efforts, 
and withdrew. Their proceedings were not, however, of 
a nature to be disregarded, or held in contempt, by a force 
so insignificant "as ours. Colonel Baume immediately 
despatched a messenger to the rear, fbr the purpose of 
bringing up an additional corps which General Burgoyne 
had stationed at Batten Kill to support us ; wliibt he set 
sedulously to the task of fortifying a position in which he 
might await the coming up of supplies, of which he began 
now to be conscious that he stood m need. 

The farm of Walmscott lies upon both banks of the 
Hossac, and consisted at this time of some six or eight 
log built huts, scattered here and there over the narrow 
expanse, of cultivated grotmd. To the left was a 
height, which Colonel Baume hastened to occupy: he 
posted here the dragoons with a portion of the Marks- 
men on their right, in rear of a little zigzag breastwork, 
composed of logs and loose earth. Such of the detached 
houses as came within the compass of his position, he 
filled with Canadians, supporting them with detachments 
of chasseurs and grenadiers, likewise entrenched behind 
breastworks ; and he kept the whole, with the exception 
of about a hundred men, on the north side of the stream. 



swollen and tumultuous, and the branches were 
with dew-drops, which flittered in the sun^ 
like so many diamonds. Nor would it be ea^ i6 
any scene more rife with peaceful -and evai . 
beauty. Looking down firom the summit of de a 
ground, I beheld immediately beneath meawid»*ta 
of stately forest, interrupted at remote intortik 1^| 
meadows or ycUow corn-fields ; whilst here lad M| 
cottage, a shed, or some other primitive e(fifloe»iiiHt 
modest head, as if for the purpose of renbfi^W 
spectator, that man had begun his inroads wfiM 
without as yet taking away firom her simplicity 
dcur . I hardly recollect a scene which struck jm at' 
ment more forcibly, or which haa left a deeps, tf 
lasting impression on my menuHy. 

I have said that the morning of the 16th roN 
fully serene; and it is not to the operatiqoi of 
mcnts alone that my expression applies, AA 
fectly quiet at the outposts, not an enen^ ' 
seen, nor an alarming sound heard, &r i 
pr^ious to sunrise. So peaceable, indeedf .Wl* fl* 
which matters bore, that our leaders felt wwa^ 
to resume the offensive, without wailiog- ^ 
tlie additional corps for which they had tfH^ 
ders were already issued fbr the men to OPt tk 
fasts, preparatory to more active cpeal^ka^ 
arms were scarcely piled, and the minCMcki 
when symptoms of a state of afiairs dSjb^ ' 
which had been anticipated, began to iSbirl 
and our people were recalled to tiidt p^^ ^^ 
almost as soon as they had quitted tbet^ 
than one quarter ficouts came in to 
of armed men were approachiiig j 
a friendly or hostile intentiem^ ni 
nor actions enabled our in^npanl&^lb' 

It has been stated, tliat d^iHig At 
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mr little oorps was jmed by miRy of the eountry peo- 
9le; most of whom demsaded and obtained arms, as 
lersoos friendly to the royal cause. How Colonel 
Saume became so completely duped as to place reiha&oe 
m these men, I know not; bat having listened with 
Mxmplaosnoy to thotr previous aflsurances, that in Ben- 
lingioB a horge majority of the popolaee were our 
H^ds, he was somehow or other persuaded to believe, 
JMt the armed bands of whose approach he was warned, 
pere loyalists on their way to make a tender of their 
lervices to the leader of the king's troops. Filled with 
his idesthe de^atohed positive oilers to the outpoets, that 
ID molestations should be <^red to the advancing co- 
unns ; bat that the pickets retiring before them shonld 
otn the main body, where every cuspoeitien was made 

receive either friend or foe. Unfortunately for us, 
hese orders were hot too foithfrilly obeyed. About half 
ftaat nine o'clock, I, who was not in the secaret, bc^eU, to 
tty utter amasement, oar advanced parties withdraw 
nthout firing a shot, from thickets which might have 
leen maintained for hocus against any superiority of 
imabert; and the same thicl^ta quickly occupied by 
nen, whose whole demeanour, as well as their dress and 
tyle of equipment, plainly and incontestably pointed 
TOm out as AmerieansL 

I cannoi pretend to describe the state of excitation 
tnd alarm into which our little band was now thrown. 
tVith the sectary exception ef our leader, there was not 

1 man amtrngst as who appeared otherwise than satisfied 
hat those to whom he had* listened were traitors ; and 
hot unless some prompt and vigorous measures were 
«do[lted, their treudiery would be crowned with its foil 
»ward. Captain Fraser, in particular, seemed strongly 
mbued with the conviction that we were wilfully de- 
iMived. He pointed out in plain language the extreme 
dE^>robability of the story which these deserters had told, 
jad warmly urged our chief to withdraw his confidence 
irom them; hot ail his arguments proved fruitless. 
}?otoael Baume remained convmeed of their fidelity. He 
»w no reason to doubt that the people whose approach 
ceited so much apprehension were the same of whose 
drrival he had been forewarned ; and he was prevented 
bx>in placing himself entirely in their power, only by the 
lositiva refusal of Ids foUowera to ob^ orders given to 
hat effect, and the rash impetuosity of the enemy. 

We mi^t have stood about half an hour under arms, 
matching the proceedings of a column of four or five 
landred men, wIms af&r dislodging the pickets, had 
mltsd just at the e^e of the open cou n tr y , when a sad- 
len trampling of foot in the forest on our right, followed 
ly the report o( several moaketo, attracted our attention. 
i. patrol was instantly sent in the direction of the sound ; 
rat before the party composinr it had proceeded many 
"arda fiom the lines, a loud shout, followed by a rajud 
hongh straggling fire of musketry, warned us to prc- 
«arc for a meetmg the reverse of friendly. Instantly 
he Indians came pouring in, carrying dismay and con- 
iision in their countenance and g^urcs. We were sur- 
ounded on all sides; coluqms were advancing eyery- 
irhcre against us, and those whom 'we had nitherto 
reated as friends had only waited till the arrival of their 
upport might justify them in advancing. There was 
to ralsehood in these reports, thougli made bv men who 
poke rather from their foars than their knowledge. The 
olumn in our frcmt no sooner heard the (diout than they 
er^ed cordially and loudly to it; then, firing a volley 
nth deliberate and murderous aim, rushed flu iously to- 
ir&rds us. Now then, at length, our leader's dreams of 
ecurity were dispelled. He found himself attacked in 
ront and flank by thrice his numbers, who pressed for- 
vard with the confidence which our late proceedings 
vere calculated to produce ; whilst the very nerscxis m 
vHom he had trusted, and to whom he had given arms, 
osA no time in turning them against him. These fol- 
(ywB no sooner heard their, comrades cry, than they deli- 
)erately discharged their muskets aoibngst Reidesdel's 
Iragoons ; and dispersing before any steps could be taken 
o seize them, escaped, with the exception of one or two, 
o their friends. , , 

If Colonel Baumd had permitted himself to be duped 
nto a great error, it&nio more than justice to conibss, tiiat 
ic exerted himself manfrilly to remedy the evil, and 
ivert its consequences. Our little bond, which had 
iiitherto remained in cohuno, was instantly ordered to 
sxtend, and the' troops linin|f the breast work rephed to 
the fire of the Americans with extreme celerity and con- 
siderable effect. So close and destractive, indeed, was 
9ur first voUey, that the aisailBnts recoiled before it, and 
would have retreated, in all probability, within the wood ; 
Imt ere we coidd take advantage of the oonfuskni pro- 
luced, firosh atteoks dwdoped theaaselvas, and we Wore 



wmty engaged on > every side i&d from all qnar- 
ters. It be<»nie evident that each of our detached poets 
was about to be assailed at the same instant. Not one 
of our dispositions had been concealed from the enemy, 
wlxs on the contrary, seemed to be avrare of the exact 
number of men stationed at each point; and they were one 
and all threatened by a force perfoctly adequate to bear 
down opposition, and yet by no means disprwportionably 
large^ or such as to reader the main body inefficient All, 
moreover, was done with the sagaci^ and coc^ess of 
veterans, who perfoctly understood the nature of the re- 
sis t a n os to b6 expected, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, and who, having wdl considered and matured 
their pUns, were resolved to carry them ii^ execution 
at all haxardst and at every expense of Ufo. 

It was at this mommt, when the heads of columns 
began to show tbems^ves in rear of our right and left, 
that the Indians, who had hitherto acted with spirit, and 
something like order, lost all confidence, and fled. 
Alannsd at the prospeot of having their retreat eut off, 
they stole sway, after theb own frishion, in single files, 
in snite of the strenuous remonsCrances of Baume, and 
of tkeir ewn officers, leaving us more than ever exposed, 
by the abondoaraont of that anf^ of the intrenchments 
which they had been appohited to maintain. But even 
this spectacle, distressing as it doubtlen was, fiukd in 
afl[ee(ingour peofrfe with a foeUngat all akin tadcspair. 
The vaeaacnr which the retreatof the safvages oceasianed, 
was promptly filled up by one of our two field-piecos, 
vrbakA the mer poored destruction among the enemy in 
froat, as often as ther showed themsehw in the open 
oooBlry, er threateaed te achranoe. 

In this state tilings continued upwards of three quar- 
ters of an hour. Though repeatedly assailed in mmt, 
flanks and rear, we maintained ourselves with so much 
obstinacy, as to inq>ire a hope that ihe enemy might 
even yet be kept at bay till the arrival of Breyman^s 
corps, now momentarily expected ; when an accident oc- 
curred, which at once put an ■ end to this expectation, 
and exposed us, ahnotft defoncdess, to our fktc. The 
solitary tumbril which contained the whole of our spare 
ammunition, beotone ignited, and blew up with a vio- 
lence, which shook the very ground under our foet, and 
caused a momen ta ry cessation in firing, both on our side 
and that of the enemy. But the cessation was only for 
a moment. Ilie American officers, giies£ng the extent 
of our ealamity, cheered their men on to firesh exertions. 
They rushed up the ascent with redoubled ardo^ir, in 
s{Hteof the heavy volley which we poured in tocheck them ; 
and finding our guns sflent, they sprang over the para- 
pet, and dashed within our virorks. For a fow seconds 
the scene which ensued, defies all power of language to 
deseribe. The bayonet, the butt of the rifle, the sabre, 
the pike, vrere in niH [day; and men fisU, as they rarely 
foil m modMn war, under the direct blows of their ene- 
mies. But sudi a struggle cocdd not in the nature of 
things be of kn^ cononuance. Outnumbered, broken, 
and soraenHiat disheartened by late events, om' people 
wavered, and foB back, or fought singly and onconnect- 
edly, tin they were ei^r cut down at their posts obsti- 
nately defonmng themselves, or compelled to surrender. 
Of Reidesdel's disniMDited dhragoons, fow survived to tell 
how nobly they had behaved; Colonel Baume, shot 
through the body by a rifle ball, foil mortally wounded ; 
and A order and mscipline being lost, flight, or submis- 
sion was alone thought of. For my own part, whether 
the fooling arose from desperation or accident I cannot 
tell, but I resdved not to be taken. As yet I had es- 
caped almost anlrart, a slight flesh wound in the left 
arm having alone folkn to my share ; and gathering 
round me ^K>ut thirty of my comrades, we made a rura 
where the enemy's ranks appeared weakest, and burst 
through. This done, each man made haste to shift for 
ttmsM^ without pausing to consider the fote of his 
ndghboor ; and losing one third of our number fitttn the 
enemy's fiire, the remainder took refiige, in groups of 
two or three, within the forest 



CHAPTER V. 

Tt were no easy matter to describb the sensations 
which take possessioQ of a man who has just escaped 
from a field of carnage and defoat, and finds himself all 
at once a fogitive and a wanderer in a country every 
where hostile to him. Though oppressed, and ready to 
drop to the earth throogh thint and fotigue, I could not 



nor* was it till an alarming sense of gid^ness warned 
me to proceed no ftrti^r, that I at^aat ventured to cast 
myself at length under a spreading oak. The giddhiess 



in question, I was not long in discovering, arose firom 
loss of blood. Whilst numing down the slopes a ball 
had passed through my thigh, of which at the moment 
I was not aware ; but several of the smaller, arteries hav^ 
ing been cnt, it bled profosely, and now ocaaslQned so 
much weakness, that it was with difficulty I suece#ded 
in preserving my eonseiossiie^ U^pily for ow, a 
stream of pure water flowed from a mossy fountdo near* 
of which I drank the s wee t e s t and. most luxurious 
draught that ever passed my Hps ; and being refreshed 
and mvigoraled by it, I so mr recovered selt-dommand, 
as to lode, as well as I could, to the state of my hurt. 
I wrapped my handkerchief tijghtly round it, so as to 
stanch the bleeding, and lay down again, with the do- 
sign, if possible, of courtsng sleep. 

I have said that it would be no easy matter to doseribo 
the sensations which obtain the mastery over a man who 
has just escf^ied from a field of carnage and defoat ; and 
no where could a proof more striking <^ the justice of 
this remark be found, than I myself exhibited oh that 
unfortunate day. Though I would have given wiurldi 
for one hour of undistitrhed slumber, and though the 
bodily machine folt os if its vigour had departed for ever, 
sleep refbsed to come upon me. if X dosed my eyss for 
a moment, it was merely to foil into a fovsrish doM, dar- 
ing which images the most hideous and alarming 
crowded my imagination, and from which the slightest 
waving of the rumes, or the rustling of the long gross, 
sufficed to rouse me. I started at the sound of my owa 
breathing ; and without knowing what it was that 1 fittr« 
ed, 1 found myself the slave of the most hideoos terror. 
Nor was it over mj mind alone that this nervous irrita- 
bility exerted its influence. I have often travelled, and 
travelled on foot too, whilst soffiaring under wonnd«r 
more dangerous and troublesome than those which then 
disabled me ; but on that day my limbs refiised to do 
their office, or to carry me one step beyond the spot 
where I first halted. I accordingly lay for two wMe 
hours in a condition as dcfAorable as has frequently been 
filled 1^ a human being : cut-off firore all hope or elMtto6 
of receiving support or assistance fl'om my friends, aad 
anticipating nothing else than either to perish fipom 
want, or to fall a sacrifice to some wandering party of 
hostile savages. 

I was thus situated, having dropped into a sort of 
trance, such as forms the connecting link between sleep- 
ing and waking, when a sound which had hitherto 
smote upon the ear of fancy alone, suddenly arose, and 
burst in a moment the spell which bound me. It irm 4 
roar of musketry, with an occasional boom of cannon* 
echoed back in tremendous turouH by the sarrounduig 
forests; and I was not slow in conjecturing that it aroso 
from Colonel Breyman's partv engaged with the same 
force by which we had just been overthrown. It will 
readily be imagined that .1 listened to the awftd sound 
with an intensity of interest such as hardly any other in 
nature could have produced, and that my hopes and 
foars obtained by turns the mastery, in proportion -as il 
ai^ared to approach or recede from the spot where I 
lay. Now it seemed to draw rapidly towards me, no«r 
it swept away in the opposite direction ; now I judged 
that the Americans were falling back, now that the 
king's troops were retreating,— so wavering and uncer- 
tain a guide is the ear, imassisted by the operation o£ 
oUier senses. By degrees, however, matters assumed a 
ntore decided character. The firing, which for a tim* 
had extended over a considerahle qnuee, gradually nar- 
rowed, as if the i^irmiahera were oaUed in, and linea 
were fonned for a charge; and then a shout, of which I 
well knew the import, rang through the air. It was fol- 
lowed by a momentary silence, mere awfiil fay for than 
the tnmult which ushered it in; and then succeeded a 
tiraillade so warm and so confiised, as plainly to indteala 
that one side or other bad given way. It was no ^oamett 
now, the steady disdiarges of hostile armies, eoeh in Sam 
array, and eager for victory ; but the desultary fixiag oi 
det^thibA parties* some in mght, others in hot pursiiiL i 
could bear thb Slate of suspense no longer ; so, muitenng 
all my reso^tien, I struggled to rise, and oiler oeveral 
ineSbctoal attempts, sneoMded. 

The sun had set, and twilight was dosing in fts^ 
when I begon my tedious and poinfhl joomey towards 
the open country. Mj limb, swoBen said stifl^ refosed 
at first to support the weight of my body ; and my whole 
firame, enfeebled by inanition, no less than by loss ofUood, 
with difficulty obeyed the OEtothms of a mind, te which 



pause even to look behind, whilst as yet the shouts of something like its natural tone was restored. I reded 
the victors and the tumult of the strifo rang in my ears ; like a drmiken man, and folt as If at every step I sbonld 



have follen again. But a ^tronff sense of the nece w dty 
for (^rtion kept me ujs a»A as long as the folntest HgM 
romohwd. Olid the ArvDg eontlirasd to direct ms, I pM^ 
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ed OM. At last, bowerer, the iuing oeasod entirely, and 
darknew the deemet and meet prbfirand oovered the 
fiiee of the sky. Now, then, I ffare myaeif up abaolnte- 
I7 to demair, and eieting myaelf once more upon the 
ground, 1 that my eyea, uul reaipned myaelf, without & 
groan, to my &te. 

How long 1 remained in this plirht I cannot tell, for 
either ateep, or, which ia mere probaUe, a fainting fit^ 
eoon overpowered me ; but when I recovered my aensea, 
I iband myaelf ia the midat of a group of armed men, 
one of whom waa kindly anpporting my head upon his 
• Imee. ^ l<u^ ^^ ^^ Mazing near, the light of which 
M atrongly upon my companiona ; bnt ao conftned were 
my aennea, and ao vague and nnaatia&ctory the work^ 
inga of memory ita^tf, that I could not tell for many 
Auratoa whether 1 waa in the hands of fHenda or foes. 
Nay, my aituation waa to me altomther inexplicable. 1 
rect^Ilectcd aomethtng, indeed, of me eventa of the mom- 
ing, aa that we had auatained a aevere action, and that I 
hi^ rayadf been alone in the wooda; but how I came 
fiiere, whether we had been defeated or victorioua, and, 
above all, why I should be aa I now waa, were myateriea 
whidi idl my exertiona fkiled to a<Jve. By degrees, 
however, reaaoa reaumcd her influence. I raiaed my 
head, and ganag arovmd began to receive aome &int ira- 
presaion that the laoea belwe me were ^miliar, when a 
well-known voice restored me at onee to myaelf, and I 
fi>«Fid that I was reallv among iHenda. The voice waa 
that of my brave leader, on whom I was leaning ; and 
"to my inexpreasible deKght I now aaw, that the group 
waa corapcied entirdy otold oomradea — the membera of 
my own eorpa, Fraaor^a Markamen. 

Aa aooa aa the firat guah of joy had aubaided, I eager- 
hr imfmred of Fraaer by what means he had eacaped 
nom the carnage of yeaterday, and how fortune had ao 
evderad it aa to bring him to my refief The firat per- 
son of hia atory resembled my own in almost every par- 
tiealar ; the laat contained detaib but little calculated to 
vdae the apirita of one already humbled by defeat, and 
debilitated bv bodily auffering; Like m6, he had cut hia 
way through the circle of Americana, but, inatead of 
jraigiBg into the heart of the fbreat, he contented 
LimMlf inth aueh abeher aa the banka of the river af- 
forded, with the Intention of eacaping by the main 
road, aa aoen as darfcncsb riionld aet in. He waa thus 
situated when Colonel Breyman*a detachment arrived at 
the Yery ground where onra had au^itained its defeat 
To thia be hastened to attach himself; but before he 
ft«nd an opportunity of making its leader aware of the 
«venta which had just occurred it too waa fiirioualy at. 
taeked by Oeneral Starke. A aanguinary aiSair enaued, 
in whicli, fer a time, our people appeared to have the 
advantage; but their ammunition beginning to fail, they 
were eompdled to ala^ken their file, and put all upon 
the haxard of a singfo charge. The charge was indeed 
suceeaafbl,— that ia to aay, the enemy fled before it, and 
the field waa for a moment won, — but it was only for a 
mooMnt; for Starke, rallying hia people, threw them in 
dmalt banda round Broyman's flanks, and aoon broke, 
by aa inceaaant fire, ranka which could no longer be 
maintained except by the bayonet Fiodly, the Hea- 
ciana retreated indiaorder, leaving their guns, and many 
priacmerB, in the hands of the viotora ; and were aaved 
flrom abaohite deatruction only by the approach of night. 

It waa whalat escaping a second time ftam a conteat 
•o diaaatroua, that chance directed Fraaer to the apot 
where I lay. I had taken, it appeared, the exact route 
whidi, had I puraued it a Utte farther, nrast have 
brought me to the left of Brerman*8 line; and when all 
meana of guiding my atepa fitiled, I lay down, happily 
fer myaelf^ upon the very track which most of the fugi- 
ttvea ftom the battle were compelled to fbOow. Being 
diaooverad here and recogniaed by mr native, I waa 
conveyed aft fab requeat to the apot which we now oocu> 
piad; whane my hurta were oarefbUy dreaaed, and every 
iMtentka waa riwwB to me by men, in whcmi personal 
■offering had not yet produced ita ordinary effect, of 
MBdafing them caMoua to the miaeriea of o^ra. 

I waold wittingly pasa anr that portion of my hiatory 
which refera to our punful prograaa beck (from the Hoo> 
Back to the HudKia. Wbra I, indeed, to enter into a 
detail of it, my deaeriptioaa would bo oiily of anfferinga 
the moat acuta, ariaing partly fi*om the abaence of com. 
UHM natrimant, aod partly firom a eoaaciouanesa of indi- 
vidual degrada t io n , of whick none among ua could 
diveat ouraelvea. Of the remaina of Breyman*8 corpa, 
be it ofaaerved, wa lost eight entirely. It fell baek, I bo. 
lieva, inrtoiarable order by the main road, and not being 

Caued, regahMd the banka of the Hodaon ia aafety; 
the party to whiah I found myadf attached, had se. 
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of its fate fkom the moment when the aeparation took 
place. We accordingly kept the wooda during three en. 
tire days, deriving our aubaiatence chiefly &om wild 
firuita, imd the few crumba which remained m our havre- 
aacka : and our progreaa waa the more tardy, becauae I 
could not move without aaaiatance, and my comradea re. 
fbaed to abandon me. But we gained the camp at laat, 
though in a plight which bore ample teatimony to the 
privations which we had endured; and I became for 
aome time the inhabituit of that moat melancholy of all 
abodes, a military hoepital. 

My wounda, though originally alight, had become, 
fi'om neglect and the hardahipe which I had been con. 
deouied to undergo, so inflamed, that several days elaps. 
cd ere 1 w-rs able to pay attention to any circumatanoe 
not immediately connected with my own feelings. I 
lay all thia whUe upon a wretched pallet, in the aame 
room with twalva unfortouate creaturee, of whom aeven 
died delirioua and raving. So acute were my own ago. 
niea, and ao overwhelming tiieir influence over me, that 
I could not experienoe ao much as pity fer any one ex. 
oept myaelf. If my raiaerable comrades groaned or 
complained, I aobwered only with a curae, becauae they 
diaturbed my meditatiooa or interrupted my repoee ; ao 
perfectly aelfiah do men become when thieir miaeriea 
pasa a certain point, or exceed their powera of endnr. 
ance» Yet let me do jnstice to myaelf. It waa only 
whilat mattera were at the worat arith me, that feelinga 
ao unworthy obtained an aacrnidancy, which they gtt^ 
dually but aurely loot, aa*my own eaae obtained amdio. 
ration. The paromm waa no aooner over, than my 
paat unkindneaa anected me with deep ahame ; and 1 
thenoeferth exerted myaelf to the utmoat, in order to 
make amenda for it Nor were my exertiona uaeleaa. 
The poor fellowa about me had themaeivea auffered too 
much not to experienoe aomething of the aame aelfiah- 
neas to. which I grave way, and they readily and kindly 
accepted the apologiea which I offered for having dis. 
ployed it so rudely. 

In this manner nearly a fortnight was pasacd ; during 
which time the army remained stationary : ita energiea 
being chiefly devoted to the bringing up of atorea aoai 
the rear, and the construction of rafla with which to 
pasa the river. Whilat our own people were ihoB em. 
ployed, the Indians, spreading themaeivea over the face 
of the country, brougnt havoc and dismay into all dis. 
tricts, and perpetrated enormities at the recollection 
of which the mind even at thia distance of time sbud. 
ders. 'Irritated by the trifling progreaa which had 
been made, and indignant at the check imposed upon 
plunder, thoae aavagea put to death every man, woman, 
or child, that fell Into their handa ; inaomuch that Gene, 
ral Burgoync was driven to the necessity of threatening 
their very chtefe with punishment, in the event of their 
falling to restrain the cruelties of their feUowers. But 
his threats ond entreaties were alike disregarded, ^or. 
mity after enormity occurring, till at laat a deed was 
perpetrated wlilch will fer ever leave an indelible 
stain upon the honour of the British arms. The deed 
to whion I now allude, was the cold-blooded murder of 
an Innocent girl, the child of a loyal father, and the be. 
trothed of a brave youth who bore a commiaslon in the 
king*d service. ' 

About ten miles from the site of our present encamp, 
ment, and aomething more from the poat of Fort fid. 
ward, atood a neat cottage, the reaidenoe of an aged and 
loyal emigrant, by name Macrea. He had aerved as 
omcer in one of the Highland rc^ments, in former wars 
against the French ; and having been rewarded at the 
peace by a grant of land, he beat his sword into a 
ploughshare, and sat down to cultivate hia farm, and 
train up his children in principlea of loyalty and honour. 
For a time all thlnga went well with him : hia laboura 
were crowned with aucceaa ; *under his own exertioni 
and thoae of hia aons, the barren wilderneaa became a 
aroiling garden, and the old man considered hiroaelf, aa 
he was considered by his neighbours, one of the moat 
proaperoua individuals in the settlement To complete 
ilia good fortune, a fine young man, the aon of an old 
comrade, and now a fellow aettlcr, made propoaala fer 
the hand of his «.^AUghter; and being equally acceptable 
to the maid aa to her fether, he waa duly received m. the 
character of an accepted lover. 

Thinga were in thia atate, and the weddln^-^y waa 
underatood to be q>proaching, when the breakin|r out of 
the reballion, with the aubaequent operationa agamat Ca» 
nada, diaaipated for a time all thoiighta of domeatic ar. 
rangementa> Macrea eapouaed the cauae of hia aove- 
reign warmly; and hia aona, aa well aa bis proposed 
aon.in4aw, took up arms in the royal aervice. Of the 



paratad tVom tfaa main bodly# fuid of oonwe knawnotiungj former, one feU mi tbe affair of Fort St John, the other 



during the aasauH at Quebec ; and Ifacm bectoie a 
conseqnenoe, dependent vriioUy upon hii dra|l«er,*f« 
that support which hia increaaug infinaities ^aauM 
Yet the old man bore hia roiafertonfs like a bera & 
aona, he aaid, had died aa he wished them to <fie^ qtk 
service of a kind and gracioiia monarch; and kit duii 
ter Iwing atill left to be the Ught of hig din ea»,i 
would lU become him to raiae ms voice tftimt fni 
dence. Besides, his fbture aoa-in4aw, whoai ke \mi 
not leas tenderly than hia own boya, sarrivcd; u^i 
the prospect of beholding a union, oa the eonpkticitf 
which be had set hia hMrt, he fboad anav waami 
comfort under hia present calamitiea. 

Strange to aay, Macrea, though wcU knom u ||k- 
tiaan of the government, auffer^ neither iuak w m 
lestatiori fVom the colon lata near him. AlknruieoMi 
to have been made for the prejudicea of an eld mUs-, 
and though he never diaguised hie wishes u to the hi 
resnlts'of the war, he continued on the bs4 toaiva 
men, whose principles and feelings all led to «a offdk 
line of conduct The oonaequenoe was, thtt wkilkr. 
goy ne*a invaaion began, though moat of kit oqiiaai 
abandoned their hcuaea, and aought shelter at t diiitt 
ftom our line of march, no one dreamed of «&»{ a 
suit or injury to him, because he adopted t ASmi 
course of conduct; and he remained wUh bisdnrtir 
to welcome the coming of men, vhom his fma^ 
taught him to regard as dcEverera. 

Macrea'a ferm lay aomewhat out of the track ofd^ 
of our odnmna in the puranit fVom Tioonderoga; eoa 
quently it eacaped a viait, which, if paid ia tin fiota 
ment of angry triumph, might have beeo fir hi 
agreeable. ProbaUy it would have paaaed macatUi 
together, had our |»'ogreaa been more rapid, a ■ 
future auccessea more brilliant ; but the iU-jadfe^ U 
oppoaite to Saratoga afforded an opportanity tomaai 
era, of which they failed Dpt to taike adva]Uafii,ed)f 
which the old odoniat became a severe adftftr. 

A party of Indiana atealing fi'om the lines, oadelUr 
way to hia house. They burst upon him dvi^ ik 
night, driring the old man into the wooda it h^. 
and wantonly deatroying such of hia ofleets atk; fa- 
aeaaed not the meana to remove; and abonil,1^ 
aeized his daughter, of whom, in the eonfa*ioa,Xi(M 
had for a moment lost eight Had matters oM te. 
all might have yet been well ; Macrea waa not ini 
reaent even this injury, knowibg, aa he weH hn, 
nature of thoae vmo biflioted it; whilst 
would have doabdeaa made compenaatioD 
which the inroad might have cauaed. Bat tk 
riana into whose handa the maiden fMI, 
among themselves respecting their right (0 the e^ 
and one, more inhuman than the nat, danieii 
with hia tomahawk. 

When intelligence of thia horrid murder readd# 
camp, the indignation of all, from the general ^^ 
the meanest sentinel, waa roused to the otmoit ]M 
fiiry. It so happened that the girl*s beMk^* 
amongat us, and of the atate of hia fedin|r8 1 kia ^ 
to judge; yet waa it neceaaary, aituatedasvef^ 
deal merciiully with the perp^ratora of the thdM 
to whom, from motivea of^ policy, no poklie p a ni d ^ 
was awarded. The cordiality, however, whidi 1«» 
ready begun to wax faint between ua and oar Bi tiw*^ 
riors, wos by this last act of devilish treachery d^J 
We regarded them now aa little better than 6aidi •«• 
in the field, and worae than useless oat of it; M^f* 
turned not against them the arms which our i^S?^ 
enemy gave us no opportunity to exercise, it v»W 
because our chief took care to keep them ^'^^''^J^ 
from us. But it is time that I return to oiydetad^ 
litary events, to which every successive dijr ^* 
deeper and more awfhl interest ^^ 

We were yet writhing under t]^9,.fifieds of the ^ 
at Beimington, when intelligence ofihc fiuhnerf^jj 
St Leger*a attempts upon Fbrt Stanwix was oo^a** 
ed to us. 'Hireatened by a force greatly supoitrM 
own, and deserted and betrayed by his Into J*jg 
officer was reluctantly compelled to rclinqaiflfc *•** 
pOTtant advantagea which he had obtained; < ?** 
now in flill retreat acroaa the country, witbtkei^Blj 
if poaaiUe, of efibc^ing hia escape upon BioBlreaL '^ 

not obaerve that such a communicatioB, lecriw^^fj 
a moment, excited no little alarm amotf tB^rJ, 
waa oommnhiceted. Jftheeoeray waraliwft" 
to detach largely f^am our immediate froMUtl^ 
when an attack might daily be 
bility waa there that they waaid \m 
succeasflilly, oiff forcing one of thd I 
tioos arith which the country arooad 
and ahould wa feil in pmetraSiBf 4a4]MI 
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winter set fi^rly in, our prospects would, indeed, be of the! of a mile in rear of the regular encampment it 
most gloomy nature* Nor was Ais the only oonsidera-l here that our commander in chief had fixed bift head 



tion which thrust itself fearfiiUy into view. Rumours, 
apparently not without foundation, were afloaC, of oetach. 
ed corps hanging upon our oommunicatlons. Fort £d. 
ward was alr^dy menaced ; even F<nt William had been 
threatened ; nor waa it safe to forward the smallest con* 
voy of stores, except under the protection of a numorous 
and well-appointed guard. But, ahove all, our informa- 
tion proved to be, not only defective, but incorrect In- 
stead of a country every where friendly, we found our- 
selves in the heart of a mstrict decidedly and bitterly hoe- 
tHe. Few-recruits jouied our standards, and of these tew^ 
many were not to be trusted ; whilst the American Gene- 
ral Greene was well known to receive daily reinforce- 
ments of militia, gathered, aa well from this, as from the 
more remote setUementa. Then, again, desertions began 
to be with us matters of frequent occurrence. Of the two 
himdred and fifty provincials #hich originally formed part 
of our strength, scarcely one hundred remamed ; and of 
these, one or two usually wentover to theenemy every night 
True, a reinforcement of some hundreds of Germans came 
in about this time, as well as drafts foir several oPtho Bri- 
tish battalicms, and a few reenuts fbr ourselves ; but on 
the whole, the army was greatfy diminished, and vraa 
daily diminishing in numbm, wmbt its nuruU had un- 
demably undergone a change by no means fbr the better. 
Nor did the ev3 end evena h^e. Our leader*a prqceedings, 
began to form the subject of frequmt, and not very nu 
vouraUe discosaion, in all parts of the camp. Wliilst 
some ccmdemned. the inoonnderate rashness which had 
carried us thus ftr from our supplies and entangled us in 
a desert country, others exclaimed loudly against the wa- 
vering and timid policy which kept us so iong inactive, 
at a mommit vdien every ccmsidteration of commcn pru- 
dence required a prompt advance. £<ven our generals 
themselves restrained not their tongues from giving ut- 
teranoe to such critioisms. Oeneru FhilipB, in particu- 
lar, was kmd in ccndenuving the indecision by which all 
our operations wefrs marked ; and Fraser, though person- 
'^y a friend of General Bur^oyne, could hardly smother 
Ms impatience, or suppress smmar complaints. Yet is it 
«o more than just towards Burgoyne to observe, that he 
(aboured at this juncture under disadvantages of no ordi- 
toary natore ; and ^bis movements were len prompt than 
they ral|^ and porhaps oughtto have been, it is vmy pos- 
sible tiiat they vrere dictateia by a sense of what vras due, 
boti), to himself^ and to the bravo army of which be was in 
command. 

G^ieral Burffoyne had as yet received no advices from 
{few Vork, in&c»tive of any intention on the part of Sir 
WiKam Clinton to operate in his &vour by an advance 
ip the Hodsoo. N»w, this of itsdf was a grievous dis- 
mointment to one whose plans were all formed with a 
new to such co-operation, and who had anticipated, on 
jetting o«t, that a junction of fbrces would take place, if 
lot at Albany., certainly a fow leagues below it But 
rom Albasy we were now distant not more than forty 
ailes, whereas iJie corns which we'had expected to meet 
here, was not yet, as tar as we knew, m march from the 
ntrenched camp, sitoated at thrioe that distance from 
Jie point of rendezvous. Agaisa, our means <^ transport, 
iriginally scanty, became every hour more and more in- 
ideqnate to the demands of the army ; fbr the horses 
mocked vp firom incessant labour, and all our efforts to 
'ecruit them &ilod— ^whilst the neoessi^ which existed 
if leaving strong garrisons at the posts in oar rear, ope- 
Mted BB a serieoa c&ain upon a force, from the first searce- 
y oompetaat to the successful accomfdishment of an en- 
mrise so hazardous as that in whidh we were engaged. 
Ul these matters were doubtfessielt in their full force by 
Seneraj Borgojne, to whom aseparate command was new; 
ind if they prodNioed a thousand dodMs and misgivingB, 
m to the proper measures which it behoved him to adopt, 
hese emergencies were not differeat' firom what mig^ 
mwe been expected. Still his doubts and misgivings 
rere rendered bat too manifest to the troops. They also 
legan to ente ft a in sosptciens that all things went not on 
f&ht; and the oonftdenoe which they had origiaally ex- 



quarters ; several tents in which his staff and attendants 
lodged, being bende it, whilst about a stone's throw apart, 
was a tall marquee, inhabited, as I was given to under- 
stand, by the lady of Baron Reidesdel, her children, and 
female servants. 

On entering the hut, I beheld Greneral Burgoyne seated 
beside a table on which lay a multitude of maps and pa- 
pers ,* and near him stood my friend and relation^ Captain 
Fraser, with whom he seemed to be in earnest conversa^ 
tion. He tamed his foce towards me, and having asccr- 
tained fVom Fraser who I was, poizited to a stool, on 
which he desired that I would at down. 



inleaced, both in themselves and their leaders, suiEBred 
rom that moment oonaidBrable ^minution. 

CHAPTER VL 

It was now the moiith..of Seplomber, and my health 
efaur in « creat measure restored, I was about to return 
> my doty, when I reeeiyed a message one momfaig, 
nooff h an orderly sergeai^t, mdkating that the general 
esir^ to see mc. I obeyed the summons without delay, 
nd following my conductor, was led towards a sort of 
>g hut, whiSi ttoe ptaoMra bad tseetad abovl t^ipugter 



** Young man,** said he, •♦ I have sent for you, because 
I have received from Captain Fraeer the most favourable 
report of your gallantry and good conduct ; and because 
I am desirous, at his recommendation, of employing you 
upon a service, which will entitle you to the highest re- 
wards which it may be in my power to bestow. Are 
you willing to embark upon an enterprise of no ordinary 
hazard ? Have you any reluctance to risk your lifo, in 
order to advance the fortunes of this army ?** 

To say that I heard this speech without emotioi^ would 
be to speak falsely. My heart leaped, as it were, to my 
throat ; but if there was smnething of apprehension in the 
feeling which at first caused this agitation, it soon gave 
way to a sense of honest pride, that I had been thus 
spcwen o^ and was thus nvoured. J replied without 
hesitation, that I was both willing and ready to under- 
take any duty on whieb it shouhl please the general to 
employ me ; and that I would gladly, not caly hazard, 
but lay down my lifo at once, to secure the smallest be- 
nefit either to tiie army or its leader. 

** You have spc^een bravely, sir,** replied the general, 
smiling ; " and that ^ou may have at once a foretaste of 
the fortune that awaits you, provided your seal and dili- 
gence be as I antieipaie^ permit me to present you with 
this commisBion. It confors temporary and local rank 
only, because to such only my authority extends ; but you 
may rely upon having it confirmed, as soon as the des- 
patch which 1 am now preparing to send off shall reach 
the Horse Guards. And now, Mr. Maodirk, you may re- 
tiro. Captain Fraser wifl fblly instruct you in the bosi. 
ness which you aie about to undertake, and you will, of 
course, consider all that is said to you, as spoken iu'^the 
strictest confidenee. Till the fitting moment arrive, you 
will contmue to do duty with your old leader, though you 
will be prepared to ^ve me your personal attenduice as 
often as I may require.** So saying, the general rose and 
bowed ; upon which Fraser pitf his arm within mine, and 
we quitted the hut 

It were utterly impossible fbr me to describe the state of 
mind into which the preoedinr scoae threwme. 1 found 
m3r8elf of a sudden, and when! least expected it, advanc 
ed to the rank of a commissioned officer, and gladdened 
with the promise of fixture advancement from one who 
possessed every means of fulfilling it So far all my 
thoughts were agreeable — so arreeuile, indeed, as to bw- 
der upon extravagance. But 9ien there were conditions 
to be 'attended to, there was some service to be accem- 
pliahed more than ttfdiuarily hazardous, upon the happy 
accomfdishment of which my prospects were made dis- 
tinctly to depend. What could this be ? I ndther am, 
nor ever was a coward, yet let me confoss the truth, 
though there was nothing for which I longed more ear- 
nestly than an explanation, I shrank with instinctive 
dread from demanding it I was afiraid, fidrly and posi^ 
tively afraid-^not to £ce death, for that I had fitced often 
enough already to have acquired a sort of oonstitDtional 
contMopt for it ; but I dreaded m^ own inability to sup- 
port the brilliant character which.it was very evident my 
friend Fraser had bestowed on me. It was my prudence 
and diseretion, not my physical courage that I doubted. 
Fraser read my agitation in my countenance, though 1 
did my best to conceal it, and laughed at it ** Why, 
Maodirk!** said be, *^I gave you credit for greater nerve 
tha& you seem to possess, what ails you, man 7 Are 
you not extremely fortunate in obtaining procnoCion thus 
early ? and is it not honeorabie to you in the highest de- 
gree, that yarn shocdd be deemed worthy of eur general*s 
confidence ?** I eould only anaww these questiona in the 
aflirma^ve ; ** but,** contbiued 1, ** who knows whether I 
be competent to fblfU the task which he has done me the 
honour to assign me 7 It may require greater experience 
and more inlel^anoe than I possess ; for you know J am 
as yet a young soklier, though certainly a very zeakms 



one. 



*" Tutk tut !** leidied he, >< I will answer for ye« fiteflSB. 
And D0W l»l tiB withdraw to ^ome phv» tpar^ tet I «»y 



explain to you the nature q£ tiie undertakmg in whieb 
you are about to embaric** 

We walked on for some time^ clearing the encampmoti 
and passing the senlnai^ till we gained an epen and ele- 
vated spot, where no intruder eoald break in upon us 
without timely warning being . given of his aiqaroach. 
Here Fk'aser seated bimssi^ and inviting ms to- do the 
serne^ he be|[an a conversation, of whieb I need scarcely 
observe that it was to me a deeply interesting one< 

*« Macdirk;* said he, «* you are not so unskilfid in the 
business of campaigtiing, as to be ignorant that this tamy 
has got itself into a de^ of a scrape. Whether Burgi^me 
be to blame, or Howe or CbntoBf or U}e ^vernment at 
home« or all combined, is a matter of very little roement 
now ; but that we are entangled in a net fhm wbiob it 
will bo no easy matter to extricate ouraelves with honour, 
the rawest recruit amongst us must perceive. Don't you' 
think, that to bs the msaas of cutting this Gordian knoti 
would of itself be satisfikctoi^ to any man ?" 

I nodded, rather than spoke, an assant ; upsn which he 
continued. 

** The ffreat question to'be solved at pvasent is, whether 
it be pruaent to advance or retreat; for to remain where 
ve are much longer, is to ensure our certain destruction. 
Now that is a matter winch cannot be ascertained, miless 
some communication be opeqed with the troops in New 
York. How do ^ou think this might be done 7** 

I answered with perfisct truth, that I could offer no 
opinion upon such a subieet^ but that I supposed General 
Howe or Sir William Cfinton would take oere to inform 
usj as soon as they had matured their pkns and were 
ready to act upon them. **They mature their plans !** 
answered he, with a smile of bittier scorn. ** As to old 
Howe, the fellow never had bead enough to form any 
plan, unless it were to ^ntrap some silly weneh, or pick 
some young fellow's poeket; and Clu^on is etemdOty 
f<«ming plvis, upon which he never acts, and making 
schemes, for the namiy execution of which he never finds 
a fitting season* If we waH for Informatioa communi* 
cated spontaneously from them, we shall WMt, X suspect, 
till doomsday. No, no, my firiend, it is we that must 
open this communication: and yon are the man te do so^ 
or I greatly mistake you.*' 

** I open this oommuniration .' In the nana ef cemmoti 
sense, how can I, ignorant as I anr of the country, pre* 
tend to make my way through the heart of the Alncoi* 
ctnaimyT" 

Fraser was siltint for some nubratesf during whisb he 
looked steadily into my fooe, as if he would have read 
my inmost sou, and vreighed my yery feellnfli before 
tfaiey were roosed. ** Mao&k,**^ said he at^kngth, ** these 
are not times when a man who lores his country must 
be v«ry fiurtidious as to the means wUcb he adopts te 
serve her. As I said before, we ara in a deqierote plight, 
and despsrata measures onhr will sate us. You must 
undertake this business, for I haye pledged myself thai 
you should; and though you put your neck in jeopardjf 
by so doi]^, What matters it? If you bs prooent, yea 
may escape, and then a r^d promotioii awaits you.** 

Another pause of some moments occurred, fbr my as* 
surances that I would attempt any thing practicable cala 
hardly bs said to have broken it, when Traser again re- 
sumed. ** I presume you are poiooennd of toe mtwh good 
sense not to be awara, that the chancter-of etety action 
takes its tone, not firom the opinions of ethers respecting 
it, but fixmi the motive fdu<» dictates its perfbrmancei 
You are likewise toe much of a soldier not to be con- 
vinced, that he who obeys bis geosral only does bis duty^ 
let the order be of what nature or tMMiency it m^y.*' 

To both oftfaesepropQsitioBs, I readily aasentsd. '*Well, 
then,** jcoptinoed he, ** supposeXSenegral Bui^gfyse ipece !« 
require you or me.to desert our colours,— not for the puik> 
pose of really acting as tnutors, but to fiuther some f^gttA 

end of his own,— do you think that we should be jusoM 
in obeying him 7** Even now I could not co mf g e he p d th» 
object at which he was ^ving; so I replied ^mgmAf an$ 

in general terma, that I ifid not believe any gentfal weuld 
demand such a sacrifice from the meanest ef bis foU 



and that it wouki be time enough to discuss the preprtety 
of obedienoe or disebediraioe, when an order se iingwlaa 
were issued. *« llien, my good fisUoWv'* said bci spednf 
in a tone of great eamestneas, and laying hie baM u$m 
my shoulder, **Uiat moment has aotna^eene. 1 will 
cut this m&tter short Of the difficulties mto which we 
have fiiUen I have already told yon. We advance, it is 
true, on the morrowy— that is to say, we cross the riteii» 
and Shan probably push fixwwd at afi haaards &s fbr as 
Albany; but beyatui that poini we cannot move tiU tbe 
troops finmi New York bs induced to lend us their as* 
siattflMse. How are they to be tokl of ear nerilone sUn^ 
tion 7*-4br if we b* m jeopard^ new, «» abU be » tboo.. 
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•and times moM in danger when the Hudoon is between 
US and our communications. Hiore is but ooe way of 
iflbetittir this^end. To attempt a passage tbroogh the 
enemy's Ikies tfrmoticed* wouid be to expose yonnelf to 
eertain destrootion. F^e mesaengere faa^ been ahready 
sent out, and afl fire have, as oui spies inform ns, sojfoed 
death. You most desert; yon most pretend to pass over 
to the enemy, and then yoa must find yoor' way as you 
best can, to the eoast No donbt jon wiU have obstatcles 
to overcome both numeitms and severe; but the thing 
most be done, — ^j^ you must do it" 

I was so con&uncted at this declaration, that for some 
time after Fraser had ceased to speak, I sat absdutely at 
a loss for a.reply. Had he proposed to me to make my 
way in disguise, tiiongh I sluiuld'have felt that the service 
was a desperate one, I would have undertaken it, if not 
cheerfully, at all events without a nuurmnr ; but to adopt 
•the method now pointed out was to put in ieopardy, not 
only my life, but my hcmeur. As soon as 1 could so fkr 
command myself as to speak, I positivdy and flatly de. 
dined the trust I expressed not cmly my disincUnation 
to the arrangooient, but <he absolute impossibility of per- 
ibrming it with efiect; for what excuse couki 1 offer to 
tlM enemy for suoh « proceeding, should I be so fortunate 
as to reaen their lines unhurt? and if 1 did reach them, 
where was the probaMlity that 1 should be permitted to 
penetrate as ftor as New York 7 ^ No, no," continued I, 
**■ propeoe any thing to me except this, and I wHl aecom- 
p£b it, or peririi in the attempt ; but if I must put my 
MfHXtotam tt hazard, in <»rder to purchase advancement 
in a pro(essio»)which requires in its members the nicest 
sense of bommr, I will nether continue as I am, miknown 
luid disregarded, for ever." 

I spoke 'teeUng^y and warmly, and my tone was not 
wtthoQt its eflbct upon Fraaer ; but ho persistod in urging 
Ihe task upon me. He pointed out, that of my reputation 
both Geneivl Bnrroyno^ and himself would take charge; 
that, if I perished, ample jtistice woukl bo done to my 
mem&ryi wiMtws, if I succeeded, my renown would 
brighten.in pr«porUon to the temporary cloud that had 
bee» cast over it Above all, he m-ged me to take into 
eonaideratioa the prodigious benefits which I might be 
the means of conferring upon an entire army. Thoujg^h 
i cottkl not foot acknowledge that there was great justice 
tn many of his argu!nents, they were not yet such as to 
oonvittce me. I persisted in my refiisal, at all events, 
whilst things continued as little desperate as they were, 
and begged lumtor cdrgame no mora on at point on which 
taf mind was quite .inade up. Fraser either was, or pre. 
tended 'to be, both hurt and offended by my manner. 
^ And yoor eommission,'* said he, ** for what purpose 
tnur that oonforred upon you? Will ^ou retain the re. 
ward without havtw striven to m^rit it ?" 

^CapGda Fraser,*' replied 1 haughtOy, ^ the oommis- 
aion was oonforred upon me, — at least, I accepted it,-* 
liot as a retaining fi^ for future services, but aa a reward 
for tiie past ; but since there appears-to be a doubt on the 
M^eet, let it be solved at once. Mere is the bit of paper, 
carry it back to ^he general, and tell him, that I would 
rather serve as a private volunteeri honorably and up- 
i^tly, than earn the dignity of field marshal, hy conduct 
eoeh as my own oonscience cannot approve." I held out 
the parehnent whilst I spoke, my hoe glowing with a 
teose of insuhed dignity ; but Fcsoer pushed it aside, 
cod tlmming hb ams about my neck, begged me to 
foffet his hasty observation. 

**Keep your oommiseion, my dear b<^," cried he; 
^ yea never a p pe a re d more worthy of it than' now ; for 
though I Ihink your scruples ill-founded and even ridicu- 
loQs, I cannot but respect the pnaeiplQ finom which they 
•prkg. Let the tenor of <mc past conversaticm be kept 
utricliy to oursdves. 'Riink over my proposal again, and 
Mrfcaps the mofioent may arrive when. you will diseover, 
Sftk soldier never acts so nobly as when he risks, in hk 
^■t!^ry*8 mt^^o^ idl that is most dear to him." So say- 
^^^ke roM fi?om the ground, an4 we stroUed back to the 
'mm^ ana In arm, as we had quitted it, on the best terms, 
and in perfect good hnmour. 

^OQ will readily believe that the proceedings of the 
•vwcdng were of sueh a nature as utterly to unfit me for 
•meting upon any of those employments in which it was 
c u ste rimy to spend our time ditrnig the season of inac 
tion. Toe society of my comrades was distastefiil to 
iat,-^I oould not meet them as formerly ; eo I withdrew 
. t* my ewn wirvramf 1o indolge in a train of thought, in 
whidi it wtoold be difficult to say whether the pleamnt or 
the paiafol most predondnetsd. On one hand I oonsidored, 
that an opportunity was^now presented of advancing my 
' fortunes* such as might never offev again ; and that if ~ 
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the risk of perishing, and perishing like a coward, with 
areputation tarnish^, and a name never to be pronounced 
without reproach^^-these eonsiderations operated power, 
folly with me, to adhere to the determination which 1 
had already expressed, of absolutely refosing the part as- 
ngned to me. For it had been explicitly stated, that no 
step would be taken to preserve my memory from dis- 
gracct till the fact of my having fallen a sacrifice should 
DC ascertained. My own safety, indeed, required thai 
neither the general nor Fraser should intrust me with 
any written document, firom which, in case of untoward 
events occurring, a justification might be drawn ; and to 
permit the circumstance of their connivance with my 
pretended crime to get abroad, would infallibly ruin the 
entire plot Real deserters passed over to the enemy's 
lines every day ; and should it be known in our camp 
that a spy had assumed that character, no great time 
would elapse ere the Americans would become equally 
aware of it Besides, what probability existed, even al- 
lowing that I reached their army in saiety, that I should 
be permitted to pass unobserved to the rear ? and if I did, 
were there not numerous posts in the highlands, through 
which it would be necessary to moke my way, in or^r 
to reach New York ? The whole affair accordingly ap- 
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peared in a light so little satisfiictory, that though ambi- we coomiit ourselves, beyond the hope of reden^ 



the steadiness of its wcU ordered tread, fiofed M te k 
cits, at least in nae, taiStii of my fomet eatfaunuL K(« 
was tbe scene without its effect upon olhen, u vdl n 
upon myself. The officers, ffenerallv, cksied tvty fm 
their brows the clouds which had of late hoogovodig^ 

and exhibited, by their bearing and cheeriileQiateBiBOQi, 
that even jet they anticipatea success ; whiktihe Midkn 
resumed m a moment that bold and carskn deBODoB, 
of which a prolonged inactivi^, for whioh they umn 
satisfactorily aceomit, never foils to deprive Bntifb tiooja 
Even the commander in chief, of whose dispootin to 
despond ample proof had already been eihibitodiniii 
evident delight to watch the progress of an opentia, 
touching the ultimate consequenoes of which hs forbn 
to form a guess ; and spoke and acted Hke one wbo bd 
not yet resigned all hope of a fortunate isiae. Frw 
alone took, or appeared to take, no interest ia fua^ 
events. 

"^ You seCfMacdirk," said be to me, ""tfaattbegeiari 
still trusts to your zeaL I have not told hio), aor vi£ I 
toll him, that you rctject his c^ars, and refose toohc^i 
wishes ; but this much 1 do not hesitate tosa^U>y«nJ( 
that on you now, nrare than on any other i»di?idw],Mt 
the safety of this army depend. By crosiiii|[ thi m 



tion pulled forcibly to one side, prudence, and what I was 
willing to di&rnify by the name of honouif, pulled no less 
strong? to uie other ; and I found myself, aftbr many 
hours* mtense cogitation, as for firom ariiving at a final 
determination as when the proposal was first kid before 
mc. 

The same doubts and misgiving which had tormented 
me during the day, continued to torment me when it de- 
parted. I lay down, indeed, but it was not to sleep, for 
with bleep the fever under which I laboured vras totally 
at variance Ailer tossing about, therefore, for some time, 
I fancied that the night air mirht refi-esh me, and, wrap- 
ping my cbak about me, I vra&cd forth. It was one of 
those lovely autumnal nights, when the fidl harvest moon 
shines in all her brilliancy, axid every plant and leaf glit- 
ters in the dew, which never fidls so fiurt as after a day of 
burning sunshine. The i^ky was blue and cloudless, and 
there was a silence throughout the lines, deep and un- 
broken, like that which reigned in the camp of the Assy- 
rians, when the Angel of Death fimght for Jerusalem. 
Even the sentinels, as if weary of promenading, rtood 
still, and leaning upon the muzzles of their firelocks, 
looked up into me heavens, whilst the only eound dis- 
tinf uishable was the murmur of the river as it swept 
wiu a quiet rush over its rooky channel. Of the effisct 
of such a scene upon spirits -somewhat over-^^ought, 1 
need not speak. A cahn feu upon me, similar in tdl re- 
spects to that which appeared to dwell upon the rest of 
Nature's works ; and I strolled fivward in the direction 
of the outposts, forgetfiil of every idea or sensation^ ex- 
cept those which surrounding objects were calculated to 
excite. 

It was not long before the bodily machine began to 
feel the influence of a mind reconciled to itsell^ and eased 
of trouldesome speculations. A desire to sleep, which all 
my eflforts to promote had foiled in exciting, stole gra- 
d«iftHy but imperceptibly over roe ; and I returned soon 
after midnight to my tent, where a sound and refireshing 
slumber foil upon me. 



CHAPTER VII. 

At an eariy hour in the morning of the 13th, I was 
awoke by the entrance of an ordo-ly, who came to inform 
me that the troops were getting under arms, and that the 
passage of the river was emcted immediately to take 
place. Of the preparations lor this step, which had fin* 
some time- back been carried on, I was not ignorant A 
flotilla of boats having been collected, and an adequate 
number of rafts constructed, our people had thrown a 
bri<^ across the Hudson, a task to the comfdetian of 
whi«i no. interruption was offered by the Americans; 
and now all things being in readiness, even to the bring- 
ing up of stores and provisions, it was determined to lose 
DO time in turning the work in question to account I 
was not surprised at this information, became Fraser, in 
our conference of the preceding day, had led me to ex- 
pect it ; so I arose, dressed with all aaste, and hurried off 
to assume my proper station with the Marksmen. 

Nothing^ could be finer or more imposing, than the 
spectacle which this eventfiil morning produced, lite 
army, though diminished in point of numbers, and some- 
what shorn of its splendour by long and severe service, 
was still such ia no military eye could behold without 



Beffeotiid it, the tiaw miglii, and probably would dbnie,{aAaaDration ; and as it defiled owr the narrow bridge in 
w^MMf ibotdd bittoHyiaqMnt mtyfolijr. €to the othar,|cdtfuinof MoCien^ti^e^vegQlarity of !tsmo««iii^^ 



and we are uMerly itdnod, unless Clinton move toaf 
port us.^' 

No opportunity was ftimishod of giviitf an opntH 
this speech, for the spoaker passed on bem I eooUi 
tor a syllable, and I could only fpllow in a4N#of ftdii 
hot very eanly described, thongfa certainly far hnh 
ing so agreeable as had but a few momeals faefiin y» 
seseed me. 

To transpcNTt the army with its ^uns, storea, aad » 
munition, over the Hudson, occupied the while efli 
13th and the greater purt of the 14th <^ Se^ente' I 
is true that no very vigorous exertions wen mA% 
conduet the movement with pester alacrity} Huh 
weather chanced to be pjarttcularty hmmtdktoi^ 
enemy showed no disposition to ia^erfe^ little ioaeA* 
inccnvenience arose out of their absence. Welslf^ 
position, partly upon the heights, partly in the jkaiMt 
Saratoga, where we remained unmolested tiUthk^ 
in the evening of the 15lh. 

H is hsrdly necessary fiir me to remiad ytn,^* 
the proseoution of the Anaeriean war, eMiliomuM"^ 
to timidity, sometimes received the appeSifieB tf i^ 
dence, and that indeeisivo and dilatory prooeediBgiiBf 
whatever cause they might arise, passed in tooauf* 
stances current for the results of wise and aotei «» 
deration. There was a 90tt of instinedve ajqinkwl 
of unseen dangers in the minds of our lesdminjMs 
which seldom failed to operate with^he gieiM f^ 
on occasions where there existed the foebiest p^j^ 
it ; and to suoh General Bargoyaenroved hi iMwf* 
as on other occasions, not lees a stare than towi 
commanders. Instead of pushing vigorously £r9M 
Albany at once, fifom which we were now diittdsV 
more than thirty miles, he put his cokomit is ■tf' 
the I5th, only that he might again halt, aftareewn 
a journey of barely five miles. There, at a ph«>* 
Dovacott, a seocmd positien was aasvmed, with ^P^ 
of persons satisfied with the socoaBses wbiob A^ 
already obtained, and anxious to seoore them; ""^JJf^ 
during the whole of the IGth, tfao main bed^wts>#* 
a state of usdess and deplorable lna<^vity. 

Whilst the army at large was thus v*''^^^ 
and fomishing the enemy with all the Idssre ^Bckl| 
could desire for the completion of their prqinf ii'^j 
or two reconnoitring parties wen sent out, eMs*W 
with a view to asoertakithe naton umI rescpf^, 
surrounding country, but more tndy, I belinni*^ 
of excuse to the mind of the genial hiinMl^ ^jj 
servioe I chanced to be em^iojedi We feMrfi^WJS 
the Americans wifhin the space which oorsite^ 
ed out for us, and very little firwn wJdchtP ^f j 
report different fi-om that wfaidi our gaklesasif|2 
given previous to the oommenoeBBSPt of tto^^ ff 
Here, as in the direction ci Beimii^leB,swMfi^F^ 
milversaUy prevailed. In the heart of tl«ie,Ki** 
sidcrablc intervals one firom anotiMr, a few fl'y ^ 
and other settlements were placed,^ whw"*^ 
occurred, there was the usual prfmsrticai of j(*^ 
and open fields ; but for the ' mM part tbe^ 
such as prevails in other quartessof AOPy*^^ 
near the lakes, or by the oourses sf ^^^^JJSi 
Creekd and smafler streams were, indedk*^**^! 
here than we had yet found thaou, ^^^^^J^ 
line of our route, w^ the Hudson; ' ■ '^^ 
most all sxtremely narvow, so»e-«f 
aadnotMe oipaMo <f dnpetliBf tefi#^ 
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infiuEiirjr or artillery for a raogle hour. Yet General Bur- 
gojn^ aaw fit to ddiay the march% hia columns till they 
ahonld all be 6inushed with bridges oonstnicted after a 
•dttled model : and the consequence was, that when it 
did beffin again to move, our march was at once tardy, 
irregular, and cruelly interrupted. 

On the 17th we were once more in motion ; but the 
aaine caution that had hitherto cramped us, continued to 
exert its influence. No doubt, the rood by which we travel- 
led was a bad one. Swamps and cheeks intervened so fre- 
quently, that occasional halts to enable the pioneers to doj 
tneir office, were indispensable ; whilst detached bodies of 
the enemy began by degrees to show themselves, though 
they studiously aToidc^ a rencontre with our advance. 
But these inconveniences, through unquestionably consid- 
erable, were not such as to produce the result whidi ac- 
tuaHy occurred. Our progress was ridiculously slow, 
and we again halted, about four miles from Stillwater, 
havinff compassed barely one league and a half from sun- 
rise tm afiemoon. Here, upon a spot of groimd as fa- 
vourable as could be selected, the camp was pitched, and 
all things were ammged, as if for a sojourn, not of a few 
hours, but of many weeks. 

R was my fortune this niffht to be placed in command of 
a very impcurtant and hazarifous outpost Our statitm lay in 
iOrontof tiwarmy, in an open meadow covered with long rank 
^raas, and Intersected by a stream, which, though neither 
very deep nor vei^ broad, was rendered difficult to pass 
on toQount of the steepness of its banks and the rapidity 
of its correDt. Over that stream my little band was 
poshed for the purpose of covering a working party, 
which inmiediatety after nightfoll was ordered up to con- 
■truct a bridge; a^ being wholly unsupported, or rather 
entirely in advance of the regular chain, we were loft to 
prcTvide as we best could agamst such contingencies as 
might befiiU. I need not say that in such a situation my 
Ib^ngs were not of the most enviable description. There 
was nothing on either of my flanks to which I could 
look) DO line of sentinels connecting me with other pick- 
ets, or even keeping open my oonmiunication with the 
rear ; but I stood alone as it were, in the midst o/ an open 
pbao^ exposed on ail ades to attack, yet m3rself expected 
lo five prelection, to others. 

As the sun had not set when I first took up my ground, 
some opportunity was given to provide against accidents, 
of which I ghSj and eagerly proceeded to avail myself. 
I planted ray guard, c<msisting of fifty men, directly in 
iront of the spot marked out K>r the bridge, and pushed 
out my sentries in a convex line, some two or three hun- 
dred yards in advance. By tliis arrangement I flattered 
myself with giving at least some security both to my 
front and flanks, for the line of sentries fell back on both 
hands to the river ; and trusting to a patrol for the protec- 
tion of my rear, I endeavoured to persuade mjrself that all 
was safe. But as daylight departed, my apprehensions 
began to gather strength, more especially as the appear- 
ance of the sunset seemed to foretell a ooming tempest ; 
and when night closed in in darkness the most impenetra- 
ble,! tremU^ for the fate which might await not myself 
only but the entire army. That no bkune, however, might 
attach to me, in case any untoward event did occur, I re- 
flolved not so much as to lie down; and the m(H'e to deceive 
an enemy, should any such approach, I caused the fires to 
be eztinfuished, and commanded the men to maintain a 
profound but watchful silence. 

You will easily believe, thqt with such impressions 
upcm my mind, I experienced no inclination whatever to 
ideep. With the departure of the sun's last ray, my per- 
ambulations began ; and firom that moment I ceased not 
to wander round from one flank of the chain of sentries 
to another. For some time these excursions were pro- 
ductive of no other results than usually attend the vi- 
flitations of their videttes by careful officers: the men were 
all kept active to^cir duty; but of danger or the ap- 
pearance of it, fttt symptom whatever was exhibited. 
Once indeed, and only once, when the patrol challenged 
from the rear, I was put completely on my mettle ; but 
Sis thQ persons hailed proved to be fnends — as they were 
indeed the artificers come up to fulfil their task, the 
sense of alarm which their arrival created, soon gave 
place to a degree of confidence more decided than I had 
heretofore experienced. Yet I could not wholly divest 
myself of the persuasion that the Americaiks were aware 
of our exposed situation, and would avail themselves of 
it ; and the issue proved that neither my forebodings nor 
suspicioas were groundless. 

It niight be alraut ten or eleven o'dodc, our artificers 
being in full and rather loquacious emplojrment in the 
rear, when, on going ray romids, I suddenly caught a 
eonnd as of persoais moving slowly and with extreme 
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caution tkxo^ ihsigimm. J stopped thortt and, appJy.l cause the enemy to recoil ; they even lost their order 



ing my ear to the fi^ound, became instantly satisfied 
that my sense of heanng had not c'eccivod me, though, 
to assist that sense wiUi the sense of sight not my ut- 
most exertions availed any thing. The moon, already 
in the wane, had not yet risen, and the fbw stars which 
from time to time shot fortli, were almost immediately 
darkened by a mass of black clouds, which a strong 
southerly breeze drove through the sky. I could no^ 
therefore, distinguish any object at the distance of five 
yards ; and even noises became every moment more and 
more indistinct, as the increasing force of the wind caus- 
ed the weeds and boughs to wave with greater and great- 
er violence. The tread of men is, however, a sound which 
when once heard it is not easy to forget ; and hence, 
though tlie sighing of the wind and the rustling of tlie 
long grass caused fVequent and long interruptions, I still 
caught at intervals the tramplmg of feet, as if people 
were defiling past me. I challenged loudly, and my chal- 
lenge was repeated by the line <n sentries, one after an- 
otlicr. At this instant, there came a lull in tlie storm ; 
for the fresh breeze had gradually increased to a storm ; 
and that lull, in all probability, saved us. Not I alone, 
but the sentinels every where overheard the shuffling 
which a halt suddenly and quietly ordered never fails to 
produce ; and it became apparent to all, that our post 
would shorth^ be maintained only by dint of courage 
and hard fighting. 

Thus circumstanced, I fblt that not a moment was to 
be lost. Getting my picket under arms, and despatching 
a corporal to warn the artificers of their danger, I took 
with me a patrol of six men, and stole quietly forward 
towards^ the spot from whence the sounds seemed to pro- 
ceed. We had advanced but a few paces in front of tlie 
videttes, when the leading file, in obedience to the orders 
which I had given them, fired. Instantly tlicre arose a 
clamour of voices; and the shots being answered by a 
discharge of twenty or thirty firelocks, a strong body of 
Americans advanced. They came on, too, upon our right, 
as if they had been moving for some time unobserved, in 
the direction of the river, and had succeeded in passing 
the greater number of our sentinels ; and in a minute after, 
we found ourselves warmly and awkw£^rdly engaged with 
men of whose position, as well as of their numerical 
strength, we were necessarily ignorant. 

In all night attacks, the assailing party has, and must 
have, at least at the beginning of the fray, a decided ad- 
vantage. Men do not care, when first fired upon, to face 
they know not what danger, or fi-om whence proceeding; 
and hence, if a night attack be but vigorously and pru- 
dently followed up, it seldom fails of success. But to be 
tliUB followed up, it must be made not by raw militiamen, 
however individually brave, but by regular troops, well 
disciplined, and accustomed to act together by word of 
command. Now tlic Americans happened not to be dis- 
ciplined, as our people happened to be the reverse ; and 
hence, though we gave way at first, retreating almost to 
tlie edge of the stream, the assailants fulled to turn their 
advantage to a Just account. They kept up, indeed, a 
heavy and incessant fire, more magnificent to bfehold 
than destructive in its effects ; but they , hung back, hap- 
pily for us, in their advance, and hence gave us ample 
time to recover from the panic into which they had at 
first thrown us. Our entire strength was by this means 
brought t(^ether, and formed a chain across the point 
at which the pioneers were employed; al\er which, in- 
stead of waiting to be again attacked, we pushed forward 
boldly, but with extreme caution, so as to meet and dis- 
compose the arrangements of the enemy. 

Stealing on in this jdight, and preserving a silence the 
most profound, we gradually drew upon the blaze of the 
American musketry. As we were ourselves totally un- 
seen all the while, we contrived to approach so near, thai 
at last the faces of the men themselves became percepti- 
ble, and we saw before us a dark line, regularly drawn 
up, and covering in close order a space of several hun- 
dred feet, from right to left The spectacle was at once 
grand and ifnposing, for, whatever might be their defi- 
ciency in discipline, the fellows showed, by their immov- 
able front, that in courage, at least, they were not defi- 
cient ; and as they outnumbered us by at least six to one, 
it savoured somewhat of excess of rashness, to think of 
closing with them. But I knew that my situation was 
a desperate one; I knew also that my followers were 
brave, and could safely be depended on; so I gave the 
yoYd, in a loud tone, to fire a volley, and close. The 
order was instantly obeyed. My people, though in ex- 
tended files, rusbed forward to the charge, and in an in- 
stant we were engaged hand to hand with our assail- 
ants. 

The immediate eflect of a charge so spirited was to 
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a time, and in some parts of the line turned and fled ; 
but the odds against us were tremendous, aAd soon be* 
l^an to tell. TTie Americans* fire alone was overwhelm- 
ing; and though our brave follows withstood it nobly, 
they were at last compelled to give ground. And now 
k may truly be said, that we fought for lifo pr death* 
Borne back to the edge of the stream, at a point where 
its steep and rocky l^k rendered all oflbrt to pass hope- 
less, nothing seemed left for us, except to sell our lives at 
the dearest ; for a cry suddenly arose of most perilous 
import, forbidding all expectation of quarter, even in 
case of submission. Where this cry originated, 1 know 
not ; for, to do them justice, it was no part of the Ame* 
riean policy to render the war one of extermiiiation ; but 
that it did sound over the noise of the strife, aj^d was re- 
peated fi"om man to man, I have the evidence of my 
senses for declaring. Yet I much question whether it 
did not, upon the whole, prove serviceable to us/ If any 
man had previously entertained an idea of surrender, the 
shout of ** No Quarter I" caured him instantly to aban- 
don it ; and hence all fought like persons labouring un- 
der the sure conviction, that their lives must pay tlie for* 
feit either of cowardice or insubordination. 

There was, upon the summit of the right bank, a 
stripe of low underwood, of the slender cover afibrdcd 
by which we gladly availed ourselves. There we lay 
for a fiill hour, exposed to a fusillade, which, but for tlio 
thick darkness which rendered it comparatively harm- 
less, must have annihilated us in a few minutes ; and, 
stoange to say, not an effort was made by the troops in 
our rear, either to support us in our position, or bring u$ 
off. That the alarm was, indeed, communicated to 
them, a variety of circumstances pointed out. In an 
instant all the fires in tJie camp were extinguished ; ths 
roll of drmns, and the braying of bugles, come up upon 
the blast, and every other sound wlueh usually accom- 
panies the sudden calling of men~ from sleep to arms, 
was distinctly heard. But not a company was put in 
motion, at least as far as we could discover, though of 
the extreme peril of our situation, it appeared impossible 
that our leader could be ignorant. Fortunately for us, 
however, tlie Americans were slow to believe that a Bri- 
tish general could give up one of his advanced posts to 
destruction. These indications of a general stir in tlie 
camp were no sooner observed, than the fire of the enemy 
began to slacken, and they gradually withdrew firom be- 
fore a handfiil of men, not one of whom, had they per-, 
severed a fow minutes longer, could have escaped. I 
need not say, that never has a conqueror rejoiced more 
sincerely at his victory, than we rejoiced this night at 
the retrogression of our enemies, over whom, however, 
we were Ivirdly weak enough to triumph, as if by dint 
of our own ])crsonal valour we had repulsed them. 

The last shot had been long fired, and the lost sliadow 
of an American withdrawn, before we ypntured to 
emerge fVom the thicket, or feel our way towards the 
front. Seeing, however, that no enemy rallied, we at 
length took courage to approach the open country ; and 
our satisfoction was far from trifling, when we found 
that not a vestige of the force, with which we had ju9t 
been engaged, remained. They Were gone, leaving, be- 
hind them manifest traces of their route in the long 
grass trodden down into numerous pathways ; and great 
and well-founded was our joy, when we perceived that 
these all led in a direction decidedly towards the front* 
Thus assured that the retrogrcsnon was no foint to draw 
us from our place of safety, and expose us to fi-esh as- 
saults, we proceeded to assume once more the grotmd 
firom which we had so lately been driven ; whilst a mes- 
senger was despatched, with all haste, to the rear, in, 
order to acquaint the general with the result of the 
skirmish. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that the lat- 
ter contrived, during the darkness of this tempestuous 
night, to make his way across the stream ; but he did 
cross it, and in due time the pioneers, who had retreated 
on the first fire, returned to complete their tasks. In 
the mean while, having caiefully replaced my sentinels^ 
I sent out parties in all directions, to examine the field, 
as well as tliey could, for the wounded and dying. On 
our side, three and twenty men had fallen, of'^whom fif^ 
teen were soon brought in, some more, and others lest 
severely hurt ; Imt of the enemy no more than six were 
discovered, and of these, all, except one, died befiure 
medical assistance could arrive. That the, number of 
wounded among the Americans fell short c^ ours, I can 
hardly believe : for their dense order exposed them ter- 
ribly ; and our fire, though more broken than theirs, was. 
not less deliberate : but being very superior in nuinbens 
they doubtless removed all that appeared capable of re- 
moval when they retreated ; and perhaps these were left 



'••hind, only bscauae thej fiulBd bj tlicir criei or raoliou 
to itlrnct the nolJce of their reliring ooinr«dos. Be thi* 
howcvor, as it may, il is very certain that wc could tes 
tify to the tleitinv of no more than six wounded men □ 
our usaoilants, whilat, u I have already itnted, our owl 
wounded fell not Bhoii of liraDly-three. Nor was the 
proportim between the munberi killed on both aides 
very diifcrent. Seven British, vith only three Ameri- 
cum, were Ibutul dead when daylight came in; and 
hence, unless It be supposed thst they removed their dead 
also, llie loss eipetienced by ui was, even in point of 
numbers, lor greater than that suffered by llie encniy. 
But I am anticipating. 

It mig-ht be about one or tvo o'clock in the moraine; 
irhen the Americana retreated; from whieh period 
however, up to the relum of dawn, no IVesh alarm oc- 
curred. A^ may wcU he believed, that was to us a pe- 
riod of no common anxiety and IntcreBt. It ia true that 
the general was no sooner made aware of our deliver- 
ance tJian he ordered up an entice battalion, Ibr the dou- 
ble purpose of supporting ua, and more effectually co- 
vering tlie operations of the artificers; hut even the 
presence of this large force in our roar was far from 
rcnderiug us satisfied with our position, or allaying that 
agitation and excitement which the events of the earlier 
part of the night had occoKioncd. No man closed on 
eye; whHst oU watched, with an impatience liie most 
unbounded, th( gradual approach of li^ht To add to 
our sources of gnevonoe, the storm which had hitherto 
confined itself entirety to wind, broke up into poaaing, 
but tremendous showerB. They were cold and culling, 
driving furiouiily from tlie north, and partaking as muoi 
of iha charactur of hail u of rain ;and they came not un- 
accompanied by till! usual attendants on auch gusts, an 
occasional flash of lightning and burst of thunder' llie 
effect of all this wax, it mu^t be confessed, extremely 
fine — at least it would have been coni^idcred so, had it oc- 
curred at any other Beaaon, or under different cir- 
cumstances 1 but WB already felt the influence of too 
many causes of eicilation, not to feel that such an addi- 
tion to them was tar Irom being agreeable. True, the 
lightning laid bare, from time to tune, every nurroimd- 
ing object- We couid distinctly observe, lor eismplc, 
OS otlen a> a flash occurred, not only the chain of videltes 
feoning on their firelocka, but the trampled grass wh 
(he flgnt had ti'licn place, with caps, pouchet, arms, : 
even bodies scattered over it; whilst the same bl 
■atielied us for the moment, tliat no fresh columns » 
hovering near, nor fresh ambuscades threatening 
But tlicre was an irritability about as which caused u 
derive Gora auch displays no gratification whalei 
indeed the very sound of the thunder was diatrening, as 
•II loud noises are, to men who labour undel- nervous 
ablation. In a word, the ni^ht, though marked by no 
fresh advcnlnrCB, passed pamfully and heavily away ; 
and we hailed the first streaks of dawn with a degree of 
delight, for whieh 1 am sure there was no solid feunda- 
' ■' " "s by which W6 were surround- 



CHAPTER vin. 

Thet« was no necessity on the morning of the ISth 
for any particular exertion of anthority in order to gel 
both the pickets and the supporting battalion under arms 
The tbrfner, indeed, fi-oin the clone of the nocturnal en. 
counter, had not quilted their ranks, merely siltine dowi 
upon the gronnd, with their firelocki! in their Tiands . 
the latter, if tiicy slept at all, slept so lig-htly, that the 
■ktntest cry sufficed to ronse them. And it was well foi 
nq that such precautions hod been taken. Though un. 
' ' 'n their night attack, the Americans appeared 

— • -' -'— Tonstruction of our bridges 

<m ; fiir the morning was 
irge body of infantry, «up- 
baerved moving towards us. 
lur side in making upper 
le thmUeirad attack. There 
ipse upon tbe right, some- 
' sentnce, which we imme- 
upy ; whilst the regiment 
stream, and look up the 
abandonqfL At the same 
s were planted tmder the 
u to enfilade any column 
1 whore the workmen were 
ght infantry, being thrown 
ly down, for the soke of 
. It is to he observed, that 
IT front chanced to be par- 
1 forest, parting, ai it were. 



BAIUiTOCiA. 

'ight and leA, gave room to a bare distriot, fiill of 

bills and valleys and natural inequalities, along wliich a 

*" — lidabie Ibree of Americans waa now approaching, 

I the evident intention of driving back our outposla, 

breaking down the bridges already in a stale of Ibr- 

lan who has &ccd . danger by night as well as 
by day, must bo aware, how different his sensations are 
each of tlieie occasious. Having ample light to direct 

and seeing clearly how and &om what quarter we 
re about to l>c aHsailed, our arrangementa were mode 
and our poets aaiunicd with pcHcct coohiess ; and as ''~ 
alorm had died wholly away, and a clear but frosty 
moepherc succeeded, wo made ready in tho highest 
spirits to give the Americans a reception. Thcv came 
on, far a white, in compact and r^nlar order, (he head 
of their column covered by clouds of skirmishers, who 
pressed forward apparently in confiision, but with every 
demonstration of courage, till, having reached the brow 
of on eminence about long musket shot fiom our paeitlon, 
they halted, as if irresolute what &rtl;er course lo puraue. 
From tho height of the swell on which they stood, wi 
were at no loss to conjecture that they had obtained i 
perl^l view of our dispositioiis ; and their ovidont waver 
me gave lestimony Ihat these were not according to theii 
wisliea. Nevertheless, it seemed as if some spirit man 
daring than the rest at last gained the ascendaneyi for 
alUr a pause of several minutes, tbe skinniibera again 
pressed on, and tlie colunm began to descend. . 
These movements were no sooner ascertained th 
ir riflemen threw themselves each behind a tree 
knoll, and tho light in&ntry, riaing from their places of 
coneealmeot, assumed an attitude of defiance. For half 
perhaps, or something more, all remained thus ; 
till, the enemy arriving withui point blank range, oui 
*" ~~les sounded, and a dropping and desultory tiraiUadc 
began. It was kept up with considerable warmth on 
bovi sides, the enemy sometimes pressing forward, at 
other limes retiring; but on our part no change of ground 
was effected, tor our sole object was to maintain ourselves 
where we were, and keep the assailants in check. As 
the column advanced, however, our hght in&ntiy gra- 
dually and reluctantly fell bac^, till at last they furly 
turned the copse, and we riflemen were fain to withdraw, 
in order to escape capture. But we had not thus long 
held our post Ibr no purpose. Of the enemy's skirmiah- 
tn several were seen to drop, and many more to »t^ away 
ike men diaabled, whilst their column itself received one 
rell-direcled volley, just aa it gained the left of the nopae, 
and was preparing to deploy. 

In the meanwhile the battalion in rear liad formed line, 
and advanced so far as to render the Bsca.pe of ths skir- 
mishert safe and speedy- Opeiung to the right and left, 
that its front might be lefl clear, we throw ouraelvea 
either flank ; and the enemy deploying at the same a 
ment, a close and desperate contest woa anticipated. 
But before a muskel was fired on either side, t 
cmy began auddenly to waver, and all the exertions of 
nir officers &iled in preserving order in the ranks. At 
is moment, our guns, which bad hitherto been kept 
ith jjreat judgment concealed, wero run to the brow of 
the hill, and opened with round and grape. They were 
admirably served ; snd tlie Rrst disdiarge striking full 
into the American lioe, the confiision, which had already 
begun, became complete. They turned and fled, not so 
much as a skirmisher pausing to cover them ; and though 
we pursued with all haste, firing from time to time 
opportunity offered, Ihcy escaped nith tho loss of 
eight or ten men killed and wounded. This wi 
last effort made to interrupt our operations, or hindf 
pomade of the creek ; and the remainder of the day was 
spent in quiet, as well at the outposts, as in camp. 

In the mean while, the working parlies, so lar from 
intermitting in their taski, toiled on witli increased dih- 
genoe and in greater numbers. Jtot one bridge, but 
three, were by tliis means completed, each capable of 
bearing the heaviest ordiUMce which we had brottghl 
with DB into the field ; and on advance, as the immediate 
prelude of a general action, was talked ofi as tbe occur, 
tice of the morrow. 

Being relieved ft-om the dangerons and tcalsomB duly 
outpost, the 18th was spent by roe, partly in the re. 
freahment of a sound sleep, and partly in eiominii 
nature of the position occupied by our army. It 
range of heights, which advanced on the leA till it became 
parallel with the oourae of the Hudson and 
ahelved aivay lowarda the right, where it ei 
valley. Short as obr sojourn here had been. General 
Burgoyne appeared to have bestowed mucb labour on it 
fortification; for there were breaitworka here and thart, 
redoubt in the centre, and a battery covilred by a ^Ich 



enfilade tbe whole. Beside* ttiis, he had caMmW 

several Ibita, in whidAiLs stores of praitsga asdo^ 
saries were laid up, and the batlttiu tai rm^ 
all moored under cover o( oar funi, clonlDlit 
citreme lefl of the line. To say the Iratb, tbe [mtf 
appeared to be chosen with anne judgrocat, tmSii 
strengthened with ooosideroUe skill, Aoo^ it oij idgji 
of a question whether both the jodgnMnt and diil a 
hibited would not have bssn greater, hsd no jan. fe 
yond that of a few hours, been made hen, 

Nothing befell during the night, either to Ibis insj ii 
largo or to myself in particular, worthy of bciag rcpsU 
The Americans, ss if satisfied with tbe renhigf Uq 
former lUtempts, did not molest us; and mj pn» 
meditations received no Intemiption fiom asv mmd 
applications on tbe part of Fraaer, or our diief, Sua 
the morrow afiin asBuiDed a widdy difinol ti9nt 
An hour before nmrise the whole army formed in iLn 
columns of mamb, each fronting one of tbe brijp 
which had been eohatmetod fiir it ; and aa sooo u tat 
was light enough to distinguish ohjeeta at (he i&aisai 
a mile, the long expected and long wished for jaoma 

As this waaotttoinly one of the nustmennr^Cn 
taken during the whole eampaign, and but bt wd vi 
perfect Irulli to have dooided aar £ite, it dkj at k 
amias, if I lay belike you a minute and partieakr ■«■■ 

Having already describod the nature al the fMin 
occupied by (be British army prerioua lo its adnm,! 
is nut neoeasary that I should ny mora flan kn ka 
said oo that lubject With respect to tbe smd;,^ 
thcv had withdrawn nom Saralo^ sn^ral wctb bria, 
and having established themselves al Stillvala, M I 
halfway between the former place and Albui,il(> | 
oipected that they would there abide an encoaUs. Vt ■ 
were the more canfirmed hi this notion, as mallt \ 
sertera came in with inteUigence, that Gacnl «i>> ' 
was busily engaged in tho etectnn of works; Itak 
had recalled Arnold from Fort Stanwii, whhlvadf 
alarm of Colonel SL Legcr's succenes he had kMJ', 
and that kll tbe militiamen vrho caokl be pre^au 
beer arms, were moved into the camp, and there nnW 
in battohons. It is hardly necessary to add. tinl lb D 
of our own camp, which we qnittod on thel3lli,niu 
many leagues distant from tba of (general GiUa *i 
calculated, indeed, on reaching the vicinity of U* Lu 
an hour or two belbrs luneet, provided no attni^ n 
made to haraae or iolemipt us by tbe wiy; id " 
looked fiirward lo (he 90tfa, as to the day wbick iM 
decide the late of New Engtand, as well ss af Ibi kn 
anny wiiich wss now invading it. 

With respect lo the generd bearings of Ihtdo* 
wliicb divided one corps from the otlier, ahnatis^ 
has been stated lo convey to your rointb a lolefJt* 
curate conception. For a milo or two beyond the** 
'iltle or no wood intervened : but there was i"' 
'alleys, hammed in on each side by hills ; and «' s^ 
from its peculiar roughness, as well as the ivg^* 
ture of its bonks, deserves to he styled a raviw M 
was necessary Iw our troops to nan: ~'' 
chanced lo be pretty extensive, strotcfaiDg oa 
almost lo the river, whilst on the other it paAa 
wDoda, n good deal of caution seemed D««sBarj, 
.to avoid being arrcated there. I have said that ■I*" 
formed this morning in E^^ree diet! net colonmsi/tfs'' 
the following is the order which these nitnn—'i mi 
rontea which they followed. 

On the left of the whole, woTfl arranged tin bfip* 
General Reidesdcl, with theendreparkofutlDnTD 
the command of Major-gonoral ^^lips. Tlis (* 
pursued the main road, which wound Ihroi^ Ik" 
dows parallel with the Hudson, and was conml ■ 

SogreSB by a detwiJuiient of yage^^ led oibTtl' 
essian called Rembach. The right eoh— 
Misisled of Brigadier-general Fraaar's oarp 
f Colonel Bieyman's Germans, whicb Bwdt ■'■° 
so aa to pass the ravine withoot plunging iria '' 
afterwards lo protect the advance of tbe oo*t«- . 
body. Its frwt and flanks wrae covered tj*"^ 
men, by tbe Canadian oompoidai, and lb* b6m!* 
struck off towwdt the wood^ ^ mod mmb*' 
Iheir particular stile of ^htinr. BtAnei d<«* 



was direitK ii«S 
neadssTlkilin 
igiandutnQ 



straight to the front; to 

mount . the other, witfaoot pausing ; _ 
farther height, where it might wait in -_r—^, J 
till the detached corps ^ouM have '*>■'■ fl*''TS 
aage, and reenined their communioiliHa- IM^j 
regiment, the ITIh, waj 
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and partly to defend the batteauz and stores; whilst 
proper signals were agJeed upox% to give notice of the 
progress which each corps was making, should they be- 
come unavoidably separated the one from the other. 

Being myself attached to the right column, I can pre« 
tend to give no very eza^ct or regular account of the 
movements either of the lefl or centre ; for, the moment 
when the word wa£ given to advance, all took the direc 
lions severally pointed out to them. For ourselves, we 
moved on, following ihe bend of a semicircular hill, till 
we became lost in the mazes of a forest apparently in- 
terminable ; but we met with no opposition during a 
march of some hours, even our skirmishers failing to 
discover an enemy, though most assiduous in looking for 
him. We heard, indeed, soon after our separation from 
Burgoyne*s colunm, a desultory fire of musketry, as if 
his advance were engaged with an American picket, or 
some ambuscade had been beaten up and dispersed ; but 
as the sound manifestly inclined every moment more 
and more to the rear, it created no feeling of uneasiness 
either among men or officers. On the contrary, a thou- 
sand rude jokes were bandied about, especially among 
the younger men, and those least accustomed to the na- 
ture of American warfiire; and even some veterans 
scrupled not to exprAs their ardent desire that the 
Yankies would hazard an action for once, on what they 
were pleased to term a fair field. For my own part, the 
recollection of wl^t Yankies had done at Bennington 
taught me to think of them more respectfully than many 
of my neighbours ; and though, like them, I could not but 
regard our opponents as more formidable in an inclosed 
than an open country, I was far from supposing that they 
would prove tliemsclvcs contemptible in either situation. 
Nay more, I knew from a variety of circumstances, that 
the Americans had of late acquired a degree of confi- 
dence, for which we hardly gave them crcmt Their at- 
tacks upon my own picket, Uiough not very judiciously 
managed, displayed, nevertheless, no little spirit of enter- 
prise and darmg ; and however anxious I might be to see 
tilings brought to tlie issue of a battle, I confess that I 
looked forward to that event with some apprehension. 
Still, my confidence in the people around me was bound- 
less ; and if I did not exactly join in the taunts and gibes 
with which they thought fit during the present move- 
ment to amuse themselves, I at least pushed on as reso- 
lutely determined as any to do my duty, whenever I 
should be called upon to do it 

The orders given to us at starting were, to gain the 
extremity of the ravine ^with as little delay as possible ; 
and then, declining to the left, to take possession of a 
lofty eminence which overlooked the crest of the range 
of hills which the centre and left columns were ascend- 
ing. A journey of two hours brought us to this point, 
where, just as the woodlands began, the valley ended, 
and we commenced our march in cchcllon towards the 
lefl, without having as yet been called upon to fire a 
musket or deploy a company. This movement, however, 
had hardly been made, when the report of several cannon 
gave intimation that more than a skirmish was impcnd- 
iiig ; and we pressed forward in the firm expectation of 
being engaged as soon as wc should clear the thicket 
and emerge into the open country. It can hardly be 
said that our expectations were witnout foundation, it is 
true that we were not instantly moved up to oppose a 
hostile line, nor yet' brought at once under the range of 
the enemy's artillery ; but the first spectacle which pre- 
sented itself was a heavy column of Americans in full 
march to fall upon our maui body. The latter had, it 
appeared, passed the ravine previous td our arrival at the 
height which we were directed to occupy ; and the former, 
not eicpecting a second column to debouch from woods 
which they had regarded as impervious, were preparing 
to ai«sault what they considered the extreme right of the 
British line. 

As yet little else than an exchange of camion shots had 
passed between the hostile armies, when the head of our 
column showing itself upon the hill, the enemy instantly 
lialted, and the firing ceased. For a moment, and only 
for a moment, all thmgs remained quiet; but the Ame- 
ricans, suddenly facing about, began to countermarch, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour were lost to our 
They fell back, however, not like men bent on a 



new arrangement of attack bad been made, and was al- 
ready in process ^f being porsoed. 

Our troops had all eome up, and were in full posses- 
sion af the hill, when there arose suddenly from the ex- 
treme lefl a fire of musketry, which continued in volleys, 
like the rolling of drums, n>r several minutes. How or 
where this was going on, it was impossible for us to say ; 
for though our position was a commanding one, not only 
the natural inequalities of the ground, but a good deal of 
wood scattered here and there, hmdered us from seeing 
farther towards the left, than the post occupied by the 
centre columob It appeared, however, that even this at- 
tack, fierce as it must have doubtless been, was not that 
on which the enemy maixdy depended for success. Be- 
fore we could well arrange our thoughts, far less reply 
to the questions which eoich eagerly put to tlie other, a 
firesh operation developed itself, and the main body be- 
came warmly, and, as it struck us, very unequally en- 
gaged, at a moment when such an event was least ex- 
pected. A oorps of some four or five thousand men, led 
on as we afterwards heard by General Arnold, suddenly 
pushed against the left of Burgoyne*s division ; and a 
contest began as warm and as well contested as it has 
ever been my fortune to witness, either as an actor or 
spectator. 

To oppose this tremendous assault, only three British 
battalions, and these extremely weak, could be brought 
up. So well had the enemy arranged mattersi that for 
nearly fi>ur hours our left could bring no assistance to the 
centre, nor even one flank of thd centre support the other ; 
whilst we upon the right had received orders so decisive 
on no account whatever to give up the biglrgromid, that 
Fraser, though as enterprising an officer as any in the 
service, felt himself perfectly paralysed. We were ac- 
cordingly oondemned to stand passive spectators of an 
affair, m which nothing short of the most determined 
courage, as well' as a state of discipline the most com- 
mendable, could have saved a whole brigade froqi utter 
annihilation. As I am speaking to men who have them- 
selves served, and know how laudably jealous regiments 
are of their renown, it would' be unjust in me to conceal 
the numbers of the corps which on that day eoverod 
themselves with glory. They were the 30th, the dlst, 
and the 62d, who, from three o'clock in the afternoon till 
seven in the evening, remained unbroken under a fire 
which left not one murth of their originally inadequate 
numbers fit to do duty. 

AVhilst this was going on. General Fraser, whose im- 
patience was sufficiently manifested by his look and ges- 
tures, despatched aide-de-camp after aide-de-camp to Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, requestinfir permission to move from his 
vantage ground, should it be only for a time. What be- 
came of these messengers it is not for mc to surmise ; 
but as I happened to be near the general during the 
greater part of the day, I can testify 3iat not one return- 
ed, — a contingency which failed not to increase, to a de- 
gree boyond idl endurance, the anxiety under which that 
gallant fellow had previously laboured. At last, despair- 
ing of receiving instructions, he determined to act for 
himself. Leavmg a body of German grenadiers to de- 
fend the hill, he gave the word for the rest of the brigade 
to advance, and m two seconds we were in full march, 
upon the flank of the American column of attack. 

It was a splendid spectacle to behold the cool and sol- 
dier-like manner in which General Arnold disposed him- 
self to keep in check this bold advance. Wheeling up a 
couple of hb rearmost battalions, he caused severu hun- 
dred riflemen to extend across the open country, and 
then urged them forward to meet the A^irksmen and Ca- 
nadians, who covered the approach of Fraser's column. 
No great while elapsed ere we were engog^. The ene- 
my, however, knew their ground ; they were well drilled, 
admirable shots, and by no means deficient in bravery ; 



troops, the officer in command of the Americans imme- 
diately withdrew again, and united himself wi^ the 
oorps which General Arnold was preparing to lead against 
the regiments above specified. Some light troops were, 
however, left, if not sufficient to hold me wood, at all 
events capable of embarrassing the movements of a co» 
lumn incumbered rather than assisted, in a close country, 
by Ae presence of a nvmerous artillery ; and these con* 
trived, by dint of repeated demonstrations, to impose &>x 
some time upon General Reidesdel^ so as to hinder him 
from detaching any portion of his force to the assistance 
of Burgoyne. G^eral Philips, however, who accompa* 
nled Reidiesdel, and took charge, in a peculiar manner, 
of the park, was not slow in seeing through the veil 
which sufficed to Uind the eyes of his brother officer. 
As the sound of firing increased on his right, he became 
more and more convinced, that to their column no serious 
injury was intended ; and he at length prevailed upon 
Greneral Reidesdel to sanction a m|>vement with four 
guns and a battalion towards the ecene*.of action. 

Driving in the American riflemen. General Phili|ia 
succeeded, by dint of extraordinary perseverance, m 
making his way through the wood. He arrived just as 
the 20th, after behaving with a degree of gallantry ai'* 
most unprece<fented, had begun to give way, and the ene- 
my were pushing forward to occupy a point, fircsn whicJi 
they might have enfiladed the other h^»»*lW^^ already 
more than sufficiently pressed. Fhili|)s saw this, an«l 
made haste to. remedy the evil. He dashed forward, 
bringing with him only a few followen, rallied the 
brol^n regiment, led it bock in the mo^ maf bifieent 
style to the charge, and then hurrying away to the right, 
brought np his guns to the edge of t£ wood, from which 
they opened a tremendous fire of grape and canister upoa 
the enemy's flank. The eflfect of these arrangements 
became manifest in a moment. After a brave but inell 
fectual attempt to carry the caanon at the point of tha^ 
bayonet, the Americans were c(Miopelled to give way; 
and fresh troops joining the 20th already advandng te 
the charge, the rout be^une complete, ^or was the case 
difierent on our f idew The riflemen, perceiving that their 
comrades were in full retreat, fell back w^ predpitatioii 
on their support, which in its return retired upon the coi. 
lumn firom which it had been drawn, and that being ex. 
posed to a sweeping fire from Fhilips's guns, soon lost its 
order and fled. Yet were our people too much worn 
down by past exertions, and too much enfeebled, many 
of them, by wounds, not less than fatigue, to take fuU 
advantage of the panic. The dosing in of n%lit, like* 
wise, was favourable to the Amerieans, who, te do thenr 
justice, fought bravely and steadily to the last Tkar 
flight, for such, at first, it certainly was, speedily assumed 
the aspect of an orderly retreat; and they quitted, rather 
than fled firom, a weil-contefted field. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Though BuccessfU at every point, and perfectly aware 
that they were so, it can hardly be said that their pre- 
sent victory produced any very remarkable effect upon 
the spirits of^ the British troops. It was a new feature 
in the war for the Americans to become the ossailants, 
and thfeir armies to meet ours in the open field, rivals 
for glory ; nor was there a man amongst us who ap- 
peued not perfectly to feel that such a step would not 
have been taken, were not their numbers much more 
formidable than our most liberal calculations l^d us to 
expect Again, though undeniably fofled in all their efforts, 
the colonists had fought like men who possessed confidence 
in themselves. There was no l<mger that deference for 
discipline, which m the earher campaigns distinguished 
them ; leading them to regard themselves as totally in- 
adecjuate to meet a regular ferce, except under cover of 



view. 



precipitate retreat, nor yet with the wavering step which 
usually characterises the manosuvres of generals doubt- 
&l what course to pursue, but promptly, hriskly, and in 
admirable order, giving us the best ground for supposing 
that their plans, Instei^ of being deranged, were merely 
altered. Whoever entertained such ideas at the moment, 
was certainly not mistaken in the ground on which he 
formed them ; for in as short a time as the state of the 
case would permit, wc received evidence enough, that a 
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and hence, though bravely attacked by men not more an inclosed country, or hi the rear of mtrenchments 
ignorant than themselves m the art of skmnishing, they On the contrary, their miUtia, vyhig wHh the contmen* 

would not be dnven m. Even the advance of Breyman's *»!« H«H IaA hAh:»i) th*tn »ii *v^ »v^u^ »ki^u *u ^ 

corps in solid column Jiardly succeeded in moving them ; 
nor is it easy to say what result might haye ensued, had 
not other aid been at hand. But at this critical jimcture 
a fresh force came up fi-om a quarter where we scarcely 
expected it ; and the victory, which for so many hours 
had hung doobtfii], finally inclined to the side of the Bri- 

^ I!^™^ M 4U * »u ,. . , loesses must arise out of the superior skifl of our teaders, 

I have said that the enemy, on observmg the arrival of not less than ftom the tramed valour of o«tr inferior ofr 
FVaser's corps on the high ground at the ri^ht of the ra- 
vine, suddenly suspended the attack which they had at 
first directed against onr centre, and tunuMl a heavy co- 
lumn, supported by a oouple of light guns, towards our 
left. This soon fell in with General Reidesdd's brigade, 
with which it exchanged several close and well-directed 



tals, had left behhad them all the shelter which the wood- 
lands might have furnished ; and marehmg boldy up to 
the teeth both of English and German grenadiers, en- 
gaged them muscle to muzzle, and occasionally hand to 
hand. These fiicts tended to prove, that the moral sn- 
periority which we had hitherto been aceostomed to 
evince, was no more, — and henoe that our future 



suc- 



cors and men. 

But it was not on ^ese aeooonts alone, influotitia? as 
they doubtless were, that most of us felt disposed to re- 
gard the late afSur m the light rather of a misadven- 
ture than a victory. Onr loss hi killed and wounded 
was tremefidoos. Upwards of fhre hundred men. * 



„ , . ^ T» f". • 1^ — r, — r ""T^-— '''««~ »»«• MounMiwuuB. \juwtLrvM %n nvo nunoreo men, in- 

volleys; but, ocmteiifii^ hiinsclf with alariniBg the8e|cltt^ 
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hod fctten ; ind tlutt, to(H to pin^line nothinf inore than 
%. little empty honour. Amouf the ntimber of the 
ilftin wu jpoor Jonee, the deetined hmbaEnd of Mim 
Micrea. Though he never held np hk head from the 
mooMOt when his miatreea's murder waa oommomoated 
to him« and dedined all miercoarae eren wHh the moat 
beloved of hia former frienda, Jonea waa too much of a 
aoldier, not to apeak of hhn in the light of a man of 
hcttKmr, ererto nerlect hia dnij beoaoae of the preaaure 
of private frieU Whorerer hia poet mi^ be, there he 
WM aure to be found ; and to the laat £d remained, in 
heart and cflbotiona, aa warmly devoted aa ever to the 
oanae whidi he bad eapooaed. It was, indeed, abun- 
dant^ evident, that to. Mm lifb poaaeaaed no fkrther nt- 
tfvotiona. UoJeaa unavoidably hindered by other mat- 
tara, he took part in every akirmiah, exposing himaelf 
with the greatest d^beration to the enemy*a fire ; and 
to^lay he piet the ftte whioir no man eould doubt that 
he had long eoveted. He fell eovered with wounds 
when defbnmng the guns of which he was ki charge, 
and waa found lying beside two Americans, both of 
whom, in all probability, perished by hia hand. 

Aa soon aa the firing had totally ceaaed, and it waa 
aaeertained that the enemy had wiUidrawn, orders were 
ionied for the concentration of o«ff diviiicas on the field 
of battle; and the whcrie army made ready to btvonack 
on theereat of the hiH which had been so long contest- 
ad. WMlat thia Vaa going on, partiea went abroad in 
aM direetionc, to collect such of the wounded aa had not 
bean vemoved during the fray ; and the return of these 
with their melanctwly burdens, presented a spectacle 
ii^Km winch no man could look with indURsrenoe. As 
thi^ paaaed between the fires, whidi already blaied 
through the line, it waa piteous to behold the drooping 
haeda and powerleaa limba of men who but a few hours 
before had been our liveliest and most esteemed com oan- 
iona; whilst their shrieks and groans smote fearmlly 
upon the ear, aa often aa some fU^ step on the part of 
their bearera oauaed their wounds to open afreah. 
Among the number of those thua conveyed to the rear, 
tliMe waa one with whom in the coarse of service I had 
baeome intimately acquainted. It so happened, that the 
party in charge of him pasaed the very spot on which, 
worn out wi£ the exertiona of ihe day, I had lain down 
to aleep ; and the sound of his voice, even in the utter. 
anoe of a complaint, being recognised, I immediately 
rose to aaeertain whether imagination might not have 
deceived me. It had not The mutilated creature thus 
borne past me, waa the eame with whom I bad spent 
— niT cheerful hours both by night and day ; and c<»n- 
nanon fbr hia auflfbrings getting the better of personal 
iangnor, I determined to deprii^ myself of rest, in order 
tibat I might nurse and attend upon him. 

It hasbeen already stated, that when the present ex- 
pedition was first determined upon, such were the no- 
tions entertained relative to its facility of accomplish- 
ment, that the wives of several officers, some of them 
incumbered by their children, resolved to f<^w our for- 
tunes. For a time these ladiea travelled in rear of the 
oolumns, being conveyed in covered calaahes, and tole- 
rably well attended to ; and whenever the columns halt- 
ed, they joined their husfoanda in camp, and became 
inmates a( tents. But aa the aeaaon advanced, and the 
difficulties of the army began to multiply, they kept be- 
hind the encampment altogother, and dwelt in huts con- 
structed out of loffa, somewhat afler the fashion of 
Uock houses. By Uie passage of the Hudson they were 
compelled to abandon even their blocluhouses, and once 
more share the &te of thoae most dear to them ; and 
now they had taken refu^ in certain farm houses, scat- 
tared in the rear of our lines, firom which thev became 
apeotators of the bloody contest of which 1 have just 
given an account 

It waa towarda one of theae houses that I f<^owed 
my wounded friend. On entering, I found every^ room 
crowded with mangled wretchea, whoae cries mi^ht be 
distinctlv heard many paoea flrom the door ; and m the 
midst of these were several delicate females, whose hu- 
mane attentions to the poor fellows no words could ade- 
quately describe. There aat the Baroness Reidesdel, 
administering firom her steoder stock of wine a few 
dropa to a dying aoldier, who could thank her only with 
a glance from mt dim eye and a faint movement of his 
head; wad there too was the lady of Major Addand, 
whose heroic behaviour on an afler occasion, has obtain- 
ed for her an immortality of honourable fame. Even 
di» children, and there were three of Lady Reideadel^s, 
the eMest of whom could not exceed six years, appeared 
to be aware that they were thrown into a situactiDn of 
no ordinary interest ; for they either sat in a corner per- 
IMly 4juiat, or Mned aAor thair motlMrwith ao i a el a Ba 



tread, as if alMd to jar the nerves of the miserable 
wounded by the alightest noise. I need not say to you 
that an hospital, cm the night after a battle, is at all 
times a terrible sight ; but on no occasion have I visited 
one with fbelings more harrowed, and yet more mixed, 
than I experienced then. 

Mv friend, who had received several wounds, by one 
of which his leg waa dreadfully broken, was laid upon a 
little straw in one comer of an inner apartment Though 
extremely weak from loss of blood, ho still retained his 
senses, si^ciently at least to recognise my fbatures as I 
bung over him; and he ahowed by the* glance of his 
eye, aa well by an involuntary movement of bis lip, that 
he was gratenil for the compassionate feeling which 
brought me hither. Alaa ! I could render but sli^rht 
service to him. I held the bandage, it is true, which 
the surgeon wrapped round his body ; I laved bis side 
with water, and strove by my voice and gestures to in- 
spire him with hope ; but I could do nouiing efifectual 
to relieve him, and it was very evident that he was 
aware of this. So conscious indeed was he that nothing 
could aave hi^i, that not all the remonstrances of the 
medical attendant and myself could prevail upon him to 
keep quiet He atruggted hard to speak^ — there was 
something which he manifestly desired to communicate, 
—but wmit it was, or to whom it related, I know not 
Poor fellow ! the only words to which he succeeded in 
giving utterance were—** My mother," pointing at the 
same time to his watch : from which I collected that he 
wished that memento to be conveyed to her ; and he 
died in something less than half an hour from the mo- 
ment when he was brought to the hospital. You all 
know, gentlemen, how perfectly a state of continued 
warfkre blunts the feelings and dries up the sympathies. 
It would never do were men to mourn ^ like those with- 
out hope** over every comrade who fall? in battle ; and 
hence rarely is a tear seen to moisten the cheek of a 
soldier after he has served his first campaign. But I 
confess that I waa this night weak enough to shed them 
in abundance. I wept over my poor friend till my very 
eyes hofaed ; and I quitted his pallet with a weight upon 
my heart, such as I do not recollect often to have rested 
there. 

Turning away from the discharge of this melancholy 
duty, I was met by a party of six men, who bore the 
body of some one in a blanket, and were seeking fbr a 
place on which to lay him. 'i'hey directed their steps to 
the corner where my unfortunate cocorade lay, and 
finding on examination that he was dead, they instantly, 
and without ceremony, removed him. I would have re- 
monstrated against this precipitancy, bad remonstrance 
been of any avail; or rather, had 1 not felt that the 
corpse could sufier nothing from exposure ; but a mo- 
ment's reflection served to convince me, that the hu- 
manity which would have dictated resistance to the 
measure, was a mistaken one, and I acquiesced in it. 
Not that I permitted even the lifeless body of one whom 
I had loved, to be thrown out to the night air. It was 
hiid carefblly under a tree till a hole could be dug for it; 
and then, by the light of torches, I committed it to the 
firrave. These were ropid proceedings, doubtless; but 
m such a situation, where would have been the advan- 
tage of delay 7 So, satisfied that I bad done right, I re- 
turned, as fast as weariness would permit, to my watch 
fire. Beside that, I cast myself down, and being shel- 
tered by my cloak from the dew, and keeping my feet 
warm by turning them to the blaze, I soon fell fast 
asleep, in spite of the melancholy which continued to 
oppress me. 

It was still profoundly dark on the morning of the 
20th, when the word passed quietly from rank to rank, 
called the men to their stations. The fires having been 
neglected some time, had almost all burned low, and a 
pretty sharp frost having set in, we felt its influence 
acutely in every joint, for my own part, I rose cold 
and stifi*, my cloak rustling on my jihoulders like a gar- 
ment of ice ; and so benumbed were my feet and limbs, 
that for some minutes after I quilted my hiir, it was not 
without a positive exertion that I hindered myself from 
sinking. By dint of chafing and beating tliem, how- 
ever, I succeeded in gradually restoring the circulation 
which the intense cold of the night had interrupted ; 
and then, after seeing that the men were in order, and 
the arms piled and at hand, I ran to and fro till some- 
thing of my natural temperature returned. 

Day davmed in doe time, and a spectacle was pre- 
sented to us, of which ne nmn, who has not looked upon 
the site of a lately fought battle, can form any ooncep. 
tion. As far as the eye oouM reftch, the open fields 
were atmwed with brokMi nrms, hata, caps, poaehes, 



bayonets, balls, and pieces of clothing ; wlulit km li« 
a tumbril or an>muiAion wagon di^moonted fron hi 
axletree, and there a gun, abandoned and Qpccttuifto 
hinder it from being removed. In every direetioa tin 
grass was trodden down; long and deep tncki of wbeek 
cut the meadow across and across ; and it freqotot ia. 
tervala the very soil seemed scorched, as if qosatitieiel 
gunpowder had been exploded upon it. Not vere otW 
and no less striking manifestations of yaflterdaj^drtiBi 
wanting. The dead lay around ua'in heaps; Eo^tiA* 
men and Americans, men and horses, mingled ii^ 
criminately together: and such had beea the dsKpentin 
of the contest, that in some places the loot of one fee. 
man touched the very head of another. But tke nut 
remarkable objects in this horrM panorama, wen ten- 
rol American marksmen, who hang lifeless anoaf tk 
brunches of trees.* These persons, who bad motsttf 
for the purpose of securing a good aim, and haddw 
considerable execution, wounding among othsn to li^ 
de-camp of General Philips whilst in the actofcoovar 
ing with Burgoyne, soon drew towards tbeoutittii 
full share of our riflemen^s attention. As tbcj fereiM 
admirable marks, and our men were not igasrut few 
to strike them, very few escape^; and there the; al 
hung, having been caught by the boughs, amcof viak 
they waved to and fro like the rocking cradlet io m 
among the Indians. ^ 

It was General Burgoyne*s. first b iwitMss to order nt 
working parties, by whom the dead were eoOeetd t> 
gether, and buried, without distinction of mtioB% a 
pits dug to receive them ; afler which the troopi ««i 
directed to eat their morning meal preparatory to a freib 
movement. The latter occupation being completed, w 
columns pushed forward, taking a direction rttker b«i 
to the ]eh ; and again halted, a little before oooo^wittii 
cannon shot of the enemy*e lines. Now, tbea, fiir tb 
first time since the opening of the campaifa,eislk 
hostile armies be said to have come in pretSticearoM 
another; and as our positions were somewhat piriUif, 
it may not be amiss if I endeavour to give yuuitoH- 
bly faithful description of them. 

The Americans, who were now understood tohcn- 
manded by General Gates, under wliom wereAnoiiu 
second, and Sebright as third in command, had (lroi{tj 
intrenched themselves at a place called Still wttrr, it- 
tant about twelve miles from the Mohawk, and dGnDi 
that space from AlbAoy. Their right, which rested mf* 
the main road, as that did upon the HudNO,«asie>- 
dercd perfectly secure by the prcf^encc of a strw; n- 
doubt, which would have required a series of rcf^ 
approaches to reduce it; whilst their left, beskles hsf 
covered by close woods, was protected by nonewi 
abatis, several breastworks, and a battery for kvj 
cannon. Alonff the centre ran a line of field intia^ 
ments, fleches, breastworks, and radant^ all of ihna 
placed as to be flanked by the fire from the redodt,! 
exposed to a cross fire from each other; whilst otrr At 
front of the whole was scattered just so macb of tl«^ 
aa to screen the lines themselves from minate io^ 
tion, at the same time that it furnished no adetjoii 
shelter to an assailing force. Of the namben of Imp 
encamped within these lines, it was not eatj tofts 
any correct estimate. By some they were ntid^ 
twenty thousand, by others at little more tbao la 
thousand men; whilst the truth, as is osoal io vf^ 
cases, probably lay between. But whatefer tbeir n>' 
hers might be, of one feet we had abondtnt eridtfA 
that not an hour {mssed by without brioging in tolkA 
some reinforcement. The truth is, that nofhinf «■ 
exceed the spirit of determined resistance which tc^ 
to animate the inhabitants of New England. &ft' 
from receiving us, as we had expected to be reoeiM 
with open arms, they turned out to a man toop^^ 
insomuch that General Gates himaolf was in Ike i* 
at a loss how to dispose of the muhkodes of vdaflMt* 
that flocked to his standard. It is very tnie tM* 



♦ Bamsay, In bis IllBtbry of the Araeriesn BeTolo*«,«»^ 
" Sevfral of Uie Aniericiint placed thf)UMelvei> la Ulft ^[^^ 



as often as they could disttnpvUh an officer's asMbiim L— _^ 
by delil)craiely ohnlng at his person. Few Bcttoae ^■'•JjJiJ 
lacterbed by more obstinacy in aUack or dofencb; ti e w**"^ 
(leatedly tried ttidr bayonets, butwlibout tiieir \ 



u«o of tliat weapon. At lemtih nisbt pot aaead is ^^^S 
blood. The Drilbih lost upArordsof 500 men, h»dBd«»t"*5 
wounded, andprisoners Tb© AinsricaxM, iodarfr* •'■JjS 
ing, loM 319. Tfairty-six oat of foity-ei^ BrflMi wMgls 
diers in a train of artillery wbo assist in ktifB^W^ v^ 
wounded. The 62d Britiah ref Iracnt, wldch v 
it left Canada, was rednccd to sixtv men, antf 
I'his hard-fongfat batde decided mtalng, aat lltow m m L^ ^g 
was gained bv eiilier army ; but nevwilMlips ^StSSSm 
imoortant consequences; of these, one wtf dMnP^P* 
zeal and alacrity of the Indlaas in tba wStntKf^"^'^ 
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coantiefs proportion of t|iese men knew nothing of pa* 
rade otovemOBta ; they were undrillod, unacooatomed to 
the duiiM of a •oldier*« life, and some of them deaiitote 
evea of weapona ; but they were, with few ezeeptiona, 
men of robuat fraraea and brave bearta, and of their akill 
in the oae of fire-arma we bad aeea enough not to treat 
it lightly. At the head of thia bold though ondiaeiplitted 
band, the Aoaerican general took post at a point which 
completely cot off all oommdliication by the great road 
between Saratoga and Albany ; and it l>ecanie ineom- 
l^eot upon va, if we bc^Md to reach the former place, 
either to drive him by force from hie advuttageoua 
groofld, or by dexterity of manoeuvre to torn him Uiere, 
ud te render hia poaition nnteoable. 

To execute one or other of theae deatgoa^ General 
Burgoyne had under hie ordora Uttlo more than fear 
UicMiaand men. What with loaaea in the field, tho ^r- 
rtaooa.left bifbind at the different forta and ianduig- 
plaeea, aiut ihe eacorta required to guard auch atorea a« 
were from tin»e to tiflne forwarded, our army had gradu- 
lily d«miniafae<i, tUl now it certainly did not exceed, if it 
eame up to, Xb0 number juat apecified. But the worat 
if the matter waa, that even thia trifling force could 
not, in all ite parts, ty depeaded upon. I have aeid, 
Uiat, fhKn the hour when eur rapid advance oeaeed aad 
kheir hopee of plunder received a blijzht, the Indian war> 
riors began gradually to quit ua. Tliere remained new 
leareely one hundM Red men in the camp ; and the 
Pfovinciale and Canadiane aoon began to fellow their 
Bxanipla, deeerting by whole aeotiona every night. When 
wo ccoaaed the HudsoQ, we carried with ua aomelhing 
man than feur iuindred of these auxiliaries ;^-on tlie 
morning of the 19th, barely two hundred were with 
their ooloara; and before aonaet on the Slat, scarcely 
fifty amn could be found in a fit state to do duty. Ail 
thia wae bad enough,-^bad, as it caused a aerioua dimi- 
BUtion to our actual strength^ and doubly bad, aa it af- 
fected our momle^ by diaaiBbhing the confidence of true 
men. Yet was the army in general f4r from despairing 
>f suocesflb What alone it seemed to desire, waa to be 
led at ooce against the enemy ; and perbapa it ia not 
^ing loo for to affirm, that bad that plan been adopted 
Fn proper tiaao,it might have been productive of suc- 
cess. 

By what principle General Burgoyne*s proceedings 
nrere regulated^ it is not for me to say. Unwilling to 
etreat, yet not daring to advance, he adopted that mid- 
Ue eoerse whicb in perilous circumstances never fails 
o prove a bad one; and having pushed his columna 
irithin gub shot of his enemy, he onfortaoately halted. 
Phis was done upon a piece of ground certainly very 
avoorabls, as far aa any halting ground could be pro- 
kwnoed iavoaraUe in our cirouuistancee ; and the gene* 
ral loet oo time in adding to the natural strength of his 
loaition, by throwing up auch works as time and his 
weans wonid allow. The main body encamped^in a line 
ilmost parallel to that of the Americana, upon a range 
»f hills called Br«mus'*s Heights, extending their left so 
ar as to command the road -and protect the batteaux ; 
v4iilst on eertato lew grounds or meadows which lay 
letween the rieer and the hfll, the 47ih British, the re 
pment of Hesse Hanau, and the few Provinciala who 
(till adhered to us, took poet. Aa our right was decid- 
tdly the weakest point in the line, upoo it the greatest 
;are was beetowed by tho engineers. Here a redoubt, 
wpportod by breastworks andbatterics, waa erected, the 
tare of guarding which was entrusted to a German bri- 
gade ; whilst along the centre, and towards the' left, we 
tontented ourselves with throwing up a long mud wall, 
uffieiently thick to ahelter the men againat musketry, 
lot hardly oonepetent to reaist the vicJence even of 
[rape. Finally* a chain of outposta waa puahed forward, 
(boot a qaarter of a inile in ftont of the whole, which, 
rinding round in a rearward direetien, eeei»ed the 
iglit flank, and abdndanily proteeted the liaee from 
leing turned. I am aure that I speak the sentionentsof 
he whole army, when 1 affirm, that no fiian rejoiced in 
he appearance of security which these inlreuohmeots 
treated. We did not desiro to act on the defimsive; we 
rere i«attsfied that to act thaa was to throw awaj our 
inly chance of euccess; and hence the election of works 
^ve ua no eattsfection whatever, inasmaoh as it por- 
ended any thing rather than a bold and immediate 
dvance. 

In the conetrti(?fk>n of these fertrfieations several 
lays were spent, during ifhich few adventures befell 
vorthy ot repetition* On the dlst, indeed, a rumour 
'ot abroad, that a messenger ftt>m Sir Henry Clinton 
tad arHved, and that he brought intelligence of the 
ireparatioue which that officer wm making to march 



in ferce to our relief. Oo more minute enquiry. I found 
that the rumour was well founded* The man had suc- 
ceeded, by dint of caution, in passing the American 
lines, taking care to conceal himself m the woods bv 
day, and to travel only by night ; and he brought with 
him a commuoication m cypher, indicating that Fort 
Montgomery, on the Hudson, would certamly be at- 
tack^ on the 9Sd at latest. This was, indeed, a eheer- 



vQ^y abiUMkut, was now aU>M>st exhaneted* and wiiSBee 
to receive a supply, no one could tell ; whilst the klesl 
hour at which we promised to abide &k Henry Qintioii^ 
movements, was at hand. It was acoordinf^ snimieiidi 
that a retreat, or an advanoe, would be attcnapted mam* 
diately, and every hour gave to the svq^poeitioii an in* 
creased degree of plauaibuity. 

It might be about noon on the 7th of October, whan 



ing pieoe of newa, to whicb General Burgoyne feiled the Ught troopa, tccether with General Reideadera bri^ 
not to reply, sending back the same persoe with a cor- gade, and a F«rt of that of General Philips, received or*' 

«.^ -'--»^- —-' -^ » ' — ders to form, and march to the right of the camp* Tlit 

force thus put in nootion amountra to barely fiftees holu 
dred men, so cruelly were oor numbers dtminiwhed by 
deaths and desertion ; but upon what service it was abeilt 
to bo employed, none except the generab in chief eeemed 
to be aware. That Burgoyne would risk an awault with 
a corpa so inadequate, could not fer a moment be ima* 
gined ; yet the rest of the army was left within the lines, 
strict injunctions having been given that they should net 
quit their ground, unless expressly commanded te do sa 
I am aware that General Burgoyne in his pnhlie dee* 
patches has represented this mancBuvre as one ef reeoftr 
noissance merely. He was desirous, aa he himself atetes^ 
to ascertain whether the enemy*s left eenid be fined, il 
the same time that he sufficiently ji^iuurded against ai^ 
attack upon hia own poaition ; and U is but feir to bebevt 
that the account of the matter whicb he has girent m 
correct But whether it be so or not, of one thng I 
quite certain, that we had scarcely cleared enr i 
ments, when we aasumed a regular order ef 
Whilat Philips andReidesdd, each at the head ef a 
rate column, threatened the centre and left of the Amer> 
can lines, our brigade pushed off fer the wood« with thn 
design of penetrating, should it be feund practieahle* 
into their rear, and ahuming them fer their ^wnmuninai 
tions. 

We had proceeded some way, without mefiting an ene* 

my, or suffering farther inconvenien c e than the natwal 

inequalitiea of the ground preaented, when oar atttntiMi 

fercibly drawn to the fete of our comrades by 



rect statement of his owo plight, and sUongly urging 
the necessity of an immediate diversion; and at the 
same time two officers were despatched with verbal 
communications to the same effect, and an assurance 
that he would certainly wait the issoe, if he should find 
it practicable so to do, till the ISth of October. These, 
aa well aa many others, each of which took a separate 
route, fell, ette after another, into the hands of the 
eoeray ; but of that fact we knew nothing at the time, 
and th^efure I an only anticipating the eventa of my 
story. 

CHAPTER X. 

It b not neceaaary to give any minute detafl of the 
manner in which, our time was spent firom the 20th of 
September, when first we assumed our preaent position, up 
to the 1th of October. Let it suffice to state, that whilst the 
ordinary routine of duty went on, whilst pickets were 
maintained, working parties soit forth, and parades duly 
attended to, every day brought stronger and stronger 
proof that o^I' aituotion was fiu- from beinx a desiralde 
one. In the first place, the weather, which hod been 
heretofore tolerably serene, broke ; and heavy rains, sue 
ceeded by sharp and cutting frosts, were our daily and 
nightly portion. In the next place, desertions became 
every hour more and more numerous ; even the British 
soldiers themselves being infected by the criminal incli- 
nation, and in too many instances yielding to it Then, 
again, sickness was not wanting ; agues, and intermit- 
tent fevers, began to make ravages in the ranks: whilst 
the scanty stock of provisions which wc had brought 
across tho Hudson melted daily away. To such a de> 
gree, indeed, were the stores diminished, that on the 3d, 
the general found it necesiiary to reduce the men*s allow- 
ance; and wo were thencefortn compelled to subsist upon 
two thirds, occasionally upon no more than one half, of 
the customary ration. Even with this, however, our 
misfortunes ended not A thousand terrible rumors 
came in to distress us; aiui unfortunately, these proved, 
in very many instances, to be well feunded. 

The Americans,cmboldened by our lengthened inactivi- 
ty, suddenly began to turn the tables, and to assume the 
offensive in a manner to us the most alarming. They 
did not, indeed, sally from their linos to attack us in 
front, but they did what was infinitely more galling ; 
tlicy harassed our convoys, and threatened our commu- 
nications. Not a morfel of food, nor a barrel of powder 
could now be brought from the rear, except bv dint of 
hard fighting on the part of the escorts; and of these 
not a few were cut off entirely, being waylaid and attack- 
ed by a force against which they could offer no adequate 
resistance. In the mean while, our very depots, them- 
selves became exposed to insult, and our strongest forts 
threatened. Passing several large detachments 
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across the Hudson, they attacked, almost at the same 
moment^ the landing-place at Lake George, Mount Inde- 
pendence, Fort Edward, and Fort Anne ; and so little 
had these attacks been anticipated, that several ot them 
proved successfid. By this means, our depots, a large 
quantity of boats, many horses, oxen, and carriages, with 
some hundred men, fell into the enemy*s hands ; aQd we 
saw ourselves completely surrounded in a desert country, 
through which a way could be made, either to the front 
or rear, only by the sword. 

Not^'ithslanding these numerous reverses, and the 
privations to which tjiey gave birth, both the general and 
his troops continued to wait the issue of events with a 
degree of patience altogether exemplary. The men per- 
formed their ordinary duties, if not with alacrity, at all 
events without complaining; and not a murmur was 
heard except when the conversation happened to turn on 
the probable consequences of these indecisive measures. 
Among the officers of rank, however, a great deal of 
anxiety began to show itself. They 'met together fSre- 
quently for the purposes of deliberation, some of them 
making no secret of their dissatisfaction ; but the same 
unsteady course Was pursued i^pvertheless, and the same 
policy persevered in. At last it became apparent to eve- 
ry one, that something decisive must be attempted before 
long. £hir stock of provisions, which had never been 



heavy firing of muskets on the left. At first it waa looe^ 
and irregular, as if the advanced parties had fallen ia 
with the enemy*s pickets, and were engaging them ^ hU 
it became every moment more and more aerioM, till al 
last it increased into a roar. By and by the same aonnds 
were distinctly heard issuing from other quarters o^ the 
field, accompanied by repeat^ and quick discharge of ar- 
tillery, till at last not a doubt could \^ harboured tbal 
the whole army was sharply engaged, not aa ■■■ailnnttj 
but as defenders. Our commanding officer instantljp 
called a halt To have continued his proflpress at a m^ 
ment when the lines were threatened, woiud have hemik 
to ejq>ose himself to destruction, without **^^T«ipg any ad* 
vantage to other divisions ; so he determined to take 
ground to the lefl, — ^that he might at least ascertain hev 
affairs were going, before he completely and irretrieva^ 
bly committed h£mself and his party. 

A rapid march of half an hour*s oontinuanoe faronghft 
us to a point, from which we could obtain a correct view 
of the condition in which affiurs stood. At the extjreaie 
left of our works was a battalion of grenadiers, at the 
head of which was Major Aekland, upon whieh a fierce 
attack was made by a strong body of Continentals. By 
and by, a second corps of Aniericans threw itself against 
the Germans, who communicated between the greaadiere 
and the left of the line ; whilst almost at the same time 
the line itself was not only assailed in front, but threat* 
ened by a moving column on its flank. To ebsck the 
progress of that column, the marksmen, with the light 
infmitry that accompanied them, moved ferward, aad the 
24th rt^^iment coming up soon after, a fierce contest be> 
^an. Of the changes of ground which now took place, 
it were vain to attempt an^ accurate or minute account 
All that I recollect of the matter is, that after sustaining 
a tremendous struggle, the left of our regular line gavo 
way, and the light iiuantry were inconsequence command* 
cd to retreat, and to form again in a certain half cleared 
field tn pottnce. Hero we were furiouidy airsailftd by 
Morgan's riflemen, one of the most disting«iibed legC 
ments in the American service : but we held our gieund 
stoutly, till General Fraser himself rode qp, and again 
directed us to retire. 

Tho truth is, tliat the enemy had by this time sue- 
cccded in overp6wering both the right and centre of our 
columns; which falling back in msorder, left an opeo 
space to the Americans by which tq enter the Ht troniibd 
camp. General Fraser no sooner beheld how ma0lb&m 
wore going, than quitthig his own charge, he gaUsped off 
towards us, and joining us to the 24th regiment, wbiab 
still retained its ranks, he led us brisk^ towarde^ t|M 
point which waa alrea4y all but won by the 
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We succeeded in g«>ttiiig there before them, and drove 
them bftok ^oim the very base of the parapet at the bay- 
«net*9 point; bnt it wtt at the expense of one.of the most 
valuUe lives in this army, if not in the service at large. 
General Fraser had just enjoyed the satisfaction of see- 
ing his skiHbl movement or»wned vHith soccess, virhen a 
musket ball pierced his side, and he fell mortally wound- 
ed into the arms of one of the men. Ife was instantly 
carried to the rear, leaving it as bis last request, that we 
would on no account abandon the works, but defend 
them whilst a man remained alive, or a single cartridge 
oOBtinaed in our pouches. 

Nothing dismnyed though universally grieved at the 
£ill of this gallant officer, our people continued to main- 
tain themselves with so mtich obstmacy, that the enemy 
were at last fain to desist, and withdrew to the distance 
^ about half a mile from our front Unhappily, how- 
ever, the same obstinate determination not to be forced, 



wee not shown at ev^ point in the line. A corps of will not believe, that Clinton is capable of violating his 



Brunswickers, at the head of which was Colonel Brey 
man, bein? attacked in their intrenchments, gave way 
almost at the fifst fire ; and though covered not only by a 
breastwork, but by a row of stout palisades, they aban- 
4oBed both, and fled in extreme confUsion. The Amer- 
icans were not slow in teking advantage of the panic. 
Desisting IVom farther efim^ against the grenadiers, as 
well as against ourselves, they poured in ^^reot force 
titfough the opening thus made ; and the wmgs of our 
army were in consequence cut off from all communtca- 
tien ene with another. Several attempts were indeed 
nia<fte to recover .the lost ground. Colonel Breyman, 
rallying his Brunswickers, did his best to cheer them ibr- 
ward, and ted them so far as to receive a well directed 
volley fWmi the Americans ; but that volley taking effect 
upon hhnsel^ as well as upon almost aQ the bravest of 
his officers, the regiment again broke, and no efforts of 
other leaders succ^ded in restoring order. 

It was, periiaps, a fortunate matter for us, at a juncture 

00 critical as the present, that the increasing darkness 
compelled the enemy to refrain from following up their 
advantages. So complete was the oonfhsion into which 
most of our regiments were thrown, that the oonsequen- 
ees of another attack might have bcoa fatal ; for besides 
(hat we had lost many of our heiii men and officers, the 
iurvivors were universally ignorailt not only of the fkte 
of their comrades, but, I hwA almost said, of their own. 
That the Americans had carried our works, spon became 
generally und^stood ; and as no one could tell where 
ftey hau penetrated, or how far they had proceeded, no 
ene rightly knew wheUier to regard himself in the light 
of a prisoner, or. the reverse. Besides, the regiments 
were all br<Hten and dispersed. Men were separated 
fh>m their own officers, officers were separated from their 
own men ; and whether those whom he could not disco- 
ver in what he believed to be his proper place, were dead 
or alive, it was impossible for any individual to tell. 
When the firing ceased, we accordingly lay down, each 
man where he stood, without respect to persons; and of 
the &te which mi?ht await them when the morrow's sun 
arose, all were as ignorant, as many were perfectly indif- 
ferent. 

Such was our condition (I speak at present of the lit- 
tle corps to which I was personally attached), when a 
messongfer arrived from General Burgoyne, directing 
that we should change our position, by a route which he 
was commissioned to point out Our people stood in- 
stantly to their arms, and preserving a silence the most 
profound, passed rapidly, out in t<MerabIe order, to the 
rear. By and by, we reached the stream, on the banks 
of which 1 had a fbw weeks ago sustained a skirmish; 
and crossing it by the bridge, we soon found that the 
army was m full retreat But the retreat was not of 
long continuance. Having attained the height on which 
our oamp formerly stood, we ascertained that there all 
the rest of the brigade had assembled : and piling our 
arms, we made r^dy to pass the night, in a frame of 
mind by no means such as need be envied. 

Having nothing eatable in my havresack, nor any 
thing except water with which to quench my thirst, 1 
had thrown myself down by the side of a fire, with die 
desigrn of forgetting at once present troubles and future 
cares in sleep; when my kinsman young Fraser, whom, 
since the Americans last withdrew, I had not seen, sud- 
denly stood beiside me. ** You must rise,** said he; ** this 
18 no time for repose, and the general has need of you.** 

1 rose instantly, and prepared to accompany him. We 
walked on without exchanging a syllable, till we arrived 
at the identical house, where, afler the action of the 19th, 
my poor fHend expired ; and on entering, I found that 
the scene which it presented on the present occasion, was 
ask very different urom that which it had presented then. 



Multitudes of wounded and dying men crowded every 
apartment, through the miikt <» whom we made our 
way, till we gained a low door at the extremity of a 
long passage, where we halted. The door was ajar, and 
Fraser pulung mesoftiy by the sleeve, made a motion that 
I should look in. I did so, and beheld standing in the 
centre of a small room a group of persons, whom I in- 
stantly recognised as Grencrals Burgoyne, Reid«sdel, 
I^ilips, and Hamilton. A map was lying beside them 
on a table, which they appeared to examine with great 
anxie^ ; though no one spoke a word fbr several min- 
utes. Fraser again made a signal to keep quiet; it was 
obeyed, and by and by the IfoUowing deefdy interesting 
conversation began. 

** Then you persist in believing that he may yet arrive 
in time?** observed General PhiHps, resuming, as it 
seemed, some topic which had been alreluiy discussed. 

••Unquestionably,'* replied Burgoyne; **I cannot and 



promise. He knows that our very existence depends 
upon the visfour of his movements ; and rely upon H, 
that he will not be slow to succour us. We have 
nothing left for it but to maintain ourselves where we 
are a €w days longer, and trust to his exertions fbr the 
rest" 

General Philips, though evidently chagrined, only 
shrugged up his shoulders, and was silent; but tne 
Baron Reidcsdel, taking up the discourse, exclaimed in 
broken English: '♦By uar, CJeneral Burgoyne, if you go 
on thus, waiting and waiting, and doing noting, we shall 
all be cut to pieces, and den no man wul be able to save 
us. What fbr not go on, or go off at once ?*' 

•* Gentlemen, gentlemen,** answered Burgoyne, in 
manifest agitation, •• it is all very well for you, on whose 
heads no responsibility rests, to talk of acUng with deci- 
sion, and doing this or that on the spur of me moment 
In God*s name, how are we to retreat? in Grod*s name, 
how can we advance? Is not Gates before us with 
twelve thousand men, flushed with this day*s success, 
and receiving hourly reinforcements 7 Are not the forts 
in our rear taken, tne opposite bank of the river guard- 
ed, our bridge no longer secure, and our provisions ex- 
pended ? Will any of you tell me that this army, worn 
out with past exertions, and dispirited fVom defeat, is ca^ 
pable of acting on the offensive ? Is it conceivable that, 
were we to commence a retrogression this moment, we 
should ever reach Canada ? It is absolute madness to 
think of moving at all. Upon this ground must we con- 
quer or die ; at least we must maintain ourselves here, 
till Clinton come to deliver us.** 

The above was spoken with so much vehemence, that 
the rest of the generals saw the inutility of attempting a 
reply. Th^ only looked at one another in silence ; 
till at last, Hamilton renewed the conversation by ask- 
ing, how it was proposed to make Sir Henry acquainted 
with the extreme peril of our situation. *' You have 
despatched messenger aAer mes^nger,** continued he, 
•• not one of whom, as far as we Imow, has ever reached 
his destination. Is it wise, or proper, to follow up a 
system, which, without bringing benefit on the army 
at large, causes the destruction of so many individuals ?*' 

** TCere is one resource lefl,*' replied Burgoyne, *' to 
which, though I use it with reluctance, it has become 
necessary to have recourse. I do not think it will fail 
me ; and if my expectations prove well grounded, then 
are we safe.** 

•• Name it I** exclaimed the generals Jin a breath. 

•* There, gentlemen, you must excuse me,'* replied 
Burgoyne. •* In this instance, so much must depend 
upon the prudence of the agent, that it were unfair 
towards him to create additioi^ difficulties, by extend- 
ing my confidence to any besides himself^'* 

••Then why are we here?'* asked Philips, angrily. 
** It is a mere mockery of a council of war, first of all 
to consult us, and theuineither to adopt our sentiments, 
nor offer reasons for their rejection. lot my own part, 
I wash my hands of all consequences, be they what they 
may !** 

** I called you together, sir,** observed Burgoyne, •• with 
no view whatever of seeking to share with you the re- 
sponsibility which I alone must bedr. Neither have I 
solicited your advice in any thing. I simply wished to 
make you acquainted with my own resolutions, and the 
causes which led to them. I consider it better, on every 
account, to abide the chances a few days longer, than to 
rush headlong upon certain destruction; K>r let me 
remind you, that a great deal more depends upon us 
than a mere regard to ouf own preservation. From the 
first, ours has been a force hazarded ; circumstances 
may occur to render its sacrifice essential. Are we not 
a subsidiary corps, and nothing else, — an army of diver- 



sion merely? Suppose, then, we did retire at oace, mi 
though the matter -is by no means probiUe, ncceeM 
in reaching Canada, might not the n$^ of New Toil 
be compromised 7 No, no. Whilst the ftioteet liope tf 
successful resistance oontinueB, we iwut aot penait 
Gates to detach a single man to reinfijrce Wishinctqa; 
— therefbre 1 say agam, that nothing remtiaB fbraia, 
cept to abide where we are, till the efiecfs of t piaii,(/ 
the miscarriage of which f entertain little dread, be a. 
certained.** 

Whether the tone in which this wis uttered, MtisU 
them that remonstrance was useless, or whether tbrj 
were disgusted by the manner in which thdr adria 
had been received, I do not know ; but Burgoyne bb 
sooner ceased to speak, than his council withditr. 
They retired through a door opposite to that bduiri 
which we were standing; and they had no looBcrfo 
so, than we entered. The general started, bat recofib. 
ing us instantly, held out his hand to my cooditctar,iii 
exclaimed, •• Ah, Fraser, how I rejeiee to see jm\ T«a 
at least can feel for my sitoation; and wint a siMiBi 
itis! Without a hope of victory, with har^ a doitttf 
escape, how am I to act, or where am 1 to tarn? If I 
request advice or assistance fixn%tbe3n, Hxj cast is sf 
teeth that my own indeoisioB ha^irought about all tine 
misfortunes ; yet not one amon^ them had tiie aaim 
to speak out, when my proceedings were, whaltbejn 
now pleased to term, dilatory, and ^ eouKik vm. 
ing. And even now, God aJone can tell whether i itf 
rightly. Perhaps I ought to regard the matter a* kf» 
loM, and retreat at once, whilst yet there is t cfaaoeerf 
finding the bridge entire, and the oimosite bank iiBoeii> 
pied.'* 

•• I am afraid, sir,** replied Fraeer, *• that jod faanii- 
ready gone too fiur to recede. To-night, no HMvoBat 
either to the front or rear could be mode, witbontno- 
ficing your wounded, and abandoning all your iflam; 
and to-nM>rrow, if the enemy be the men that 1 tib 
them for, we shall have other work upen onr ias^ 
Permit me to add likewiM, that this is no time ioriKk 
cision. You have just declared to the generalijNrdB. 
termination of abiding the result where yoo oc; |« 
must not supply them with an Additional handieifiiul 
you, by revoking that determination, at least maatkk- 
ly.'* 

•* Then you overheard our deliberations T aibd tb 
general. 

••In part I did,* re^^ed Fraaer, ••thoo^ oslr e 
part** 

•• I am glad o£ it,'* exdaimed Burgoyne; •* for jaaii 
least, will do me justice, 1^ the rondt bo what it b^ 
You can testify bow crpeUy I hove been thwaiteiMr 
barbarously browbeaten, at a moment when tkm^ 
othere umty of councils Was re(|Dired. Ok, ftm, if 
you value your own peace of mmd, never liftei^^ 
whbpers oi ambition. No man can tell the miofli^ 
command, till he has experienced them^ — ^no man." 

'* But your plan, sir,*' said Fraser, intemqitiq|te 
and anxious, as for as might be, to canceal h^ afib^ 
from me : •• it is high time to think of that; aDdbefci 
your messenger, r^uiy and willing to execute jud- 
ders, or penm. in the attempt** 

••True, truQ," said the general, •• I bad (btpumU 
If it succeed, we may yet escape the toils ^-^ntlfait^ 
Fraser •'* 

•• It must succeed,** exclaimed Froaer, •• it canoot Ms 
success, provided only it be aeted upon upoM^- 
But there ought to be no fiirther waveriof-^^ 
^oung man receive his mstruotions, and set mth m tb 
instant.** 

The (general paused, as if to consider this pRfo^ 
the varying expression of his oouatenance bssriBg tj* 
mony to the wavering nature of hn tfaooghlB' " '^ 
plan must be fbflbwed up,** said be at leii|^ ^'MlBJ 
with unnecesaary predpitMiioo* Mr. mniA ^ 
pMs over under the eyes of both umies, and tbrt c0* 
done only in the day. It wore madness, uw wy^' j} 
set out upon so critical an adventore till the pwil** 
the enemy*s posts has been asoertaiaod; and the dtl^* 
one day more can do no great harm. B o a id ts, t h>-^ 
ricans may think fit to offer us battle afaia l^ f^jf 
and success on our parts would render t ht^j y 
tiier unnecessary. Not a word, Fhuag,** ec rtJMW J 
observing that my relative was preparing tore**** 
•• my mind is fiuty made op ; he ahaU n aljWt *j| j^ 
dii^t And now, gentleme^ to sapper. Whfjyj 
stock affords shall be laid before you; ^^9^^^^ 
go fonh and see how matters pmeed in ^ *P^ 

The general waited not fi^r a re^» but * 
withdrew. 

•• There goes as good and as braye, and 



bitiouft a man,** exclaiiiMd Fraaer, ** aa any in the Britiih 
ormj-; yet no more fit to hold a separate command than 
the meaneat sentinel who serves under him. That he 
possesses talent of a high order, all the world knows :r- 
be IB eloqoent, humane, and as a second unrivaUed ; but 
reeponsibUity is a load under which he cannot bear up, 
and hence ail his natural abilities go for nothing. What 
a career of rlory was before him, had he possessed nerve 
enough to rollow it up ; and now God grant thai both he 
and his army become not in the end, objects of compas- 
sion to their friends, and of triumph to their enemies I 
But let us adjourn to my tent 1 know that the poor 
man fiires as hardly as any soldier in the line ; there is 
something left behind, I believe, in my canteen— let us 
consume that, and spare has scanty stock.** He turned, 
as he spoke, towards the door, and I followed him with 
the intention of being his guest for the night, both at bed 
andboard. r 



CHAPTER XI. 

We had arrived at the entrance hall, and were pre« 
paring to quit the house, when the sound of fomale voices, 
one in evident distress, arrested our attention. We 
paused, irresolute whether to enter the chamber from 
which the weeping, proceeded, or to pass on at once to 
Fraser*8 quarters, when the door was suddenly opened, 
and the Baroness Reidesdel presented herself She in- 
stantly recognised Fraser, and begged him, ** for €rod*s 
sake, to come in ; — for I am in a ud plight,** continued 
she. **■ Here is poor General Fraser dying in one corner 
of my room, and Lady Harriet Ackland frimtic for the 
loss of her husband in another ; besides a number of un- 
fortunate gentlemen, all more or less severely wounded, 
thrown in a great measure up<m my attentions.** There 
was no resbting this appeal ; so we followed our conduc 



^^■^— ^^— — I '■ '" I l-P^M^W*. ■ ^^— 

It was in vain that th« baroness used every soothing 
and consolatory expression which a compassionate heart 
oould dictate, appealing to us, as to persons well iTc- 
quainted with the truth, to confirm her assurances of the 
raajor*s safoty. Like Rachel weeping for her children* 
Lady Harriet refused to be comforted ; and thoufh we 
were not scrupulous in passing the rigid line of truu in a 
cause so holy, even our asseverations were thrown away 
upon her. Every moment during which she was absent 
from her wounded husband seemed an age ; and at last 
it was agreed upon amongst us, that to offer forther op- 
position would be useless. Though extremely delicate 
at the best, and at present far advanced in a state of 
pregnancy, she determined to brave all the haaards of 
the night, and the enemy ; and, throwing a loose cloak 
about her shoulders, to make her way, as she best could, 
within the American lines. One consideration, and one 
only, induced her to pause for a fow moments. It was 
suggested that a letter of recommendation from General 
Burgoyne to General Gates would at least secure for her 
civil treatment at the outposts ; and as Fraser volunteered 
to procure that letter, she consented to remain where she 
was till he should return. 

Whilst the unhappv lady sat in a state of comparative 
calmness, the attention of all present was painfully turned 
to Gmieral Fraser, who retained even to the last moment 
the foaling of the soldier and the gentleman. Though 
racked with bodily pain* he looked up from time to time 
only to enress his sorrow that he should thus intrude 
upon the Bareoesa, and his sense of her extreme kind- 
and then his thoughts aeemed to wander to other 
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scenes, and the name of hia wifo rose, as it were, invo- 
luntarily to his Ups. •«Oh,fotal ambition!** cried he, ** of 
bow much happiness hast thoa robbed me ! Alas ! my 
poor wife, — who will comfort her when she hears of 
- . - ,. , ,. . ^ ^him ? — and my children^-— God, be thou their guardian ! 

tress, to become witnesses of a scene, the recollection of To thee, and to my country I commend them.*' Then 



which is not likely ever to pass from my memory. 

In a small chamber, the earihen floor of which was 
bat scantily covered with straw, lay seven officers, two 
if whom, the Grerman Cc^nel Breyman and our own gal- 
lant brigadier, were already in the agonies of death. The 
tolonel, whose wound was in the head, appeared to suffer 
lo pain ; a heavy breathing alone, with an occasional 
luiver of the Hp, giving testimony that Hfo had not de- 
larted ; the general groaned audibly, like one in acute 
orture ; and spoke from time to time with the strong 
'oice of a man whose sufferings promised to endure many 
lours, though death must in the end remove them. He 
lad received a musket ball in the side, which passed 



suddenly changing his theme, he exclaimed: ^Poor 
Burgoyne ! tall nim that I folt f^ him even in my dying 
moments; and say, that I made it my last request to be 
buried at six o'ckiok in the evening, in the redoubt which 
crowns the hill on our right. It is a foolish wish ; but 1 
foncy that I shall sleep soundly there, because my brave 
fellows built it, and will, I am sure, maintain it^^** All 
this waa spoken calmly, resolutely, and in the tone of one 
aware of his situation, and if there oocasionally broke 
from him some hasty expression, no one could dc«ibt that 
reajon enfeebled by bodilv pain gave birth to it. Poor 
follow ! he lingered on tiU eight o*clock in the morning, 
and then fell asleep. 



jompletely through the body, rupturing the stomach in jj,^ n^,,^ ^^^ jy,^^ had not been negleotful of 
ts progress ; and he now hngered on, a martyr to pangs the charge assigned to ~ 



IS violent as such a wound was calculated to produce.* 
Vearly opposite to him sat, or rather reclined, Lady 
[iarrict Ackland, on one end of a couch, her face buried 
n her handkerchief, and sobbing audibly; whilst the 
Baroness Reidesdel*s childron wore lying, Uke seraphs in 
he midst of carnage, sound asleep upon the other, 
kfajor Ackland, it appeared, had been wounded in the 
ate action, as common rumour reported, mortally : at all 
!vents he had follen into the hands of the Americans, and 
vas now a prisoner. It would be hard to determine 
vhich of these persons appeared to me most deserving of 
impassion. The wounded men were, doubtless, suffer- 
ng, many of them, all that the body can endure of tor- 
ore ; but Lad^ Harriets was an agony of mind, in com- 
•arison of which tlie most acute btMily pain were trifling. 
** I must go to him,** cried she ; ** wherever he is, and 
rhatever hia fate may be, I must share it The Ameri- 
ans cannot be so inhuman as to refuse permission to a 
miserable wife, to attend the bed of her dying husband. 
>b, God, thai I could but see him !— one word, one look 
f hia, would be to me a oonsolation the most unspeaka- 



charge aseifned to him, nor Burgoyne backward in 
furnishing the fotter of recommendation to the American 
generaL The former returned in as short a space as 
could have been expected, with the document in ques- 
tion ; but the lady*s grief again assumed the most dis- 
tresring appearance, when he assured her that to pass 
the line ofiadvanced sefltries this night was impracticable. 
Hie safety of the whole ani\y required, that for the 
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* " About ibrse o'clock In ihsaftsnioon, tntlead of fUMls wbon 
had expected lo dine with me,- 1 mw one of them, poor General 
'raaer, brought aptm a hand-barrow. mortaHy wounded. The 
ible, wbtch was ahtwdy prepared fbr dfainer, was InnnedUtely 
iMov«d> and abed pInceduMtead for tbe general I sac terrified 
nd treotbling In a ci>rner. Tbe noise f rew more alarming, and 1 
mtlnual 



raa In a conti 
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agony and tremor, wnlle thinking that liny hut- 
and might soon alen be brought in, wounded liice tieneral Fnuer. 
*hat poor general said to the sncfBon, * tsH me the truth : is there 
o hope V l|U wound waa eia^ Uke thai of Major Haroage ; 
f)e bail )ui<l paoMd through hi0 body, but unbappliv fur the general, 
e had that morning eatm a fuH breakfast, by which tbe stomach 



rae disiended, and Oie ball, as tbe surgeon remarked, passed dl- 
Ktiy through It. I heard often amidst his groans, such words as 
leae, * O rad ambition ! poor General Burgoyne I poor Mlstres* 
'raser!* Prayers were read, after which he desired that General 
lurgoyne should be requested to have bira buried on the next day, 
t sU o*cl6ek in the ev«nh)g, on a Mil where a breastwork^had 
een constructed. I knew not what to do ; the entrance aod «U 
le rooms wera'ftill of sick, in conse qnen ce of tlie dysentery whlr4i 
revailed in tbe eamp." — JI fss is t r* fJHadamedt HmdeuUl,p. 16». 



reach the Americans ; and hence the most positive orders 
had been issued, that no one, on any pretence whatever, 
should quit the camp. As there was manifest reason in 
this, oven Lady Harriet, as soon as the first burst of dis- 
appointment passed by, could not refuse to see it; and 
she strove from that moment not only to moderate her 
own grief, but to assist in alleviating the sorrows of her 
mntiUted acquaintances.* 



Of the issue of this lady*s interesting stonr, ^ few 
words will suffice to remind yqq. Having waited with 
eiompkrv patience till a late hour on tbefollowiBf day, 
she waa forwarded with a flag of tmee, and, embarhinf 
in an ooesk boat rowed by two common sailors, prooeedeS 
down the river. Torrents d rain descended, from which 
alone, under other circumstanca^he would have shrunk; 
but at present her whole soul vW engrossed by one idea 
only, and she pushed on, reaching the point of her des- 
tination at ten o'clock at night Fortunately for her, 
the American outpost in front of which she presented 
herself was commanded by a brave and generous <^cer. 
Major Dearborn ; who received her with all the deference 
due to her rank, and furnished her with such accommoda- 
tions as his hut afforded. She remained there till tbe 
morrow, her anxiety being in some d^ree relieved by 
his assurances that her husband*s wounds were not se- 
rious ; and she foially reached the American head quavteo 
in safety, where the utmost kindness was diown to her. 
I need scarcely add, that the flattering accounts which 
she received ot* Major Ackland*s condition, pro?ed to be 
well founded. . He had been shot through both legs, but 
was doing well ; and he returned wi(h his amiable and 
heroic w^ to England, as soon as the army of which ho 
formed a part, obtained its liberty. But to return to my 
own narrative. « 

Having spent some hours with the Baroness Reidesdel, 
and done our best to comfort both her and those about 
her, Fraser and myself adjourned to our original ^ace 
of destination, the tent of the former. It . was but a 
cheerless ha b itation , destitute of every thing which the 
common world calls comforts ; yet we entered it with a 
feeling not rreatly removed from satisfaction^ inasmuch 
as we foimd in it at least a* place of temporal^ refuge 
from scenes harrowing to the best fcelincs of our nature. 
^ This is a cold welcome, Macdirk," said Fraser ; ** yet 
it IS the best that 1 can give. I believe, there still re- 
mains a morsel or two m salt junk, with a pint of rum^ 
or thereabouts; and aince we cannot command bettor, 
why we must be content with what we have.** So saying, 
he ordered bis servant to produce the viands ; and though 
they were coarse enough, heaven knows, and far from 
being superabimdaut, we were too thankful for any 
means of allay injg the cravings of hunger, to expefrience 
or express the sliffhteet dissa t isfac t ion with our tare. 

Out scanty med being finished, we naturally enter«Nd into 
conversation touchinjg the state of the army, and the 
prospects both of it in general, and of ourselves in par- 
ticular. ^ Perilous aa your undertaking is,** observed 
my companion, ^ 1 am 1^ no means sure, tbat it ia not» 
after all, an enviablenme. It is true, that you nm some 
risks. A single imprudent act or hastv^expression wiH 
betray you, and in that case your death is unavoidable. 
But your imprudence must bo extreme indeed, if it lead 
to tms; and then, should you succeed, how great wiU 
be your reward ! On our side, sfain, what b, there to 
cheer or enliven 7 Twice foiled m action, destitute of 
provisions, stores, and resources, harassed on all aidssT 
by flying bodies of the enemy» and c o mmanded by men 



present no intelligence of its change of groimd should who know not their own mmds for an hour ; to what 



* ** Lady Harriet Acklnad,** saya General Burgoyne, **bad se> 
coaapaaled lier husband to Uanada, in tbe beginntaBg of tbe yaar 
177(k In the course of that campaign abe had traversed a vast 
space of country, in different extremities of season, and with difll- 
oaMes tbat aa Kuropean traveller will not easily conceive, to attend, 
in a poor hut at Chamblee, upon bb sick bed."* A Her describing 
an accident by fire, by which Lady Ackland's tent was destroyed, 
and every thing they bad with tbem consumed, tbe General |>ro- 

*( This aecMent happened a little lIsM befhre tbe amy passed the 
OiidBon Kiver. li neither ahared tbe rssokition nor the cheerful* 
Bess of Lady Harriet ; and the continued her progress, a parliikcr of 
tite fkiifues of the advanced corps. The nextcaN upon her forti- 
tude was of a dlfft^^nt nature, and more distressfbl, as of longer 
sospeose. On tbe march of the IMi, the grenadiers being liable to 
action at every step, she Imd been directed bv tbe mqjor to lUlow 
the route of the artillery and baggage, which was not exposed. 
At tbe time tlin action began she found heisHf near a smaM unin« 
habited hut, where she alighted. When it waa found the action 
was becontag general and Moody, the surgeons of the hospital 
took pooMSskm of the saiAe Nace, as tbe most convenient for the 
first care of the wounded. Thus was this lady In hearing of one 
continued fire of cannoa and mnsketiy, for four hours togotber, 
with ttae preeumntion, ftom the post of her husband at the bead of 
the grcaaifiers, tbat he was in the most exposed part of tbe action. 
8be nad three femtle companions, the Baroness of Roidesdel and 
the wives of two Britisfa oAoers, Major Hamage and Llenteiunt 



can we look forward, except to fr^sh disasters, and in 
the end perhaps to a shameful capitulation 7 Even your 
mission, on which I have hitherto coimtcd so much, will, 
I am satisfied, lead to nothing. No, no^ the hap|»^ mo- 
ment has escaped us, and no exertions, Ivowever spirited, 
can now bring it back.** 

** Then why not say so to the genera) at once ?** ask- 
ed I. 

*' Because such an opinion coming from me, would 
deprive him of all sel^coramand. Beaides, things may 
foil oot in oar fovour, <^ which we dream not at preaani ; 



foiC Major Hamage was s-xm brought to the surgeons, r&ry badly 
wounded ; and a Utile time ancr came intelligence tliat Lleut>'nant 
RSynell wtu shot dead Imsglnation wi.l wunt no helps to figoru 
tbe aiata of the whole group. 

(* Prom the d^te of that actk>n to the 7lh of October, Lady Harriet, 
with her usual serenity, stood prepared f<.r new trials; and it was 
her lot that their severity Increased with their numhen. She was 
again exposed to the bearlagor the whsto acikm, and at last re 
ctftved Umi slHick of ber iadii4dual miafortane, ipixed with the in* 
telUgopce of tbe seneral calamity, the troops were dcfeatt-d, and 
Major Ackland, deperately wounded, was a prisoner. 

*« The day of the 6th was pats s d by Lady Hairiet and bereoaman- 
Ions In uncommon anxietv, not a teal, nor a shed being standing, 
except what belonged to the hospital, tbeir refuge was among tbe 
wounded and tbe dying. 

** When tbe army wfes npbn the point c€ amoving afVer the halt, 
I racetvnd a msmagefrow Ltady Hatrisc. subwiuiiig to my dadsioa 
a proposal of passing to the camp of the enemy, and requesting 
General Gates ■ permission to attend her hnshaiM. * f All I could 
fumiah to her was an open boat and a few Unas, wrUlen upon d-riy 
wet papar, to Gansral Gales, reoommanding her to his proieetian.^* 



The (brstotng moat be AuniHar to many of our readsit, but as H 

is appropriats to ths sah^eet, ws trust it nay not be deeaied okt of 

Beynell ; bat ia tbe eveift their presence eerved bat little for com- 1 place.— Cd. 
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ami mbSk/t th« aluidow of a ohanee remaiint, Bmgofnt 
must be flupporfed.'* 

** And supported at the expense of my iionotav cer- 
tsinly,** said !« — ^ perh^M of mj lifts.** 

** Your honour runs no risk,** replied he, ** whilst you 
act in obedience to jFonr chiefs orders ^^-^your life, as I 
hav« already observed, ^fe^n your own keeping.'* 

** But why pursue thirwild scheme, if Mn^ really 
be, as you represent them, hopeless ? Why not try 
what an Indian can do ? nay more, why not allow me 
an In^an fbr my g^de T and I will set off cheerfbfly on 
the mstant It is to the pretended desertion, and to it 
alone, that I object** 

** WiU your objections cease to operate, if I lay before 
yon eonnneing prcofii that there is notan Inctian attach- 
ed to the army, who is' not a traitor ?** 

I replied, that such a eomriotion would certainly go 
ta towards allaying my scruples, and reconciling me to 
anything. 

** Then your scruples will not long torment you,** said 
he. ** You have observed a remarkable warnor in the 
general's suife,-— one Ea^'swing, as he calls himself, 
a chief of the Six Nations." 

I recoUeeted him perfectly ; indeed, it was impossible, 
having seen tiiat man once, ever after to forget him. 
Among a peo|de celebrated for the exact symmetry of 
their pwsoiks, Eagle'iBwine deserved to be pronounced 
posMveiy handsome. Tdl, gracefid, formed for fiMits 
both of agifity and stren^h, be possessed a countenanbe 
endowed with an expression of singular acuteness, and 
an eye which, whilst it shunned the gaze of the indivi- 
dual on whom it was turned, seemed to read his very 
tiiongfats, and oenetrate hb most aeeret wishes. From 
the opemnff or the campaign, he had attached himself, 
in a remarkable manner, to the person oTthe general, 
to whose interests he profossed, and indeed appeared to 
be devoted ; and his influence among his countrymen 
%einir allowed to be very great, the general scn^pled not 
to bestow upon him a largo |»ortion of his con&ienoe. 



and then gently raising one corner of' the canvass, all 
tlwt was within became, in a moment, perceptible. 

y^e saw before us a group of five or six savages, con* 
spieuous among whom was Bttrgoyne*s omfidant ,111^ 
were seated round a dull fire, smoking with aU the com- 
posure for which the red men are remarkable ; and for 
many minutes afler we hod attained our atations, a pro- 
found silence reigned among them. At last fiagle'swing 
spoke. As he addressed his ocmipanions in the langaage 
of his tribe, his speech was to me without meaning ; Imt 
I could perceive from the invohmtary pressure of my 
companion*s elbow against my side, that he psrfoctly 
understood it Well pleased with this, I lay quite still, 
looking with intense interest at the scene before me ; and 
truly it were noteasy to conceive one more remarkable, or 
more worthy of a master's pencil to represent it The 
persons before us were all bedizened with the war paint, 
which ^we to their naturaUy savage countenances an 
exivession absolutely foroeious. A loose cotton scar^ 
thrown carelesriy over one shoulder, ahd twisted round 
the loins, so as to cover half the upper limb, formed the 
only garment which inhered them from the influence 
of tiie weather ; for the moccasins, in which their feet and 
ankles were wrapped, were intenjled rather to rineld 
them in the rough passes of the forests, than to protect 
them firom cold or wet Their heads, again, baid except 
at the crown, were kft whc^y exposed, exc^ that a 
bunch of feathers barbarously aurinoimted tiieknot 
of long hmk hair in which they prided themselves. 
They sat upon tile ground, each man's tomahawk and 
rifle laid cardnlly bende him, and their attitude was il- 
lustrative at once of extreme indolence, and the capa- 
biUU of assuming in a moment its very o|^K)site. A 
proround silence reiraed whilst Bagle'swing spoke, the 
pipes being laid asi^ that nothing might call off atten- 
tion ; and when he oonolnded, an obscure sound, resesv- 
Uing rather the snort of a horse than any thmg else in 
nahuc, eave assurance that his address had Iwen well 
received This was Mnt enough to fVaser. Once more 



Of this no secret was made ; mdeed, the general himself he pressed against my side wnh hi* elbow; and letting 



■poke openly of the Indian as one of the most usefol 
Ihnotionaries in the army. Bat there were not wanting 
persons who viewed tlie red warriw with an eye of 
•trong suspicion ; and now for the first time I learned, 
that my rdative was of the number. 

** Are you aware," continued he, ** that all our mes- 
aengers, not one of whom has succeeded, went under 
the ffuidanoe of an Indian, recommended by that per- 
•en f This may amount to no enlarge against him, I 
aHow $ yet, is it not singular, that our plans should have 
been so aptly flruatrated tins moniingt I know that 
Bifle'swing was made acquainted with them." 

** What yon say," renlied I, ** ^fibrds strong ground 
•f ouspioion, doubdess, bat suspicion is not proofi Ycu 
promised me proof of the Indian'a treadiery— -4et me 
have it" 

** On^nore aeooonts than one, I will at least make 
tiie attempt," re|rfied he. ** Take this rifle^" handing me 
at the same time a short fosee, and arming himself with 
another. ** Your dirk is, I see, in your belt; now follow, 
and do as I do, widKmt ariting a cuestion." 

He roee as he spoke, and we sauied fl-om tlie tent 

I was at no loss to conjecture that our expedition was 
both asecretand ahaxardonsone; nor did any great space 
ef time elapoe ere I discovered its object Instead of 
passing openly through the camp, or along the line of 
advanced sentriea, we simdc off directly towards the 
rear, till we had passed head quarter house, when we 
tnmed suddenly to the right, and made for the point 
where the Indian hnts were established. As vre ap- 
proneiied these, a doable riiare of caution became neees- 
aary. Though it is not customary among the savages 
to preserve a regular watch in their encamfMnents, I 
need acarcely say, that he who seeks to traverse them 
unobserved, must adopt every imaginable expedient to 
shun observation ; for their acuteness of sense surpasses 
every thing of which a European can form a conception, 
Mid the a^htest nc^ae is almost sure to be overfaeardt 
With the iMbits of Indians, however, IVaaer was fkmi- 
Harly acquainted. He squatted down as soon as he had 
arrived within a certain distance of their tents, making 
a mo^on to me to foHow his example ; and our ap- 
proaches were thenceforth made slowly, silently, and 
■ainfoUy , not npon our hands and knees, but upon our 
belHes. In this manner we dragged onroelves over the 
surfkee of the ground at a rate so tardy, as to be our 
aahas scarcely aware that we made any progress, till we 
readasd the ea/banoi of a tent, detached firem the rest, 
within which it was easy to perceive that several per 
sons were assembled. Fkaaer toacfaedmyann,aaasig< 
naLto keep perfectly still, but to be ready for aUdiances; 



the curtain fail gently, began to steal silently to the rear. 
I followed his exomple in the same manner in which he 
set it, and in a few moments we were sufficiently re- 
moved firom the hut to permit his speaking. 

*" Thank God! Macdirk," said he in a lew widspOr, 
*^ that we toc^ this precaotion. There is no room for 
explanation now ; but fiJlow me, and whatever you see 
me attack, be sure to aid me in destroying n. The 
sooundrel shall be taken in hia own snare, or I am not 
the man I used to be.*' 

Without waiting for a reply, Fraaer set off at a rapid 
pace; and I kept up with him, stnpriso itself being 
scarcely allowed to operate, so abrupt and unaccountable 
seemed to me the whole series of operaitions. 

A few minutes* walk brought us to an open thidcet, 
considerably in advance of m camp, and, as &e light 
of the star* enabled me to distinruish, above haff< mus- 
ket shot from the right flank of\be redoidyt At the 
edge of the thicket stood a sentry, who challenged as we 
approached ; but FVaser rnstantiy squatting, caused me 
to do the same, and we lay motionless, and almost 
Invathless for several seconds. By and by the man, 
whose attention had evidently been attracted, began to 
relax from his attitude of watchfulness. Casting a oare- 
fiil^glanoe around, and seeing nothing, he once more 
shouldered his arms, and turning to his lef), began to 
walk backwards and forwards, as he ImuI jMmoosly 
done, on his post We took care not to negkKJt the op- 
portunity thus furnished. Advancing in the same quiet 
way in which we had approached the Indians* tent, we 
succeeded, after sundry pauses, in gaining the wood ; 
and diverging as near to the soldier as prudence would 
allow, we lay down, — ^why, or for what purpose, I knew 
not 

We had maintained this attitude rather more than 
half an hourv— on my port in a state of mute astonish- 
ment, on the part of Fraser in breathless anxiety, — when 
the attention of both was suddenly drawn to the rear, 
by a low, ccmfused, and most unearthly noise. That 
which roused us was not lost upon the sentry, who did 
as he bod done when we were approaching. He bolted, 
and challchged ; but in the present instance he appeared 
even more speedily satisfied than formerly, for almost 
immediately after he resumed his walk. It was now 
our turn to be on the alert, and we were so. We looked 
abroad, and beheld a huge bear, moving slowly along 
the skirt of the thicket, and edghig, as it were, by de- 
flrrees and in short circles towards the soldier. At this 
instant Fraser pulled me by the coat, as if desirous that 
I should be prepared to act Now the bear stood still, 
and now the aentinel in tiie ordinary oonrae of his beat 



approached it, ^dien my companion aldwlj , 

his hunting knife, and gathered hiauelf ^ ibr t m^. 
I had no time to form so orach as a guen Rneetaftai 
design, when all at once he rushed from Ustmbi^i^ 
and the next instant was engaged in a dote lailaM^ 
rite strug^vrith the animu whose extiaordiauyiMe^ 
ments we had been watching. It was speedily cadei 
Before I conld arrive to his assistance, be pierced tbi 
monster with mai^ stabs, which, otteriiig a dmtt e* 
fell dead at his feet, and displayed the figure, Bot tf 1 
real bear, but of an Indian artnilly disffuised intbe da 
of a less savage aniroaL You will readify b^eve t^ 
my astonishment at this disoofcry was great, w^fti 
amaaement of the sentry, who immediately neagaiHA 
his officer, was not less ao ; but the seeret was jwa da 
closed, and it proved to be one of the first iiBportaoot 

For same tiine back, such of our sentinek is acca^ 
detached and lonely 8tati<Mis, hod been ofaaenad la ii. 
appear in a very unaccountable manner. HiattbeBa 
had not deserted, we had the evidence, in many csie^4^ 
their own excellent characters, in all of the pcutig^a 
their posts, for believing. It was not in oor adnsai 
chain that this occurred, from which, if deaertioDfai 
the object, it might most easily be attained; but \wn. 
bW in solitary spots ; usually in the rear, or oa tbe fak 
of the camp, and always within the cempajsa of oor on 
ground. Numerous were the efforts made to aecoontli 
the circumstance, all of which had hilhertD praredaa. 
vailing. If two men mounted together, nofluBf of tk 
kind occurred ; if a patrol lay up in ambush, tbej te 
vered nothing, except occasionally a boar proarlinf nr 
them ; but as sure as one man took npcn himadfUiedU; 
so sure was he never to return, liiis happened lofe 
quently, that at last men became timid of moantiB^iM 
could any but the bravest and best soldiers be peiwrf 
to face a danger which they believed to be supoaitaid 

Our adventure this night unravelled the whole mpgf. 
This bear, which had Men seen so frequently, pmrit 
be one of E^gleswing*8 followers, by whose tosiABi 
man after man had iiBen ; and who, but for ovfff 
tune-odsit to the tent of his chief, roi^^ have poaailii 
bloody career to the close of the campaign.* 

*« I told you,** said Fraser to me, ^ that theremid 
an Indian m the camp who would be found, <hi osbbi- 
tion, honest in any particular ; imd here is proof «n^ 
that I was not mistaken ; but this is not all. Lei ain 
cast this carrion where ite companions may not lie ftdf 
to find it, and then, as we return home, I wffi eooiaM 
you, that if the army is to be saved at all, it moil k«^ 
by you.** 

As he spoke, we seized the Indian fay theknolit 
sentinel lending his assislance, we soon dragfea hm iA 
a close part of the thicket That done, we i^tbeitf 
to his meditations, and foDowing & course as tartnat 
that which we had pursued in setting out, we anitdl 
due time, and in perfect safety, at the tent ^ 

Of the conversation which followed, a few wflriw 
suffice to make you acquainted with the substance. « 
speech which we had overheard, and whicb vn* 
cause of our extraordinary movements,*«ootaiad,lf 
peared, nothing more than hints of acme deep-bididM 
of treachery, me frill object of which Frier bid • 
unable to discover, but to which the murder of tbefaCI 
and the passage of the scout to the enemy!scaB^^ 
to be the preludes. 

"And now," continued he, *'afl you fro&mdj^ 
readiness to desert in the event of these men beia^ M 
unfaithful, it remains for me only to hold J^**'*' 
promise. For once, I believe that rairgoyne bu adfdp 
dently. I could not gather that the red bIods tawaj 
thing of this device, and therefore we may rasttolMV 
secure, that it will not be thwarted ; tlH»ih evayjl 
will depend upon yourself. But it is high tine i»wm 



depend upon yourself. 



of seeking repose. To you, and probably to me* »^ 
row will be a day of no common e|[ertion ; >^f|^*{ 
to enter upon it with minds and bocfies hA^^^^ 
much wotchftilneas.** ^ 

He drew hia doak aromd him as hci 'P*^^^^ 
as much coolness as if nothing out ef tha ffdiyj^ 
tine of events had occurred, threw himself atkajPff* 
the ground. Though in no dupren affected jty we*} 
siness of which he oomjfdained^ I iiiiilini<aiwf**gB 
his example; and in a few minutes fc liMHy ^f^g 
convinced me that he was in aataleafstown'l^ 



ness. 



CHAPTER XH. 

Being now left entirely to mjF 



i4MiMll 



* Tbe oathor has here tp uod aced a 
has lost Ha novelty to AaBSMcan 
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;irill not be surprised to leom, that thew gradaally as- 
;umed a character, which, in spite of a strong sense of 
xxlily fittigue, effectually hindered sleep {rom. visiting 
ny eyelids. It appeared to me as if the events of the 
mst day, more particularly the occurrences of the last 
)our, were the mere, creatures of a disordered fimoy— ^ 
Ireams worked out in the fever of a morning's sleep, not 
•ealities involving the most important future conse- 
luences. The scene in the hospital, the countenance of 
Sagleswing, the assembly of savages, with the subse- 
[uont deed of Uood, all forced themselves in the most 
rrotesque and hideous manner back upon my recoUec* 
ion, till I almost doubted whether I were not even now 
n a trance, from which it would be a relief of no or^- 
lary kind to awake. Then, again, the thought of what 
o-morrow might bring forth, was not without its inflo- 
:nce. I felt myself plodged to an undertaking, than 
vhicli I well knew tliat none could be devised more ha- 
lardous ; and there were moments when my resolution 
vavered, almost to sinking, under the prospect. More 
ban once I was tempted to repair to the general's quor- 
ers for the purpose of retracting the consent which 1 
lad given. But the recollection that my honour was en- 
raged, that my future prospects depended on myself and 
hat a shrinking back now woidd efFectaally ruin them 
or ever — these considerations served again to steel me. 
Wearied out at length by so many distractinfir considera- 
ioBs, I determined to think no>more; and 1 dosed my 
;yea firmly together, as if the shutting out of all external 
>DJect8 would assist in dispersing a host of painful' ideas. 
But my efforts proving useless,! eeased to make them, 
md rising m a sort of desperation walked forth. 

The mght, which had hitherto been calm and dear, 
iegan. now to assume a lowering and threatening ap- 
)earance. Dark dquds were gathering in the sky, and 
L low moaning of wind, the prelude to a storait came up 
tullenly and hoarsely from the south. I cannot tell why 
hese circumstances should have produced the smallest 
effect upon me ; but certain it is, that I eniericnced a 
x)sitive relief from them. It appeared as it the tumult 
n my own mind had unfitted me from kx^ing upon 
>utward nature, except in a state of uproar ; and as the 
yind becanae every moment more and more boisterous, 
ny agitation gradually subsided. I walked about f<a a 
Idl hour watohing^ tb^progress of the storm , and I re- 
ired at last to enjoy a sound and refreshing slumber, 
Hrhich the rushing of a heavy rain, and the b<ttsterons 
roar of a tempest, contributed largely to produce. 

Though the storm continued to rage with unabated 
fury, the troops, as is customary in such situations, got 
under arms an hour before dawn ; but instead of return- 
ing to the fine as soon as the day broke, they merely 
piled their arms, and continued on the watch. The truth 
IS, that the enemy no sooner aseertained the evaeuation 
of our more advanced camp, than they possessed them- 
selves of it ; pushing forward parties within musket-shot 
of our new aligneoient, between which and our pickets, 
us well as between several batteries on each side, an ir- 
regular fire of musketry and cannon ensued. For what 
purpoee this desi^tory tiraiUade was kept up, it would be 
fiard to say. On our parts, indeed, it was merely a mea^ 
sure of defence ; for our men never fired till compelled to 
lo so by the audacity of their assailants, and ceased again 
IS soon as the latter withdrew ; but the Americans per- 
sisted all day in drawing on useless skirmishes^ which 
::o8t a few valuable lives both to themselves and us, with- 
>ut prodttcing^ any important result. Towards evening, 
bowever, both parties appeared to grow woary of so un- 
profitable a waste of ammunition. The enemy, having 
i^ainly striven to drive in a post which General Burgoyne 
sxhibited a firm determination to maintain, all at once 
ceased their hostilities ; and from that hour tiJOl afler night- 
fall no firii^ beyond a distant and random cannonade 
took place. 

Things were in this state when Burgoyne, to whom 
the last wish of General Fraser had been oommunicated, 
issued orders for the assembling of a party to carry that 
wish into execution. As it was a matter of some mo- 
ment not to attaract greater notice from the Americans 
than might be, the troops provided for the mekmchdy 
ceremony were &w in number ; Fraser's Marksmen only, 
with a few companies of light in&ntry, b^ng" employed 
on that service. We began to muster about half past 
five, at the door of the house where the gallant brigadier 
lay, and in a quarter of an hour after, his body, wrap ped 
up in a sheet, and covered with a horseman's cloak, was 
brought out upon a rode bier constructed for the purpose. 
Four sergeant-majors belonging to his own division^ were 
the bearers, whose moistened eyes and dejected connte- 
nances gave testimony to the sorrow that reined within ; 
and the mourners were Generals BorgoynetFbili 



desdd, and Hamilton, with many others of the highest 
rank attached to the army. As seen as the body ap- 
peared, the word was given to move ; and a slow and 
mournful procession began^a fev^ muffled drums beating 
the dead march, and an occasional low flourish of trum* 
pets sounding, tiB, having gained the base of the hill, en 
the summit of which the redoubt stood, the troops opdn. 
ed by sign to the right and lef^ and the bier with its at- 
tendants went forward. At the head of this party walked 
Mr. Brudeael, the respectahle ehaplaJn-general of the 
army, who faltered forth, in a broken voice, the words ** I 
am the resurrection and the Ufe," till havings reached the 
point where the grave had been dug, a general halt took 
place. Nothing could exceed at this moment the jnoiim- 
ful solemnity of the scene. In the midst of a fruious 
tempest of wind and rain, ami surrounded by men whom 
he had ofWn led to victory, was the gaUant Fraser com- 
nutted to the dust; and as if these aocompaniments akme 
had not been sufficiently impressive for the occasion, an- 
other was speedily granted. The enemy, who had plant- 
ed a battery upon a height immediately opposite to the 
redoubt, ignorant, no doubt, of the cause of the assembly, 
no sooner behdd a crowd of persons togetiier, than they 
opened a heavy fire upon us. The balls struck repeated, 
lyinto the mound of soil at the edge of the grave, easting 
(urt into the fejces both of the dergyman and his auditors, 
whilst the wild whistling of the gale replied in melan- 
choly cadence to the roar of the cannon which played 
upon us. Strange to say, however^ not a man recenwd 
an ia}ury. The swviee was concluded, the earth piled 
upon the deceased, and the customary volley having been 
fired, the procetRBaon returned to its piace of muster in the 
same order which it preserved when advuneing.* 

Bjr the time we regained the tittle area in front of the 
hospital, the sun bad set, and the last rays <^ twitight 
were rapidly departing* The storm, however, continued 
to ^age with mMshatea fury ; and an ecca^onal pcsal of 
thmmer, so dietant as to be with difficulty distfaiguiBfaed 
from a gust of wind, seemed to threaten that as yet it 
had by no means reached its height In the midst of 
this terrible strife of the dements, a variety ctf okemn. 
stances todc pkee, indicative of some projected ehange 
in the situation <^ the array. Mukitodea of csM and 
horses, all of them loaded wiUi baggage, began to assem- 
ble in rear of the camp ; the heaviest of ue guns were 
quietly withdrawn from position, and several eases of 
ammunition being broken open, a distribution vras made 
to the quarter mastsrs of the various corps. By and by 
such of the sick and wounded as were in a cociditian to 
travel, were placed, with little regard to com&>rt, upon 
wagons, whilst the women and <£ildren were coHected 
to|re(her, and directed to tuooompany the hospi^ These 
thmge were yet in progress when a brigade of •hcaa^ in- 
fantry wound slowly piuit, taking the road which leads to 
Fishkill and Saratoga, immediately in rear of which bijg- 
gage, heavy artillery, sick, woumtod, and women, began 
their confused bat dleai march. 

I was contemplating these movements wi& an eye of 
no common interest, when a sergeant called away my 
attention to other matters, by remfoiding me that the 
marksmen v^re ordered to relieve cme of the outposts 
on the tef^ of the line, and dose to the river. The latter 
corps had already assembled for the purpose, and I joined 
it just as it was preparing to move from its ground. 
TTiere was nothing beyond the ordinary routine of duty 
in the events which immediately fbllowed. We traversed 
the camp, every comer of which seemed in a state of ac- 
tive bustle, and reached our station in safety, of which 
we took possession vdth all the ferm, or rather witfi the 
absence of all ibrm, which characterises such proceed- 



♦ ♦» We wers informal;' says BSadame de Reldeadel, " that Ge- 
neral Burgoyne intendiid to com pi j with enneral Fra«er's last re- 
quest, and to have him buried ai six o'clock, in the plocc be h«d 
deBignatcd. This occasioned an useless delay, aud conlributed to 
oor mWlury snWifbrtuites. At^lz o'clock the corpse wits removed, 
and we saw all the generals, with their reiiauna, on the hiU aiwst- 
\ne at the funeral ceremony. The English chaploiu, Mr. Brudeoel. 
officiated. Cannon bolls flew around and above the assembled 
moarners. . General Gates afterwards protested that If he had 
kttowm what was going on, ha would have woppeA the firs imroe. 
diaiely." 

General Burgoyne has described this scene with bis usual felicity 
of expression and eloquence, thos:— "The Ineessant cannonade 
durinf the aoieoiDity ; the steady attkwle and unaltered voice with 
which she chaplain officiated, though frequfmdy covered with dust 
which the shot threw up on all sides of hjm ; the mute but expres- 
sive mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every countenance ; 
these objects will remain, to the last of lif**, npon the mind of every 
man who was present. Tiie growing dusk hioM added to the scenery, 
and the whole markedachnracter of that Juncture itiat would make 
one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that the field ever 
exhibited. To the eanvass, and to the ftithfid page of a more hn. 
portant historian, gallant Oiend, I coaaiia thy memory. There 
mavnhy talents, thy maqly virtues, their progress and their period 
find due distinction ; and long may they survive — long after the 
Oail seoerd ef my pen shall h« fbrgotten.*'«-JEtf. 



m^; and our sentries bein^ planted, Fraser and mfaeX 
sat down beside a little watch-fire, apart from the men* 

It was now, ailer having carefuiUy ascertained that no 
curious ears were by, that my kinsman began to eoneert ■ 
with me the more minute details of our project. He as* 
stired me that the moment for carrying it into ezeeution 
had at length arrived ; that farther d^y would render 
it, even if suceessiul, of no avail ; and that the feoilHies 
afforded by our present situation of accomplishing one 
great pc»nt in it might not occur again* finally, £b pot 
into my hand a jMeoe of dirty pitpcnr, covered -with such' 
scrawls as childr^i usually produce, as my letter of com- 
mendation to General Clinton, and urged me with great 
vehemence to desert en the inslaat. 1 could not hold out 
against his persuasions : I ecmsented, and having ^me 
this, it was no hard matter to prevail upon me to make 
the act of deaertien as palpable as possible. The follow- 
ing is the method whi<^ was adopted for that purpoee. 

About midnight, or perhaps half an hour heave, it foil 
to my turn to visit the sentries* I had risen 6tmi beside 
the fire, and was already advanced some paces cm my 
progress, when Fraser called me back, aiid ^>eakiiig 
loudly, so as to be overheard by the men, deskcMl that a 
patrol should accompany me. To this 1 objected as use- 
less ; but on his urging the matter warmly, and reeom* 
mending that a reoonnoisance be made to the frmit, I * 
eoneented, though with much apparoat rehictance. The 
consequence was, that a cdrporal with feiut privates be>^ 
came my eompanioBs, as th^ were afterwards xeafeue 
witnesses to my treachery. It was not a .very hard 
matter to deceive these honest fellows. Perfectly unsus* 
picious of any sinister design, and accustomed, to pay 
implicit obedience to their superiors, they were ealniy 
directed to act so as tp serve the great object in viewf 
without greatly endan^ermr my personal safoty. I led 
them just beyond the Ime of videttes ; when, pretending 
that it would brmore prudent to feel our way fii^ly, I 
caused them to separate*. This done, we aH advanced, 
when, graduafly drawing near the corporal, I began to 
tamper with him, as if desirous of naafcing him a com- 
panion in my flight For a while, the man either did 
not or would not understand me ; be answered vaguely 
and confusedly, sometimes not appearing to see throiqro 
my design at a£, at others ti^atmg my proposals as a 
joke. At last I told him plainly, that t intended to abide 
by & ruined army no kmger ; our cause was a fhlling 
ooe-^thece was nothing to be gained by fortfaer adherence 
to it, every thing by adopting an of^xwite poliey. The 
poor follow st<^p^ on faeuring tins deolaratioii, attd 
asked wb^ther I were really serious : ** Never moie so 
in my fifo,** ansv^ered I. ** I am so for on: my way te> 
war<b the American lines, and I invite |rou to accom* 
pany me.** 

^ Not if a captain's ncwnmisffiim were my reward," an- 
swered the brave man ; " nor shaH you pasSf if I, facv* 
the povirer to prevent it I" 

I had antidpated this, and, before he eouM btiag his 
rifle to the present, t seised and endeavoured to wrest it 
from him. A brief struggle ^isued, dming wind) the 
piece ex|doded; and as 1 knew ihat the report woidd 
bring the patrol instantly upon me, I relinqaidied my 
hold and fled, llie corpml pursued, shouting loudly to 
•his coourades; but as 1 was mere lightly e^u^pe<i, as 
weU as fleeter of foot, I speedily left him behittd ; and the 
excessive darkness favoin*ing me, I was soon beyond the 
reach -of cajitiBe. Several shots were indeed fired, the 
balls fVom whidi flew vary wide of their mark r old ht 
ten mmutes ailer the flnal arrangement of my phm, I wae 
to all^ intents and purposes a deserter. 

Animated by the good fortune which had so fhr at- 
tended me, 1 pressed forward m better spirits, and with 
higher hopes of ultimate success than I had yet venttu^ 
to encourage. Not that 1 was yet fiieefoom haxard; there 
vras at least as nluofa danger of falling by the hands of 
the enemy*s patrols, as the?o had been nom our own ; ney. 
erthdess 1 folt confident that no e&Mmity would befall 
me ; and I was not deceived. A short wa& of little more 
than a mile, brought me in front of ati Am^oan out- 
post. 1 was chauenged as a matter of course. I aa-' 
Bwered ae the predicament in which I stood directed ; 
end it having been ascertained that I was alone, permis- 
fAon was given meto advance. I did so, and fof the first 
time in my lifo, f^mnd myself amidst a group of persons, 
every one of whom nattirally looked upon me with an eye 
of suepteion. 

The treatment of deserters is, in all armies, and under 
all ciroumsfanoes, pretty much litt same. The officer 
in command of the outpost having deprived me of my 
arms, imd satisfied his otvn curiosity as to the corps to 
which I had belonged^ the state of the Briti^ tf*iT« Md 
pie m«ti^Poe vf^eh tedte my abandoMhig it, deiqriifiliiad m» 
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unto an 6«eort to the 4iie)d vOoer of the m|fbt; whcs 
after ooin|)elliiig' me to go arain through the eameoMleai, 
^▼e orders tfaat I should be condw^ without deUj 
into the preeenoe of General Ghites. I was acoorduigfy 
kd over ground with every faot of which I was bat too 
weU MXiiiainted, though the arrangements introdueed 
vaptm it werev indeed, very d iftiewt lirem those which I 
h«d previoQsly wilneewd. The enemy now occupied the 
site of the encarofsnent firom which we had been com- 
piled to retire on ^tko 7th. Instead, however, of a so&ty 
Une-of tents^ barely sufficing to maintain a loose com- 
munieatiba from flank to flank, I beheld the whole sur- 
face of the country swarming with troops ; whilst wig- 
wams, Uaaket hilts, marqueei^ and other tempcarary 
domidles, were every wiiare hnddled together in close 
and disorderly coniusioa* Hnndreds of fires, likewise, 
were UasUuf, round whidi many companies, apparently 
destitate of shelter, were reposing. Guns, tumbrils, 
ammumtion carta, and other carriages, blocked up every 
arenne ; and the neighing of horses soupded . lirom lul 

rrters, as if these animals had been extremely abun- 
t It would have been a striking spectacle at any 
time, no matter how the individual migfat be circum- 
stanoed that looked upon it ; but to roe it possessed a more 
than ordinary interest I oonkl not buit painfully con- 
trost the strength of the enemy with our weakness, as I 
passed* not without difficulty, from lane to lane ; .and I 
airived at last in front of a spreading marquee, perfectly 
■•tisfled that even Sir Henry Clinton's diversion, if made 
at an, would har^ serve to deliver fiorgoyne flrom the 
min that hung over him. 

The tent toworcb which our steps were turned, stood 
considerably apart from aH othets, and occupied the 
orchard from which the fight troops had retited previous 
to the assault upon our lines kte in the eveiring of the 
7th. At no ^fteat distance from tt^ though far enough 
removed to hinder a eooMrsation from being overbelin), 
sat k hanii of somo ten or twelve demounted troopers, 
smoking and chatting beside a lerge fire, the horees being 
picketed ck»e b es ide tliem ; v^ilit three sentinels pa- 
trolled backwards and forwards on all fides of it, so as 
to hinder any persons from approaching till they should 
have been previously exanitied. By wete we were, of 
course, stopped) but nt]^ guide having explained his 
business, the sergeant was called, sod we were conducted 
to the guards aiatien, whore we sat do¥m. Nor, to-say 
the truth, was the pause thus granted by any means un- 
aeceptable. 1 was weU aware that, in order to eflect n^ 
proper ofaiedt, it wonld be necessary te impose upon 
General ^ates a story somewhat mfrerent from that 
which had amused his aubordinalds; and tfaou^rfa I had 
pretty well arranged b^irehand aU that I mtended 
to say, still the prospect of a few moments to collect mj 
thoughts appeared nr from being uhpleasant* But it u 
no ^a^y matter, under any circumstanoes, to obtain 
leisure for thinkin? in the company of North Americans ; 
nbr was- 1 mose favoured in this respeet than others, 
findless cpiestiotts were put to me, all of whioh I found 
it neeeseary to answer, t|Jl at last the reCum of the mes- 
senger, who had • gone to make the general ao^uaiated 
with my arrival, was looked forwa rd to as a positivo 
rdief from immediate vesatimis. 
, No great spaoeoftimeelapaed ere he arrived, bringing 
with him an'order^r my introduction into the preaenoeu 
This was speedily obeyed; and I found rayseM' the next 
minute standing in the heart of our enenw*s camp, Aoe 
to faos wiikh the officer commanding his legioas. The 
marquee, though large, was a plain one. It was lined 
with a sort of blue striped cloth, and contained no other 
frimitore h^dee a truckle bed, a table, with two stools ; 
and a solitary. lamp, suspended from the cross pole, shed 
a not very brilliant light throo^ it. The light was> 
however, strong enoa|^ to permit me to observe, that 
the individual before me possessed a handsome oounte- 
nanee and a ivimmtmding person. His age appeared to 
be about fifty, perhaps a year or two under; and his 
maoeneni were at once oourteousy gentlemanlikcv and 
easy. There was no hanteur, nor the slightest afieota. 
tioB of haolSQr about him ; indeed, the readiness with 
which he invited mo to ait down, and the familiarity 
with which he opened our coo^ersation, struck me as 
passing, rather than keeping too much within, the line of 
It was easT to perceive firom his style of dress, 
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ensued. Enough is done when I inform you, that General 
Grates, though affecting aU the while the most perfect in- 
difrerence, did his best to draw fi^om me a true account 
of the situation of the British army ; and that I took 
guid care to mix up just so much truth with falsehood, 
as at once to screen myself should the latter be detected, 
whilst by the former, ( comewed no information calcu- 
kted to injure, my friends. With respect to, the causes 
which-led to my desertion, I stated that they were chiefly 
of a private nature, wrongs having been put upon me by 
my soperiera, such as 1 did not choose to brook ; and I 
was particularly cautious not to drop a hint which might 
lead my interrogator to suppose that there existed in 
General Burgoyne's camp a spirit either of alarm or dis- 
afibcti<m. May, 1 went fkrther. I assured him with as 
great an air of candour as I found it poesiUe to assume, 
Uiat even now I was but a half convert from byaHy ; and 
that though I had abandoned the king*s standard, nothing 
shoufal ever induce me to cury arms against my coun- 
trymen« In conchmon, I entrcuUed his permission to re- 
tire to Philadelphia, where certain relatives by my mo>^ 
ther% aide were setyod; and where I migfat follow the 
peaceable course of life which I had determined to adopt 

The -general heard me oat vnth great patieBCe, and 
without the fointest apparent reduction of his good hu- 
mour. He expr e ss e d his surprise, indeed, that I diould 
beignoTant of matters which lie very soon convinced me 
were weU known to himeelf ; hot he threw out no in- 
sinuation as if he distrusted, for leel that he had pane* 
trated my real designs. This was partionlarly th^cane 
on my denjring i^ knowledge of an intendbd retreat 
duriiig the ni^it **A11 my aplss have assured me,*' 
said he, **that the British ooltunns are in full march; 
and my very patveles asoert, that they have heard the 
rolling of gun carnages over the noise of the storm.** " 

^ It rady be so,** replied I, ** but I deserted, as your 
exodlenoy already knows, f^em a distsnt outpost : and 
I asenre you, that, when I quitted it at leadt, nothing of 
the kijoA was spoken of there.** 

** Nay, and their boats and batteattz,** continued he, 
without noticing my reply^, ** are all in motion. There 
has boMi a qdaSiing of oars in the water since sunset : 
did you not'say that your post lay upon the bank of the 
river ?•* 

General Gates was perfectly right Our boats had be- 
gun to move much earlier, and inuch more incautiousK 
than they ought to have done, insomuch that the tsmuft 
ooeasiened by tjiem, hod been distinctly audible to. our 
advanced sentries. I could not therefore deny the foiot; 
but I endeavoured to convince him, that smm was tira 
discipline maintained in the British army, that neither 
iiufenor officers nor pri v at o s - that no persons indeed, ex- 
cept those directly attached to headquarters, knew eitfier 
of the designs of its chie^or the objects of any particular 
movement^. 

** Pdrhaps so,*' repMed he ; **' jti, other deserters have 
asserted, tnat the retrogression was openly spoken of in 
the fines, so early as noon." 

** That," answered I confidently, *' is aho^fotfaer a mis- 
take. I nqrself was aocidentally an ear witness to the 
proceedings of a council of war, which, no later than the 
night of the 7thf came to the determination that the 
army should hold its ground till supported.** 

** And from whence ?** aidEed General Gates. I felt 
that I had committed myself; but 1 at once said, ** From 
the highlands, which, we ore given to understand, are 
even now in the possession of a strong force firom New 
York.** 

' The general looked at me more keenly than he had 
yet done. ** Ton overheard.thisdeciffieQr* 

•* I did.** 

** Then what might be the meaning of that abortive 
concentration in the redoubt on the right of your line, 
towards dusk ?'* 

I explained that also to himv— ** A fbneral puiy !** ex- 
claimod he: ''Why £d your general conc^ the feet 
fixMU me ? Had I been aware ^ it, he woidd have met 
with no interruption fivm our artillery.** I assured him 
that the fire had occasioned no loss ; and he expressed 
himself pleased at the inteUigence. 

** Well, sir,** codtinued he, ** as you are the bearer of 
no very important or authentie news, I cannot profess 

_^_ _ ^ ^ ,_ the same satisfection at your arrival amongst us, which 

that if he had lain down at all, it must have been in hia I should have done had the case been o3ierwise ; but 
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clothes. But for the absence of his coat, for which 
loose nightgown was snbilitwt^id, he appewed ready to 
mount hia horse at a moment*s notice; and a multitude 
of papers scatkired upon his table, implied that hia mo- 
ments of sc^tude were not spent idly* 

It is not worth while to lengthen out my story by de- 



every convert from the principk» of slavery to those of 
fivedom, is wekxmie in the American camp. Wifth re- 
spect to your intended removal to Philadelphia, that vrill 
be a matter for future consideration. ^ You shall not be 
compelled to bear arms any where, least of all against 
those whom you designate your countrymen; it uilMit 



tailing in full the par^ietilars of tl^ oonversatien which the cuaitom in a free country to compel any man to ^rve^ied k| s<^dierB. Long fowling pieoss sal 4«t m 



against his inclination ; but fof* the present, you nuot be 
content to remain quietly in camp. Whit m bivt 
heord rejecting the advance of a iam from New Tv^ 
is not without foundation. SochaforooitattldimaQnii 
in progress up the Hudson ; and should joa &Q intA ^ 
hands of any stragglers belondng to it, yoor hk wooU 
be oerl^Lin. But it coi^es too late tobringranybtnefitfc 
General Burgoyne. Tbougtr you have not told n* ] 
can teU you, that his case is hopeless. Ris troopi ot 
dispirited, his stores are exhausted, his sick and womde<| 
will be abandoned before to-morrow. Next day 1 ij 
overtake him endeavouring to force his way tao^ tk 
river ; and on the day following, he will be my prisaf-. 
— mAnd now you may retire." 

Goneral Gfates mule a signal to tfae sentry, who ims^ 
dialeiyled me back tothe body guard, by the oommnder 
of whom 1 was condacted to i tent already marc th; 
adequately fiHed by America^ dragoons. Here abUH 
was spread for me upon the^ ground ; and hen I ipnt 
the remainder of the night, in a firame of mfaid n^ ■ 
you may imagine more eadBy than I could detenk 

CHAPTER XIII. 

I had slept but little, and as a necessary eonse^oas 
felt but fittle refreshed, when a loud rolliagof dnnud 
braying of trttmpeti itniied me. The Americaoi,!!^ 
pe«rsd, whatever their merits in other reqwdsmi^k, 
wn« hearty admirers of such of the long of Pnwk^ 
standing rules as it lay witladn die compass of thsr a 
perfect dhielplfne to obey, and beaf th^ reveiHia ii 
tattoos justas regtdariy in camp before tfae eoemT,ai 
garrison, when no enemy was within a hmubd bjb 
of them. Thetumuitofwarfike instrumentitovliidl 
now fistened, gave, it appeared, the signd fbrftdrtafi 
te irtsnd^o tib^ arms; and^it was obeyed, if adtfieri 
lentiy nor very orderly, stiH with promptitade,iaimt 
apparent willmgnesSk 

Like the rest of the army, the t rooper a snoBg vhi 
I bad been lodged, spransr to their feeit at the fri^ sa- 
mens. The horses, wfaidi had been picketed insik 
night un de r tfae alone of sobie broken groUBiid hi 
sutfered oonstderaUy from eXpennre to the weiAe,vife 
speedily rubbed down, saddled, and in order^ slihtik 
men themtelves, buckling on their accQutreaNBi^tvk 
post beside them in readmess for •ervioe. Nofliifi{,bei^ 
ever, oceurred for some time. It was stillpittiijH 
and though the wind had follen,tiie rami^canedm 
in torrents, rendering every spectes of fiK«ss a i 
grstt measure uBservusesUe. Tfac»e causes neeoodf 
operated against an advsnoe ; but I hiamed, fiat pm 
were sent forward with a view of discovering wbeibst 
not Bnrgoyiie had really quitted his pesitiflD ; loi ^ 
boisterous exultation of those abont me soon gm fd 
that the ivtreat of the British army had been uwrtk 

In the itoeaa' wfa^ day grada aU y dawned, ki|i^ 
before me, as the light increased, one of the nsta 
marfcable spectacles whid) it haa ever been myM 
to behold. The tents, marquees, and blanket Irak «lij 
had abotmded on myarrn^ were all goae; tb^* 
been struck 9t the first beat of drum, and veR i* 
packed upon bat4iorse8 and cars in rear of the kK& A 
the ground which they formerly covered stood masa* 
oohmms of infimtry, ei^>ported hero and fiiere ^t ^ 
squadrons of horse ; guns and tumbrils, haiAenivf^ 
in order, occupied the intervaks, whUst groups ofgm 
and staff officers were riding haekwardt ind fonA 
for the purpose, as it seemed, of asoertaimBg tbt ■* 
ters were in a proper train, or of rectifying sBch 010 
as might be detected. Of course, the mppanaot id 
bearim^ of the troops now arocmd me p i w wled a ^ 
remarkaUe cenCrtat to those ct the army wkddi I ■ 
just quitted. Very few American corps seeved to It 
cota^tibB in any species of equipment; fewsr stSi «^ 
clothed in a garb at all reeembling a ubUvB' u* 
Cdofiaeatals, as their regtikr regiments vers deeiffi* 
ted, wore indeed bhie coots, and their hefti^poBC^ v 
fir^ocks, seemed to be made after the suds Aatia; W 
the under portions of their dress ysried in the BHd|» 
m»mer, whikrt Hmr hots seraned to krwN 
firom a hundred diflbrent fieldi whmakafd 
nations had fought With inspect to Ae"^ 
again, nothing could «no$A the tik m i u A ak tijdd^ 
tmguished tSam. They wore arrayed, sWt k * 
costume af their eveiy day oooo^iMmim* sonwii 
dres s es , some is a sort of pat^lwork _, 
English, portly nrand^ wkM net a few mfM m 
been absolutely naked, but fbr IMdnts wkkkll^ 
ened about them, by thrasting thefr hm* ^^"'f* 
hcde in the mid^Be. In Hke manner, thsh 0>**'^ 
coutremeats bore little resamManee ta 
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appeared in tbe wmme filatooii, and eren side by aide. 
#M man carried hie ammunition in a JMtber bag slung 
at his baek, another preferred a ahot-belt, whibt a third 
was contented to moke ubq of hie pocket ; and as to 
bayonets, not one in a hundred possessed such a weapon, 
ttr bore a musket capable of receiving it A very great 
number were, however, armed with lonsr knives, which 
lumff in tiffbt waist belts; and several carried toma- 
hawks, in the use of which I was given to imdmAand 
that tbe^ were not less skilful than the Indians. 

^ In spite, however, of the total absence of all pceten- 
slons to regularity, the American army was not to be 
despised ; or treated, even in idea, as a mere mob. It b 
true that'in ihe niceties of parade movenjents, very few, 
evien of the Continental regiments, could boast of much 
proficiency; but they all, militia as well as regulars, 
seemed capable of preserving a |rood line, and of march- 
tag in column with strict attention to distances. More- 
over, it was easy to perceive, that they entertained the 
ftUlest oonfidenee bolh in themselves and their leader. 
Tbe^ conversed freely, it is trae, m the ranks ; the mill- 
tin, m pattieolar, appeared to set all attempts to preserve 
quiet at defianee ; but their co n v e rsation was bold, manly, 
•ad praod, implying not only a readiness, but an ardent 
desire to be kd into action. Then as to nnmbers, I 
•hould conceive that this single parade ground contained 
a fiuree of not leas than tea or twelve thousand men ; and 
I knew, fkom a variety of sources, that large detachments 
hmd been made, for the purpose of harassing and imped- 
ing the retrealing army. Now tho British general could 
not at this moment bring into tbe field more than three 
thousand five hundred men fit fi>r duty: — what proba- 
bility was there, in case General Gates should act with 
promptitude, that the former oould escape destruction ? 

With this strong impression upon my mind ; with the 
firm assurance HuaX General Gates needed but to push 
forward in order to fulfil the threat which he had lately 
uttered, I experienced no slight relief when I was told 
that the American army could not fi>r one day at all 
events, probably for a greater raace of time, quit Its 
ground. By some oversight or other, the proper autho- 
rities had ibrgotten to furnish the men with provisions ; 
asid their last niorsd having been consumed before noon 
on tbe 8th, no movement could be made till a f^esh sup- 
ply should be issued out Tbe consequence was, that 
tlMugh of the position which Burgoyne had abandoned, 
ae w^ as of about three hundred sick and wounded men 
whom Ms nooessltios ^lad compelled him to leave behind, 
Oeaeral Gates tqck possession, and though he pushed 
ftght parties along the Dovaoote road, by whom several 
gjUBs, which had upset on the march, and a good deal of 
b^SHtMr^ were captured, the mass of his army was para- 
lyMM ; and he saw hioiself in tbe unpleasant situation of 
a huntsman whose hounds drop the trail at the very mo- 
ment ^hen he considered himself secure of his prey. 

To me, on the other hand, no contingency coula have 
happened more cheering or consolatory. The intelli- 
gence communicated last night relative to the advance 
ci a fiiree firom New York, was not fi^gotten :~-couId 1 
but xe&dh that force in time, Burgoyne might yet be 
saved. I knew that the attempt would be att^ided with 
Imminent risks ; should it fail, and I be recaptured, my 
fate was inevitable ; yet the object in view was an im- 
portant one, and I resolved to devote myself to its attain. 
BM«t From that moment all my thoughts were turned 
to the devlain^ of some plan by which the vigilance of 
my guards might be eluded ; and tlie following was tbe 
result of my cogitations. 

Though exceedingly attentive ih every other respect, 
tbe Amerieana, pro£mlv from tho absence of power to 
act otherwise, had not nimished me with any change of 
habiliments since I arrived among them. My oMm, as 1 
need scarcely say, were saturated with the rain ; T had 
slept in them thus, and thus they continued to hang 
about me t it was not, therefbre, a very gross demand 
upon their credulity to pretend that a severe illness was 
the consequence. I began to shiver, drew close to the 
fire, spoke abruptly, and exhibited other symptoms of 
indisposition, till at last the men, to whose charge I had 
been intrusted, became imoresscd with the idea which I 
wished them to receive. My case was immediatelv re- 
ported in tho proper quarter, and an order arrived for 
my removal to the hospital. AH this was exactly as I 
desired it to te. About ten o'clock in tbe day, I was 



placed with a detadunent of sick in a covered wagon f 
and befiire night&ll, found myself an inmate of a large 
mannon on die outskirts or the neat and flourishing 
town of Albany. 

So far mr project had been crowned with success. I 
was fVeed uom the vigilance of men whom it was not 
easy to deceive, and advanced twenty miles upon the 
journey which it behoved me to accomplish; but the 
difficulties which still stood in my way, were of a nature 
not to be contemplated without the most serious appre- 
hension. In the first pbce, I was a patient in a public 
hospital, every room and ward in which was crowded 
with sick and wounded, nurses, and medical attendants ; 
whilst a military guard regrnlarly kept watch over it, 
and sentinels patroUed backwards and forwards in fix>nt 
of either entrance. In the next place, I was at once 
ignorant of the route which it would be necessary to 
mllow, and destitute of means of subsistence by the way ; 
for the high road would, I apprehended, prove impass- 
able, in consequence of the great traffic which at present 
prevailed ; and to purchase provisions any where, would 
unavoidaUy expose me to interruption. Nevertheless, 
tbe die was cast I shut my eyes, as ^ as it was pos- 
sihle so to do, against the contemplation of danger ; and 
turned my undivided attention to the discovery of some 
method ot escape firom Albany. 

For the first day or two, every attempt to quit my 
ward was strictly prohibited. I was pronounced by the 
ilfiterate blockhead who attended me, to be labouring 
under a raging fever, and the slightest exposure to cold 
would, he deckred, inevitid>ly cause death. It was to no 
purpose that I professed myself convalescent ; he knew 
tbe state of my body a great deal better than I, and ho 
purged, bled, and otherwise tormented me, till I almost 
caught the disease which it had hitherto been my busi- 
ness to counterfeit I need not pretend to describe what 
my ftelings were under such circumstances. A thousand 
times I cmved my own short-sightedness, in having fidlen 
upon a device, which, instead of advancing, threatened 
entirely to disconcert my project ; and many and varied 
were the schemes which i pondered with a view of ex- 
tricating myself from my present embarrassments. Of 
these, the first and most obvious was, to leap the window 
by night, and to trust to chance, and the lightness of my 
own heels, for escape ; but the window, on examination, 
proved to be closely fastened down, besides being secured 
on the outside by strong iron bars. Next, I thought of 
seizing the miscreant, and compelling him, by a threat 
of instant death, to guide me beyond tho town ; but that, 
too^ would have been impossible, inasmuch as the room 
was occupied by at least a dozen persons in addition to 
myselfl Finalty, though quite alive to the disastrous 
consequences of delay, I learned to yield to circum- 
stances over which I possessed no control ; and during 
the wbofe of the 10th, lltli, and part of the 1^ I con- 
tinued a close prisoner. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

In the mean while, rumour after rumour, touching 
the state of affairs both in front and rear, poured in upon 
us, as rivers whose banks are cut asunder inundate a level 
district One day we learned that the American army 
was in dose pursuit of Buigoync, whom it was manoeu- 
vring to surround in a position whicli he had assumed 
on the heights above Saratoga. By and by, we were 
informed that General Fellowes, with a brigade of one 
thousand five hundred men, had.|iasscd the Hudson, and 
taking post at the ford by which the Britidi must ne- 
oessarily cross, cut them off from all chance of retreat by 
the route which they had followed in advancing. Next 
it was asserted, not only that Fort Edward, but that 
Fort George, the Carrying-places and Ticonderoga itself 
had fallen, and that every avenue of escape was effect 
ually blocked up against the ilKfatcd invaders. All these 
rumours occasioned, as you may wcH believe, extravagant 
rejoicings among tlie men by whom I was surrounded ; 
but there came in one at last which affected them very 
differently, and rendered me more than ever desirous of 
escaping, if I could, fh>m my detestable prison. 

It might be about three or "four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 13th, when a crowd of country people entered 
the town, with intelUgence that a formidable expedition, 
both of land and naval forces, was advancing fram New 



York. Forts Montgomeiy and Clinton had both been 
carried by assault ; Fort donstitution, abandoned by its 
garrison, was taken possession of; and Governor Clinton^ 
the republican commandant on the station, being unable 
to hold his ground, there was nothing in the way to pre- 
vent the British leader fVom pushing direct upon Albany. 
Great, indeed, was the consternation which this report 
occasioned, of the correctness of which no one appeared 
to entertain a doubt ; indeed to such a height was the 
alarm carried, that preparations began immediately to 
be made for the evacuation of the place. 

The confusion attendant upon these proceedings pre* 
sented to me at length the opening for which I had so 
long panted. Our guards, more anxious to hear the 
news, than careiul of the trust reposed upon them, ndt 
only abandoned their posts, but leA every ^ioor open. 
Medical men, nurses, and attendants were all agape; 
and the very sick themselves, such of them, at least, as 
were at all able to move, went abroad in search of par- 
ticulars which they had no' means of learning within. I 
saw my opportunit;^ at once, and I hesitated not to avail 
myself^of it Hastily tlirowing on my clothes, and arm- 
ing myself vAth a carving knile, I made a desperate rush 
from tne ward, and hurrying down stairs, I gained tho 
open air before my design could be guessed at Onot 
there, however, and fi>r a time all difficulties were at an 
end. It is true that crowds of persons blocked up tba 
street, hurrying to and fro in every direction ; but aU 
appeared too much occupied with business of their own 
to pay nny attention to mo. I walked through the heart 
of them with a steady and deliberate step, unneeded and 
unchallenged, and gained the high rood, which leads 
from Albany to Kingston, without a single accident be- 
falling to agitate or alarm me. 

Now then I began, as it were, to breathe with fiee* 
dom. Casting an anxious look behind, and seeing no 
one in nursuit, I quidtcned my walk into a sort of jog 
trot, which gradualljr became a run, — till at last I fbuna 
myself scampering along at a rate which, bad it been 
praoticaUo to maintain It, must -have soon earned ma 
beyond the danger of recapture. Unfortunately, how* 
ever, the severe discipline which I had undergone fi>r 
no purpose, produced the very same eflbct wind would 
have attended it had it been really required. I was en- 
feebled to a degree of which, till my strength was tried, 
I oould have had no conception ; and at the end of a 
couple of miles found, to my extreme sorrow, that my 
usual ability to endure fiUigne had departed. I wie 
compelled through absolute exhaustion, not only to 
sicken niy pace, but to sit down ; and I need scarcely 
say, that I did so in a state of violent mental excitation, 
which tQ(^ away, in no trifling degree, from tbe bene- 
fits whidi might have otherwise attendeid the measure. 

It seemed, however, that after so many trials, fortune 
was reeohred at last to favoor me. *Not a human being 
made bis appearance as fiu" as my eye could reach, and 
I rose again soon after the sun had set, to continue my 
journey. As I felt myself insome mea&Vfe safe, that is 
to say, as I could discover no danger immediately at 
hand, I trudged <m at once more leisurely and in better 
spirite, determined to halt no where, as long as my limbs 
would perfbrm their duty. It was a lovely night Tho 
moon shone with uncommon brillioncy in a sky clear 
and cloudless, and the air, quiet as tlie breathing of an 
infhnt asleep, scarcely moved the foliage, which in great 
abundance shaded the road. My route, too, Hy through 
a district, tbe singularly beautiful and romantic appear- 
ance of which could not be contemplated, even in my 
present perilous situation, with indifference. I need 
scarcely remind you, that the road fVom Albany to West^ 
port in what are called the Jcncj highhtMs, condncts 
the traveller in a direction exactly parallel mI^^ course 
of the Hndrfon — stretching sometimes along Ae^ftky mar: 
gin of tlie river, and never diverging above half a mile 
fit)m its bank. 

Along this romantic road, and through this romantic 
countiv, 1 held my course. . Tliere was a perfect silence 
around me, which neitlier the whispering of leaves, nor 
the monotonous rush of water, could be said with strict 
propriety to disturb. Few and far between were the hu- 
man haoitations which I passed, in none of which the 
faintest symptom of living inhabitants could be discerned ; 
nay, I traversed several villages, without meeting with a 
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solitary traveller, or beholding the glimmer of a solitary 
taper in a single dwelling. 

As I pursued my joumoy at a tolerably brisk pace, 
halting but rarely, and then only for a few minutes at a 
time, 1 calculated thaCfull thirty miles had been accom. 
pUfhed when the first streaks of dawn showed them- 
Bolves. I was then approaohioig a village, the name of 
which I afleryrords ascertained to be Loonenburgh ; and 
feeling both ejchausted and hungry, I determined, afler 
a few minutes spent in deliberation, to ask for shelter 
and food from some of its inhabitants. 

I accordingly pushed forward, so as to enter the place 
just as the sun rose ; and seldom have I beheld a more 
attractive scene than his early rays rendered visible. 
The hamlet itself consisted of about ten or twelve dwell- 
ings, eoostructed, afler the manner of the country, en- 
tirely of wood. It was impos£>ibIe to look upon the sur. 
roundin^r scene without contrasting painfully the condi* 
tion of Uie district as it now stood, with what it proba- 
cy would become, in case my mission produced its de. 
sired effect However well-disposed tlie loader of an in- 
vading force may be, and 1 did not doubt that our com- 
mander was disposed to protect the country to the ut- 
most, it is not, as I well knew, practicable to hinder the 
followers of an army, if not the army itself, from com- 
mitting acts of outrage and rapine ; and I sickened as I 
thought of the ruin which, in ail probability, hung over a 
spot at present so flourishing. Nevertheless, this was no 
'time for the indulgence of feelings, very amiable, no 
doubt, though not very profitable. I suppressed mine 
almost as soon as they arose, and walking forward to the 
eottage which stood farthest in the direction of -my route, 
I knocked loudly for admission. 

It had struck mo as somewhat remarkable, that though 
ever^ other living thing was alert and on the move, not 
a human being seemed awake when J entered the village. 
Persons whoso habits correspond with those-of the m- 
habitants of Loonenburgh, seldom lie in bed after the 
sun has risen ; and hence it was not without surprise 
that I found myself unsalutcd as I traversed the common. 
My astonishment was, however, greatly increased, 
when, af^r knocking repeatedly, no notice was taken of 
the signal ; and I came at last to the conclusion that the 

faoe was a b ando n ed. With this impression on m v mind, 
was about to resume my progress, when accidentally 
looking up, I' beheld a human countenance peeping at 
me, with evident caution, from tx^tnd a window curtain. 
1 waved my hand to make the individual aware that hb 
nrooeoding had been detected ; and shouting loudly that 
1 was a traveller sorolv in want of rest and refreshment, 
I atood still to await the event My appeal was not lost 
upon the person to wliom it was made. In a few seconds 
I heard a step in the passage, which was followed by the 
ereakinfl' of a bolt in its so<»et ; and the door being open, 
•d, an (ud man presented htmself with a ready invitation 
lor me to enter. I was not slow in accepting it, but fol- 
lowed my oonduotor at once into a snug parlour, where 
tke means of satisfying himger were speedily set before 
mo. 

As soon as the cravings of appetite were removed, 1 
began to question mj hoet as to the cause of his own ap- 
prehensions in particular, and the deserted appearance 
of tho village in general He answered cautiously and 
with apparent reiuctanoei throwing out hints of danger 
from all sides, and employing the expression " the ene- 
my'* in so many contradictory fashions, that it was im- 
possible to guess to which party he intended it to apply ; 
but I gathered pretty well, that the peoplo of Loonen- 
burgh dreaded the republican, not less than they feared 
the royal troops, and more than half suspected, that in 
their hearts they were loyalists. The most acceptable 
inteUigence, however, wMch 1 obtained from him Was, 
that a fleet and army, under General Vaughan and Com- 
modore Wallace, were in successful and rapid progress 
up the Hudson, and that tlieir arrival at Loonenburgh 
itself might be expected by the morrow at tho latest 
No time was granted to.- question tlie evidence upon 
which the above rumour rested, ore it received a direct 
and most unexpected confirmation. The old man was 
jet speaking, when the roar of a distant cannonade be> 
came audible, which he pronounced at once to arise firom 



would be compassed within the space of three hours at 
the farthest. The old man watched my proceedings 
with a subdued but sagacious look, and penetrated, 1^- 
yond a question, into my character and designs in a mo- 
ment — though he said nothing to imply this, but wish- 
ing me a pleasant journey, led me to the door, and deli- 
berately bolted it alter me. 

With a step light and buoyant, in spite of the fatigues 
of the previous night, 1 pressed forward. Five minutes* 
walk carried me clear of the village ; and I was already 
half way across the cultivated land, when accidentally 
looking back, 1 beheld, to my horror and dismay, a party 
of mounted soldiers advancing along the road behind me. 
That I became visiUe to them at the same moment, there 
was no cause to doubt ; for though when I first caught 
sight of them thev moved leisurely and at a walk, they 
immediately put their horses to a trot, and rode towards 
me. Wliat was to be done 7 Had this accident occur- 
red at almost any other point, 1 might have found shel- 
ter in the woods, and there bafiied pursuit ; but now 1 
was in the middle of an open i^in, to traverse which, 
before I should be overtaken, appeared impossible. De- 
spair, however, gave me courage. 1 knew that should 1 
foil into tlieir £mds nothing could save me. 1 deter- 
mined to make one effort for my own preservation, and 
1 ran with all the«speed of which I was master towards 
the nearest thicket 

1 had no sooner quickened my pace than a shout arose, 
which, beyond all question, marked me as the object of 
hot and desperate pursuit This, for the first moment or 
two, acted as a stimulus to fresh exertions ; but the race 
was a very unequal one* for I was worn down with past 
exertions, enfeebled by my sufferings in the hospital, and 
quite incapable of keeping long at the top of my speed. 
Already 1 heard iike clattering of horses* hoofs in my rear, 
which approached every instant nearer and nearer, whilst 
the friendly thicket towards which my steps were turned 
seemed to mcrease rather than diminish its distance from 
me. 1 became desperate. I looked behind — the nearest 
dragoon was within two hundred yards of me, whilst the 
wood was fully five hundred ahead ; and as my strength 
and breath were both rapidly failing, 1 gave myself up 
for lost At this moment a chance appeared, &int, in- 
deed, but still within the possibility of attainment ; and 
I grasped at it A shallow ditch, or rather dram, ran 
throogh the middle of the field across which 1 was run- 
ning, and by bending a little to the lef^ 1 saw that I 
could interpose a hedgerow between me and my pursuers. 
I did so, and no sooner shut them out from sight than I 
plunged into the drain. There I lay pressed closely to 
the bottom, my person being barely screened by the low 
edges, in a state of feeling which my imagination itself 
cannot now conjure up, fkr less my powers of description 
delineate. 

I had barely time to act thus, when the thunder of 
horses* hoo& became more and more terrible. Voices, 
too, were heard in loud and triumphant clamour, till the 
whole troop swept by within fifteen feet of the spot 
where 1 lay. How I listened to the receding noise of 
the chase i with what an agony of joy my heart beat, as 
it became every instant less audible ! till at last I ventured 
to look up, and received the assurance that my pursuers 
were gone. Now then was the time for me to act I 
did not dare to rise, because I saw at a glance, that any 
attempt to traverse the open country must expose me, in 
case of their return, to immediate detection ; but judging 
from the direction in which it ran that the drain would 
lead to the river, I resolved to follow it. I accordingly 
dragged myself along upon my belly a distance of per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, moving with extreme caution 
and no little difficulty ; and my labours were amply re- 
compensed by the conclusion to which they led. I had 
not been mistoken as to the termination of the drain. It 
not only ended at the river, as I h%d supposed it would, 
but conducted me to a^spot where a small boat, with a 
couple of oars, lay moored to the stump of a tree. In an 
instant the cord which fastened it was cut ; in the next I 
sprang into it ; and plying the oars vnth aU my might, I 
was soon far beyond the reach of my mounted pursuers. 

Such was the last adventure worth recording, which 
befell me during this memorable campaign. Th^ Hnd- 



an attack by the British squadron upon the American son having been cleared of all American craft, by the re 



works at Asopus. 

I cannot pretend to describe the effoot which that 
most sublime of all earthly sounds produced upon me. 
I sprang to my feet with energies supernaturally renew, 
ed, and thrusting a piece of money into my host*s hand, 
made ready on the instant to pursue ray journey. What 
had I now to fear 7 Ten miles of level road alone di- 
vided me from the great goal of my wishes ; and if for- 
tune only favoured me as she had hitherto done, these 



ported advance of the British squadron, I met with no 
interruption during my solitary voyage, and I reached 
Kingston in safety a little before noon, in front of which 
Commodore Wallace lay at anchor. I was received by 
both the naval and military commanders with the oonsi- 
deratiott which 1 had reason to expect from them. My 
credentiaJs were examined and approved, my story lis- 
tened to with patience, and a promise made that General 
Burgoyn0*s requisition would be attended to in due time. 



That time, however, never armed. 1%« 13th fatitan 
consumed in the capture of Kingston; the 14thm(ie. 
voted to its destruction ; the 15m was spent 1 know ua 
liow ; and on the 16th orders to march on the monot 
were issued ; but before tliat morrow came, the lut let 
in this humiliating drama had been acted. Antheoiic 
intelUgenoe reaehed the tneBeiml,of thetrsat^whidiRii. 
dered Burgoyne and his brave army oonveotMna] prim, 
ers to the Americans ; and he returned iwiih all pQMiUt 
precipitation, crost-follen and humiliated, to New Yvk. 

XRB OP SAmATOOA. 

From Sir Richard PhUlip8*$ " Million ffPaeUr 

The dwarf JeflQy Hudson, was 3 foet 9, and Coonllo. 
rowlaski 3 feet 4 inches. 

A female who in 1829 was 43 years of age, u^ nii 
ed at Pynacre near Delph, had, from disease, not edes 
any thing since 1818, nor drank any thing met ISSi 
Total exhaustion was prevented by damp wrafpen. 

In 1800, a French prisoner at Liverpool eihSibii 
most extraordinary propensity to devour nanscott iet, 
particularly cats, of which in one year he eat 174, aq 
of them while alive. 

An Esquimaux boy, supplied by Captain PuTj,eita 
one day 10^ lbs. of solid food, and drank of \vm 
liquids 1^ ^^aUon. A man of the same nation cdlOlii 
of^ solids, mcluding two candles, and drank l^ ph 
yet they were only from 4 to 4} foet high. 

During the last great plague in l«i»dQii, one |ilii 
dug in the Charter House, 40 feet long, 16 feet widK,u^ 
30 feet deep, and in a fortnight reeeived 1114 btis 
During this dire calamity, there were iiManeeB«f » 
there earrying their own ehildrea to these pnblie frm; 
and of people deMrioos, or in deepak for the mm Uiaak, 
who threw themselves alive inta these pits. 

Dr. Lettsom ascribed health and wealth to witer,d 
happiness to small beer, and all diseases and ak^.to 
the use of spirits : making of the whole a wmi ikr- 
mometer. The Abbd GaUanI ascribes all Boekl cisa 
to animal destruction, thus — ^treachery to vs^ tsi 
ensnaring; and murder to hunting and sbootiii{;*»£d^ 
asserts ** that the man who would kiH a sheep, uu^sr 
any unsuspecting animal, would kill his neighbcnr,^ 
for tlie law." 

Among the mammalia, man only has but oae tbc^ 

Such is the force oC education^ and so mncb an aa 
what the habits of infancy make them, tli«t hif^i 
the conceits of the English, when Florida was ee^ i 
England by a treaty with Spain, in 1768, the wWf ^ 
the Spanish population left the province and towBs,cE)if 
one in a single town and another smgle in the n^ 
The same feeling was exemplified by soise inM^ 
of Nova Zembla, who, on being brotight to DeBniaii<' 
clothed and fed with every luxury ofciviliiatioD,»H 
for their return to their own inho^table desert,^ 
some of them died before they could be sent kack. ^ 
tlung like this strong princ^tle dqabtless nmm ^ 
and animals in their return to their native ounb* 

The Livet and BxphHt of Bandiiii and Rdkrtn 
all parts of thi world. By 0. AfACPAaLAKX, Eiqi u^ 
of «« Constantinople in 1839,*' and «« The Rooiiee^ 
Italian History.** This is the attractive title of tfo^ 
just received from London, from which the ns^*^ 
be led to expect much entertainment — nor wiD be ^ 
entirely disappointed, though it contains a kife pQ^ 
of what may be called specunens of book-making' ^' 
shall offer to our readers soon the most inlerestiBf ^ 
of the work. 

Memoirs of Horlense Beaukamais^ Duchsutf^*^ 
Ex-Queen of Holland* — In preparation* and wil^^ 
be pi:a>lished m this work, ** Memdrt of Horteoff^ ^ 
hamais. Duchess of SL Leu, Ex-Queen of HoIli»i »* 
wife of Louis Boiiaparte," translated from the f^ 
expressly for the " C^culatiag Librmiy.** Fir* Aflt^^ 
can edition. * 



So many applications have been made Ar •**'^ 
Miss Martinean's politieo-eoanomical takOf t^ ^ "'^ 
devote part of an early number to a fitvewilfcv*^ 
of her style and manner of treating' an 
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INTRODUCTION. 
The feUowing tour contains much information in a 
maU compaBs, and poaa e aa c a strong claims to notice. It 
appeared last year in London as one of the ydumes of 
Murray's Family Library, and is now for the first time 
repabiisbed in America. At the present time, when 
Antwerp and its vicinity b the theatre of war, it will 
be finrnd highly interesting and useful ; it gives a vivid 
picture of the country, its inhabitants and scenery, 
and has the merit of being d i vested of the usual book- 
making addenda taken from ** TraveDers' Guides.** 

Soon after the tour was completed, the Revolution of 
Brussels, and the expulaioo of tho- House of Orange from 
the throne of Belgium, occurred. The latter country was 
for a short period governed by a regency, succeeded by 
the present monarchical government in the person of 
Leopold, Prince of Saze Cobourg. The exaltation of this 
personage was decided by the principal European powers 
at a confbrence held in London, and acceded to in 
general terms by Holland hersel£ But the boundary be. 
tween Belgium and Holland became a subject of litiga- 
tion, the former cJaiming the port of Antwerp, with its 
fi>rti6catioQs and others on the same side of the Scheldt, 
while Kingr William refused to concur, in such an ar- 
rangement. In consequence of this refhsal, France and 
England rejK^ved on compulsory measures to give Leo- 
pold po esemo ion of the disputed territofy ; France en- 
gaging to mmad an army by land to reduce the forts, while 
RngUuiKi wms to co-operate by sea, blockade the Scheldt, 
and indeed aO the forts of Holland. It is well known 
that these combined armaments have succeeded in taking 
the citad^ of Antwerp by siege after a vigorous resistanoe, 
and that the French are pushing their army along the 
river to force the remaining obstacles to the completion 
of the compact made at the conferenoe. Whether the 
kiQg of Holland will retain a beUigerent attitude after 
theee miafiirtuttes, or whether he will be aided in further 
opposition by Prussia or Russia, remains to be seen. — Ed, 



PREFACE. 

Our' fiuaaily par^ of six persons, with a male servant, 
set oat fhwa Londion, with the int^tion of making the 
tour' of the wmthem provinces of HoUand^-of ascending 
the Rhine as fitf as Mavenoe, — thence paying a virit to 
Fnuiokfi>rt, — returning by the Rhine to Cologne, — ^from 
thenoe croaei^ the Netberiands by Li^ Waterkxi, 
BmaeeLs, and C^tend, to London. 

Tiiey gave themselves, or ctrcumstanoes rather obliged 
them to dedicate, just one month to the performance of 
this toor, which tbev accomplished in twen^-dght days, 
travelling y^ry much at their ease in the carriages of the 
different ooontries (no/ diHgene9$;) — ^m treckschuyts 
and steam vessels,— saw whatever they considered to be 
interesting* — put up at the first hotels,-— dined sometimes 
at tables (Tbole, and at otiiers in their private apartments, 
and were finally set down from the Ostand steam vessel 
on the Tower bill Every one of the party returned with 
the pleasing reodleotions of what they had seenlitnd with 
invuforated health. 

'Hiose who may wish to spend a month in visiting that 
most extraordinary and interesting coontry, Holland,-^ 
to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the Rhine, to admire 
the i^endid decorations of the churches, and to be grati- 
fied with the beautiful state of agricoitural mdustry in 

the then apiMffently hapipy Belghnn, cannot do better than 
to IoUdw |h0 track which is laid down in the following 

pages, drawn up firom notes taken on the spot by one of the 



party, and now jmblished in the hope that they may prove 
of some use to future travellers. 



CHAPTER I. 

LOITDON TO ANTWSaP. 

On the 6th of August, we embarked at Deptford, in a 
sailing yacht, with our httle family party, bound for the 
Scheldt, and from thence wherever chance might direct 
us, under a pledge, however, not to exceed the time of one 
month firom the day of embarkation. We dropped down 
the river with the tide, the wind at east, the weather 
beautiful ; but night coming on before we could get over 
the Jlats, as they are called we anchored in WmtstaUe 
Bay. In advancing to this, the younger part of the 
family in particular were greatly amused by the lumi- 
nous appearance of the sea, whidi happened to be more 
than usualhr brilliant in this climate. They compared 
the train of light, which flashed from the sounding line, 
to the tail of a comet. Every body began to philosophise 
on this phenomenon, and we young ones in particular 
were naturally inquisitive as to the cause of such an ap- 
pearance, which, we were told, is not of very common 
occurrence in this temperate climate ; and tfaiat, when it 
does occur, is not any thing like so brilliant as within 
the tropics : — there, vre virere informed, it is awfUly grand. 

On the 7th, with a fine south-westerly breeze, we got 
under weigh at about six in the monung, reached the 
North Foreland at eight, and were at anchor in Flushing 
Roads, directly before the town, at seven in the evening, 
having run aliout one hundred miles in thirteen hours. 

It was our*intention to have landed the following 
morning at Flushing, our object bdng principally to in- 
spect the dockyard, oesides which, we vrere given to un- 
derstand, there is not much to attract ine notice of 
strangers in this town ; and indeed, the only objects in 
the naval arsenal, that we expected to derive much grati- 
fication fit>m viewing, were some large roofi under which 
ships are constructed, and which towered high above the 
mud banks that defend the town fh>m the incursions of 
the sea, and for above afl other rooft, that of the church 
alone excepted. Of these coverings for ships we could 
see three, which appeared, when viewed firom without, to 
be similar to the same kind of buildings in all our dock- 
yards. The morning, however, was so windy, and the 
sea before the town so rou^ firom the exposure of the 
roadstead to the North See, that we did not think it worth 
a wetting to attempt the shore. It was, besides, desiraUe 
not to lose the advantage of a young tide iqi the Scheldt, 
which had turned at six o*clock this morning. We 
therefore weighed anchor a htMe before seven, and pro- 
ceeded at the rate of twelve miles an hour up tlus mag- 
nificent river. 
^ Fludiing exhibited no external appearance of comroer- 
<na] bustle. A Dutch eighteen gun sloop, and some hiJf 
dooen riiips of a smafl dass, were lying in the road, and 
about as manj a little higher up, opposite the fort called 
the Rammakms. Between this fort and Flushing we ob- 
served two or three new marteOo towers, that are sup- 
posed to give^ more complete command of the entrance 
ihel 



of the Scheldt, which is here at least three miles in width. 
We observed some artiOerjrmen firing at a mark, on a 
floating buoy, fi'om one of the forts of the town, the 
only symptom that displayed itself <^ military existence 
along the banks of this beautifhl river, each side of which, 
and without interrupticn, exhibited the more gratifying 
effects of peaoefbl and laborious ind us try . 

It was not vrithout reason, periiape, that the Dutch had 
been strengthening the works at Fhnhing, considering 
the lesson they received, in the course of the last war, of 
the total ineflusiency of those that then existed, assisted 
as they were by the opposite batteries of Codsand, to 
prevent the passage of Um Scheldt by a vigorous and de- 
termined oneiric The distance across appears to be 
barely two miles and a hal^ though called three ; jret on 
the occasion of our memcuidile expedition under Lord 
Chatham, which, by a strange misadventure, took refhge 
in the eastern instrad of the western Scheldt, and |rot into 
what Sir Home Popham called the Roompot (uterally 
creampot,) Lord William Stuart, in the Lavinia, with 
nine other firigates, fbroed this passage through a crossfire 
<^the enemy firom the two sides, vrith the loss only c^two 
or three men m the whole. The wind was light, and the 
tide against him, and the whole of the fKgates«were under 
the fire of the batteries fhxn the two sides neariy two 
honrsk yet they passed almost whoUy untooched by the 
enemy's shot 

That side of the iriand of Walcheren, which foees the 
sea, is defhided against the encroachments of tihat ele- 

mentbyone continued wall or ru%e of high sand hiDs, 

interrupted only at West Capei, where an artificial dyke of letting out the water firom the sands, bat atoo of letting 



has been raised to the hei^^ it is said, of thirty fbet, 
and defended in a very mgenious and extraordinary 
manner. This artificial barrier b of so mucl^ importance, 
that, on its stability, the safoty of the whole island may 
be said to depend. 

At the point of the island where Flushing b situated, a 
strong wall of masonry protects the town against the 
sea ; and the side fkcin^ the Scheldt is embanked with 
great care, and its repair evidently kept up at an enor- 
mous expense. Embankments or dykes of the some kind 
are carried along both banks of the river ; and at the base 
of each is thrown out a barrier of stones and stakes to 
protect the higher ramparts of earth ; and these again are 
covered with neat care and ingenuity with a kind of 
thatch, consistmg of bean-stubble or straw The stones . 
at the base are sometimes thrown into a kind of a wicket 
or bosket^work of withy twigs, an4 the whole kept to- 
gether by ropes nuide of the same material, and inter- 
woven with rushel ; and where the current or the tide * 
sets strongest, rows of stakes or poles are driven into the 
sand, to act as breakwaters for the protection of the bace 
of the sloping bank, which receives a fiirther consistence 
by being grown over with rrass, on the gently slewing 
sides of which very fine cattle may be seen graimg, many 
of which are handsomely spotted. 

These dykes, and their supporting embonkments, are 
seen in great perfection along the ihores of South Berc- 
land, the island next to Walcheren, and one of the most 
beautifiil and fertile territories of Holland ; that b to say, 
beautifhl for its ctdtivation and its fertility in all kinds of 
groin, madder, pulse, hemp, rape, and flax ; in its abun- 
dance of orchards of ap|)les, pears, cherries, and plums ; 
in the number of its villages, situated in the midst of 
trees, but, to the navigator of the river, known only to 
exist from the fit^uent spires of churches that are seen 
to rise in every direction out of the woods. Even in 
those villages that are dose to the banks, seldon^b any 
I»rt of the houses risible, except the chimneys and the 
tiled roofe : but a church spire in the midst or trees, and 
a windmill erected on the bank or some artificial moi nt, 
the better to catch the breeze, arc sure indications of tJ e 
co-existence of a little hamlet with ^hose conspicuous 
objects. 

In various parts of the shores of the river, in addition - 
to the regular embankments, are small breakwaters <^ 
stonework, thrown out at right angles into the stream, 
intended to guard the dykes against the shock of floating 
timber or vessels, but more particularly against the 
masses of ice which float down in the winter season. 
These stones are all brought hither, by w£)er cenveyance, 
fixNn the neighbourhood of Brussels, as not a pebble of 
any description b to be fbund in any of the Zealand 
Isrands, nor in the northern provinces of Belgium. The 

Emeral surfkce, in fact, on both sides of the river, b be- 
w the level of the high veater mark, so that a vast ex- 
tent of fertile country has actually been rescued fWmi the 
sea by human labour and ingenmty. It b evident, therr- 
fore, that unless due precautions were taken against the 
breaking in of the sea, which not unftequently happens, 
the whde country would be subject to Inunmion, and 
revert to its ancient state of useless sterility — ahemately 
a sandy marsh and a sheet of water. 

Thb is, in feet, what has actually happened to the 
eastern side of thb vny Isbnd of South Bevelam', 
where, at low water, there b a vast extent of sand, which 
the Dutch have named * Vendruken land,* or bnd swal- 
lowed up by the sea. To obviate a disaster cfmuh fetal 
import, innumerable inland dykes are constructed in 
every direction, not only to mark, as they sometimes do, 
the division of property, but also to afford ad^tional bar- 
riers to the waters, so that if the first barrier or sea dyke 
should give way, a second and a thir<f may be found to 
resist the further ravages of the flood. At the commence 
ment of the present century, however, Walcheren was 
inundated by a breach of the sea at West Capel, and 
the water b said to have stood as high as the roofe of the 
houses of Middelburg, \.'liich fine city was saved from 
utter destruction only by the strength of its walls. Thb 
event b commemorated by an inscription on a stone. 

The sea had once bemre washed ajvay the sandy 
downs, which form a barrier along the westem'coast, 
and submerge the ancient town oT West Capd, which 
was afterwards rebuilt fhrther inland. It b here that, in 
order to prevent fhture accidents of the same kind, an 
enormous ^rke, thirty feet high, has been nused to fOl 
'ap the bi w ih. The expense must have been enormous, 
but the salvation of the whde islands of Waloheren may 
be said to depend on its stabifity. 

In all these banks several sluices are oonstmcted,. by 
means of which the inhsbitants have not only the power 



vultagc gained oul; at llie expeDso of 

genorul misery and dlslresii, ajnounting very ncail^ to 

Tbo mulHT of our vessel iras well scquaiuted with 
everj put of Iha river, but we were compeUud to take a. 
Uolch pilut, fb[ tlie sjks, of courBe, of paying bim his 
(be. Wb were dmirous, in proceeding', to keep close to 
the northern channel ou tlic Duldi eidc, along the shores 



n being pressed, whe, tliat the king dii3 
not Ukc it — and on in siich oaaea, when ilal jtro raiiont 
Dulunlat, and when we are toldUiat U roiie veuf, it would 
be G>11r U> resist, wo stood over to Temcuae on the soulb- 
ern side. From this place a fine canal lias recently been 
r opened the wliole way to Ghent, of the depth of sixteen 
feot, wiiich, while it adoiita sliips of very eonaidcraUe 
burthen, acta ts B dniin to the surrounding country, 
tlirough whidi it paaaos. At Terneuse it coiniQanicalcs 
with the Scheldt, by two separate sluices or Locks. Tliis 
water ccHninnnication is of the greatest importance, both 
to BrabBDl and Holland, by opening a direct inlcrcourse 
bctwccii Antwerp and other principal towns of Belgium, 
and to the latter country, tlirou^h various chaimels of 
ooiDinunicotioit, with Dort and KoUerdam. 
lu procoediiig up the Scheldt, it is imp 
bo struck with the eimplc moons by which tlio Dutch 
have succeeded in producing the nuitie cITcct, though, 
porhapa, in a smaller degree, fur which in England we 
Liunch out into tho most citravogont expense. Nothing 
can exceed tho economy practised ' -' ' ■■ 

" ■ '* ' " s, and iLe woodi 






■e placed ;■ a species of hydraulics, that willi 
'allj formed of llie moat costly workmanship 

no stone in ttiis country, but w. 

trom the banks of tlie Mei 



encrall? : 
try. 11; 



Tthine, necessity has driven thom'te tho use of oUier 
tcrials, and its plice is cffictontly suppliod by the less 
costly, though less durable, article of wood. 

On the muddy shores and the sand banks of tbe 
Scheldt, left bare at Low water, whole ahoals of seals may 
generally be seen in different attitudes, some playing 
about and wallowing in the mud, while bthers 
ing upright, as if watching to give notice to 
panions of luij danger that may be approachiog. These 
creatures are possessed of a high degree of cunning, am' 
not easily to l>e caught napping ; tlie usual mode of tak 
Ing them i^ by setting a liHig range of nets below thi 
■urlanc of the high water line, su as to admit them ficcly 
at that time of tide to the sJiorcs or banks of the rivi 
over which nets, as the walur falls, they are imable 
paSH, and are thos caught. In the same manner the 
liolNtanla ptaec roWs u twigs, with nets between tiiem, 

" '-'- ' '-"■ — --us kinds offish, which by 

y of passing through the 
^ between tlisni. 
to Antwerp is reckoned, 
bo sixty-two mile*, wliich 
e hours and a hall^ and 
a five hours, Iiod tii 
t of tbe river, just above 
ancient city of Auti 
joct, and tlie more iinpos- 



conl^sed tlicre was ni 
r in our progress up it, < 
any impression of an a< 
n Eoiiinf "|) or doim tl: 
ndon witliin (out or Ci 
iltitude of shippng, of oU 
ndiamcn to lltetlcep laden 
i the wat:rr, crossing and 
poariblo direction — .— ■'-- 
intact, tier after lie . 
idee of iJic metropolis, af- 
tahen of the cotmnoreial 
Ni. But the Scheldt, wJien 



I the exception of some 
brigi, except two or iJiree 
little i^pcuance of trade 
twBrp. Dut a frreol num- 
tbe small harbouru that 
in the two large liasins. 
old city. It ii imjiosFib' 



A TOUR THHOUGU SOUTH HOUUAND. 

enter through an ancient gateway into it* narrow 
Ltreets, bounded by lofty houses, with their high gable 
'nds or pediments of several stories of windows, and as- 
cending by steps on ec.ch side to a point, without being 
ittiacted by their grolesque but, at the same time, pie- 
turcsquB appearanue. Indeed, (heir novel and fanciful 
'.apes arc much more attractive than the more recent an<* 
ider streets, witli their more spacious homiea, maiy o 
liich arc not inferior to any tiial are met with in Lon 

Ilie Kue de la Mcr, which had formerly a canal down 
the middle, like tiioec which are generally met with ' 
Dutch town, but is now filled up, ajipears to be as i 
IS PorUand Place, and from die variety in the archilec- 
ure of its houses is infinitely more picturesque and 
itrikmg. 

In this street is the commodious hotel of Le Grand 
f^boureur, in which we took up our qnarters ; 
also is the palace of William 1., a handsome building 
enough, but nothing remarkable, being littk better than 
a common sized iiouse of the bsl cloas, tlie apajtmonts 
surrounding a quadrangle. In fact it belonged to one of 
tlie merchants of the town, but was purchased and fiir. 
nishcd for the use of Bonaparte and his gcQcrala, when 
he should happen to pass this way. Jt certainly has no 
pretensions to the name of palace. It coDsista of two 
suites of sii or seven suialt rooms, some without any 
other furniture than a deal table, and a lew of the coi 
monc^ chairs, and others entirely willioul fiimiturc 

ly kind. If the present royal family should remain 

day or so at Antwerp, which Ihcy have not yet con< 

scended lo do, there is a bed fitted up in^ue of the suii 

of apaitmenls for the king, and another in the oppoaile 

ide for the ciueeo, but their altendints must sliill jbi 

hemselves, and aleep on the floor, unless timely notice 

s given to prepare for better acconunodation than thii 

ulace at present aETords. On expressing some surprisf 

o the young woman who ahowed us round, that it should 

be left in so uniiimisiied a slate, she readily observed that, 

" if Napoleon had remained their sovereign, it would 

have bixn furnished, and that right wdJ too." 

Antwerp, tlioogh still a place of very canudcraUe 
trade, ha* liad the misfortune of being stripped of its splcn. 
dour and proaperity on several occaiiuns. Her mcrcbanti 
were at one time tlic most wealthy body of men in Eu- 
rope. As an illustration of this, a story is told of a 
John Daens, who hmt to Charka V. a imUion of gold, . . 
enable him to carry on his wars in Hungary, for which 
he obtained the royol bond. The emperor, on his return, 
dined with tlie merchant, who, after a most somptuous 
cnlertilnmcnt, produced the bond, not, however, for pay. 
mcnt, but to bum It, which he is aaid to havi ' 
fire made of the cliip* of ciimamon. 

The greatest blow which the prosperity of this city 
received, was lu eoiuequence of the treaty by which thi 
navigation of the magnlBecnt river, on tho right bank o 
whlcii it is situated, was prohibited. It is sitid that An- 
twerp before tliis contained not fewer than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and had sometimes two thoiuand 
ships and vessels lyliig in tlie river, and I{f harbours and 
ils basins. The former ore now reduced to less than sixty 
thousand, and the hitter to at most two hundred. Tht 
town had before this treaty been sacked and set on fire 
by tile inJomous .<iva, when six or eevon tliousand of its 
inhabitants are said to have perished ; and the third, and 
last lime, that its prosperity suficrcd a severe Uow, wai 
occasioned by the overthrow of Bonaparte, wh^ hi) 
grand doxign of making Antwerp tiie greatest naval ar- 
senal in the north of Europe fell with its projector. Hii 
plans for this purpose were undertaken on an immense 
scale ; hut they were by no means deserving those ex' 
travagant encomiums that were bestowed on them while 
in their pragrcss. Tlie two Inaina are undoubtedly 
planned with great skll!, and cieculcd with excellent 
worlimonship. They arc convenicnll ■'entered fiom 
river, well protected by the guns of the citadel, conu 
nicato witii each other by a stout pair of iron gates, anil 
another jpair connects them witli Uie river. For the i 
curily of ahipping in the winter months these basins a 
admirably adoptaJ ; and the old East India House, 
great quadrangular building, which stands immediately 
between llLom, is weU situated for the reception of mL 
cliandiiC or naval stores ; but iJicy arc mere bosioa, {is 
sesbing uq coiivenieucee whaleier lot file building or i 
pairs of ships. As coriimereial docks they are of cour 
ilerable importance to tho town, and on that aeeou 
solely they escaped demolition, when tho dock yuni, 
whtdi was higher up the river, was dEstroyod. 

This demoUtiun of tiiG naval cstoblisiuuont was car- 
ried into effect in virtue of the lilleenth articlo of tiic 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris the 3Dtb 



May, 1814. By this article, all the ^ip* of wir timi 

Antwerp afloat, and those on tb« stocky wcn-fHo 

those actually belonging to Holland, prior lo its BMrja- 

in the French empire, had been pieo up u ilc 

Prince of Orange, — to be divided, no that bin BMlOm 

tian Majesty should have two thirds, and the DtUdi, ii 

' for Uio albcd powers, the remaining third; tU Ihm 

e stocks to be broken up within a specified lin 

lie slips, <h>ekB, end every thing Umghif to ilc 

arsenal, broken np and destroyed. r'™»..<.— i— 



tish navy. Tbe division was as Ibllowi, vii : 



9 Sail of the line, and 
3 Frigates on tbe stocki,tDbelinikof 
To Ihe Dutch. — 3 Sail of the line, 

5 Frigates ( and, in trust, 
7 Sail of the line. 



THal. 



1 Sailol 






The ordnance stores, guns and anuntmilioa, wen ih 
divided, as well as the timber and otlwr naval tiam, tt 
estimated value of i}[hich czoeeded two nuDkas M- 

Thus perished the dockyards of Antwerp, sUdi Be. 

LBperte had taken so much pain* and speot n lui 

mcmey to eompkite, and which liad oocasioDed m oat 

■ "rcat Britain. 

'ork of destrtiction beine finiabed, it ned k- 

question BB to the dcmolitian of tbe two fv 

basinB, which, however, wcoild havB been no euj mw; 

' lEiwt to luiih HID extent ai would have rmdod iu 

'eparable. It was calculated thai the laigs nfiiia 

IS capable of containing thirU.four sail oflliefa^ud 

B snudler one, fourteen. Tlie repreeentatiosi i it 

jiens, however, in ftvour of their being sufJcHBic 

lin uniDJured, as the receptaclea of their mtiai 

jthipping, and of their vast utility in protecting tbn a 

inter season against the ice, (which, il ■imir.Can 

in such large masses that, herelnibrc, tbai«f 

large dimenatons were generally under the nectsin J 

going up lo the anehoragv in the Rupel btaadi Jh 

river, seven miles above Antwerp,) prevailed; uslitn 

conceded to the town rhat these two fine bauni iu^ 

not be destroyed. 

All the toTtifieatinna, the storeboiues, the nnillim 
ropoJiuube, and other buildings canneeted witii Ibg U' 
yard cf tablishment, were destroyed, but the citaiW n 
(iifiered to remain untouched. Since tbe ciliklisbna 
of Antwerp as o naval port by Bonaparte, nbelMi si 
of the line ond thirteen frigate* bad been put ops k 
stocks ; and between ibur and fivo thoosaad aitifnn^ 
difl'crrnt descriptions were employed in tbe lioctpi^ 
He had computed, a verr littie tune bclbro bis M, U 
ton soil of tlie line might be launched every yar. S 
was boosted ot| as a great fml, that a thir^-sii pf b 
gale liad been completely finished in one montJi. silli tli 
assistance of the galley slaves to saw the timber. Tk 
artificers, ibr tlie most psit, wcro aoldierf, and tbar |M 
I three francs per day. lite timl'r ■■ 

.^ . ^bt by water from the nei^bonriBrf J 

Toumay and Gemappe ; each piece was (UiioBni ■> ■'' 
forest to the shape and purpcae tfar which it m ii^ 
ed. Tlic cannon and hean iron work wcie leil &> 
tiic foundericB of LiegD, To make tliis nivd Btal 
complete, it wa* intended to oonstmct dry docks il i* 
head of the inner or largo basin, the wall of whid, ^ 
that part, slill remains unfiniilied, or rather, U»I if^ 
tbo basin was csiginally left withtHit masrauy. IV i* 
end &Ilof tho tide, which is from fimrtecn to(iil>a<^ 
is highly favooraUe for the (xmstroctien of diy dncl^ ■ 
which, convenient as they are, and ctmaideRd vitt •> * 
iodispepaalJe, there is but me or two, M As nnl. ■ ' 
HtJiond ; the vast cipenM, from tbe nabov ^^^ 
and tbe total want of stone and other Dnkinl " *' 
eoontry, having probably deterred them flwB ■"* * 
dertakings. It is supposed that a doek fati arecy 
of a serenty-lbui gun ebip coold not be ocoMrotM ' 
any part nf Moiland, ix even at Antwerp ibr n i^^' 
one hundred thousand fionnds. 

'I'bo masonry of the two bsfins here aBudal *> ''f! 
fine, the wnlls being five feet ttBck, exehMve of Aen» 
etR. Tbe whole </ the wofbs aieeuted at JM^ V 
the French is said lo . have cost them tm sdB*^ 
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rrhe great object of these two basins .was the security' and take up a residence among them, how very different 



>rthe fleet agamst the^oatin? masses of ice in the rirer 
iuring^ the winter, where it is utterly impracticable for 
argt3 ships, such as those of the line, to remain in any 
ihing' Hke security. 

Before they were ready for the admission of the ships 
that had been built, we understood that twelve sail of the 
line were sent into winter quartet's in the Rupel branch 
oTthe river^ wbere, by due precautions of stockades, &.C., 
they escaped without much damage. But no part of the 
Scheldt aiffords safe anchorage for large vessels in the 
^Mrinter season. 

£Teu the roadstead of Flushing is at all times a wild, 
exposed snchorage for ships, being open entirely to the 
Iiforth Sea, which, in bad weather, rolls in with great im- 
petaoei^. Vast sums of money have been expended at 
that port to render the deftnnve works, as they thought, 
impregnable. The magnitude of our last expedition, 
however, alarmed them ; and it is said that no less than 
five mines were laid, to siting the dykes and inundate 
the place, if they £)und it untenable. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the people of Flasfaiag, we found it more oonve- 
nient to seek, for shelter in the fioompot, and content our. 
selves with the possession of the agreeable capital of the 
island, Middelburg, which was asMiled and taken from 
another quarter. Flushing, however, did not entirely es- 
cape ; wad the inhabitants say that the mischief done to 
them by the English, was not made good aft a lev ex- 
pense than twen^-fbur millkos of franca, or about a mil- 
lion sterling ; which, in its present desoloto and neglected 
condition, may be conaiderod about the purchase money 
of the fee-simple of the town. Still, it was fbrtunaXe to 
have escaped with so little damage ; for when the bom- 
hordment took place, about one hundred and twenty 
hooses were set on fire ; and, on the evacuation of the 
idand, all the public works of Flushing, the arsenal, the 
basin, the ships of war, the careening wharf and pits, and 
the storehouses in the dockyardi^ were either blown up or 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed. The Dutch were, ulti- 
mately, in some d^me, avenged of this work of deisrtruc- 
tion, by the dreadful havoc which the Walcheren fever 
made among our officers and troops. 

The Scheldt, it must be admitted, is a magnificent 
river, and capable of receiving commodious naval estab- 
lishments in various parts oi its course. Terneuse, in- 
deed, on its left bank, nas been considered as preferable 
to Antwerp, in many points of view, fer a naval arsenal ; 
and, among others, on account of its proximity to the 
mouth of the river, and of the depth of water, which is 
sufficient to admit ships of the largest size to lie tliere 
with all their guns and stores on board, ready at any mo- 
ment to put to sea, which is not the case with regard to 
Antwerp. Bonaparte was fully aware of this advantage, 
and had some intention of removing the naval establish, 
ment from Antwerp to Terneuse. A plan to this effect 
was proposed, which he is said to have seized with eager- 
ness ; it contained, among other things, a basin that would 
hold sixty sail of the line, from whence they might put to 
sea at once, fullv equipped in every respect 

Fortunately for the world, and for Great Britain in par- 
ticular, his career was cut short in tliat very portion of 
Europe, where he had long cherished his magnificent 
plans for our destruction ! 

The demolition of Antwerp, and the transfer of ship 
buildinfif, and artificers, and commerce, to the ports of 
HoQand, was pne of the heaviest blows that' could, in re- 
cent times, have been inflicted on the inhabitants of the 
former ; and yet we observed no external symptoms of 
decay in any part of the town ; the houses were all in- 
habited, ai^ kept in high order ; the people bustling and 
cheerihi ; the Bourse duly crowded and noisy ; the shops 
well stocked, and every appearance of an active trade 
carrying on. This city must, indeed, from its advan- 
tageous position, always command a very considerable 
inland trade, independent of what is carried to it by the 
Scheldt ; and, as fiur as appearances went, we certainly 
did not observe any visime signs of poverty among the 
inhflbitants. The markets were most abmidantly sup- 
pfied with all the necessaries of life, and at a cheap rate 
—cheap as compared with the rate of wages, and not 
merely as compared with the prices of similar articles in 
Enffland. The common people are remarkably well 
cloUied; and fi^m their quiet and placid behaviour, a 
ftranger would judge tliem to be contdntcd and happy. 

ft cannot fail to occur to the mind of an Englishman, 
while visiting Antwerp, that if we were to reverse the 
case, and suppose it to have been a port of England which 
had suffered the injury, as well as the indignity, of hav- 
mg one of its princijpal dockyards blown up, and its fleet 
partitioned and carried awa^ chiefly by the aid of that 
very same people who come m shoals to visit the country 



a feeling would have prevailed among, and how very difl 
ferent a reception the destroyers would have experienced 
from our countrymen ! for, although we were the chief 
instigators of the blow that crushed the very sources of 
their prosperity, we did not learn, and certainly did not 
experience, that the citizens of Antwerp ever manifested 
the least ill will or incivility towards the numerous Eng- 
lishmen that havovsince visited tlieir port ; they ascribe, 
as in justice they ought, the whole of their misfortunes 
to the French- 
There are several very fine old buildings in Antwerp, 
of a peculiar style of architecture, and the houses in ge- 
neral exhibit every possible fkncy in the shapes and orna- 
ments of their gable ends, many of which are extremely 
picturesque ; but, with the exception of the churches and 
convents, and the Hotel de ViBe, there are few public 
buildings that deserve much attention. This last men- 
tioned ancient structure is situated in the Grand Place, 
which, however, scarcely deserves the name of a square, 
and is altogether inferior to another adjoining, called the 
Fiace Verty which, from a chufchyard, has been converted 
into a handsome square, planted with trees and fenced in 
by posts of blue stone and iron railing. 

l^ere is something imposing in the architecture, and 
remarkoUe in the general appearanee, of the Hotel de 
Ville ; the central put of the frtmt is cosed entirely with 
variegated marble, and ornamented with statnee. The 
whole fe9ade is little short of 300 feet It was onc6 burnt 
down, and restored, as an inscription tells us, in 1581. 
We were told that the public Ubriuy, within this building, 
was open every day from nine o*clook till four ; but the 
extent and value of its contents were not ascertained by 
us — ^being unable to prevail on a cold phlegmatic Dutch- 
man, the only guardian of the place, to admit us ; so that 
we did not see what little there is to bo seen within this 
externally imposing edifice. 

We were more tortunate, however, in our visit to the 
Museum of Paintings, in the suppressed convent of Re- 
collcts, to which, though shut up nrom the public, during 
the exhibition of pictures by modem artists, we, being 
strangers, found no difficulty of admission. 

in this collection have been brought together many of 
the best pictures which were at one time in tlie several 
churches and convents of the city ; and among them are 
'a few specimens, that may be classed with the most per- 
fect of the numerous pictures painted by Rubens, rhe 
Museum consists of two great rooms. On the right side 
of the first gallery is the celebrated painting of this artist, 
** Christ crucified between the two thieves," universally 
acknowledged as one of the most magnificent specimens 
of art, both in design and execution, and generally es- 
teemed among the first, if not the very first performance 
of Rubens. 

The figure of Christ, ** already dead," is that of a per- 
son who has departed in calm and tranquil repose, free 
from all appearance of convulsive movement, and con- 
trasts finely with the hideous distortions of the features 
of the robber who reproached him, and who is evidently 
writhing with agony ; and as the executioner, with a bar 
of iron, is bredcing his limbs, we see the convulsive 
twitchings of every part of his body, while the blood 
trickles down from the foot he has torn from the cross, to 
which it was nailed. But no pencil, except that of Ru- 
bens, could have painted the heavenly countenance of the 
Magdalen, as she looks at the horseman pointing his 
spear against our Saviour's side. ^ It is,*' says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, " by far the most beautifiil profile 1 ever saw 
of Rubens, or, I think, of any other painter ; the excel- 
lence of its colouring is beyond expression." It would 
occupy too much space to describe the whole of this col- 
lection. 

In the Museum are also several good pictures of Van 
Dyk ; but after the eye has feasted on the brilliant odour- 
ing of Rubens, they appear, to a mere amateur, and not 
one of the cognoscenti, cold and spiritless. There are 
two or three crucifixions by this master, a Pieia, as it is 
called, being the dead Christ on the knee of the Virgin, 
and a few portraits. That, however, in wliich Christ b 
expiring on the Cross, and Catherine of Sienna embracing 
it, while Saint Dominic is standing in an attitude of con- 
templation, is esteemed, as it ought to be, a sublime 
composition, heightened as it is by the dork and agitated 
appearance of the elements in the back ground. This 
picture formerfy belonged to the nuns of the order of St 
Dominic. There is idso a fine portrait by Van Dyk of 
Ca)sar Alexander Scaglia. 

Of artists of less note there are several good pictures, 
— some by Seghers, Jordaens, Old Frank, Martin de Vos, 
Breughel, Pourbus, Coxie, and other Flemish masters. 

Wc had not time, nor, indeed, much inclination, after 



feasting on the rich productions of the old masters in tlie 
two galleries of the Museum, to bestow much attcnticm 
on tlie pictures of living artists which were now exhibiting 
in two other galleries ; in addition to which was a room 
appropriated to statuary figures, at the end of that on the 
lell of the entrance. 

There appeared, however, to be many very respectable 
performances ; and what was sufficiently encouraging to 
the progress of art, the rooms were crowded with specta- 
tors, it is not improbable, from the numerous collections 
that have been made, and ore still making, by individuals, 
that Antwerp is once more likely to become the scat of 
the arts for the encouragement of the painters of the 
Netherlands, The contest will be between this pla^e and 
Brussels ; but the advantage is on the side of Antwerp, 
from its possessing the greatest number, and the finei:t 
specimens of the first artist that adorned his native eoun^ 
try, the celebrated Rubens. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, even if it were not in 
possession of the chif-d'muvrt of this great master, can- 
not fail to invite the curiosity of protestant travellers. 
Our next visit was to this fine building, whcse magnifi- 
cent towers are justly reckoned among the first' which 
exist in the v(prld ; or, more correctly speaking, the tower 
whidi is surmounted by a spire ; for though there are 
two precisely alike, yet only one of them is completed, 
by Imving a iof%y spire rising from its summit, and 
making the whole height to be about four hundred and 
fifty feet, to which may be added fifleen feet m<ve for tbs 
height of the shuA on wliich the cross is placed. It is 
said, indeed, by some of the guide-books to be five hun- 
dred feet The massive tower nlay reduce the oppear- 
ance of its height, and deceive the eye; but it certamly 
does not appear to exoced four hundred feet to the pinna- 
cle of the cross. The spire is light and elegant, and of 
the same doss as that of^ Strasbourg and the Town-hall 
of Brussels. This noble edifice is said to have taken 
nearly a century in omipleting, being commenced under 
the direction of*^ an architect of the name of Appelmons 
in 1422, and finished in 1518. One of the towers is fur- 
nished with a fine set of chimes or carillons, the loseetX 
beU of which is said to weigh sixteen thousand pounds. 

The interior of Notre Damo fully corresponds in gran- 
deur with the exterior. From the great door which is 
between the two towers, or in other words, from the lower 
extremity of the nave to the opposite end, behind the 
great altar, the dimensions oro given as follows i — ^The 
kngth five hundred feet ; the breadth two hundred and 
thirty ; and the height three hundred and sixty feet* Of 
the accuracy of the last dimension there may be some 
doubt ; and the length appears to be somewhat exagge- 
rated. 

The columns which support the arcades ore not to be 
classed^ in point of beauty, with those of York Cathedral, 
nor those even of Westminster Abbey ; but what may be 
wanting in elegance, or grandeur of design, is amply 
compensated by the high <Htler and the. perfect state of 
neatness in which every part of the church is kept, and 
in the beanty of the decorations. The grand alter it a 
chaste piece of architecture, designed by Rubens ; pod 
facing it^ at the lower end of tlie nave, is a portico of 
eight columns, which support the lofl in which the organ 
is placed, equally ohaste and beautiful. 

The pulpit is a fine piece of carved wood, laboriously 
and admirably executed by Verbruggen. It is sapported 
by four figures as large as life, hand-in4iand ; and the 
railing of the steps and other parts are surmounted by • 
birds of various kuids, some of which exist in nature, ana^ 
others are imaginary ; but the whole of the workmanship 
is exquisitely t^utiful. All the confessionals are fronted 
with upright figures of difiercnt characters, and in diffijr- 
ent attitude, all of them highly expressive of the mean- 
ing which the sculptor intended to convey. 

In the several chapels are various pieces of sculpture 
in marble, and paintings by Van Baclcn, Diopenbeok, 
Backer, Otto Venius,and others ; and in one on the rig|it^ 
as we descended from the choir, is a beautiful nieoe of 
sculpture in marble, rspreseiiting Christ crucifiea. But 
the most precious and valuable treasures whicn Notrf 
Dame contains^ are two pictures of Rubens, one of if hick 
is considered as the chef-<Ccnivrt of this great master- 
It is the celebrated ^* Descent frtmi the Cross," which, of 
cH the numerous works of Rubens, maintains the pre- 
eminence. * 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has recorded his disappointment 
on first seeing it — not, however, at the picture itself so- 
much as the manner in v/hich it has been misused by 
clcanuig, botching, and varnishing. ^Tliis is no doult 
true ; but placed where it is, in a very indifferent and 
cross light, it will reouire a skilf'ul and a prai:tised eve to 
detect It He considers the Christ ** as one of the finest 



fijnm that tint wiu invenlad ;" oddiiig, that " the hang- 
inx it the heul on his ihonlikr, and the blling of the 
bo3; on ooe side, give luch an appesrance of the hoavL- 
oesa of death, that oothinif can eiceed iL" He admits, 
likewiM, that two of the three Morya hara moro beauty 
than Rubeni generally bcatoiTBd ou female figures. Jl 
would be ridiculDiu aa well la prcsumpluoiu (o dispute 
the taate and jiidgmont of Sir Joihui Reynolds ; but we 
certainly all agree to g6 much further than this quEilified 
piaise. be has bestowed on this wonderful production, 
and to pronounce that female figure on whose shoulder 
tba RmI oT Christ appears to be restinj;,.lo be posscise<~ 
of ono of the ^eclest and nmst heaTenly coontcnancci 
that ever wai produced by the pencil of man ; and ihi 
young wonuo by her aide, who is looking up to Christ 
with intense aniicty, ns not mucb inferior. 

It was said by eooM Engliih critic, that the woi 
Rubena were hke tiaoders mare*. It ■■ true, t 
aome of his large picture!, such a> the " Rape of tlte So- 
biBea,** and some otben, the female figures are not of the 
most elegant or delicate ahape, or the most lorely fco- 
luies ; but in the figures in the Dicture in question, and 
indeed, in all liisprnluetioasiD the Museum of Antwerp, 
be ha« amply redeemed this fault. 

Tb« grMt maas of li^l iu IhU , 
the white sheet, which. Sir Joahoa says, was a bold at- 
tempt, and which few but Rnbcns would hue ventured 
«n, tot fear oThurting the colour of the Sesfa ; but he doei 
not iMtice, what many will think detracts somewhat from 
tbe dignity and Bolemnity of the subject, the vulgar though 
neural mode in which the figure, leaning over the crcae, 
takes the sheet in his teetli, in order to have both his 
bands at liberty to aasist in lowering down the body. 

On thsleft^the nave of the cathedral, in prooeixUng 
towards the chur, and as a companion to (he " Desoenl," 
is another celebrated pictnre by Rubens, of the " Elcva- 
tioti of the Cross." Thia wt did not aee, a bdder being 
placed BgainM the doors that cononUed it, Ibr the purpose 
of rl ^"i" g the fnmes, and varoiihiDg the outside pic- 
tures, agamst the grand fete that waa to be held at Ant- 
werp the following month, prtpaiatory to which all the 
churches of this city were undergoing the process of 
pointing and cleaning ; but the ]»cture m question is re 
presented by Sir Joshua Reynolds as one of this artist' 
" ba«t and most aniraitod compodtiiTas." On the oul 
side of the wings are painted, " St. Catherine with i 
sword, and St. Elai attended by a female Saint and An- 

The church of St. Jame*, even if it ware not for the 
«l^ridid picture of Rubens, would be of superior in. 
Icreal in every i«spect to tbe Cathedral. It is filled in 
every psrt with well-eucnisd sculpture and psintingi 
oTereat merit, though not of tbe highest class. 

The exterior of St. James's Church is by nb meani 
undeserving of notice. The tower is finely marked by 
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dered by the people of .^ntw«p the very 
It of the kind in all Brabant, and is, at all 
. nnquestiooahly a very fine and fwwerfiil organ i 
yet a regular band of wind aud stringed instruments was 
' itionsd in the organ-loft to assist in the performance. 
Thoj played, as we were told, an overture of Moiarl, 
after which some hght pieces, which did not appear (o 
ictly Boiled to the solemnity of the place ; but the 
evidently was to please the audience, while the 
tiderlji ladies, in particular, were crowding round one 
of the inferior priests to kiss some relic, which he held 
In one hand, and wij^d with a cloth carried in the other 
every kiss that this procioas article, whatever il misbl 
be, received, before it was presenlod to the next. But 
this process went on io rapid succession, while, in the 
mean time, the tin boxes were passing round to Dollecl 
the grotien, cents, at ttufvert, from tbe poor people w 
had ihus been favoured with a holy kiss. On hearii 
the lively music, and the effect it produced, one cou 
not help thinking that Whitfisld was not far wroi 
when he answecMl soma of his flook, who objected 
the introduction of lively tunes into his cbapJ, that be 
did not see why the devil should be allowed to 
away wilh all the good ones, 

Without intending to speak slightingly of any 
eion, which haa for ila abject the adoratiuo uf the 
Deily, or being fastidious aa to the forma """" 
monies which may be thought neceasary I' 
the public mind with the duly and neoessily 
bitng toyelhcr, for tt» purpose of joining in public 
worship ; and fully agreeing with the poet that, 
" Pin iDoda uf Mth 



ife fVom Chelsea Hospital. He was ooa cf lbs am; 

thousand foreigners, who, perlec;ly aMs ts naiguig 

themselves, are mainly supported by Uie bgnnt; i{ 

il would seam bat rcaseaablc.abii 

n the bouse of commou or 

r lialf-pay to offic«ra of ih 

iji, those of the German Legion, many oT wboni in 

'log in the armies of their reapecliis ■Utet.ibnM 

be the first to undergo a reduction, more eqeoilj 

it ia considered that ten shilliiigi on the ccbUhu 

is equivalent to twenty in England. 

The course pursued from Antwerp is dswa lb 
Scheldt, in the first insUnce, aa far aa Ban; ika 
through tbe narrow channel dose to the ed|( oTUa 
extensive ssnd, along the eastern side of SoDlfa Bn» 

b is the Vtrdnaikm, or sunken Itsii; Ik i 
channel of deepest water, which is shallow saga|b, ii ' 
ked off by tall branches of Itecs, egatisi^ 
way, and until tbe fiirtress of Bergen.<f.Bfl 



ticulsT class of architecture, will deservedly attract the 
traveller'a ad mi ration. 

The only other church, worthy of notioe, is that oT 
St. Paul, formerly belonging Ui the Itomlnicans. Ii 
some respects, the ornamental part of tlits church is ns 
inferior to the preceding. Against the oolumns of thi 
nave arc placed the statues of (ha twelve sposttes; sii 
on each side, rather of a coloasal size, but very wel 
eieeuted. The magnificent altar-piece in the choir 
with its marbb columns and rsrious sculpture, is thi 
wotkofVerbruggen, as is slao the marble slatue of St. 
Paul which faces it. 

We happened to visit St. Paul's al the time of high 

mass, and the eflbct was very remarkable. The choi 

separated from the navo aud the side aisles by a sen 

and the high altar is visible only through s great i 

Igh flight of steps te 

«l. The platform belbrc 
t; th« uHgnificenC can- 
in them ; the splendid 
; their activity and rapid 
«ps; the ringing of the 
Mt, seen, as it appeared, 
gh the centre arch, and 
Sower ranged on each 
a scenic represontati 
the pealing organ, 
■ecompantment, wh 
I tfaeyeu dtlhialn. 
congregation, consist 
be greater number, < 
lertained with a coni 
isic in aid of the organ. 



9 slill thought that the eihibition at St. Paul's a 
ared Io outalep the bounds of decorum, by convertii 

10 a display of levity, not to say mockery, what w 
tended to be an act of solemnity. 

Cvelyn speaks with rapture of'^^'doticioua shades ai 
alha of slatcly trees, which render (he fortified wor 
Antwerp one of the sweetest places in Eoropt 
nee his tinid, too, we have heaid of shady walks, ai 
the groves and pleasure -houses within anu without t 
walls; but they have all vaniuhed ; and it will requi 
some yesra longer before the traveller .can apeak wi 
delight on things of this kind. The inflexihle Cam 
vho was intrusted with the defence of the place, laid 
ill^round it bare ; and the young trees, that have since 
lecn planted, are something about the size of those 
vhich ere tntsnded to form the grand mall in the Ro- 
genCs Park, London. 
*"' ~ 'recs, however, have been replanted, and even 
ig generation may perhapa enjoy (he benefit of 
ade. The Quay, at present, seema to be tbe 
beet promenade; and wben these trees have attained 
ten or twelve yeurs' growth, it will then form a band- 
some walk by the side of the Scheldt. 
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Convenient, as well as tbe most 
iding from Antwerp to Rol 
I, which, during the sumi 
daily,at a certain hour, from cither port, rogulnled 
by the slaU of the tide. The soi ' - ■ ■- 
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igera were not far short of a hun 
dred, English, butch, Gennans, Norwegians, and Ameri 
cans; the ladies nearly ae numorous as the gentlemen 
A good substantial dinner was provided at a prici 
reasonable enough ; we had delightful weather, Ihi 
water smooth, svery body in good humour; and Ihi 
navigation among the islands was not only pleasant 
hut nill of interest; the ingenious and laborious worki 
of the industrious Hollanders meeting the eye, in every 
possible contrivance, to save their lands and habitations 
from the inroads of the sea. 

Among the various people of European nations as- 
sembled in the steamer, every person, with tha excep- 
tion of two French ladies, spoke intelligible Englisii. 
The steward had been a priaonor of war in England, 
and entered into the British army; was sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was wounded in a 
skirmish with the Kaffers; and. though young and 
hsollhy, had the good fortune Io enjoy a pension lor 
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the long and narrow channel ef TWa; 
through the Vdk Rak into ihe Flakk« and SiHMi 
Diep. Afler this Ihs staamcr enters anetber aurgi 
channel, more resembling an artificial canal ibiimia 
of Ibc sea, and it cotitinuea nearly of an eqnal Kidlta 
Dordrecht or Dort, being seldom morstliulin 
fil\y to sixty yards wide. It has no visible uliEdil 
mhsnkmenis, bat botii its sidoa, sppsrentlynailnl 
lith the water, are thickly clothed with 1*11 rak 
fet in this narrow channel were lying al osckii 
sng range of square-rigged vessels, Dutch, Amtrim 
..nd Norwegians, at Irasl from two (o four biiidiH 
km s burthen, but opt a singis English shipamosflhe: 
fact that was noticed wilh a sort of (riDBpk,a 
indeed well it might, by a young Amerlon (iOen,ih 
one of the passengers, and who snfiertd tati 
country ships to be passed without calling Ik it 
i<m of the passengers Io the stripes ud sn 
These vessels were laden cbiefly with sUvai. isto; 
tobacco, and othsr articles of American groiltid 

Very little popniation had hitherto beena«iil>| 

the ahores of the islands ; bat on approaching I>>I,lk 
began to change; eoltages and vsTtdiifi ^ 
s kinds skirted (his narrow navigation clatU 
.ter'sedge; and here and there a oeall; fsiiu^ 
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led scene much enlivenrd, tj V) 
nee of some fiAy or sixty wipdnii!h,-(isi 
d up near a hundred, — busily ivhiilin; ncl 
nployed in grinding corn, others in niitef 
kinds of seeds, chiefly rape, for Lliehsil.i>ii 
prepsrstlon of snuff, but by far the |n»: 
in sawing wood. Tha reedy baski oTih 
channel had now given way to little patches nf p* 
groundinffont of Ihese mills, the lower psrt of tW 
were generally very neat inhabited dweUii^; <!> 
routs, and also ths sides of the mills abova tbe ttbhili 
part, ven moatly thatched with reeds. In a reifia' 
manner, and so contrived thol nothing botUie («* 
wHre visible, which gave the appearance of Ibeirbef 
covered with a brown rough coat of sand or pri>bl«hl 
at a little distance Ibis covering rcs'imbled Uis^i^> 
mole. 

No|v also we had on both sides of this anf» 
channel, whicJi from Dort to RoKerdam n»}bc<* 
sidered as tbe united branches of tbe Rhine ai '> 
Meuse, uumsrous smaU establishments Drshlpmil M 
builders, small villages, sod now and (hen a g«llisn> 
house and pleasure grounds. The anflneEce oTw 
two streams at Dort bad considerably enlir{«l Ik 
navigable channel, which here lakes (bs SM* «f Jj* 
.Msas, end retains it till it reaches the era, birmf^ 
passed Rotterdam, DelMiaven. and (he BriUe. ^>«" 
above Rotterdam we observed, among other •l>ff^ 
that were at anchor, one of the most eilnordiimj^ 
it will probably turn out one of the mort ««'*■'»'" 
may be added, dangerous, vessels that e'er ^.'* 
upon (he ocean. A friend of ours had ItMcsr^JI 
go on board; and asoortain the particniars "^ •■ ^ 
and construction. She was a steam t«at,su^^ 
Alias, and intended for Batavis. Her lenftk i«<f' 
two hundred and filly feci, breadth (kirtj-^"* 
and her calcuialed bunhen nine hundred asd ffljj" 
She had three engi^e^ each of one hundred iwtwlg ^' 
four roasts, of which her foremast wis "*~|''jL 
to carry a fore snd aft sail, aquars fcHWA W^ 
sail, and studding-sails. Tha tepaail-jarilmAV ' 
four fbel long) (he otfaei three ma*»««R V*^ 
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with fore -and afl sails, and gaff topsails ; her deck was 
described as rising considerably from the bow and stern 
towards the centre, which gave her the appearance of 
being hogged ; and this, the engineer said« was purposely 
done to enable hor to bear ihd weight of the engines 
without breaking ; bet be expected they would bring 
her deck to a level. It would probably not stop there; 
but rather sink it to an inverted arch, and the ship 
itself to the bottom of the sea, if any person can be 
found ctfretess enough of his lifb to carry her out upon 
that element. She is wall-sided, and appeared to have 
no bearing en the water. The Dutch, having no name 
in their own language for steam, but raik or damp, have 
borrowed one from us, and called this kind of vessel a 
Stoom-boai ; the Germans have named it a Dantf-aehiff. 

On landing on the quay of Rotterdam, we fouod the 
Hotel des Pays-bas, a large and most excellent house, 
completely Aill, which compelled us to take up our 
abode at the New Bath Hotel, a much inferior one on 
the same quay. The house was small and indifferently 
furnished ; but the most essential part, the beds, were 
good, and the linen, both for them and the table, white 
as snow. This article the traveller will find clean and 
neat throughout Holland, Prussia, and the Netherlands. 
And it may here be added, that in no single instance 
were we disgusted or annoyed, notwithstanding the 
heat of the nights, with bug, flea, gnat, or musqulto, in 
any part of our route, with the smgle exception of a 
few small gnats that had entered the open window at 
Antwerp. This is the more surprising, especially in 
Holland, where so much stagnant water prevails. 

The landlord affected a taste ibr pictures, and showed 
us one covered with a curtain in tJie dining room, for 
which, he told us, an Englishman had offered him- ten 
thousand guilders, about 830Z. The subjoct was Sl 
John in the Wilderness, by Muiillo, and he said it was 
out of UiQ Orleans* colleotioo. 

All the luggage of the ninety or a hundred passengers 
was bundled on shore , as fast as it could be ^l out, and 
laid Oil the quaj^ at the same time. The night closing 
in, it was not without •reason that some of the party 
were 4ppi'ehen8ive of the fine opportunity that wcm af. 
forded t^e Dutch porters to take advantage of, and exer- 
cise tiieir thieving propensities, at which, they bad learo* 
ed from Marianne Starke's ** Guide,'* they were uncom- 
monly expert, and likewise much given to imposition. 
It would be but fair on the part of Marianne Starke .(if 
such a person there be), or of her publisher (if it should 
be a nom de guerre), to print in a mste, as an act of im* 
partiality, ami for the benefit of Dutchmen who may 
travel in Eiif Und, the following notification, which ap- 
pears in an English newspaper, that happened to be in 
the steamer : — ** Margate is ver^ full of oom^any, and 
plenty of pickpockets ; thieving is so much the lashion 



herb now, that constables are obliged to be stationed on 
the pier during the time of landii^ the passengers ; and 
it is quite impossible to froquent public places, without 
a protecting guard.** With regard to ourselves, it is but 
justice to say that every article* great and snaall, belong- 
ing to seven persons, was carefully lodged in the hotel, 
though nearly darii^ and that the porters, so far firom 
practising or attempting imposition, left the remunora- 
tion fi>irtheir troub^ entirely to ourselves, only observ- 
ing, with a smile, that it was now kerme$^ or fair time ; 
as much as to say, ** I hope your honours will give us a 
trifle to drink.** When we call to^ind the doily reports 
from the several police offices of thieving, robbing, 
pocket picking, house breaking, and swindling, we have 
not much to boast of English honesty over thai of £6- 
reigners. 

^ ROTTKRDAlf. 

A smooth flowing river, as large as the Thames at 
Westminster, and thrice its depth, bordered on the one 
side opposite to the town with a high g[Keen sloping bank 
planted wi^ trees, and on the town side with a noble, 
uninterrupted quay, of at least three fourths of a mile 
in extent ; and on this quay a long lino of fine old elm 
trees, of some centuries growth, yet still in full vigour, 
-.-such are the objects tlu^t, on approachiag Rotterdam 
by water, first strike the straoger*s eye, and, witli tlie 
several tiers of ships along the wh^e extent of the 
quay, are admirably oaloulated to convey to his mind 
an impression of the weaHh and importance of this com- 
mercial city« 

The name given to this fine quay does not at all cerroB- 
pond with its present descrifption. It is called Boomtjts, 
or *• the Uttle trees,** which, like the «* new streets** of 
our towns, are flneqnsntly among the oldest that are 
Ivund therem. The ** Boom^** are now. fhlly equal in 



size to the largest trees in St James*s Park, having been 
planted in the year 1615. 

It is not very difficult to give a general idea of Rotter- 
dam; but the effect which is altogether produced on a 
stranger, who, for the first time, has visited a Duteh city, 
is not so easily to be conveyed. The ground plan of the 
city is that of a triangle, the base being the quay we 
have mentioned, stretehing along the river, in its whole 
length about a mile and a quarter, according to the plan, 
the central portion of which is the " Boomtjes,** occupy- 
ing, as before said, about three quarters of a mile ; and a 
perpendicular, drawn firom it to the opposite extremity, 
may be somewhat less than a mile. Through the middle 
of most of the streeto runs a straight canal, bordered by 
large, lofty, and healthy trees,— -oaks, elms, and lime 
trees, chiefly the latter ; and all these canals are, or at 
least were, crowded with shipping of every conceivable 
siie and form. They are crossed by numerous draw- 
bridges, which, mixed with the shipping, the trees, and 
the houses, have a very picturesque effect. Between the 
trees and each of the canals is the quay, which is of a 
width sufficient for shipping, landing, and receiving all 
articles of merchandise ; and within the row of trees is 
the paved street for carts, carriages, and horses ; and be- 
tween this again, and extending dose to the fi:t>nts of the 
houses, is a paved footpath of bricli^ or clinkers as they 
are called, set edgdways, which, like our trottoirs, are for 
the sole use of foot passengers, but, unlike ours, are not 
raised above the levd of uie street. It will readily be 
imagined, that in these canal streets, with all the ahipinng, 
there will be an incessant bustle. 

The houses are generally on a large scale, and hofty ; 
in many of the streete they are really elegant But be- 
longing, as they do, diiefly to merchante and tradesmen, 
theu" work-houses or magazines ate sometimes on the 
ground floor, and fi-equenUy extend fiir behind, while the 
omily is contented to inhabit the upper stories. With all 
thii, however, nothing can exceed m cleanliness every 
part of the exterior of those houses. Here we observed, 
as in Antwerp, that the women were constantly employed 
in washing the walls, the doors, the window shutters, and 
windows, by means of small pump engines, or with pails, 
mops, and scrubbing brushes; and, when engaged in this 
operation, they are seldom d^rred fi-om pursuing their 
task of brushing, scrubbing, or dashing water, by the 
heaviest showers of rain that may happen to fiilL in fiict, 
a Dutchman*s house externally is as neat as ^point and 
water can make it ; nor are they less neat and clean in 
the interi<^. "Hie floors, in general, are so rubbed and 
polished as scarcely to allow one to walk upon them with 
sofo^. 

There are three principal canals, or rather, fi-om their 
superior size and opening into the river, are called havens 
or harbonrs. One of these, on the western extremity of 
the city, is named the Leuve hawo, and two others to- 
wards the eastern extremity, the old and new havens. 
They are, strictly speaking, three branches or creeks of 
the Maas, communicating with each other and with the 
various canals which intersect Uie town; thus not only 
aflSwdiag a oonstant- supply of water to the canals, but, 
by the ebbing and flowing of the tide, keeping up a cii^ 
culation ; and, like the arteries of the human bodTt con* 
veying to all &e snialler branches a fireah supply of water, 
and preserving it firom becoming stagnant and putrid. In 
ad(fition to tli& supply firom the Moas, is that df the river 
Rotte, which descends through the very heart of the 
town, contributing its portion to the rofrfenishing of the 
canals. 

The (Ad haven, near the extremity where it joins the 
Maas, is too wide for a drawbridge, and is crossed, there- 
fore, by a flat bottomed boat, which plies as a forry. 

The other havens and the canals have many draw- 
bridges over them; and some have permanent stone piers, 
with openings only in the middle to let the vessels pass 
through with their masts standing. 

It may be observed that, in general, each particular 
species of merehtndise has its appropriate canal and 
quay; and following up this principle^ each of the eight 
or ten market j^aoeshas ite ewn pecuUar articles for sale, 
as the butter market, the cheese market, tiie fish mar- 
ket, &<e. 

It is said that Rotterdam at present contains about 
fifty thousand inhabitants, which is about one third part 
loss than in the days of its prosperity ; and it may be 
doubted whether, vvith afi the appearance <if briskness 
and bustle, it is ittaking much progrees towards the re- 
covery of its' former prosperous state : for though there 
certamly were evident indicatiens of an active commerce 
about the quay?, and the canals and basins were crowded 
with shipping, nioat of them Dutch bottoms, and evi- 
dently, firdm thsir stste of equipment, engagfdi or abdut 



to be engaged, in trade ; yet it was a remark we made, 
in perambulatin£r the town, that none of us had noticed a 
single additional house recently built, or that was build- - 
ing, or even an old one repairing, in any one of the streets; 
and there are certainly not many streete in Rotterdam 
that we did not, in our short stay, visit The same obser- 
vation will apply to the suburbs and their environs, at 
least on the side which fiiccy the direction of Amsterdam. 

In fiict,' Rotterdam, like aU the sea port towns of Hol- 
land, will yet require time to regain its former state of 
activity and prosperity. Before that luckless hour in 
which the sober-minded and calculating Dutehman was 
seized with the fi-enzy of Vri/keid en Otlykheid, — ^Ubcrty 
and equality — ^which ended ip driving away the Oude 
SladthoudeTy and receiving the fraternal embrace of the 
French ; — that is to say, before the year 1793, the number 
of ships that annually cleared out firom Rotterdam is steted 
to have been about one thousand nine hundred ; bora that 
year to 1814, the number had dwindled down to something 
less than two hundred. They have now again gradually 
advanced to about one thousand five hundred ; and when 
they shall have reached that point in the scale, from which 
they descended, the citizens of Rotterdam will probably 
onoe more build new houses, and renovate some' of the 
once splendid establishment«i, particularly those connected 
with tiieir East India trade and possessions, thalt have 
fkUen into decay. 

In the midst of their decreasing prosperity, however, it 
does not appear that any of tiieir chariteble institutions 
have been neg^cted or abridged; and absorbed as th« 
Duteh are generally supposed to be, in the >¥ays and 
means of accumulating *• filthj lucre,** they cannot justly 
he accused of any dismclination to reheve the distresses 
of humanity, or to promote the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of their countrymen. They have Iheir Bible 
Societies and their Missionary Societies ; they have a So 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, instituted for public benefit; 
they have a Philosopliical Society, which tekes the name, 
or rather adopts as its motto, the words **' Variety and 
harmony," — ** Ver$cliiedenheit an Overremiemmiffg ;'•— 
words that, to an ESnglish ear, are not well calculated to 
convey the idea of harmony. But there is still another 
society for experimental philosophy, with a name that al- 
most firightens one to loc^ at, — ** u^oatschap van Protm 
fondervindefyke Wya^ebierte,*^ Ite objecto are highly 
important to society, but to this singular country in par- 
ticular — the improvement of agriculture, navigation, hy- 
draulics, and highways. 

The public bmldings of Rotterdam 'are not particularly 
striking. The porte or gates are among the most remark- 
able. The Exchange is a modem building, with a dome 
in the centre, and a turret at each end. The East India 
House is a large plain building in the <* Boom^es.** The 
Court <^ JustKC is a neat building enough ; and the 
Schieland-huis is, perlmps, the handsomest specimen of 
architecture in Rotterdam. On ite firbnt are several ^• 
lasters crowned Xnth Gninthian capitals, and the pedi- 
ment in the centre is filled with allegorical sculpture. It 
was the house in which the commissioners for the regu- 
lation and management of dykes and canals held ihar 
meetings; and in it were lodged Napoleon and Maria 
liOuisa when, in 1811, they made the tour of H<^Iand. 
The India House and Custom House have nothing re- 
markable in their size or a|^)earanee. 

To almost every house in Rotterdam, and sometimes 
to every window of a house on the first floor, there is 
fixed a single or double looking-glass or reflector, by 
means of \mi<h a person in the room, sitting hefbte the 
window, can see by reflection the whole length of the 
street, the passengen*, the trees, the canal, and the ship- 
ping. When two of these reflectors are placed at right 
angles, and the right angle pointed towards the window, ' 
thus, Al & person within directing the eye to that angle 
will see the whole street both to &e right and to the left. 
In some of the towns of England one may now and* then 
obs^ve one of these reflecting glasses, which is generally 
to be intended to put the inhabitant on hia^ 
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guard against unwelcoltae vbiters, and on that aocoi|nt 
fliey have been whimsically called dnnneraenpet. In Rot-' 
terdam they are universally adopted for the amusemcait 
of the ladi^, more especially those of the upper classes, 
who appear but seldom in the streete. 

We were surprised at first that ^ fow shops were olkw 
served in the principal streets — In several of them none 
whatever, till We were kiformed that m the Hoeg street, 
or High street, there Were nothing but riiops. This«t»sef 
is so for singular^ thst it has no canal in it It ruak in a 
direct lioe east and went, through the town, and tOMif be 
asshniUited to the Strand in London, ^lefore its ifttpmved 
stae, as to length and breadth, and the number of ite 
shops; hvA the houses in general ar« for superior to thoes 
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of tlie old Strand ; and when we puu 

jbond the street nevlj u crowdod and 

tint of Loudon ; but this was probaU; occiuioned by 

beiiif the uinokl &ir or Kcrmes. 

T&iK itreet, BO difierent from Uio reat, wu built on & 
ridge raijcd coiuideraMr above the others while dutqw 
all^i OQ eHhor side boa & regular desc«Dt IVom it. 

Tbe suae kind of rtroet, wc were told, wm to be met 
with in meet of the towns of Holland; «nd, indeed, we 
feond it to be so. Sometimes we were led lo conclude 
that this elevated situation was owin^ to the acciunuktion 
of earth that hod been thrown out in digging iJia caoali 
ia the streets parallel to it. This, however, could not 
have been precisely the cue here. The Unie of lloog 
street was originally tbe dyli or rampart that protected 
tbe old town, to the northward of it, fnua the inmidn- 
tiooa of tlie Moaa, which then washed tbe foot of this 
tamputj and that the whole extent of the (own between 
it and thie Maai, wliich is, in (set, the largest and best 
portion oTRotterdani, standa on ground gaieed &om the 
water, and conaequently much lower than the nmpsrt 
on which the Hoog street is built. 

There is not muisb in Rotterdam, after the first sight 
of it, to attract the travDllcr's attention. Tbe chur(£ee 
in Holland have little to recommend them ; for here, ae 
in all eanntiies where the reformed religion took root 
and expelled Catholicism, the churches were stripped of 
>U thair statues, pictures, and other decorations that were 
iBofiuely lavished cm tbem b; tboir tbrmer poauasors. 
The old Romish cathedral, at the upper part of Rotter- 
dam, is a fine lofty building, having a remarkably large 
■qnaro tower, with bold projectiona, the picturesque efiecl 
of which is increased by its unfinished state, the top ap- 
pearing lo be in a ruinous and crumbling oondition. In- 
ternally, with the oiception of a lew monuments, there 
is Uttle beyond tbe magnitude of the building itself to 
Mtract notice. The chiur is fenced off from the great 
aisle by a screen of brcmie railing. The high altar, with 
its former omameats, its sculptures and paintings '' 
saints and angels, haa wholly msappeared ; and a pli 



amination and confirmation of oteohumens. 

To compensate in some degree for the absence of orna- 
ment, an organ has recently been oonipleted, which may 
be classed among the first initramenis of the kind fiir 
power snd tone ^t ore any where to be met with. Tlie 
gentleman who happened to be in the churcdi when we 
visited it, and who was one of its deacons or elders, as- 
sured us that it contained five thoasand five hundred 
npesi that the large diapascm pipe was thirty-two ftet 
iug|h, and sixteen inches square. 

The height of the eeiiing he said woa two hundred 
feet; deduct from tills the height of the porticn or c^olon- 
Hide on which the organ stands, and the height of the 
Ornament imtween its sucnmit and the cniliog, wbic^ to- 
gsthar did not appear to exceed iiAy feet, and there re- 
maina one hundred and fifty feet fi>r tbe height of the 
organ ; it did not, however, appeal so high. It requires 
three pair of baUowa to aUpply it with wind. This gen- 
tleoun sent for the organist, who played with several 
stops ; s«nu of the tones were so deep and powerful ae 
to shoka the floor. The human voioe stop plays sweetly, 
and in a chorus the tenor and treble ore peculiarly soil 
and mclodioDsi sod ws imagined the resemblance of the 
sotmds to tboae of human Totcos to be very striking. 
The Haarlem organ has generally been mentioned as 
tbe laivsst in the woiU, but we were assured tfaot this 
of St. Lawraoca was very Donsidcrably larger and more 
powetluL 

Erer^ stTMnger, who takes up hii ^xide in Rotterdam, 
thinks it right to pcy a visit to the ststue of Erasmus, 
cnoled in the frost market iriao^ on tbe centre of 
arcbcd bridge, and looking down the oonol. It is . 
faloDie and almost block ; but we were told that for some 
tamo after it was first put u^, it was the custom lo make 
it undergo an annual scourmg, till it was quite bright, 
and that the practioe was only discontinued on Ijuise 
who had the charge of it being satisfied that by sncb a 
prooess they were destroying the beauty of the work- 
manshlp and altering tbe leabiree. The figure appean 
intent on a book which be txdds open in both hands ; it 
i m i r iM H s ai» with the idea of a sobsr, sedate pemon, 
just M that oet tad altitude which best wodd beoome 
tbi obaraom *f th*t gnat man which it was intended 
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beyond the precincts (^ his own coontry ; aiul be there- 
fore (ransUled it into Latin and Greek terms of oognote 
signification, and coUed himself Desidorius Erasmus. 
We did not perceive that there was any thing remarkable 
in the executjon, either of tbe head and features, or of tl>e 
drapery; we thought it above raediocri^, but bi below 
wiiat Chantry and Westmacott, Batky blA mauj othecs 
at home have eiai^nted. 

Not for from henoe, in a narrow street withont a Caool, 
stands the cathedral, which leads to the small bouse in 
which this leorned man lived, and in a niche bMween 
two windows in the upper tier, there is also pUoed a 
small statue of him, under which is this inscription. 
Hoc ell pama dsniiu, tnc^viu* ftia natui finwnus. But, 
alas ! to what vile uses may men's houses, as well as their 
bodies, be turn^ I — this humble dwdling of Erasmus is 
converted into a gin shop. 

The stork, in its annual visits, for it is a bird of pas- 
sage, is never molested in Holland. It, thsretbre, does 
not scruple to build-its nest on the tops of trees in the 
midst of towns snd villages, on the towers of churches, 
and even on tbe chiomcy tops. In our rambles tiuvugb 
the streets, some of our party haji^iened to obssrve a flock 
of these birds wlieeling high in the air over our heads, 
when a Dutch gentleman told as thst, cm the following 
day or tbe day afker, Ihej would certainly take theu 
leave of HcJkuid, b«ng congregated for (bea departure : 
he said it had long been remarked that these creatum 
knew precisely, and strictly kept, their appointed days of 
arrival and departure in and fi'om Holland, which were 
ibout the middle of February and tbe middle of Augnst, 
within a very tbw da^ more or ten. This is, in ihct, 

i'ust what has been said of this bird in daya of old, as we 
earn fiom the book of Job, " Tbe stork in tbe heavens 
hath its appointed times." It is not eiactlv known lo 
what ports of the world they migrate from the northern 
portion of Europe ; but thev ore oommoo to Egyi«, Pa- 
lestine, Barbory, and the pUins of Northern A&ica ; — 
why then; it may be uked, do tbey leave the food thej 
seem most to delight in — such ss siakcs, Iroga, reptiles, 
and insects — just at the time when they most abound? — 
and proceed to the« sandy and barren countries, wbere, 
it ia true, snakes and lizards, and a few venomous rep- 
tiles may bt equally plentiful, but are, perhaps, the only 
kind of biod which Holland afiords. Perhaps they may be 
possessed of delicate smetites similar to our own, and 
have diaoovend that, like eome of oui Urds and fiahw, 
these aquatic animab of OjDand are ootof SAosao in the 
middle of August llie truth is, we know bnt little of 

'eir migration. 

FoTtmutelj Ibr the stork, it is held as a aw 
not only by the Dutdb and Ehmea, but also in Asia and 
Africa ; fer difierent reascoa, perhaps, in these diArent 
regions. In Holland, not so much for any service it may 
bo supposed to render, in cleaning their dykes and ditdies, 

"or the Dutch have no dislike whatever to ftogSf — but 
accnunt of tbe alleged filial afiectioti of ths young 
birds fbr their p«mfl& This trait was so well known '- 
the ancients, that (he stork became an emUcm of ££._ 
piety; its English Dome, indeed, is taken fiomtbs Greek, 
■nd signifies natural affitctioB. 

' Danish anthor sajs that when the st(»hs fint saaka 
appearance in early spring, nothing is nxve com. 
tlum to see many (^ the old birds, tinsd and feeble 
vrith thar long flight, si^iported occasionally on the 
backs of the yoong <mea ; and the peasants have no doubt 
that they are laid carefUUj in those very oasta, in which 
the year betbre these young imes hod been nnrtnrscL 
'Hiiu says the poet,— 

Themorli'saB einblem of iimplsiy; 
Decaon when an has seised ond made bis i 
CbIIi fbr fllfbt, ttas (rtisrul juiua one uhea 
His DiDtlwr on JiUbick, provides her Coui, 

ETsiMWHAlldaj." 



sedate people, bnt they have also a great ^Bal of dry hu- 
mour and droUer; abont them, that is sometimes exceod- 
ingly amusing ; and no people in the world are miae 
fond of social intcrconrsc thnn they arc On every side 
of tbe city of Rotterdam ore toa-gardais, and houses of 
entertainment, wbera the citiiens meet lo e~"~ ''' 
selves with various kinds of gamss, drinking 

'— "— —' snoking thsir pipes. TMy hare also 

id Almacka in Ue sufaarfas, snd what is 
asukes ths soci^tiM already inentianed, tbey 

literature and tlie fine arts, lliere is also a botanical 
garden, which we regretted not havinc lime to visib 
TIm kermes. or uunal &ir, lo wtedi people of bU de* 






'er* Ibinf ; qo ni 
lo lay gnat di^a 
soco finnil ikita i 



scriptiims liisort fiom diSerent put* if lb owtn ^ 

held at this time in various perls if Ihsdu: ajtu 
wider streets were filled With boMbs for thtnkgfin. 
kels a^d children's toys, cakes, and p m is il wai, witil 
manner of eating and drinking, lossmg gf puabs, i^ 
the same kind ol exhibitions ajid amnsemsiils m m ni 
in one of our own country &irs of the beUerkiiid 

This annual festival hod just cmuDcead mum, 
rived, and was to continue a iiirtnighL All ww dis. 
Adness and bustle ; but neither noise, nor tarnitt, nr 
drunkenness inconmioded the tohabitaiiisialknrhn 
or the passengtos in the streets. It was dnolBi 
quiet humour, and composed drotleiy. 

We found soma difficulty in getting uhmttmctliik 
dock.yaid. It was necessary, we wen taU at Ibr m 
to have an order or a recommendation frem ■(■ ■. 
speclable inhabilani ; but as tbe dock-yirdvu sttM 
at the extremity of the town, and our time vii praar 
we desired the porter tu lake our cards to the &hf ft 
Naght, or rear-admiral, who was acting u the tma 
sioner, and whose name was Do Reus. " 
gave an order that we should 
the officer who attended 
a special mark of favou 

" seeing every thing" was in fiict to see very httk >st 
seeing. It consiiiled cliiefl; of three a^Mi, lU 
seemed to be considered as tlie only "lions" that cntk 
interesting to a landsman, and the tmly ones Aon ■ 
strangers, though H ia more than [nobable tlm a 
nothing more to be seen than tbe nakednea of Ik la 

first, there was tbe arniou^, in which Iks oiaiiA 
pikes, swords, pistols, snd afl the <ABiiuie nofm 
except tbe great guns, used in ahipa cf war, oeljfli 
bright order, and tastefiillj enon^ arranged TlKja 
oonttined in two small ro(»ns, and could nM,itticis4 
be more than sufficient Tar the supply of fin tr aid 
of the line. ■ 

The second <d>ject of exhibition was a new ietia 
lying afloat in a canal, that was housed iiiia,Ua- 
tvessly Ibr thense of hu majesty, and intendc^aiMj 
himself and iamily betwMo the Hague and hak* 
any other part rrf" his dominions t i ' a t ei s w l k; lin ■ 
canab ; though it is probable they will bdcd [in f h 
navigatico of tbe latter l:y steam on eipenBi^ il 
havoc and destruction which the waves, ruKd If k 
paddle-wheels, will occasian lo tbe eartbcD luiki. Tk 
ten^ of this vessel meBsnml 135 iect; 
enginesof 35 horse power each, llieeinmi , 
and the rigging that supports it, the railinff thsl nw i!^ 
ndes, uid every thmg on deck thst isDHtttix"' 
copper, ke^ bright by constant scouring lai M% 
which, in this damp dimstc, an4 not the tntofilp 



ibio al 

ons. The sides are painted green, an 

green and gold, liigfily ornamented . 

sculpture, covered with gilding. Even tbe rvlila ii^ 
down to the water's edge. The cabins ace nstlj W 
np, and lined with mahogany. Tlie kingindqwi^ 
e«ch a bed-romn. There arc bed [dacea its- ^!» 
Uemen atteoduibs and for two maids of bcsKor- 

Tbe third "lien'* waaa twenty-oared barg^rf'kn 
fU model, hniti also flw the nse of ths ktatt. Vm^ 

nficcnt boat is sizty4bar fest kng, v^at&Sj f^* 

)lue snd gold. On the prow, which prajeiii matnUl 
beyond lira out-water, is the figure of neptmie.villl' 
trident, sittiiig in a splendid car, drawn bf IbarlnM 
exceedingly well e«md, and richly gilt; Ihi "k** 
the carved vrorit on this boive, and the stiaii**^ 
indeed fki superior to any of those guilt iig|U''"* 
which we sometimes see stuck imdcs U» boMfnli'* 

■Re boildos of our dock-yards m fad sihiiil tW ^ 

Btt of carving wood in ship building has rf klr t^ 

been lost With the Dutch it is kept as s aefBRliki" 

and in each oftheir yardais a cairer^dnp' ..■ 

We nazt visited eonw of their ttanhmma, «W* 

srenot munsive, hot tbey wstencsi^l^ 

<r was scanty, and mostly ftshiooeJ, ■> ■■*' 

ivere lold, it is br™"** ■•"- <>- ™d- 

ity-tbur gun ship, 



for ber frame. Tbe rotrf* 
balll very much resembled 

boen oQwimwwIwI «s an iiii{ 
Itedar ft seeDod roof ww 
oiki ttoder a third, ona of tli 
new frigate had a .romut i 
Sir Robert Sappinn wm m 
tbe DoMb, bat wbiolwtln 
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' ami porpoBM, he has reooQverted almost to equare plies, 
retemng, .howevejr, the principle of upright timbers, 
which by giving strength constitutes its greatest merit 
The Dutch frigate^s stern was certainlj round with apro- 

^ jeetioD in the centre, Uke one of those sentry boxes some. 
^ ^nMMi leen in the angle of a bastionf and which serves 
in the ship as the substitute for a quarter gallery. 
The opening between the timbers of this frigate were 

'^ filled in, so as to make the hull one solid masst and the 
builder took care to observe, as if i( was something new, 
that if a plank diould starti there would be no danger of 

^ the ship sinking. We did not go into the hold, but our 
oondtictor said that she was strengthened with diagonal 

^ braces, and that all her bolts below the water line were of 

- copper. They also made use of straight timbers, and the 
fiittocks of the ribs had. square heads and heels fitstened 
by cogues. In short it appeared to us that the whole of 
8eiming*s inventions had been adopted in the dock-yard 
of Kotterdam ; and so satisfied were thej of the utility 

>• of roo&, that all the small craft even were building under 
^- cover. 

The timber, made use of in the dock-yard of this place, 
:• is brought by water from various ^laits ot the Netherlands, 
. uid is squared, and mostly fiishumed in the forests, but 

- being used without a proper degree of seasoning, the 
ships are not of long duration. This was particularly 

r . the case with those buih under Bonapa r te's reign, at 
: : Antwerp, ooe half of them beinf rotten without ever 
' . going to sea« and neariy useless ai the end of five or dx 
'J' Tears. In &Gt all the Grerman timber is light and porous, 
:. m comparison with our best Suflfdk oak, and liable to 
h that speedy species of decay which has been eafied, im- 
\K properly enough, the dry-rot 

•:- One would be led to conclude, that the Dutch most 
: . ezperienoe a consideraUe degree of inconvenience from 

- the want of dry docks, thoi^gh th^ seem not to feel it 
In our dock-yards, they are so common, that the bottom 

,;. of a gun-brig or a cutter cannot be looked at, without 
«; their aaaiwtanrr. When the Dutch have occasion to ez- 
^ amine the bottoms of tlieir largest ships, the operation of 
^ heaving them down, while afloat, is rssorted to, by means 
y of careening" pits, in which iha necessary blocks and 
purchases for the purpose are placed. It is, however, but 
, an awkward process, when perfi>rmed on large ships of 
^. war, and noE without considerable danger, Imt it is re- 
^ sorted to in pxe£brence to the certainty of mcurring a large 
\ expenditure fix the oonstruction of a dry dock, especiafiy 
^ in a country where the foundations are bad, and no ma- 
^ terials to be had, except what must be imported finoro 
other countries at a great expense. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM ROTTERDAM TO AMSTERDAM. 

There are two methods of making the ioumey fitim 

'; Rotterdam to Amsterdam, as there are, indsed, between 

' almoet everytwo towns throughout Holland,-— 4>y land and 

by water* jThe latter is the most common, and most easy 

and oonvenieiit, as well as b^ much the cheapest, but is 

flonewbat sio-wer than postug; the trecksehoyt going 

barely at the rate of four miles an hour, while post horses, 

cr others hired for the journey, wiU make good a little 

more than fiv^e miles an hour. The distance in either 

way, in the present case, is ncfu*!^ the same, as the stra^ht 

line of road generally accompanies, in a parallel direction, 

the straight ccanal, and in most parts of it has a straight 

row of trees oo each side ; every thing in Holland, where 

it can conTonlently be done, bein^ lud out vrith a line. 

Tfao trifling difference, however, m point of speed is not 

the only objection which a stranger, desirous of seeing 

the c€>iintry« will make to the vrater conveyance. The 

banke of the oanal aro sometimes so high tnat the view 

is intercepted by them, and confined to the line of the 

canaL 'We, therefi>re, hired a fixir wheeled carriage, 

knovm in Holland by the name of ckar^aJbanr^ which, 

with its three cross seats, we found to be sufficiently 

roomy to Im^, without inconvenience^ six persons and 

their luffgaiT^, besides ,a servant on the dickey. In this 

viehicle uie owner agreed to carry us to Amsterdam in 

t«ro days ; and for tlra hire of this, with two h^ses, the 

amnmx ftoding^ them, and paying the driver, we were 

charged forty-eight guildm at florins (four pounds 

fltarliBg*) the disfanne being about fi^ miles, or a little 



On the 11th d'August, about noon, we left Rotterdam. 
The road, as i^e afterwards found to be common through- 
oat HoUand* was paved with a particular kind of brick, 
eaJlod a idinker, set closely on edge, very neatly fitted 
log^ether* and as level as a bowling green. 

Afler running for tome distance along (he side of tiic 



canal, the road branclied ofi*, and here commenced a con- 
tinued succession of neat, and sometimes very handsiHEne 
villas on both sides, and at no great distance from it 
Hero and thero an elegant chateau occurred, surrounded 
by an extensive domain, well plontod with patches of 
trees, but generally in straight lines ; and for the most 
part the maiiffion was approaciied through a grand 
avenue. The boundaries also of these large estates aro 
frequently terminated by avenues of trees, each row be- 
longing to separate proprietors ; but the division of pro- 
perty is mostly marked by a dyke and a ditch. Most of 
these country houses, whether large or small, have a ditch 
of stagnant water dividing the little front garden from 
the road ; and close to this ditch, generally indeed rising- 
out of it, and not unfr^ucntly bestriding it) is sure to be 
found a small building, square or octagonal, called a 
lualJiuiSy or pleasure house, with a window in each side, 
commanding a compfete view of the road. These little 
buildings or pleasure houses are so very numerous as to 
form a characteristic foaturo of this part of the country. 
They occur, indeed, as we afterwards found, by the sides 
of the roads throughout South Holland. In the summer 
and aniumn evenings they aro the common rosort of 
families, whero the men enjoy their pipes with beer or 
wine, and the females sip their tea; and both derive 
amusement in observing and conversing with the pas- 
jKngers on the road. In any other country, these would 
be considered as just the seasons of the yoar, and the 
time of the day, wheii these ditch-bestriding pleasuro 
houses would be shunned, the efif uvia firom the stagnsnt 
water being then strongest, and the frogs, which aro 
every where serai skipping about, most Hroly and noisy. 
But the same vitiated taste, viHbich has seWqted the ditch 
for the site of the pleasuro house, may deem the croaking 
of the fit>g, when in fiill song, just as melodious to their 
ears, as the note of the nightingale is to their moro 
southern neighbours. 

As thero is no want of water in any part of Holland, 
tlie flower-gardens attached to these villas have generally 
a fish-pond in somd part of them, and when they happen 
to fiice the road, the pkasnre-house is frequently pUced 
on a hillock in the middle of the garden, and is accessi- 
ble only by a bridge or a flight of steps. Each villa has 
its name, or some motto inscribed over the gateway, the 
choice of which is generally meant to bespeak content 
and comfort on the part of the owner, and they afford a 
source of amusement to the stranger as he passes along. 
Thus, among others, we read, ** Lust en rust," Pleasure 
and ease ; "Wei to vrede," Well contented ; " JVfyn ge^ 
negentheid is voldoen,** My desiro b satisfied ; " Bfyn 
lust en leven," My pleasuro and lifo ; " Niet xoo guaalyk,** 
Not BO bed; " Gerustelyk en wel to vrode,** Tranquil and 
content; ^ Vriendschap en gexelschap,*' Friendriiip and 
sociability • ** Het vermaak is in*t bovenieren,** l^ero is 
pleasure m gardening. And over the entranoe to one of 
the tea*gar£ns, near' Rotterdam, was inscribed, **Het 
vleesch pottea van Egypte.^ Some of the larger gardens 
abounds with fruits and vegetables, and beds and borders 
of flowering shrubs and pluits aro laid out in all the gro- 
tesque shapes that can be imagined. It must be confoss- 
ed, however, that an air. of eomfoct presides over these 
villas. Most of the dwelling-hoiiMes aro gaily painted us 
lively colours, all the offices and outhouses aro kept in 
neat order, while the verdant meadows aro covered with 
the finest cattle, mostly speckled brown and white. 

At the distance of about eight miles from Rotterdam 
is the ancient town of Delft, once fiiraous for its vrooUen 
manufiMJtnres, and moro e^ecialhr its pottery ware, 
which empfeyed many thousands of its inhabitants, and 
which was known under the name of Delft-waro all over 
Europe ; but the superior and cheaper article, manufiie. 
tured bv Wedgwood, gave a death-blow to the potteries 
of Delft, which can scarcely now. be said to exist. The 
traveller will observe, in passing throu^ this town, a fine 
old Gothic church, and also one of a moro recent date, 
with a lofty spire ; but as they were said to contain only 
monuments of the family of the house of Orange, of Gro- 
tius and Van Tromp, and that there was little worth see- 
ing in the town, we did not stop ; but in passing through 
a spacious market-place, we could observe a copious sup- 
ply of fine vegetables and the common firuits of the coun- 
try. The streets and houses appeared to be kept in neat 
and dean order, but the town wore a dull aspect, the 
moro so, perhaps, after jutft leaving the bustle of Rotter- 
dam. The whole country around Delft, with the excep. 
tion of some contigfuous gardens and potato beds, con- 
sisted of rich pasturage,^and a great number of very fine 
cattle were grazing in the meadows. No appearance of 
tiUage, except smul patches of stubble here and there, 
and a few endosures of clover. 

The sam9 kind of vi^as, parks, and gardens, as those 



we had passed ooniiuoed from Delft to the Hagi», whidi 
is not above five or six miles. Two or three villages oc- 
cur on the .road, one of which is Ryswick, of no other 
note than being the place whero a treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1697. 



THX BAGUK. 

The Hague ii a well-built, handsome, and clean tovm, 
said to contain thir^-five thousand inhabitants. In pass- 
ing through the streets thero b neither crowd nor bustle; 
but one sees an evident appearance of fashion among the 
inhabitants, which is not to be observed in the commercial 
and manufacturing tovms of Holland. This, indeed, was 
the case even under the old regime, when the Stadtholder 
used to pass many months of the year at the Hague ; and 
it has become a still moro ftshionable residence since the 
Restoratioii, and the conversion of the republic into a 
monarchy, the presence of the royal family always draw- 
ing after it a multitude of employ^, fcffeign and domestic 

It is now the residence, in altornate years, of the king 
of the Netherlands ; and the States-general hold their 
meetings during that residence in the halls appended to 
the old palace, near the Yyver-berg, or Fish-pond hiD, at 
the upper or northern end of the town, which, of course, 
is the foshioBable quarter. Here, too, is the Hotel de 
Ville, or Town-hall. In this neighbourhood the housed 
are geserally elegant, and the adjoining country as bcau- 
tifrd as a flat and even country can be made. Close to 
this quarter is tbo deer park, a small meadow, with a 
wood behhsd it. Through this wood is the public road 
which leads to Lcydcn, and passes cSose to the ** House 
in the Wood,** whidi belonged to the princess Amelia de 
Sdms, and is now tlie occasional residence of the king of 
the Netherlands, or some part of his fiiroily. It is a neat 
pavilion^ but not deserving the name of a palace. It once 
contained some good pictures ; but little is now left within 
it worthy of attention 6X<iept the ceiling of the saloon, 
part of which was painted by Rubens. 

It is protended that in this wood are oak trees of five 
hundred years' growth ; but we saw none flbat, in E!ng- 
laod, would not attain the siae of the largest at most \a 
one hundred and twenty years. Some of these, however, 
and the beeches and lindens, are of a respectable size and 
healthy (bliage. Our time would not permit us to visit 
the pudJio library nor the museum, which we regretted 
the less, having understood that the best pictures had 
been removed to Amsterdam, and that those that remain- 
ed were moedy the work of Dutch artists, and by no 
means of the first dans; but the celebrated ** Ox*' of Pot- 
ter still mnains at the Hague. We therefore pushed on 
fer Leyden, the distance being about eight miles. ^ 

Be3rond the Hague the estates of the nobility and gen- 
try aro on a larger scale than ony we had yet met with ; 
and of course the smaller villas and the lust-houses wero 
less ftequent Many parts of the road reminded us of 
£n|rland, the grounds being broken by coppice-wood, in 
which, when cut down, the young standard trees were 
left growing; and there was in places some little in- 
eqoanty of surfece— something that might be said to ap- 
proach the site of a hilt. The mansions gencraUv stood 
at the head of one of the long avenues which run through 
the domains ; and those avenues which led to no house, 
fit>m their length and levd surface, were interminable to 
the eye. 

Leyden is a very fine town, situatc«I on that branch ef 
the Rhine, which alone carries with it its name to the 
sea, and which surrounds the town, supplying its numer- 
ous canals with water. The Rhinland tiirongh which it 
flows is esteemed the garden of Holland. iTiere is no 
doubt of the Romans having had a station on the spot 
where Leyden stands; as several Roman antiquities 
have been fiiund, and the remains of an old castle still 
exist on a mound in the middle of the town, supposed 
to be of Roman structure, though the prevailing opinion 
seems to be that friis hurft as it is called, was built by 
Hengist, after his return from his conquest in Britain. 

Leyden made a glorious stand in opposing the Spaniards 
under Baldis, when he laid siege to it in 1574, on which 
occasion six thousand of its inhabitants are said to have 
perished by fiunine, disease, and the sword. The devotion 
of the citizens, on the above occasion, procured from 
Prince William of Holland, who relived the place, the 
highest praise, and, what was of more importance, funds 
for the establishment of an university, wliich is deservedly 
esteemed among the best disciplined and the best regu- 
lated school for the classics, law, medicine, and divinity, 
on the whok continent. 

They were just now employed in adding considerably 
to the buildings of the University, the nttm£:r of students, . 
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which g^cmeraUy amounted to about three hundred, hav- 
tag increaaed to five hundred within the last three years. 
Attached to the University is a moseum of natural his- 
tory and comparative anatomy, beautifiilly and scientifi- 
cally arrange^], and 9. library of fifty thousand volumes. 
To the museum has recentiy been added the splendid 
collection of birds belonging to Mr. Temmink of Amster- 
dam, the produce chiefly of Java and the other oriental 
possessions of the Dutch ; and Professor L^won is pro- 
bably the first ornithologist in Europe. 

The botanical .garden does credit to all who belong to 
it, being kept in uie highest possible order. The walks 
are beautiAil, and without a pebble : they are covered 
with a mixture of peat earth and the spent dust of tan* 
ners* oak bark. The garden is tastefully laid out in dumpa 
of shrubbery in various forms, round which, on borders;, 
are the various plants, named and numbered according 
to the system ot Jussieu. 'Hie whole extent is sevei^ 
acres, four of which have been added only a ^w years 
ago, and laid out in good taste by the late Professor Brug- 
man as a garden for the reception of medicinal plants, and 
for the use of the medical students. Among the hot^ 
house plants we saw a date palm with finit upon it, which 
the gardener said had been there two hundred years. 

It may be questioned whether the botanical garden of 
Leyden and the museum are not superior to the Jardin 
des PUntes and its museum in Paris. Taken altogether, 
we were of opinion that they had a decided preference, 
though they wanted the attraction of living animals, of 
the'infiuence of which we have had experience in the 
multitudes that flock to the zoological gardens of London. 

Near the University a large open space, planted with 
trees, serves as a promenade fm the inhabitants. It seems 
that this place was once colored with good houses, which 
were destroyed in 1807 by the explosion of a vessel laden 
with gunpowder, when more than one hundred and fifty 
persons, and, among others, the two OTofessors, Luzao 
and Kluit, perished under their ruins. No stronger proof 
is wanting of the decay of the trade and manufi^ures of 
Leyden than that of converting the ground, where some 
of the best houses stood wh^i me accident happened, and 
which is the most agreeable part of the town, intoameie 
promenade, instead of replacmg them by others. In all 
our walks we did not observe a single new house build- 
ing ; and, in fiu^t, we were given to understand that the 
population had decreased a full fourth part of what it was 
m the days of its prosperity. 

It is a conunon observation that the High shreet of Ox- 
ford may be reckoned amonz the finest in Europe ; but 
striking as it is, those who hold this opinion can know 
very little of Europe. Without going fiirther, we may 
observe that the Breede oit^eei or Broaul street of Leyden, 
thoug:h fiir fi-om being one of the finest in Europe, is 
superior, in some respects, to that of Oxford. In the first 
place, it is much wider, and at leart three times the 
length ; and« contrary to the usual practice of laying out 
streets by the Dutch, it has the same gently-windmg turn, 
but wants the gradual ascent, which c<xitribntes so much 
to the beauty of the High street of Oxford. The houses 
in that of Leyden are generally superior and more pic- 
turesque ; and though Uie number of colleges of ancient 
architecture, with their turrets, towers, and spires, in 
Oxford, exceed the number of puUic buildings in the 
Broad street of Leyden, there is one at least that will bear 
comparison with the most picturesque college in High 
street This is the old Hotel de Ville, built, as ^>pears 
by an inscription in fi>ont, in the year 1574. It has a tall 
spire, somewhat remarkable in its architecture, and not 
inelegant It is built with a dark blue stone, which has 
the appearance of block marble, and its prominent paxts 
are tipped with gilding. The body of the building has 
nearly thirty windows on a Une in ft-ont, three pediments 
or gables highly ornamented, a handsome balustrade, 
surmounted by a ridge of stone globes, and the wh<de 
front of this remarkable piece of architecture may be said 
to be 

" With gllst*nlnf spires and pinnacles aHorn'd/* 

The ground-floor of this town-house is appropriated as a 
market for butcher8*-meat, but no appearance of it is visi- 
ble from'tlie street This is also the case, as we after- 
twards found, under the old Hotel de Ville at Bruges. 
Nothing can exceed the cleanliness of Leyden in all its 
streets, whether those with or those without canals. The 
former, with their quays, are particularly neat ; and as 
there is little trade, and, of course, few shipping that 
carry masts, the bridges are mostly of stone, of which 
they pretend to say there are not fewer than one hundred 
and My. 

We paid a visit to the ancient church of St Peter, 
wlitipb was built in 1321. It is not only ^e lajg^ in the 



town, but by &r the best specimen in the style of Gothic 
architecture, perhaps, in all Holland; and the inhabitants 
persuade themselves it is also the first in point of decora- 
tions and magnificence. As in all the reformed churches, 
so 'in this, the Iconoclafts have left nothing of ornamental 
sculpture remaining that formerly belonged to it, and 
have substituted only a few monuments in its place. One 
of these, erected to the memory of the celebrated Boer- 
haave, is carefully pointed out to strangers. It is an urn, 
supported on a pedestal of black marMe, having on the 
fK)nt a medallion bearing the bust of the deceased with 
this inscription:— 

*' Simplex tlgilluin veri.** 

And below if is the following :^- 

** Salutifero Boerhavii genio ncnim." 

There are several other monuments of distinguished 
professors of the University, but none that are calculated 
to attract much attention. The choir, as usual, is screened 
off by a railing of bronze, and stripped of all its former 
Romanist decorations. 

The environs of Leyden are extremely beautiful, and 
the whole country around is studded with villas, gardens, 
and pleasure-houses, standing, as usual, over ditches or 
in the middle of ponds. The most frequented, and, in- 
deed, the most delightful promenade, shaded by a doublle 
row of trees, is wiuout the walls, and close by the side 
of that branch of the Rhine which waters and surrounds 
the town. Tius |^ntly-moving streaip — so gentle that its 
current is scarcely perceptible — ^may here be about fh>m 
<me hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in width; and 
the bank opposite to the walk, and between the river and 
the wall, partakes in some places of the picturesque, be- 
in|r high and well clothed with shrubbery plants, and 
bnars and tangling creepers. It would, perh^is, be dif- 
ficult to pcunt out in any part of the world a more enchant- 
ing walk on a fine summer's evening than that which 
borders the Rhine where it skirts the walls of Leyden. 

A very mistaken notion seems to have been entertain- 
ed that the insignificance of the Rhine, in this part of its 
course, is owing to its waters being lost in the sands. 
Nothing can be more incorrect than such an idea. That 
this Leyden branch is of comparative insignificance is 
very true ; but instead of being absorbed, the waters of 
this noble river, on the contrary, pursue their course in 
full vigour, and with increased volume into the sea. 

The province of Holland in general, however, and the 
district of Rhineland in particular, are most deeply con^ 
cerned in the smallest or Leyden branch, as by the pro- 
per management of this stream only is lihat part of the 
country preserved firom one sweeping inundation. The 
main works for this purpose are at Katwyk, where, by 
very sixople but effixstual contrivances of flood-gates, the 
waters of the Rhine are let out into the sea, ana those of 
the sea shut out from the land. The distance from Ley- 
den is about ten miles, through five of which nearest to 
the sea, a broad and deep canal has been cut, across 
which a triple set of douUe gates have been thrown, the 
first having two pair, the second four pair, and the last 
seven pair, with stone piers of excellent masonry between 
them. Against these last gates the tide rises twelve feet, 
and to take off the pressure, an equal depth is preserved 
in the great dam within them. When tl^ Rhine has ac- 
cumulc^ed behind the other gates to a certain height, the 
whole of the gates are thrown open at low water, the 
rush of which completely scours the passage' of sand, 
which, before, the adoption of these gates, used constantly 
to chc^e up the channel of the RhLie ; and (he waters, 
thus impeded, fi'cquently inundated the country, and had 
more than once threatened Leyden with destruction. It 
has been calculated that these seven gates, when thrown 
open, are capable of discharging a volume of water not 
less than one hundred thousand cubic feet in a second of 
time. 

Still, however, we were given to understand that the 
commissioners for the management of the Rhinland 
waters are not without their apprehensions of the inefli- 
oacy of these sluices, on the breaking up of a long frost, 
or Uie continuance of heavy rains; and it was rumoured, 
that an engineer was expected from England to examine 
and report his opinion whether any thinp* more, and 
what, could be done for the better security ofthe country. 

On the 12th oT August, about ten in uie morning, we 
continued our journey towards Haarlem, on a road 
which for its goodness, smooth and beautifiil as they are 
in any part of Holland, is not exceeded in the whole of 
this country. In travelling along it, the passenger is 
gratified by witnessing a constant succecfsion of gentle^ 
men*s seats, Uie grounds of many of them laid out in 
exceeding good ta^ and all c^tb^ l^ept in neat order ; 



and this continues for sixteen miles. On 
Haarlem within a few miles, the meer or lake ofiibrt 
name, which is, in fkct, a little sea, is Men to the (ut 
ward, between some of the sand hills whicfa its vtm 
have thrown up. B^ the inequalities of the nr&ce 
which extend to the side of the road, and the mixton 
of sand. and gravel of which they are composed, it vogU 
appear that this sea must at one time have been of nnx^ 
greater extent than at present Most of thew emioeofa 
or hills, if we may so call them, are generally pluM 
with firs and other northern trees ; the parka or donaca 
over which they are scattered are sorromided vilh o« 
ordinary park paling ; cottftges here and there ire tea 
by the roadside with their httle cabbaofe and potato m- 
dens; hawthorn hedges are not unfrequent; in^ig 
short, these and some other indications of the appnaeh 
to Haariem, wore so many appearances of what weeim 
day see in England, that, without any great stntdi^ 
the ima^finaticm, one might suppose one*8 self to be ta. 
veiling m some comer ofthe British isles. 

Immediately before the entrance into the tovo gf 
Haarlem is a wood of considerable extent, in which a u 
excellent house, that once belonged to Mr. Hope of An. 
sterdom. It was purchased by Bonaparte,'as a readcact 
for hb brother Louis, for five hundred thouaaod gmUm; 
about forty-two thousand pounds sterling. 

We did not remain long in Haarlem. It appearrd a 
us very much like the other towns in HoUand, Terj ml 
built, very dean, and very dull. Its population was tail 
to be greatly diminished, and its once nonriihin; om- 
factures of silks, velvets, and damasks, for which it tu 
fiuned, have now nearly disappeared, and that httk r- 
mained but the weaving of hnen and woollen dodia tad 
of lace. In fact, it was stated that the pcypalatioD,vtek 
was once reckoned to be forty-ei^ht thousand, wasredod 
to about seventeen thousand. It still, however, hth 
Academy of Seienoes, and the Teylerian Society, fcos^ 
ed by an individual from whose name it is derW It 
has a library, with a collection of philosophica] arfn* 
ments, and of subjects of natural history ; aDdlMOn 
are delivered in all the different departments of woee. 

The river Spaam, issuing from tiie Haarkn Xeer, 
traverses the city, and having supplied its canals,|HCi 
on and joins the lake*or creek ofthe Zuyder Zee, oa tb 
southern shore of which the city of Am^erdam ii bg& 
The name of this narrow prolongation of the Zojte 
Zee is written on the Dutch Mape Het Y; a name M 
has somewhat puzzled etrangeiw, particularly if joaM 
a Dutchman wiiat it is called, as he is sore to ay t 
is Tai. The fact is, the letter y in Dutch is pronooad 
the same as the i in English, or at ; and hj abfer 



viating the definite article Aef, the^ it becomdi iAaa- 
mon parlance H ai. This will explain^ how oar o^ 
makers have written it, some Tiit, some TWif andotkff 
still worse, the Ye, on their maps. A FieochnHB s 
describing Amsterdam, calls it the-E-grec. Aayo- 
quiry as to the origin or meaning of the name wai vt 
less. Infoet,theJetiery in their alphabet huBopuir 

cular meaning ; but as its pronunciatKNi is precis^ (^ 
of at, and as this syllable, or soneUiing like ^^^^ 
water in many of the northern languageSk s*^ in^^ 
Holland there are other rivers or waters named the it 
and the Ee (£a), it is not, perhaps, an overstrained dr 
mology to suppose that *' the At** is nothing moR tku 
*« the water." The Be or the Et is the prorindal bibi 
ofthe water which flows out of Windermere and Coe*- 
tcm lakes down the Cartmel san^ 

There is little more tobe seen at Haarlem thta tte 
church of St Bavon, m which is the celebrated orfs 
whose «iae and toaea, and number of papea, have bea 
supposed to be without a parallel in this dasa oT ia^n* 
ments ; but as we had seen and beard that of St Ur 
rence at Rotterdam, we did not deem it worth the korf 
time that would have been occasioned by waiting ftr v* 
organist and bellows-Uowers, to give us a P^J^ 
should, however, have been tempted to deUyaw*. 
had the season ofthe year been that in which ^^ 
the hyacinths, and the jonquils ure in Uessom, ^^tIt 
the adjoining gardens are celebrated, and ^^^^ 
they annually supply our florists in Enghod. Taeiff 
of raising these bnlbous-rooted plauta so as to fvodstf 
their flowers in perfoctioR, sim^e as it maj ip^ ^ 
be, is not yet domesticated with us ; we have "^^^J 
fresh importations annually fhrni Hofland. TbegwHf 
tulip was an object which at one time drove ^^** 
the prudent, and the cautious Dutcfamaiit ^^*v 
ever did the South Sea bubble, <Nr the aeom^n^'^ 
tions that took possession of our countrjrmefi ^^^ 
ago, the gullible John Bull The en<»in«>ttiFi^°' 
were actually given for real tuMp Wb^^P***^ 
kmds, formed but asmall ftmctico rfihe «•»«<» ^*- 
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the mercantile transactions of this gaudy flower was 
carried. If we ma^ give credit to fieokman, who states 
it on Dutch authorities, four hundred perits in weight 
(something less than a grain), of the bulb of a tulip 
named Admiral Leifkitty cost four thousand four hundred 
florins ; and two hundred of another, named Semper 
jiagustue^ two thousand florins. Of this last, be tells 
usy it once happened there were only two roots to be had, 
the one at Amsterdam, the other at Haarlem ; and that 
lor one of these were offered four thousand six hundred 
florins, a new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete 
set of harness ; and that another person offered twelve 
acres of land. It b almost impossible to give credence 
to such madnSss. The real truth of the story is, that 
these tulip roots were never bought or sold, but they be- 
c^ame the medium of a systematued species of gambling. 
The bulbs, and their divisions into periU^ became like 
the different stocks in our public funds, — ^the objects of 
the bulls and bears, — and were bought and sold at differ- 
ent prices from day to day, the parties settling their ac- 
count at fixed periods ; the innocent tulips, all the while, 
never once appearing in the transactions, nor even 
thought o£ ** Before the tulip season was over," says 
Beckman, ** more roots were sdd and purchased, beqK>ke 
and promised to be delivered, than in all probability were 
to be found in the gardens of Holland ; and when Sem- 
per Amgtutue was not to be had any where, which hap- 
pened twice, no species, perhaps, was oflener purchased 
and sold." This kind, of sheer gambling reached. at 
length to such a height, that the government found it 
necessary to interfere and put a stop to it. 

On the great market-place of Haarlem is a statue of 
Lawrence ICoster, who is supposed to have been the in- 
ventor of printing. He holds forth triumphantly, as it 
•ivere, in his hands, the letter A as a type of his claim to 
the invention. It faces the house in which he lived, and 
in the front of which is the following inscription: — 



depending much on the manaeemept of these two inland 
The Dutch are said to have a plan for draining 



seas. 



" Memoriffi sacrum 
Typograpbla, araartiumomuiuincontervuirix, blcprimum inveota 

circa annum 1440." 

It is asserted that the first book that was printed is 
L»e Mirmr de Notre Saint, which is preserved with great 
care in the Hotel de Ville, and another copy of which is 
«aid to be preserved in the public library of Hoom. The 
prevailing opinion, however, is, that Faust was the in- 
ventor, who, with Gruttenberg, printed the first book in 
Maycnce. In opposition to this, it is maintained by the 
people of Haarlem that Faust was a servant of Koster, 
^Bvho stole his types, and fled with them to Mayence. If 
the assertion be true that Faust was, about the time 
when the inveiition is said to have taken place, the ser- 
vant of' Koster, one of two things is pretty clear, — 
either that Faust did carry off his master's invention, or 
that Koster received the first intimation of the art from 
Faust while in his service. So recently as 1822, a com- 
mission, composed of several learned professors, investi- 
^ted these claims, and reported that it appeared from 
historical documents, that Koster*s invention dates some- 
Tvhere between 1420 and 1425. Haarlem is still fiunous 
for casting typ^ particularly those of Greek and He- 
brew ; for printing the latter language, the Jews mostly 
derive their types from this city. 

From Haarlem to Amsterdam the face of the coun- 
try has wholly changed its character. The road takes 
now an easterly direction, and nothing meets the eye but 
one ccntinued meadow, intersected by ditches to drain 
oflTthe water, without a tree, or almost a bush in any 
direction, and terminated, after a few miles travelling, 
by the Haarlem Meer on the south, and the lake or 
grcaX water Ai, on the north. A fine broad paved cause- 
\vay, of ten miles in length, conducts the traveller from 
Haarlem to Amsterdam ; for five miles it is laid out in a 
mathematical straight line, and is bordered by a noble 
cinal parallel to it. The other side of the road is bor- 
dered by a ditch and a row of willows. These willows, 
and the causeway, and the canal, are so perfectly 
fltroiffht and parallel, that the eve placed at one end of 
the five miles, would see the other end, were it not hid- 
den, as it were, below the sur&ce, by the natural con- 
vexity of the earth. 

At the end of the first five miles, the waters of the 
Haarlem Meer and the At communicate beneath a nar- 
row artificial isthmus, having a gentle swell resembling 
that of a bridfi^e ; over this the causeway is continued. 
At this spot the relative heights of the two waters of the 
Ai and the Meer are nicely regulated, by means of 
sluices and gauge-posts, marked into ve^y nice and mi- 
nute divisions ; and the groatest attention is paid to the 



Haarlem Meer, and thereby gaining about sixty thousand 
acres of land ; the success must depend on its depth, but 
a few hundred pumps worked by windmills would easily 
and speedily empty its water (if moderately shallow) 
into the Ai. 

Close to the narrow isthmus, that divides them, is a 
neat inn, where carriages and horses are to be had ; and 
where also is an ancient chateau, named Swannenburgh, 
in front of which, and, on the pillars of the gate, are 
sculptured several figures of swans. Having crossed 
the narrow neck, the canal and the road recommence 
with an angle, inclining more to an easterly direction, 
and ccmtinue for another five miles, close up to the gate 
of Amsterdam. The canal is supplied by the Ai, through 
several inlets. In fact it forms in many places a part of 
the Aiy and is only separated from it, and the navigation 
protected, by rows of strong posts, called a boom, which, 
by breaking the waves, preserve the opposite bank of the 
canal or the causeway, which would otherwise be con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of being washed away. 

A steady and undeviating perseverance in uniformity, 
order, and regularity, is mscemible in all the pubhc 
works of the Dutch. An instance of it struck us forci- 
bly in proceeding alcmg this causeway. Bv the side^ of 
the canal is a narrow tracking path for the norses which 
draw the treckschnyts and'.otl^r craft To prevent them 
from encroaching on the carriage road, a series of hard 
blue stone posts, about three feet high, all of the same 
ferm and dimensions, are firmly fixed in the ground at 
equal intervals of twenty yards, making the total num- 
ber about eight hundred and eighty. These stones must 
all have been brought either from the banks of the Rhine 
or the Mouse, probably of the latter, for nothing of the 
kind is to be found in all Holland. 

On arriving 3t Amsterdam, we put up at a very excel- 
lent hotel, on one of the Burghwaals, called the Waape- 
nen van Amsterdam, which and the Doelen are the best 
in this city. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Neither the approach to Amsterdam, nor the entrance 
into it through the Haarlem gate, holds out to the stran- 
ger any promise that he ia about to be gratified with the 
sifirht of a large and beautiful citjr. The environs on 
this side, far from wearing a tempting appearance, very 
much resemble that low tract of marshy land, which 
stretches along the banks of the Thames between Green- 
wich and Woolwich ; an extensive flat of dark green 
meadow, intersected with dykes and ditches ; but some- 
what enlivened by the constant whirling motion of some 
two or three hundred windmills, some grinding corn and 
seeds, but most of them employed iu pumping water 
from one ditch into another, till &ially it is disposed of in 
the sea. 

On entering the city, the first object that catches the 
eye of the stranger is a row of tall houses, built without 
any regularity of design, along a quay facing the Zuyder 
Zee ; some leaning one way and some another, and all 
out of the perpendicular, threatening momentarily to 
fall. We looked in vain for trees, which we had expect- 
ed to find like those on the Boomjes of Rotterdam. 
The first turnin^^ to the right, however, from this quay, 
afforded a more mvourable prospect ; but still this capi- 
tal of Holland had a sort of Wapping or Thames street 
appearance, and looked inferior in every respect to Rot- 
terdam. A better acquaintance satisfied us of the error 
which the first unpression had created. 

Amsterdam is situated on the south bank of the creek 
or lake Ai of which we have spoken, just where the 
river Amstel, ailcr pervading the city, mils into it from 
the south. This extraordinary city — beyond all doubt 
the most extraordinary that Europe affords, not even 
Venice excepted, as to its situation, its rise, and rapid 
progress to the state in which it now is— dates back its 
origin to some part of the thirteenth century, it being 
then a mere assemblage of fishermen*s huts, perched on 
the drier and more elevated patches of a swamp, but not 
high enough to secure them completely from beinf oc- 
casionally submerged by the sea. But the superid>un- 
dant products which these poor industrious people wiere 
able to derive from the seas and the waters by which 
the^ were surrounded, met with a ready market from 
their northern and southern neighbours. The result 
was naturally a rapidly increasing intercourse between the 
Batavians, tne Belgians, and the northern natives on the 



commerce brought the merchants of these countries to 
their shores, some of whom found it to their advantage 
to reside occasionally among them, others to form c<m- 
nections, and domiciliate themselves enturely,'in spite of 
their bogs and swamps; to build store and dweUing 
houses, and to adopt means for the protection of them- 
selves and their property against the encroachments of 
the Ai, rendered more formidable by the storms that 
swelled the Zuyder Zee. 

Amsterdam is in form of a crescent, its inward curving 
line and two horns stretching along the Ai, the length, 
by the plan, being about thirteen thousand five hun<U'ed 
Rhineland feet, and perpendicular firom the centre of this 
line, seven thousand five hundred feet, or as nine to five: 
the circumference on the land side twenty-five thousand 
five hundred Rhineland feet, surrounded by a wall of 
regular bastions, and a wet ditch, bordered by a row of 
trees. 

It is supposed that the first foundation of the city was 
laid along the borders of the Amstel, which is now the 
centre. All this part, down to the Ai, is irregularly 
built, and is surrounded by the Amstel and its branches, 
the Roken and the Damrack. The streets and canals 
in this quarter are named the Burgwals ; and this part 
of the city still retains the name of the * Oude Zyde.* 
Perhaps the earliest building of a public nature is the 
old Waag, or Wdighing-house. The more recent, r^. 
lar, and well-built streets follow a direction round this 
cluster, and are parallel to each other, and each of them 
a crescent, continued from one tngie of the city to the 
other. 

It could only have been when the city had attained a 
high deffree of prosperity that these magnificent streets 
were .laid out and buiH. Their names are the Heeren 
Graght, the Keyser's Graght, and the Frincen Graght ; 
three streets that are not easily to be matched in any 
other town or city of Europe for their length, width, 
and the erandeur and elegance of their buildings. They 
are paraUel, as we have said, to each other ; but take the 
general shape of the town, which is that of a polygonal 
crescent, having all the lines perfectly straight between 
the angular points. These streets are each about two miles 
m length, two hundred and twenty feet m width, bounded 
by large and elegant dwelling houses, with a canal down 
the middle, crossed by numerous stone bridges, and 
bordered by rows of lar?e trees of oak, elm, and linden, 
on each side, not inferior to those of the Boomtjes of 
Rotterdam. 

The numerous canals of Amsterdam, it is said, divide 
the city into ninety different islands, communicating 
by two hundred and eighty bridges, either of stone or 
of wood, the latter being drawbridges, and many of the 
former having sluices to open in the centre for Uie pass> 
Age of boats, and others for the purpose of regulating 
the level of the water in the canals. These sluices are 
so placed and so well attended to, that little danger or 
damage is now apprehended from high tides and storms 
on the Zuyder Zee, which, in former times, was but too 
firequently experienced. 

The mixture of the muddy water of die Amstel with 
the seawater fh>m the Ai, the filth from the sewers, fit>m 
the houses, and the streets, and the offal from the mul- 
titude of vessels that are moored in the canals, most of 
them inhabited by whole families, must necessarily have 
the effect of creating a smdl at no time agreeable, and some- 
times highly offensive. Nor is the unpleasant sensation 
at all diminished by casting u glance at the odour which 
the sur&ce of the water invariably bears, being that of a 
rich olivaceous green. The smell, however, except in 
the lower and more busy parts of the city, is scarcely 
perceptible, unless, indeed, as the old provcsb insinuates, 
the water be stirred up, which must happen whenever 
one of the vessels moves her berth along the canal. 
It is then gare Veau ; and the street passenger, if he be 
to leeward, will do well to cross the first bridge he meets 
with, and get to windward as ^t as he possibly can. 
This peculiar effluvia has been supposed by some to be 
injurious to the human constitution, odd yet few cities 
can boast of a more robust and healthy set of inhabitants 
than those are of Amsterdam. It is oaid to be a &ct, 
however, that no cavalry regiment i« ever kept at Am^ 
sterdam, as the horses all become ill, and many have 
died, from the badness, as is supposed, of the water. 
The town is served with firesh vrater from the river 
Vecht, five or six miles distant, and carried round in 
carts : most of the houses, however, have cisterns to re* 
ceivc the rain water. It is not impossible, that if the 
water of the canals was not occasionally driven out into 
the Ai, by the admission of the pure fresh water of the 
Amstel, the air might become infected and serious sick- 



state of the waters at this particnlar spot, the safety of Baltic, with whom they exchanged their dried and salted 

Amsterdam and the adjacent country from inaodadons| fish for various kinds of grain and plothiiig ; and this Iness ensue Be tSaX as it may, it does not appear tM- 
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Amsterdam is more mihealthy than other towns of Hol- 
land, or subject tp any partioolar endemic diseases. A 
homid atmosphere produces here, as it every where else 
does, fevers, and coughs ; but against the eflleets of such 
a ehilKng air the natives take oare 1o supply themselves 
with thick and w€tm clothing ; in addition to which the 
wonaen, who lead a very sedentary life, place the feet on 
a Httle wooden stool under their petticoats, in which is a 
•mall pan of burning charcoal ; and the men, in order to 
^tftify themselves against the baneful efifects of such an 
8tmos{^ere, are Said to drink plenty of gin, and smoke 
tobacco. This may be so ; but it is fair to menttou, that 
we never saw a Dutchman drunk in the streets, not 
9ren among the lower classes. Indeed so strict is the 
police of Amsterdam, that a beastly drunkard would not 
be tolerated in public. 

Whoever is desirous of seeing human ingenuity and 
human industry most successfully and most extensively 
exerted, for the purpose of counteracting the injurious 
eflfect of one of the ^ost powerHd and destructive ele- 
ments, and by means the most simjHe, mnst*\'isit Holland, 
and more particularly Amsterdam. He will there see 
and admire the simple and effectual means that have 
been adopted for the security of the town, by bringing 
the waters under compete control. 

The wh<^ extent of the sea front, with the quays and 
the shipping, is protected from injury by a douUe stock- 
ade of strong, square, wooden poets. Known by the name 
of boomtn or barriers, extending at a distance from the 
quay along the whole Hue of me city, fVom the north- 
west to the southeast comer, a distance of two miles 
and a halfl These large beams of wood are firmly fixed 
in pairs, with openings between each tier, at certain dis- 
tances, to allow ships to pass them to and firom the 
quays. Of these openings or passages there are twenty- 
one, all of which are closed by night ; so that nothing 
can arrive at, or depart from, the quay till they are set 
open. By means of these barriers, the injurious e^cts of 
the Waves on the wharf wall, by being divided and dis- 
persed, as well as of masses o£ ice driven down from the 
northward, are completely obviated. 

An the quays, and, indeed, every house in Amsterdam, 
are built upon piles ; and as each of these is a large tree 
or baulk of timber, of forty or lifly feet in length, some 
idea may bo formed of the expense of building in Am- 
sterdam, as well as of the immense quantity of timber 
that must have been brought thither for this purpose 
alone. It is recorded that Uie number of piles on which 
the old Town House, now the Royal Palace, is built, 
amounts to upwards of thirteen thousand. 

Indeed the industry of the Dutch is not to be surpassed ; 
and it is exercised, not only with great skill and ingenuity, 
but also with inde^tigabfe perseverance ; otherwise they 
never could have succeeded in accomplishing such great 
undertakings with such small means. 

On no occasion, perhaps, is this ingenuity and perse- 
vorane^ more displayed than in the means employod in 
conquerin? the waters of the oeean, and in brinffin^ 
under subjection the rivers, lakes, and canals with which 
they are surrounded on every side, by means of sluices, 
drams» ditches, and windmills, of the last of which, for 
thb and other purpoeos, such as sawing wood, grinding. 
com, snd crushing seeds for oil, the number in the 
vicinity of all their towns and cities is perfectly as- 
tonishing. 

These windmills are remarkable objects on the Boule- 
vards of Amsterdam. There are no less than thirty 
bastions in the line of fortification on the land sid^ and 
on each bastion is a windmill, of a description larger 
than oonunon, for grinding com, and other purposes. 
It is whimsical enough that, surrounded as they are with 
water on every side, there is not a watermiU in the whole 
country. It suited their purpose better to raise a con. 
tentioa between the elements, by employing the wind to 
drive out the water. Necessity, indeed, taught the Hol- 
lander this ; for if it were not for the completo subjection 
in which the waters are held by this and other means, 
the city of Amsterdam might, at any one moment, be 
altogether submerged. The idea of such a calamity, hap- 
penmg to a city which is stated to contain near two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, calls for every precaution 
that can be put in practice to avert it 

Of this number of inhabitants, consisting chiefly of 
Calvinists, Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews, by far the 
greater part are engaged in some kind of commerce or 
other— rew of them in manufactures, except such as are 
in every-day use, and for home consumption. Many of 
the artisans and the poorer classes inhabit the ceUars 
under tiie houses c^tho more opulent, and a groat many 
reside constantly on the water, m comfortable apartments 
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built on the upper decks of their trading vessels, more 
partioolorly those employed in the inland navigations. 

In this and in many other respects the Dutch bear a 
strong resemblance to the Chinese ; like this industrious 
and economical race, they keep their hogs, their ducks, 
and other domestic animals constantly on board. Their 
apartments are kept in a state of great neatness; the 
women employ themselves in all the domestic offices, 
and are as^duous in embellishing their little sitting- 
rooms with the iabours of the needle, and many of them 
have little gardens ot* tulips, hyaeinths, anemones, and 
various other dowers. Some of these Tvssels are of 
great length, but generally narrow, suitable to the canals 
and sluices of the towns. Each vessel is generally 
navigated by the members of one family, of which the 
fomue part is by no means the least uselul, nothing being 
more common than to see the women steering, poling, 
hauling the ropes, or employed on sooie other duties of 
the cran. 

It must be obvious that great quantities of mud will 
be deposited in these canals, and that a constant expense 
of labour must be incurred in keeping them clear. This 
is as much a public concern as the cleaning of our streets 
is by scavengers. They employ for this purpose a 
dredging machine, worked by horses, instead of a steam- 
engine, which we make use of in the Thames and the 
dbck-yards. 

One of our first visits was to the dock-yard situated at 
the southern extremity of the quay, on the island of 
Kattenburg. It was in the dusk ofitie evening, and the 
guard was already set ; but tlie ofiioer on guard very 
civilly volunteered to wait on the admiral who ordered 
that we should be immediately admitted. 

It has the advantage of a magnificent basin communi- 
cating with the A', at the upper end of which, arranged 
in a straight line, are five slips for building ships of 
the line, with a series of 'roofs over each slip, but 
united so as to form one continued building. Ad- 
joining these were four other slips, roofed over, for the 
argest class of frigates ; and in other parts of the yard 
were twelve smaller slips, also roofed, for sloops, schuyts, 
and other small crafi The larger roofs had each a 
gaUery round them within, jus^ under the pitch of the 
roof. On enquiring for what purpose these galleries 
were made, we were told that the omy use made of them 
was to accommodate spectators to view the launch of the 
ship. 

There was but one ship of the line building, the Jupiter, 
of seventy-four guns. She had a round stem, and was 
nearly ready ; there* were also two forty-four gim firigates, 
and two twenty gun sloops. On observing to our con- 
ductor that it appeared they had adopted aS our late im- 
provements, boui here and at Rotterdam — round stems, 
diagonal braces, filling in between the timbers, &c. — he 
said they could not follow a better example. 

There was very little timber in the yard. It is mostly 
received fi*om the forests of Brabant and Flanders, and is 
brought to Amsterdam ready squared, and sometimes 
fashioned, by which a great expense of carriage is saved. 
What other stores they might have, we could not learn ; 
but the person who went round with us supposed they 
might be sufiicient to enable them to send a ship to sea 
of each class. It was, in fact, too late to go through the 
magazine or store house, which is a magnificent bmlding 
at. the entrance of the yard. Its dimensions are two 
hundred and twenty by twor hundred feet; and it is six, 
if not seven, stories high. An inscription informs us that 
it was built in the year 1656, and completed ready for use 
in nine months. 

In a line at, the upper end of the yard, and doee behind 
the largest of the roofed tiers of slips, is a long range of 
buildings, kept in very neat order, consisting of the offi- 
cers* houses, and the different offices and workshops of 
the several trades, among .which we noticed the block- 
maker's, the joiner's, the carver's, the blacksmith's, the 
house-carpenter's, and many others, the whole line occu- 
pying a space of not less than a quarter of a mile. 

The number of men employed was stated to be about 
one thousand five hundred of all denomination?, and that 
all the labour of the yard was done by hand, and mostly 
by task and job. There appeared to be no great exertion 
on the part of those who were at work. Wo observed 
twenty-two men employed, two and two, in carrying a 
plank on their shoulders, and they moved with it just as 
we see the convicts sauntering along in Portsmouth dock- 
yard. Some small crafl were on the stocks; and a very 
beautifiil yacht, daubed over with gold and blue point, and 
carved with no ipean workmanship, had just been finished 
for the use of King William. The only ship of war afloat 
was a frigate lying in the basin, housed over in the same 
manner as we see our ships in ordinary. 



In fact Amsterdam-has always been cootideml is a 
very indifferent port, whether for merchantmen or ihni 
of war, on account of the shaUowness of water, tlie sbcNUi, 
and the difficulty of the navigation of tbe Zuydo Zee. 
That difficulty has, however, in some degree beenob?»i. 
ed within these few years, by opening a ship canil bm 
the Holder to a point opposite to Amsterdam. 

This great port, from which it is said about two tboi. 
sand sea^going vessels annually clear outwards, bad u 
other communication with the ocean than by the Pinpn 
channel into the Znyder Zee, by which, added to lli 
dangers of the navigation, outward bound ahipt had fif. 
quently to contend with the prevailing adverse vindi 
from the northward. Then the Pampas channel, wl»A 
connects tlie Zuyder Zee with the iff, is so narrow, ai 
so constantly barred up, that large vessels imre unable ti 
pass it at all, without loading or unloading by meam of 
lighters, or being floated in and out on cunek To <i 
viate these inconvenieinces, the government lesohed « 
cutting a ship canal from the Hclder to Bnykshijt,ia. 
mediately opposite Amsterdam. This canal, vrtiA h 
fiffy miles lon^, one hundred and twenty>five fed vide ri 
the surfiice, thirty-eight foot at the bottom, and tventr 
feet deep, was commenced in I8I9, and finished b 1^ 
at the expense, it is said, of about seven hundred aod % 
thousand pounds steriing. The level of the water k p. 
served by means of flood-gates at the two extreiuliei,^ 
the level of spring tides; when, at Mgh water, tbe nita 
are thrown open to supply any waste mat may have \m 
occasioned during the neap tides ; but it has other some 
fitim whence it draws a supply of water as it pass 
through the country. Its course commences at tbe Bir, 
close to the Holder, where a pier had for some jean pik 
been thrown out into the Zuyder Zee. From hem il 
runs parallel to the coast, along the sea^dyke, tskn 
PMtcn ; from thence a little easterly to Ald[mar; tbem 
takes an easterly direction to Purmereenal; dtesee^ 
rectly south to Buyksluys, which is directly opposite ti 
Amsterdam, and just where the At, in its jiaaaafeloU9 
Zuyder Zee, has been contracted by an artificial dyks, to 
create a current for the purpose of scouring oil tbe dan- 
nel, and preserving a sufficient depth of water in tbe ptit 
of Amsterdam. 

On the published plan of this canal are marked a dooUi 
set of floodgates at each extremity,and two or three otfaes 
in the interior, for no other purpose, it would appear, tin 
to retain the water ; for as the whole fine of coontiji 
perfectly level, no locks, of course, were neceseaiy. h 
the print is represented a forty ^ix gun frigate, as^i 
large Indiaman, of a thousand tons burdoi, p«^ 
through the sluices at the same time, in the J^ |^ 
when the canal was first opened. They are r«pK*^ 
as being dragged by six or eight horses, each at a ^ 
not less than three miles an hour.^ This work jsi 
prove of the greatest impcMtance to Amilcrdan, »■ 
remedy most of its commercial inconveniences, bat rt 
that, which is above human skill to remedy, of ba^ 
shut up for two or three ny^nths in the year, and n*^ 
times longer, by ice. The ground, however, is of win* 
a texture, that the banks had given way in scTcral pfej 
and il was apprehended that a constant expense wow 
be incurred m their repair. 

The public buildings in Amsterdam are, perha]S|io 
remarkable than in most otlier cities of the ^^^"'^^^ 
but it ma^ be doubted if the city itself, as to the i^ 
and magnitude of the dwdiinghouses, the width ajj 
streete, the broad sheets of water, bordered ^7 *^tJ 
trees, has any superior in Europe. A house with eig 
ten, or twelve windows on the same floor in front, •■ 
with four, five, or even six stories in height, i« w* * 
common in the three great streets we haw 'P^^^l 
the upper part of the town. A pair of folding *• 
usually lead into a court-yard, round which are •"J'^ 
the diflerent offices, the coach-house, and stables, Bod^^ 
frequently a neat garden behind all; and where wt 
wanting, there are usuaUy some fine flowering •** 
mostly the oleander and myrtle, placed in pott sf^I 
round the court-yard. These splendid houses were ao^ 
built in the days of prosperity, when the De ^^^^ 
De Ruyters, and Van Trompe, so noUy diapnled 9» 
England the sovereignty of the ocean. ^ 

In some part ol* the front of the very first ^^^^^ 
generally in the gable or highest storjr, majr he m*2 
a beam of wood projecting a few feet, in which ^fr^ 
and sheeve for hoisting up goods, furniture, or articw^ 
merchandise ; for however wcalthjr a Dutchnua i»J 
or of whatever rank, he has no objection to k*^ ■•V^ 
koop a little; that is to say, to buy and scD. bw^/J 
of prosperity, an Opper Koopman was the hy^^ 
rarv title that could be given in th«r ''*^"" J*"S!J 
In houses, however, where mer ch andise was uw* ^*^ 
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id, this apparatus for hoisting up goods is fitted. It marks 
I distinctive character in the people. Whatever furniture 
may be required for an English drawingroom or bed- 
'00m, it goes in at the door and is carried up stairs, fre- 
{oently to the detriment of the staircase. Wfaatever goes 
nto a Dutch house is hoisted up to the highest story and 
et down to its proper place. 

There is one building in Amsterdam which commands 
he attention of all strangers. This is the old Stadhuts, 
ir Hotel de Ville, which that poor simple man, Louis 
{onaparte, when cheated king of Holland, took posses- 
ion of in 1808, as his palace, and which King William 
till preserves in that character, though he very rarely 
roubles his good city of Amsterdam, his residence being 
ivided between the Hague and Brussels. The Dutch 
onsider this palace as tl^ eighth wonder of the world, 
t stands on a large open space, called the Dam, rising 
rith a gentle ascqpt from the head of the great canaj, 
amed the DamroJc. It measures in front two hundred 
ad eighty-two feet, in depth two hundred and twenty- 
iro feet, and in height one hundred and sixteen feet, and 
ith the tower and cupola, one hundred and eighty-three 
«t On the fii^ade, and ranged along the second story, 
lere are thirty pilasters of the composite order, each 
lirty-six ^t high; a second range of the Corinthian 
rder £:>rms a tUrd story. This second colonnade, of 
le same height as those below, supports the entablature, 
it of which ri«cs a pediment, whose base is eighty-two 
et, and perpendicular height eighteen feet. A hne piece 
r marble sculpture ornaments this pediment. The city 
'Amsterdam is represented under the figure of a female 
earing an imperial crown, and holding an olive branch 
I her hand. On her left is an escutcheon bearing the 
ly arms. She is attended by Neptune armed witn hid 
ident, and sitting in his car, drawn by sea unicorns, so 
ey are called, and accompanied by Naiads and Tritons 
ith their conch shells, as if announcing to the world the 
Down of this fine city. On the cornice of this front are 
ree full length figures in bronze, said to be each twelve 
)t high, representing Peace^ Prudence, and Justice, 
i the back front are also three figures, the centre one 
iresenting an Atlas bearing an enormous globe, with 
mperance on one side, and Vigilance on the other. 
We were disappointed in not seeing the interior, a 
iitive order having been received to admit no one at 
i time we wore there, as the young prince of Holland 
m daily expected. It seems, however, there is but one 
■n that is deserving of particular notice, but tliat one 
represented as the finest in £urope. It is the ball 
MB, the dimensions of which are said to be one hun- 
fid and twenty feet long, fifty-five wide, and ninety feet 
rh. 

when King* Louis took possession of the Stadhuis, the 
il and monicipal authorities removed into a building 
the neighhourhood which was once a convent, but 
^verted at the Reformation into- the Prinoe*s Hotel, 
1 subsequently became the Admiralty. It is a large 
tiding, BurroondiQg a square court, m the middle of 
ich 18 a fountain. 

rhere are at least ten or twelve churches of the estab- 
)od religion in Amsterdam, and churches and chapels 
almost every other sort that can be named. At que 
le the I)utch were intolerant in the highest degree; 
1 Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, and Anabaptists, and 
iry other sect, were prohibited from holding any public 
ce of worship, but were obliged to congregate in pri- 
houses. Now, however, they are allowed to assemble, 
h in his own church or chi^l, for the performance of 
ine service ; but even yet none of them are allowed 

use of bells, and some are not permitted to iroisc a 
rer or spire, but only a simple turret or cupola. 
^ot many, indeed, of the established churches have 
y towers or spires ; these are of no particular class or 
er of architecture, but nevertheless are of good pro- 
lions and pleasing designs. Perhaps they may be 
Bscd, in point of size and height, with the tower and 
re of St. Martin's in the Fields, and in point of gene- 
appearance in the architecture, to St Mary's or the 
V church in the Strand. 

rhe refi>nners, in taking possession of the Roman 
holic churches, took care to strip them of every oma> 
at and decoration that could be removed or defaced, 
licularly pictures and statues ; they threw down the 
trs, and have shut out firom puldic view the choir, at 
head of which the grand altar used to stand ; they 
» demolished the diapels and their altars. Thus 
pped, the traTcUer fbcls little cariosity in entering a 
tch church. 

n the old church that was dedicated to St Nicholas, 
s said, was a statue of the saint as large as lifb, of 
d silver, which the Calnnists pulled down and melted. 



together with the candclabraa and other pieces of plate 
belonging to the church. Here, as in the other churches 
we have seen, a balustrade of bronze separates the choir 
from the body of the church, and on its cornice is an in- 
scription in Dutch, containing the following j>iece of his- 
tory : — ^^* The abuse introdu<^ from time to time into 
the church of Grod was here exploded in the year 1578.'* 

The altar, as usual, has totally disappeared, and a 
small plain pulpit supplies its place, fi'om which cate- 
chumens are examined and confirmed, and marriages 
solemnised. In other parts of the church are several 
monuments, not very interesting, though generally in a 
better state of execution than we find them in our own 
churches. 

There are, however, three large painted windows on the 
lefl transept as we go up the nave, which, though com- 
pletely Catholic, the reforming iconoclasts have spared. 
We all agreed in considering them by much the best 
paintings on glass we had ever met wiUi ; and there is a 
history attached to them, which is believed to be true, 
and which appears to be borne out by circumstances. 
Two of these windows were the gift of a wealthy burgo- 
master, of the name of Claas Van Hoppen. Claas was 
accused of heresy, and of favouring the new or reformed 
religion. The priests and his comesbor threatened him 
with excommunication unless he recapted, and imme- 
diately undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to obtain abso- 
lution fi'om the pope, who h^ no doubt, previously been 
made acquainted with his wealthy circumstances, and 
also that he was a bbn vivanU The penance imposed by 
his Holiness was, that he should make a present of twd 
painted glass v^dndows to the church of St Nicholas, 
and that for one whole year he should drink nothing bpt 
water. The expense of the glass windows was but a 
trifie to a man of his great wealth ; but having never 
been a water drinker, he felt convinced of his inability 
to fulfil that part of the punishment He therefore so- 
licited a second audience, at which ho acquainted his 
Holiness that the water of Amsterdam was so unwhole- 
some that no body drank it plain ; and all be requested 
was to be permitted to add a few grains of com to cor- 
rect its impurities, or he feared he should die before the 
windows were finished. The pope assented to this roa^ 
sonable request, and Claas Van Hoppen took good care 
to molt his water well 

The comer, in which these windows are, is called the 
Vrowen Koir, or women's choir, there being a great 
number of female figures painted in the act of prayer. 
The arms also of the Van Hoppen family are painted on 
the glass, and carved also on a tombstone. 

Ino subject of the painting on the first window is the 
*^ Salutation of the Virgin Mary b^ the Angel Gabriel." 
The second, the " Visit to the Virgin by her cousin Eli- 
zabeth." Beneath are the two ap^tlcs, St Peter and St 
PauL On each side ore a number of persons on their 
knees, and among the group on the right is a man clad 
in a grey frock, who is supposed to be v an Hoppen ; and 
tliis is the more probable, as near to him is represented 
a bishop with his crosier, on which are written these 
words : — " Nemo lieditur nisi a se ipso." 

Beautiful as these two windows are, the third is still 
more so, and obviously painted by a different artist It 
represents a person, supposed to be the Holy Virgin, on 
her death bed. She is raised up by her attendants, and 
holds a lighted candle in her hand, the flame of which is 
so perfecUy natural that the spectator can scarcely be- 
lieve it not to be so. A numerous group surround the 
couch while she is apparently receiving the viaticum; 
and a host of angels hover above, rea<hr to convey the 
soul of the dying saint to the regions of bliss. There is 
another window behind tlie choir covered with the painted' 
arms of all the burgomasters, from the refermation df 
1578 down to the present time. This church has what 
may be called an elegant tower and spire, said to be two 
hundred and fifty feet high. In 1760 it was bodily lifted 
up by screws, to enable ue workmen to repair the foun- 
dation. It is remarked for a fine set of carillons, which 
emit pleasing silvery tones. 

The new church, originally dedicated to St Peter, 
now to St Catherine, stands on the Dam, close to the 
palace ; and now as it was, no doubt, at the time, it is 
now more than three hundred years cdd. It is said to be 
built om the model of the cathedral of Amiens. The di- 
mensions are set down as three hundred and fif^n feet 
long, by two hundred and ten broad ; and it is lighted by 
no les^ than seventy-five large windows. It contains 
some of the best modem monuments in Holland, particu- 
larly one of Admiral de Ruytcr, which has usurped the 
place of the grand altar. The pulpit is a good specimen 
of carved work in wood, supported by figures of the four 
Evangelist,. , 



Besides the steeples or spires of the churches, there 
are four or five lofty towers scattered in different parts 
of the city, most of which have their clocks and carillons* 
One of these, standing on the quay, is the Herring Tower, 
at which the company of merchants c<mcemed in the her- 
ring fishery hold their meetings and keep their accounts; 
and thS spot, on the return of the boats from the fishery, 
is said to exhibit one of the busiest scenes that occur m 
this great capitaL There is another tower on the quay, 
named the Scrayershoek Toor, or the tower of the 
mourners, so called firom its standing on the spot where 
the wives and children of seamen were accustomed to 
take leave of their husbands and fathers on embarking 
on fereign voyages. It is now converted into offices fiur 
those who are charged with the duties of the port 

From the churches we proceeded to view the National 
Museum of Pictures in the Trippenhuis on the Klove- 
niersburgwal, which is open daily, except Sundays, to 
strangers. I'he name is taken firom that of the original 
owner of the bouse, which was Trip. 

It is a good building containing, on two floors, seven 
or eight rooms, well mled with nearly five hundred pic- 
tures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, and 
many otfthegn among the finest specimens of the several 
masters. Some of t^ best were removed &om the Stad- 
huis when it became the palace ;^^d to these were added 
others that were purchased at the public expense firom 
private collections. All which are described in the guide 
books. 

The total want of specimens of the school of Italian 
painting, mi^^ht render the museum of Amsterdam of no 
great estimation in the eyes of those who can see nothing 
worth bestowing a look upon, but subjects treated in the 
manner which they are pleased to style the beau ideal ; 
that is to say, to produce something that does not exactly 
exist in nature, but superior to it— angelic features, su- 
perhuman forms, and beings created out of the fervour 
of a heated and luxuriant imagination ; the story wrapt 
up in some hidden meaning, which none but the painter 
himself can understand or explain ; gods and goddesses, 
nymphs, cufids, fawns, and satyrs — ^in short, any thing 
that 18 not human or natural, if painted with fine flowing 
lines and warm colouring, is extolled as the link whicn 
connects painting with poetry ; and so far the conception 
is just, as both of them, to ensure the praise and admira- 
tion of their votariecs must deal in fiction. The Dutch 
and Flemish painters are mostly content to follow na- 
ture, and only fiiil when they attempt something that is 
beyond her. Rubens himself, never succeeds so ill as 
where he attempts what is caUed allegory. It is in some 
of those pieces where he found it necessary to introduce 
creatures like nothing that exists on earth, and where his 
females are such uncouth beings, as almost to justify the 
resemblance they were said by one of his critics to bear 
to Flanders' mares. 

Our next visit was to the park or plantation-— oZaato/if, 
as it is generally called by the inhabitants. It is situated 
near the southern extremity of the city, at the end of 
that noble street, the Heeren Graght, and is surrounded 
by canals ; and, according to the space it appears to oc- 
cupy on the plan, may be about one thousand yards long 
by five hundred broad ; or, in extent of surface, about one 
hundred acres ; it contains some tolerably fine trees, and 
is laid out in straight walks, at right angles to each other. 
Near one corner is a small botanical garden, consisting 
chiefly of medicinal plants, but not to be mentioned after 
the garden of Ley den. 

Not fiir from the park is the stone bridge over the Am- 
Btcl, where this river enters the city iii a fine broad sheet 
of water, and with so gentle a current as scarcely to be 

Saroeptible. It is call^, one knows not why, the Lovei^s 
ridge. It is said to be six hundred and sixt^ feet long, 
and seventy feet wide ; it has eleven arches, with piers of 
stone masonry mixed with brick-work, apparently of solid 
and well-executed workmanship. From the centre of 
this bridge is a fiivourable view of the city on one side, 
and on the other an extensive prospect over the flat sur- 
fece of this singular country, divided into squares and 
parallelograms, by m^ans of dykes and ditdies, called 
polders; spaces that contain, within their boundaries, 
villas and gardens, which are kept dry by innumerable 
windmills employed In pumping out the water. 

Ascending the quay of the tnnnen Amstel, or the river 
within the city, we are led to the Exchange, under which 
it passes through a large arch ; and at .this point, over the 
centre of the arch, is conspicuously fdaced the figure of 
Mercury, of a colossal size^-rather an odd appendage to 
be selected as the gfuardian deity of the temple, wherein 
all the mercantile and money concerns of the capital are 
transacted. For though this winged gentleman was the 
protecting deity of commerce, the Dutch were no doubt 
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aware, that amoog bis other qualifications, he had the 
reputation of l*eing> well Tersed in the art of appropriating- 
to himself what belonged to others. He is also renowned 
for activity and swiftness, which have not been supposed 
among the most prominent fbatores of the Dutch charac- 

tor. 

Like all the continental exchanges which resemble 
our own, that of Amsterdam is a quadrangular building, 
with an open square space in the middle, round which is 
an arcade or gallery, supported by forty-six columns, 
each being appropriated to some particular class of mer- 
chants or traders ; and here people of all nations daily as- 
semble in crowds, at a particular hour, for the transac 
tiou of business. This crowd wore a very Jewish and 
shabby appearance, which made o'ne of our party observe, 
that he never saw such a multitude of monied men to- 
gether, that looked so very much like a set of pickpockets. 
Having since visited the stock exchange of London, and 
the bank rotunda, he is quite ready to qualify the harsh 
opinion he had pronounced on the merchants and money- 
changers of Amsterdam. 

A similar crowd, with a good sprinkling of Jews, were 
loitering daily about the lottery offices, which are nu- 
merous in the neighbouring streets, and particularly 
about the Dam. The prevalence of gambling is a vice, 
ftt>m which the Dutch government has no scruple in de- 
riving a considerable revenue. 

The little time we had to spare would not admit of our 
visiting all the numerous institutions with which this 
city abounds, for the alleviation of human misery and 
distress in all their various shapes. The several hospi- 
tals, generally kept distinct, for the reception of the aged, 
the infirm, and the desolate; the blind, the lame, the 
widows, and orphans ; for fbvmdlings, and for those de- 
prived of reason ; of which, taken together, there appears 
to be not fewer than forty, roost of them large and con- 
venient buildings. The various prisons, and houses of 
correction and of industry, are said to be under a better 
system of control and management, than are most of a 
similar description in other parts of Europe. 

These several establishments have been founded by, 
and derive their support either from the public, the seve- 
ral religious societies, or rich ihdividulds, particularly 
widows who are left in good circimistances, and who are 
firequently most liberal contributors to charities of this 
kind. But to make ourselves acquainted with the details 
of the management of institutions of this kind required 
too much time for a flying visit, and we were therefore 
reluctantly obliged to be satisfied with viewing, as we 
did most of them, externally. 

Whether these various establishments are capable of 
relieving the whole mass of human wretchedness which 
this capital, in common with all large cities, must con- 
tain, would require a long residence to determine ; but 
we could not help making the same remark here as in 
Rotterdam — ^that in all our rambles we had not met with 
a drunken person in the streets ; nay, more, that we had 
not observed a man, womaxi, or child, in raes, or met 
with a real object of compassion in any part of the town; 
and the only beggars that accosted us, and those were in 
tome of the lower parts of the town, were decrepit old 
men. The truth is, that if a young sturdy beggar should 
be discovered teasing passengers for alms, the pdioe 
would instantly seize hold of him and send him at once 
to one of the work-bouses, where, if he refnsed to per- 
form the task set him, he would be treated with a spelt 
at the pump. 

Those who are at the head of the police are not so 
squeamish in Holland as we are. There is none of that 
fbarfulness and timidity, — ^none of the nonsensical 
speeches and conversations which our Dogberry of the 
Eiist imd of the West are so fond of making, for the plea- 
sure of seeing themselves exhibited in the daily papers, — 
none of the gossiping, for the gentlemen of the press to 
detidl in their respective joilrnals, whenever a rogue or 
vagabond— especiaUy one of notoriety — happens to be 
brought before them. 

The law in Holland b dearly defined, and, if the fact 
be proved, the mi^^istrate has no other line to pursue than 
to direct that the uiw shall take its course ; and thus the 

SubUc is relieved firom a nuisance, and society benefited 
y the example. ''All rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars,** which the act of Elizabeth, in our statute 
book, professes to set to work, the Duteh take good care 
shall be set to work ; and they also take care to have 
ready in himd, what our statute likewise directs to have 
in hand, ** a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
com, and other necessary ware and stufl^ to set the poor 

on work.** 

To aid the police in the praiseworthy task of finding 
nsefiil labour for the poor and idle, •*Thc Society of 



Friends of Humanity and Public Utility,** have estaUish- 
ed an agricultural colony called Frederik*s-oord, near 
Steenwyk, on the eastern side of the Zuyder Zee, where 
the land rises into barren heaths and downs. This insti- 
tution is said to have answered so well, that the king of 
Denmark undertook to form a similar establishment in 
his dominions, which, however, fiiiled. 

No loose women are permitted to infest the streets of 
Amsterdam ; and the public eye, therefore, is not offended 
by their indecent and immodest conduct Private haunts 
of intemperance and debauchery, it is well known, are 
winked at, perhaps sanctioned, by the government, which 
could not be prevented either here or elsewhere ; and on 
this ground it may, perhaps, be deemed politic to allow 
them. But those disgusting dens of profligacy, known 
by the name of speti-houses or mturcM, frequented by 
both sexes, and to which, on certain days of the year, re- 
spectable families were in the habit of taking their chil- 
dren, to witness scenes of vice in their most odious shape, 
in order to disgust them — a lesson of doubtful morality — 
can scarcely now be said to exist, except among the very 
lowest of this inhabitants. 

The police of the city appears to be excellently regu- 
lated. Robberies or house-breaking are of rare occur- 
rence. The minister intrusted with the police takes care 
to employ stout joung men, who may be seen in the 
evening walking m pairs ; and these are efficient guard- 
ians or peace and quiet during the night Our new and 
excellent police establishment b not unlike that of Am- 
sterdam. 

Excepting about the quays, where there is always 
some show of business and bustle, and in the Warmoos 
Straat and Calvers Straat, in both of which are the prin- 
cipal shops for all kinds of wares and merchandise, and 
wliich may be compared, in point of wealth, with the 
Strand in London, but without the advantage of its side 
pavements, Amsterdam appeared to be just as dull and 
gloomy as the west end of London is m the month of 
October; and thb arose apparently fVom the same cause, 
the merchants and gentry being at this time absent at 
their country villas, enjoying themselves, — some in the 
sporte of the field, confined mostly to the shooting of 
rabbits, and others in the tulip and hyacinth beds of weir 
neatly-trimmed gardens. 

It was generally admitted that the trade, and conse- 
quently the prosperity, of Amsterdam had not yet re- 
covered, since the peace, from the shock which they had 
here, as in Rotterdam, experienced by fraternizing with 
the French republicans ; and it was also admitted, as a 
natural consequence, that the population had greatly de- 
creased. The whale-fishery, once the source of grc^t 
wealth, had entirely ceased; and the East India trade 
and possessions, to which had been mainly owing the 
prosperity, the splendour, and the maritime power of the 
nation, had now become a source of vast expenditure, 
without a hope of their ever recovering their ancient 
prosperity. 

As a proof of the declining state of Oriental commerce, 
the Elast India House and its magazines on the island of 
Oostenburg are crumbling into ruins. They are fully 
sensible that they never can, under any circumstances, 
pretend to compete with the Ehiglish and the Americans 
m the East India and China trade; and the opinion of the 
soundest politicians is, that the best thing they can do 
would be to abandon the trade and possessions altogether. 

The bad management and grasping avarice of the 
Duteh servanto in Java have created a rebellion among 
four millions of people, whom that active, intelligent, 
zealous, and humane govemoi^, Sir Stamford Raffles, had 
made happy, prosperous, and firee. Under his rule they 
l)ad been relieved from the power of their oppressors, and 
freed from that impolitic and unjust system of exactions 
and forced deliveries of produce, which the Dutch had 
imposed on their land and their labour. 

It was a great mistake on our port, in the negotiations 
for peace, to have voluntarily surrendered this fine island 
and its four millions of people to the Dutoh, as an act of 
generosity to a fallen nation, for as to any claim on us, 
Uiey had none. They never were, and it was not likely 
they ever would become, popular among the Javanese. 
Their system of policy has gone far to ruin this noble 
island, and they have reaped nothing but disgrace, ex- 
pense, and embarrassment 

The same indication, which amounts nearly to proof 
of a decreasing population, that we noticed in other towns 
of Holland, struck us forcibly here. We did not see a 
single new house, or a house building in all Amsterdam ; 
but we did observe three or four old ones pulling down 
in the Jews* quarter, with an intention, probably, of re- 
bifilding them, as they stood on the margin of a canal. 

The conclusion to be drawn fVom the fow remarks we 



made of Amsterdam is, what many pemm hate np> 
posed to be the clLse, that it is a very dull, and tiim&ce 
not a very interesting place. The &ct, bowefer,is&o( 
so : there is always something going on to excite itta. 
tion. • Mrs. Montagu says, that she nerer eouU under. 
stand what the expression **stock.ctiil" meant till dk 
visited Amsterdam, when she at once fdt its fvll font 
No doubt the " stocks'* or "• stakes,** of wlocb then ut 
so many thousands along the quays of AmsterduDjfm 
*^ still** enough ; but the sea by which they are Bonwod- 
ed b not always so. The canals are ** still,** bsttbeoift 
constantly moving about in them b not so. Tbe({aiji 
of a town from which two thousand vessels dear cot u. 
nually, or about six daily, are not likely to be "idli,-' 
and if Mrs. Montagu had gone ashopping b Wmmi 
Straat, or Calvers ^raat, bIm would not htfe fimnd and 
"still** life there. 

No city, for its size and popubtion, aboandi wi/k am 
societies for the cultivation of literatare, scknce, asdtk 
fine arts, .than Amsterdam. It has an aeademj of put- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, and architectare. Attkfi^ 
mm/YS, a most respectable sotiety for tke cn€OBn|^ 
ment of every branch of art, scienee^ and fiteratnt, d 
physics, music, and even commerce and political ecdMoj, 
lectures are delivered and dissertations read oa iD in- 
jects. They have a library stocked with books isaB^ 
partments of science; a collection of pbster eaiti fha 
ancient statues; a chemic&l apparatus, and a coUMtioB 
of mathematical, j^losophical, and even mnsieiliBiln- 
ments, and they give concerts. All these aie coatm^ 
in a very handsome building. 

The Society of PubHc Utility b conmen to ererroij 
and town in Holland above the rank of a villa|fe. 8M 
of every kind are numerous. Those for the poor ire aiJ 
to be well attended by more than four thousand cbiklra: 
they are under the direction of a certain namber of cm- 
tors, who admit the children of the poor without di^ 
tion of religious sects. 

The shortness of our stay would not allow us to fcri 
any correct conclusions as to the state of society, f^ 
ladies seldom appear in pubHc, and rarely m the strecti, 
excepting in the two where the principal vfaopi ve; u^ 
very fow carriages of any kind are seen m Amiteria 
One of the mort common, which serves the place of* 
hackney coaches, b a small-bodied coach, like a Briglitt 
•* Fly," without wheeh, and fixed on a wooden ^ 
drawn by a single horse, and attended by a imn »* 
walks by the side, to prevent it from upscMinf. Ta 
Dutch of both sexes now dress ptetty prach b me nof 
manner as other Europeans. The Fnezlaod ladies, btv' 
ever, have a peculiar head-drees, consisting of aBnlla| 
close to the head, to each side of which, and oowriflfD* 
temples nearly as far as the eyes, b attached a phte * 
gold. The fvst impression which thb oddappeiH^ 
gives b, that the wearer must have been trepanned. 1v 
tasteless head-dress, with its cap and golden flaps, i)^ 
to cost from ten to twelve pounds; but bebf adirtinj* 
fVom the vulgar, it b considered cheap enoogfa. ^ 
Friezlanders wear besides golden ringlets round thewd, 
*and pendante from the ear. "niey are said to be exe<^ 
ingly tenacious of their ancient customs and '*'*■' *jj, 
also of their bnguage, which differs as mach fron"*^ 
dem Dutch as the Flemish does. . 

The dress of the ladies of Amsterdam b FVeBdi;tf 

that usually worn by tradesmcn*s wives and •«^*J2 
differs but litUe fVom that of the same chases b EnFj 

except that the latter description of HoHanden l>^ 
rarely any summer covering on their head but a cap,** 
they frequcntiy wear long cloaks with hoods, «f ° " 
Netherlands. The men also now dress much the ^ 
as with us. The litUe round hat, the puckered j^ 
and the wide breeches of the men have •'***2LrM? 
peared, except among some of the northern fi^^J^ 



ind tiie same kind o?hat, the jacket, and short p^ 
disphying a nair of sky-blue stockmgs, have been eqw^. 
deserted by the females. ^ 

Both sexes appear healthy, whidi our doctors «^^ 
ought not to do in a climate so humid, "JJJ'JJJJj^ 
stench from stagnant canab so deleterious. Tn* ^ 
we understood, amount to about twenty a "^^i^ 
on a popubtion of one hundred and etriity ^^""^ 
give an average of four per cent; a mudi grcti«' 
tality than the average of European cities. ^^ 

One cannot walk 8ie length of a *^'^?2j"v?'^ 
without meeting a certain gentfeman d«**<^^^^pf 
witii a crape depending iirom his hat. and a «^J^ 
per in hb band. He b known by the JJ^ jj j 
sprecker, (announcer, or reporter,) whose hO"^^^ 
to go round to the rebtives and *<^'*"i"*^,^» 
ceased person, to announce his death. To 8^11^ 1 
tiie friends of tiic Wrtii of a child, a wnm ww^ 
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frequently stuck up on the door-post of the house, stating 
the health of the mother and child to be, as usual, " as 
well as can be expected/' 

If Amsterdam should happily regain its former state 
of prosperity, it will either be necessary to build on the 
boulevards, or fill up the adjoining polders; though it is 
probable that, in such an event, another city would rise 
on the north side of the Ai, opposite to the old one, either 
by Bnick-sluys, where the grand canal enters it, or at 
Saardam, or more properly Saandam, where the Czar 
Peter, under the name of reter Michiaelhof, learnt the 
trade of ship-building ; and where the late Emperor 
Alexander, when at Amsterdam, visited the cabin and its 
homely furniture of his great ancestor. 

That side of the Ai is preferable as a port to this on 
which the city now stands, being the weather-shore, and 
sheltered from all winds. The king is said to have it in 
contemplation to appoint commissioners to examine and 
report on his naval establishments. He could not do bet- 
ter than remove the dock-yard of Amsterdam across the 
water, as, in its present position, it b exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds' At present, however, it would appear 
piore prudent to direct his attention to his army rather 
than the navy. He will find that a military navy b not 
to be made without an extensive mercantile navy, which 
he has not Certain northern political economists, among- 
their many absurdities, have hazarded the assertion that 
an efficient navy may be raised and maintained without 
merchant ships, colonies, or commerce. A nation that 
should be foolish enough to try the experiment would find 
itself much in the situation of the Israelites, who were 
reqiured by the Egyptians to make bricks without straw. 
The Dutch have more sense than to be gulled by such 
fooleries. 



CHAPTER V. 

AMSTERDAM TO NIMIGUEN. 



Having thus in two days satisfied our curiosity in re- 
|rard to Amsterdam, visited several of its institutions, and 
seen externally every street almost in the city, having one 
of the days been on our legs full eight hours, we made 
our arrangements for departing the following morning 
on our way to Utrecht The distance is twenty-two 
miles, which, by way of variety, we once thought of 
passing over in a treckschuyt; but the weather was 
threatening ; and wishing to get to the Rhine as speedily 
as possible, that we might see the more of that noble 
river, we hired a char-a-banc, with a pair of horses, 
for which we agreed to pay sixteen guilders, and three 
more for the amount of the tolls, which are high in all 
parts of Holland. The rain began to &1], and continued 
incessantly ; and as there was nothing remarkable to be 
seen in Utrecht, wo determined to proceed as far as 
Amerungen, a small town, or rather village, about six- 
teen miles farther on. For this distance we bargained 
to pay fourteen guilders, and tw:o more for the tolls, 
making the whcle sum thirty-five guilders for thirty- 
oig^t miles, which was performed by two very indifferent 
horses without baiting, except to give them a morsel of 
hay and a little water. 

The first part of the road after leaving Amsterdam is 
through a continued avenue of moderate sized trees, bor- 
dered by canals, with gardens, villas, and the same kind 
of little summer houses we have so often mentioned as 
those overlooking the road. It was quite amusing and 
defightfid to pass so many neat hoiues, "• whimucaDy 
pretty,** as one of our countrymen calls the country 
dwellings of the Dutch, surrounded by their little gar- 
dens, walled In, as it were, within square enclosures of 
four green dykes, and, as a necessary appendage, as 
many ditches. Sometimes these enclosures are of consi- 
derable extent, containing several villas, and the place 
•but In is then called a polder, and the greater part 
of the country around the capital is made up of an ag- 
cregation of these polders. It was some time before we 
had passed the last of these curious communities, when 
a oaoseway commenced that was raised a little above 
the level of that same kind of flat surface, which oc- 
oarred on the opposite or western side of the Haarlem 
Meer. It was, in fact, a continuation of those fiat mea- 
dows, intersected with ditches, very rich and green, with 
numerous herds of cattle grazuig, but destitute of trees, 
and almost of any kind of shrubby plant, except a few wil- 
lows along the margins of the ditches. To the west- 
ward were seen some sand-hills or dunes in the distance, 
which were on the boundary of the Haarlem Meer, ter- 
minathig the horizon. 

At the distance of some six or seven miles fVom Ara- 
aterdam, the face of the country begins to change for 



the better. Something like woods and copses now be- 
gan to show themselves, and the grounds were enlivened 
by good, substantial, and genuemanlike houses^ and 
these became more firequent as we advanced to the louth- 
ward. The surface, too, was more broken and varied 
as we approached Utrecht. Here, indeed, the northern 
branch of the Rhine, which passes through the town of 
Utrecht, begins to show something like rising banks, 
and in passing through the town the stream is so &r 
below the general sur&ce of the (x>untry, that the streets 
and the houses are considerably above the level of the 
water, to which the inhabitants descend by ladders, 
sometimes from the second story. The fact Is^that the 
general surfiice of the country having risen into some- 
thing like hills at Utrecht, it was no easy matter to 
cause the river and its canals to rise to the level of the 
houses ; they therefore sunk the houses to the level of 
tlie canals. We saw at once, therefore, that we must 
here take leave of the flat gardens, their fish ponds and 
ditches, and their corresponding little summer houses, 
which had afforded us so much amusement The only 
striking object that appears firom the road is the old 
church of Utretcht, partly in ruins, with its noble 
tower, said to be four hundred feet high. The once 
celebrated university has lost its character, and is nearly 
deserted by students, and the professors are said to be 
reduced to a state of great poverty. The population is 
reckoned at about thirty tiiousand, one half of whom 
are catholics. We had now to drive along a noble ave- 
nue of linden trees, tliree or four deep on each side of 
the road, and of an interminable length to the eye. We 
have been told, indeed, that the mail of Utrecht is the 
finest in the world ; which, beautiful as it certainly is, 
caxmot, as we all tliought, be put in competition with 
those magnificent avenues of Hampton Court and of 
Bushy Park, whose noble trees of linden and horsechest- 
nut far exceed in beauty any that Holland can prpduce. 
Neither has it any thing to compare with another of the 
few avenues wmch fashion has spared to England — 
that of tlie magnificent beech trees which leads to 
Stanstead House, in Hampshire, — not yet quite de&oed 
by the demoUtion which it suffered by the avidity of its 
late proprietor. 

The road continues for a considerable distance to be 
shaded by this avenue of beeches, elms, and lindens ; 
and scarcely a house occurs on either side that has not 
a very respectable appearance, with double or triple rows 
of fine trees leading up to it. The grounds, too, are 
frequently laid out with large plantations of various 
kinds of trees and oak copses, and the hedges which 
enclose them are also of oak. On a rising ground on 
the left, near the village of Zeyst, is a huge pyramid or 
mound of earth, said to be one hundred and fifty feet 
high, raised by the army of Marmont on ibe occasion 
of Napoleon being created emperor ; but we oould not 
discover that it was held in any kind of respect by the 
Dutch. 

As w&i^proached Amerungen the soil became niore 
sandy, the general surface of the country more undulat- 
ed, and we observed, for the first time since entering 
Holland, that rounded pebbles were imbedded in the 
banks by the road side, as if this indicated the ancient 
beach or bank of the Rhine, when that mighty stream 
moT have flowed towards Utrecht in its integrity, and 
before it had been divided and diverted. 

It has been observed that on the gates of almost all 
the villas or parks some inscription or motto is written 
up ; here however the custom seems to be to publish in 
the same manner the name of the possessor of the do- 
main, and generally with a notification to warn off 



poachers. Thus we frequently see " Jan Peterson's 
yaght,'* ** private yaght," ** myn eigen yaght;** that is, 
John Peterson^s shooting-ground, private shooting, or 
for my own siiootii:^. This kind of notice, it would 
seem, is effectual for keeping out poachers or intruders; 
for the game laws in Hc^land are as strict or more so 
than in £nglan(L and the license required for shooting 
is said to be mucn more expensive, and the penalty in 
proportion. It is not easy to imagine, however, what 
kind of game there could possibly be to hunt or shoot in 
some of these small domains of a few acres ; but differ- 
ent notions of sporting are entertained by different na- 
tions : the oude stadhouder is said to have amused him- 
self by coursing hares and rabbits in the court-yard of his 
palace, and the old king of Naples enjoyed the pleasure 
of shooting tame ducks from a window as they were 
driven post it in the pond. It may be taken for granted, 
however, that where there is jdenty of game to eat, 
there must be plenty of game to shoot, and we expe- 
rienced no want of^ it on our journey at table ; 'but it 
did so happen that, in the whore of our route through 



Holland, and akmg the Rhine as far as Mentz, firom 
thence to Frankfort, and on our retiu'n from Cologne 
through the Netherlands,' we never saw a single phea- 
sant or partridge, either running or on the wing ; yet the 
latter in narticular was served up at table daily through- 
out the month of August To make amends, hares and 
rabbits were seen skipping about in great abundance. 

We were now travelling along a very extensive do- 
main of a gentleman wluise name, if it was not the 
name of his place, appeared at every little gate and 
opening of the wood — it was Brookhuysen, to which 
was here and there added ** myn eigen yaght" This 
property continued for at least a mite, and the planta- 
tions ot young firs that bordered the road were very ex- 
tensive on hoih sides, and rabbits in scores were every 
where seen skipping across the road. We were now on 
rising ground, and had evidently taken leave of every 
thing like a level meadow, and aU the open spaces in the 
woods and copses were under cultivation. Here too on 
the rising ground to the left we observed for the first 
time a few long-haired sheej^ browsing on the heathy 
land. 

The crops on the right were chiefly confined to buck- 
wheat, of which we passed some hundred aeres by the 
road side in the course of the latter half of this day's 
journey; but this grain, with the exception of a row 
fields of oats and some patches of clover and potatoes, 
was the only kind that we observed. It b used here, 
as in China, for making the lighter and finer kinds of 
pastry. From the quantity Sf firesh ploughed land, 
however, it b probable that the wheat harvest had been 
got in and the stubble turned under by the plough. The 
road itself the whole way was smooth and beautiful, and 
as level as a bowling green, but in some fow places, 
where the level surface was interrupted, it was covered 
with graveL 

The only inn at Amerungen is the post house, not 
very good as to accommodation, but the peo]de extreme- 
ly civil, and desirous of making it as comfortable as our 
unexpected vbit and their means would allow^ which b 
all that a traveller has a right to expect We paid, how- 
ever, for their civility — the charge for a bad supper, and 
an eqvaBy bad iireakfast, with lodging, being twenty^ 
seven guilders, or forty-five shillings, just about douUe 
of that which the beet hotel in Amsterdam would have 
charged. Indeed we have invariably found, what b 
perhaps not unreasonable to expect, that at the first ho- 
tels, where the fore is best, the charge b least 

On the morning of the 15th at nine o'clock we left 
Amerungen, and [Hroceeded with the same horses that 
had bro^fat us from Amsterdam, and which were to 
carry us to Ambeim,' a dbtance of nuyv than twenty 
miles, for sixteen guilders. Thb tovfia is not precisely 
in the direct road, but the rain which had continued in- 
cessantly to fall in torrents for eight and forty hours 
had made the lower and usual road quite impassable- 
Thai, however, between Amerungen and Amheim 
proved to be quite delightful, perfectly level, and with a 
very gentle curvature or rise in the middle. It was co- 
vered with clinkers, and we had often remarked, in pase- 
ing over one of these roads, that the water never re- 
mained on any part of them. The last two days satis- 
fied us, that let it rain as hard and as long as it may, not a 
drop of water will be seen standing on either any part 
of the middle or the sides of the road, provided it b pro- 
perly kept in order, as they all seem to be. Thb may 
be noticed as a foot, but we were unable satisfiu^torily to 
account for it ; perhaps, however, it may be explained 
by supposing the clinkers to be bid on a bed of fine 
sand, and this perhaps on faggots, which would iet the 
water pass through the crevices between the bricks, and 
into the substrata that support them. 

On approaching the ancient fortified town of Rheenea, 
the Rhine, or that branch .of it which passes dose by 
thb place to the northward, now appeared in its natural 
character of a fine flowing stream, winding dose along 
a bank on which we travelled, elevated several foet 
above its surface, it having here completely lost its slow 
and sluggish motion, more like that of an artificial ca^ 
nal than a river. 

Rheenen is an ancient town, in which there b Uttle 
to exdte a stranger's attention, except it be the tower of 
the old church, which is a bold and striking specimen of 
heavy Gothic in the ndghbourhood of Inb town, the 
land appears to be neatly ud carefully cultivated, chiefly 
with tobacco. It b planted in small squares of a rood, 
or sometimes less than a half a rood in extent, the side 
of each square being planted by a row of the largo 
French kidney bean, or scarlet runners, which had now 
reached the hei^t gkT six or seven feet, and formed a 
close hedge aJl round the little plantations to secure the 
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kroad l6a:rM of the tobaooo pknt firom tlie wind. The 
besn WAS BOW in full bloMom of sotrkt flowen; tnd 
the fromid on the right of the road heing cof cred as iar 
w the eye oould reach with these patches of tobacco, the 
fi^e of the cDuutr^ in that direction praeented a ^ery 
•inffular and beaotiibl appearance. 

On the left of the road, the snrfiiee rose into hilk of 
considerable height, sonetimes corered with thickets of 
brnshwood, mixed with smatt plantations, in some 
places, of Scotch firs and Wermooth pines, iaingled 
with oaks, beech, and birch. Thtm, with the heaths 
said the lern intermixed, fare this part of the oountry 
iMrr moeh the appearance of many of the heath lands 
at England ; the more so, as tht road twisted and 
winded among tbenk, as is usually the case in onr own 
country. 

A little beyond Rheenen we descended to the Tslley 
of the Rhine on ear right, where all was flat, and we 
ebeerfed in plaoes extensive and high embankments to 
protect the plain against the encroachment of the river. 

The approach to Amheim is particularly striking. It 
is through an avenue of fine beech trees near two miles 
In length, and the vista terminated by a lofty old tower 
«f one of the ohnrches, with the Rhine on the right, 
and the rising grounds of the left covered with villas, 
aoBd wdl oloued. The environs of Amheim were really 
beautiful ; perhaps ther may but appear to greater ad- 
vantage afier leaving the sombre flats of the neighbour- 
bood of Amsterdam. 

On arriving at Amheim, our horses, as may be sup- 
posed, were entirely knocked up ; and as the finely 
paved road of clinkers had here oeased, and a sort of 
rude Maoadamiied road commences, it would have been 
madness as well as an act of cruelty to have taken them 
on to the spot where we were to cross the Waal to 
Nimegoen. We therefore prevailed on our honest 
Dutch driver to let his charabanc proceed with us to 
that spot, a distance of about nine miles, with a pair of 
firesh horses firom the inn, fi>r which we were required 
to pay the reasonable sum of five guilders. 

The moment we had got through tho tovm of Am- 
heim, we crossed the Rhine over a kmg stone bridge, 
^the approach to which, and for some thne on the other 
aide ot H^ was over « very execrable road. We were 
now on the level valley of tbo Rhine, and between it and 
the Waal ; the surfiise was low and swampy, and the 
road continued very itadifferent : it appeared as if we 
had two embankments, one on the left to keep out the 
Rhine, and an immense one on the right to prevent the 
cnerea eh ment of the Waal. It app^red also, as wo 
jrfbrwards fbund to be the case, that the great puUic 
road to Aheenen, on which the rain here prevented 
OS firom travelling, was on the summit of this great 



and waited tho arrival of the vessel at Nimegden. The 
passage-money for six persons in llie great cabin, which 
we ibrtnnatoly had to ourselves, and a servant in the 
ibre*eabin, fVom hence to Cologne, was one handred 
and four guilders, or 81. 13s., the distance being roorc 
than B hundred miles. 

On dep«u'ttng from Nimegoen in tho steam boat, we 
took leave of the lost town of the United Provinces of 
Holland that we should have the opportunity of senng, — 
of a country that, wit'h all its ditches and its dykes, its 
sk>otB, sinices, and polders, is unquestionably one of tho 
most singular, the most curious, and most interesting 
countries in the world ; and as to the people who in- 
habit, and whose ancestors may ftirly be said to liaVe 
created it, though they hate been represented as cold 
and uncourteeos towards strangers, rude in their speech, 
and repulsive in their manners, we can, with honest 
truth, declare, that so for fVom experiencing any conduct 
of this kind, or having the slightest ground of complaint 
in any one instance, or in any part of the country from 
Rotterdam to Nimeguen, we never found them to be 
wanting in the common courtesies and civilities of life. 
They may, perhaps, be more cautious and reserved 
towards strangers than the natives of other European 
countries usually are; but a very short acquaintance 
banishes all restraint, and they become cheerful,'open. 
hearted, and communicative. We are told, hqwever, by 
certain philosophers who resolve the different tempera- 
ments and dispositions of men into the efiect of climate, 
that a Dutchman must necessarily be grave and phleg- 
matic, from the animal spirits beinp subjected to a duU, 
denw, and humid atmosphere, to which they are almost 
constantly exposed. This doctrine is mere theory, like 
many others espoused by the ingenious author of ^^ Es- 
prit des Loix;** but experience having proved it con- 
trary to fa^t, is now pretty nearly exploded. 

But tbo Dutch have been accused of avarice and 
inhumanity. That the middle class of society are 
economical and parsimonious, is very certain ; but their 
parsimony and economy arc, in all probability, the 
natural result of indosuious habits of trade, and of 
hibour not the most productive of profit. Their young 
men, almost firom tho period of their infancy, are in- 
stroctod in the pursuits of conmierce, and learn at an 
early age to consider the c^reat business of life to be 
gain, a portion of which is laid by every year. 

" Industrious habits In eacb boaoin reign, 
And iadusuy begeto a love of gala." 



We arrived about three o*ck>ck at a smaU inn on the 
right bank of the Waal, directly opposite to Nimeguen, 
jmd the access to which is partly by a bridge of boats, 
and partly by a flying bridge, the- former extending to 
About the middle ofUie stream on this side, and the lat- 
«er over the other half next to Nime|ruen. A fimy n 
iMt the most desirable method of crossing a rapid river ; 
^ut of all the different kinds cf ferrying, that by means 
iof what is called a flying bridge is considerably the best 
mad most convenient wl^re it oan be adopted, which is 
jQoly where the river has a considerable current. An 
janchor is fixed at a certain distance up the stream, aU 
ways greater than the breadth of the river, fh>m which 
ft cable of rope or chain paMcs to the platform of the 
ftrry bo^ \mitk is here supported on a couple of large 
bargee. This ca^e is buoyed up by passing over such 
a niimber of boats as may be fi>und necessary. If the 
rudder of the large platform be moved so as to turn the 
keada of the supporting barges about a point of the 
compass towards the stream, so as to let it act against 
the sides of their bows, they will, of course, sheer across, 
or osciUate like a pendulum, with a slow and uniferm 
Sotion,to the opposite side, the cable and its supporting 
boats edging over in the direction of the platform. By 
having the height of the platform the same as those of 
the two piers or landing places on the sides of the river, 
carriages of any size, carts or waggons, without un- 
yoking the horses, may drive upon it and pass over 
without disturbing paaseneers or baggage within them. 

The young Prince of Holland, whose expected arrival 
in Amsterdam had prevented us firom seeing the palace, 
siosind over this evening in a carriage drawn by six 
iMTses, not one of whidi was taken out, nor did the 
<>^Mim«fi or postilions leave thdr seats. 

Having got our dinner at the little inn, and the 
■team boat making its appearance, though at a con- 
tiderable disUnce, we crossed over by the flying bridge, 



In a somewhat higher doss of lifi; there is a general 
inclination to the prosecution of commereial pursuits, 
and indeed in all their undertakings they are equally 
industrious, persevering, and patient, with the labouring 
classes. We require no greater proof of tho general 
character of this nation for persevering industry, and 
their unconquerable determination to overcome diffi- 
culties, than their successful exertions in braving and 
conquering the waves of the ocean — than the fact that, 
without a stone or pebble, they have raised the most 
splendid edifices; without a tree they have laid the 
foundations of large cities on piles of wood; without a 
stick of timber fit for a ship's top-mast, they built a 
navy that disputed the seas with the most powcrfbl 
navy in the world ; that almost vrithout an acre of arable 
land they supplied the markets of half of Europe with 
grain; that withu country not larger than Yorkshire 
Uiey were able to raise a respectable army, and to take 
a leading part in the politics of Europe ; and it ought 
to be added that, in alt their mercantile transactions, 
the Dutch are remarkabh) for their punctuality, in- 
tegrity and honour. Their patriotism or love of country 
has always been a predominant feature in the Dutch 
character; in whatever part of the world a Dutchman 
may be placed, the word Vaderland bears a charm, and 
is never heard without exciting a sensation of pleasure 
in his mind. 

But then they are accused of being cruel and in- 
human ; and with what justice, as a nation, they can 
be so accused, it would not be so easy to show. The 
numerous charitable institutions of HoUand, more par- 
ticularly of Amsterdam, many of which are entirely 
supported at the expense of individuals, should alone 
be sufficient to disprove such an imputation. There is 
a little trait connected with one of these institutions, 
which shows them not only a humane but kind-hearted 
people. The hospital for the reception of the old and 
indigent of both sexes, on the quay of the Amstel, is 
contrived admirably for the comfort and convonieoce 
of the aged and infirm. Tho building is three hundred 
and sixty feet long by two hundred and thirty deep. 
A gallery on each of the three stories runs round the 



four sidgs of thd square, and behind K is a larga gtrdta 
for the inmates to walk in,' and enjoy, tho imh lir. 
This building has a dining-room of one hondred tod 
twenty-three feet in length, and an in&rroarj of tin 
name dimensions. The yetr 1783 was the ccDleoniil 
anniversary of its establit^hmenl, and on this oocasu 
tho directors gave a feast to all the pensioners, tmoanu 
ing to upwards of six hundred and fifty, who vert n- 
galcd in the most sumptuous manner, and the best part 
of Amsterdam Were present to witness the jojoTtli 
old people on this occasion. The emperor ofCbiai 
therefore is not the only humane person who cao enjoj 
the gratification of making others happy b; hit timial 
feast given to the most aged of his subjects. 

The beneficent society and the charitable tad iu- 
interested subscribers to the agricultural estaUisbiBeil 
of FrederickVoord is another proof of the actiio b^ 
nevolonce and humanity which distinguish the pc«^ 
of Holland. It is no speculation founded on tic r. 
motest chance of profit, but solely on that of relieric; 
the distresses of their unfortunate follow sub|eeu. (V 
this small canton or district (which oord signiSet) Mr. 
Jacob, the comptroller of corn returns, has collacted i 
detailed and most interesting account from the pttbiiM 
reports of its progress and condition. This beoefdai 
institution, whoso object is to lessen ihe burden of pu- 
perism and improve the moral habits of the jureoik 
portion of it, is indebted for its origin and its socceniy 
progress to the intelligence, the zeal and indefktittlik 
benevolence of General Van den Bosch. This officar. 
when in Java, putrchased an estate and made the ptnat 
of agriculture his study. A Chinese mandario vitb i 
number of emigrants fh>m that country MtUed bf 
chance near him. The general soon obsened (kt, 
with all his labour and care, the crops of bitOiiBM 
neighbour greatly exceeded his own ; he therefixe tad 
lessons of uie mandarin, ancf such was the faccei^ 
result, that, when he returned to Europe, the eMU 
.which had cost him twenty-fiva thousand rix.dolhnibi 
sold for one hundred and nfly thousand. 

The general, on his return to his native eoaitrj, 
published a little tract on the praoticabilitt of a 
stitutinga general pauper establishment in the liafdn 
of the SetherUinds. It happened that the good kof 
(fur so he may justly be styled) was ia 1817 scesH 
with a plan for bringing into productive tilli^Mei- 
tensive waste of heath Und between Maestriebt ud 
Breda. The attention of his majesty was ditvi u 
that of the general. A society was set oa foot at t^ 
Hague, for the intended experiment, under tbopati«i|i 
of Uie king, of which prince Frederick, b'ts »oooivt, 
was nominated president for lifo. Twenty thow 
individuals became members, and their eootrifastaii 
amounted to seventy thousand florins, or 5,8331. itediif' 
The first operation was to purchase an s^att mv 
the town of Stetjnwyk, on the confines of FtiiiImJ 
Overyssel, and Drenthe, consisting of about ooe Iw*' 
aand three hundred English acres, togetb^ witii t« 
thousand six bMndred acies of heath land, for wbkkv 
society paid the sum of fifty-six thousand florioM' 
about 4,6661. The river -^e, or Au^ whieh mns tw 
it, was made navigable for boaU into the Zoydtf Zj^ 
Buildings for fiay-twofamiliestto consist of aix to 0^ 
individuals each, a storehouse, a school, and a ip^'H 



house, were speedily erected. . 

All these operations were commenced early la Sif- 
tember, 1818, and ere the 10th of Noverobtr *»•"<' 
fifty -two indigent fiimilies sent by the conMiniBeaeatei« 
upon their new habiUtions. To each hmdf *** 
granted seven morgen or fourteen acres of Jaod. 1* 
whole outfit for each family, made on a n*'*"*^ J^ffJ 
was one thousand seven hundred florins, or l****'^ 
sterling, which was to be repaid to the "J*^ " 
sixteen years, while the annual rent, with ''^^^Z 
colonists were to be charged, was settled lo bseq aM 
the inUrest of the outfit ; and such was the *f^ 
this small esUblishment, that, afW a fbw P*!*J^ 
rienco, it was found that the annual «»«^^*{r^ 
over subsistence, of each of the fifty two »n»*^ 
tablished at Frederick»e.oord, amounted toeas h*^ 
gilders or florins, or 81. fit. 8(i. steriing. ^^ ^ 

Loans were now raised for extending !*»• ■^Uj., 
be advanced by the king in his individusl ^A"^^ 
by the government, or by the comUMmes, ^.^^f^^ 
corporations, or by individuals, ea<^ i*".*"""!? . tto 
thousand one hundred guilders, or 4351 •*«*'»f'j: 
exact outfit of three fkmUiee: the *^5»2J«*^ 
grouping them together wai, that twow^ 'TL 
consist of six paupers each, and the third off"*^ 
or foundlings, not under six years of age, ^'"^\^a^ 
couple, or a woman only to take charge of w co9» 
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For every luch sum the contribaton bad the jwiTilej^e of 
sending throe such families. 

Sixty guilders were to bo paid back yearly to the con- 
tributora, ibc the maintenance of each child, which in the 
or|>han and poor-hooses was found to cost nearly double ; 
and it is reported that these twelve paupers do more than 
maintain themselves. 

The first principle of this society is, that no colonist 
shall, even ibr the shortest period, be unemployed ; and 
with this view thoy are under the inspection ca the dif- 
Ibroat officers, who ezcrciBO their respective duties with 
the strictness of military precision. General Van den 
Boflch, M superior director, superintended in person the 
whole establishment. A sub-director presided over one 
houdred fitmilies; a quarter-master over twenty. four 
fiunilies; a section^naster over twelve, who was required 
to be a practical agriculturist ** Thus the whole me- 
chanism,*' says MrTjacob, ** resembles that of an arm^, 
divided into sections,, companies, battalions, and bri- 
l^adcs.*^ They are employed in various kinds of labour, 
as the preparation of Hmc from shells, making of bricks, 
building dwellings, barns, Ate, but the greater portion is 
employed in field labour ; the chief implements are the 
•pade and the hoe, at which they soon become suflkiently 
expert Every kind of labour is performed by the piece, 
aothing by the di^. TIm women are employed in q>in- 
mag aad weaving. The amount of their earnings is re- 
^olarif kept, mq a card given which procures at the 
public store food and other articles at fixed prices. The 
labour with spades (xT six individuals in digging fourteen 
acres, and repeating the operation when required, the 
•owing, and harvesting, mav be supposed to occupy but 

a certain portion of the fifty-two weeks; the rest is 

. . ^ • « • ' a.1 *_ ^ __.^....^ 



chiefly employed in preparing the oomposts fi>r manure, burnt, almost to blackness. This was more particularly 



to ourselves ; which was so fitr fortunate, as it was ue- 
ccssary we should pass the uight in the boat. We lefl 
Nimeguen about six in the evening, and about nine 
reached Eknmerick, the fi'ontior town, which marks the 
territorial division <^ the king of the Netherlands and 
of Prussia, on the left bonk of the Khine. Here we were 
stopped about a quarter of an hour by a visit fi'om the 
Prussian douaniers, who appeared to be military officers. 
They conducted themselves towards us with the utmost 
politeness, and were satisfied with merely opening our 
trunks, without examining or even touching any uiiele 
within them. 

We had not much to regret by passing up this lower 
part of the Rhine by night, as the whole coimtry on both 
sides of the river is a dead flat, or nearly so, as fiir as 
Dueseldocf ; and even there it does not much improve. 
Low qatural banks, overgrown with reeds, rushes, and 
willows, not unlike the navigation among the Zealand 
islands ; in some places the view shut out by artificial 
embankments ; flat meadows of deep green, interspersed 
with com fields, and here and there a poor looking vil- 
lage, make up, where the banks do not obstruct, the view, 
for the greater part, of the lower Rhine. In short, the 
8urfiu» on both sides differs not much firom that of HoI> 
land, having the disadvantage of not being enlivened with 
those numerous and neat Uttle painted lK>uses, trim gar- 
dens, and avenues of trees, which, while they adorn, im- 
part an air of cheerfiilness and comfort to the inliabilants 
of the latter country ,*and which are here whoUy want- 
ing. 

^The greater pert of the inhabitants who made their 
appearance in and about the villages on the banks of the 
Rhine, were clothed in rags, half naked, dirty, and sim- 



and on this, 'in foct, the sueoeas of the colony almost 
wholly depends. 

In the southern proviueea similar plans have been put 

in practice. 

We saw too little of female society to form any jndg- 
nent as to the share which the ladies take in the amuse- 
ments of their lords and masters. They are understood, 
bowefer, to make excellent wives, and to manage the do- 
mestic eoBeema with fidelity anid alnlity ; **' yea,** as an 
old anoAyaous writer hasit, ** it is a general observation 
in this ooantfy« that where Uie women have the direction 
of the purse and trade, the husbands seldom prove bank- 
rupts, it being the property of a true-born Holiaud wife, 
presently after marriage, to apply herself wholly to her 
liHBJnnsi** It may sIm be mentioned that instances of 
infidebty are more rare in Holland than in any other na- 
tttrn, indfied they can scared v be said to exist/ 

The middling and lower dass of females are certainly 
E%Qi rniaarkahl^ for their beauty ; but their dress is not 
B,xaotiy ealottlatcd to set off their features to advantage. 
Amaug the better daasos, Parisian feahions have crept in 
since they have had the advantage of a visit firoin the 
Freuefa court in Amsterdam. 

On the whole we oould not agree with the antithetical 
■OBMaary of the Doteh character and their country, which 
Sic Wiwam Temple has given as, without a good deal 
of modifleation; but this might strip his puragraph of 
nueh of its prettinees. He says, ^ that it is a country 
where tLe earth is better than the air, and profit more 
in lequeatthaahooour; where there is more sense than 
wit, more good nature than good humour, and more 
wealth thau pleasure ; where a man would choose rather 
ta travel than to live; will find more thinp to observe 
than desirei and more persons to esteem than love.** 

But we e^ conclude by adding, that there are no peo- 
ple in Euiepe so well govemeaas the Dutch, with so 
Uttle oipsnse, and frith so little trouble, because they are 
soher4Mnded,quiet,industrious, and obedient to the laws ; 
aud fctoiiifi they Inve a kinc to whom they do but bare 
jiMliee in styling him the ^'fttber of his people.** 

CHAPTER VI. 

TAMBMOK Vf THK IRIXE. IHOM IflimfTX?! TO COLOGMS. 

The bad weather, which was but just clearing up this 
^braooii.had arebably deterred passengers firom embark- 
ing on board the steamer, whieh left Rotterdam in the 
■Mrwng, as there were not above half a doaen on hoatd. 
We bS Ihiffefore the fnlimi, or stem cabin, wholly 



the case between Urdingen and Keirserwerth. Near the 
latter of these places we passed a long straggling village 
on the left bank, called Gilb, covered by, and in places 
concealed behind, an embankment, which had a mean 
and wretched a{^;>earance, though, Mr. Schrceber* in- 
forms us, it possesses great historical interest, being once 
the Gelduba of Tacitus and Florus, where I>rusus es- 
tabliahcd a bridge across the Rhine. There is no vestige 
at present of any such work. Not only this village, Imt 
most of those we had passed, wore every mark of ex- 
treme poverty. The houses mean ; most of them in a 
ruinous condition, and surrounded with filth ; the women 
and children, who were the only persons seen, were ill 
clad and disgustingly dirty, with ill looking, vacant 
countenances, and as brown as Portuguese. At Urdin- 
gen the Rhine is crossed by a flying todge. 

Hitherto we had scarcely seen a vessel of any descrip- 
tion navigating this fine river; and among those few 
which were hero and there lying at anchor under its 
bonks, we did not obser\'e a sinf le one that carried the 
Dutch flag. It was not clear whether this circumstance 
was owing to any impediments caused ky the discussions 
carrying on with the **■ Etats Riverains,** in consequence 
of the treaty of Vienna, or merely to the diffiouhics and 
disadvantages occurring in a river navi^ration, with a 
current of at least four miles an hour, and m some of the 
contracted parts, five. Even our steamer oould not make 
good above five knots in the most fevourahle parts, fire- 
quently not above four, and sometimes only three, and 
was obliged to cross constantly ^m one side to the other 
to catch the eddy water. The recent rains had consider- 
ably swdAed the river, and of course i n c r eas ed the 
strengthof the current. 

On approaching Dusseldor( the first hiUs are seen to 
make their appearance at a short distinee behind it We 
had heard much of the beanty and bustle which might 
be i»xpfi*t^>d at this German city, once fomed for its gallery 
of pictures, but that portion of it at least which borders on 
the river showed no symptoms of cither ; and as we were 
only to stop half an hour to take on board some passen- 
gers, we did not tMnk it worth our while to land. A 
ruined castle and tffe tower of a church with its u^y 
spire, blazing with twelve gilded suns, were the only ob. 
jects that attracted our attention. 
., From DuBseldorf to Neus the rhrer winds in an extra- 
ordinary manner, on account of its having, at some time 
or other, forsaken its ancient bed, which, however, it is 
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said to have done in the time of the Romans, when it 
flowed close to the walls of Neus, then called Novesium. 
This town stands at present at the distance of nearly two 
miles inland, so that nothing more of it than the lofty 
tower and the cupola of the church of St Quirin can l^ 
seen from the river. On the top of the cupola is a fiill 
length ooiossal statue <^ the sijnt, which has a fine ap- 
pearance even at this distance. It was at Neus that Dru- 
sus is reported to have thrown a bridge across the Rhine ; 
and it was here that, in tlie year It^lS, the allied armies 
effected their first jpassage aoroas the river; and there is 
now, at the head of the reach before Neas,a flying bridge 
whose cable is moored at sueh a great distance up the 
stream, as to require eleven boats in a line to buoy it up. 

No sooner had we passed the great bend in the river 
before Neus, than a range of fine Uoe hills showed them- 
selves in the dif >aee, and were seen to great advantage 
through a thin transparent ethereal mist, that happened 
just then to be spread over their sides, the exhalalions 
probably from the late rains, which the sun was just then 
dispersing. After the eye liad been accustomed so long, 
and so completely satiated, with looking on the overlap 
ing deep green of the meadows, swamps, and dykes of 
Holland, wad with the wiUows and rushes of the low 
banks of the Rhine, it was a great relief to survey the 
gentle acclivity which the fitce of the country now put 
on, commencing close to and ascending from the banks 
of the river. The rising grounds were covered with 
cornfields, oopecs, and plantations of wood, and backed 
by those distant hills, which were wearing so enchanting 
a hue. 

Opposite to the Chateau of Bcnrath, the Rhine makes 
another extra(»rdinary bend which opens out into one of 
the finest reaches we had yet seen of this great river. 
This cliateau had all the appearance of being a good 
substantial house ; it was backed by an extensive wood 
of beech trees, through which several avenues had either 
been cut, or the trecfi, as is most probable, had originally 
been planted in regular lines to form them. The grouncls 
in firoot and on eadi side were in a high state of cultiva^ 
tion, and numerous peasantry of both sexes employed 
upon them. At the bottom, or, mate correctly speaking, 
at the upper end of the reach stands the ancient town of 
Zona, exhibiting ita two sinres rising oui of ita two tow- 
ers— -the one square, the other round. From hence all 
this part of the grand Duchy of Berg, as for as the eye 
could take in the country, was backed by a Ions range 
of hills, well wooded in parts, and chequered wim corn- 
fields up to their very summits, so that the view was 
eminently beantifiiL 

On the left bank of the next reach of the Rhine is tho 
town of Woringen, firom whence the voyager obtains tlte 
first siffht of ihe ** Seven Mountains,** rearing their blue 
heads just above the horiaon. 

Several villages now begin to appear in succession 
along both banks of the river, till we approach Rhynkas- 
sel, in the immediate neighbourhood of which tlie surface 
of the country appeared naked and sandy, but the river 
itself winded into a succession of broad reaches resem- 
bling so many hikes, especially that fine broad expanse of 
water, on the right margin of which the town of Wies- 
dorf is situated. 

Here we first get sight of the city of Cologne, with ita 
numerous qiires and towers. Presently the town of Muh- 
leim appears, situated on the right bank at the head of 
one of the finest reaches of the Rhine which we had yet 
passed. At this place, which is supposed to have been 
the capital of the Ubians, Cesar is said to have thrown a 
wooden bridge across the Rhine. In fiict, a wooden 
bridge still existo across the ri%-er at this plaoe, but k is 
only a flying bridge of the common kind. From this spot 
nothing can be cooceivod more striking and magnificent 
than the appearance of tht^city of Cdogne, at the dis. 
tance of three or four miles, situated at the head of a no- 
ble expanse of water, bordered by a rich and heautifiil 
country on botli of ite margins. The ancient town of 
Deuta with ita old Beoedicline Abbey is immediately 
opposite to Cologne; and fiu-tber inland on the slope oif 
the hills is beautifully situated the once spicndld chateau 
of Bensberg, now stripped of all ita ma^ficence, and 
converted, as we understood, into a hospital for the ro. 
pccption of limatics. 

\Ve arrived at Cologne at eight o'clock in the evening, 
and took up our quarters at the Rhynbcrg hotel, which 
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•tands ^ Uio morgfin of the rifw, and immediately before 
which tho flteambmit landa her passen^n. 



COLOONE. 



Cologne, Coin, 6r as the Germans call it, Keolen, is a 
fine old ci^, and at one time one of the most wealthy 
and flonrishing cities of Ootnany. It sttli retains, on 
the lower imrt of the town, or thait whidi is washed by 
the river, more evident vestiges of Roman remains than 
any other spot perhi^^ on tho banks of the Rhine. In ^ 
great port of the wail which extends along the river ; — 
in tho Flaffraifbrte Gate, (the Porta Paphia or Flominea 
of the Romans) on wUch appear the letters C.C.A.A. 
which the antiquarians mterprot Colonia,Clandia, Agrip- 
pina, Augusta; — in the TkartM or towers rising out of 
this wall;— in the moont on which the ancient chnrch of 
St Mary stands, still called St Mary on the Capitol ; — 
but above aU, in the^nomeroos antiqaities that have been, 
and continue to be, dug up, in the town and its environs, 
and which have reoenSy been collected and arranged in 
two room^of the museum; — in aU these we have evi. 
dencts as strong ^ as proofr from holy writ,** u«d almost 
as strong as Rome itself can boast, of the ancient Romans 



having had one of their fixed stations «. # Cologne. The 
numerous busts, the sarcophagi^ the stones marked with 
the numbers of the legions stationed at this spot, form a 
most valuable collection for the historian, as elucidating 
tho Roman establishments of their colonies in that part 
of Gennany through which the Rhine flows. 

Cologne was without doubt the Cdonia Agrippina. It 
is said that the Emperor Constantino oaiued a stone 
bridge to be erected over the Rhine at Cdegne, and that 
the foundations of the piers may still be seen when the 
water is low ; all the guide-books say so and the inhabi- 
tants believe it, but no one that we roll in with was will- 
ing to own that he had seen them. We were twice at 
Cologne, but looked in vain for these piers, which after 
all may probably be nothing moro than a ridge of rooks, 
risible only in a low state of the river. 

Cologne ij a large city, extending full two miles along 
the left bank of the Rhine, and about a mile inland, some- 
what in the fi>rm of a crescent It is said to contain frqpi 
fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants, an estimate which, 
judging from the extent and large space of ground unoc 
eupied with houses within the waEs, would appear to be 
exaggerated, l^iese open spaces consist of gardens and 
vineyards, once belonging to the convents, trom which 
an indiflferent kind of Khenish wine b still made, being 
the first place on ascending the Rhine where the grape is 
cultivated for tl^t purpose. These gardens, with Uie pub- 
He squares, appear to occupy a considerable portion of 
^ city, perhaps not less than one third part of it Be- 
sides, a city crowded with churches, chapels, and con- 
vents, and swarming with ^oung priests and ancient 
nuns, living in a state of cehtncy, is not one in which 
one would look for a dense population. It is stated in one 
of tJie guide-books that, prerious to the occupation of the 
town by the French, it contained not fiswer than twelve 
thousand mendicants, who had each his particular sta- 
tion, which, on his death, he left as an inheritance to his 
children. This tribe of beggars, with two thousand five 
hundred ecclesiastics and a proportionate number of 
nuns, must have composed nearly a third part of the 
whole population. 

There are still left beg^;ars enough, not only here, but, 
as we afterwards found, m every town and village we 
had 16 pass through, and also on the road, where every 
third or fourth foot passenger that we encountered, came 
running up to the carriage, holding his hat to the win- 
dow, or poking it into the inside. Many ybun|r Germans 
having finished their education, or served their appren- 
ticeships, and wishing to see the world, make no cere- 
mony m asking alms to assist them on tho road. This 
offensive and intrusive custom is more frequently prac- 
tised, and thought less of, by docent and IrespcctaUe neo- 
pie in appearance, in catholic countries, than in otners 
where that religion does no< prevail. At least it is so 
on the continent, whore, in fact, they are regularly in- 
strticled in the practice of begging. The priests beg fVom 
the people, and the people f^ a one another. In every 
church the brass box is carried round with a rattling of 
its copper pieces to attract the attention of the auditory. 
Other boxes are set up with slits in their lids, to receive 
whatever the ** charitable and the humane** may please 
to put into tliem ; and on particular fete days, as we wit- 
nessed in Cologne, the shops are confOrted into chapels, 
and the figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary exhibited 
with open doors, in order to collect money ; and decent 
looking boys and girls mix among passengers in the 
street, urging them to give money. I#tho church at 
high ma«(, the old women, who generally compose two 



thirds of the congregation, will drop their beads and stop 
in the mjdst of a prayer to ask a stranger for charity. 

The city of Cologne with its churches, chapels, and 
convents, and its eif hty-three towers and tliirteen grand 
gates, which M. Sdrtnber has assigned to it, has cer- 
tainly a very imposing aspect fi*om the river. Some of 
the churches will amply repay the traveller for any spare 
time he may have to bestow on them, particularlv that 
unfinished mass of building, called the I>om Church, 
which even in its present state is one of the finest monu- 
ments of Gothic architecture, and if ever it should be 
fmished eccording to the original design, which is not 
very probable, would perhaps be the very finest specimen 
of this kind in all Europe. Looking at it externally, we 
observe over the tops of the houses that are cluitered 
round it, a large mass of building, terminated by a high 
roof, surrounded by turrets and pinnacles, rising out of 
the most beautiful wnlls of florid CrOthic, richly fluted 
and fretted, in which are numerous windows of stu- 
pendous height and dimensions. 

This, wh&h is the only finished part, is the choir, and 
at an immense distance from it, and apparently discon- 
nected, the unfini|hed walls' being concealed by lofty 
houses built close tip to them, b seen a beautiral and 
magnificent but also unfinbhed tower of the same rich 
and florid Gothic, rising to the height of about two hun- 
dred feet, which b very little more apparently than the 
height of the choir. On the summit of thb tower b an 
iron crane of very larro dimensions, which was used for 
raising the stones ; and as the progress of thb noUe build- 
ing b said to have been put a stop to in 1499, and no at- 
tempt made since that period to finish it, thb crane nrast 
have stood with its arm suspended in the air, a remark- 
able and conspicuous object, ever since : — whedier it was 
left by accident after the scaffoldinjr had been removed, 
or'by design, which is most probable, to impress on the 
beholder that the intention or finbhing the building was 
not abandonOd, is now useless to enquire ; but we can 
safely say it b very improbable that another munificent 
personace— to carry it on, out of hb private fortune — 
win readib' be found. It b remarkable enough that the 
name of the architect of thb splendid buildmg should 
remain unknown, but the original design b ftcribed to 
the Archbi^)op Engelbert de Berg, whose successor 
commenced it in 1248. 

A sister tower, with a ^and entrance between tiie 
two, is rhised only to the height of twenty to tiiirty feet 
By the original plan these two towers were intended to 
rise to the stupendous height of five hundred feet, which 
appears to be about the k^gth of the nave and choir. 

There b enough of the interior to show what the ar- 
rangements were intended to be. The colonms that were 
to support the rooft were afl up, amounting, as b said, to 
one himdred. They are of an immense nze, but at pre- 
sent support nothing, the only ceiling being a temporary 
flooring of planks ; and the great nave b entirely shut 
up. The service is perform^ in the choir, which is ap- 
proached along the left side able, and these are the only 
two parts that are left open ; and the only finished part 
b the dioir, and the chapeb winch surround it The ahar 
is very fine, but not exactly corresponding with the lofty 
Gothic style of the windows, columns, and roofl It is a 
Grecian temple of an octagon form, with eight Ionic 
columns. On one side of it is the figure of the Virgin 
Mary with her child, and St Peter with hb keys on the 
other, two tolerably good statues in vdiite marble. In 
the choir are two tombs of two archbishops of Cologne, 
Antony and Adolphus Scfaauenbourg, surmounted with 
two figures of white marble, which appeared to be well 
executed. By tlie side of the columns are figures of the 
apostles* 

Behind the choir b the shrine of the three kings or 
magi,* said to have been removed fVom Milan to Cologne 
in Sie year 1170, by the Emperor Frederic I., sumamed 
Barbarussa. Their names are Melchior, Gaspar, and 
Balthasar. The three skulls, which are aH that remain 
of them, are said to have had crowns of gold ornamented 
with all manner of precious stones, which were lost or 
stolen when these highly esteemed rdicts were carried 
off, in 1794, by tho ^nd chapters of Cologne, who fled 
with them to Aremoerg, to escape the rapaciiy of the 
French. They were returned in 1§B4, but, as the Swiss 
df the church told us, in a very diflferent state firom that 
in which they were sent away ; ond he hinted, what was 
not necessary, that they were now oidy paste or glass, 
inslnuathig at the same time that the French had stolen 
the real ones, thou?h in point of fact they were never 
within reach of the French. 

* The next church we risited was that of St Peter, in 
which there b nothing remarkable either as to the arcni- 
tectnrc or decoration. Above the grand altar, however. 
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]Hcture of Rubens, which b considered to nnk 
amon^ his best ; though neither tiie rabjeet not the 
modo in which it is treated is calculated to ^rc plet> 
sure, but very much the contrary, to exeite a paiaMica. 
sation. It b the crucifixion of St Peter with flw bead 
downwards, and the executioners straining their masdes 
and dbtorting their features in hoisting him up. Tie 
French carried it off and pUced it in the moseain of h' 
ris, but were obliged to restore it at the end of tie inr« 

St Mary*s b a fine old church, standing oil t li3!,to 
which we ascended by a flight of steps* On this h9l it 
is supposed, as we have already observed, that the Romu 
caphol stood. There was no want of pictures m the 
choir, and on the side walls, but as^e <mly saw itdnrinf 
service, nnd the church was fbll, we could not ditfiogni^ 
what the subjects were, or who were the aitisb. IV 
church of the Apostles b a plain building, standiitf at 
the head of the largest of the five or six squares of tk 
town. This square b planted round with trees, trbieh 
afford a shady walk, and the centre b sufficienflv hr|e 
to allow of a parade, on which they mount guard ererj 
morning, and b capable of admitting flt>m three to fev 
thousand soldiers to be manoeuvn^. The nomher of 
troops in Cologne was said to amount to aVmt two 
thousand four nundred, who looked remarkably smut 
with their white belts over their blue unifbnns tamed 
back with red, and closely buttoned up to the tbniL 
Tho Prussian ofiScers, not only here, but hi all the gv 
risen towns, mix much in society, generaDy dine tttii) 
tables d*hote, and are much respected as a body of 
behaved, gentlemanly men. 

From tne churches we paid a visit to the StaAiii, 
hotel de ville, which b a very curious old ed&fioe. T\a 
portico consists of a double arcade of heavy Godar 
arches, with Ionic columns of marble between theo 
On the entablature between the two tiers c^ arches in 
six long inscriptions, mnch defaced, and not easilf ]tp 
ble on thb account, as well as from their hetgfat Oneof 
them we could make out to be in the Latin lufwfe, 
and inscribed apparently to one of the Ceesars. It r* 
lated to something which concerned the Ubii; perfaspet 
brief history of the cokmisatioo of these people, vbo 
emigrated from the eastern orGrorman sidea thelUdfle, 
and settled at Cologne under Claudius Ceesar, irho, in 
compliment to his wife, called it Colonia Agripfiim. h 
the centre frieze, between the two tiers of columns, ii i 
has relief representing, apparently, Hercules Btmffinf 
the Hon. 

Observing near thb spot a great etmoomwB of people 
entering the doors of an old building in the sane eBdo> 
sure, we fi}und that it contaiiMd a oSlection of paintiip 
and Roman antiquities ; in sAiort, that it was a nnieo 
recently established. It consisted of six or seven roons, 
the wans of which were well oovered with a very ettes. 
sive collection of inctures, mostly by old mastenof tbe 
German school, many of them as nr hack as the thir- 
teenth and fou rt eenth centuries, and confined chiefly 1o 
sacred subjects ; holy ftmiliee, and ether sacred penee* 
ages, with the golden circle, or ^ory, m it isjBsfcj. 
round their heaw. There were besides a great ceflectMS 
of old portraits, and a few modem pietnres; bnt ttan 
was then no catalogue, and firom the general antiqslf 
of the paintings, it probably would be no easy nitterto 
prepare one. 

The streets of Cologne are in so bad a state, thattfa^ 
would appear not to have been paved fbr a ceirtaiyt »" 
what b equally bad, they are seldom, if ever, swsft, ^ 
in any way ckaned. In the lower or most aneiat put 
of the town, along the bank of the river, where m 
streets are exceedingly narrow apd the houses W tytPi* 
filth makes them ahnost impassable, and the rtndj 
highly offensive. The blily scouring they get is ftj 
the torrents of nun fUHn^ ftotn long spmitii wb 
almost every house has projecting from the Maf ^ "* 
shape of dragcms, snakes, and dol^ilns. _, 

It may bo doubted whether if the fifty or sixty ttoJtf" 
bottles of eau dc Cologne, supposed to be ^""""^^Tz 
here annually, were sprinkled over these ■?'f^*2 
would be Oiereby rendered sweet: perhaps, *f^*V^ 
libation would only make them more ofl^Mwi*** ■'U 
happened to us, when crossing in a stsamboat (fia« ^ 
tend), that a shower of rain £ove Ulow some moetjor 

a hundred paasengors, whose wet cloaks and J'^l^ 
the heat firom the engines and the smell « ^>^^ 
caused' so moist, musty, and fetid an atmosphere, tw 
the steward thought he could not do ^**^»jr 'J^ 
correcting it, than to sprii^e a couple of bottlss « ^ 
de Cologne; but thb increased indeed of ah««P«» 
nuisance, and made the stench intolerahla. , ^ , 

Cologne has been calbd •• the dirtiest aadnnst^fli^ 
city of its siae in Europe.^ and «« the peofis as 9t^ 
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•lidiBiaeraJbleutlieiNiikliiigB.*' Tkia b sooMwiuit over- 
vbufed; fiir, in the Ugber ptricf the town, the streets 
«ie JBiMh wider and in bettor order, and ee the 9andaj 
we epeat aft Cologne was a ftto day of some land or 
•thar, we obeerrea aU the etreeti in that nrig^boorheod 
thicklj strewed with eak leaTss, IWun baskets oarried by 
several hundred boys and girls, who had been attending 
divine serrioe at St. Peter's chnroh. In the same streets, 
also, we obsgrved befijre the open windows and doors of 
several henses, small altars with CSirist on the erosB,and 
the Virgin deeoratod with flowers, and ooioared glass 
beads, &e objeet of whieh was to eolleot a few oeots or 
■ gn m on from the poor. 

We ooold not but remark that we never saw the 
ehordMs so weM attended in the whole coarse of oar 
tonr as thoee of Cologne: that immiwse building the 
Dom chorch was so crowded at the evening servioe, that 
it was ahnost impossible to soneese ini bat the att r actio n 
was a popular preacher, an elderly man, who was very 
eoaergetic and animated ; but it did not appear to os that 
mtkist his enonoiation or his action had any pretence to 
be considered as gracefuL 

At high mass on the Sunday morning, both at St. Pe- 
ter's and St Mary's, whieh we attendrS, the great ma^ 
jori^ of the audienoe consisted of females. In the fere- 
noon the onlinary ooenpations seemed to bo feUowed as 
on other daTs,and I feond no diOeolty in getlin|r money 
at the bankers to enable as to proceed the ioUowing 



In the evening the bndge of boats, that eonnects Co- 
Isgne with the somll town of Deuti, direoify opposite to 
it, was crmrded with weU dressed people of both sexes, 
this being, it seems, the fevonrito p w ma n ade in the sum- 
ater evenings. A sdnll toll of about a half penny is ex- 
acted at the entrance ererr time thk a person p as ses 
Ths company is not oAsn A s t o r bed by the openinff of a 
nasaage to let vessels through, the trade apparently not 
Mug very active. Vesseb he en both sides tho brii^ 
but mortly above it ; their number might be feom twenty 
to thirty, mostly of the long narrow dass peculiar to the 
Rhme, and the lading appwed chiefly to be coals. 

Cologne was onoe feaaous fer its manufectores of doth, 
but the wise maaistrates of this city had the feUy, on 
sease liotous conduct of the weavers, to cause near two 
thousand looms to be burnt, the e onseqns n c e of which was 
Aat the owners of them ^ttod the eity, ai^ carried on 
their trade in odiers, where a wiser policy exiated. They 
also in the year 1616, in a fit of religions animosity, eju 
psied every protestant flmn Cologne, though the persons 
nf this co mmu nity were the best and most indnstcious of 
their artisans. 

They have stiH some trifling manufeotories of cottons, 
nf a ooane kind, and silks, of knit stsckinya, caps and 
ftoves, of snuff, from one of which estahhahmento we 
u bs u ie d not less than fear or five hundred 



ing Akmu their daily labour. The m a n ufe etu r e of can de 
Ouogae employs a eonaiderabia number of p er s o n s, and 
is-smd to prodhsoe a revemm of three to feur hundred 
fhecend flranos. That brown pigment known to artists 
ondar the name of burnt Umber or Cologne earth, ia pre- 
paied liere feom a opoiies of eortbnr eoal dog out of the 
naoontaitts betwean Coblenti and Gologne. 

CHAPTER VIL 
ROM ooi^eoia TO ooujam. 

Having satisfied our curiosibr as to aU that Cologne 
was VLhKf to allbrd fer our inlormation or anwsement, 
we hbed a caleehe and pair to take us as fer as Frank- 
RMft, fipom wh en c e it hao come the day beftre wMi a 
party. Our agreement was that we shoidd stop at such 
places on the ronto as we might think fit, bat not to ex- 
eeed fer the whole Journey tluee days; and fer this jour- 
nsy, which is at least one h un dr ed and ten mUes, we 
were to pay fifty-sfat florins, or 4/. ISt. 4d» sterling, a 
earn that will not be d eem ed ortravagant fer the convev- 
ance of seven persons and their baggage. This caleohe 
is the kind of oarriate most commonly in use akoag the 
mdDe, and indeed ul over the Netherlands; it is not 
quite so commodious as the Dutdi char-a-bane, but we 
e u l utri v e d without inconvience to stow six in the inside, 
all our haggage, part of which was placed in a large 
round basket under the seat of the driver, and the trunks 
were strapped on behind. The servant took his seat 
along with the driver. 

On the 18th, at eight in the morning, we left Cologne, 
a«d arrived at Bonn about ten ; the intermediato country 
Wtfl cultivated, but the anrfece rather flat, and devoid of 
mndi faiterest The hills on our right, and those beyond 
the Bhine on the left, had now receded to a considerable 



It happened to be market di^ at Bonn, and the square 
in which it was held exhibited a novel and ouriona ap- 
pearanoe in the assembled greupsL In theeantre oftfais 
square and down the idiole length were about two bun- 
dred women drawn up hi a kmg line of two deep, each 
having a clean white handherehiaf neatly felded round 
the head. The chief articles of sale, which were carefiiUy 
arranged in the middle space between the two lines, were 
greens and fruit of various kinds, bread, batter, and eggs. 
There was no noise nor tumuk, and we could not but 
c^trast the order and decorum that were here obeerved 
with what is osually seen in an English market, more 
especially in such a one as Covent Garden, where it 
would be no easy matter to obhge two hundred vromen 
to keep silence. 

In the centre of the market-place is a pyramid and 
feuntain, and the townhouse stands at the bead of the 
square. It is supposed tiiat the Roman general Drusus 
Germanious ttorew a bridge overthe Rhine at Bann, but, 
in returning by water, we could not see any vestige of it 
The neighbourhood of Bonn, however, ii full of Roman 
antiquities, and many u^vate cottoctions of tb«|n are 
said to have been made tSere. 

This dty has recently revived one of those German 
Universities, where young men, Uke the polytecbniaues 
cf Paris, fency themsdves to know more than their 
teachers, laugh at religion, set at defiance all authority, 
behave with insolence to their ^low oitixens, lose all 
sense of decency, and muddle away their time in drink- 
ing beer and smoking tobacco. They are, in fact, the 
firmtfel narseriee of immorality, sedition and Itoentioas. 
ness. That of Bonn psrhapa may be said to be as ]ret in 
a state of youthful innooence ; said it was probably under 
this idea, and the in fl n cpe e of such names aa these of 
Niebnhr «id Sehleigd, that had induoed several English 
Cunilies to take up a residaice at Bonn, fer the b^iefit 



iof their children's edueation, meetly howofor, as we un- 
derstood, fer the instruction of the female part in music, 
which is here much cultivated. The celebrated Beetho- 
ven and also Salmon reodved theb mudcal education at 
Bonn. The population is estimated at about ten thousand, 
and a considerable portion is occupied in the manufac- 
ture of cottons and coarse cloths, alum and snuff. 

The range of hills firom G^desberff are seen to con- 
tinue as far as that of RoUndsec, whoso steep side do- 
scendsto the very brink of the Rhine; and, on the op- 
posito side of the river, ths base of the ** oaistled crag of 
hrakenfels," the first or northemmA of the SidMnber- 
gen, or Seven Mountainr, comes down close to the water's 
edge, in defiance aa it were of ito oppodte neiffhbour. 
These two mountains of Rdandsrc aim DrakenfMa ferm 
the grand portal or entrance into a deep, dark, and gloomy 
ravme, through which the contracted Rhine is seen to 
force ito vdume of water with an accelerated eurtent 

When no loiufer hemmed in b etw e en the dark and 
glowing sides of the narrow portal or defUe, ito tranquil 
and e xpansi v e surfece is i nt e rr u p ted only by two beanti- 
fhl islswls, the larger of winch is called Kolan ds wer th , 
or Nonnenwerth, me Island of the Nuns, so named fiom 
a ceiebrated convent erected on the island. A few of the 
mnm were still hft whsn the e mp ress Josephine vidted 
this spot; and their situation, and the beauty of the 
idanda, i nter as tod so much that humane and kind hearted 
woman, that hy her inflwow^ ahe saved the convent from 
snppMsdon. The nuns, however, were now all gone, bdt 
the convent was yet reinaii\jngt being converted, at con- 
siden^le expense, into an inn or hotd; a specnlation 
which, it seems, had not an s wer ed the expectations of 
the proprietor, who was eoAeovouring to dispose of the 
whole island, of one hundred and fi>rty or one hundred 
and fifty acres, by lottery, in whieh, we were told, several 
of^our countrymen In passing had taken ticteeta, ** being 
so near to Endbnd.** tlnqopstionabl^ the idand of Non- 
neowerth wowdfbrm one of the most deHgktfid summer 
retreats that codld be desired; and as to ito itoamem to 
Htagland, it msy not, peihaps, occur to an Engiithman, 
that the dlstkMe fWmi London to Nm me n wefth is severd 
m^ lees than firom London to Edinburgh. But this 
may oadly be seen by placing one foot of a pair of com- 
rasses on a map of Europe, on London, and the other on 
Edinburgh, when Nonnenwerth will be fbuad to fidl 
within the drdedesctibed by them. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that English adventnreta should start ibr a 
prixe ^at would give them possession of so kivdy a spot. 
As an imi, it vras objeetionablo on account of the trouble 
of oroadng the water, and tiie le« likdy to succeed, fitim 
•there bemg by the road dde, directly oppodto to it, a 
tolerably good and lon| established hcNMe. 

The nunnery and Rdaadsee, so near to each other, 
could not fkil to give rise to some romantic tale, in a 
country where romance has atways been highly cherished; 



and accordingly SchiDer has eonlpcsed a ballad of Roland 
and his mistress, but shified the scene into Switierland. 
Tradition says that Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
cansed the preeent rained castle of^Rolandfco to be built, 
in order to be near his mistress, who had become a nun 
at the convent of Nonnenwerth. 

Legends of* this kind, whether founded or not, impart 
an acuitiood interest to the romantic spenery of this and 
other parte of (he Rhine; and they are so abundant, that 
almost every one of the numerous old castles has ito le- 
gend of dragons and devils overcome, and ravished vir- 
gins released, by monks and Ckiristian knights. 

The other little island cont^pious to Nonnenwerth is 
called Graimwerth, which. With the fermer, divide the 
Rhine into three parts, fbrming three rapid streams; and 
these being somewhat dangerous, are caJkd by the beat- 
men •" God's bdp." 

The boatmen of the ^hine, in f^ct, require h^ even 
where there is little or no danger; they are the most 
dumsy and inexpert watermen, in the management ot 
email craft, that can well be imagined. 

Having passed these islands, we again witaeas the. 
Rhine spreadkig out into a broad, expandve lake, ito 
margins covered with numerous villages, those on the 
right bonk being inhabited chiefly by men who work the 
quarries for slate and boilding stones. The levd pieces 
of ground, next to the river, are exeeedingly VMU and 
neatly cultivated with grain and vegetables, intorspersed 
with orcharda of fimit trees, apples, pears, cherries, and 
walnuto ; and the sloping sides of tha hills are oevnred 
with vinejrards; and above thoee the higher parte am 
ck>thed with forest trees or coppice wood to tofir very 
summits. 

Along both shores of this part of the Rhine, village 
after village succeed each other at short intervals ; bi^ 
at the upper end of the p re s e nt reach, where the town of 
Ihikd is situated on the right bank, and Obsrwinter on 
the left, the m^lUBtsins agun begin to dose and to put 
on a more rug^ snd pictoresque appearance. 

The monntams in this neighbourhood are oomposed 
chiefly of black basalt and argillaceous date, with which 
ahnost aU the houaee of the towns and villages in the 
long defile of the Rliiae are bailt and covered in ; mai 
witn the fi>rmer the streete are, fer the most part, ruddy 
paved. Vines ars planted along the steep ddes of the 
mountains on every little spot, however smiall, whore any 
soil can be obtained. 

Afbr clearing the narrow pass of Andemadi, the neat 
town of Neuwdd, wilh ite Kttle bine slated roofe and 
white chimneys, a ppear s at a distance on the oraoeito 
side of the river, the very picture of neatness and unl- 
ferm^T. 

A httle fiirtilier one, we passed the smaH village of 

Wdsser-thurm, the white tower, a building apparently 

of no very remote antiquity, which stands near the eoid 

of the viUage. Caose to this spot, on the right of the 

road, just a£ive an orchard, an obelisk has been erected 

to the memory of General Hoche, with this simple ii^ 

scription: 

** The wny oftlie S.«iDbre sod Meaae, 

Tit to CoauDftoder ia Otilor, 

Boibe." 

The French under this generd crossed the Rhine at 
this daoe two or three timea— the k^t on the 18th of 
April, 1797, immediatdy oppodto to this village. An 
island in the middle of ttie Rhine, of which he first took- 
possssaion, gave great fedlity in accompliahing the pas- 
sage. It is also at this very spot that Cesar is supposed 
to nave crossed the Rhine. 

Beyond this island, the river ia again seen to spread 
out ite waters, and the luUs on the left bank to reoede, 
leavk^ between them and the Rhine a wefl cultivated 
valley or plain, over whieb are acattored numerous villas, 
with extsndve gardens and pleasure pounds, with fiirft 
trees in the greatest abundance ; and tne road paaaes arer 
this description of country at such a distance fitsn the 
river as to conoed it from the dgfat ; and it is only again 
approached en arriving at a laige stone bridge thiwwa 
across the river MoeeUe, and whoee tcte-du-pont, at the 
oppodte end, ii the wall and gate of Coblentx. On the 
left of the road at a little distancie from this city, and on 
the tongue of land which separates the Rhine from the 
Moeelle, is the monument erected to the memory of the 
FVendi general Marceau, who, at the age of twenty-six, 
and in me fburth year of the Repubfic, perished near 
Altenkircben, by a rifle ball, while attempting to inter- 
cept the retreat of Jourdan. It ia a truncated pyramid, 
on the fbur feces of which are bnff inscriptions in rVench, 
recording briefly the history of hia military career. » Qui 
que tu sois," sajrs one of them, ** ami ou enncmi de ce 
jeune h^ros, respecto se« cendres." They were so re. 
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■p«ctad ; &r kit Ameral was attended by the officers of 
the Austrian as w«U aa the French armj. 

■* Brief, brarc, and glorioot, wm his young career, 
His nouruora wen twn hosts, his rrtends aad foes; 
Ami filly may ttie stiaocer, Ungeriiif 1k^«, 
Pruy fbr ms gallant spirii*s bright repose.'* 

The bones of Hoohe, whoso monament, as befi»^ men- 
tioned, is at Wiesser-thorm, are said also to be buried 
here. 

Tho city of CoUentx takes its name from the position 
it oeoapies on the point of Und, formed between the 
Rhine and the MoseUe, — Confluentia. Its shape is tri- 
angrular, one side extending aJonr the Moselle, the other 
along the Rhine, and the third side inland stretches be- 
tween the two rivers. On tho opposite side of the Rhine, 
is the eelebrated fortress of £3irenbritstein, ^ the Broad 
Stone of Honour,** which is seen to frown over the small 
town of Thai, at its f^et Tlie riyer is here crossed by a 
noble bridge of boats, which connects this fortress and 
town with Coblehti. The French, who destroyed CYery 
thing they could not keep, blew up tlie ancient works of 
Ehrenbritstein, at the truce of Leoben ; and thus the poet 
has truly obscnred-* 

** Peace destm3r«dl what war could never blight.** 

The rulos of the ancient castles and towers, niixed 
with the mgged aad shapeless crags, are said to have 
given to the commanding mountain of Khrenbritstein a 
grand and imppsing appearance firom the opposite quay 
of Cohimfx, but his Prussian majesty has thought fit to 
renew the fortifications, according to the modem Auipic- 
luresqiie pkii of military works of this kind. In met, 
the ruggcSd summit of the rock has been smoothed down 
«nd leyelled, and is now covered to an immense extent 
with hastSons and batteries, with ramparts and roimd 
towers, wMch, but to look at firom tlie opposite bank of 
the river, are enough to make a peaceable man tremble. 
These batteries, howover, stiff and formal as they are, with 
the bridge of boats thrown across the Rhine, at one of its 
noblest reaches, gently flowing between its beautiful 
banks, the massy stone bridge which crosses the Moselle 
«ad forms a tete-du-pont to Cobldntz, and the numerous 
towen and spires which rise above the walls and build- 
ings of that eity, compose one of the most magnificent 
viewf that the imagination can conceive, when seen, as 
wo hod tho opportunity of doing on our return, firom the 
middle of the Rhine about half a mile above the bridge of 
boats. Cbblentt, however, is the last place that a peace- 
able man would choose to dwell in. Strongly fortified 
on every side, it would probably stand the siege of an 
enemy for many months; and if at la^ ^ot possession of, 
the tremciMious fortress of fihrenbritstcm, if opposed to 
the intadcS!s, i|s would most likely be the case, would 
speedily baMer down the city of Cibleatz with its can. 
HOB, and with destructive shells h^ it in ashes. 

The distance firom Cologne to Coblentz is about fifly. 
two miles, wliich we accomplished in eleven hours, with 
the same pair of horses tliat, as already observed, had 
arrived at Cologne only the evening before, from Frank 
fort The day was dosing in when we entered the 
towj» i Bfid as wc left it ear^ the following morning, wc 
saw biut Kttle of its interior. Our hotel was the Dric 
SwjtiSi^ sitttdted on the rampart, dose to the liver, in 
the Acighbourliood of which every thing seemed to par- 
take of this military character. It was tlie same from 
our iirs^ entry at thetete-du-ponl, through all the streets, 
down ito the brink of tho river — notiiing but soldiers, 
boras a»d foot, were parading the streets, and on leaving 
wc observed the engineers busily employod in strength- 
«i«i«g it^ old works inhind and adding new ones ; so 
anz;io«s does his Prussian majesty appear to make any 
bosliie passage of the Rhine, at this place, next to im- 
possible^ or at least oot v^ practicable by a isoup de 
maim. 



CHAPTER Via 

•COnUEVTX TO FMKpglCitT^ AND laCK TO AlX-LA-OfUPELLK. 

On t9ie morning of the 19th wc proceeded ft-om Co- 
blentz through a pkjasant country, but without any 
4itrongly marked foatures; the villages and scattered 
houses mostly surrounded by vineyards and orchards; 
the mountains receding on both sides of tlie Rliine, more 
4ame itfuiA those below Coblentz, and wdi clothed to their 
summits with dense woods^ 

Oa proceeding along the left bank, wo pass tlirough 
Kbc small town of Rhense. The Rhine here is of great 
bcea4th« and takes an Immense sweep to the left, and in 
the deep bend is seen the village of Ncidorspey, after 
which, on turning again to the right, wc have the villa^ 



of Mitlelspey and P^tecspey, situated in the midst of rich 
meadows and orchards, above which, on tlie rising 
groundsi are ^tensive ^neyarda ; while the opposite 
moontains on the right bank are wild and rugged ; the 
villages at their foot mean in appearaBee ; the lew inha- 
bitants who showed ihemsdtves wearing, in their dress 
and appearance, the marks of great poverty. At Boppart 
the Rlune rcsnmes its former direction. 

Boppart is a very curious old town, built on the ruins 
of ancient forts and palaces, erected in the da,y» of the 
Romans and the Franks. Some old convents have been 
converted into more useful purposes than their original 
intent, — manufactories of cloth and cotton. The church 
is apparently not less ancient or curious in its Gothic 
structure, and its octagonal spires, tlian the convents. 
The houses appear to be built mostly of wooden beams, 
arranged in various directions, and the spaces between 
them filled up witli Uth and clay ; the streets are narrow; 
and as the second and. upper stories, project beyond the 
ground story, the opposite neiglibours might almost shake 
hands out of their gable ends. The wood work is gene- 
rally painted black, and sometimes carved and twisted 
into a variety of shapes. It is atmost unnec^sary to add, 
that the streets are ill-paved» and miserably duty ; but thb 
is not peculiar to Boppart, being the common characte- 
ristic of every Catholic town along the banks of the Rhine. 
Indeed it may be mentioned, as a general observation, 
that although the road which skirta me left bank of the 
Rhine from Coblentz to Bingen is one of the most level 
and beautiful, perhaps, in all Europe, the moment it 
comes within the verge of a town vt village, it seems to 
be infected with the prevailing malady, and ceases to dei> 
serve any commendation. 

T*his fine road is, by common accord, ascribed to the 
labour of the French army while it held possession of the 
country. 

From Boppart toSalxig the mountains recede from the 
river, and the intermediatB space is composed of ni«u 
dpws, neat cottages surrounded with gardens and or- 
chardsi in which are planted innumerable quantities of 
cherry trees, while wabiat and ash trees, mingled to- 
gether, mantle up the sides of the mountains and the ra* 
vines to their verv summits. The Rhine here assumes 
the appearance 01 a vast lake, on the opposite or right 
bank of which aro the ruins of tho two castles, usudly 
called the Two Brothers, of Liebenstein and Stemfols, 
concerning whom there is a legendary love tale, which, 
by a little ingenuitj^and dramatic tact, might be made 
acceptable to a modem audience at one of the minor 
theatres. 

We now approach a very romantic part of the river, 
and perceive at a distance the extensive ruins of Reinfols, 
and the ancient town of St Gear, situated immediately 
belpw them. From this part of the road is opened out 
one of the most wild and ragged views of mountain 
scenery that had yet appeared ; the sides of tho moun- 
tains looking like two black gigantic walls; the river, 
fitim a noble expanse, becoming at once narrow, deep, 
and rapid, and the navigation n<^ by any means fi^e 
fi-om danger. The ruined fortress of Reinfeu is pleasingly 
picturesque, and the most imposiAg of any of the nuned 
castles we had yet seen. 

The town of St Goar, like all thos^ we have yet seen 
on tho banks of this noble river, has but little to recom* 
meiid it The houses ofe mostly, like those of Boppart, 
in a wretched state of ruin, built of wood and clay, and 
the upper parts of them overhanging a narrow street, 
dirty and ill-paved ; and we observed tiiat tlie interior of 
many of them, which liad tho doors open, was equally dirty, 
and almost wlioUy. destitute of fiimiture. The fow inha- 
bitants we saw were mostly women, ragged and squaUd, 
•--their yellow fiices, black hair, and coloured napkins 
tied round their heads, gave Uiem very much the appear- 
ancc of tho lowest class of Malays, as we sec them in 
prints, or tlic lowest among the gypsy tribes. 

We hod here a specimen of die laziness of the men, 
which, being the common practice in all that part of the 
Prussian dominions through which we passed, had fi-c- 
quently attracted our notice. Tlie toll bar. is a long polo, 
turning on a swivd, between two posts fixed in the ground, 
on the side of tlie road opposite to the toll-house, and is 
weighed down by a heavy stone fixed on tlie shorter end, 
so as to keep it always open in the day time. It is in- 
variably painted blue and yellow, in a spiral line, like our 
barber's pde. The driver never thinks of passincr one of 
these toll bars without stopping, as he wmxid omorwisc 
be liable to a pcsnalty. The collector, however, will rarely 
take the trouble to come out of the house to receive the 
toll, but j>uts out of the window a little purse, at tlie end 
of a long stick, for the money ; and if a tioket be neces- 
sary, h» returns it in a slit at thp end of tho saio^ stick. 
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On the opposite side of the river is another aaiaU tom 
called* Goarhauaen, dirfctly over whicifa is ttea lbs lU 
castle of Katz, or, as it is sometimes called, Neokatand- 
lenbpgen. Mr. Schricber says, this castle aakitod N»^ 
leon one day, which firigfatened his hane,aMi hs gtw 
inimfldiat<^ coders for its demolition. 

It is at the foot of this Katxherg that the mmd u4 
gloomy contractioQ of tho river commences, of wtiick wt 
have just spoken. On entering the ravine, the fintolijtet 
that attracts the notice of ihe passenger is anakcd iihi 
of black rock, singulariy eurious, wluvpe strata appear le 
have been thrown up and diarupted, and the great boMltie 
tablets and columns piled on each other in hidemia diaor. 
der. This is the celebrated Lurl^beig, or repealio; 
mountain, so called fi-om on echo which, m certain pogi. 
Uons, is said to repeat a voice or noise four or five tiima 
This circumstance, together with the tufbufent RloBe 
taking a sudden turn uid foaming round its baae,hai« 
given rise to a legend ten times tdd, and in tan difieieot 
ways, about a water nymph and a prince pahtiDe, whidi 
every traveller hashes up in a way that he suppcsea aoaj 
be most palatable to his readers. This Ondine isaaid by 
some to have been mischieveus, and that she need to 
charm the boatmen with her syren voice, and tfaaa oai> 
trived to draw them into the whirlpool dose to the rodL 

We now approach Oberweeel, on the kit bank, aa oU 
and impoverished town, with a remarkably fine Getlse 
church. Near the entranoe of the town is a ckapd, 
which, we are told by the guide books, was ereded aa a 
monument to the memory of a hoy named Wenier,wlio 
had been stolen firom his parents by the Jews, and Bor- 
dered by them ^— why, it is not aaidv**but the efcat ii 
suppoaed to have happened in the year 1987. 

The position of this' town amid lofty ai^ rugged maoa* 
tains, and abqnndidg with shattered towors and cnmililiBf 
walls indosinff it, and in which are the iwiaiBs of tea or 
twehe of the fonner still standing, and the distant Sat 
scenery, viewed over the ulvery surface of the Uliaf^ 
give to Oberwesel a more romantic character ^''wt* ^hnw* 
any other spot 

A little beyond Oberwesd is the mined castle of Sefaoea. 
becg, perched on the summit of a loAy and pi ctiu ea que 
rock, once the property of the fomilr of that name, aoaie 
of the deecendanta of whom are still m Kngfamd, but wiita 
their name Schomherg. 

Another ruined castle is now visible on a loftf piak 
called Stahleok; and m the midst of the Rhine standa tfcf 
castle of Pfolz, built on a rock. 

Opposite to this insulated casUe, which, is still in good 
repair, and on tha right bank, is the town of Kaub, im- 
mediately under the ruined castle of Guten&Ia, aitaiied 
on the peak of a lofty rock. Kaub is celebrated bv the 
passage of the army of Marshal Blucher across theKbiae 
at this spot, oa the 1st of January, 1814. A little ftitiier 
on, and on Uie left bank, stands the old town of BacbaracK 
situated at the foot of one of the loftiest poanla of tbe 
range of mountains, which is, nevertheless, covered witli 
forest trees to the very summit Above the town, and oa 
the side of the hill, is a ruined dddiurch or chapel, dedi. 
cated to a saint of the name of Werner, built d red aaod- 
stone, and one of the finest specimens of florid Getbie 
architecture that we had seen oa the hanks of theRkine. 
This chapel was dedicated to the boy, whom we have 
mentioned as being murdered by the Jews, and wbote 
body floated ^ga/its/ the stream as for as Bacharach v-a 
miracle that was highly deservingof being oommemorat* 
ed by a diapet 

Bacharach is a poor town, and Uk a more dilandated 
state than any we had yet passed through. The iMMves, 
as usual, almost meet cAch other at die top; the atreeti, 
of course, aro dark and dirty, and extreme poverty aeemt 
to be the lot of the majority of the inhabitants. Her^ 
indeed, the Rliinc is so closely hem^ned in. by steep laoaii- 
tohis, as to admit of no other produce than what the vine- 
yards afford, which may, perhaps, account for the Bomans 
liaviiig considered Bacclnis as the presiding dpity of Uk 
pbice. In fiu:t, the prindpal port of the food of tbe people, 
through the whde of the long ravine fiton Boppart to 
Bacharach, and as fiur as Bingen, must ,be brougbt ta 
them from a distance,, as, from the scardty of land, vise 
and fruit arc the only articles capable of being calti?ated; 
and how the vineyards which we )mto see can poaaiUj 
pay tlie labour of cultivation is quite a mystery. Thffc 
is scarcely a patch of half an acn^ in a^y one contimied 
space; mostly, not half a rood. Every little flhehored 
spot, however small, tliat possesses the Jcast soil,— ei*^ 
little crevice between the naked rocks^ — is choked up 
witJi vines ; in many places tho vine is planted in a bas- 
ket, with adventitious sdl, and sunk in thp fuoky fig- 
ments by the side of Uie liill. The care and ^J'^ 
bestowed, though not toilsome, is constant ; »f4 m ^ 
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tanee it frequently eeveral duIm which the poor cnhiTator 
has lo go from his hahitation to hia vineyard* — we dMMiki 
rather aay Un ; for they appear to be efalefly women, 
who bear but very little reaemUanoe to those ftir and 
ayiphJiJie dnmiwlts with which paimera are in the habk 
of peopUng their Tineyards, when assemUed to gMher 
the purple grape. A jacket and petticoat, — a dirty band- 
ksrdti^tiwl romid the head* — the legs uid fret naked,— 
the ftatares davk, dull, tnd tmmeaning, — ^iiimish thetme 
pietore of a frnmle iaboitfer of a Rhenish vinevard ; and 
this was so generaUy the prevailing feature of the|MCtiire, 
in all places where the duef produce was wine, that we 
may, almost with certainty, come to the conclusion, that 
the culture of the vine is an indication of the poverty of 
those who perform. the, manual labour, however profitable 
it may be to the large proprietor. 

From Bacharach to Bii^^en, and from thence to Mentz, 
or Mayence, the channel <n the Rhine changes from the 
direction of north and south to that of east and west, in 
conseijfnexice of which the vineyards are chiefly confined 
to the right bank fiicing the south ; and it is here that the 
vineyards of Asmanshausen, Ehrenfels, Rndesheim, Gei- 
senhetm, and Johannisberg, occur in succession. 

Between Asmanshausen and Ehrenfrls, the steep sides 
of the mountain, to the height of at Isast a thousand feet, 
are covered with vines, growing entirdy on terraces, one 
rismff a^KVVie anotlier to the very summit, the earth on 
whien is kept up by well built stone waDs, ^ fkYo lo eight 
leet in heiffht ; yet many of these terraces are not twice 
the breadth of the height of the walls that support them. 
Neariy opposite Bingen, and about Ehrenibls, we counted 
not fees than twenty-two of these terraces, rising one 
above the other. It is remarkable enough that these fine 
walls, fteing the south, are left naked, though they ^ 
pear to be so admirably calculated lor the vines to be led 
against their sides, and thereby not only to yield a larger 
crop of grapes, but to hasten their maturity; but this may, 
pernaps, be the very reason why they should not be so 
trained, us the vintage would fiiU at unequal times ; ot, 
as the waUs are purposely built loose and without mor- 
tar, that the water may the mofe readily be drained off, 
sudi draining might probably injure the vine if trained 
against them ; or, which is still m<»e probable, the lack 
of soil would not admit of training the vines without in- 
juring the standards in the terraces. 

In proceeding firom Bacharach, we first meet with the 
eld ruined caitie of Furstenburg, then Sounck, then 
Baazberg, and after that Falkenberg. This last was 
under repair, as we were tdd, for the residence of one of 
the young princes of Prussia, where his royal highness 
will find himself perched aloft in the air, like an eagle on 
his aerie. The castle literally occuiMes the whole summit 
isi the high pointed rock, which it will require some in- 
genuity to render accessible, even on foot, as the rock is 
precipitous on every side, lliis extraordinary habitation 
may truly be said, Hke Nick Bottom's tragedy, ^ to stand 
on the very pinnacle of its foundation.** 

On tunung round to Bii^;erlock, as it is called, where 
the Rhine is more turbulent and more chmgcrous even 
than at its passage nmnd the Lurleyberg, we pads the 
great southern portal of the ravine, and behold at once 
the mountains to diminish in height, and to recede to a 
considerable distance ftom. the river ; and the little town 
of Bingen, placed on an eminence araidst an immense 
extent of vineyards, opens out, standing conspicuous in 
the beautifuHandscape which now presents itsel£ The 
laitt moimtain that closes this ravine is that of Rudesheim, 
with its terraces of vineyards creeping up its steep sides 
to the number of eighteen or twenty ; the summit crowned 
with an old ruin, to which, as a matter of course, is at- 
tached a traditional legend, in which a dragon and a vir- 
gin are the chief dramatis personie. 

The romantic portion of the Rhine is that between 
Boppart and Bingen, in which the several reaches of the 
river form a constant succession of lakes, accompanied 
by the most enchanting and diversified scenery, encircled 
with a chain of the most picttircsquo mountiins, some 
clothed with wood, others naked, black, and frowning 
with rocks,x rearing their pinnacled heads ander every 
frntastic shape, and scarcely distinguishable from the 
ruined remains of forts and castles, which are seen 
crowning their rugged summits, themselves ** shaped as 
they had turrets l^n, in mockery of man's art;" while 
the narrow spaces between their feet and the margin of 
the lakes are smiling with cultivation, and enhvened 
with towns and villages in the mid^t of vineyarcfo. Here, 
in short, is 
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A UosdlM of all beauUea; aUeaiBi sad tfells, 

Frnlt, foliage, era:;, wood, corn-^lcLi, mountain, vine, 

And cl>i<*fl<M castles, breatlring ftrrn fhrewdta 

Frooi stay bal leaf j wsOi, whers Rain greatly -dwaHs.** 



On clearing the ravine, however; the scene was entirely 
ehanged^ and the eye had now full scope to ransfe round 
the whole of the southern, eastern, and western mrfsons. 
The sun was just settin|f as we left the dark and gloomy 
gui^ and its western rays, fkUinr on the little town of 
Bingen^ and the vine-dad side or the opposite mountain, 
afi^rded a eontrast equally striking and agreeable. The 
broad expansive Rhine gnstened in the sun beams, as its 
ample volume flowed mejestiealljr towards us, interrupted 
only by the Mint$4htrmy or, as travellers interpret it, the 
tower of rats, which is Imilt <ni a rock in the middle c^ 
the river, and by dividing the eurrent, adds to the velocity 
and the noise of the Bingeidoek, which is eonsidsred to 
be dangerous to navigation. 

The endless suocessioB of ancient dilapidated casUcs is 
Ifonerally spoken of by travellers with a degree of rapture 
m y^ch some of us did not exactly partake. The eter- 
nal round tower, or stone cylinder, which always accom- 
panies, and is alwaj^s left standing* amidst the castdlaied 
ruins, and that alone soin etiiwos remaining, is the very 
reverse of pieturesque. Thore is besides a moral ibeling 
attached to them, that is apt to carry the recollection 
back to those days of fbudal tenure, when murder and 
robbery were hardly oonsideted as crimes; and when 
many an unhappy victim Mngered out a miserable ex- 
istence in the oelM and dungeons of these ancient ruins, 
which stlU remain as memorials of the viUanous scenes 
that have been transacted within thcsir walls. A French 
writer thinks otherwise; he tells us how delightful he 
freb in transporting hfa n a elf ki imagination to thoee re- 
mote ages or ancient ohiyalry— these ages, as he calls 
them, M valour and yirtue^-in imagining himself to be 
surrounded by those ft^ttx eh e wu Htrt , this protectors of 
weakness, the deAnders of a sex which in those days 
knew no other omament but deUeaey and gentility. Per- 
haps he would faaye been nearer the tro^ if, instead of 
pnmx chaviyarsi, he had painted these cantles to his mind, 
-as the retreats of bands of brigands. Lord Byron, we 
suspeotiJbas tidEen a jusler view of them. 

" Beneath tbeee bnttlemenls, within those walli 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Bsch robber ciiief uphdd bis armed halh*, 
Doing hu evil will, not lets elate 
Than miidatier heroes of a longer dste/' 

As we were here to quit the Rhine, a word or two may 
be added on the general character of this intereetkig 
river. We frequently find the epithet ** magnificent" 
coupled with the Rhmc. To speak correctly, it is not 
suflicMntly capacious to justify the application of that 
term ; but to the eye c^the traveller it possesses charms, 
abundantly superior to those riven that are so truly mag- 
nifleent, raat one riiore is frequently mvisiMe from the 
other. The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity 
and beauty, sofbiess imd amenity. In rliding down the 
stream the eye embraces all these at a ^once, and riots in 
endless variety, — the rugged and fantastic forms displayed 
by naked mountain tops^ vying in fHCturesque with some 
ancient and rmncd eairtle — ^tt^ overhanging forest--the 
sombre crag mingled with the verdant vini^— the neatly 
cultivated plaia-^-the clustered town with iti turreted 
towers and (quree — ^the sequestered village, and the lonely 
ootti^fe-^tho beautiful irituid, and the constant succession 
of new objects, and a new disposition of tbeni,— these are 
the feaCurss ever varied that constitute the beauties, and 
afford that debrht, which travellers rarely fiiil to derive 
from an excur»on on or along the banks of the Rhine. 

The town of Bingen is situated at the confluence of 
the Nahe with the Rhine, and is approached from the 
north by a stone bridge over the former, said to have 
been bi^lt, or its remaining piers at least built, in the 
time of Drusus. The situation is beautifiil, and there 
was an appearance of industry and bustle which we Lad 
not witnessed since our departure fitxn Amsterdam. 
A number of vesseb were lying alongside the quay, and 
every street were coopers, home carpenters, and 
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masons, working at their several trades ; the first pre- 
paring their large pipes for the approaching vintage, and 
the oSiers on new houses building, and old ones repair- 
ing. Extensive floats of timber were lying along the 
quay and the shore, and abotit a doien of those remarka- 
bly long and narrow vessels that navigate the Rhine 
were at anchor, having each a house on the deck, in 
which the owner or nsvlgalor with his whole fkmily 
dwells. We remained for the night at the hotel of the 
White Horae, a good comfortable housoi with a little 
garden by the river side, the people ciril, and the charges 
rcmarkaUy reasonable. There is not much to be seen 
in the town. 

On the moming^of the 30th we proceeded on our routs, 
which no longer skirts tho mai^in of the Rhine, but 
passes hi a dSrtct ttan mlaiid, Ml up « gentle nscant 



through the midst of highly cultivated vineyards, for 
difilbrent, in siie and luxuriance, from those small 
patches on the mountain slopes of the' great ravine of tho 

Ncider E^ogeihehn was the fovoorite residence of 
Charlemagne, where, K is jtaid, he built a palace' snr* 
rounded by a portico of a hundred odumns, brongfaft 
from Rome and Ravenna. We observed some rums, 
hut th^ might have been a church, a castle, or a palace, 
but looked more like an old bam ten any of them* On 
the highest point of this elevated country, in a small 
copse on the ri^t of the road, stands an obelisk, on the 
front of whicli is this inscription-^ 

" Route de Charlkmaokb. Termini en TAn. I. 
du regne de Napolkon, Emperear itn Ffaociiie, 
sous fee ansplees do Bfansieor Jban itoM 0T. 
AM»as'. Prefet da D^tpartttusut ds Moot Tonoere.** 

On the other three sides are the names bf B!ntrepre> 
neurp, Ingeneurs, &.c. The proximity of Ingidheim 
may have suggested to M. Jean Bon St Andre the in* 
troduction of the name of Oiarlemagne, whero some 
have supposed he was bom ; and at the same time the 
implied compliment to Bonaparte, to whom and to 
Julius CSnsar this and others of his flattercrt pretended to 
find in him a parallel. In restless sctivityt rapidky of 
movement, and unrelenting persecution of those who 
opposed him, Bonaparte might certainly be compared 
with Charlemagne. The enormities of the latter, how* 
ever, were the results of fonaticism ; those of the former, 
riioer pride and ambition, of which, as Byron says, ho 
was the champion and the child, one 

** Whose gnme was empires, and whose stokes were 'hrotits, 
Wliose table, earth— 'Wliose dice were human b«nes.*' 

nnrrZy on lUYiiffCB* 

Having passed the summit, we proceed by a gentk 
descent, and a tolerably ^ood road, planted on both sides 
with apple and other fruit trees, to Mentz, or Mayence. 
This cit^ belongs to the territoiy of the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt; but as the smallness of the contingent far« 
nished by this German Prince to the confederacy would 
not admit of his placing a suflldent garrison in this im* 
portent place, it was settled at the Congress of Vienna 
that it should have an Austrian and Prussian governor, 
in alternate years, and be garrisoned by Austrian and 
Prussian troops in equal numbers; but such rapid changes 
having been found mconvenient, and the garrison com- 
posed of the two nations not agreeing well together, it 
was afterwards settled that each governor shotild remain 
three yearp. The number of troops were at this time so 
considerable, that the whole town wore a military ap- 
pearance. In the streets few persons were seen but 
soldiers. The old palaces, hotels, and convents were 
converted into barracks, and the finest houses in the 
town occupied by the Austrian and Prtutoian officers. 
With all this, Mayence appeared to be one of tho 
dullest towns, for its size, that we have met with. 
The entrance into the town is over draw-bridges, bas- 
tions, and all the various kinds of defonces, and within it 
are barracks and guard-rooms in almost every street 
' The fine old goUiic tower, and, indeed, the whole of the 
exterior of the cathedral, built of rod sandstone, with its 
fVetwork and pinnacles, u a very striking object The tower 
was once surmounted with a spire of wood, eighty i^t 
above the present crumbling summit, but was burnt down 
by lightning. It is a romarkable fact, that there is scarcely 
an old church along the Rhino or in the Netherlands, 
that in some port of its history, has not been consumed 
wholly or in part by fire. 

The interior corresponds in grandetir with the exte- 
rior ; but when the French Jacobins took possession of 
it, as they did of all the churches wherever they went, 
to convert them into barracks, hospitals, and magazines 
for their armies, the Cathed/al of Mentz was most scan- 
dalously and wantonly abused. The beautifhl marble 
tombs were mutilated, the pictures destroyed, the bronze 
and iron ratlings torn up; the ceBinj^ is blackened, ob- 
viously by fire, and fiill of holes, as if it had been pierced 
by shot The Swiss of the church, in pointing out the 
various mischief committed by the French, a&cd, that 
the people of Mentz would not be sorry to have them 
again, as they spent a wagon load of money when there. 
Inis was the only churdi, however, we had yet seen 
that had not undergone repair^ and been p urified from 
the defilement and mischief done by tliese unholy mis- 
creants, and there appeared to be some feeble attempt 
making to put this ahv> into some^'iiat better condition ; 
but wlMjther at the expense of the clergy, the huhabitants, 
or the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, we did not enquire. 

In a small square on the lefi of the great street, which 
to the quay,, is m handsome fountam, representing 
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the Rbme, under the penonificttion of a well e i e out ed 
fi^re of an old man ; and in this squate ii the puUic 
Ubrary, and the moaenau The former we conld not see 
as it was imder repair, and the books were all di s placed 
and oh the floors of the rooms, bat we went through the 
small ooDectioa of pictores, which generally speaking 
are not of the first class. 

From Biayence a noble bridge of fifty-two pontoons or 
boats eressas the Rhine to Cassel, a small fortified town. 
The Rhine is here not less than firom seven to eight hun- 
dred yards across, and widens ont to more than twice 
that breadth a little higner np, where it recetros the 
waters of the Maine. 

Below the brid^ are moored in the river sixteen or 
ci^teen water mills, which were all bosily employed in 
ffnnding com. This bridge, like these at Coblentz and 
Cologne, has its convex side oppbsed to tfie stream, and 
like them also it fiirnishes a fine broad platform as a 
promenade for tho ' inhabitants. There is, however, a 
ytry pleasant mall at the west end of the town planted 
with trees, extending down the bank of the Rhine above 
a mile, which is fteqnented fi>r its shade in the heat of the 
day. 

Being so near, not more than fh>m six to seven leagues, 
to FranckiiMt, we determined at once to proceed to that 
city ; and at the request of our very decent and well be- 
haved driver, whom we brought firom Cologne, we oon- 
sented to go a little out of our way to the fed of Caasel, 
to a village of which he was a native, in order to change 
our tired horses. These small animals are capable of 
performini^ an incredible quantity of work ; and all the 
bait they ^t in the course of a day^s journey is once, 
and sometimes twice, a loaf of rye bread, which they 
immediately devour with great eagerness, however tired 
they may be, and when t&y wouu refiise either hay or 
oats. 

Havinf passed the hill of Hockheim and descended to 
the level plain, we entered upon an open and well cuhi- 
vatod country, a great part oif whose surfiuM had been 
covered with wheat, now all reaped and carried ; a good 
deal of oats still remained uncut, and whole fiel£ d* 
poppy werQ under tho sickle, fi-om the prohfio heads of 
which they express an oil. Beet and mangel-wnrxel, 
clover and potatoes, were in great abundance, and large 
patches of hemp and flax intervened, but very fow tur- 
nips. There was no appearance of meadow or grass 
land, and it is not easy to conceive from whence the 
large towns on the Rhine, the populous villsges in the 
valley of the Maine, and the city of Franckfort, derive 
their suites of beef, mutton, butter, and milk. Yet 
they have plenty of all, though we agreed that we had not 
tasted either good butter or good milk sinoe wp left Hol- 
land, nor had we observed a single oow aU the way i;^ 
the Rhine from G)logne te Mayence. The few ^At are 
kept must be confin^ to the shed, and fare very poorly. 
We observed along the road side, and subsequently along 
the whole of the Netherlands, women with larffo knives, 
bent like a reaping-hook, cutting tiie grass in the ditches 
and on the banks, and carrying it off in sacks as food 
for the cows : and in the vmeyards of Hocldieira tiiey 
were taking off the prurient shoots, and the superabund- 
ant leaves, of the vines, binding them in little bundles, 
and sticking them to dry on ue tops of the stakes or 
Mpalicrs to which the vines are bound ; and this, we un- 
derstood, was meant as winter food for the cows. 



FRANOKFOST. 

Franckfort may be called a city of palaces. The 
houses of the merchants and the hotels are on a magnifi- 
cent scale. Some that have been recently erected on a 
terrace, along the bank of the Maine, are particularly 
elegant, but not on so laige a scale as some of the old 
hotels at which formerly the German princes used to re- 
side, and many of which are still inhahited by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the states of Germany who attend 
the diet At the extremity of the terrace is the new 
public library, a chaste and handsome building, with a 
portico of the Corinthian order. 

The library apjpeared to be well arranged, and particu* 
larly rich in ancient and modem hiitory. It contained 
a few Roman and Egyptian antiquities, and some hiero^ 
ghr^iics of no great value. The view, firom this terrace, 
of the river and its banks, and the stone bridge of fimr- 
teen arches, with the shipping lymg below U, is lively 
and a n i m ating. The great street called Zeil^ in whi<£ 
most of the hotels are situated, is, perhaps, one of the 
finest in Europe. We ^t up at the Weidenbusch, kept 
by Mr. May, a civil, obhglng, and mtelligent man. The 
eating and the wines were excellent, and the charge 
reasonaUe-^three fi-ancs each at the table d'hote and four 
in private^and some twenty or thirty difib^ent iliibM 



are generaUyaerved upk It was in vain here, and indeed 
every whm, when we wished to dine aklne, that we 
enftrealed to sit down to three or four dishes at most; 
there seemed to be a feeling that Mm hense would think 
itself disgraoed tf a complete dinner was not served up. 
The dinmg room of this hotd appeared, by pacing, to be 
one hundnd foot by fi)rty-five ; and the number of bed 
rooms in the house is ninety-coe, most, if not all of them, 
douUe bedded. Mr. Blay has a cellar of wines^ that few, 
if any, of the London wine merohanto would be able to 
purchase. ThoSwan,directly opposite, is another hotel 
apparently as huve; bat that of the Russians, for splen* 
dour and magninoence in the fitting up and fhraiture, 
outdoes all the others. 

In Franckfort every thing wean the appearance of 
ease and prosperity; and none of ite flirty thousand in- 
habitants, that fell underour observation, wooe the marks 
ofpovertr. The whole town is surrounded by the most 
dehghtfm walks, in the midst of groves of trees, shiiibby 
plants, and flowers, excepting the third side, which u 
terminated by a terrace alcog the river ; and all these 
walks are attended, morning and evening, by large 
groups of well-dressed people of both sexes. The seoup 
rity of this fi«e town b no longer trusted to redoubts, 
and ramparts, and glacis; aJ||of them beyond the diteh, 
which might also be filled up and added to them with 
advantage, are converted into extensive gardens, open to 
all the world. Part of the walls and gates, however, are 
still preserved. Ite little territoiy does not exceed 
twenty miles in ks largest diameler. In this city, about 
ten thousand Jews are said to be locked up evary 
night in a particular qusrter of the town qieoiaUy ap- 
propriate to this persecuted race. 

We all regretted the necessity of an immediate return 
firom a place that possessed*so many sooroes of ratioiial 
amusement ; but we received here a piece of intefligence 
that made it necessary we should hasten our departure. 
By this we were prevented firom visiting the M Dom 
church, and the several coUeetiotts of pictures and mwrbles 
in the hands of indiriduals, and particularly the cele- 
brated statue of the Ariadne, by Danneker, which is 
spoken of as rivalling any thixig of a similar kind execu^ 
ted by Canova. 

On returning to Mayence we took plaoes in the steam 
vessel, which was to depai;^ next morning for Cologne, 
where we arrived about &?• in the evening of the follow, 
ing day, having started at six in the morning. In de- 
scending the Rhine we were detained one hoor at 
Coblentz, to have the baggaj|re examined, which was dene 
by the Prussian douaniers m the most gentlemanly man- 
ner possible, without the Smallest expeciatiaa of receiving 
any thing, which, indeed, we were told, if oflfered, they 
would indignantly reject 

Nothing can be more delightfbl, in fine weather, than 
this passage down the grandest and most romantic part 
of the Rhine; and one only regreto the great speed at 
which the steamer descends, which, in the present case, 
could not be less than ten miles an hour. Hence we 
perceive, in quick succession, the ever.var3ring features 
of the romantie and picturesque mountains, at one time 
appearing with naked and pinnacled summits, under 
every fimtastic shapd, at another clothed with orchards, 
vineyards, and fi>rests, and every now and thou sur- 
mounted by an ancient castle or oonvent in ruins. This 
great variety of objeeto keeps the eye and the unagina^ 
tion contimnlly on the stretch, while the margins ^the 
smooth and suvery Rhine, fi)nning .a dlain of lakes, 
exhibit to the view cities, towns, and villages, inter- 
sporved with the varied scenery of corB.fie]ds, groves, 
and orchards, and render it impossible to quit the deck 
fi>r a moment 

In ascending the Rhine by land, along the fine road 
that skirts ite left bank, the traveler has the opportunity 
of risiting these towns, and entering into all the detail 
of enquiry that leisnre will allow ; but from the high and 
overhanging motmtoins, under winch he is conveyed, he 
is unable to comprehend within one grasp the whole of 
the scenery aronmd him; whereas, in gliding down the 
middle of the river, every object on both sides is fiiUy 
brought within the soope of sunultaneous vision. It is, 
therefore, the best plan for those who may visit this de- 
lightful country, to take the line which we did; that is 
to say, to aseend by land and descend by water. 

Having hired a caleche at Colonie as fiur as Aix-la- 
Chapelle fbr sixty fitmcs, we iefl this at .efeveft o'clock 
in the morning of the 23d; and at six in the evening 
arrived at Juliers, a small, clean,fl>rtified town, garrisoned 
by about six hundred veteran soldiers of Prussia. Here 
we dined and slept at the Prince Bi)gene, whM<e we had 
excellent fkre, good beds, and the cLrjrge very reasonable. 
The nid wv tn ill-p«ve4 etosfway in the middle, for a 



eonsiderabb part of Ihe way, and deep sud ia tiber 
parti. 

The next mominr we left Juliers and anhped at Ai» 
laJChapelle in four hours ; the road still prsttjr maefa tk 
same, and the foce of the ooontry flat, ciold^ andisttte. 
resting. A few patches of wood appeared here sad tbac, 
but generally the oultnre of grain prevailed, cfaidly oHi, 
among which was interspOTsed a good deal of gnea 
orops, such as elover, mang^wvnd, polstees, andaftw 
patches of turnips. Boek-wheat and poppy wen dn 



CHAPITER IX. 

* AIX-LA-CHAPILLB. * 

This ancient town is situated* in a valley nearly iv • 
rounded by hills, the most prominent of wmch is Looii. 
berg on toe north, and Salvatsrsberg in the same diredioa 
nearly, the latter o£ which is crowned with an ancMSi 
church. The pretty ^ilh^gf ^ Boroette and iti wooded 
hills are to the south. These northern elevatioBi m 
composed of friable sandstone and loose sand, MMf 
which are found different shells and the remains of mpb. 
ral species of m^'wie productions. It is iprobable tbt 
fit>m these hills proceed those numerous springs of wim 
water for which Aix-laOiapelle was once paiticahd^ 
celetoaled, and firom which itdorives ite Germanic bum 
/iocAes, the City of Waters, the Civiiaa .^^acnsit of the 
Romans. The *« Chapelle" was added to the name bj the 
French firom the church or ohapelle built, or eopMMd 
to have been built, by Charlemagne, and perhaps aleoti 
distinguish it firom Aix in Provence and Aix in Quoj. 

The old walls of the city enclose a very eonsidaiUe 
extent of ground, which is not built upon, but hid on 
in gardens and walks. On the outside of the walk, tbi 
old ditches have been filled up and converted into wilb 
and shrubberies, flat the use of the inhabitants; a pm^ 
tice which of late years has become common immsyrf 
the Germanic and Belgic cities, and a very oominwid>. 
ble one, which may be the means of saving them btm 
the horrors of a siege in any future wars. The booK- 
vards within the wuls, idiioh surround the tirwii, kn 
undergone the same conversion, and afford a pkMnt 
walk. But the principal promenade appears to be tbello 
the Louisberg, the slope of which desoends to the tor 
walls of the town, and a convenient carriage rsad,aiwai 
as a handsome footwalk, leads up to the sanuniti tfd 
here there is exhibited a meet magnificent view nod 
the whole horizon. On the highest point standi in obe- 
lisk, which is said to have been orJ^ruyJW erected by (fae 
French, with an inscription in praise « Napoleon, vbi 
was never in want of flatterers ; but which the PriMiue, 
at the condusion of the war, threw down. The kiiy d 
Prussia, however, ordered it to be re.ereeted,gra^v«ei^ 
as one of those gentlemen who write **Guides** teDs m, 
on the part of hi» msjesty ; but to cause the origintl is- 
9cr%>tion to be erased, and another substituted to reeord 
the rapid downfidl of that extraordinary person, wn »A 
so very generouB* We could find nothing however of tfae 
kind. The column, from tbe fractures and fiasuree ii 
the stones^ bore evident marks of having been tbroo 
down and set up >g<|ij)« hut the only ioscriptioo whidi 
appeared on one of iU faces consists of tjis htitsdei 
and longitudes of certain plaoea at which the Froseb 
had their stations, in carrying ou the soivey of tbi 
country. 

The streete of the old part of tbe town are reij Bor- 
row, and the houses high, as is usual in most Gensu 
towns ; and the architecture full of pictorcsqos poieti 
and prc^iactionr, and singularly interesting to tbe jatoUr 
and the antiquarian, it would be eodlcMi to attesipt t 
minute description of the various churches, cootobIi. 
and other buildings of a public nature that aieet tbi 
eye in strolling through the streets, but there sre ivd 
edifices on which no traveller should omit beolovuf 
his attentuMi. The one U the Hotel de ViHs, the oiber 
the old cathedral or Dom church. The old Hotel de TiOe 
is in the market place, conspicuous enough by iti tve 
towers, one of which, or at least the lower part of il,' 
evidently, and is so recorded, of Roman strsctore. 

In the centre of the market place, and beftre t)ui 

town hall, is a splendid fountain : the water is reoei««d 

into a magnificent vase of bronxe, a6out twice the di*- 

meter, so at least we supposed it to be, of Ihet vkieb a 

placed in the conservatory of Warwick castle :jnii 

this it is poured through the mouths of two dsl|wi)>i 

swimming in an inferior basin of stone, eneloesd witbn 

an iron riuling, but aocessibb on twe sides tothepQ^ 

he The bronxe vase,, finely sculptured, is e<iff«t>"^ 
a pwiMtd rising oqt 9f tbit IWHIN iPd fr|» MI9 oottri 
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of the Tmiw U Another p^detUl Mirmoiuited by i^ brome 
Btato of Chartoroftgntt about six feet h'lgh^ holding in one 
band a •oeptm, and in the other the imperial globe eyr- 
moonied by a croev. At a little dittanoe, on each aide 
of the fbuotaint is a lu'se bronaa eagle, mounted on a 
marblo pedeataL This foontain, which has been care- 
Ailly kept in repair iVom time to time, was erected in 
13^ et the same time that the Hotel de ViUe Was 
finished, end under the aeapioea of the aame butgomaS' 
ter« CheriM. 

In the town hall of this ancient city, two aeveral trea* 
ties of peace were signed, thatef l^and that of 1748; 
end in the^neisttt chapel of Charlemagne, the cereroooy 
of eoronetion of many emperors has been held. This old 
cathedral or Dom ohorch had the honour, for so it was 
considered,' of receiving a visit from Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine ; and after their fall in 1618, a con g re ss of sove. 
reigos was held in Aix4a-Chapelle, at which, among 
other important matters, it was determined to withdraw 
the allied armies from the occupation of France. On 
this oct^sion the late Sir Thomas Lawrecoe was com- 
missioned by bis late majestv George IV. to paint the 
portraits of the soirerei^ of Europe, and other disiia- 
guisbed personages there assembled. He had a room 
allotted to him £r this purpose in the town hall, vrhicb 
is carefully poiaied out to strangeis, and considered as 
a great beneor that was done le the town. 

The Deea obnreh or cathedral, or, at least, the central 
part of it, was built by Charlemagne, under the direc- 
tion o(f £ginhard, his biographer, in honour of Metre 
Dame. There is a legend concerning its dedication by 
Pope Leo III., in 804, the truth of which in thoae days 
was net called in question, though we of Uter times may 
be disposed to foel increduloui. It is merely this, that 
three hundred and sixty-five bisbops,.one hr every day 
in the year, were summoned to asust at the eopsccra- 
tion; bat as two were wanting to compiote that number, 
their plaoes were supplied by two otheni, who had the 
complaisance to leave their tombs on so solemn an occa- 
sion, and returned to their earthly abode as soon as the 
> ceremony had been duly performed. 

The ancient part of this remarkable church is of an 
octagonal form, sormounted by a cupola. Two corri- 
dors, of a more modem date, one above the other, of the 
width of about thirty feet, open by a sucoeeston of arches 
into this octagon, which they surround, with the excep- 
tion of one side, opening into the more modern choir, 
whieh'is ef the form of a quadrangle. From the corri- 
dors, particularly the upper one, or gallery, issue as 
maify chapels as there are arches, each arch being op* 
posits its chapel. These chapels, "howsver, are still 
more modern, having at di£brent times been added by 
difierent per so n s . The vaulted ceilings of the upper cor- 
ridor are decorated with pahitingsefseriptura) subjects 
by an Italian of the name ef Bernardino, of dear and 
fresh oolouring, and by no means ill exeeutad. 

In each wn^mde of the gallery, and between the massy 
pillars that divide them, are eaid to have been placed 
four bsantifal and highly polished columns of granite 
and porphyry, which, among other robberies of the 
ehurchee by the French, were torn away and sent to 
Paris ; and foer only of these have been returned. 

In the seventh arcade of the upper corridor is placed 
the organ ; and that.opposite to it is occupied by the 
chair of Charlemagne, which, bein^ undoubtedly genu- 
ine, is an interest mg relic of antiquity, and ot course 
highly vahied, as it de se rves to bo, by the inhabitants of 
Aix. It consists of four slabs of white marble, redely 
fastened together by iron clamps, and is ascended by 
several steps of the same material. Indeed there can 
be no question as to its identity with the real throne on 
which this monarch sat. 

The temb of Charlemagne, which is Immediately un«> 
der the centre of the dome of the octagon, was opened 
in the preeence of the Emperor Otbo III. Tho body, 
covered with the insignia of the empire, and decorated 
with thb imperial jewels, was found seated on the chair 
in question, and placed on his knees was an iiluininatod 
copy of the Gospels, which is said still to nxist. Oiho 
carried away the insignia, which were aflcrwardM used 
at the coronation of the emperors of Germany ; and hav- 
ing aatisfied his curiosity and his avarice at the same 
time, closed up the tomb. After thit*, in the year 1165, 
Frederio Baibarasst I. caused the torab again to be 
opened, in presence of the bishops of Liege and Cologne, 
who had the body removed and placed in a magnifijont 
sarcophagus, on the cover of which was engraven the 
Rape of Proserpine, and which is also said siill to exist ; 
bat our enquiries did not tend to confirm the report. 
Tbo Bwim ii th« church, a shrewd and intelligent 



num, informed usi that whan Bonaparte remained a short 
tisDe at AixJa-Chapelle, )ie, with Josephine« paid a visit 
to the cathedral, attended by the bishop, who, on open- 
ing ths woodeneass that contains the chair of Charle- 
magne, invited Napoleon to seat himself on the chair 
of the man whom he wished the world to eeppose he 
resembled«^ut Napoleon turned away* Whether it 
was a feeling of pride that told him he was superior to 
sueh a barbarian, and wished to show the by-standers 
that he did net consider it any honour to be thus asso- 
ciated with him, or .whether he was apprebeneive that 
tho bishop ipisht tdcs the advantage while in it to preas 
for some privilege, which, whan so seated, he could not 
well refuse, were points that had ix>t been settled by 
the good people of Amtken t but the latter was probably 
the real cause of his refusal, from the following circum- 
stance, for the troth of which the eame Swiss who aU 
tended us vouched of his own personal knowledge. He 
said that the good bishop, having failed with Napoleon, 
next invited Josephine to asoted the steps, whioli she, 
with her usual good nature, immediately ooedeeoended 
to do; and having seated herself on the throne of 
Charlema|fne, the conning prelate took tho opportunity 
of prefornng a request which he hoped she would con- 
deseend to grant. It was a petition, ready drawn up, 
that she would nee her good offices with Napoleon to 
pr esent the ehucsh with a new organ, to replace the one 
which the French soldterB had destrojred when they 
made a barrack of ths chnreh. She did not hesitate a 
moment in asking and obtaining tlia boon ; and the or- 
gan now in use u, 0iersfore, imd very properly, con- 
sidered as a preeant of Josepblne. 

When Frederic caused the tomb of Charlemagne to 
be opened, he presented to the cathedral a magnificent 
chandelier of hronse gilt, about thirteen foot in diame- 
ter, which is still soepeoded over the large blue dab 
which covers the vault where the remains of Charle- 
magne are supposed to rest, and on which is engraved 
this simple inseription :— • 

Carolo Magna, 

Thb stone is modern. The tomb of Mack marble which 
occupied its place was torn away by the French sol- 
diers, and destroyed. 

The choir, which o o mmonicatea with the octagon by 
one of the lower arcades, is surrounded by windows ot 
lofty dimensions. The ceiling is said to be one hundred 
and twenty-four feet high. Its walls are deooratedwith 
eight pictures on scriptural subjects, by Bernardino, 
and also br several pieces of Gobelin tapestry, the largeat 
of which IS urHSOiiirdonly fine ; the figures bold and spi- 
rited, the colours finesh and brilliant, and the tone of 
colouring equal to that of a picture of Rubens ; the sul>- 
ject is the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the 
Red Sea. These Gol)e]in8 are held in such high estima- 
tion, and preserved with so much care, that they are 
only exhibited oh each side of the high altar on fostival 
days ; but the Swiss produced them for our inspection. 

In the choir, and fiicing the altar, is a well executed 
bronte eagle, mounted on a pedestal, which was given 
to the church by the Emperor Otho III., whuee bones 
are preserved in a saroophagus of white marble, imme- 
diately under the high altar. Above this the statue of 
the Virgin Mary is placed, who wears a crown of silver 
gilt, which, it is said, was presented, as a sacred gift, 
by her unfortimate namesake of Scotland. 

The paintings in the several chapels of tho cathedral 
are not such generally as to deserve much notice; but 
in that of St Michael there is a small col^^tion that 
well demands the attention of those who visit this 
church: and what stranger, it may be asked, will fsH 
to do so ? 

Havirtg gone round the Various chapels, and enquired 
of the Swiss if there was any thing more to be sepn, ' 
reptied that if we had any taste for relict he would de- 
sire a priest to show us a very large and splendid cot. 
lection of these idleresting objects; but our taste did not 
lead OS that way. On asking him, however, what sort 
of relics ho spoke of, he said they possessed among other 
things the real swaddling clothcsof Jesus, a gown of the 
Virgin Marv, some hair of hor eyebrows, the shoes or 
sandals of Joseph, with which he walked all the wav 
into £gypt, and a thousand other little curiosities, which 
were only exhibited to the people once in seven years. 
As none of us had any great relish for these, we decl'med 
the attendance oft priest. 

In the church of St. Peter wc saw a relic of another 
description, — the complete body or skeleton of a certain 
Fiorina, a saint of course, wrapped up in silk clothes, 
and placed at full lengUi in a ^\ns9 cai-c. The head only 
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was visible, and it was a mere skeleton ; tbe teeth were 
quits perfect«-^lf the French had carried off these relics 
and left the picturea, the people of Aix would not have 
had much occasion to complain or lament their loss. The 
priests, however, had a hither notion of their value, and 
hurried them away into uie interior of Germkny, lest 
they should be deprived for ever of such valuable trea- 
sures. The Emperor of Germany, it is pretended, took 
tithe for their safo keeping, and retained, among other 
things tlie sword of Chadeoiagne. 

There are several churches in Aix-la-Chapelle be- 
sides the cathedral, that, from their antiquity and vario<is 
ornaments, deserve to be visited, particularly that of St. 
Nicholaa, which is a spacious ana beautiful church. 

Aii4a.Chapelle appears to be a verv dull town^ Tlis 
baths once so celebrated are nearly deeerted, Spa« and 
the neighbouring village of Borcstte, having drawn 
away the company, though they too, it is said, have 
given way, of late years, to Wisbaden and other baths 
of Germany. It can boast but of little trade and fow 
manufoctures ; the chief of which are woollen cloths, 
pins and neodles — the latter artiole, when made up into 
packets, are marked as Whilechapel noodles* The in- 
hahitanta are noHher Dutch, Brahanterp, nor Germai»s, 
but a mixture of all three, and speak a language which 
partakes of all and belongs to none. They iiave the 
character of being uncivil to strangora, but in onr short 
intsrooorss we certainly did not find them to be so. 



CHAPTER X« 

BXLCIUM. 

Leaving Atx-hr-Chapelleon the morning ofthe S5th«' 
it took us eight hours to reach Liege. 1 he road was 
still paved, but kept in somewhat better order than ws 
had found it on the other side of Aix. Several tough 
hills, however, contributed to make the journey tedious, 
though we were amply roeompeased by viewing at more 
leisure the diversified fkse of the country, broken ai it 
was into hill and dale, with now and then a rich and 
well wooded valley, whose verdant meadows, enclsssd 
with hedges, were enlivened with numerous herds of 
beautifiil cattle. 

At the distance of twelve mikss flom Aix-la-Cbapelb 
we came to a small town or rather village called Uenri- 
la-Chapelle, ths approach to which on the summit of a 
hill is asnenneed by a Dutch custom bouse, this being 
tho frontier station betwesn ths Prussian and the Ne- 
therlands territoiy. Here our passport was viwitd^ and 
we were asked if we had any merchandise or other arti- 
cles that reqoned to be declared T On answering iu 
the negative, we were permitted to pass on without any 
exansination of oar baggage. 

LIEOI. 

From a steep bill the road winds down into the valley 
or plain on which Liege starnls. This city is situated 
at the juiictioo of the Ourt with the Mouse, where their 
united streams form a fine broad river, which flows 
through tbe heart of the town, and is crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge, of six circular arches, three of them 
being of very considerable elevation- A convenient Quay 
for commercial purposes extends the whole lengtn m 
the town, both above and below the bridge ; and symp- 
toms of a oonsiderable trafiic were apparent, from the de- 
gree of bustle on the quay in the shipping ainl landing 
of goods. • 

In the lower pert of tli&iown the streets as usual are 
narrow and the houses lojiy, not much unlike some of 
the gloomy streets of Paris. Those of tho upper part, 
on the side of the hill, are also narrow and inconveniently 
steep, being ascended in m&ny places by flights of steps. 
heFThoro are two tolerably spacious squares, in one of 
which stands tho town hall, and in the other the thea- 
tre. The latter is a handsome modem building, sur- 
rounded by an arcade; the former is an imposing old 
edifice, though somewhat heav;^. 

Liege has long been the principal place in the Nether- 
lands for Uio smelting of iron and for the various manu- 
factures of ibttt and other metals, which, of late years, 
have been greatly extended. The hills which enclose 
the valley ef the Meuse abound in coal, limestone, and 
iron, and capital only is wanting to carry on the works 
to a very great extent 

An Eufflishmanof ther>ameofCockercll has establish- 
ed manu&ctories dT several kinds, more particularly for 
the smelting and working of iron ; and in some of them 
cannon is cast of the largest calibre, and steam engines 
of tho highest power, and various other kinds of ma- 
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cbtnery, ire bero ezeotited. Tbe great bronn lioa that 
■unnotiiits the conical moand ef earth, reoently raised 
on the plain of Waterloo, was east by Cbckerell. 

Commeroe and manofactures rarely &il to draw in 
their train the means of promoting tbe sciences and libe- 
ral arts. King William, in his almndant kindness to his 
new soljeots,1ias estaUished at Liege a royal oniTersi^ 
lor stadonts in theokwy, law, and physic, which the an- 
vancmg prosperity of the place now made it necessary 
to be enlarged, for the better aecommodatien of the in- 
creaMRg number of students ; and there has also been 
recently added to it a botanical garden. Societies have 
also been formed for tbe eoconragement of the arts and 
Acienoss, belles iettres and general literature. In short, 
€rrery tldng in und about the town appeared to us to be 
in a progressive state of improvement. 

We left Liege on the mominf of the 26th, akn^ a 
smooth vod level momitain road, sometimes running 
dose imder a rocky hill, and equally ck>se to the margin 
of the river, and sometimes having afine cultivated plain 
between us and the river. The hiUs on both sides were 
finely diversified with wood, and interspersed masses of 
reck, giving a picturesque appearance to the scenery. 
New bnikiings, with tall chimneys, sending oat vohmies 
of smoke, were seen in every direction, and onnoimced 
tbe very oonunon and extensive application of steam in 
tMr several mamifiictenes ; and nuraeroos rail roads, 
from the hills to the river side, and heaps of coal rub- 
bish and plag, were the certain indications of active in- 
dustry and a manoftctnring population. 

Tbe enterprising Cockerel! has turned the ancient 
Chateaa de Serrign, once the Archiepisoopel palace of 
Liege, into an iron foundry, where, it was said, upwards 
of two thousand workmen were em^oyed, and iron goods 
msnufoetured, from the largest steam engine to a pen- 
knifo. Here, too, the good King William had contribut- 
ed a considerable capital for- the encouragement of his 
Belgic subjects, by giving them an opportunity' of mak- 
ing themselves aoqnaintiS with everv branch m the art.* 
A nunnery had also been converted into a paper mill, 
oOQstruoted on the principle of those invented some time 
since in France, and now used in Scotland, by which 
riieets of paper a mile long, if tlie rollers can be made 
large enough to receive them, are capable of being ma- 
numotured in one continued piece. Cockcreirs fotber is 
said to have been a cotton spinner in Manchester ; one 
of those bold spirits who, if it was not himself, was one 
of the same kidney, that made a boast that he would 
ocmstroct a machine, into one end of which a piece of 
cotton wool inserted should oome out at the oiher end a 
ruiHed shirt; to which another observed^ tbat this shirt, 
. put into one end of a machine of his contrivance, should 
come out a prilled Bible at the odier. Ridiculous as 
these boostuigsmay appear, such a process would not be 
much more wonderful than that extraordinary piece of 
mechanism, constructed by Babbage, which not only 
calculates logarithms, but arranges the types in the 
frame ready For printing,, without tbe possibUity of an 
error.* Such are the extraordinary results of the 
•* march of intellect," whidi does not by any means ap- 
pear to have yot slackened its pace ; nor will any one 
venture to predict where it will end. 

HUT. 



castles and batteries, and round towers, that, seen even 
at this distance, satisfy the spectator as to their vast di* 
mensions. On a nearer approach to the town, these for- 
midable fortifications are Uie first objects that arrest tlK 
eye. 

The entrance into Namur, firom this side, is through 
an avenue of trees, and o^rer a bridge of bhie stone of 
nine arches. 

We had ofWn occasion to admire the vast superiority, 
in discipline and appea r ance, of the Prussian soldiers 
over those of the kmg of the Netherknds. Among the 
former are scarce^ ever obscarved, in a whole regiment, 
a man above thirty years of age ; they are all stout, 
handsome^ well-made young men, generally between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, well ckihcd and well trained. 
It was quite beautifiil to see them on the parade 
gmng thnnigh the several movements ; and it was im- 
possible not to be struck with their firm and upright car- 
riage, and with the perfect accuracy with which they 
performed a simultaneous movement The Dutch troops, 
on tiM contrary, exhibited a very remarkable oontrast 
'Hieir clothiny was generally put on in so slovenly a 
manner, as evidently not made to fit the wearer ; their ex- 
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enemy, would appear to be aptiy enough appnpmted, 
as bem^ at once a memorial, a trophy, ud a tonk TIm 
mound is intended to be placed on the spot irhcr? Hkt 
Prinoe of Orange received his wound. > We first ohierr* 
ed this conical mount fVom the heights ef Qiatre Bru, 
from whence it appeared in the horiion just Hke one of 
the pyramids of Agypt 

There have been so many plans and doscrlptioDi of 
the battle and of the neighbouring country, tbiA it iv«di 
be a waste of time and paper to repeat then. At (hi 
foot of the mound may be had plans of all sisea, bodtof 
the country and the battle, prints ef the monuincati dal 
have been erected within and without the church, ud 
every possible information that a visiter couM wiafa for: 
and if tliese should not bo considered sufficient, there 
are a doaen or two of clever and intelligent young H 
lows, iriio have found it worth their whifo to loHer ibott 
the ground in the expectation of visiters, and who htre 
made themselves acquainted with the details of the Int. 
tie, iqwaking English with toleimblc correetaess u4 
flueDcy. In feet we were quite unprepared fx theie 
huxjueys, the number of huts, sheds, ai^ cottiM aai 



The usual indications of manufacturing industry and 
actirity continued uninterruptedly as far as the town of 
Huy, at which place a stone bridge of seven arches 
crosses the Mcuse. We fotmd but little here deserving 
of attention, but were amused with a pleasing set of 
carillons, which played sweetly and correctly the Hunts- 
man's Chorus in Frejrsohutz. 

Nine miles beyond Huy is tlie town of Salayen ; and 
here the valley of the Meuse becomes still more roman- 
tic and picturesque tiion farther down. ** 



ereise was gone through in a carel^ and indifferent style ; 
there was no firmness of step, and in marching it was 
laufffaafale to see them firequently kicking eadi other's 
he^. They were, however, as well as tbe Pnmiansi 
mostly young men, and being natives of the same coun- 
try, it is obviously the fimlt of their officers that they 
are so badly drilled. 

Like the streets of most of the Belgic towns, thope of 
Namur are generally narrow, and the hooaes krfVy, but 
they itpP^V to be kept in dean and good order, and 
some few have a tderaUe width and bordered by i^ood 
comfortable houses. The numerous work-shops, chiefly 
in the various branches of iron and brass ware, gave an 
appearance of active industry, which waf not contradict- 
ed by the equally numerous shops which exhibited those 
articles of home-made manufacture. There was besides 
a good deal of traffic and bustle on the river. 

We paid a visit to the cathedral, which is a very 
handsome spedmen of modem architecture, of the Co- 
rinthian order, not more than seventy years old ; but it 
experienced, like all the other churches, the bad usage of 
the Frendi soldiery, who converted it into a barrack and 
a hospital. 

It is now, however, kept in a stale of good repair and 
perfect neatness. The interior of the &ine is particu- 
larly light and elegant, and the whole floor, the steps 
and the altars, are entirely of marble of difierent kinds 
and colours. There are four pictures in this church, 
said to be by Rubensr-'* Tbe Sahitation,"—-*' Christ 
healing the lame man at the Port of Bethesda«** — 
'* Showing himself to the Apostles,''— and "^ The Cruci- 
fixion." 

As we had before us a lonff journey the following day 
to Brussels, and should probutjy spend some time on the 
fidd of Waterloo, we desired the servant girl to be care- 
ful not to omit knocking at our door at four o'dock ; on 
which she significanlly said, there was very little danger 
of any of us being asleep at that hour. On enqulnng 
what she meant, she svd the bell of the town hadl, just 
by, would be sure to waken us ; and she was -quite right, 
for such a toll of about ton minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour, was ce^jtainly never before heard : it was just as if 
one of the most sonorous Chinese gongs was beating in 
the adjoining apartment 



the population which we met with on the plain ofWiler. 
loo. Even on the summit of the mound, which is tkNt 



onehondrsd and €Ay feet high, and ascended by tit 
hundred and tfairty-two rude steps of wood, pbeid bf n 
individual up one of its sides, we found two wooieaoftr. 
ing for sale eakes wad wine, gin, and aH nuuner of w 



The village of Waterloo k in the rear of the fUd sT 
battle, and dose to the fbrest of Soigny, whicb we yut 
ed through in the evening, over an indifferent }aoi d 
paved causeway. The trees are principally of beec^ 
and some of them very fine, but thie wood is fit for no- 
thing but firewoodf and is used solely for that purpwe. 
The trees are so dose tbgether as to exclude ererr nj 
of the sun, and to impede the action of the atmoiphm; 
and the consequence is that, when a log of beecb wwd 
is brott^t oat of tbe forest into the open air, it riw 
and splits in a most extraordinary manner. This, iadeei 
is the case with most other woods,.and it explsini wby 
hedge oaks, or trees that have grown singly md ben 
thoroni^y exposed to the air, are less liable to split, nrf 
therefore preferable in ship-building to those wbMh fam 
grown in a wood. 

BRU88BLS. 



WATERLOO. 



NAMUR. 

Directly on a line with the river, we suddenly open 
out, but at a considerable distance, the city of Namur 
wiUi its domes, and its turrets and spires, all of them 
overtopped by a lofly mass of rock,, surmounted With 

* Ouring the rcvolation of 1831, the king's name being connect- 
ed wittr tbe manufactory, It was early marked oat as an objeot for 
dsslnictlon.— !:<<. 

* See Brewtter Letters on Natnrai Magic, rfffinblislieH in New 
York, for an account of thki wonderful mechanical contrivance. 
Also BablMige*t own account \n hia book on ttie Economy of Ma- 
nufactures, rqHSblialied in Philadelphia, booka which aliouki be in 
the handk> of every enquiring mind. The latter eoutaine a popular 
account, which c«nb« uiid«-rstmMi liy all. Brewster dhcK not nrai- 
tate ID cull it the moet wundorful machine ever contrived. The 
>iiii»tt trial machine baa fully answered the expcctaiiona of tbe In- 
ventor, who m new constructing one on a large scale —Ei. 



On leaving Namur for Brussels, we took leave of the 
valley of the. Meuse, and proceeded northerly by the 
small town of Jenappe, and by Quatre Bras, to the ever 
memorable and ever interesting plain of Waterloo, 
which no Englishman thinks of passing without making 
himself acquainted with the topographical detail, on the 
spot, of that tremendous conflict, which terminated in 
giving peace to long-afflicted Europe. 

The original features, however, of the ground, where 
the centre of the English line had its position, at the 
last desperate effort made by the enemy, are entirely 
obliterated ; and the ridge which formed a part of Mount 
St Jean is now levelled down wkh the rest of the plain. 
This was done for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of earth to form the great conical moimd, on 
which the colossal bronae lion, which may serve either 
aa the British or Belgic l)<ui, is supported, the pedes- 
tal of wliich bears the simple inscription ** Jtmo 18, 
1815.*^ The mound and the Uon have equally been tbe 
subjects of ill-natured censure ; but the one containing 
the bones of friends and fbes^ who foil in that dreadiiu 
day, and the other composed o! cannon taken firom the 



Bruflsels is in all respects worthy to be cansidemi m 
the capital of the Netheriands. The streets ia the lovir 
or more ancient parts of the town, about the gate wlbo 
it is entered near the river Sonne, maintain the tnal 
character of a Belgic town, being Barrow and tbe lioain 
high, but on the npper or hiu part of the ci^, tl* 
streets are spacious and the buildings magnifieeiit. Ha 
ascent from the lower to tbe upper or ooint end of the 
town, is about as steep as, and the streets not onlik^ 
those which run through Guilford or Lewes. Tvopt- 
laces, one for the king, and another contigoouB to it ibr 
the voung prince, fiice the Rotated piece of groood call- 
ed the park, which may be about the size of UdcoIbi- 
inn Fields ; it is laid out in the continental style of pi- 
dens, being intersected by straight walks ihsded \n 
trees, and embellished with statuee, in praise of vkiek 
much cannot be said. Directly fodng the king^ptk**! 
and on the opposite side of the park, is the booie of ^ 
Conseil de Brabant, now the Chan^r of Deputies. All 
the houses in the four streets or rtfWs that sanenad tb 
four sides of the park are truly magnificent, and in ^m- 
ral appearance equal, or nearly so, in point of tfc^|^ 
ture though not in size ; and the- bouses in the adjoiDiBg 
square or Plact Royalty with the church in the eenbta 
one of its sides, and the two hotels of Belme imi ^ 
Flandres, are all splendid buildings. The ftnner iio^ 
makes up more than a htmdred beds; and wc sat do«i 
to a table d^hote, at which were sixty-six jwrsoiMi bx"* 
than one half of them English. 

In fact Brussels, next to Paris, is the inest fiopslD* 
English colony in all Europe ; and to lodge oar eoe^' 
men comfortably and in the English taste, whole ^i«^ 
or rows of houses are building for their rccepti* ••" 
wards the outskirts of the town ; and for their aiB«^ 
ment, the old walls and ramparts have been dcB s W **> 
and converted into a charming boulevard fiir a pn*** 
nade : and along the AUH vtHe^ beaide the Astv^rp 
canal, they were busily employed in laying oi< *^ 
tensive botanical garden, and in leveOipg the ^ ^^ 
nations in that quarter. No wonder that so "i*"/^ 
llkh fomilies flock to thk great city; ^Bonjd^n^ 
however, carry, with their money, their *^*P'*'*' rV^ 
and ricious propensities, and not a fow a frelit dw 
the hitter without much of the former, impoBH ^ ' 
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time on the inhabttants, who, however, had dow become 
more eantloos in trttoting them» 

All kkidfl of provbions, edooation in ali its branohee, 
pofalic tmwoments, and tfie haury of a oarriage, may 
all be had here ibit about one half of ^i^t thejr eost in 
Engknd ; and there is no restraint, bat what the law, 
mildly administered, itnnoeBe. Books of all kinds, par- 
ticularly French and English, are caieiUlly reprinted 
here, and sold fer mnoh less than tbs editfottii of Ottr 
must popolar works printed by Oalignani at Paris. We 
have yet seen no place in tlie coarse of oar toor, not 
even Franckibrt, that wean, the appearance c»f so moeh 
ease tmd prosperity as in the inhabitants of fi^mssels. 
There are, however, nuur^' dissatisfied spirits among 
them, eapedAlfy the cathoUe priests^ wlio hate the go- 
vernment of protesCant8,«nd Uie Jacobins, who hate all 
governments; but the mild and equitable role of the king 
restrains to a certain d^ree if it cannot sabdne their 
hatred. 

Ws went through the king's palace, which had been 
newly fomishod, and is one of the most habitable and 
comfortable houses of that denomination, perhaps, in 
Eorupe. The ball-room is the only large apartment, 
and is sfdendidly fitted np and furnished. It may be 
some eighty feet by Ibrty, and very lofty. There is 
another rooso, perhaps somewhat smaller^ which is eaDed 
the picture gallery, but is as unworthy the name as the 
pictures are uaworthy to be placed in it. 

The pakoe b built round a large quadrangular court- 
yard, and contains the immense number of Ibrty-foor 
rooms, en sut/e, through all of which we passed. Be- 
hind the Quadrangle is a garden, which had neither 
taste, nor neatness, nor rare plants, to recommend it to 
notice. 

From the palace we crossed the park to the house of 
the Coiueil ae Brabant. The vestibule is very fine. Two 
wide staircsMs, one on each side, lead to the two cham- 
bers of peers and the deputies. Tlie steps are of marble, 
and each of a single slab, the produce, as we understood, 
of the hills which enclose the Mouse. The chamber of 
peers on tho right is merely a long room or gallery. 
On one side of it wore two large pictures, painted by 
Oodevere, the king's painter. One was the ^ Battle of 
Nieuport," the other, the •» Battle of Watertoo." 

The chamber oT deputies on the lefl is on the same 
plan as that of the deputies in Paris; but it has no 
tribune, each member speaking from his place, — those 
who represent the provinces of Holland i^iog the 
Dutdi, and those of the Netherlands generoUy the 
French language. « 

At the further extremity of the quadrangular court, 
in which tho collection of pictures is placed, occupying 
one wing, is a suite of rooms, appropriated to subjects 
in the several depaitments of natural history, among 
which is a collentioa of very superb specimens of Russian 
minerals, presented by the present empress. The birds 
are beautifully sot up, but not yexy numerous, and the 
whole collection of animals well arranged and preserved 
with great caro : what is of essential use to visiters, 
they are placed at a convenient height for the eye, and 
are properly labelled. 

Another wing of the quadrangle is appropriated to 
the sittings of the royal academy of sciences and litcra- 
ture; and tltere is also a libraiy under the samo roof, 
and bohind the building is a large garden, which was 
nov# closed, and in preparation, as we were told, for a 
botanical garden. 

* The church of Gudnlo, standing on the brow of the 
htU, is a magnificent specimen of the old Gothic style. 
It contains some very fine monuments ; and the twelve 
apostles,- at full length, and rather above the common 
size, are placed against twelve columns of the nave. 
The pulpit, by Quesnoy, is beautifullv executed, and is 
probably not inferior to any piece of carving in wood 
throughout the Netherlands, which is saying a great 
(loal, as this is the country, of all others, where carving 
in wood was carried to the greatest pcrfeclion. The 
subject of the Gudule pulpit is the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from paradise. The pulpit itself is supported 
by the fiffures of our first parents and the angel, who is 
driving, Uiem out with a flaming sword, llie fiico of 
Adam is concealed by his two hands placed before it, 
and his flowing hair; but the whole figure, by tho atti- 
tude into which it is thrown, exhibits the sti'ongest 
representation of glief and despondency that can well 
be imagined; while £ve turns round her piteous face, 
and looks at the angel in the most affecting expression 
of countenance and a look h more in sorrow than in 
wgsr," evincing at tho same time something not 
exftoUy of «MP|3aj»t, but as if she would my "^Our 
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punishment exoeedseur crime.** The tree of knowledge, 
with its spreading branches, gives stlpport to the canopy 
over the pulpit; add the huge snakoi having stroceeded 
in destroying the happiness of our first parents, is in 
the act of sneaking away from its victims, and entwining 
itself round the bMk pert of the pulpit, on which side its 
head is seen to have reached the top of the canopy. 
iWfi) however, on the highest summit, stands erect the 
flg'ttre of the Virgin Mary, bearing a long crosier, with 
the point oT which she pierces the head of the snake. 
On either side, on the railing of the steps, are a namber 
of birds and quadrupeds enjoying themselves, as it 
were, in paradbe; those on the side of Adam bf>tng 
meetly of the larger species, and such as are endued 
with masculine strength, and those on the side of Eve, 
chiefly peacocki*, parrots, and monkeys, which some 
may, perhaps, be disposed to tMnk was intended as 
rather a malicious satire on the part of the sculptor, in 
havinff chosen such chatterers for tlie accompaniments 
of noouier Eve. 

The Town-house of Brussels, and more particularly 
its beaotiful -spire, aie scarcely, perhaps, to be equalled 
for elegance and lightness. This spire rises prondly 
eminent, to the height, it is said, of three hundred and 
sixty-four feet, exclusive of sixteen or eighteen feet of 
an iron rod which supports the full length figure of St. 
Miehnel, who, it must be confessed, has b^n treated 
rather lightly by oon verting hhn into a weatbereock. 
Sending in the centre nearly of the city, this light and 
airy spire of exquisite workmanship is seen from every 
part of its outskirts, and fbrms a beantilbl object from 
the park and its vicinity. 

On the side opposite to that which the Town-hall 
occupies in the Grand Pbce, or market .square, is thb 
ancient palace, of curious Gothic architecture, now 
converted into shops ; but*its gilding, its decorations, 
inscriptions, and other remains of its former splendour, 
are still visible, and may be made out by those who have 
time and patience for the task. 

There are no towns on the continent that, like Lon- 
don, enjoy the inappreciable advantage and luxury of 
having a copious supply of pure water, brought up mto 
all the floors of the houses if desired ; but there are also 
few towns which, next to this advantage, have not the 
enjoyment of public fountains and public pumps ;* and 
in the decoration and embellishments of thcM structures, 
nq expense appears to have been spared ; and very often 
vf^ find a greaf share of good taste displayed in them. 
To say nothing of the fountains, of which some are 
really splendid, the common pumps even of Franckfort, 
Mayence, and Cologne, and many of the towns of the 
Netherlands, are ornamental to the streets and squares 
in which they ore erected. They are of various forms, 
but most commonly thql of an obelisk, or the section 
of a pyramid, curiously carved with fretwork of diflfereot 
devices, and surmounted with statues of men or women, 
figures of lions, eagles, and other animals, and some- 
times with a gilt crown, or armorial bearings. 

Brussels has its share of both pumps and fountains ; 
and among others, there is one of the latter in the 
comer of a street, of a singular kind, well known by the 
name of the Mannikin, ft is the statue of a little hoy 
beautifully sculptured in black marble,' by Quesnoy, 
who sends fortli night and day, without intermission, a 
copious stream of pore water. It is said that Lcmis 
XlV., when in Brussels, was so shocked at the indelioacy 
of this exhibition, that he ordered a suit of gold-laced 
clothes to be made for the minikin ; and report says he 
is actually dothed in them, with a cocked liat and 
8Woid,on certain fostival days, for the amusement of the 
inhabitants. If the fact be so, Louis must have intended 
to play off" a joke on the good people of Brussels. 

On the 29th of August, we left Brussels in a caleche 
and pair of horses, woich we hired as far as Ghent — 
thirty-six miles, for two and a half Napoleons, or some- 



* It is exceedingly to he regrottcd tliat Philadelphia witk her am- 
ple supply or water, is entirely without the decor Alion of foujitaiiiii. 
Noi 



tiling could be added In the way of ornament wlricli wouid »i 
the same cost Iw fo eftcttve. Rome in her dajm of prmperity 
lioasisd of one hundred thousand fouDtaias; some of tlieai were 
probably of little more exterior elegance than our hydrants, but 
we know fnnn tliose which remain that many were very Kui>crb. 
The firM cost of fountains in this city woold be the only expense 
or nearly so. We appeal to every traveller in Eiuxipe to confirm 
our opinion when we say, a really tasteftil fountain adds as much 
to the beauty of a city ae a splendid building. The councils who 
shall lead the way in Chrir IntroducUon to our pulOlc squares will 
merit the thanks of the ooraniuDlty.'aiid Uio 
neat actors in it will be transmlued to 
who conferred the great benefit on the c: 

water. We put It on recc«d in 1833, tliat at present w« liavc not 
a single puMie Aiantaln in the InhahUed pait of this gnat sitr. 
There is one at Fair Mountand another to progrc«g.~ Jrf. 



what less' thaii two guineas. About half way is the 
t<mn of Alost, or, as the word signifies *» te the east,'* it 
being the frontier town of oM Flanders m that direc^sn. 
It is not a very large hot a neat \iamn\ end in its 
cathedral (here is a picture of Rohens, which travelleni 
generally so to see. The snbjeot is €hrist empowering 
Saint Roeh to heel the sick ; if is a fffAX painted, hut 
by no means a pleasant picture. 

From Alost to Ohont, whieh is eighteen mties, mi 
avenue of tall beech trees iscontinned almost the whole 
way without interruption. The causewiiy generally 
was we& payed, and a very eensiderable number of 
men were emptoyed in keeping it in good order ; the 
surfWee of the oountry perfectly flat tlie whole way, and 
the uiiinterropted tillage as neat and dean as a kitchen 
garden. 

The number of women employed in the teriew 
operations of agrionHwe appeared to be at least eqnal 
to that of the other sex, and some of their emptoyments 
were laberions enongh, and to us appeared disgusting 
and degrading} for instaaee, we observed a yoong 
woman hamemed with a men in the painibi laboor Si 
dragging a harrow over a surfhee of rough dode. Very 
few imrses appeared to be empb^ed, t single hs K o being 
frequently observed te dmw a light plough tlm>ogh tibe 
looee and mellow soit. 

We may here observe ^at, sinee we left Liege« tltf 
conditioa of the agrieoHural laibottrers, tX we niiglil 
judge from the af^pearance of the fann-hoesee iind tat-i^ 
tages, and viUagM, was somewhat superior to tiMit of 
the same class further to the eastward* There wns 
more neatness about the fiirinvyards, and mere can 
taken in the preservation of every ingredient for thU 
compost heap, so essential fo^ keeping np thtt prdKAe 
quality of the soil. Their grain was eareffnihr etaekedi 
and their dwellings were white^wesbed, and kept dean 
before the doors, and these arid the windows and the 
wood work generally were painted j^een : this etNitrest, 
however, dcwe net spply so much to the state ef agri<> 
cvltnre of the conntry betv^een the eastern and western 
portions of Brabant, as to the general appearance of the 
hooaes and the people; fbr nothing could exceed tlie 
neatness in which the hind was enltivaled the whole way 
along the banks of the Rhine and as fiir as Aix-la* 
Ohapelle; the care and the labour bestowed on every 
part of it were little, if any th'mg, inferior to that of Cii^ 
Dutch Netherlands. But tliis neatness in the cultiva- 
tion had no correspondence with the dress and appear- 
ance of the peasantry, whose extreme slovenliness and 
the filthy state of their dwellings were quite dissnstingt 
All^kinds of dirt w^re sufiered to remain imdistnrbed' 
berere the doors, and it was not unusual to see a pareef 
of children nearly naked, paddling in pools of water--^ 
the drains fVom some neighbouring dunghill; but no- 
thing of this kind is seen in Belgium. 

OHSNT« 



Ghent is situated on the united stream of tho SchelcfCr 
^"0 Lis and the Lieve. It is a fine old city, but, like alT 
^e have yet seen, the height of the houses and tho 
narrowness of many of the streets give it a dull and 
sombre appearance. The cathedral is a fine old struc* 
ture, at least equal to the church of St Guduto at 
Brussels. It is said to have been built in tho eleventh 
ceiftury, and finished as it now appei^rs. If we clearly 
understood iheSuiBtede P^glise, the pillars and arcades 
which we went to see under the ground floor of the 
church, were the foundations of one still older, on which 
they rebuilt the present edifice. They correspond ex- 
actly, so that this vaulted under ground story is called 
a church under the cathedral. Almost the whole in- 
terior of this fine old building is of marble of various 
kinds and colours ; the lower parts of the walls are 
Hoed almost wholly with block marble. Its two and 
twenty chapcb arc mostly of marble, with doors of 
biass. The altar-pieces and all the moDuracnts are also 
of black and white marble, the former serving fui 
pedestalH or bases, on which tlic whole length figures of 
white marble, from the quarries of Gnnoa, rest. One 
of these, a bishop of Ghent, by Quesnoy, and another, a 
German bishop, by Paoli, are exquiaitely fine. The 
pulpit is a finished piece of carving, supported by two 
statues of Time and 7Vu/A, under the figures of an 
angel holding open the ** Book of Life** before the face of 
an old man ; and on each flight of steps is the figure of 
I Uio names of the proml. I an angel :~the whole by Laurent de Voana. 
poBUirity aloDx with those ' Ghent is almost as much intersected by canals as tf 
ftvof plenty of wholesome it were a town of Holland; and they talk of its twenty- 

seven islands and three hundred bridge^', which are 
probably about three times the actual 9l^a^r^ Jn the 
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mrobiteotnre of the ebnrobot we obeenred notbiog very 
remarkable, but the $l^ped fables of the bouses give a 
peeidiar ebaraeier to the town. It has some good 
streets and open sqoares that are lighted with gss ; and 
we eould not bat notiee that a great manj more well 
dressed people, both ladies and gentlemen, appeared 
abroad in th^ streetsy than we bed obeenred elsewhere; 
it appeared, however, that the greater part ^of them 
were English, who have' congregated here in nombers 
as eonsiderable, perhaps, as at Brussels. There are, no 
doubt, many indooements held out at Ghent finr EnffUsh 
fimii^f in moderate eircamstances, to &x their abode 
there. All the necessaries, of life are abundant and 
eheap. There is an excellent ooHsfe, at which the 
pnpib are instructed in every branch of literature on 
the most reasonable terms ; and no distinction made 
between protsstant and oatholie. There is an acsdemy 
fer the fine arts, which poesesses a good collection of 
pictures, a public library, and a very good botanical 
garden, which was founded under the republican govern- 
ment of France, out of the gardens and grounds of a 
•n^ressed convent. 

The distance firom Ghent to Bruges is about thirty 
miles; and as the country is here one continued flat, we 
iesdved to travel, by way of variety, in the treckschuyt, 
or, as they call it, the barge— a very commodious vessel, 
with good apartoienfts and a csnopy over the quarter 
deck. She is drawn by four horses, which proceed at a 
genUe trot of about four miles an hour, and they are 
changed at half way. The &re for this passage is five 
and a half fi>ancs, or four shillings and seven pence each 
pecsoB, a toterably good dinner and beer into the bar- 
gain. Per those who are not in haste, or for invalids, 
there is no mode of travelling to be compared to thu for 
ease and comfort, and, at the same time, it enables the 
passenger to occupy himself in any kind of emi^yment 
he may chooee to engage in ; and in the greater paxt of 
this particolar passage there is nothing to distract his at- 
tention, the banks beinf so high as to intercept the view 
of the country. We couMsee enough, however, to satbfy 
us that the whole surface was in an admirable state of 
tillage. It is said, indeed, that in no part of the Nether- 
lands are finer croj^ produced than in the district be- 
tween this line of country and Antwerp, called the Waes- 
land, which centuries ago was a continued waste of bar- 
xen heath, naked sand, and splashes of water. 



land and Ireland. The whole sisterhood were expelled 
firomthis convent on the irruption of the fVendi, and 
made their way to EfngUnd; where they were received, 
and a convent fitted up for them, by Sir Thomas Gage. 
While there, the old lady said they were all very un- 
happy, though well treated; and though there were 
among them several young ladies unpro&ssed, and in 
fi'cquent communication with their fiends, there was 
not, while in England, a single case of desertion — such 
is the influence t^t is exercised over the minds of these 
young creatures, when once entered within the pale of 
monastic life. 

Observing a large concourse of people not hr from 
the convent, and proceeding towards that quarter, we 
saw in an enckMcd piece of ground a number of persons 
dressed in green jackets, with bows and arrows, shooting 
at a nnall wooden fifure of a Inrd, apparratly not larger 
than a sparrow, perdied at the top m a sort of maypole, 
about one hundjned and fifty feet hijph. These arbuk- 
triers, or toxophilites, for they were of that society, of an- 
cient standing in Holland and the Netlmlands, snot their 
arrows in turn; and in the course of about a quarter of 
an hour the Inrd was hit twice, which was the more dex- 
terously dome, as the wind was blowing strong. 

This kind of pole may lie observed in almost every vil- 
lage of the Netherlands, and fin: the double purpoee of 
exercising the toxophilites at the mark on ite summit, 



BftUOBB. 

It todL us about eight hours to reach Bruges, a dean, 
quiet, dull tovm. OiSoe the central mart wr almost aU 
the commerce of the Low Countries, it still exhibite the 
remains of former grandeur. With ite commerce and ite 
opul^ice, ite population gradually feU to nearly one half 
d what it was. It is now said to contain about seven 
thousand houses, and thirty-eight thousand inhahitente. 
One portion of the population, uid no inconsiderable one, 
ought not perhaps to be deemed as any very great loss, — 
that which peopled some dozen convente and abbeys, with 
their extensive esteblishmente and large tracte or ground 
within the city walls, most of them now suppressed. 

One of these, which still remains near the western ex- 
tremity of the town^ is the Bejruinare, an esteblishment 
for the support of old nuns. U is a large enclosure con- 
taining a handsome chapel, a number of very cfood and 
neat hc^ses round a spacious square planted with t^pes, 
and gardens behind them. These elderly ladies are in 
the enjoyment of every comfort There is a similar es- 
tablismnent at Ghent, the chapel of which we attended 
during service time, but were not much enraptured by the 
voices of these ancient virp^s ; indeed the whole of that 
institution was much infenor to this at Bruges. 

Here we also visited an English nunnery which had 
been founded ninety-nine years ago. The old lay sLster, 
notwithstanding her well trimmed board, and a pair of 
mustaches, was a very intelligent and agreeable person, 
exceedingly communicative, and much pleased to see her 
country people, and lamented that she could not indulge 
us witii admission to the cloisters, and the interior, but 
their regulations, she said, were strict and positive to 
allow no person to see any of the professed nuns, except 
their relations or their acquaintancee at the parliHr, 
Even the chapel, she said, had recently been closed 
ogainst the public by an order from the grovemment, but 
she would venture to show it to us, and mdeed urged us 
to see it This chapel is certainly the most perfect model 
of the kind that can be imagined. It is fitted up with 
good taste and elegance, and devoid of all trumpery deco-, 
rations. Indeed there was nothing within it, with the 
exception of the altar, and scarcely that, to in<ticate that 
it was a place for catholic worship. 

The number of professed nnns is forty, a^ IVom Eng- 



and also of decorating with garlands on fidrs and fteti- 
vals, when it is a common practice to gmee or soap the 
lower part, and hang up a priie for him who has the 
skill, and can endure the fiitigue, of ascending this shp. 
pexy pole, so as to reach it 

The streets of Bruges are kept as dean as those of a 
Dutch town. The houses and shops are not degant, but 
neat, and the people generally ^ip^ to be in deoent cir- 
«umstances. The shops and the marketo are wdl sup- 
plied with every necessary of life ; the firuit and vegete- 
bles are good in quality, and abundant The great cbaw- 
back is the want of godd firesh water, which can only be 
had firom a considerable distance. The cheapness of pro- 
visions, of house-rent, and of educati<m, has induced 
many English femilies to repair to Bruges, as well as to 
Ghent and Brussels. Besides the very small enense of 
private teachers, they have the advantage of public librae 
ries, reading rooms, collections o£ pictures, public and 
private, and an academy of painting. 

We rambled throueii the northern side of the town, 
which consiste of whde streete of cottages, mostly bui^t 
on one plan, and kept neat and clean by whitewashing. 
All the women belonging to these cottages were busify 
employed in weaving lace before the doors, and in many 
places whde groups of them gossiping while fingering 
their bobbins with as much rapidity, and seemingly with 
as much ease and pleasure, as a young lady runs her 
fingers over the keys of a piano-forte. We understood 
that fi-om seven to eight thousand women are employed 
on this spedes of manufacture. 

The dress of the people of the Netherlands is not the 
most becoming, particularly that of the women. Except 
thoee who move in the iiigher sphere Of life, and who 
imitate French and English ftshions, the generality of 
citizens' yrives and daughtws wear, even in the warmest 
weather, long black deaks, reaching to their heels, with 
deep hoods, which the old ladies generally draw over the 
head, but the young ones mostly turn down, in order to 
exhibit a neat cap, bordered with lace, always clean and 
as white as snow. 

Finding that the departure of the steampacket fi'om 
Ostend had bem put off from the 3d to the3d of Septem- 
her; we resdved to spend the day at. Bruges rather than 
Ostend, which gave us an opportunity of seeing the 
churches of Notre Dame, or the cathedral, and St Salva- 
dor. Notre Dame is a heavy mass of buUding, with a 
tower and spire, that belong to no specific class of archi- 
tecture. The nave is divid^ firom the side aisles by mas- 
sive columns. The pulpit is one of thoee euriously carved 
fabrics, ccnnmon to almost every church in the Nether- 
lands. It b supported by the figure of the Virgin sitting 
on a globe. There are two pieces of sculpture in white 
marb^ representingthe Virgin and Child, that are ex- 
tremdy biutiful. ^ITie one near the high altar is es- 
teemed the bc«t, and, indeed, has been claimed as the 
work of Miohael Ane^o, It was fiaund in a Genoese ves- 
sel, that had been taken by a Dutch privateer belonging 
to Bruges, and lodged in this church. Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds is of opinion that it is of the sdiod of Michad 
Angela 

While looking with admiration at this beautiful sped, 
men of sculpture, a gentleman of very respectable ap- 
pearance went down before it on both knees, and with 
outstretched arms remained motionless for at least ten 



rainutee, looking intenaefy at the Vtf gin, after wliidi hi 
arose, niade a profound reverence, and vralked out of tb 
church. This is the only act of devotion, or ratkr of 
idolatrous worship, that we hbd witneved on the puttf 
any male individual of a deoent appearance in oarwlioii 
route, and we never once observed a man to go intotfai 
confessional box, while woman were entering then en. 
fltently. 

Having heard much of the dmrdi or cfaand of Jenft 
lem, we paid a visit to it, but w<ere gr ie ws fy dimppm. 
ed. We found it a miseiaUe little <£apelthat wonJid viik 
difiiculty hold a hundred persons; boi in one ooraertfii 
there is a sort of cave, to enter which it is ntoemujk 
stoop; and in this cave is the sepulchre of Cfariit, h 
same, we are tdd, as it is seen at JerusalenL. On tttg. 
ing, we perceived, by a glimmering light, an old win 
kroding befi»e the recumbent figure of a man, vitk i 
pale feoe and a disgusting black beard, and the hij 
covered up by a white sheet 

The dd town house of Bruges weUdeserveB to kat- 
ticed, fijrming one side of the great square or mriri 
place. The building itsdf has no prelenskms to taHeer 
detfance, having sometlung of the appearance offaufckr 
radoi. One of ite largest aides, on the gromd flbor,ii 
appropriated as a fieui market, which has the moil tf 
bemg quite concealed ftom pnblio view, like Ibat ok 
the town hall of Leytei; and the side next the oqwcs 
the doth market TIm tower is rattier remarkabii ui 
very lofty ; it consiste of three parte ; the lower ^ ii 
a heavy square Gothic structure, corresponding wi&tk 
body en the building, and pinnacled at the few cornsi 
Out of this rises a second square, of smaller dimeneioai; 
and the third stage, still more contracted, is an octa|Qi. 
The height cannot be for diort of three hundred fiet 

We had fi^uent occasion to remark, in the couaeif 
our tour, that certain component parte of buildingi, nt 
very important in themsdves, when common or oft n> 
peated, will sometimes give a character to a town. Ha 
the lofty broad windows and large squares of glan b. 
tinguished the houses of AmstenUmi and Rotteniaiii,iB^ 
the high steps and steeps, as they are called, befise h 
dooTB^Mxe characteristic of all Dutch towns. Hie ptntti 
wooden houses, the overhanging uppo: stories, and tk 
plain corniced gables, are the common features d i 
Rhenish town; and thetall ornamented gable of miEj 
stories, with ite fontastic scrawls and fretwork, is daiw- 
teristic of Antwerp, while thoee of Ghent are gener&Bri 
series of steps. The arched chimney of semiciraiiar 
tiles, gives a marked feature to Bruges, as the firU 
chinmey does to Amsterdam, where it sometiines tf 
pears with three arms. • 

We had frequent occasions to notice the cootrtat is 
appearance between the Prussian and the Dutch, a 
rather Belgian, sddiers when on the parade. Que of 
these regiments, or several componies of one ftaticad 
here, attended divine service at Notre Dame, wbere d 
the music and singing were performed by the bead u' 
the soldiers. To us it had an odd appearance to oteon 
three grenadiers, with thdr caps on, supporting tb 
priest on each side of the altar, and the men remansf 
covered during the service. In marching to chorch, *e 
could not but remark how loose and domily tbsy wm 
in their dress, and more loose in^eir stepi, an^ so cai*- 
less in marching as constanUy to be kidong and tnaA- 
ing on each other's heels. When contrasted with tbe 
somier-like appearance, the dose buttoned op co^|dK 
upright carriage and firm step of the Frusmns, the ^ 
f^^nce of the two bodies of men, composed of the sas 
people, was very remarkable. The fault, as we hate to' 
fore observed, must lie with the officers, for th e bo, 
though generally small, were young, and, by pn^ 
training, would easily be blougnt into a stile'of befiff 
order and disdpline. It is just posdble, as the itiU of tk 
Dutch army were assembang in the neighbawbood tt 
Utrecht, to be reviewed by the king, the regineB^" 
question might be chiefly composed of recniits. 

On the let of September, about four in ^ "^^^S 
we embarked on the treckschuyt, not quite so ttHuHJoa^ 
as the former one, and were landed in the creniBg*** 
quay of Ostend. Tlie fare was one franc and ope*W% 
about eleven pence each person. The camJ that **"2 
these two towns is broad and deep, and nearly eBSJWw 
with the snrfkce of the country the whole wayi ''■"■ 
has much the a]^)earance of Holland. In the ^ 5'v 
where any thing like cultivation appears, the tf* 
heaped up in rounded ridges, and .die deep Ain^J^ 
observed, were mostiy filled with water. Am wb ■irj*J 
Ostend, the surface, particularly oft the northern ■*• 
the cankl, becomes more swampy, and the coeB*»y I* 
on a mo^ dreary appearance. ^- 

Here,^ tite let of fi^tewbcr, they wtw ka«fy •»* 
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loured in the Teiy midflt of iMnrmaking, tiie oiicut mai 
ay'mg much the appetranoe (k being recently fireed Inun 
nmersion in water ; yet at a ahort distance were vil- 
twes^ with their aeoompanying trees and their church 
[Mre, seen in every dirrotion. 

On londifur, wa found there was a considerable deme 
f alarm in Ostend on account of a ferer that had broken 
ot in the garrison ; and to allay the fears of the inhabi- 
ants, a puUie notice was gtven out, stating the few 
leaths that had happened^— but which were so gmt, 
bat if they had taken pkce in the same proportion in 
jcmdon, they would have given cause fer apprehension 
bat either the plague or the yellow fever or the cholera 
lad got. among us. 

Little can be said in praise of Ostend. The town is 
teat enough, and looks Uvely, with its painted houses of 
:reen, bliK, and yeUow, which are the pievailing colours. 
?he interior basin fer shipping is large and eommodious, 
jid is bordered by a broad qua^, which, by the grass 
pringing up between the stones, m d i c ated no overflux of 
rade. The entrance to the basin through the outer chan- 
«1 and harbour is Hiffionlt, and next to impoesibks when 
be wind blows strong off the shore. It is defended by a 
trong and regular fort, in which is the citadeL Great 
ireeautiens have been taken to keep out the sea, by 
ireak-watefs of wood and stone, but chiefly by a sk>ping 
;laob of stonework, on the top of vrfaich is a pleasant 
ffomenade, having the sea beadi and the sands ckise 
wneath it* 

We embarked in the common steamer, and in<8txtaeB 
lonrs woe landed on Tower HilL 
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While these sheets were passing through the press, 
nfbrmation has been received from Holland, that King 
l¥iUiam had refused to sanction Banm Chasse*s oapitUp 
ation, so fer as it concerned other ferts than that of 
Antwerp, and the general remained a prisoner of war 
n the hands of the French. By the terms of interven- 
ion agreed upon, the French had no right to proceed 
brther ; and having, moreover, agreed to evacuate Bel- 
l^iuin, they had already commenced the retrograde 
narch. Thoa, though Antwerp has fellen, Holland yet 
retains the navigation of the Scheldt, and the dispute is 
»robab1y no nearer an adjustment, than when France 
ind England entered open the shameful aggression, 
rhe prisoners of war were on their march to Dunkirk, 
o be kept as hostages for peace, in cohmms of 1000 men, 
»ch column escorted by a brigade of French troops. 
Their number amounts to between 7000 and 8000. In 
ke mean time, England and France have undertaken to 
renew the war of protoools with Holland, and another 
legotiation may lead to a second warlike expedition 
igoinst the Dutch. 

FHE LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI 

AND ROBBERS. 

Bt C. Mac Farlakk, Es4. 

From the London Monthly Magazine. , 

Under this somewhat astounding and formidable title, 
lie lB|renious author of **Constantmople in 1829,** and 
' Romance of Italian History** has contrived to give us 
nrhat is fejr more romantic and terrible, if we except, 
xirhaps, the expbits on a lar|fer scale of their illustrious 
iotem porories — ^the robbers, kmgs, and conquerors. View 
ng them with an impartial eye, we can see between them 
ioo little distance, whether in act or i^urit, to show any 
sause, why these brave though loss l^itimato claimants 

renown should notaspire to the honours of historical 
Mmpamonship, and a place upon the same page with 
pontiffs, kuM:B,and tyrants of every age or nation. « • • 
He has made bis narrative, with some exceptions, one of 
iie' most entertaining, and much enlivened by perswiai 
meodoto and adventure. • • * Take it fer dU in all, 
Ms. M. has made a pleasant work, out of different and 
lot unauthentioated materials ; and if he have coloured 

1 little too Mghly in sudi ground, the amiable error 
nay be forgiven hinL 



finutfiiti nntf moOOet0« 

BT C. MAC FARLANE, ESQ. 

Author of ** CoostanUnople in 1839.** and ** Tbe Romance of 

Italian Htoiory/* 



In presenting to oar readers the first American edition 
of the following work, it may not be irrevelant to remark, 
that the narratives are of very unequal merit A part 
of both volimes having apparently been inserted with a 
view to increasing them to a required number of pages, 
without much reference to the amusement or information 
of the purchaser, and some of the tales being collated 
from books already (efece the public and well known, we 
have omitted a small portion, retaining, however, every 
thing likely to be read with zest, or in feet that is at all 
worth perusing. 

In taking up Mr. Mac Farlane*8 work, considerable 
hesitation was feh as to the propriety of inserting it in 
the ** Library**^to value would of coarse depend upon 
tht manner in which the subjecte were treated. We 
have no vrish to supfdy a morlud appetite with tales of 
terror — nor should we have finally decided on printing 
it, had we not feund, on a careful perusal, that the au- 
thor had taken care to procure only authentic materials; 
and, as a chapter of the hcunan heart, the histories are cu- 
rious and affecting, while as stirring incidente they will &l 
and interest the reader*s attention^— JRL 
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«*« The postage on this periodical now is but one tod 
I half cent fiur one hundred miles, and two and a half 
or a greater dtstanoe, as it is anifermly priiAted on one 
iheet 



There are few subjecte that interest us more general- 
ly, than the adventures of robbers and banditti. In our 
in&ncy they awaken and rivet our attention as much as 
the best feiry tales, and when our hu>py credulity in all 
thinffs b wofuUy abated, and our feith m ^e supernatu- 
ral fled, we^Aill retain our taste for the adventurous de^ls 
and wild lives of brigands. Neither the fulness of years 
nor the maturity of experience and worldly wisdom can 
render us Insensible to tales of terror such as fesdnated 
our childhood, nor preserve us fitmi a ** creeping of the 
flesh** as we read or listen to the narrative containing 
the daring exploite of some robber-chie^ hb wonderfm 
address, J^ narrow escapes, and hb prolonged crimes, 
seated by our own peaceful hearth. It is another thing 
when we hear of these doings on the spoto where they 
have just occurred, and may occur again : for in that 
case uie idea that we may adorn a future tale, instead of 
telling it, is apt to make attention too pahiful, and the 
eflfect produced will be too intense, and will exceed that 
certain degree of dread and horror which gives tis plea- 
sure in romances, tragedies, and other effcMis of the muu 
gination. If we happen to be well protected at the time, 
and have a tolerable consciousness of security, then in- 
deed we may doubly enjoy these tales on the spots— the 
solitaiy heath, the moimtain-pess, or the forest — where 
the facte they relate occurred ; but under general dr- 
cimistanoes ttie exploite of a Pepe Mastrillo or a Mazza- 
roni wiH not be agreeable entertainment across the Pon- 
tine marshes or urough the defiles of the Neapolitan 
frontier. I remember one dark night, in which, with 
much difficulty, we fbtmd our way m>m the Neapolitan 
town of San Germane to the viDafe of Sant* EUa, in the 
bosom of the Apennines ; that when a fiioid (my own 
oompanion) suddenly stopped and pointed out a place, 
and UAd the story of a robbery, and of a priesfs having 
been murdered there a short time before, I could not 
help wishing he Had kept his anecdote imtil we were 
ourselves in a place of safety — nor indeed help feeling 
rather uncomforteUe imtil a whlte-feced chapel on the 
top of a little detached hill gleaming through the obscu- 
rity, showed ns we were near the viflage we had been so 
kmgin search ofl 

But, to return to robber stories and their effecte gene- 
rally, it may be said that no species of narrative, except, 
perhaps, that of shipwrecks, produces a deeper impression 
on pe<^le of aU ages and conditions. This conviction, and 
the circumstances of my having passed a number of 



e^eeeZleiies— and of having repeatedly visited the wildest 
parte of that country, and possessed myself there of some 
curious detail^ induce me to collect my own materials, 
and by unitii^ them to the anthuitic statemente of others, 
to produce, for a winter evening amusement, a sort of 
hisioiT of bandittL 

Before the reader nrooeeds fiirtfaer, I will ivam 
him, that he will not find my robbers sock ranantic, 
generous diaracters, as those that occasionally ngure in 
the fields of fiction. He will meet with men strangers 
to that virtuous violence of robbing the rich to give to the 
poor. They give to the poor indeed, but it is as spies 
and instruments^ their own. crimes, or at least m order 
to induce the wMt to remain passive while they carry on 
tiieir work of depredation against the rich. It oould 
scarcely be deemed great liberality in men, who, ftesh 
firom the easy plunder of a treasure, should scatter a few 
ddlars among the needy peasantry, but even these few 
ddlars are given Crom motives directly sdfish. Among 
Italian banmtti, I never oould hear o£ a RoUn Hood, 
and still less of a refined metuphysical ** Robber Moor,** 
that high-minded, romantic horo of SdbtUer, who is 
driven to bokl villany by tbe paltry, covert vices of so- 
ciety. 

The effect Sdiiiknr*s tragedy of •• The Bobbers'* pro- 
duoed on the romaatio ymths of GeraMny is wefl re^ 
membered ; they became enamoured of a brigand^ life, 
and thQasrlit the loAter and more- generoas virtues i». 
compatHile with a life of dull honesty and su bmis si o n to 
the laws of society. Bat the beau nkal that dehided 
them was only ideal, and in reality l obber s no mere d^ 
liver touching monologaes to the setting son, than they 
unite eleganoe and virtue with vioianee and guilt ; and 
when they took to the ferest and the vrild, uid levied 
contributions (as several raw studeote actoally did), they 
must soon have fimnd they could qoalify themselves fiir 
the gallows, without reaahing the sobmnities of peelry 
and sentiment didted by m fervid imagination of tlie 
poet — who, be it recollected, was a str^hng like them- 
selves when he wrote ^ The Robbers.** 

The soberer minds of British youth were never ledby 
play, poem, or romance, to such a dan^rous imitetion ; 
but I can well recall the time, when, with others of my 
own age, I fkncied it one of the most romantic things 
possibfe to be a captain of bold banditti, ' with a fbr^ 
more leafy than Ardennes fer my haunt, and a ruined 
abbey or castle, or inapproachable cave for my home — 
with followers so true tnat they would rather die piece- 
meal than betray their captain or a comrade, and with 
the enviable^fia/« to every day*s perils and adven t u r e s 
—of the jovial banquet, the song, tbe chorus, and the 
wild legendary tale, or recital of my own daring deeds. 
This was the dream of a boy ; but even when I was 
emancipated fiom the pleasant enthralmente of **The 
Bandit*s Bride,** and similar productions, it was long ere 
I could divest brigandism of ite doka of romance, and 
see it in ite own horrible nakedness. In my own parti- 
cnlar case, which I dare say is not a singular one, the 
charm of banditti romance was strengtmmed* and po- 
longed by the pictures of Salvator Rosa and the pnnto 
firom that great master and from our own Mortimer ; and 
though I never went quite the length of a young fiiend, 
who, on seeing for the first time a savage, rugged moun- 
tain pass, with a torrent brawling through it, on the 
confines of Calabria, expressed a hurried regret that 
there were not a few of such figures as Salvator depict, 
ed, to make it complete ; still 1 rarely could see such a 
scene without fancying such figures, and as, between 
Spain and Itely, I wandered a good deal in my youth, in 
rotnantic scenery, the brigands by fVequent association 
of ideas became femiliar to me, and were invested with 
an the picturesqueness of nature' and of the painters. 
In this manner they were still somewhat ennobled in my 
eyes. 

But even this minor degree of illusion had cMisidera- 
bly given way to time ana experience, and the stories of 
the vulgar atrocities of the banditti, which I had heard 
in Apulia, the Calabrias, the Abruzzi, and the Roman 
states, when chance brought me in contact and in safe 
colloquy with an ex-brigand, whose account of his own 
calling was well calculated to remove the slight degree 
o€ romantic feeling with which I could still reflect on 
the banditti. 

It may be remarked here, that priests and monks have 
not done half the mischief whieh has been perpetrated by 
ballad-mongers, and story-tdlers, and popnlar traditions, 
that have miMle the adventures of famous outlaws one of 
their fkvourite and principal subjects, j&nd have described 
them rather with an eye to effect, than to truth or mo- 
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almost as nuniBroiu as acoooits of minides and legrendt 
of saiiitB. They are among the first things learned m 
childhood ; their contfamal repetition fkmiliarises the mind 
with kwlssa deeds, whilst their spirit of adrentore has a 
ilrcHig fascinatioQ -for a Tory sensitire and very ignorant 
people. 

**^Let who wHl make the taws of the coontry,** says the 
Scotch pstilot, Fletcher of SsteitooB, *« let me make the bal- 
Us, and I wiH ferm the people.** A little reflection wiU 
show how moch is contained in this remark. Were a 
proof leqaiitd to support it, I woidd point to the nature 
of the general ran of Italian ballads and to the character 
of the Italian people^ • And were 1 a dospot as potent as 
' a Ckiaese emperor, I would decree the destroetion of all 
their ballads relatmg to brigandism, and would punish 
every teller of a story or a tradition on that subject — at 
least mitil the country were civilised, wh(m they might 
be ** said and sung** with no moreei^ oonsequences than 
attend the singing or recital of ** Johnnie Armstrong,** or 
** The bolil Robin Hood,** among us. 

Tba great eivilisen of eountrras aro your road-makers. 
A BCaeAdam in Calabria would do more in suppressing 
banditti than twenty sanguinary govetnors, euch as the 
the French General Manhes, whose proceedings I shall 
iuKve oeousioB to detdL Wfan^viBr good ooontaanications 
liflrvd been opened, the brigands ha/fe gradually with, 
dnwn. Thas I have seen mrself in Cah£ffia, in Apulia, 
•nd in the AhruBL That this mdeed tAsttiii be the case 
win i^tinke every body, buA it is so in a degree which can 
hardly be understood by those who hove not seen it The 
si^htof anewbroad road seems to produce the same be- 
wildeiing, terrii^ring impresskn en an Hafian robber, 
that the magioal nurtor of Rug gie w did on the eyes of 
his ehemiflB. 

I remember once having to pass a district (not ftr 
from Tanmtov the ancient Tarentum) which had long 
hotfne an infiunotts reputstien. On speaking to a gentle- 
man of the country, he assured me tbero' was now no 
CTounds fi>r appreliensibn — that the government had 
finished a Hr*dm mmm three months bdbre, and that not 
a sin^ robbery had been heard of since. Indeed, I al- 
most invariably observed in travelling in the provinces of 
the kingdom of Naples, that the spirits of my guides or 
muleteers revived as we came to a bit of new road, and 
that they spoke o(it as a haven of safety.. 

Hoping these brief general observations may not have 
fatigued the reader*s patience, I shall now proceed to the 
most amusing and atjthentio narratives of banditti I can 
ooHect, hegmng him to bear in mind that robbers, like 
the heroes wfbre the time of Homer, are freqnently lost 
in obscurity — that history has disdained to record their 
exploits, which are only to be coUeded in the scenes 
which witnessed them, and from the occasional accounts 
of travellers. 

THE ROBBER OF THE ABRUZZI. 

** Of no avail,** says the excellent Neapolitan historian 
Giannono, " was the horrid spectacle of the tortures and 
death of .the chief Mangone ; for very sliortly after the 
kingdom was disturbed by the incursions of the famous 
Maroo Sciarra, who, imitating Marcone of Calabria, called 
liimsdf * Re della Canvpagna,^ or * King of the open coun- 
try,* and asserted his royal prerogative at the head of six 
hundred robbers.*^ 

Favoured by his position in tlio mountains of tlie 
Abruzzi, and on the confines of anotlier government — 
the papal states, which for many years have been the 
promised land of brigandism — ^tlus extraordinary robber 
attained the hiffhcst eminence in his profession. His 
band, so fbrmiaablc in it^lf^ always acted in concert 
with other banda of banditti in the Kamzui states ; tliey 
aided each other by arms and council j and in case of the 
Romans being pressed on their side, they could always 
retreat across the frontier line to their alHes in the Abruzzi, 
while, in-tho same predicament, the Abruzzesfe could claim 
the hospitality of the worthy Rubjects of tlio pope. 

The some circumstances liavc strengthened the ban- 
ditti in our own days, and rendered the country between 
Terracina and Fondi, or the frontiers of the papal states, 
and the kin'y^'on, .>: TTaples, the most notorious district of 
alL Italy fn- rebb'-rs. 

But Mcrco C:2!arra was moreover favoured by other 
circumstances, and he hod the i^rasp of mind to compre- 
hend their importance, to avail himself of them, and to 
raise himself to the grade of a political partisan — perhaps 
he aimed at that of a patriot. His native country was in 
th'j herds of foreigners, and most despotically governed 
by viceroyi: from Spain, vho were generally detested by 
tlic people, and frequently plotted against by the nobility, 
who, instMtd of assiraBg to pvt down the/tttfroiciii, wot^ 
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afford them countenance and protection, when required, 
in their vast and remote estates. A great port of the rest 
of Italy was almost as badly goveriMd as the kingdom, 
and oonsequently fhll of ]Baioontent%<^men of desperate 
fbrtunes, who, in many instances, forwarded tiie opera- 
tions of the robbers, and not unfirequently joined their 
bands. An accession like theirs added intelligence, mili« 
tarv skill, and political knowled^ to the cause of the 
rude mountaineers of the Abruzzi. 

In the course of a few months after the death of Bene- 
detto Mangone, Maroo Sciarra bad committed such ra- 
vuges, and made himself so formidable, that the whole 
care of the government was absorbed by him, and every 
means in its power employed for his destruction. 

In the spring of 1588, he had retreated with his band, 
befitre a force of government troops, into the States of the 
Church, which the vice-royalists could not invade without 
the permission of the pope. In the month of April the 
viceroy, Don Giovan di Zunica Conte de Miranda, applied 
to the Holy See for an immediate renewal of an old emu-' 
cordaty^ by which the commissaries and the troops of 
either government were authorised to have free ingress 
and egress in the Neapolitan kingdom and the papal 
states, to pursue robbers, crossing the respective frontiers 
as often as might be necessary, and by which the two 
states were pledged reciprocally to aid each other in the 
laudable duty of suppressing all bandits. Sixtus VI. 
complied with this reasoname request, by granting a 
breve for three months. Immediately the troops of the 
Viceroy Miranda crossed the frontiers in pursmt of Sd^ 
arra, who, being properly informed by numerous friends 
and spies of all that passed, turned back into the kingdom 
about the same time that his enemies quitted it; and 
avoiding the pass of Antrodoro, where the Spaniards were 
in force, hcwaa soon safe in the mountain. 

The robber had the sympathies of all the peasantry on 
his side, and fbnnd fViends and^guidcs every where. Not 
so the Spanish coinroander in pursuit <^ him, who did 
not learn whereabout he was for several days, whep some 
fugitive soldiers brought him word that Marco Sciarra 
was in the kingdom, and had iust sacked the town of 
Celano, cutting to pieces a detachment of troops that had 
arrived there. The Spaniard then recrossed the frontier, 
but nearly a whole day before he reached the oountry 
about Celano, Sciarra was again beyond the borders. 

He had now, however, considerable difficulties to en- 
counter. The officer had left a body of bold men behind 
him in the papal states, and these had been joined by 
several commissaries of the pope, who each led a number 
of soldiers, and carried with hun liis holiness*s command 
to the faithful, not to harbour, but to assist to take the 
Neapolitan banditti wherever they might bo. Soiorra 
hod not expected so formidable an array on the side of 
Rome against him : he was several times hard pressed 
by the troops, but the peasantry, spite of the iniuncUons 
of the successor of Saint Peter, still continued Iiis faith- 
ful friends. The historians who relate these events, 
especially record that, wherever he went, tlie robber was 
kind in conversation and generous in action with the 
poor, giving, but never taking from them ; and paying 
for whatever his band took with much more regularity 
than did the officers of the Spanish troops. Consequently 
he was advised by some peasant or other of the approach 
of every foe, of every ambuscade of the troops, of^ every 
movement they maae; and he finally escaped them all, 
keeping two forces, which might almost be called armies, 
at bay, the one on the Roman confine, the other on the 
Neapolitan, for more than a week. 

He then threw himself back on the mountains of 
Abruzzi, where, by keeping himself in the most inac- 
cessible (daces, wiUi his men scattered in the most q>- 
portune spots, and regular sentinels stationed and guards 
distributed, he had invariably the advantage over the 
enemy. Indeed, whenever the troops mustered courage 
to e^proach his strong holds, which he was in the habit 
of changing frequentfy, they were sure to return consi- 
dcraUy diminished in number, and without tho satisfiLC- 
tion, not only of killing, but even of seeing one of tlie 
robbers, whose arqucbusscs firom behind rocks, or the 
shelter of forests and thickets, had so sure an aim. 

Six months passed — ^the soldiers were worn out Tlie 
Spanish officer, who first led them on the useless hunt, 
was dead in consequence of a wound received from the 
robbers. Winter approached, which is felt in all its 
rigour on the lofty bleak mountains of the Abruzzi ; the 
commissaries with their men, on tlie other side, had long 
since returned to their homes at Rome; and tlie vice- 
roy's people now went to theirs at Naples. 

After these transactions, Marco Sciarra was deemed 
aH but invincible : his feme sung in some dozen of bal- 
lads, strengthened his prestige In the eyes of the pea- 



santry : lus band was reinforced, and he wai yt to rem 
a king, at leaet of the Abruxsi, and ondistorbed 6c i^ 
months. 

It was about this time that the robber chieTi fife n, 
ornamented with its brightest episode. Mnco uih 
merry men had come suddenly on a compuiy of tmi 
lers on the road between Rome and Naples. Thei4 
hers had begun to plunder, and had cut the n<kfle«iib 
of the mules and horses of the travellers, who had ipMA 
obeyed the robbers' order, and hiy flat on the ^M 
save one, a man of a tCriking and ekgant appeuioee, 

^ Facia in terra !** cried sev^^ of the lobben iiik 

same breath, but the bold man, heedless of their BMwa 
only stepped up to Marco their chie^ and said, «1« 

Torquato Tassa** ** The poet!** said the mbber, ad k 
dropped on his knee, and kissed his hand; and notirii 
was Tasso saved firom being plundered by tk am 
mention of his name, but all those who were truda^ 
with him were permitted to mount tlieir honei umIcb. 
tinue their journey without sustaining the kMof a s^ 
scudo. A very curious proof this, t£it a eaptain of In- 
ditti could form a jnsier and more genersvi nolicitf 
what was due to the inamortel, but thai unfectoDalepMi 
than could princes of royal or imperial linon. 

The viceroy was stung to the quick by the iS^i 
his exneditiDn, of whose sucoess be had been aocotia, 
that the court of %nin was given to undentaiid tkr 
kingdom of Niqte had nothing more to kaj frafc 
incursions of banditti ; that the head of Maroe 8dn 
would soon deoovste one of the niches iatheCip 
gate. But Miranda vras a man of energy, and iall 
he renewed his attempt to exterminate tl^ robhn. F« 
thoumnd men, between infantry and oavafay, nidii 
this time into the Abruzzi, under the conunand of Jk 
Carlo SpineQL As the Abruzaese pe as auli jf nv ft 
formidable army enter their pastoral districts hfOM 
di Sangro, and traverse the mountain flat, <*the|iiBitf 
five mUes,** they whispered " The will of God be Asil 
but now it is all over with King Marco!** 

Maroo Sciarro, however, had no such fean: hAatt 
boldly on to an open battle. With his inereaied im 
he threw himself upon Sfdndli in the midat of tlieii» 
roy*s troops, which were presently disordered ; he woi ' ' 
with his own hand the proud I>on, who tonied and 
but so severely wounded, that he was wefl nif h In 
his life in the mountains whither he hud gone to 
that of Sciarra. The soldiers followed their ooidb 
as best they could, leaving tho robbers the fall trii 
of the field. 

Maroo Sciarra*s courage and aodacily wtn aev 
creased a hundred-fold. He feacied he cevld 
a kingdom ; he invaded other preivinoes, and 
across the mountains of the Abruzri, he travened tb»l 
of the Capitanata, sacking, without meethigwitfa«ff^ 
sition, the towns of Serra Caprida and Vasta Nor M 
he stc^ here : for he descended into the vast phiia 
Apulia, and took and piUagcd the city of Luoen,ailQ 
considerable place, situated near the edge of (2»|^ 
The bishop of Lucera, who fled for refuge to one rf • 
church towers, was unfortunately shot, as he pra^ 
himself at a window or loop-hole to see what wu poBf 
Without being molested by any attack of the gtffO- 
ment troops, Marco Sciarra*s band leisareiy retro 
from this extensive predatory excursion, kided fi» 
booty, to their Abruzzi mountains, which owIcwW 
Rome, where their enterprising chief renewed hii tol* 
with the banditti in the states of the pope, a»ieiKQ#p 
them by the flattering picture of his splendid taaittB- 
But he had allies more important and di^i^ ^ 



these. The politics of states now became muted ap 
his fete. , 

Alfonso Ficcolomini, a nobleman by birth, bat ^^ 
the many desperate revolutionists Italy has been ^ 
in tlie production <^— a. rebel to his sovereign ^WJ 
duke of Tuscany— had fled to Venice, where he <*^ 
service as a soldier of fortune in the army with »"• 
that republic \vas then waging war with the ^^** 
This man was enchanted vrith the stand Scwn»«»« 
made against the pope and the viceroy, neiUierofwJ* 
at the time, was in good odour at Venice ; a»d heiJ^ 
the crafty senators to wink at his oorrcspowfi"?*^ 
and fevouring the bold Abruizese, if he did not ewi* 
more, and (working on their jcAbnsics o f tb»p o*tf^ 
the Spaniards and of the pope in Italy,) |*i""* "" 
to assist the outkw themselves with money afld «"»* 

l\Iarco Sciarra was every day gainuig ^'^^IJ'Jfi 
strength by these manoeuvres, when a <^"'~S:2!3 
took place. Here I entreat attention to the tiMW^Jj 
logs, the utter want of principle, of decen^, • iKk 
the proceedings of prmces and potentate* » l»fl i 
those days. 
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The mud duke of Tuscany, fBiertaiiun|r the moet re- 
mreflU feelings agaiiuit bis rebel subject* mmde il a 
lUer of embawy oad degrading snppltoation to the 
iBetiaDfl that they would not omy dismiss from their 
rvice, but drire out from their states, Alfonso Ficcolo- 
iiil Bat Picoolomini, it was replied, was a man of 
lent, and as a soldier they were well satisfied with his 
rvioes. 

Marco Sciarra, the Abruzzese (he did not blush to 
opose a bdgandi) was the better man of the two tp carry 
[ their wars against the Usoocchi, rejoined the duke, 
lio did all he could to make them substttote him for 
ecokunim. The Venetians, howerer, turned a deaf 
r to these representations, and the Tuscan refugee 
uki defy the wrath of his sovereign ^as long as he en^ 
fed their protection. But in an evil hour Piccokmini 
Lunied a haughMr, if not an insulting answer to the 
ipi, or heads of that mysterious, sanguinary govern* 
get The senators of Venice were afaiMst as vindictive 
the duke of Tuseany ; they dismissed him from their 
rrice, and drov6 him out of their states — ^when he fell 
to the snares laid foir him by his own aovereign, who 
1 him to a violent death. 

The oligarchy of Venice then tbooglit of Sciarra, and 
■t to invite bun to their service, nk was to prosecute 
9 war against the Uscocchi. But Sciarra, for the 
esent, turned as deaf an ear to th^ proposals as they 
d at first done to that of the mnd duke's, and remained 
lere he was--the lord of Uie Abnmi. He was not 
ig, however, in finding that in the death of Ptooolomini, 
bo had so materially assisted him, he had sustained a 
rere loss, and Sciarra's fortunes were still more over- 
it whenP^pe Siztusdied and was succeeded by a better 
more active pontiff; Clement VIII. The new p(Mie 
ired all the fyelingB of the viceroy of Naples, as for 
rmrded the banditti, whom he determined to eztir- 
te m his states. To this end he despatched Gianfran- 
Ko Aldobrandini against them, with a permanent 
liraissioD. 

By a simultaneous movement a hu^ body of the 
«roy*8 troops entered the AbmszL liie command of 
■, with absolute power, was given to Don Adriano 
iquaviva, count of Omversano, a nobleman of courage 
i very admirable prudence* The first thing he at- 
fipted, and without which little indeed could be done 
tkat wild country of mountains aud forests, was to 
iciliate the affections of the peasantry, who had been 
insulted and oppressed by all his stupid predecessors 
office, and the soldiery, that they could not but wish 
lU to their enemies, the robbers. The count, there- 
n, abstained from quartering his troops in the villages ; 
I imitated the conduct of Sciarra, and made them pqy 
r whatever thoy consumed; he listened to the com* 
ibts of the aggrieved, and at last he so gained on the 
fections and b^ter principles of the peasants, that they 
Dspired with him for the extermination of the very 
Aditti whom they had so of^n guided and concealed, 
ith them, as guides, the soldiery had now a key to the 
fiteries and recesses of the mountains and forests. 
Thus deprived of the protection of Picoobmini, pceased 
Aldobrandini on the one side and by Conversano on 
3 other, Marco Sciarra was foin to reelect on the tender 
ide to him by the Venetian senators, and finally to ac- 
pt the rank and service they offered him. The^ must 
U have thought him and those he could bring with him 
»U wmh having, for they dsspatched two gaBcys of the 
niblic for their conveyance. In those ships loarco Sciarra 
diarkfid with sixty of his bravest and most attached fol- 
rers, and, tuAiing his hack on his native inountains,8ailed 
the Adriatic to Venice. As soon as the Count of Con- 
^■*no was informed of the robber chiePs departure, he 
i>sed his stars that the kingdom was quit of so danger- 
B a subject, and thinking now his business was over, 
»imed to Naples, where the viceroy received him in 

^ the expatriating bandit lea a brother behind him 
the mountains of the Abruzzi ; and Luca Sciarra, in 
e tune gathered together the scattered bands, and coin- 
^!|^^doperations anew with considerable vigour. Mean- 
^ Marco and his men, who in their quality of sub- 
"■J***. served the Venetian republic very much to its 
"■faction, corresponded with their former comrades at 
JJ«-, Marco's glory could not be forgotten ! The soul 
"leir body was at Venice— every thing of importance 
« tomentod by him, and he froquenUy employed his 
^es of abse^pc" in visiting them, and leading them, 
W ^^^2 *"* ^® mo^e hazardous of tlieir enterprises, 
ne had ^w been heard of so loiiff—his deeds had 
^io d^peratc but successful, he had escaped so many 
" 'h^ I^opleiconcluded he must bear " a charmed 
tlis long imptinjty gMgbt almost have made him | 



think so himself, when, landing one day in the marches 
of Ancoba, between the mountains of the Abruizi and 
that town, where the pope's commissary Aldobrandini 
still remained, ho was met by a certain Battimello, to 
whom, as to an old follower, his heart warmed-^with 
open arms he rushed to embrace him~<and received a 
traitor's dagger in that heart. 

Battim<wo had sold himself to Aldobrandini, and re- 
oeivod for himself and thirteen of his friends, a free 
pardon firom the Papal government for his treachery. 
For sgme years after the death of Marco Sciarra, there 
was a pause in his profession, whose spirit had expired 
with hira. Other times brought other robbers, but his 
fome has scarcely ever been equalled— never surpassed. 

. THE BRIGANDS OF CALABRIA. 

Such was^the indomitable spirit of the Oalabriana, that 
when King Mumt was at the extremity of their penin- 
sula with a fonnidable French and Neapolitan ajcmy, 
with which he was to beat the English and take Sici^, 
they again revolted and rose in his rear. His communi' 
cation with the capital was continually intercepted, and 
he was obHged to detach several battalions fromhis camp 
to proceed against the brigands, and -keep the roads 
open. The author of the Xiotters upon Cakbna, a French 
officer, as ose who had experience in these matters, was 
ordered to inarch back, and he turned his eyes with deep 
ifegret from that iaUnd of Sicily, of which the French 
nttde so sUre, but which tiaey were never to got! V^hen 
he arrived in the district of GastroviUari, which is sttuat- 
ed at the entrance into Calabria from the side of the 
capital, he found the whole cotmtry in the hands of the 
brigands, or insurgents. The inhabitants of the villages 
bordering on the mountain of Gampotemsse interoe|M 
•U communications, and pfamdered aU the money for- 
warded to the camp, unless it was protected by a vet j^ 
poweifiil escort Our author's battalion set about occu- 
pyiujg the mountain passes with intrendwd posts. Tlus 
service preeented great difficulties in consequence of the 
nature of their posiUoBs, and the ^character of tiw inha- 
bitants, which was still nunre wild and fofooious than in 
the other parts of Calabria ; and, moreover, the French 
were not at all acquainted with thps part of the pemn- 
sula. The first.plaoe they hailed at was MarmaiM. Here 
aU seemed quiet; but at nieht three sokliers having gontf 
out from a church where &y were quartered, were at 
once poniarded. The syndic, er principal magiatnrte, 
and aix<Aher leading ehamcters, were arrested, and be. 
cause they could not, or would not discover the assassins, 
weie detained as prisoners. Leaving behind a body of 
troops in a convent as a point of retreat in case of need, 
the author of the Letters and the rest of the French set 
fi»ward to scour the insncgent villages. They traversed 
some firightfiil mnuntaiMe tmd yawning gorges. The 
c<mtinual dread of ambuscade made their march vny 
slow. The okl, the sick, and helplesB alone were found 
in the miserable villages through which they passed ; all 
the. rest fled at their approa/di* It was neoessary to 
know where these were assemUiag ; and to this end the 
advanced guard seised two foroeious looking beings em* 
ployed in tending flocks, real savages, wlMee mtmnttin 
jargon it was almost impsesible to ebumrelMiid. AAer 
threatening these fi^ows with death, the Freneh coo- 
trived to learn fh)m them that a gathering of several 
thousand mfin waited their apmach in a defile which 
they must neeessBcily pass. The Freach advanced with 
rapidity, and by raakiug a detour, forcing their way 
through ahnost impervious weeds, they eamo, unexpeot. 
ed, on a muHitnde of peasants who were lying on the 
ground, mo«tof them fost airieep, and all without order 
or Reparation for defence. A voUey set them to tij^ 
killing and wounding, however, some of them. The 
Frendi pursued them at the bayonet's point to a deep 
dell, at the extremity of which stends the village of Or- 
somarzo. 

** It would be ex^pmely difficult," am the author of 
the Letters, whom i leave to narrate this last and most 
desperate of his adventures in Cakbria, ^ to meet with 
any situation more subtimely terrific and extraordinary 
than the spot where this village lies engulphed. ^ur- 
rounded <m all sides ^y jigantio mountains, terminaling 
in conical points, it seems, as it were, placed at the bot- 
tom of a vast welL The descent is by a steep flight of 
steps, following the windings of a torrent, which rushes 
down with a kmd roariag, and £^ms grand eascadee. 
This torrent runs throu^ the viUage, whence, finding 
vent in the narrow cicfr of a rock, it fertilises a fine 
well cultivated country, which presents a most striking 
contrast with the horror inspired by this hideous abyss. 
It appears inconceivable how any human beings could 



ever have thoof ht df fixing their abode in such a plaoe^ 
The path whi(£ follows tlie course of this torrent is cut 
through the rook ; and it is impossible to engage in any 
conflict there with safety, unless the heights are entirely 
commanded at the same time. After having guarded 
the principal cntranoo of thb sav«ge retreat, b^ a detaeh- 
ment pfau»d on the top of the only mountain on which 
a body of troops could be stationed, but whieh, unfortu- 
nately, was rather too for distant, we went down the 
ffulf, to Orsomarao, to look for provisions, never once 
imagining that the peasants, whom we had so lately 
routed, would venture to show themselves again, duruig 
that day. We found the village quite deserted : every 
thing in it indicated the precipitation with which the 
inhabitants bad fled from their homes. The doors 
of the greater part of the habitations were vnde open^ 
and wo found in the blouses provisioiis of every kind* 
While we were employed in eeMeotiiig a stock, wMoh 
should serve us for several days, we heard some shots 
fired, and at the same itistant the surrounding mountains 
were occupied by a multitude of armed men. Ilie die- 
taohment atatioued at the entrance k^ the defile had just 
been attacked, and obliged to abandon its position, afUr 
having ma^y men killed and wmmded $ at the moment 
we were advancing to its assistance, it was obliged to 
turn towards the village with the utmost preeipitatiOB. 
The peasants, who were in dose pursuit, had n^rly bs» 
tablished themselves befora us, eo as to cut ofFalleecaipe 
from this cut-throat abyss, where we were all now orowd* 
ed together vtrithout air^hope of being able to open a 
passage on that side. The detaehmeot then hastened to 
the other outlet, where it was received with a shower of 
stones, and enormous pieces of roek hurled down fVem 
the cop of the mountain. 11m latter crushed before my 
eyes two sappers and a draromer. Seeiiig'that we ctfM 
notenoDonter eur murderous assailants in this- passage, 
without the rkk of niter destmctien, we came to the 
resolution of haaavding every thing else to rescue oar* 
selves from so dreadfbl a atuation. BaBs were shower- 
ed upon us on all sides, and the piercing screams of wo- 
men soamled faonib^ in our ears-HMsreams whieh ap« 
peared to us those of the Furies iaipatiently -waiting the 
moment •y^nea. they wtxe to feast upon our blood. The 
drummers beat the oharge, and we rushed towards this 
fittal niot with the energy of de^iair. The light ioom-. 
pany having^croseed the torrent under a ahower of baNs, 
with extreme difficulty etimbed up the steep side of a 
mountain, whence the iaceisant fire of the farigaiMis 
oaused us ceosidcrablaieus; and at length these bravo 



men succeeded in opening a passage for us, which no- 
thing butthe mdst d e e psMte netessity oonld render prao- 
tieaUe. The mooaent we gained thie heights, our sol. 
diees, absointely fiurious, rushed after the C^abrians with 
all the impetuosity of rage. The greater part of them 
escaped, but a numerous group aesemUed on the point 
of a reck were jnassaoied on the i^ot, or porished by 
flinging themeelves down the prectpioes. This unfortu* 
nate cneok has cost us iqpwards of sixty men; and, 
moreover, many of us have wounds and contusions, and 
balls that are not yet exineted. Wennrehed duri^ a 
part of the night on our rainm to the convent at Mor- 
maniO, before these paaaants (the most determined of any 
we had yetencoantesed in CUabrIa) could have time to 
intercept us. We jentered the town to the beat of draaa.** 

The French always make the best of tlieir rev er s e s, 
and never aeknowledfe a defeat; but here, aocoHing to 
the officer's own eh^ng, they were soundly beiSsnj 
and if credit is to begtven to some people of tlie country 
I have heard apeak oo the subject, the aAir at Otosomar- 
so was still mor^ seEious than he has reprseented it. 
This was shown, indeed, by the eflect ppodnced. The 
insurrection spread, and the commander of the battalion 
was obliged to beg for reinforcements. 

But shortly afler this, Murat, retaming humMed from 
his vain-glonous, fotile attempt on Sicily, tMnring embark- 
ed at the little pert ^ PtXKH* is ^'^f^ sfonf shore to* 
wards Naples, wm driven br the British cnuaers under 
the battery of Girella, windi place, onfy a few days be- 
fore, had been attacked and nearly taken fay the Cala- 
hrioAfi. Here ho oonunnnicated witk the rnmmandiiit 
of the station, eur author's superior officer, and halving' 
praised the conduct of his troops, said thiA, ^fler three 



* It wta at this iilsec ttuic Joachfm Miinit wm taken iniil shot 
wheii be made his mad atieuipc io ngaiu tola klngdoai. N«v«r was 
gisdncss equal to hi* landiaf la Calabrin, wlieie,of all parts of tbe 
kingdom, the French wa* moA thoroughly detested. Poor Ibllow! 
be bad been the bravest of the brave ; a roan, too, with many kind 
and amiaMe ooalincs, and If lie at all menicd the death of a dog, 
be met wif h in the fflth/ couj^yard of the gaol of PIxao, urkere, 
Httle more than a year alter tlie event, I stood on the spot where be 
felL) it was by hb having presided over the foul execnllon of the 
Dake D'fiaehtea. 
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lilTES 0¥ BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. 



Tears* hard Mrrioe in such a county at Calabria, it was 
high, time they, ihould ohange quarters. He made a cha- 
racteristic remark on the mifixtunato business of Orso- 
manor-^Why did jou go down into that out4hroat 
place ?—Uowev^, you came up again like brave fel- 
lows!** and.then, as soon as the KngUsh frigates let him, 
he continued his voyage along shore* The author of the 
Letters and his comrades soon went after Murat, follow- 
ing the movement of the army which returned to Na|iles 
by land ; and he expresses his natural delight to beajtlast 
released from a wretched exile, and from a species of 
wariare which offered neither glory nor promotion^ and 
left nothing in the end save disiuitrous chances. 

On tummg his back on the mountains and brigands 
of Calabria, df which, it must be confessed, he has given 
us some interesting details, he inferms us of the French 
plans for foture proceedings there. ^ Ilxtraordinary mea- 
sures of severity are now to be resorted to— ^tmeasuree 
unfortunately rwidored necessary by the deplorable situa- 
tion of the country, but the execution of which will al- 
ways he repugnant to Frenchmen. It has been clearly 
proved, that, notwithstanding all our courage, activity, 
and perseverance, still we contend ^th great disad- 
vantage against men bom in the country, lightly armed, 
supported b^ a part of the population, and accusto m ed 
from their mfency to shoot with a deadly aim. These 
oonmderations have iqiluoed the government to resolve 
open adopting a new system, according to which the 
troops are only to be employed in eompeiffing the inhabi- 
tanto to extirpato the brigands of theinselves, under pe- 
nalty of being regarded as their accomplices and abet- 
tors. For thu purpose, ten -thousand itien are tobe spread 
over the two provinces,** 4ui. 

And this new system was, indeed, soon set at work, 
and these extraordinary measures of severi^ soon de- 
luged Calabria anew with faJood. In the French General 
Manhps, Joachim Murat found the very n)an to superin- 
tend or direct these massacres en tnosae, and the Cak- 
brians the most ruthless enemy that had ev«r been let 
loose upon them. I have heard stories in the country 
that wo«ld make humanity shudder— for the sakeof that 
officer, (he is still living,) 1 hope these were untrue or 
immensely jexaggerated. Yet it remains undisputed, and 
has even been anmittjBd by those who served under him 
or with him, that Manhes was a cruel, pitiless man to 
the Calabriuis, the people of the Abnuad, Slo. and acted 
up to a system of Uood without once relentinr. No 
mercy was over extended to the outlaws who 611 into 
his hands. ViUages, si^iole towns, through which the 
inhabitanto had aUowvd the brigands a passage, felt ins tre- 
mendous vengeance. Any peasant, without distinction 
of sex or a^^ who was found going out to labour in the 
oountry, with more than a small flask of wine and a 
morse] of bread, oaloiilateri to be just sufficient to sup- 
port life for one day, was taken and shot ; for Manhes, 
havinijf made pretty sure of the towns and villages, whence 
the In-igands could no longer si]9»I^ themselves, thought, 
if he could prevent the peasantry from smuggling oat 
provisions to them, that they must either sarrcnder Siem- 
selvee,or die of want in the mountain festnesses to which 
he had driven them. If an honestman concealed, or cor- 
responded with, or aided the escape of an outlaw— no 
matter, were it his own fothsr, or son, or brother, he was 
forthwith executed. On one occasion, when a condemned 
brigand had eso^wd from the capeUa, or chapd, where 
it is usual to place criminals the mght before their execn- 
tion, he shot the priest who had been with him, alleging 
that he must have aided the robber in his flight 

By unusual severity like this, Manhes boMted he put 
down brigandism in Calabria. The boast was" partly 
aui(*e out 1^ foot 

THE VARBARELU. 

Three hrodMrs of this very respectable name enjoyed 
a higher and a longer eelebrity than Miy, even of the 
Cal^rian banditti, and may, perhaps, be entitled to the 
rank of the first brigands^ in modem times, of Naples-— 
t. e. of Europe. 

Hitherto their deeds have not met with regular histo- 
risns; but the following are among'the stories reganhng 
them, which I picked up in the country. Th«f may be 
considered as contemporary records, for when I collected 
them, the brigapd brothers were alive, and pursuing their 
vocation with admirable activity. 

The Yardardli were of the soporior class of peasantry — 
good catholics, and fiuthftd subjccte of his Majesty Fer- 
dinand rV,^— at leaet, so they stvled themselves, when, 
during the French occupation of the kingdom, irritated, 
some say, by the oppression of the foreigners, they took 
to the road, and levied contributions, after the manner df 



thmr loyal countrymen in Calabria. They did not, it is 
true, confine their- operations to the despoiling of the 
French and the officers of govemment--4mt then the 
mass of the Neapolitan nation became infected with 
GaUic principles, and untrue to the legitimate king — 
consequently amenable to the vengeance of the Vanhu 
relli, as long as they had any thing to lose. 

The birth place ii these heroes was said to be some- 
where in the mountains of the Abruszi; but the spot 
where they first made themselves known as public ctuu 
racters, and which their exploito rendered femous for so 
many years, was the valley of the Bridge of Bovino— a 
long, narrow pass, through which runs the onl^ road 
firom Naples to the vast plains of Apulia,- the proviaee of 
dori, Lecce, &c I passed by the Ponto di Bovmo early in 
the year 1816, when the mere mention of its name eaused 
fear and trembling. I have been there several times 
sittccf the last time in 1834, when the vigilance and 
severity of General del Carretto had decorated it with 
the heads and mangled quarters of some half doaen of 
more modem, but 1ms conspicuous brigands. . It always 
struck me as being an admirable plaice for robbers — a 
circumstance equaUy perceptible to the people of the 
country; for though they have ceased since the days of 
the Vaxdarelli to firnn organised bands there, they have 
never failed cfe Unu em tenu to lie in ambuscade,* and 
commit robberies. The pass is in general steep,, and in 
some pcHnte very narrow ; a deep ravine, through which 
froths and roars a mountain stream in the wmter sea- 
son, i» on one side of the roiad — Chills covered with trees 
or underwood lie on the other. In ito whole len^, 
which may be about fifteen miles, there am no habita- 
tions, save some eurioua caves cut in the fece of the 
rock, a post-house, and a most viUanoosJooking tavema, 
where, asl shall preeently show, I once nassed anight — 
and that, too, when my liead was fiill of Mrs. Ratkliflfe, 
and banditti, and I quite new in the country. In some 
places the hill and the wood, or concealing thicket, iM so 
dose on the road on the one hand, and the ravine on the 
other, that it is reaUy quite enticing. A shot fixmi the 
one, and the man's busuiess is done^-and there yawns a 
dark, capacious grave, to receive his body when deprived 
of what it is worth. And then, as regards security, who 
would follow the experienced robber through the moun- 
tain wood, or down the ravine, or be aUc to traoe him to 
the hiding places and holes in the rocks that abound 
there ? Across the mountains he has a wide range of 
savage oountry, without road*-— without a path : on the 
other side of the chasmihe localities are equally fiivonr- 
able ; hure he can, if hard-pressed and long, throw hhn- 
self into the impenetrable fi«esto of Mount Qarganus, 
there into the not less remote and safe reoesses of Monte 
Voltnr. 

Over the narrowest part of the vaHey, situated on the 
summit of a bfty and abrupt mountain, frown the dark 
walls of the town of Bovine, tike the castle of a feudal 
diief— ^e more honoured robber of earlier times. 

In this vaUey, then, the Vardarelli remained for many 
years, and many years wiU yet pass ere the travefler shail 
traverse it witlmut hearing stones about them. During 
the short reign at Naples of Joseph Bonaparte, these rob- 
bers were sefeimidabls, they so entirely commanded the 
vaUiey of Bovino, that rarely ooidd a company oi travel- 
l^rs pass without being stepped; a government officer, a 
government mail, or the revenue from the provinces, 
never without a little army for- an eseort And all these 
tro<4>s were at times unable to afford protection, but were 
themselves beaten off^ or siauehtered by the brigands. A 
journey to the capital firom the Apulian provinces, was 
then to the peacend inhabitante (always, be it said, rather 
timid traveUara) an undertsking of solemn importance 
and peril ; before embarking on which, not only were 
tapers burned under evevy eah&t of the calendar, and 
every Madonna that could show a portrait, but wills 
were made^ and such tearfiil adieus, thsA one might have 
thought the Val di Bovino the reid valley of oeath, or 
that the w ay fe r ers were a forlorn h«pe gckur to storm a 
fortress, whose walls were cannon-ball and gnqpc^hot, 
with gunpowder for their cement and their be«e. 

JoMph Bonaparte once weaat through this pass to visit 
the provinces of his kingdom, sitoated beyond them. An 
Immfinse fores went with hia, yet the robbers were 
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* The pcMtilioni here hove u'rvvyv a dog with them, tliatUtsoght 
to ran about a buadted yants a-beail nf the hcrseii, and to burk If 
be Me or eeeiit anybody lurktaf aea^^ rsnd. Then don are odd 
to be reniarkahly sine and Mff«ckHi«. If the peatiUoiiB Dciar them 
bark, they turn their horses* hendi and gallop back. 1 once nnder- 
wem a retrograde motion of this sort, and I never traveHed so 
fhat In my life, as the UtH time I retnraed through the Val dl Bo- 
vino, with tba Prince DI ,io the middle of the night. Spite 

of the ascentt the postilion, who seemed to be in a fever of aifVigbb 
gaUoped Iris horses nearly all the way. 



heard to sa^ afrerwards, that had they knnn if tu 
movement m time, they would have t^iSatiM tkct 
troop with some other hands from Ihs moimiuBi c/ Bi. 
silicata and Calabria; pounced upon the kbg,iiiiG«4 
willing, canried him off, through the provinonlBiiiinei 
to Sicily, to King Ferdinand and the Engfidi. % 
might have been a mere bravado. Ths txeeotiaiafn^ 
a luan would have been a splendid episode ia the n^ 
of brigandism. 

It is to be remarked, that at tfaii time the Ftencfaw 
fidentl:|r asserted, that the brigands ittn, at weB u i 
Calabria, were protected and subsidised bytheBtii 
^ovi^minent, and that the robber c^& at the Pua4 
Bovino were in possession of comnusMom and h 
George III. ^^ ^ 

Joachim Murat, who succeeded hit bnrths4»hi, 
whom Napoleon chose to transfer to Spain, wutvi/ 
more enei^ than Joseph, and with infoutdy lea tm 
contrived to render his government more popBlii,^ 
indeed better than his immediate predeecanr^ Bis 
to work vigorously against the roUiers, wboie ptm n 
weakened as his gamed strength, and u the tain 
hirge gradually beUeved that the dominion of the Fn^ 
was this time to be an enduring one, and bqgsntofit|c 
old Ferdinand. 

The excursions of the robbers were obecked,eriBi 
ed ; they could no longer range whole pn>Tifiai,hii 
the Ponte di Bovino ihtj were almost meqaRBii)e;i 
such were the advantages of the position, and fiietdM 
of the leaders of the band, that they continued toin^ 
casional contributions, and to elude all the vifihDEerfb 
numeroue- fens-iTaf^ime and police scattered onrk 
country. At times, when they had not been beu^dir 
weeks>— for months-— they would suddenly intmefl^ 
government proeaecio, or carry off a psrty of tinh 
(known by them to be people of substance,) to Ibsa 
oesns in the mountains, where they woald dda ' 
until ransomed. 

An event of the latter kind I had described to bi 
the not distant town of Foggia, by the Marchea 
native of the place, and one of the beroioct tf Ikt 
tale. 

A marriage in the fomily was to take 
portent marriage, which, it was determined, inan 
considerations, riiould be celebrated at the captb 
eordingly, after due preparation, every thing vu 
for departure : — bride and bridegroom, frthos ai 
there, eempare* and eemmares^ brothen and dim 
sins of both genders, relations <^ all degrees, ssd" 
— a formidafie caravan (numerically speakitf) o 
set off one fine morning firom Foggia, with a 
escort of Neapolitan gons-d'armes. Thej 
qien plain, they reachM the Ponte di BoraMb 
bers had not been heard of for a long time-fifiw 
The people at the posthonse, nelur the bridgc,ittlie 
of tlie valley, gave the most satiefocto^ aeeMi 
the party went They went as for as die most 
spot for a robber^s attack, but im> ftrther'; ht 
cries of ^ferma atsttmmij** **faecnt tn tem^ v«» 
the mounted gens-d^armes turned their hanei*M 
gallopped off^ and in the next minute the ^^^ 
carriagear was surrounded by the bri^aadi, ^ 
kmg guns in their hands, and their kntvet ia ika 

Itie general practice of these robbers, ^^^^ 
than personal Bp<^tion is contemplated, it ta 
patiente lie down on the ground, and (hen, wl 
keep watch over them, with their gnna deaUe 
and aimed at them, another set proceello jiie 
But now the sufferers were eurroonded^* ff[ 
the robbers, and marched up the hiB*»*^ T-j 
woods, where ^ey waited inml the *'o(hergeBW 
had unpacked the eanriages, and broofht sptee 
bles. They th^ all set off together, aodafterti 

very fiitiguing ti» the Fbggia g«***J7"""P'**?*2i 
poor ladies, they halted at a lurge, low huti is ^ 
of a thick wood. They vrere forced into the M 
they found a group of women and children, tf'* ' 
in the drees of a Capuehin firiar, fdaying tt etf" 
an old beldam. There were two or three bsfW 
in the hut, and on these, trembling and ^'^^^ 
party sat down. Their apprehensions wtn « * 
horrid nature. They expected somrthii^^^^^ 
robbery and captivity ; for many of the *■■**! 
to drink wine, and to honour the ladies of the f* 
their very particular attention. My frie adtts 
' was a younger woman then thav vte* 
honour of her acquaintance ; die bride wn'' 
some, and more than one €£ the brid^ ii0 
least, young. Just, however, as their ^■*j 
ing ite most exquisite point, a noise wasfciv^ 
the hut, and to the sounds of4>on GBetsiift.Iha 
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WO men, better ftttiredf and of 8uperi<Nr mien to the rest 
»f the robbers, entered the hot — and all was silent! 
rbey Were two of the ohiofr. £noouraged by the more 
iQDiAne aspect of these men, the husband of mine 
nformant approached them, and begged for protection 
or himsdf and paKy^4he ladies joined in his entreaties. 

^ Yo« have nothinf to fear, Signer Marcheee," said 
»ne of the chiefs, **]rsii are m the hands of gentlemen, 
he faithfal sabjecU of his M ajerty Ferdinand IV. The 
tfarchese expessed his satisfaction at the assurance, but 
)6gged he might be aUowed to get out of such compan j, 
ind continne his journey. 

**We know you, Sinior Marchese,** said the diief, 
*■ and that you can aobrd a good ransom. We must 
letain you here until one of your servants goes to Foggia, 
tnd returns with it to a plaoe we shall appoint.** 

This, to say the least of it, iINm a vei^ uncomfortable 
irospect The day was declining — ^it was impossible 
hat the operations required by the robbers could be 
lerfbnned until the morrow, and there was no appear 
mce of a single bed ; the hut smoked, and smelt unplea^ 
lantly of muttoA, for the women had commenced roast- 
ng a whole sheep, wool and all ; in short, putting danger 
>ut of the questicm, and without calculating the number 
i£ ducats to be disbursed, it was a very uncomfortable 
tfoapect fbr the Marchese. He was feeling aU this, when 
uddMily hs was struck by the broaaed visage of a man 
le thought he had seen before somewhere. The Mar- 
diesa thought so'too, when told to look at him. As she 
ooked, something like a tear came to the follow*s eyes ; 
le threw his long gun inji comer, and, crossing the room, 
ook the Marchesa*s hand, and respectfully kissed it It 
Rras Gaetano, once their servant, a, man to whom they 
lad behaved with great kindness, jears before, at Foggia. 

Afler a proper recognition, this robber took the cap- 
ains aside, and talked to them with great earnestness, 
[lis eloqueoee was effective. A minute or two iftdr.the 
ihiefs told the Marchese that he and his companions 
night continue their journey, after leaving, in addition 
;o what had been taken fix>m the carria^, the property 
hey had about them. There was a little murmuring 
imong the robbers ; but it was the will of the chieft that 
lo it should bei Their voices soon imposed silence. 
The gentlemen and ladies, ^buA to be off instantly at any 
>ost, began emptytng their pockets, and unburdening 
Jiemselves of every thing, save essential dothing, under 
the ^e» of the banditti, who contented tiiemselves by 
passing their hands over their persons, to foel if nothing 
ipere oo»cealed— just as a oostom-hoose officer may da 
The young bride, however, with all her foars, was very 
tenacious of a |netty pair of drop ear-rings. An im- 
patient, brutal robber, stretched out his brawny hand, and 
fulled at thein, until she shrieked with pain. On seeing 
this indecorous deed, one of the chiefo, without saying a 
nrord, raised the butt-end of his musket It descended 
vith tremendous force on the ruffian's arm, which in* 
stantly foil helplessly by his side. It seemed broken by 
khe buiiv. ^ 

The follow uttered a ery and a horrid oath, laid his 
other hvad to tiie knifo in his girdle ; but he merely 
touched it, and slunk away to the forther ennd of the hut, 
Sselin^f perhaps, how inindScious it would be to attempt 
urenging himself on a ehief| and in such a place as that, 
irhere hd was surrounded by men devoted to him. 

The travellers thMi descended the hill, in matter and 
ipirit| much lighter than they aseended it l^ear ear- 
riages were foimd where they had left them on the road, 
iloBg which two or three peasants alone were riding on 
isses, secure in their own povei^, and indifferent to the 
icene of the empty oaroExe, and broken boxes, and soat- 
lered paoking-cases, they had just passed, and perfectly 
well understood, for suvi things- wei^a ooaunon in those 
days at the Fonte Bovini. 

The postilions and drivers wers for the mpst part col- 
lected, after a little delay ; the diiefii assured the com- 
pany that, flrom the reputation of ** brava gente,** given 
to them by Gaetano, they wore safo for the rest of their 
journey, and their return from Naples even; and La 
Signora Marchesa and spouse^ bride, bridegroom, and all, 
let (^ as merrily as coi^ be expected, up the pass, 
towards Ariana. 

During the remainder c^f the reign of Murat, who was 
iestined himself to be put to death like a brigand in 
C^alabria, where his officers had committed sodi crueltiee 
for the extirpation of banditti, this band pieeeouted their 
Balling with greater or less activity, according to cir- 
cumstances. Many were the robberies th^ committed, 
bat their aets of cruelty were fow. Their fivourite prize 
continued to be the proeaeeio^ a kind of wagon, which 
travels night and day to the capital, with remittances 
Tom the receivers of t)ie different provinces; it. also 



carries merchandise, goods, parcels, and even passengers, 
and is generally escorted by an armed force. 

** A ramous captain of banditti,'* says K. Craven in his 
Tour, ** who, during the latter part of the occupation of 
the kingdom of Murat, had successively gained possession 
of the contents of fourteen of these procacci, is said to 
have brought them aU to the legitimate Soverei|nn (Fer- 
dinand,) on his restorathm, and to have obtained his 
pardon in consequence.** 

The same gentleman gives the following amusing 
incidents. 

** Some years back, a gang, or, as it is called in the 
language of the country, a comitiva^ of robbers, having 
seized me procaceio going ftom Naples to the principtu 
town in the province of BaiUicatat with all tne para- 
phernalia appertaining to the court of justice, newly esta- 
blished ^ere, thought it a very excellent joke to put on 
the judges* robes and wigs, and go through the mock 
ceremony of a trial ; the judicial forms of which most of 
them were but too well acquainted with. This self- 
elected tribunal pronounced sentence of death on the 
very first traveller who might fall in their hands ; and 
the day did not pass without an opportunity of carrying 
it into execution.** 

** At Orsara, a small village between Bovino and Troja, 
the usual amusement of the boys on a foast-day is to 
divide themselves into, two bands, one of which guards a 
little wooden cart, filled with rubbish, representing the 
proeaecto, while tiie other performs the more glorious 
part of the comUiva, which attacks it, and which, it is 
needless to add, always gains the victory.** Bring up a 
child in the way he should go, &c. 

When the important revolutions in ESurope of 1814 
and 1815 proved again the dictum of Arioeto, that the 
lily of Franoe is destined never to to take root in Italy, 
and Murat was hurled from his throne, the Vardarelli, as 
fiuthlbd subjects of his restored majes^ Ferdinand, are 
said to have imitated the example of*^ sundry of their 
eo4ahorat€ur9y and to have proposed renouncing their 
calling on conditions. But it is also said that the con- 
ditioiis were not agreed to by the government ; and the 
notorious fiict is, Siat even when there were no more 
Frenchmen in the kingdom, the robbers of the Pontc di 
Bovino continued their depredations, paying no more 
respect to the revenue of Ferdinand, than they had done 
to Joaohim's. 

The first time I went through the valley of Bovino, 
was in the year 1816, not nhie months after the happy 
restoration alluded to, and the VardarclH were then in 
high fhature. God knows I heard enough of them firom 
my fellow-travellers long before I approached the spot; 
and for my farther ediroation, when, crawling over the 
ApuUan plain, which I thought was to have no end, we 
came in sight of the hifh mountains and the town of 
Bovino, and the dark kxMUng gap beneath it, they reca- 
pitulated every horror. It was evening when we reached 
the post house by the famous bridge at the mouth of the 
valley. Here four miseraUe looking gens d*armeB d piedy 
with their carbines shing over their shoulders, got up in 
fSront of our still mttre miserable looking vettura, for our 
protection. 1 could not help tynking that our poverty 
was our beet mtntection, as related to such a respectabfe 
band as the vardareDi. The living part jof the cargo 
consisted of a fot mendicant friar, a student, an old 
Greek woman from Corfu, who seemed to be the grand- 
mother of aH the Ghfeek priests in the city of Lecce, 
where I had embarked with her ; a pretty paetana^ who 
was going to see a brother at Naples, who had been pro- 
moted to the rank of senreant in the nmd guu^s ; my- 
self, and a run-a-way ^glish sailor I had picked up 
starving at Barletta, and was carrying on to the capital. 
Of one thing I was quite sure— tiiat me soldiers, in case 
the robbers condescended to assault us, would be the first 
to run away, and I would about as soon have given my 
three carlins to the robbers as to die gens d*armes, 
which I was obliged to do at the end of their ride. My 
companions, however, were sorely afraid. The wS[a 
scene, and the time, and their whispering voices, (for the 
open-moufthed sonorous tones of the south had dropped 
into a general whisper as we went up the gloomy valley), 
did at last affect roe, and I was glad wmn we reached 
our station for the night, the solitsry tavema, though a 
more desolate, cut-throat looking place, can hardly be 
conceived. 

The Rev. T. S. Hughes^ one ^ the fow English tra- 
vellers that have goneJbtiugh the valley of Bovino^ and 
who must have passc^lpnewhat more than a year before 
ray first visit, gives this anecdote. ** An occurrence had 
taken plaoe connected with the very last journey of this 
vehicle (the procaecio) which threw all the country into 
alarm, and made every one advise us to proceed by sea 



to Naples. At a celebrated pass in the Apennines, called 
the Ponte di Bovino, a large corps of brigands, concealed 
behind the rocks, had fired a volley upon the carriage, 
killed the horses and postilion, burned all the letters, 
takbn out an unfortunate officer, whom they shot on the 
spot, and carried away a still more unfortunate foraale 
to their haunts in the mountains. Traces of this out- 
rage presented themselves to dur eyes in numerous 
musket-balls at this time sticking in the body of the 
machine; but we judged it expedient to proceed imme* 
diately after the commission of such an act since it 
was not very likely that it would be soon repeated. The 
terrors of our Italian companions amused us during the 
journey; but at the fktal pass their reason seemed almost 
overcome hj their fears, which were not a little increased 
by a terrific thunder storm, whose echoes were finely 
reverberated among the rocks and valleys. We 8taye>d 
at the post-house two hours before the storm abated, and 
when we ahdved at the spot where the late attack had 
been made, we observed one of the horses lying by 
the road side, and its flesh already half stripped from the 
carcass by birds of prey. As mr the banditti, we saw 
none of them, except a few wretches bound with cords, 
in custody of the peasants, who, after this last outrage, 
had collected together in large bodies, headed by their 
priests, dispors^ the villains from their haunts, and 
rescued the captive lady, much to the credit pf Italian 
gallantry.'* 

It was about a year after this that I was wandering in 
the same country, but in a different manner, for I had 
had enough of vetturini and their passengers. I had 
come on horseback fi^m Lqcce to Bui with the courier 
or post carrier, travelling tne whole of one dark cold 
night and one day without stopping, except to change 
horses, and take a hurried morsel m food. Thiii hasty 
way of proceeding would not suit for the rest of tho 
country I wished to traverse, which was very interesting, 
and which I had never yet examined. So at Ban I de- 
termined to hire horses by the day, and from place to 
place, taking a man with the second horse with me, to 
return the beasts, and to act as my guide. I rode in one 
short delightful day from Bari to &rletta. Here ((gain 
my ears were filled with tales of my old friends the Var- 
dareHi, who had become naughtier than ever. Several 
people persuaded me not to continue my journey as I 
was domg, for I was now approaching their range of 
country, and I had some difficulty in hiring a man and 
horses. The next day, however, I struck over the plain 
of Apulia, visited the site of ancient Cannie, and arrived 
in the afternoon at the town of Canosa, just in time to 
se^ a fight between some Carbonari and Caldarari, in 
which two men of the place were nearly killed, and one 
killed outright What with factions and robbers this 
part of the kingdom of Naples was then in a pretty state ! 
I made Canosa my head-quarters fbr more than a 
week, exploring the country thence every day, and re- 
turning to sleep at ni^ht Whibt staying here, the fol- 
lowing news was received one morning, and disconcerted 
a coursing match I had engaged in with some gentle- 
men of the town. 
A Major , a Swiss officer of talent and well- 



known courage in the service of King Ferdinand, had 
been tent do\ini to Barletta with a force of light horse 
and liffht infantry, to keep the robbers in check, and if 
possible to destroy them. In consequence of some con- 
certed plan, or of some hints given him, he marched fVom 
Barletta to Cerignda, a small town on the opposite side 
of the wild plain, a day or two after I quitted the former 
place. Lying quiet and perdu at Cerignola, he had re- 
ceived information in the nifht of 'the day before the 
news reached us at Canosa, that the Vardarelli had ad- 
vanced again into the open country, and had taken pos- 
session of a massert/r, or form blouse, not far off. He 
instantly put his men in motion, but it was daylight be- 
fore he reached the masseria. The robbers were on the 
alert ; they had not, however, time to saddle and mount 
before the plaoe was surrounded by the troops, who might 
be about ten times their number. Major ■ thought 

he had them in a trap, and sent forward a non-commis- 
sioned, office to summon them to surrender. The 
answer of the Vardarelli was pronounced by a musket, 
which wounded the soldier, and sent him groaning to 
the rear. The Swiss then determined to storm the mas- 
serid, but the walls tliat surrounded it were high and 
strong, he had no artillery, and when his men approached 
the hfeavy entrance gate, the robbers within fired at them 
through loop-holes, resting their long guns in the little 
embrasures, with so deadly an aim, ukt two were left 
dead, three or four woimdled ; the rest ran back as fiist as 
their legs could carry them. 7*he bold Swiss then en- 
courag^ his troops as best he could, and headed a num- 
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ket of them in a freeli attack on the fate ; but his men 
were Neapolitans, the greater part of uem shrnk behind, 
and he huoosclf was soon forced to fiill back out of the 
Tobber^s range of fire with a wound in the hand. 

While storming from tiie pain he suffered, and at the 
pusillanimity of uiosc he commanded, to his no small 
surprise ^ajor — saw the gate a tew minutes after 
thrown open, and tlie robbers issue forth well mounted 
and armed. Almost before he could give the word of 
command to concentrate, the Vardarclli dashed through 
the line of the beleaguerers, wlio made way for them, 
and galloped across the plain. He put his cavalry in 
motion aAer them ; but tlie meni protesting that their 
horses were no match for the fresh ones of the robbers, 
soon drew rein. The Vardarelh then halted, and after a 
shout of insulting triumph, calmly trotted off towards 
the mountains. 

This event naturally made a great noise ** all over the 
country," and as in prosecution of my journey I had to 
go through the v^iUey of Bovino again, or into the very 
oeo of the robbers, innumerable were the warnings I re- 
ceived. A young lady of the house where I had been stay, 
ing at Canoea, thought my peril so imminent, that in bid- 
ding me fiurewell* and recommending me to the Madonna's 
protection, and pronouncing in her patoii, ** God send yon 
well through it !** absolutely shed tears. But I was eight- 
een years of age then, and tolerably adventuroua ; and, 
not to put my courage iii too promment a Ught, pretty 
€oafid<Hkt'that the Vardarelli would not notice a whimsi 
oal traveller with nothing but a little portmanteau and i 
aketi^-book at his bock, and a few ducats in his pocket 
(Ab &k the steeds I procured, two such wretched hacks 
were ncvvr seen since Bollbgbroke mounted Kin^ Ri- 
chard.) Not to be too fooUiaidv, however, as my friends 
flattered me by saying I looked tromo diitinio (too dis- 
tinguished a personage) as I was, I procured a roujgh 
brown peasant's cloak, which I wore over my Enrhsh 
|rarroent8, and substituted the high conical hat ox the 
country (or my travelling cap. Tma tra9€$iim€tUQ was 
very complete. My own mother would hardly have 
known me, and as I rode down the hill on which Canosa 
stands, I nearly tumbled over my horse's cars, by laugh- 
ingat the figure 1 was cutting. 

l*hat evcnmg I stapj^ at Uastcllupcio, a little village 
very near the rente di Bovino, with a reputation litUe 
superior to Bonno itself. As I rode into tne viUage af- 
ter my guide, a lazy cooper of Canoea, 1 mot three fel- 
lows with long guns walking leisurely out of it. They 
Mared at us, but did nothing but interchange the '* huona 
MrmV (good evening !) with us. My man of the butts 
And casks would haxe it the}r were robbers. It might 
havis been so, for they were ill-visaged dogs, but tSej 
never troubled me, though the bugs at my hostel at Cas- 
telluccio did most cruel^. 

On starting the next morning very early, my com- 
Ipanion regreUed that no chapel was open in the village 
^here he could refiresh his s^ul with a mass, and whmi 
'We .entered into the mouth of the valley, there was no 
•<6nd to his crossing hiraselE I rode through the Val di 
iBovUKH however, just as safely as I had done the year 
ihsibr^ iM reached the lofty town of Ariana, where all 
.danger fhnp robbers was supposed to eeaae, just as the 
•mm Was setting <»i one of the most extensive and lovely 
scenes it has Iwen my lot to ojlMcrve. 

Shordy after my arrival at Naples, I learned that tUlng 
Ferdinand, whose reign had been marked by two flights 
ftxun his capital and continental dominions, and namer« 
ous other humiliationi^ had set the final signet to his de- 
basement, by treating with and finally signing an act of 
capitulation with the Yardarelli, who were thenceibrth 
admitted to his service and pay. The whole band was 
allowed to ferm a regular carpBt stiH commanded bv the 
saoae leaders, who receiv^ a monthly salary, and en- 
gaged to secure the valley of Bovino and the provinces 
wmch they had so long ravaged* fi^m all similar attacks 
fer the ftiture. People m the capitai rtared ai each other 
when this news was annottncedL and they reAected on 
the qualities of the contracting parties— a Bourbon prince, 
the Idng of the Two Sicilies, and an Ahrjizzesc peasant, 
a brigand cliief. But so it was! and evef> m> weak was 
tikis despotic government. 

' ** 7*hc most celebrated troop of robbers in our days," 
iays R. K. Craven, ** was that of the Yardarelli, who in- 
vested the provinces of Apulia and tlw borders of Basili- 
cata and Abruzzi, and were supposed to have ooUcctcd 
immense wealth. To trace the progress of a life like' 
theirs, woi^d be a difficult but not uninteresting task : 
by tarns, soldiers, deserters, partisans, and traitors— by 
turns, imprisoned, punished, penitent, restored to society, 
or relapsed into g^uilt — exhibiting traits of singular per- 
sonal livery, nnit^ to mstances of the most cxtraordi-l 



nary cunning«.>and occasional proofs of disinterested- 
ness, contrasted with rapacity the most unbridled }— the 
recital of their adventures would by fer surpass the le- 
gends of our most illustrious highwaymen, footpads, or 
umugfflcrs. 

** Ta'iM bond selected Apulia as the theatre best adapted 
to their system of depredations : its vast, uninclosed plains, 
occasionally interspersed with patches of underwood, but 
in no part offering obstacles to tho rapidity of their move- 
ments; the rare occurrence of iarge^owns; the raagnf- 
tude of the farms or mauerias^ where they were sure to 
find provisions, ferage,,and booty united ; all these eir- 
cumi^ances combining with their local knowledge of the 
country, and the terror which they had impress^ on its 
inhabitants, had rendered their power sufficiently for- 
midable to resist, or at least elude, the means pursued by 
government for their destruction. Weil armed and ac- 
ooutrcd, and excellently mounted, their troop was also 
trained to the most rigid discipline ; and Don Gaetano, 
the elder of the brothers Yardarelli, as well as commander 
of the band, displayed an activity and skill worthy of a 
nobler proferaion. It should be observed that they sel- 
dom, if ever, attacked travellers i and their outrages were 
generally unsullied by cruelty, except in some cases of 



against them in the hearts of many indivkhida wbo y 
suffered from their rapacity or violence ; thefsremeii, 
moreover, was said both to fear that by aome nddn n. 
vulsion they would adopt their oki modes of life, ud te 
nourish a vin4ictive feeling against tbe bkd vbo U 
foiled th^n ao often. ^ Indeed, it was oorreDtljr Kfund 
in the capital at the time, that the quarrel b wbdi tk 
daring brothers fell, was excited by tfietKachcrotteiB. 
sarics of govermnent, who thus Iwped to rid themtim 
of the Yardarelli without the open odhun of tnukn 
and cruelty to men they had honoured witii a a|iitdi. 
tion. Either of these causes might have produced & 
efi^ect, or it might very well have been ppoduoed Ij i 
union of the two. Mr. Craven only aUndei totkist 
apparent one. 

** But it was not to be expected that so kwkniea 
federation should long (ontmne feithfvl to their ta^. 
mcnts, or that the inhahitflnli, smartiiig under tbe iolt^ 
tion of outrages so recent, shoold ever look upon At 
authors of thein with any feelings bvt thoie of nata 
or reveqge : in feet, about a morai previous to dj^ 
ting Naples, they had been oagiged m a seriooi asw 
with the natives of an Albanian viXtage^ ciBed Unn, a 
the borders of the Abruzso; and these last, rain; a N^ 
revenge fer breach of promise: bui this felse glare oflrior numbers, killed the tluree farothers'with nuetftk 



generosity and forbearance, as well as the ample rewards 
which they bestowed upon their spies and ahettera, and 
the acts o£ charity by which they endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the feelings of the poorer class, rendered them 
only a more destructive scourge to the oonununity at 
large. A person who had been a severe sufferer by their 
misdeeds very justly observed to me, that it was very 
easy to give a hundred ddlars to the poor out of tlie 
tbon>an<& atolen from the rich ; and as their ^nerosi^ 
could be estimated by this rulo only, tiie motives of it 
may be duly appreciated. 

** The Apuhan farms consist of several buildings ap- 
propriated to the different branches of rural economy, 
which the nature of the soil admits of; and the number 
of individuals employed in the various departments of 
labour is sometimes veiy great, especially daring the 
winter season, when tbe oatUe are aU collected in. the 
masseita fer the sake of- a milder abode. All these at- 
tendants and their superiors, including the agente^ or 
what we should caU the steward, reside within the waUs 
which always enclose these establishments. The. reader 
may eanly ferm some idea of the ptnie spread by the 
appearance at the Yardarelli in one of these coloniefl, 
composed chiefly of timid shepherds and their fiuailiea, 
or labourers, aa unused to the exercise as they are un- 
provided with tbe means <^ resistance. 

^ The robbers' marehes, gendrally perfocraed in the 
nigbt4ixne, were so incre^bly rajHd, that the terror they 
inspired was equalled only by the astonishment created 
by operations apparently supernatural; and they have 
been known to have remained two. or three days in one 
of these ferms^ befere the inmates of those adjotning have 
been aware of their j^oximity. During this time they 
usually fisasted on whatever the premises afforded, JL 
ways obliging their inhabitants, to partake of the fere 
prepared fer Uiom, through fear of poison. On an aeoa- 
skm of this nature, when tbe jirincipal agents of the ferm 
excused theipselves fir<»m eating meat because U w«s a 
fest-day, Bon Gaetano approved (heir abstinence, which, 
he assured them, i^uite agreed with his practice in gene- 
ral ; but alkfed his node of life, and the vncertainty of 
his dinner hour, as an apology fer tbe infiracUon of it 
On removing ft-om the scene of action, they always took 
with thttn what money could be collected, and as m«ch 
grain as their lunrses could carry. 

**fiometimes the demand, or rather oommand fer fer- 
age, cash, provisions, and even dotbes, was not made 
personally, but impoasd through tho mediam of a letter 
to the superintendent oC the ferm. Kcglect, or e^rea 
delay, in complying with the summons, or the most dis- 
tant appearance of treaohery, wan followed by the 
destruction of tbe cattle, and the eonflagration of tbe 
buUdings. In these cases the mandate was confided to 
a peas&t or labourer, whom the troop might meet occi- 
d^itallv. Frequently they would stop passengers, and 
exact the exchai^rt of good fi'esh hones against their 
own jaded ones; while more than once th^ have merely 
bartered their silver 'against an equivalent sum in gold, 
which might be found upon the person of the traveller,"* 

For some time after their treaty with King Ferdinand, 
the Yardarelli very correctly keat their part of the en- 
gagcment, and no 



correctly keat their part of the en- 
robberies wcapeard of at the Ponte 
di ^bovino, or in that neighbourEobd. There was, how- 
ever, a lopg accumulated aecount of vengeance scored 



* Tour tbroush the Soatheni Provinces of Naples. 



troop, and compelled the remainder to seek tiieitafttT 
infliglit It was said that the principal prooMta of (is 
affVay had Iqrt his fether by tbe bands ottbe VirML 
From that period the remnant of the band bMl ntuidii 
the neighbouring moontains, and had, under vuioiifn 
tenoes, eluded the order which they receivBd, to vk 
and present themselves at a stated spot, where theifiir 
•hould be inveqtigaled. Aware, probably, of hmbn 
the a|rgressori in tbe oonfliot wbiefa tBrmiDstediM^ 
to thw leaders, or, distrustfiil of tbe intentkni of gii» 
ment, tbey had delayed cbejing iCa oommadi; nil 
had purposed retarM my doputnre feomtfaeajid,h 
avoid the risk of felling in with them en thsirwiy»(k 
head-quarters of the dntrict, where it was ezpeetedtht 
by this time they might in all probability have inM 
At Troja, indeed, I was indooed to bok npoo iik em 
as certain, fear that portion of tbar corps, whidi iM 4 
mounted, ooositftuig of ahoot tbirteen, bad MKohU 
there a short time bafere.*** 

We are now oome to ** tbe last scene of iB, vW 
ends this strange evenlftil hislory,'' and here Mr.Om^ 
narralive poaaesses tbe interest tliat only an eye-vibM 
oan give, 

''Atla«tIarrivedatFoggia,lbe oapiUdof tbtOf 
tanata, which has gates, but no walls, the hovei bdif 
so irregularly scattered about, that it is difBcak to k 
prapisely where tbe town hes^ns. I could find vMr 
ings at the nnmeroos inns whidi dMayed tbdr h|* 
on eithor aide of ne, but were already filfed ky ik«» 
Hvals fer the ensoing feir, 80 that I had pendisMii* 
way into tbe oi^ h&re there appeared say das«* 
hemg aoeonimocbiited at all; vdio^ just as I ^^^ 
out of a street, or rather square, in which I htdobnw 
some troops drawn out as fer a vanMle, ^^""^'^'f^ 
of mflnke^, whidi I took for the crash of a bstfif 
fkmop feUowed by a gmanl fti^ of tbe udnkiM 
uttarmg cries of terror aad dkmay, aiteslMl ny^^ 
tion : aoon after, a raitlamaii fawtying by, deuRd m 
to alight, which I £d, tbougb utiariy OMhIe to q* 
tbe motive of thia advioo ; whOt a ■ennd as^rnM? 
rooommended my remoonting my horse and gW*l 
away. Tbe first idea that darted aerass ny imbM* 
that of an earthquake, and a Bumbsr ef penooi ni"*f 
at onee out of an adjoining hensa tended to oafinBi 
I walked on, in vani addmasingtbe fegitiWBwfcopg" 
me in every direolioo, till a boy took ny hmf* ^ 
and led bim' through some ohaearer by-sTOit**^* 

at the skirts of the town, where we took rofege ^ *!? 
ofei the groond-floor, into which my swrantf tad ^ 

tflfelber with all the borsea and myself emend ifd^2 
one eomsMo instinct, bat stiU m total igMnaeeofv 

oaote of akraa. The cries ef several womePi ^^ 
their hair, and tbe ineohorent exefaonatwBs tbej ii|0« 

among which I conkl only distbigttish the ward if^ 
at bMit led me to ooiqeetnre that a party of ^^^^ 




small windows several aoUiers were obsemMe hM 
about in partiee, with tbair musbsU ready, ^^T^ 
a dragoon passed at fiifl gaAop, appaieatly «|ag^ 



• IntlMstraaCiorTnt)a,Mr.CraTeniswt«ooriheTi^ 
baad, whose statura aad manial air, b UiblfaP ' t ^^ejgST, 
but irregnlar unUbnn, auracted hie atteodoa is s»g?T?lr.aif 
gnUe itaooght Upnutomto rf!pR«i,b3rbifcnaisfldn«w'^^ 
aadprofesikNi. 
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tursoit These ciroumstimces, and occasional muskct- 
faots, confirmed oijr suspicions ;' but that a gang of rob- 
ttriea, heweTcr daring and desparate, should have made 
n attack at mid-day on a large city TcspcCtaUy gar- 
iaoned, seemed so improbable mat I continued in a state 
f doabi, tM\ the son ot*my hostess made his appearance; 
ai after being repeatedly kissed *and wept upon by his 
oother and fa«r dJshevcUed companions, fac gave mc a 
learer insight into tbeaffSacir, by relating, in an iraperf<$c( 
oaaner, tl^ details, which vrere sabeeqnently made 
jiown to me from a source more authentic, and which 
jre aslbUow. 

**• The remamder of the Vardarelli bmnd had prdsented 
bemaehres Uiai morning l« Foggiaf they fckmed, m 
ket, part of ib» troops I had seeh, anid were atlhe mo- 
sent I passed engaged in a wor of words, which soon 
ras waged with moi'o deadly weapons* it seems that 
bo ge»md, who had Ecoetred^intimation of their armal, 
fftfe orders Iblr them to be inspected i^ instant it took 
ilace. After tbej bad diamoonted and given a sitisfke- 
ory aoooont of their hde pR)ceedin|rs, this^ re^ivied <K- 
lections to J^fiair toLueera, and tiiete await forthe^ oom- 
nands. Thifl mandate they positively refused to obey, 
Kid a long ahjerosAion took place between them and an 
jffioor sent fiiom the oonaouider^s house, l>efbrs which 
they were rattged, to remonstrate on the imprmdenoe, 
wt to say temerity of their behaviour. Tlie general 
Soally commsiaded the two leaders to repair to Ins own 
apartment to speak ' to them : this they objected to do 
idthoat theix* arms, which fStiey declared they would 
iever pojt from ; and it is supposed that the language 
tbey made use of in the course of their argument so ez- 
isperatod the officer, that he roughly pushed one of them 
yack, who was using threatening gestures ; oo which 
he other fired his musket at him, t^t having missed his 
Dark, was shot dead on the spot by the sentry at the 
fate. Tins was the sigtuil of an attack itam his com- 
Kmions, that was immediately answered by a round of 
nusketry firom the troops who were drawn out close 
o them, which kilk]4 several, and spread consternation 
imong the crowds of towns-peopls who had assembled 
m the spot Four c^ the band, who had presence of 
nind to spring upon their horses, escaped m -dilforent 
^ectiooB out oi the town, though fiiUowed by cavalry, 
ind fired at as they flcd« Another portion were made 

Eisoners ; but a third division sought socni-ity in a cd- 
r^ the first place- of refi^ whicK ofiered itself, and 
Vrhich having only one very low entrance, afforded them 
a defensible asylum for some time : the depth and datrk- 
neas of this receptacle made it diifiouH to attack them 
with success, for liiey killed a soldier, and wounded 
several others who had ventured too near the aperture* 
or this last desperate set, fi>ur, however, gave themselves 
up, and made known the number that remained. In or- 
der to bring as speedy a terpiination as possible to the 
dismay and agitation which this event bad spread 
throughout the city, two of those who had been lost 
taken were sent in to their companions with tJicir hands 
tied to persuade tliem to surrender, and to inform them, 
ifUiey persevered in a resistance, which, iVom the local 
nature of their retreat, must be unavailing, a straw fire 
would be lighted at the orifice, as the only means of has- 
tening their compliance or destruction. The unfortu- 
nate men never returned, and no answer bcmor given, 
thiB threat was put into actual execution, and uic aper- 
ture blocked tip with stones. Imagination pictures their 
sttnation as most horrible; but its terrors Were duded 
by the last resource of despair. Two hours afterwards 
the cellar was entered without opposition, and their Hfc- 
le98 bodies, covered with wounds, indicated the death 
they had received at each other's hands. 

'*'In about fhre hours some degree of tranquillity was 
restored to Ac city ; and it was evident that llic feelings 
ef alarm occasioned by this singular event, and even 
tbose of aversion and universal reprobation which tic cx- 
f^ftsses of the banditti had excited, now yfddcd to emo- 
tions of compassion, called forth by so terri^c hnd un- 
timely a dea^. Even the policy which prompted this 
severe punishment met witii comments and constructions 
by no means fkvourable to those whose duty it was to 
inflict it. 

** In thd evening the shops were re-opened, and I vcn- 
^'Jred to send my letters of^recommeiidation to the gene- 
ral commandant of the division, and the intendentc, who 



both' showed me every Attention and civility during my 
stay. But I had With me a document of similar import 
addressed to a very difi^rent character. 

** On my leaving B^nevento, one of its most respectable 
inhabitants, fearing I might encounter the Vardarelli 
troop on their way to head-f^narters, gave me a letter of 
introduction to one of them, which he assured me woidd 
be the moans of securing me from all such danger, as the 
existing uncertainty of their projects and movements might 
render possible if not probable. The robber to wliom it 
was addressed had been employed on a farm of tlie Wri- 
ter, and -retained a friendly- and even respectful feeling 
towards his former master, wbich had shown itself on 
several occasions since they hod ported. ' Curiosity led 
me to enquire whether this person vras among the survi- 
vors of the dreadful catastroi^e of the morning ; and 
havihg sent to the prison where they were confihed, for 
the purpose <^ ascertaining the fiict, I was answered in 
the affirmative,' aiid condU(^cd,'as I imagined, to the cell 
which contained tlie object of my enquiries. It sc^s 
that the substance of my message having been conveyed 
fhHtt nionth to mouth, had undergone a material change 
in its ptarport; and befbre I was rendered awftre of the 
misunderstuidhig, I ibund myself in a low vaulted robm, 
at the back of the public prisons, and standing opposite 
to sevci^ naked bodies exposed on some straw. One of 
these was pointed out to mc as that of the individual 
whom I sought. 

*^ The infiiotioR of a sudden and vident death on a ro- 
bust and active frame is fkr fhmi producing those effects 
which the repeated attacks of disease,' or the gradual de- 
cay of the vital powers, leave impressed in oharactera so 
awfy or ofi*ensive on this human oountenanoe. The set- 
ting rays of the same sun which had cast its morning 
radumoej on beings moving in the full energy of existence, 
now shone on their lifeless hut not inexpi^sive features. 
The turn^oil of passions which had agitated the last 
dneadful momenfii of their existence was visibly, though 
variously, depicted in every fiice^. nor could the express 
sion be mistaken; the suifen brow stronrly contraoled 
over the gUf ing eyeball, tho pallid lip cuned to a sardo- 
nic smile, caoh bespoke the final iagooies of dsfpelmte 
bravery, inofiectuol levcage, «r the hopoleos strafes of 
expiring crime. 

»* The colour of the cheeks was fixed, but not extinct, 
and nought bi|t the altitude was that of death. Iltey had 
been stripped of every article, save the leliquariCsi or 
consecrated images, which the lower daases.in Italy in- 
variably wear round their neek« and vliiqh now rested 
on the ghastly wounds tfuit disfigured their, ^bodies, some 
of which wcri} ^o bJackiax^ by smoke. None of these 
men were above tiie age of forty^ while most of tinsm 
were considerably younger* It was said that.iadivklQab 
of every nation were to be fi)und in. their ranks; but I 
believe that a Frenchman and 9- Ijungairian wore the 
only tif<^ who were not.nativerof Itnly." . i ,. • 

Thus ended the famous Var<|areUL The fetiowing 
amusing particulars are also from tlio pen of tlie genlfe> 
man who so vividly represented the scenes of their de- 
struction. Mr. Craven went from Foggia to Cerignoh, 
another town in the plain of Apulia. 

** A letter, which I had brought from loggia to the 
syndic, proi^urcd mo a visit firom that gentleman, and an 
apology for some delay in making it, occasioned by the 
return of his brother firom the adjoming province of Ba- 
silicita, where, only a few days before, he had been car- 
ried by a party of rourteen brigands. iTiis had happened 
on the Tcry evening of that day which witncssM^ the 
destruction of the Vardarelli, and though the parties had 
no connection with each other, the comcidcncc ^as re- 
markable. It seems tliat tliis comitiva was but lately 
organized, and had hitlicrto confined its practices within 
the boundaries of Basilicata, to which it belonged ; but 
tempted by the reputed wealth of the syndic of Cerignob, 
the banditti hod lain in ambush fos a whole ni^ht, near a 
house and farm which he poasessed, three miles from the 
town, and oiler waitm^ all the next day, which his bro- 
ther had spent there, m dxe act of superintending the 
rural concerns of t}tfj^mily« they seized upon him and 
an attendant at dusk^^t as they were preparing to ^o 
home ; and, crossing the Ofanto, which, at no great dis- 
tancc &otn the spot, divides the two provinces, they forced 
him to walk thirty miles in the course of that night, to 



reach the mountain of MelfL ^ere they halted among 
the wood^ recesses, which afibrdcd them a secure rctrcaty 
and detained liim, while they sent back his ser^'ant with 
the terms they fixed for his ransom, and powers to nego- 
tiato for Tts ]>aymont • The .demand which they at first 
advanced was so exorbitant, that the wretched prisonert 
aware of the inability of his relatives to raise a sum so. 
considerable, asburcd them that they might aa well kill, 
him at once as require it. To this thoy very indig- 
nantly repUedl that they were not wrctclics capable of 
committiiig murder, and assured him that ho need fear 
no personal injury; although they had, for the sake of 
expedition and safety, urged the speed of liis nocturnal 
progress by occasional blows, and followed hi^ person 
wil£ slight but frequent oppUcations of the well sharp- 
ened pomts of their stilettos. They bwered, however, 
thqir demands; and, afler q. few days* negotiations, agreed 
,to liberate hiin for the sum of twelve hundred ducats, a 
hundred yards of velveteen for panloloops, and several 
dozen of (Silver buttons and buckles for, the aaipc The^ 
difficulty of purchasing th^ articles, without meurring 
suspicion, will account for 'their insertion as part of the 
ransom. If the reader nska how tlicse treaties are carried 
into effect, and .^.ho the individuals are that act as nego- 
tiators, I can cnlj say, that the principal suffisrers aro 
anxious to conceal th^ details of transactions forbidden 
by a laYf which humanity and compassion always trans-, 
grcss. It Is to be pbscrved, that, except in revenge for 
treachery and cvidoni breach of faith in the fVdfilment c^ 
tlicse agreements, the banditti have generally been found 
true to their word, while few anmng the unh»iyy objects 
of their rapacity have fallen victims to a spirit of wanton 
ferocity, and they are always restored tor much leps than 
the sum originally tequirod. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that I ^ude to this, not in extenuation of so abcini. 
nable a practice, but merely aa it custom which t^ey pro- 
bably adhere to so punctually, for the sake of io^iring 
greater confidence in their promises.** 

DON €IRO, OR THE PRIEST-ROBBER. 

This extraordinary man, whose atrocities fiir exceed 
those' of his contemporaries (and sometimes his firiends) 
the Vardarelli^'was oom in Ihc little Neapditan town of 
Grottaglie. His parents, who were in easy circumstances, 
destined him for the ceclesiastical profession, which he 
entered very youi^. Having gone through the routine 
of a priesfs ^u^ation at the scminariq and coUegio^ he 
was in due course of time ordained by the bishop of the 
dioc^s, and rfgceived the mass, , Thp bfothers of Dc^ 
Ciro^ most respectable farmers, find his uncle the O^ifn 
Patitaro, neither of whom ever topk any part in his 
crimes, wpro afive an4 in the ez^oyment of unblemished 
reputation a very few years ago* and ai:o probabJy stiU 
living. 

Don Ciro, even at an early period of life, showed very 
great talents — qualities indeed that might almost claim 
the high epithet of gcnips ; but imfortunatdy he pos- 
sessed also what so frequently accompanies genius, a 
most ardent and passionate temperament. , With a dis- 
position — a rcuistlcss impulse to love ever i^orking with- 
in him, ho was forbidden tl^ indulgpioe of that most 
natural and potent of all passions by his sacred profession 
and his vows. Ciro Anicchiorico unfortunately became, 
enamoured of a lady, his own townswoman. This wm 
the key to all his crimes. His~ passion was too impctuou* 
to be concealed, and his towi^Sblk talked fightly of him t 
a young man of tiie pl&oe» a sohoolfcUow, and once a 
friend, met with more fovour in the e3[es of the hidy than 
the priest could hope for. Ciro saw evidences of thb one* 
day. He lushed out of the house, and providing iumaelf 
with a gun, lurked behind a waU until his nvaJ should 
approa^ The young man came, but never went from 
the Iktal spot. Ciro, who was even thra n good n^rku* 
man, shpt nim dead, and slunk away fancying to esoapn^ 
discovery. Some rumours, however. Fere ffpon raised 
Inr the Motolesi, the family of the priesfs victim. Ciro*a 
thirst for vengeance was not satisfied with one murder} 
he had \owed to exterminate the whole fii^nily of the 
Motolcfi. .Their murmured suiqudf^is perhajw hastened 
their fiite; and one aAcr the other every individual of 
that house, save one, had disappeared firom the little tomJik 
of GrottagUe. (The udividual who escaped lived AvX 
up in his house ror several years, without ever daring to 
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p oat, and the unhappy being, even fifteen years jiler 
be murder of his kindred, thought that a snare was laid 
for him 'whcn people come to tell him of the imprison, 
ment, and shortly after, of the death of his remorseless 
enemy ; and it was with great diffieuky that he was in- 
duced to quit his retreat) 

When he had gratified his revenge, and found that the 
tardy Justice of his country was about to proceed against 
him, he fled fltmi his native town. Whether he became 
a brigand then, does not appear; but he shortly after 
played the part of a hero, for on learning that the govern- 
ment, ever injudicious and tyrannical, had thrown his in- 
nocent brothers into prison, " he flew,'* he said, ** on the 
wings of fraternal love*' to effect their relea^, and pre- 
eented himself to the extraordinary judiciary commission 
of Apulia sitting at TranL The innocence of his brothers 
was made evident, and they were released, but all the in- 
ffenuity and eloquence of the abb^ (for he had attained 
UuLt sacerdotal grade) could not save himself. Capital 
punishment, however, was tlien rare in the kingdom of 
Naples, and convicted and manifbld murderer as he was, 
he was oidy sentenced to the galleys for fifteen years. 
For four years he was confined m the most horrid dun- 
geons, never being sent to the place appointed for his 
transportation,' though he several times petitioned for 
that removal, which would have enabled him to breathe 
ftesh air at least fbr a certain number of hours each day. 
It would be too horrible to reflect on the workings of a 
mind like hb, in darkness and utter solitude — in a very 
hell ! firom i^hich, as niight be ejcpected, he caxne out a 
fiend indeed ! 

At the expiration of the fourth year of his dreadful 
confinement he contrived to escape. But wblther could 
he go without fVicnds or money? The government of his 
coimtry had now passed into Uic hands of the French, 
who exercised it with more energy than the old Bour- 
bons. But the provinces, as I have already explained, 
were crverrun bv desperate men, in whom, for a long 
time, weto confounded the characters of brigands and 
jSolitical partisans. TTie Abate Ciro, therefore, went and 
joined one of the mbst notorious of these bands, whicb 
soon acknowledged him as their cMcf, and grew in num- 
bers and prospered under his giridance and fostering ta- 
lentk. Under other circumstances he might have been 
acn excellent s(^dier — he turned out a most accomplished 
bandit Not one of the band ooitld fire his rifle with so 
sure an aim, or mount his heme like the priest Don Ciro. 
In the co«i^ of 1^ vagabond and hard lift, being obliged 
to hide for seasoils in ue most horrible holes of the rocks 
or depths of the forest, and not unfrequcntly suffering the 
wttnt of the merest necessaries fbr human sustenance, he 
acquired a strength of constitution, a resoluteness 6f pur- 
pose, and an adroitness and cunning the most remarkable, 
even among men whose modes of life, of necessity, con- 
firmed and strengthened the same qualities. 

One of his first exploits, after escaping firom the dun- 
gpons of Lecce, was to penetrate with his satellites into 
eno of the first houses of the little town of Martano, 
where, after having oflfered violence to the person of its 
mistress, he murdered her, and all her people, and de- 
camped with a large sum of ready money. This deed 
•WHS fbllowed if p by numerous crimes of the like nature, 
until what with truth, and a little natural exaggeration, 
the amount of dcKnqucncies was most fearful, and no 
thing was heard of but Ciro Anocchiorico. This was so 
much the case, that some years after, when he thought 
it expedient to send in a justification of his conduct, he 
said that, " whatever robbery, whatever murder, whatever 
assassination was committed on the face of the earth, was 
mstantly attributed to the Abate Anacchiarico.** 

The extent of this reputation could not but be danger- 
ous to him — ^yet he continued, year after year, to elude 
every pursuit, and to baffle the many hundreds of soldiers 
thtft were occasionally sent against him. He was always 
well mounted. A retreat of thirty or forty miles in a 
^y, vras as nothing to him — and even when confidential 
spies had revealed the place of his concealment but a few 
keura before, and his pnrstiers came upon him with the 
fbU confidence that they should take him at last, his skill 
and activity always served him at need, and he escaped. 



inform him of it and render them obnoxioiifl to his Moody 
revenge. 

Meanwhile, a robber by profession — an unholy wizard 
in the imagination of other men — a devil in reality, 
Don Ciro never wholly relinquished his sacerdotal 
character; on the contrary, he would frequently perfi>rm 
its fuNctioaB, oelebrating the mass and other solemn 
rites to the banditti — who are generally found in Italy 
to have a strong relish for .religion, such as it is, and 
who will send a knife into your bosom while a crucifix 
and a reliquary repose upon their own. Further to 
strengthen the anomaly of his position as a priest, be 
was accustomed to declare the whole catholic priesthood 
rogues without faith ; and he afit»cted himself o very 
libertine character, addicting himself in a particular 
manner, to the perusal of indecent French songs, a 
whole collection of which was once found in bis port, 
folio. Aforeover, his passion for one woman generalised 
itself; and besides its accidental gratification, be had, 
at the period of his power, niistresses in all the towns 
of the province. 

The other bands of banditti, compared with this 
priest-robber's, were angels of mercy. Yet in the course 
of perpetrating the most ruthless crimes, Don Ciro 
would sometimes indulge in whims to which he tried to 
give an air of generosity. General D'Ottavio,a Corsican 
in the service of Murat, had long been pursuing him 
with a thousand men. . One day Ciro, whose audacity 
was frequently quite romantic, armed at all points, sur- 
prised tne general, unarmed and alooe, wslking in his 
own garden. He discovered himself— pronouooed his 
dreaded name, and remarked, that the life of the 
general, who sought hia hfe, was in his hands. ^ But," 
said he, ** I will pardon you this time, although 1 shaU 
cease to be so indulgent i^ yen continue to hunt me 
about with so much lury I" Thus saying he leaped over 
the garden wall and disappeared* 

When King Ferdinand was restored to his states on 
the continental side of the Faro by the gteat political 
game of Europe, in which he had been about as neutral 
as a marker in whist, he recalled, as 1 have already 
mentioned, sueh as had been fumruBciti fbr political 
opinions. There were many robbers in this number, 
but Ciro Anacchiarico's crimes were of too deep a die. 
Yet this bold villain did not fear to present himself to 
the public authorities at Leoce, claiming his majesty's 
amnesty. The magistrates gave him « safe conduct to 
the city of Bari, where he was to reside, under the eye 
of the police, lor the present* He pretended afterwards 
that he felt remorse and repentance at this time, and 
even entertained a serious idea of shutting himself op 
in the college ef the missionaries, and passing the rest 
of his days in fasting and prayers. /*I was on the 
point,'* said be in his justification, ^of ifbllowing up my 
noble resolution, when the thunderbolt burst up<m my 
head (aiUareke itUeti (e tcroBcio ddvioUntianmoftUmine: 
che ft jecgiteMi nU mio capo,) 1 have not force enough 
to express to you, how my heart was rent, or the de- 
plorablo state which I miserably sank into, when I was 
secretly informed by a faithful friend, that my arrest 
was ordered on the cruel accusation of having infringed 
the royat mandate. I vanished like lightning from 
Bari; 1 went to the eapital toobtdn redreto, and to dis- 
cover once more the black conspiracy against me. All 
was vain. The hopes I bad cherished disappeared ; and 
while perplexed as to the steps I ought to take, the 
power of my relentless persecutors prevailed. At last 
I left the capital, and guided only by that fortitude and 
constancy so necessary in my misfbrtunes, I betook 
myself to my old haunts in the solitude of the forests, 
and recommenced a savage and wrotefaed llfo.*' 

This was at the end of 1815 : towards the tormina- 
tion of the following year, Don Ciro, having well em- 
ployed the intervening time, and now taking the alarm 
at the adoption of vigorous meiisures by the govern, 
ment to put down the brigands, conceived tlie bold idea 
of uniting all the various bands of robbers and outlaws, 
of whatever faction or denomination, to oppose the 
march of the king's troops with all the forces they could 



able to extricate himself fVom the most imminent dan- 
g«rs, aoquffed for him, among the people, the valuable 
reputation of a necromancer, upon whom ordinidry means 
of atthek had no power ; and Ciro, becoming aware of 
this, neglected nothing which could con&rm the Idea, 
and increase the sort St spdl it produced upon th^ igno- 
rant, superstitious peasants. The country pedple, indeed. 
Boon carried their fbars so fkr, that thev dared not exe- 
erate, or even blame Don Ciro in his aneence, so fimdy 
v^cre thei^ persuaded that his demon would immediately 



This singular good fortune, or rather talent, of being muster, and otherwise to assert henceforward one oom- 



mon cause. 

The Vardareiin, the most conspicuous of the robbers, 
were then enjovin^ the honours of their royal capitula- 
tion and were in tne king^s pay; but Ciro knew there 
were grounds of fear and diiKatis^ction existing among 
them, and hoped to induce the naJ*t o turn out" again. 
He therefore invited them, witWhe chiefs of otJior 
bands, to a personal conforeoce, in order, in the first 
place, to treat of the measures to be pursued against 
General Church, who was coming into their provinces 




at ibe head of the king's troops : and these worthies 
accordingly, two different interviews, the first 
end of 1816, in a little deserted chapel, where Don Ciii 
celebrated mass befbrehe began the conference, and Ue 
second in the month of March or Aprit 1817,iDt&ra 
between S. Eramo and Giqja. Gaetano VardueDi H 
fared as to the propriety of a junctieB. He repreteiU(I 
that it would be well to act in concert, bat still Npuiti. 
ly, and that they ought bv all means to avoid « |eaeni 
insurrection, of which they might easily beceme the 
victims. ^' As long," said he, ** as our baadi tie not 
ounieroos, government will be deceived, and make m 
upon us feebly, as it does now ; but as soon at we fin 
ourselves into a more important body, it will be finc^ 
to send an army against us.** It appeared, that tk 
Vardarelli, though dissatisfied, were inehoed to viit 
events ; and their advice, or nou<-adhesion, orenet Du 
Ciro's grand plan. 

But still bolder and more comprehensive wu Iheocit 
project of tliis extraordinary roan. Seeing the eoutit 
overrun by sects and secret societies, which, iDdotk 
names of Carbonari, dtc, aimed at political dnn|e^ 
difierioff in quality, but all equal in absurdity, 9xd m 
of whi<»i exercised vengeance too horriUs and ritettoe 
disgusting or ridiculous to meotioo^-^he fancied Ik, 
^jr placing himself at the head of one of these, be eodj 
not only gratify his passion fbr plunder and revenge,ls 
oltiQiately erect himself into the chief of a woMleftt 
republic, whose influences were to be Mt, not m 
Naples or Italy alone, but over the whole extent d 
Eun^, whose monarches whether consdtotiaDtlflriV 
soluto, were all to sink under the dagger efhitvotani 
Ciro Anacchiarico does* not appear to bate crated 
either, but to have united two of these«niyslenoai» 
cieties of cut*throats, who had assumed the Mmei, tin 
one of ^ I Patrioti Europei," (The European Patriotic 
the other of' '1 Decisi," (The Decided or ReeolDte.) if 
the affiliation I have beard traced be correct, tbaeiecd 
both rose out of the Carbonari; and the modenleud 
respectable iDen*->and there, were many and nasy 
thousands socb-^>f that secret society, ooght to inn 
paused and shuddered when they saw how easily tbar 
conduct might be imitated and perverted, and to wist 
horrors secret societies might be turned. Tbeae i» 
ciatioBS of the '*PatrioU" and the *« Decided" ineieaM 
rapidly, from the weakness of the govemment in »- 
glecting, at. first, to punish the guilty, and Iron tfat 
notorious corruption of the inferior government offion 
and k>wer clergy. It was fonnd that priests were ti- 
tached to all their camps and ramificatkxiB. Bnido 
our robber.priest, Don Ciro, whose supenor ttleot iri 
remorseless mode of proceeding soon pat him at 1^ 
liead of the whole, the arcb>prieet Cirino CiciOcN <^ 
Cacamola, Vergine, of Coregliano, and Leg^eri, Sti 
important situations in the sect. The areh-pneet Zeiin 
of Valsano, particularly distinguished himself, and i 
his native town, and on Christmas eve, ho renescd i 
scene of tlie middle ages, — he celebrated the nudnif^ 
mass, armed from head to foot ! 

As soon as these bands ^compared to wbom tb 
avowed brigands had hitherto been moderste and deco- 
rous ussociatione) had acquired some strength, they mt 
detachments into nearly every town and TiBafe d 
Apulia. Supported by a larger troop in the neigfaboo^ 
hood, they soon became the despotic masters of lolitaiy 
or insulated places. A horde of twenty or thirty/ 
these ruffians, who pretended a more peculiar iospin^ 
of republicanism and secret societyship, overraA the 
country, dis^ised and masked asponchiiiello0,cominiij 
ting atrocities, in more ways than one, too niii»toni 
and loathsome to bear repeating. 

The most horrid crime perpetrated by the priest Di» 
Ciro was under this disguise of the national bof«>- 
There was a beautiful woman in a remote villag«« * 
whom he had become passionately enaoioorcd (aiUrk" 
liishion), bbt whom neither his preeents, his proniA 
nor his threats, could seduce, it was carnittl W^ 
and on a certain evening she and her reltliflW <^ 
friends wore enjoying tlie pleasures of a dance iw' 
feast. Don Ciro and several of his more **P**f[*jr 
herents came to the house, disguised as Punchuw'* 
At that seaaoR of madness, every bouse, wbeie ib ^ 
tertainment is going on,l8ope«t *o**.*^ slldiei>«2| 
bourhood are masking and mummiogjt isof ooim««* 
easy, nor is it attempted, to dietingoish wbothe tbw^ 
ing guests may be, Don Ciro proved hionelf jw ^ 
ceptable one bv bringing a plentiful »«PP*y " "tJJ. 
wine, in which he and his comrades pMg^ *J* .**Jl 
pany, and drank bnnditiM, or rhymed toasts, of w"*^ 
face^ousoess. 
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They then joiued the dance, the dUgnbed priest se- 
lecting the happy and unsuspecting -object of his pas- 
sion, (or Tiis partner. After numerous tarantellas, which, 
of ail the dances I have seen, are the roost calculated 
to irritate voluptuousness, the party sat down to an 
abundant supper, the ounch-robber-prtest still occupying 
the ear of the beautiful j»aesaiM, and only detaching his 
attention from her to make the party drink. As for 
himself ^^ merely touched the wine with his lips, and 
so remained perfectly sober, whilst all the rest of the 
men were fiwt approaching intoxication. 

At whftt he considered an opportune moment, he 
quitted his punchineUo squeak, resumed his natural 
voice, madft himself known to the wotnan, and again 
pleaded bis passion. The poor creature was as averse 
as ever. He then rose, beckoned to his companions, 
and wishing the festive party good night, left the 
house — which, in half an hour, was wrapped in flames. 
And so woU laid were the robber's matches, and so 
drunk and stupified the reveUing peasants, whose wine 
had been cirugged, that they all perished in the con- 
flagration. Ihm (^to himself^ when in prison, and in 
the power of General Church, firom which be knew there 
was no escape, related this atrocious exploit, nor did the 
near prospect of death induce him to make a single ex- 
pression of remorse He dwelt on the beauty of his 
victim, and bis still existing mortification at his not 
having obtained her love, boasting that be had not oflen 
been so disappointed. 

In places where open force could not be ei^ployed, the 
most daring disciples were sent in secresy to watcb the 
moment to execute the sentences of death pronounced in 
the mysterious society. ^ la this manner, the sectary 
Perone plunged his knifb into the bowels of an old man 
of seventy — the respectable Dell* Aglio, of Francavilla, 
and adarwards massacred his wife and servant, having 
introduced himself into tlieir house, under pretence of 
delivering a letter ; and in the same manner, the Justice 
of Peace of Luogo Rotondo and his wifb were assas- 
sinated in their own garden. 

These bloody sectaries would not suffer neutrality: 
it was absolutely necessary to join them, or to live ex- 
posed to their vengeance, which appeared to be inevita- 
ble. The society would pass a socret sentence of death, 
and proceed at once to its execution, or, if necessary, an 
individual would take the office upon himself, and wait 
days and nights, until be could strike the blow. The 
old man of toe mountains seemed risen from the grave — 
the ApuUan sectaries were as sanguinary and unerring 
as his tremendous satellites had been. 

They did not invite the support of the rich proprietors 
and persons of distinction, against whom their hostilities 
were to be directed ; but they unhappily found partisans 
aaK>ng the less wealthy ; and some few of the inferior 
gentry, who were jealous of the high nobility, also joined 
them. l*hese men would probably have blushed at the idea 
of becoming brigands,yet could there be a more detestable 
species of briganda^ thau what was revealed to them 
by Don Ciro and his associates 7 Even allowing that 
parts of his plan were not divulged to the more respecta- 
ble of his sectaries, (who, in the long run, must have 
boon the victims of the more villanous,) yet what sym- 
pathy can be inspired by the political aspirations of men 
who could ally tbemselvos with known robbers and 
murderers, like A nicchiarico and his gang ? The govern, 
ment, instead of summoning the opulent proprietors to 
its assistance, offended and disgusted them by distrust. 
A meeting at the fair of Galantina, to deliberate on the 
means of checking the disorders, was cried down, and 
treated at Naples as a revolutionary proceeding. In 
extenuation, however, of this seeming imprudenoe of 
govemsoent it must be mentioned, that many of these 
gentlemen or noblemen, resident on their estates in the 
provinces, were themselves members of secret societies, 
which had all a political scope; they were not Patriot! 
Europei, or Decisi, but they were Carbonari : — this I, 
being in the country, both liefbre and after tho events 
under discussion, know very well — the Neapolitan go- 
vernment also knew it, and they could hardly draw a 
line between the sects, the objects of all of which, as 
already mentioned, were revolutionary, and they feared 
all the secret societies alike. In the winter of 1816-17, 
I saw, partly accidentally, and partly throojgh circnm- 
stances which I did not seek, but which U would be 
dishonourable to disclose, a re-union of these gentle- 
men. Some were provincial nobility, some noblemen 
from Naples, who only occasionally resided on their 
estates^ soms were substantial farmers. The hour of 
rendezvous was midnight — the house selected a solitary 
one, and the members of the club oaroe singly, or in 



parties of two or three each, on horseback, and without 
any attendants. This appearance of mystery and night- 
plotting, though sufficiently romantic, did not captivate 
me much, and younr as I was, I could not help feeling 
that the outward and visible showing of these regenera- 
tors or reformers was against them. As one of the 
uninitiated, I was not admitted to their deliberations; but 
I was informed thitt they all tended to the establishment 
of a constitutional government in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

When the Decisi became so formidable, these gentle- 
men, however, showed the purity of their intentions, by 
aiding the government to their utmost, as soon as more 
energy was shovm, and by co-operating with General 
Church, with whom many individuals of this class 
served both as officers and private volunteers. 

But at the same time, Grsneral Pastore, commandant 
of these provinces, and the Marquis Predicatella, Intend- 
ant of Lecce, inflamed party spirit by imitating the sys- 
tem of Canosat'" and setting up private societies to work 
against private societies : the national ffuard, under their 
orders, suffered itself to be partly seduced by the Pa- 
trioti and Decisi sectaries, and a number of soldiers and 
some officers of the Crown battalion of reserve were 
similarly corrupted. 

The number of these daring sectaries hod arrived at 
its greatest height in the month of December 1817, or 
of January 1818. At this oeriod they were estimated at 
20,000 men ! The mass of them lived at home« in ap- 
parent tranquillity, on the produce of their professions ; 
but they were not the less active in committing unheard, 
of crimes, as their detection was the more difficult Per- 
sons have been known, when in the power, and under 
the daggers of these ruffians, to sign contracts for the 
sale of their houses or lands, the objects of the cupidity 
of these desperadoes; the contracts were executed in all 
the fi>rms of the law, and acknowledgments were given 
by the unfortunate ownsrs for sums which they had 
never received. 

The sittings of these societies were, at first, in the 
night, like the more respectable re-union I have men- 
tioned, and were carefully guarded by sentinels ; their 
military exercises took place in. solitary houses, or sup- 
pressed and deserted convents ; but taking courage by 
degrees, they were afterwards seen performing their 
evolutions by day, and in tho open air. Most of. them 
had fire-arms : all had poniards. They also began to 
organise a corps of cavalry. 

The patent of this society sufficiently explained its 
objects. It was an oblong, square paper, or parchment. 
Two of the angles were ornamented with a skull, over 
one of which was inscribed ^ Sadn«u^'' and the word 
'» Death" over the other. The opposite angles had 
cross-bon^ with the inscriptions *• Terror* ' and *• Mourn- 
ing.*' On the top of the patent were the fasces and the 
cap of liberty, planted upon a death*s head, and sup- 
ported by two axes. At the bottom was a thunderbolt 
darting from a cloud, and shivering the royal crowns 
and the papal tianu Stripes of yetHow, reJ, and blue, 
tho tri-coloor of the society, surrounded the patent. The 
words of the patent were these : 

•' The Salentine Decision. 

Health. 
NO. Grand Masons. 

*'The Decision of Jupiter the Thunderer hopes to 
make war against the tyrants of the Universe, &c** 
{The$e words qf which ovly the iniHaU were givem^ were 
writUn in blood, as were several other farU ^ the doeu- 
tnent,^ 

** The mortal is a Brother Decided. N«.— , be- 
longing to the Decision of Jupiter the Thunderer, 
spread over the &ce of the earth, by his decision, has 
had the pleasure of belonging to this Salentine Aepub- 



* The life of ibis mad parctsan and plof ter, the prince of Canosa, 
wooM be as amiisinK as that of any eonsplrator or brtgand chief. 
He waa the oioai fanaUc of royaflsta, and fancind be ecHild put 
dowv ibe Carbonari, or altra-liberaJa, by mteam of the aocleiy of ibe 
Caldacari, or ultra-Bourbonials. Blood and pionder were notblaf in 
his eye*, provided tboy woTked for the klof and the holy Adth. 
Yet be wes a oooeeieatkHw man, tboroofbly convinced of Uie 
McredBcas uf bis caUInc-^ poet with considerable satirical power ; 
gentlenianly. and loieraMy amiable in private society, aDd,9l[e tbe 
exdey of Algiers, very fond nf oloeki and watcbes. Among my 
nHDloi«oences I caneoontan eveoinf pasrad in tbe same c^nvergm- 
zieiM witb bim, and several SMettefi wttb tbe faswus Cardinal 
aolfis who was a very dtflbreat cbaracieri with aotbinff of tbe 
lanaUc or madman about him. Indeed. I could ahnoet s»y of bim 
what Lor J Byrun did sLAli Fasba, of Josnnina, that be was on4> 
of tbe meet nniabSe, fflMesianly oid gestfemsn 1 ever met. Cai^ 
dinal Eullb was, however, no more an AU Pasba than a Canose. Tbb 
venerable prince of tbe Roman ehurcb was very gallant, and mucb 
pleased with tbe Bocieiy of ladies, whom, moreover, be seemed lo 
""" " ' " tbe art of pleasing. 



lican Decision. We invite, therefore, all philanthropic 
societies to ]end their strong arm to the saYne, and to 
assist him in his wants, he having come to the Decision, 
that he will obtain Liberty or Death. Dated this day, 
the of , Ac" 

Here followed three signauires written in blood. 

Ist Of the Grand Master, with four points after it, 
which indicated his power of passing sentence of death.* 

3d. Of the Second Decided. 

3d. Of the Register of tlie Dead, whose functions did 
not relate to tbe deceased members of the society, but to 
the victims they immolated, and of whom they kept a 
register apart, on the margin of which were found 
blasphemies and most infernal projects. 

The excesses of such a society, directed by such a 
man or monster, as Giro Aniechiarioo, may be easily 
conceived. But they were now drawing to their close. 
General ChurSh, armed with tbe royal Alter-Ego, or 
with fhH and unlimited power, was sent into these dis- 
tracted provisoes, where his energetic and prudent 
oonduct cannot be toa much praised. He croMed the 
river OftnCo in the Apulian plain with 1200 men, 
chie^ of the foreign regiments in the Neapolitan ser- 
vice, HNsned by himself; among them were some com- 
panies of cavalry. He could depend upon this force, 
which warn he the greater part composed of Germans, 
Swiss, MoMdesi and Albanians. The soldiery already 
in the eauitry wiere only to be depended upon, after 
they had wttnessed the firm determination with wliich 
the general set about his daty« sad afler the factions 
indtvidoals, oontamlnated by the ssctaries, had been 
weeded out* Tbe same was the ease with the militia. 

Ebieonrsged by the example set them by the dukes 
of San Omreo and Moiite Jasi, and others of the 
nobility and wealthy proprietors, several individuals 
even orthe lowest dass, fbmished infbnnation eonoem- 
ing Don Giro and his sectaries, and joined heart and 
hand in the measures for their extermination. Tbe 
(bar of not being' supported had hitherto prevented 
these honest men from acting ; but still the greater part 
of the inferior order were shy and silent, maintaining a 
line of conduct which indioited Aai they would not 
hesitate to declare for the sectaries, if the latter should 
succeed against General Chnreh. This was particularly 
observed m the neighbourhood of Taraato, at Grotta- 
glie, San Manano, Martina, and Francavilla, the usual 
haunts of Don Cire Anicehiarico and his friends. When 
General Ohurch first visited these places, the inhabitants 
looked on in gloomy silence, and no person saJoted him ; 
a poor old monk was tbe only person who bowed to him. 

The bandits and the banisbod were sumnsonod for the 
last time before the royal eominissSon at Leccct Don 



* Tbey rtaogbiered with method and solemnity, or at leasts tboy 
were enjoined so to do by tbeir Institutions. As soon as. tbe secta- 
ries empki^ed on this service found it convenient to e'fl^l their 
porpose, at tbe signal of tbe first btaat of a trumpet they unt6eatb«l 
tbeir daggers; iIm^ alssed ibeei at tbelr victim at tbe second bissi ; 
at tbe tliird tbey gradually approached tbeir weapon* to bis breast ; 
and at the iburtb, '* with real enthusiasm,** to use tbeir cannibal 
iangitnffe, tbey plnnged them into his body ! These four blasts were 

Satboliaed by the four doia after tbe Grand Master's nan»e. When 
e Deci«l wrote lo anv one, not of tbe order, to extort contribu- 
tions, or to command him to do any thing— if" these four points 
were on (he paper, it was known that the person tb^ addressed 
was condeaMMd to death, in ease of disobedie n ce, h Ibe points 
were not inserted, be wss tbreatesed witb milder punishment, sucb 
as laying waste bis fields, or boming his house. 

tTbe execrable excesses o^tbe secret societies hsd spread in the 
neighbourhood of Leooei whteb is a laise and fine city. A number 
of respeetsble young men were invaJed by tbe spirit of mysticism, 
and siuldenly becama fanatic and bloody-minded. The madness 
thst prevailed was almost unsccounUMe. At GalllpoU, tbe great 
oH-msrt, wbicb to about twenty-l|ve miles from tbe tM.y of Lecce, 
several young asen, witb nearly all of whom I bad been acquainted, 
surprised a towamaa in tbe olive groves aeir to the beautiftil vil- 
lage of the PIsclotii, where tbe Gallipolitans have their country 
hMses, and murdered Mm In coM blood, after tbe Aubloo of /i*«(W. 
iU K^rw^nxkA I D§ei0i. Bacboftberoboried as|Utttoln tbebody 
of tbe selected victim, whom tbey left dead and horribly mangled. 
Tbey repaired by night and burned the body with dry branches and 
tirigs of the oHve trees, bat they were Hiooovf red st their infernal 
woric, and shortly after arrested and broa^ to trial. Itiey were 
aU very young mea— some ef tliem mt-re stripUsgs. One wss the 
son of an old bn>ker and English intrrpreter* to wbom I had .had 
sundry opportunities of b^ng scrtlceaMe, and who in return had 
frequently sent tbto very youth (o be my guide and comnsaion 
Uiroqgb tbe cottntry. I M slwaya fmxm mm honest and kind* 
beasted, very inteltiffent, and quiet, even to meekness in his man. 
ners. A brotberof bis, wtio eras also a great deal with me, and 
also, to all appearance, a SMWt amiable yonng man, did Indeed rather 
alarm roe one day when a rufiian of Oalllpoli, a ralantuomo, and 
one In power, thought proper to insuhme, for be deliberately ofi^ed 
Id tabe upon MmeMf the office of a Callam Beg, and to quiet tbe 
bully by a thrust in tbe dark. But this was an ebullition of gratllsde 
forme! 

When bto son was in prison, tbe poor (M fbthrr, who was ibea 
past bitf eigbtietb year, wrote in me at Naples to b g. If I bad any 
AcqaafaHaoca or Interest with persons about tbe Court, to make an 
appUcatkm la fevooroftbeyootbfnl murderer. Ibadiot,andibould 
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Ciro Fcnt in his justi&Mition, (a most rejnarkable com- 
position, with cousiUorablc eloquence ajid infrentiil v, and 
more impudence than oan enter our conceptionH ;) but 
knowin? his pardon to bo ho])cIe8s, iastcad of presenting 
himselfin person, ho prepared to defend hiinsclf by his 
sectaries and arms. 

General Church then wm6e his inilitary ^Uposttidis. 
He divided his troops into moveable columns, and placed 
garrisons upon some points where th6y were absolutely 
required, either from their commanding the vast plains 
of the country, or because they wore strong enough to 
serve as places of retreat for tiio brigands. The move- 
able columns all operated towards a common centre, by 
gradually contracting tb6 circle which embraced the 
towns 01 Grottaglio, S^n Marzano, and Francavilla. 
Other columns ofreserve accompanied the general, who 
proceeded, with the rapidity of ilghtning, whecever Uie 
spies had traces of Ciro Anidckiarioa ■ . 

At first, confident in hi» xesovroos^ taateiial and 
moral, the brigand-prieet set » price on the fadad of the 
bold Englishman, but the general** proceodmge soon un* 
deceived hiiOi and be was beard to-raurroor^ wMlo bitiog 
hts thumb in token <tf nge tmd diaappoioitmont, '^ This 
is a difi^rent sort of man from those choy bate hHherto 
8ei>t agaitist me I I. have ibded many & |riikerat-»*Fpdnoh, 
Italian, mod N^apobtasi, but tliis one- will ettd by making 
a fodi of roe !" - ; . 

He begtn to pec ceivo that Ma reaoonoea fcooawa day 
by day weaker and Weaker; bii credit with tb# people 
ci the .country waa no bngcr what it bad been^ his 
preiiige Was oelipaed to their eyea^ and he bad fo dread 
that those who ware aliUfilithfal to hiai, wioold suon fall 
fVoro his side. If be coOld, he ' wOnld then hava escaped 
from the eoantry wlmtb bad eo long trembled at his 
name. He privately reached the f>ort of Briudisi, where 
he attempted to embark; but the captain of the veesel 
recognised him, and deinan4ed 2fW ducats aM th# price 
of busai^yi not having them about bim to give,, be 
wrote to bis If ieods, who refoaed to advance the eum. 

Preeeed and sttrrouocled niore and more closely, pent 
iu tbo arenat tied to the stohe^ Don Ciro resolved to risk 
a general rising of sucb of hb alliea us continued des- 
perate, and a pitched WUle with the royal troops. He 
fixed the 27 tb of Febraary 1818 for tbia imrpose, and 
appointed the place of rendeavoue under the waUs of San 
Marzano, but hie final catastrophe preceded that date. 

Ciro Anicchiacico set out £rom Orottaglio on the fl&th 
of January 1818, with forty borsemeu and ten foot. At 
two o*clock in the ailernoon he fell in with a detach, 
ment of General Churches €a?alry« commanded by Cap- 
tain Moutorj, who charged him, and drove him as lar 
as Noviera, a farm at the foot of the bill of San Marzano. 
Ciro there made a short stand* and then retreated up to 
the town itself in tolerably good order* 

Captain Montorj followed and attempted to enter by 
the Btcep and narrow path which wound ap to the town; 
but Ciro and hb adherents of San Marzano repulsed him. 
The officer tlien turned the hill in order to scale it on Uic 
side of Mandnna^ but there too he was received by a 
shower of bills. He observed, however, that these vrerc 
the same men w\yo hod repulsed him in the former at- 
tempt and liad followed his movements, and hence con- 
cluded tliey were not sufficiently numerous to defend all 
the points at once, and tlmt he shptild gain his object by 
deceiving them. Concealing himself behind one of the 
garden walls, he drew the robbers* attention by firing a 
carbine or two in that direction, and then he suddenly 
appeared in tbo op{>oeii6 dlroction followed by most of 
his men. llie stratagem succeeded : Montorj entered 
San Marzaho, and tlio panic-struck fbllowers of Ciro dis- 
persed. The great object was to secure Ciro; but be waa 
not to bo fbnnd : he had made another (perhaps the bun* 
dredth) of his wonderful escapes, and was safe in the 
open country before, the in^try of a moveable column 
arrived, which it did immediately after his flight fW)m 
the town. 

Au instant censns was taken of San Marzano, the 
mayor of which suggested to Major Bianohi, the com* 
mander of the column, a method of diseoverinff the de- 
linqucnts. Every houae was searched, imd the guilty 
were recognised by the smell or the blackness of thear 
hands, a proof of their haytn|^ rceently hanctted fire-arms 



and powder. Vito Serio, tlie brothers Ffancesca and An- 
gclo Vito Lcccc, Uaffaelle Zaccharia, and Pictro Bar- 
buzzi were arrested, and all executed oh the 3d of Febru- 
ary at Francavilla. Their heads were placed in fVont of 
the church of Son Marzano. This church was Mown 
down by a hurricane some montlis af\er, and the heads 
were buried beneath its ruins. Major Bianclii also took 
the black standard, and the insignia and decorations of 
Don Ciro, which General Church fbrwarded to Naples, 
where they were presented to tlie king by Prince Nu^ 
gent, the captain-generaL 



Major Bianchi, following up his advantages, proceeded ^approaches to his tower from sunrise to sunset, imbe 



the next day to Francavilla. Here he found the inhabit 
ants in tlie greatest fermentation, determined to break 
open the prisons and release those confined in them. 
,flaving Btecrtained who were the ringleaders, he lost not 
Fa moment in causing them to ^ seized in their houses. 
His Vens-d'annes patrolled the streets with orders to lay 
iian£ oh every individual they might meet bearing 
arms. He thus terrified the towns-people and quelled 
the tuiiult. 

General Churclt then ariived in person': the troops con- 
ceiftrated on Francavilla, where a military commission 
was established to try the outlaws. Don Ciro had now 
been missing for six or seven days; not a word had been 
hoard of him since his escape from San Marzano, but the 
general fimcjring be could not be far q0^ and that he was 
still in intimate correspondence with some individuals in 
that town, threatened it with plunder and destruction, 
unlesr its inhabitants enabled him to secure the person 
of the robber-priest within eight da^s* Trembling for 
their houses and property, the militia of San Marzano 
then undertook to pui^sue Don Ciro, and on the 6th of 
February they beset him in the maMseria (or farm house) 
of Scaserba, not above ten miles firom General Church*s 
quarters at Francavilla. 

The masscrie in Apulia and the provinces of Bari, 
Otranto, and Taranto, are all built on the some platband 
arc very capable of defence. Tlie word is not rendered 
by ^ &rm-house,** which g^ves but an inadequate idea of 
the masseria. They date from the period when the in- 
cor^ons of the Turks and pirates were apprehended, and 
when the country people shut themselves up in their 
strongholds with their cattle and most valuable cfiTects, in 
order to secure themselves from attack. A square wall of 
enclosure, sufllcicntly high ai^d solid, generally surrounds 
the dwelling-house, built against one side, and contain- 
ing three or four large habitable rooms, and sometimes 
a small. chapeL The vast stable, granaries, and out- 
houses, within the walls, form a right angle with this 
dwellipg-house, but withcrut touching it In the midst 
of the enclosure^ at some distance from the surrounding 
walls, rises a round or square tower of two stories, stand, 
ing quite alOne, The ascent to the upper story is citlier 
by stone steps, inserted in the tower, by a drawbridge, 
or by a ladder easily drawn up into the tower. This 
description will enable tlie reader to understand how 
Don Ciro could moke so long a resistance in the masse- 
ria of Scaserba. ^ * 

Ho had arrived at this lonely place y^iih some of his 
comrades worti out with fatigue, and' had thouglit he 
could venture to repose himtt^n there fbr a few hours. It 
was said that hq had previously provided Scaserba and 
many other lonely massprie ot* the district with arms, 
ammunition, and some provisions. Ho/was surprised at 
the sudden and hostile apparition of the militia of San 
Marzano, but not at lill ala3nned, maklYig sure be could cut 
his way through them whenever he chose. Had he rush- 
ed out at once, he might have done so. He coolly stayed 



have been a sleepless one for Don Ciro, thoogfa do it. 
tempt was made at storming his stronghold. 'IIm njon. 
ing dawn, however, afTorded him no comfort, for Ci|)Ujii 
Corel had aHivcd from Francavilla withadetachiHottf 
gens-d^armeij, (ind soon after Major Fianchi ciaie totbe 
field with olLcr reinforcements ! 

The sicp^e of Scaserba was now ibrmed by one bm- 
dred and Uiirty-two soldiers ; tlie militia, on whom liule 
dependence was placed, being stationed ui the mxxmi 
line, and at some distance. 

Don Ciro vigorously defended the outer walls tud the 



night he attempted to eaoape, but the neighing of hones 
made him suspect that soiiie cavalry had arrived, wltose 
pursuit it would be impossible to elude, and he m 
piquets all around the niasseria. He therefore i^tircd, 
alter having killed, with a pistol-shot, t voltigcnr iti. 
tioncd under the wall he hod attempted to wale. He 
again shut himself up In his tower, aud empk)yed him. 
self all nifflp^t in making cartridges. An afieroooo,ti« 
nights, and a whole day had been spent, and Don Ciro wit 
still master of tlie whole enclosure, and the outer wtSi 
of the masseria f At daybreak, the besiegers tried tt 
burst open the strong wooden gate of the outer wjD: 
Ciro and his men creeping f^om the tower and under the 
"wall by the gate, repulsod tJie as^ilants, killbg five tad 
N^ounding fourt^n of the '^oldiers. A barrel of oil wit 
theb rolled to the gate, in order to bum it The fintau 
who set fire to it was shot through the heart Bot iti 
iflamea communicated to ^ door, wbidi was soon acc» 
sib|e, and Don Ciro was obliged to retreat to hit tower. 
How long he might have kept Major Biahdii at bij, hid 
not a piece of artillery arrived, and bad he not forgottei 
an important part ot provision lor a siege, is oncertaiii 
but as the day advanced a four-pounder was brought to 
^c sp<^ and pointed agiainst the roof of the tower. Ilii 
little piece produced great effect The liles and bricb 
which fell, drove Don Ciro ironi the upper to the lovff 
fitory of the tower. The assailants, satisfied wiA th 
effects produced by (he fbur-pounder, wouM notappnich 
the tower; he bad nothing to do in the way of firing si 
iliem, t9 kce^ up his spirits; — at the same time, and in 
this horrid ^tate of inactivity or passivcness, he wis tor. 
mcnted with a burning thirst, for ho had forgotten lo 
provide hiinscli* with water — and he never oodd drink 
wine. 

At length, aflcr some deliberations with hit cob- 
panions, he demanded to speak with General Chardi, 
who he believed was in the neighbourhood ; then to the 
Duke of Monte Ja^i — (he seemed to have had the anoeDt 
knights' anxiety to surrender to none save people of dii- 
tinctioh;) — but that nobleman being also absent, he c(b> 
descended to capitulate with Major Bianchi. Oa tbor 
approach, he addressed the bcsiogeni, and threw tha 
some bread. Major Bianchi assured hiin that he Mi 
not be maltreated by the soldiery, of whom he hadkiOcd 
and wounded so many. He then lowered the ladder, dc> 
scended fVom the tower, and presented himself to the 
major and his troops; with the words ** Ecoomi, D(a 
Ciro,"~Hcrc am I, Don C5ro! 
, H js comrades then followed him. And bow many «fl« 
these desperate men, who had so long defended theo- 
^Ives againfit such a force? They were only threo--Vito 
di Cesare, Giovanni Palmicri, and Micbele Cappoh* 
' Their haflud^, their fkccs, their dress, were honWAj^ 
^med by powder and smoke, but there was no spp«'- 
aiicc of wotmds on their persons, and their countenanca, 
particularly that of their daring leader, were finn aad 
resohrte in the extreme. The first thing Don Ciro did 
after surrendering himself to the soldiers Wi«t to !*? 



where he was, and let them fbrm before the gate of the 

masseric. So strong waa his spell on the minds of these fth^m to give hunlvater to quench his consmninfr thiwt 
mwij that for a long lime they hesttated to approach iHe then delivered the key and desired them to HieralB 
Within range of his never erringf mudkef— the first that the people of the masseria, who had been k)ckodnp«J 
did 90, he shot dead from tth'e outer walls. Thfs delay, this white in the straw-magazinc. He declared that th^ 
however, cost hhn dear. The militia of San Mariano, -were ii^oeent, and as they came out of their phce » 
though not bnive, were this time in earnest, and having confinement he disff^ibutea money amooff tbein. Bi 

patiently suflfered himself to be search^ and b«»^ 



hardly havo utctl \X\Cl had. Tlicy wore hH condemned to the fal 

" \ wia« wut to itie port of Brindid 
a very icwpyciabte iduiaiion ia the 



leva for life, and my former frieod wia« wiH to itie port of Brindiai, 
where one of ins broihen held 



cuatoina. 

Thu fire that lie« hid In the hearts of iliese propic, under an oxte- 
npr of iodolfinca and apathy, la aaioniibing and fearful. A§ U)cy 
now are, tliey may be inHaHied fpr every cvit Were tbey l>ciiefited 
by education and good go<vt'rniii«ut for a few gcsuralioms tlM'y 
might bccomu a nation of heroes. 



Some noison was fbund upon hhn, which be »^^ 
would have taken in the tower had not his comiaa'*''* 
prevented him. . 

The besiegers and their captives now marched off w. 
Francavilla. Don Ciro conf ersed auictlr enough aB * 
way with Major Biandii, to whom be retted the frtso- 



sent information to Lieutenant Fonamorte, stationed at 
the ** Castelli,^* a position between Grotta^e and Fran, 
oavilla, that ofllicer hastened to the spot with fbrty men 
of rcgiilar troops. As ^is force came in sight on the 
edge of tlie plain, Don Ciro bit his thumb until it bled, 
for he understood that a vigorous attack was to be made, 
and retreat was now hopeless. He soon, however, re- 
covered his presence of mind, and locking up the poor | pal' circumstances of his moetextraordii^ry 1^ 
people of the masscrie in the straw-ma^^azine, and put. In prison he was equally calm. He dnly appetfcoto 
ting the key in his pocket, be retired with bis desperate be interested for tlie fate of some of hii partisiiis,ar ^ 
fol&wcrs to the tower. Having ascended to the upper ciii : he declared tluit they had been cempeOed bj hi 
story, thev drew in the ladder afbr llieni, and proceeded threats and their own fbars to ^ whatever thg^"^ 
to load all their guns, of which they had a good number, done, and he entreited that they mi]^t not be I*"*j{r 
It was now evening; the darkness of night soon sue- On being placed before the coirtSi of WWVprewWlJ 
cocded the brief tw^ilight of the south, l^t night nuist Ldevtenant-Colonel Guarmi, he addreawdaqieech to v» 
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ffieer, mistaking Urn Ibr Generftl Cbardi. Antony other 
trong arj^uments he used, was thi»-> 
** On the day that you, general, with the Duke at San 
lesareo and only a ww bbr»emen, reconnoitred Ghrotta- 
lie, I wws there, wHh several of' mine, coneealed behind 
ruined wall, doee %y the gate where you entered.' 1 
»vcred you with toy rifle, and I never missed my aim 
t tea umes that distance! Had not the IbdiAgs of 
lerey pi'evaiM in my bosom, general, instead of being 
ere to judge me, you would nave been in y<)ur grave. 
'buA. of this^ signer geaera!, and let me meet witii the 
icrcy I have sh^wn f* 

On beinfg in^med of his mistake, he insisted ota see. 
\g General Church; when thlh was itifosed him, he 
netly resigned himself to hls'fiite, drily saying, ^'Ho 
ipito^** (1 understand.) He did not pronounce onoUier 
ord. 

After sentence of death was passed^ a missionary in- 
oduoed himself, and ofiered him the consolations of 
iigion. Don Giro answered him widi a smile, ** Let us 
ave alone all this stuff and prating! we are of the same 
ade— don't let us laugh at one another!** 
On being asked by Captain Montorj, reporter of the 
ilitary commission whi(^ condemned him, how many 
trsons he had kHIed with his own hand, he carelessly 
iswered, •• Who can tell? — they may be between sixty 
id seventy." 

As he was led to execution, ^e recognised Lieutenant' 
onsmorte, the officer who had beeft the first to arrive at 

masserM, of Scaserba with his regular troops. Don 
iro had admired his readiness and courage, and said to 
m, ** If I were king, I would m«kke you a eaptain.** 
The streets of FranoeviHo, ihrongh which he passed, 
ere filled with people; even the house-tops were orowd- 

1 with spectators. They all preserved a gloomy silence. 
On his arrival at the place of execution, Don Ciro 
olked with a firm step to his fatal post He wished to 
t shot standing — but they ordered him to kneel. He 
d so, presenting his breast to the -soldiers. He was then 
k) that malefactors, like himself^^vere always shot with 
eir backs to the soldiers; ** It is aU the same,** he re- 
ied, with a smile, and then he turned his back. As he 
d so, he advised a prietft, who persisted in remaining 
lar to him, to withdraw, •• fbr,** said he, ** these fbllows 
e not all sach good shots as I have been- — they moy hit 
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Ho spoko no more — ^the signal was- given — ^the sol- 
5r8 fired at the kneeling priest-robber. Twenty^one 
lis took eu'ect — ^fi>ur in the head! Yet he still breathed 
d muttered in his throat; it required a twenty-second 
ot to put an end to him ! This fact was confirmed by 

the oifieers and soldiers present at hb exeeutidn. The 
ople, who had always attributed supernatural powers 
turn, were confirmed im their belief by thb tenacious- 
ss of life^ which was, indeed, little short 'of miraculous. 
ia soon as we perceived," said one of the soldiers veiy 
■iously, ■••that Don C^o was enchanted, we loaded his 

n musket with a silver ball, and- thi9 destroyed the 

Thtm kSl m 1818, after fifteen years of a most lawless 
S daiinfi^ -fh>m his jeaJonsy and first murder, Don Ciro 
liechianeOf of whotm liltle 'else remains to be said, 
re that his counienahce had AOthhig at all repulsive 
^ut it, but was, on Htc contrary, ratlier nald and agree- 
Ic ; that he was master of a verbose but most persuasive 
iquencc, though pedantic in hb style and over addicted 
c!a«sical alhi^iotts iftid inflated phrases — the general 
foots ofhu countrymen, the Neapolitaiis. 

The reader who has iMfen the dbstruetiohtyf tlicir head, 
ly feel some curioeity as to what befc! the body of the 
iguinary sect, the •• Decisi.** 

"Die day after the death t>f Den Citt>, teif of th^ most 
Fminal amon]^ them were led through tlie rtrects of 
ancaviUa to execution? two or three of them rccog- 
led at the windows the fiithcrs, the son*, the widows, 

relatives of those they had assassinated by tlie dc^i. 
>n of their horrid secret tribunal; and at4ed pardon of 
mi. But these were the only men among tJicm who 
IF expressed the least l^clino^ of repentanec. AU the 
lere w^re so liardoAed and &iaiieal, thnt tlicy gkmed 

Talher than regretted their crimes, and died with a 



there of some interest, a sort of journal was kept of 
every tiling material. During the' last lew days of our 
slay at Poii, tlie intercut we had taken in the country 
people about us, was superseded by one to wliich a con- 
sidcrahlfc degree of danger was joined. The banditti who 
had long Ihfcsted tlie road between Rome i^nd Naples, 
having been driven from tlieir towns of'Sonino, Frusi- 
none, and Ferentino, Partly by the Pope's edict, and 
partly hy the march or a body of two thousand of his 
holirtess^s troops agains( them, had fled up the country 
end token refuge in the wilds' \Vhich border tliat great 
valley of the Apennines, formed by the course of the 
Anio, and separating the Marsian hills from those on 
whose cd^e Tivoli and Palestrina arc situated. Tho 
highest point of this last ridge is the rockof Guadagnola, 
two hours walk from Poli. There one company of the 
banditti stationed itself, and Uieiice made excursions to 
our very gate?, 

" The number of the uihabitants of Poli decs not ex- 
ceed one thousand tlirce hundred ; they are a very quiet 
simple people. The town stands en a narrow ndge of 
dark rock, between two mountain rivulets. The stone it 
is built of is so Bkc the rock, that it looks as if it had 
grown out of it J and embosomed in thick woodj*, and 
overtopped by mountains, it sliows Hke a moun^p 
eagle's nest a^ one approaches it. It was a place of gWTt 
consequence when tJie Conti, dukes of Poll, bad under 
their dominion upwards of forty townships, and boasted 
of the cardinals, the princes, and the popes of their 
house! Tlieir importance in the civil wars of Italy hos 
given them a place in each of the tlirce divifcions ot 
the Divina Conimedia of Dante: but the title of the 
dukes of Poli is extinct, and their large possessions have 
devolved to other noble ftimilies.** 

The sceAery around Poli, which b very accurately and 
strikiuffly described "by our fair countr)rwoman, b of the 
most pletttresque or romantic character, and no reader 
caa wellftfllo^ her, in bet delightfbl cxcurMons,tlirough 
tho wild wood, or -the lonely vaney, or to the mountain's 
top, where, as the suh b setting over the wide campagns, 
she pauses to read fWrai SchiUer the ** Robber Moor's 
BoHloquy," without wbhing to be with her, though real 
and dreadfiil banditti were ahn^ys close at hand. 

**yf^ had heard,'' writes she, a few days after her arri- 
val, ^firom aetne peasants bringing tl^r com to be ground 
at Ike mills near Poli, tbal the robbefiM lately eommiUed 
OB thtt road between Rome and NAplee^ had determined 
goTCOnmient to kA» to tlie grooad the town of Sonino, 
which had opcnod its gates to the banditti, and had, in 
tact, long been their imd-qoartcxs. Indeed, the first re- 
port wa«, that the town had actually been battered down. 
It has been my object throughout this work to ccAIcct and all the inhabitants put to death in the night. The 
my materialst as far as nossible, firom eye-witnesses of peasants who gaivo tiib evidently exaggerated account^ 



The death of Don Cifo and hb principal accomplices 
ha}ipily put a itop to ^sturbonces^ and to that atrocious 
system which had' titreatened to take a wider range. In 
a short ttm^ |)eace Was restored to the desolated pro- 
vinces. Cleneral Chtirch used- his absolute power With 
admihible discretion. Even his enemies soon admired, 
and 6!kcn loved him. Hb establi^ed prhiciple woSt to 
listen tO| or receive no accusations against ][>dutical c^n- 
ions, or connections with secret societies; but he pmiiraed 
crimes and deeds of violence with severity. He caused 
the accused to b6 tried- Without delay; hunted out va- 
grouts; and dismissed firoin their situations all such 
government officeta. as could not be depended upon. In* 
stead of seizing the people's arms without an equivalent, 
he eause'd their ftdl Value to be paid. He threatened with 
death such artisans as should dare to manufacture pro- 
hibited arms. He exhorted the confbssors to endeavour 
to obtain possession of the poniards, or to oblige the peni- 
tents to throw them into deep wdb. ' The city of Lccee, 
grateful fbr the blessings of^ restored tranquilHty, voted 
a statue to the king, and a sword of honour to General 
Church, with the frccdoin of the city. And finally, in 
April, 1819, the following Consoling circular was bsued 
by the Neapolitan gQfvernment. 

*** Hw reign of the assassins being at an end, and all 
the provinces tranquillised, it b resolved; in order to ex- 
tinguish their memory, that the heads of the malefkctore 
executed in pursuance of the sentences of the military 
cdimnission, and wliich are exposed un<ier the church 
towers, and other parts of the towns, slmll be taken down 
and interred, ' and ^at the places where they were ex- 
posed shall be entirely cleaned and white washed. Tliis 
letter ehafl be read by the arch-priests in all the 
t:hurches." 



Thb narrative b chiefly taken fi'om a very curious, 
but, I believe, little known volume on the Carbonari, 
writtep by the kite Baron Bertholdi* though published 
anonymously in London. 

The portion of hb voluiue which containt the adveur 
tures-of CiroAnicdiiaricoy marvellous as it at times may 
appear, b perfectly coirect, for I was in the ooootry at 
the time, kncw.several of tiie actors in those stfnguinary 
scenes, and heajrd the stories from their lips. WeU might 
Byron say, ** Truth b stranger than fiction!" Where b 
the writer of romance that would feign such a life as that 
of thb priest-robber 7 
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the deeds of the briganda, or persons* who were near 
their haunts and the scenes of their exploits, and derived 
tlieir infbrmation at the immediate soutce. To no one 
can I be more indebted than to our own gentle Country- 
woman, l^faria Graham, firom whom the following ac- 
count b taken ; nor can I preface the scenes and adven. 
tures to idiich she has given such animation and reality, 
better than by the woruB of her own introduction. 

•* These notices of the ban^tti might have been more 
full and more romantic, but the writer scrupulously re 
jeeted all accounts of them upon the truth of Which she 
could not rely, thinking it better to give one authentic 
fact, than twenty doubtfhl, though more interesting, 
tales. The ' banditti, or fhorusciti of Italy, are what the 
ibrest outlaws of England were in tlie days of Robin 
Hood. They art not of tho poorest or vilest of tlie in- 
habitantii. 'lliey generally possess a little field' and a 
house, Wlifthcr they retire at certain seasons,, and only 
.take the field whei^ tlie hopes of ^hmder allure tJiem, ot 
the fbar of a stronger arm drives them to the woods and 
rocks. They li^c under vdrious chiei>, who, while their 
reign lasts, are absolute ; but as fhey are freely chosen, 
they are as fhiely deposed, or sometimes murdered, if 
they offend their subjects. To be admitted into the ranks 
of tlie regular banditti, a severe apprenlicesliip to all 
kinds of hardships is required. Tho address and energy 
displayed by these men, under a better government, 
might conduce to the happiest cfTects. But hero the fire 
bums not to warm, but to destroy." 
txsious indifibrcnoc. Among their number were Ihcl The great heat of Rome during the summer of 1819 
md master, tlie second Decided, and the rogistrar of drove the fair author, her husban(( and Mr. E^tlakc the 



i dead — the thi^ee dignitaries of the order 
Tlie military tl-ibunal afterwards brought aboht two 
odred and twenty-seven persons to trial. Nearly half 
theBe, having been guilty of murder and robbery by 
be of arms, were condemned to capital punishment, 
\ their heads were exposed near the places of their 
Mence, or m the tcencs of their crisnes. | 



dbtingubhed painter, whose admiraMc pictures of tlie 
Italian banditti are so generally known and admired, to 
seek a cooler retreat Ih some of the mountains in tlie 
neighbonrhoml of the ancient capilal of the world. 

" Accident," says the fiiir author, V determined in fd- 
vour of the little town of Poli, between Tivoli and Pales- 
trina; aiid as circmnstanccs occurred wh'ile wc were 



were of opinion that t^ men must certainly have been 
absent from the town, or they would never have sufiered 
it to be so surprised; and, in that case, they foretold the 
most (Ircadfulconsequcnces to whomsoever siictuld fall into 
their .hands, by way of reprisal for the murder of their 
wives and children. At any rate, whetlier Sonino were 
destroyed or not, whither thei>rigands, who would cer- 
tainly leave the towns as soon ^s they heard the severe 
prccfnmatbn issued against them, would direct their 
st/cps, WiKi matter of serioiis and anxious conjecture. 
IVo-jrcaFs ago, pn a similar oocasion, the noted Di Jt!c- 
sarbi who was ahot in the spring of 1618 near Terraeina, 
ledhisfoUonrtrsupto Uiesc liills«^d for nearly two months 
they subsbted on tlio spoil of tlie neighbouring town- 
ships. On such expeditH)iu tho banditti ore always aided 
by tho shepherds and goatherds, a race of men apt^ fbr 
their purposes, as their half-savage life, while it gives 
them enough intercourse with the towns to procure food 
and intelligence, detaches tliem so much from all social 
bonds as to render them Indificr^nt to the crimes of 
others., Tlie observation that the pastoral manners, which 
have been " adorned with Uie fairest attributes of peace 
and innocence, are much hotter adapted to the fierce and 
cruel habits of a military life,"* is confirmed by the man- 
ners of the shcplierds of these mountains. Where the 
townships have land enougli to employ the inhabitants 
in agriculture and gardening, as at Poli, the inhabitants 
are kind and gentle ; and ulien a robbery or outrage is 
committed, tho firnt exclamation alwayi* is. he who has 
done the evil must be an idle fellow, who had not patience 
to wait while his bread was growing. ButCapranica and 
some other mountain towns wHidi have no arable land 
annexed to them, while tliey supply tlicir neighbours 
with shepherds, also furnish their anhual quota to the 
ranks of the banditti.*' 
A band of gipsies, jwdlars, rogues, and fbrtunctellerf*. 



Gibbcn, Dec. and Fall, chap xxvi. 
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as with us, suddenly made their appearance one after- 
noon at Poli. They seemed to be the fbrenmners of the 
brigands, who had been talked of during several days, for 
the next morning at dawn the gipsies disappeared, and it 
was ascertained to a certainty that a tfoop of banditti 
were at Guada^rnola, a mountain peak, about two hours 
walk above Poh. 

** Early the day before, which was the 12th of August 
1619, these robbers had seized two lads, assistants to a 
surveyor. They were employed measuring in the wood 
leading to Gruadagnola, when two men, armed, came 
suddenly up to them near the little chapel to the Madon- 
na, and seized the youngest boy, who was going along 
the road; the other was a few paces within the wood. 
The robbers called to him by the opprobrious name 
* razza di cane,' and presenting their muskets, forced him 
to come to them ; when giving him a blow, they forced 
him and his companion before them to an open space in 
the wood, where they found eleven of their companions 
sitting on the grass, engaged in different occupations; 
the two who had taken the lads being sentineli^ posted 
to give notice of any approaching danger. Their chief 
object in seizing the boys appeared to he that of obtain- 
ing information as to the principal inhabitants of PoU, 
a^ their places of daily resort, in order to capture some 
dilhem if ik>ssible, and thereby obtain a good sum as 
ransom. But they had another reason for taking them, 
and detaining them the whole day; and this was to pre. 
Tent their giving such information concerning them and 
their situation in the neighbouring towns, as might enable 
the townspeople, • or the mihtary, to surround them. 
They, therefore, k§pt them prisoners till night ; treated 
them very well, and gare them bread and cheese, with 
some water, which was all they had for themselves, 
though the lads understood that they expected a provi- 
sion of meat and some wine at night 

^ During the time of their captivity, the lads had full 
leisure to observe the dresses and the employ ments of the 
banditti : Uie laUer were chiefly gaming. As soon as two 
sentinels were ^aced, which were frequently changed, 
the party divided into difierent sets, one of which played 
at cards ; another at morra, for a louis-d'or per chance ; 
a third party danced, while a fourth listened to a story, 
or ballad, in all the careless profligacy of an outlaw's 
life. Their dress was picturesque, yet military. 

** Every robber had a silver heart, oontaininc a picture 
of the IMfadonna and child, suspended by a recnribbon to 
his neck, and fiutened with another of the same colour 
to his left side. 

** The boys described the robbers as being stout, active, 
young men, excepting one, who was very short and cor- 
pulent, with a bald head ; he appeared to be the butt of 
the rest, and, like Falstaff, to be not onhr witty himself, 
but the cause of wit in others: they called him the gourd- 
mcr^ant, alluding to the gourdlike smoothness of his 
bald head. After asking atout the different inhabitants 
of Poli by name, the bngands he^^ to question their 
prisoners about the three Engluh who were there; 
whether they did not go out into the woods to paint, and 
other questions of the kind. The boys being really ig- 
norant, could give them no hifbrmation about us, and 
very little about any one else ; and therefore thcjr were 
dismiraed at night-rail, and made the best of their way 
hoiHe, where they were the first to give notice of the 
vicinity of ^e brigands, although several shepherds had 
seen them, and hau even made purchases of bread and 
other provisions for them. The gonfkloniere then sent 
to Palestrina for the marshal of the district who alone 
can order out the civic guard." 

When their secresy was no longer of use to the rob. 
hers, or dangerous to the inhabitants, the shepherds con- 
fossed that fne banditti had visited their sheep-cots, near 
Capranka, on the evening of the 9th of August- " Only 
the day after we bad been on the very same rock," says 
our author, *' to see the sun set from it; and as we listened 
to the distant sound of a bagpipe among the hills, a young 
lad who was with us, said, * That is most likely a shop- 
herd from the Abruzzi, or some of those wild NeapoUtan 
places that harbour the outlaws.* The brigands ate two 
of the shepherds* sheep, merely skinning them, and roast- 
ing them whole, and honoured them wiuv their company 
for two nights. The^ sent one of them to Poli for bread, 
keeping his conrpamons as hostages, and threatening all 
the shepherds wifh death, if they revealed having seen 
them within eight diays. These threats, which are usual 
fi-om the brigands, and the facility of executing them on 
the poor shepherds, always in the open country and soli- 
tary places, would sufficiently account for the silence or 
collusion of the latter. 

**With their hosts the bandits talked very freely. 



treating of their own private histories and modes of Ufe. 
They showed them the silver heart and {picture of the 
Madonna, which each had suspended from his neck, 
saying, *■ We know thai we are likely to die a violent 
death ; but in our hour of need we have these,* touching 
their muskets, * to struggle for our lives with, and this,* 
kissing tlie image of tfs Virgin, *to make our death 
easy.* This mixture of ferocity and superstition is one 
of the most terriflc features in the character of the ban- 
ditti of Italy. 

** Therp was amoi^ this troop, which now so imme- 
diately interested us, shut up, as we were, at Poli,** says 
Mrs. Graham, ^ one man fW>m the neighbourhood, a 
shepherd, whose master had treated him rather cruelly, 
and who now said tht^t he thought it high time to call 
upon his master, an<d thank him for his courtesy. This 
observation being carried to the master, he was, of course, 
careful not to go out of. the town gates alone, unarmed, 
or on foot However, the brigands made him pay for 
his safety, or that of his flocks, which were exposed in 
the country ; for they sent him an order to provide a 
number of*^ velvet suits, linen shirts, and drawers, and 
stout great coats, and to deposit them at a certain spot, 
by a given time, on pain of losing his flocks on the hills. 
The proprietor sent a messenger to Rome to enquire of 
the government, whether his property would be protected 
or guarantied to him, if he rdused to supply the robbers, 
or whether he should supply the robbers with the cloth- 
ing required. The answer was such as to induce him to 
provide the articles demanded b^ the appointed da^. 

" The mareschal having arrived horn Palestnna, in 
consequence of the message of the gonfaloniere of Poli, 
the civic guard was at last called out, and a singular 
scene presented itself^ as we looked from our windows. 
The mareschal, with a single horse pistol stuck in his 
belt, was walking up and down, in consultation with the 
principal inhabitants of the place ; for there was a pretty 
general expectation that the brigands would collect in 
mater numbers, and attempt to enter Poli that night 
By-and-by, twelve or fourteen young men joined them, 
armed with musksto and fowling-pieces, of various con- 
struction ; these formed the civic guard. Some of the 
guns were tiieir own. Others belonged to government, 
and were lent for the occasion. Alwut ten o'clock, the 
party went to a little platform just without the principal 
gate, which usually serves as a i^y-ground for children, 
to fire at a mark, and try their pow<kr, regardless of the 
spot being exactly within si^ht of the enemy's camp.' At 
length they set out in pnrsmt of the brigands ; but, as we 
afterwards learned, with little hope or intention of doing 
more than driving them fi'ora their immediate haunt in 
the neighbourhood, and perhaps alarming them; for 
many hod gone out without powder and shot, and few 
with more Uian a second charge. Shortly after their de- 
parture, a party of nearl]^ two hundred men, who had 
been out to colkct and drive in the cattle from the bill, 
entered the town, with such shouU of joy and triumph 
that we thought that some detachment of the brigands 
had been met with and routed ; but we soon discovered 
the very unusual sight of a herd of &t oxen, with cows 
and fine calves, or rather heifors, running down the 
street, followed by their drivers, and accompanied fay all 
the women and children of the town. Towards night a 
lieutenant, with a very small party of his Holinesr sol- 
diers, entered the town, in consoauence of a message 
sent to Tivoli the niglit before ; tliey were intended to 
assist the town guard, and created an unusual degree of 
bustle. The lodging and victualling them did not seem 
to be a matter very easily adjusted, nor indeed very 
agreeable. Their mr dresses and tmned step formed 
no small contrast with the rustic air and coarse clothing 
of our old friends; and the superiority they assume^ 
seemed by no means pleasing to the Poleai. At length 
the lanterns, which had been moving up and down the 
street at least two hours later than th^ had ever done 
before, dropped off one by one, the expected attack on 
the town was forgotten, and the night passed quietly as 
usual. \ 

** E^ly the next morning, another party of the towns- 
men, accompanied by most of the soldiers, set out in 
search of the brigands, and in the afternoon the party of 
the day before returned. They had found the lair of the 
robbers yet warm ; the grass was trodden down ; firag- 
ments of bread and other food, mingled with remnants 
of clothing, torn and cut packs of cards, and broken or- 
naments, by strewed about the ground. The skin of a 
sheep was hanging on a tree ; and every thing bore the 
marks of a very nasty- removal. The guard found a 
shepherd, with seme dressed meat, and employed in 
making sandals of a kid*s skin; this they taxed him 
with having killed for the brigands; but he asserted that 



he had taken it from the mouth of a wolf who W bm 
at the flock the night before. 

** The direBtion taken by the banditti, oa the tw^ fiil. 
lowing days, w.as by no means certain, and we begu to 
hope that they had left the neighboorboodL fiol oa tb 
morning aiter^ some women living reported that tittj 
heard a whistling in a deep glsnt within a mile of ^ 
town, on the road towards ralestriaa, the ctrie ^mii 
was ordered out in pursuit^ and one of our par^ ^els. 
mined to accompany it A soklier and a spy headed the 
Uttle troop. As soon as they got out of tba towiifU^ 
reached the wood, the soldier directed them to narch k 
Indian file. Thowh the result of this third sipeditigQ 
was as unBUCcessfm as that of the two ethcia, thedufo, 
or at least the apprehenaion of it, was tufficient to tbn 
the temper of the people. As they approached (hi » 
pected spot, strict ulcnce was kept. A woman, who Mle4 
as guide, at length stopped, and the party bafan to ^ 
scend into a deep dome, with the utmost oantioifOi 
great difficulty. It was a romantic spot, the bed of i 
river, at this season almost dr^ ; and one of the Ben,!! 
he looked fearfully round, whispered, * This is, nuked, i 
place for banditti.* In the abaence of the robben tbes. 
selves, the peasants climbing among the loose atones it 
the bottom, made a ptctureaque a<Mlition to the BUnl 
wildness of the scene. Here some of the peo]de «e»flb> 
served to- lag, to the great distress of the foremoit, fk 
exclaimed, *' By heaven ! those follows are leafiog «r 
The sides of the ravine, where not rodty, are dotU 
with large chesnut trees and brushwood, so that thedn- 
ger of tne situation, supposing the brinnds to be e» 
coaled amonc the treesi induced the aoldier to knk is i 
conv^ent ^aoe to. ascend. There was a steep^ nam, 
sloping field planted with maize, with chestBot trect ■ 
each side : the troop climbed up to it in silence, uid it 
soldier directed the men. to lower their musketi,thittlET 
might not be seen over the top of the brushwood. Tk 
spy, who was foremost, advanced towards the ttm,h^ 
raised his qnisket, and then stepped back to the nlltf, 
and whispered, which made the people believe tk;y 
found the robbers ; aod oneof them said, * Here theyu^' 
and hentated. 

** The wood was entered^ but nothing found that; 
and the rest of the mareh was only a repetition of <s 
same cautious walk. The spy, who had left the cobih? 
to examine a narrow path, was nearly shot by one d^ 
men, who heard a rustling among the leaves. A mfk 
at a distance, which at first gave some alarm, toned oi 
to be nothing but some chaff which a peasai.?wa« l«» 
ing. At length they arrived at tlie top of the hiB,kb 
tween Poli and Capranica, a station where they resM 
to wait for another division of the, townsmen, which hi 
gone roimd by a different road. At length they tf^opt, 
but neither party liked to approach the other, till aes- 
tain red jacket was recognised, when they joined,ii^ 
returned the shortest way nome. While the fint p(* 
had waited under the trees for the other, sentmeb ^ 
been posted all round, at a hundred yards* distancb T^ 
rest amused themselves by climbing for squirrels' aca 
and telling stories of one another, firom whieh it appeff^ 
that more than one of them had ea<^ped ftom pnsoa* 
attempts at assassination. One in particular, vhoteeati 
a kind of harlequin among them, had had more than« 
hair-breadth *scape when the sbirri were in pimstd 
him. On one occasion lie had escaped by leapiof f(* 
a high window ; and to prove that be had lost nonee^i* 
agility, he diverted himaelf with climbing to the eitit* 
ties of the high chestnut boughs, and droj^ing off tbs 
to the ground 

"* Shortly after the return of the guard, we fooad i» 
the banditti had reaUy been, in an opposito diredMSr* 
the heighte of San Gre^orio, whence they had tih(*' 
quantity of bread and wmf. We there^Hre went onL^ 
took a short walk without the gates. The sear ^ 
were more than usually peo|ded; for several sanfiio^ 
and a few heads of cattle Iwd been driven in from* 
hillsi, that they might go into the town at night 6r (^ 
tcction. We observed that the boy who wont M' 
cut wood for the baker had muffled the bell that )ib^ 
round his ass*s neck, in order to prevent the noise ^ 
betraying his master. The fanners who had ocas' 
to go to the threshing-floors, all went well moanted, i>> 
wiUi an attendant or two. On goirig hoiae, ve )t^ 
that a surgeon, and two or three other persona, bad h^ 
seized by the brigands, and carried to the mountaiBh* 
order to obtain a ransom. They were inhabittftt* 
CasteL-Madama, a small town near Tivc^, and to a^ 
from Margaret of Austria, daughter of Cbarlea V. i* 
news nocessarily increased we consternation ci * 
householders of Poli, who now resolved to inahe e^ 
effort to assemble and arm the young msn of the te«^ 
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it night a small deiadunent of Polesi, which had been 
3iLt to join the people of Casapa in an attempt to drive 
16 banditti from San Gregorio, where the tooun had 
Den somided on the capture of the people firom CasteU 
[adama* returned. They were sent back without at- 
impting ^ ^ ^^y ^^^^* ^ it was feared that any open 
leasurefl against the robbers^ beCbre the ransom was paid, 
ould endanger the lives of the prisoners." 

On the 18th of August, the day of Saint Agapct, when 
lere was a church festival and a fidr at the neijfhbouring 
•wn o£ Palestrina, about two hundred and fifty persons 
mtured out from Poli to go to them. ** One party pre- 
Mled the other about half an hour, and both set off be* 
re daybreak. . As the sun rose, the rear party were so 
armed that they began to think of returning nome, sce- 
ig a number of persons through the trees, whom they at 
rst took for robbers, but the sight of the women*s white 
3ad-clothes satisfied them that they were townsfolk, and 
le two parties joined, and met wiUi nothing fiirther to 
artle them on the rood. Shortly after they left Poli, it 
as known that all the poor prisoners had been dismissed 
f tlie banditti; but those fi'om whom they could hope to 
Ltort a ransom were detained. About noon a report 
nched us that one of the captives had been barbarously 
lurdered ; and towards night, as it had been ascertained 
: Tivoli that the surgeon* the only remaining prisoner, 
as safe, an order came to Poli fer all the fMo^ it was 
wsible to assemble to keep the pass q( Guadagnola to. 
ards PoU, as e^ery other avenue by which the bri^pands 
)uld escape was supposed 'to be already sufficiently 
uarded. This order arrived about sunset. Most of the 
len were absent at Palestrina, so that the boys and old 
EX)ple were collected in the street to choose out o£ Their 
'ives, mothers, and grandmothers, came out, each with 
er lantern, to bee that her husband or child might be 
;fl to guard her liouse, in case the robbers, taking ad- 
antage of the absence of the strong men, should attack 
le town. The fiunilies who possessed arms refused to 
;nd them to the guard, and as it appeared that the night 
ras Ukely to be wasted in altercations, the magistrates 
nd the officer, who still remained in the town, resolved 
> enter the houses fercibly, and take what arms they 
ould find. Two or three houses were accordingly en- 
ured, but it ccmsumed the time equally, and the guns 
rere so well amcealed, that there was little chance of 
btaining enough to arm the few men they could oro- 
ide; therefore they resolved to wait till the mommg, 
Then the men would be returned from Palestrina. The 
cene in the fctr^ts, where all public business is trans- 
cted, was not only quite new to. us, but curious in itself. 
!*he armed and the unarmed, the willing and the unwill^ 
og, were all vociferating at once : the women were go- 
ig about with their infants in one hand and a lantern in 
le other ; now aggravating, now quieting the disputants. 
*he people fi-om the feast at Palestrina came ^radiudly 
Topping ia, laden with their nuts of other feirmgs, and 
losUy hair intoxicated, aU mingling together, and talk- 
ig of danger firom banditti to be apprehended that night, 
r to be provided against next day, without ever consi- 
ering that, while they were disputing, the ruffians would 
icape in any direction they chose. Such was the even- 
\g of the eighteenth. The morning of the nineteenth 
^as not much mere orderly. The men, indeed, sober, 
Dd in earnest, for this time, had armed themselves well, 
nd were leaving the town in greater numbers than we 
ad yet seen assembled. Their wives and children, be- 
eving there was now some real danger, were sitting la« 
lenting ia groups about the street; but they might have 
pared themselves the pain. The great mountain pass 
ad been left unguarded for more than twelve hours, 
lalf that time would have, sufficed the brigands, with 
heir active habits, to have escaped to a distance far out 
i the reach of pursuit" 

Tired with being pent up, and of seeing a town with 
welve hundred inhabitants kept in continual alarm, our 
K>arageou8 countrywoman and her two companions, with 
m escort, left Poli, on the 21 st of August, for TivoU. On 
ler road she passed the Emperor Hadrian^s villa, among 
vhose ruins Uie robbers had passed the night, and then 
ay concealed. They must have seen her and her party 
lass, but as the number of their muskets were inferior, 
lie^ did not risk an attack. She aryved safely at Tivoli, 
K^hich she found in a state of still greater consternaticm 
than the little town she had loft. Her escort joined im- 
mediately the people of Tivoli hi pursuit of the outlaws, 
tvho were seen crossing the hills behind the town. 

** Every day while we remained at Tivoli brought some 
new particulars concerning the march of the banditti. It 
was ascertained that their entire number amounted to 
ibout one hundred 9M ^^tv, divided into companies not 
exceeding twenty in each, for the sake of more easy siib- 



sistencck The head-quarters appeared to be at Rio Fred- 
do, and in the woods of Subiaco* Their spies, and those 
who bought provisions for them, were lavishly paidf and 
the Instances of any information being given against 
them were very rare.. On one ocoesion, however, they 
,had seized a ploughman belonging to Rio Freddo, and, 
after beating him, they had sent him to his house to 
fetch a few dollars, as the price of his future security 
while at work. On his way the ploughman met the rob- 
ber hunters belonging to Subiaco, and gave them notice 
of the situation of the robbers. They desired him to 
fetch hi« money, and go to the appointed place with it, 
and if he found them still there, to leave a mark at a 
particular tree. Meantime they took measures for sur- 
rounding the robbers* lair, and having done so, waited 
patiently till the poor man had paid his money, and made 
the mark agreed on ; and this they were more careful to 
do, as, had the brigands, suspected he had given infor- 
mation, they would certainly have put him to death. As 
soon as they knew him to be safe, the hunters drew close 
round the enemy, who were seven in number, and fired : 
two were killed on the spot, and the five others, of whom 
one was found dead of his wounds near the place next 
da^, left their fire-arms, and concealed themselves in the 
thicket of Arcinuzzo, between Rio Freddo and Subiaco." 

^ Eveiy evening the episcopal church bell rang at Ti- 
voli, to set the guards at the diffierent bt'idges leuling to 
the town, m the people were in nightly expectation that 
the hriganda would enter it in search of provisions, with 
which the shepherds had become rather shy of supplying 
them, since two or three of them had been taken up and 
iropriioned for so doing. On the night of the 52l8t or 32d 
seven robbers had gone to San Vetturino, armed chiefly 
with bludgeons, and had taken nearly all the bread in the 
town, but had not carried off any of the inhabitants, who, 
in fact, are not rich enough to afford much ransem. But 
the most intrepid gang lingered about Tivoli, where there 
are a number of rich proprietors, who might have fur- 
nished a considerable booty.*** 

^ The body of a murdered man was found at the gate 
of San Gregorio, with twenty wounds^ inflicted with 
knives* llie brigands, emboldened by success, seemed 
determined to press closer round all the hill-towns. None 
of the principal inhabitants ventured without the walls, 
and even the work-people were robbed of their omamente 
and their little savings.** Such being the dreadfbl state 
of this part of the country, the spirned author and her 
friends al>breviated their villcggiatura, and leaving the 
lovely scenery of Tivoli — ^ite cascade and grottoes, its 
woods -and rocks, its villas and graceful ancient temples, 
returned to itome early in September. 

During her short stay at TivoU she became acquainted 
with Signor Chenibini, the surgeon of Castel-Madama, of 
whose captivity among the robbers she had heard so 
much at roll. He was a man of undoubted veracity, and 
bore a high character, not only as an able surgeon but a 
good man. He related to her every particular of his cap- 
ture and liberation, allopwin? her to write them down ; 
and she was afterwards so fortunate as to procure a cir- 
cumstantial account written by himself to a friend, which 
abounds with interest, and striking traits of character. 

Signor Cherubini was summon^ early in the morning 
of the 17th of August to Hvoli, to attend a sick nun and 
a gentleman of that place, by a fector well known to 
him, and named Bartolomeo Marasca. They set <^ on 
horseback together, the factor being armed with a gun. 

** We had scarcely passed the second ar-ch of the an- 
cient aqueducts,^ writes the poor surgeon, ** when two 
armed men suddenly rushed out from the thicket and 
stopped the way, and pointing their long guns at the 
factor, who was riding a little before me, ordei^d him to 
dismount Meantime two others came out of the wood 
behind me, so as to have us between them and the former 
two. Both the fitctor and myself had dismounted at the 
first intimation. The two men behind me ordered me to 
turn bock instantly, and to walk before them, not by 
the rcHid to Castel-Madama, but that to San Gregorio. 
The first question the robbers asked mcj was, wheUier I 
was the prince of CasteUMadama, meaning, I fancy, the 
vice-prince who had passed the road a little before me. 

* " Afker we returned to Bome, we learned, that the same fane 
had seised the orcb-prlest of Vicovaro, whose hephew, having of- 
fend mme Iwfstancs, wat kUled un the spot. The raDsooi de- 
manded for the priest and a f^lead was so esorbitant that it coairi 
net be rniaedf on which the rnflans teat theft ean to theh families, 
tnd afterwardfi mvae of their flngem. At length, tired of waiting, 
and nerhapp irritated by the eomplalnta of the two prlaonera, th^ 
onnrdered thesi ! There Is a sort of fismeioaa jollity among theae 
brleanda, more abocking, perhaps, than their actual eruetty. They 
had Ktripped the priest of hie robes and clerical hat two or lhre« 
dajra before they liIlM Mm ; one of their nombrr put on the sacer- 
dotal clothing, and substituted for k hbown, with his high crowned 
' hat, which they forced the pour prleat to wear/* 



To this I answered, that I was not the prince* but* a 
poor surgeon of Castel-Madama ; and to convince them 
that 1 sfK»ke truth, I showed them n^ case of lancets, 
and my bag of stirgical instrtunents ; hut it was of no use. 
During our walk towards San Gr^orio^ I perceived that 
the number of brigands increased to thirteen. One took 
my wateh 'firom mc, another my case of lancets. At the 
beginning of our march, we met, at short distances, ieur 
youths belonging to San Gregorio, and one elderly man, 
all of whom were obliged to share my captivity ; shortly 
tfler we met another man, and an old woman^ whose 
ear.rings Were taketi, and they were then permitted to 
contintie their journey. - In the meadows by the last 
ruined aqueducti the horses which the fiictor Marasca 
and i had ridden, Wjcre turned loose, and after passing a 
ravine^ we began to climb the steep^ part of the moun« 
tain with such speed, that together with the alarm I felt, 
made me pant so violently, that I trembled every mo- 
ment lest I should burst a blood-vessel. At length, 
howeveri we reached the top of the mountain, where We 
were allowed to rest, and we sat down on the grass. 
Marasoa then talked a good deal with the brigands; 
showed himself well acquainted with their numbers, and 
said other things, which my wretehed state of mind pre- 
vented me from attending to very distinctly ; but seeing 
him apparently so intimate with the robbers, a suspicipn^ 
crossed me that I yras betrayed by him.** 

The chief hrigand turned to the poor earf^eon^ and 
throwing him hka lancet case, said he woi4d thmk about 
his ransom. The surgeon represented his poverty with 
tears, but his ransom was fixed as high as two thousand 
dollars ; and pen, ink, and paper being produced, he was 
obliged to write for that sum, which ne did, with all the 
earnestness that the presence of thirteen assassins, and 
the f^ of deathi could inspire. The thing was now to 
procure a messenger to carr^ this letter. This was soon 
done. A man was ploughing on the side of the hill 
lower downi and another, belonging to Castel-Madama, 
was seen in the flat below. They were both secured by 
the robbers, and dispatched with the surgeon^s letter to 

The brigands stayed whejre they were for three hours, 
when the apparition of an armed force in the country 
below induced them to decamp They retired towards 
the most woody part of a still higher motmtain. ** Afler 
a long and most painful march, finding, himself in a 
place of safety, the brigand chief halted, there to await 
the rctiun of the messenger ; but as that |-etum was still 
delayed, the chief came up to me angrily, and said, that 
it might happen to me as it did to a certain inhabitant 
of Veletri, who had been taken by this very band, who 
entered his hotise in disguise, and carried hmi off to the 
woods, and because his ransom was long in coming, they 
killed him, and when the n^oney cpmie, the messenger 
found his lifeless body* I was Qiuch alarmed at mis 
story, and regarded it as a forertmner of my own speedy 
death.'* ^ 

The terrified surgeon, who certainly in his narrative 
does not affect the virtue he had not, then told the robbers 
he might have written another letter to Castel-Madama 
with orders to sell whatever he possessed, and to send 
up the money^ immediately. This pleased them : another 
letter was written, and one of the prisoners fi'om San 
Gregorio viras sent c^ with it 

** After he was gone, I saw my companion the factor 
M^tfasca walking about cilr^lessly among the brigandp, 
looking at their arms, and making angry gestures; but 
he did not speak. Shortly after, he cam^ and sat down 
by me ; it was then that the chief, having a large stick 
in his hand, came up to him, an : without saying a single 
word, gave him- a blow on the back of the head just 
where it joins the neck, tt did not kill hhn, so he rose 
and cried most piteoiisly, * I have a wife and children, 
for God*s sake spare my lifi) !* i^id thtis saying he de^ 
fended himself as well as he could with his hands. 
Other brigands closed round him ; a struggle ensued, and 
they roll^ together down a steep precipice. I cjoEcd 
my «yes ; myliead dropped on my lN*east, I heard a cry 
or two, but I seemed to have lost aO sensation. In a 
very shor^ time the brigands returned, and I saw the 
chief, thrust his dagger* still stained with blood, into its 
sheath : then turmng to me, he announced tlie death of 
the factor in these words : * Do you not fear ! we have 
killed the factor because he was a sbirrp ; «uch as you 
are not sbirri. He looked at our arms, and seemed dis- 
posed to murmur; and if the force bad come up, he 
might have been dangerous.* And thus they got rid of 
Marasca. The chief, seeing that the money for me still 
did not oome fi'om IHyoU, and beiag afitud lest trpopa 
should be sent, seemed uncertain what iik do, and said to 
his companions,. * How shall we dispose of our prisoners ? 
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Wc muBt eilhcr kill them, or send them home ;' but they 
could B6t decide oii cither, 4nd ho came arnd sat down 
by me. I, remefehifcrtng that I had a little money about 
mo, which mijrh£ amount altogether to tWrty paula, 
(three croxvite;) *ga\'c them frankly to him to gain his 
ipood.wlIL He took U in good part, and said he would 
keep H tA pay the «py.** 

It now began to ram very heatily — it waa fbur o'clock 
in the afternoon, and no tncssengir returned. At last 
Toices were heard on the hills. The robbcra fbahcd they 
might be floldicrs instead of messengers, but tliey at last 
aaid, •« cbme down I" Inhere was an anxious silence, but 
Ad one came. 

"After another short interval, we heard anoUicr voice 
also from above on tlic left ; and then we said, • Surely 
tliis must be the messenger.' But tho brigands would 
not tnwt to it, and forced us td go' on to a place a go^ 
deal higher, and level witli that whence the voice pro- 
ceeded. When wc reached it they all presented their 
muskets, keeping the prisoners behind them ; and thus 
prepared to stand on the defensive, they cried out, 
•Come forward r In a few'moments twa men appeared 
among the trecn ; one of tlicm the peasant of Castcl-Mar 
dama, who had been sent in the morning to Signer 
Cclestini at Tivoli, the other the pteughman of San Gre- 
gorio his companion. As soon as they were recognised, 
they were ordered tp He down with dieir fbces to the 



Oastcl-Madama answered, ♦ It would be a fine thing In 
deed, if I, who am almost dead with fatigue, after 
dimbing these mountains with the weight of five hun- 
dred scudi about me, should be obliged to prostrate mysdt 
with my fiice to the earth ! Here's your mon^ ; H was 
all that could be got together in the town V 'ilien the 
chief took the rhoney, and ordered us to change our 
station. Having atrivcd at a convenient place, wc stopped, 
and he asked i? there were any letters? Being answered 
that there were two, he gave them to me to re%d ; and 
learning firom them that uie sum sent was five hundred 
crowns, he counted them, and finding the number exact, 
said all was well; praised the punctuality of the peasant, 
and gave him some silver as a reward for his trouble i 
his companion also received a small present" 

The robbers now released tlie poor peasants froin San 
Gregorio. " I, therefore," says the surgeon, *• with the 
peasant of CasteUMadama, remained the only piisoners ; 
and we were made to march across the mountains. I asked 
why they dM not set me at liberty, as they had received so 
considerable a sum on my account 7 The chief answered, 
that 1 must await the return of the messenger with the 
second letter, who had been sent to Castel-Madaroa. I 
continued to press hitu to let me go before night, which 
was now drawing on apace, saying, tfcat perhaps It had 
not been possible to procure any money at Castol-Madamo, 
and that if I was to remain t)ut all night on the hill in 
the cold aif, it would kave been bettet to have killed me 
at 01^. Tlien the chief stopped me, and bade me take 
ffood care how L said such tilings, for that to them kill- 
ing a man was a matter of perfect indifference. The 
same thing was also said tome by Another Outlaw, whogave 
me his arm during our rocky journey. At length we 
reached the top of a mountain where there was some 
pools of water formed bv the rain; and tlien they gave 
me some very hard and black bread that I might cat, 
and drink some of that water. I drank three times ; but 
I found it impossible to cat the bread." 

They contmued walking over these mountain tops till 
midnight, when they met an asa and a khepherd. They 
mounted the worn-out surgeon on the ass, and the shep- 
herd led them all to his hut, near which was a tiireshing. 
floor, and, something mubh better for them, a sheep-fold, 
whence a sheep was speedily purloined; akinned, and 
roasted. It was eaten, too, b«orc the surgeon, who had 
dropped asleCp near the blazhig hearth, awoke. But the 
chief had reserved a few slices for him, which he now 
spitted on his ramrod, roasted, and gave to him, apolo- 
gising for tho absence of salt Save the chief and a scn- 
unel or two, gorged with mutton «nd black bread, all 
the rest of the banditti were fast asleep on the floor, 
round the fire. •♦ I could scarcely force myself," says 
the surgeon, **to swallow a few morsehj ; but I drank a 
littto wine which bad been found in a small barrel at the 
threshing-floor. This was the only time I saw any of 
the brigands drink any thin^ but water. The diief told 
me they were always afiiud when fresh wine came, 
lest it diould be dn^^ged ; and that tkty always made 
whoever brongbt it drink a good deal of it ; and if in two 
hours no bad* symptoms appeared, then they Used tlie 
wine." 

From tlie shepherd's hut they went to the sheep-fold, 
where the robbers possessed (hcmsclvcs of some lumps 



of boiled meat, a great coat, and some cheeses. Here 
the chief made the poor surgeon write anothter letter to 
Castel-Madama, tolling his friends, that, if they did not 
send eight hundred crowns on the following day, the 
robbers would put him to death, or cirry Him to the 
woods of Faiok, if tlierc was a fiurthmg less than that 
sum. •* I told the countryman, who was about to carry 
this letter, to tell my friends that if they foimd no pur- 
chased at Castel-Itladama for my eflects, which I had 
ordered >tliem to sell, they niight send them ioTlvoIi 
and sell tliem there for whatever they would fetch. ITie 
chief of the brigands also begged to have m few shirts 
sent. One of the brigands proposed, I dont know why, 
to cut off one of my ears, and send it with the letter to 
Castel-Madama. It was well for me that the chief did 
not approve of this civil proposal ; so it was not done. 
Tho chief, however, wanted the countryman to set out 
that moment ; but tho countryman of Castsl Madama 
said, Vith his usual coolness, that it was not possible to 
go down that steep mountain during the night ; on which 
the chief told him he might remain in the sheepcote all 
night, and set out at daylight *But take notice,' said hfe, 
* if you do not return by the twentieth hour to-morrow 
to the sheepcote with the eight hundred c^own^ you 
may go about tour business, butwc shall throw Cheitibini 
(the surgeon) mto some pit* The peasant If ied to per- 
suade ibtm that perhaps it might not be possible to col 
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and beg?ed to have a little more time : but the chief 
answered, that they had no time to waste, and that if he 
had not returned by the twentieth hour, they ^vould kill 
Cherubim.^ 

The robbers again put themselves in movement There 
was an improvement in their road, for instead of the 
rough thickets, they came to fine taH timber trees, the 
boles of which were comparatively smooth, save where 
a fallen tree here and there lay across them. But the 
surgeon was spent with fiitigue, and sore afr«id, the 
threats of death constant^ ringing in his ear. 

** I therefore recommended myself to CJod, and was 
begging him to have compassion on my wretched state, 
wmm one of tho brigands, a man c£ great stature, who 
figured among them as a kind of second chief^ came up 
to me, and tnkhig me by the arm, assisted me to walk, 
and said, * Now, dierobini, that you cannot tell the man 
of Castel-Madama (whom we bad left at the sheepcote 
waiting for daylight,) 1 assure you that to-morrow, as 
soon as ho returns, ybu shall go home free, however small 
bo tJie sum he brings. Be of good clieer therefore, and 
do not distress yourself.* At that moment I felt such 
comfort from the assurances of the outlaw, that Ik> ap- 
peared to me to be an angel fi-om heaven ; and without 
tliinking why I should not, I kissed his hand, and 
thanked him fervently for his unexpected kindness.^' 

They next laid themselves down to sleep in a thicket, 
the robbers spreading sheepskins for the doctor, and the 
chief wrapping up bis legs in his own capote. Two 
men kept awake as sentinels. 

** I know not how long we had rested," continues 
Signp^ Clicrubini, ** when one of the sentinels came, and 
gave' notice of daybreak. *Come to me when it is 
Ughtcr,* said the chief; and all was again quiet 1 
ttimed my fiice so as not to see the brigands, and dosed 
a little, till I ^"as roused by the cry of s6me wild bird. 
I am not superstitious ; but I had often beard that the 
shriek of the owl foreboded evil ; and, in the state of 
Spirite in which I vras, every thing had more than its 
usual effect on roe. I started, and said, * Wliat bird was 
that7» They answered, * A hawk.* ♦thank God !» I 
said, and lay down again. Among my sufferings I can- 
not forget the slinging and humming of the gnate, wliich 
festene^ on my jkcc and throat ; but after the death of 
poor M arasca, I dared not even raise my hand to drive 
them away, lest it should be taken for a sign of impa- 
tience." 

Soon after this they all arose, and after an bourns walk 
halted in another thicket, where they breakfi&atcd. After 
their meal they lay down to sleep as 'before, dl save one 
literate bandit, who amused himself by reading the ro- 
mance of the Cavalier Meschino. In an hour they 
awoke, and filed oft^ one by one, to a higher station, 
leaving a sentinel to guard the surgeon. 

** In another hour," says Signer Chcrubioi, " the 
youngest man of the robbers came to relieve tlie guard, 
who then went and joined the others. When I saw this, 
and perceived they were engagedin akind of coimcil of war, 
I feared that they had tal^ some new resolution about 
my life, and that the now sentinel was oome to put their 
cruel designs in execution ; but he very soon said to me, 
* Bo of gmxl cheer, for to-night you will bo at home I* 
which gave me some comfort y bat as I could not entirely 



trust them, 1 had still an internal fear, which, howfrer 
1 endeavoured to hide. Shordy afterwanh we were 
called to join the reit, our station being turn <m tbe 
mountain commonly called CoUe Picionf , ndveiy^ 
firom the ancient senctuaty of HfcntorellB. There we 
remained the rest of the day, only going oat of the wn 
once, on the apprdiidi of a flock of goats, that ire mirtt 
not be scCn by the goatherds ; but wc sooa rettanti 
Then the second chiCT, who said he was of ScmniiM, id 
one of the five who went to treat with the prcaideotof 
Frosinone, began to talk of the poKtieal nature of tbdr 
situation. He said that government would nerer m. 
ceed in ptitting them doHTi by force ; tliat tbey are not i 
fortress to batter down with cannon, but rather \at^ 
which ffy round the tops of the sharpttt rocka, wittMtd 
having any fixed home ; that i^ by any misfortane, ma 
perished, they were sure of ten rccruiti to replace dw 
loss; for criminnis, who would be glad to take n%t 
among them, were never wanting; that the nainhcr(^ 
their present company amoxmted to a hnadred ui 
thirty individuals ; and that they had an idea of wh. 
taking sorhe darmg exploit, perhaps of threatening Rocx 
itself. He ended by saying, that the only firay to pn 
an end to their dej)redations would be to give lt«: 
a general pardon witliont reservation or liinitatioB, tk 
they might all return to their houses, withoot fbirsf 
treachery ; but otherwise, ttiey. would not trust to, w 
treat with any one ; and added, that this was the iojqc 
for wbich they had not concluded any thfaig with h 
prelate sent to FVosinonC to treat with them. As it v^ 
their company was determined to trust notfaing tnti 
pardon fttnm the pope's own lips. One of the brljfiiiti 
begged me to endeavour to obtain from covemnipntt^ 
freedom of his wife, now in the prison or Saint Mkbrl 
in Rome. Another said to me, * %ve patience, S^ 
Chcjubini ; we made a blonder when we took j(«;it 
intended to have had the prince, who, according to ov 
information, should have passsd by at that verj tiisr.' 
In fiict, he was to have travelled that road ; tnAjaik' 
fore I passed, not the prince, but the person cobuctiIt 
called so, the vice-prince, or agent, Signor FUippoGwa; 
had gone by, but, fortunately for him, they did not km 
him, because, as I understood, he was waOdng akt; 
leisurely, only accompanied by an unarmed boT, vb- 
was leaiding his horse. The banditti bit their %a 
with rage when they found they had let him aDp,^ 
they said tliey would not have released him under three 
tliousand crowns. The brigand who said all thii k;i 
the collar of the Madonna delle Carmine round his nni 
and said to mo * Suffer patiently, for the love of God' 

** Then the chief of the robbers cime to me, and bU 
me he was not very well, and desired roe to prc^cr^ 
for him, which I did, in writing. Another, the acs 
who had taken my watch from me, told me that 6£ 
watch did not go, and showed it me. I found tbii ^ 
had broken the glass and the minute hand. Hesakii'' 
I had anjT money, he«woold sell it me ; but I f^^ve it lea 
back, saying nothing, but shrugging up roy showJo^ 
Meantime Uio day was drawing to a dose, and the M 
taking out his watch, said it was now twenty o'cloct* 
He called the shepherd to him, and ordered him to p 
back to the sheeplbld which we had leftdorinr the nifli; 
and SCO if the countryman was come back with the 
answer to my second letter to Castel-Madama. b tte 
case he ordered him to accompany him back to the pb* 
we were now at ; and if he were not come be mr^ 
him to wait three hours, and if he did not come tl^ 
to return to us alone. The shepherd obeyed, and, aitt 
about an hour and a half, he came back with Ihe co*- 
try man and another shepherd who had been sent with him. 
They brought with them two sealed packets of m«^» 
which they said contained six hundred crowna. "Hx? 
also brougnt a few shirte, of homespun linen, which tk 
chief luid begged of me, and some little matter lor d^ 
to cat, and a little wine to recruit me. But 1 ««W 
take nothing but a pear and a little wine ; the re^ «* 
eaten by the robbers. They took the money witW 
counting, and ffave the messengers some rih«r for tbf^ 
pains; after which they permitted me to depart An 
thus I found myself free from them, after havrngthaaW 
them for their eivility and for m^ /(/> , which they h» 
the goodnttB to tpare. On my way homeward, tk tit 
men of Castel-Madama informed me, that the pn«|^ 
from San Gregorio, who was sent the day befeie, «*• 
the first letter to Castel.Madama for money, andwbo 
had not been seen since, had really been there, and W 
gone back the same day, at the bour and to tbe phce >r 



* It Will be mmqniMYiNl tKat ibn Ifalians eosot itsiebf i««^ 
foiir buura to the 4ny. Tlit llnc hour» «r oat oTdeck, kdaf wv 
ona hour after eunset. 
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poiated, with the sum of one hundred and thirty-seren 
crowns, sent from Castd-Mddama; but the robbers liaving 
for^tten to send any ono^to mdbthim at the place agreed 
on, because wo were a grea^ way £rmn it, the messenger 
returned to town with tip monev, afler having waited 
tiH nigbtt carrying bock the intelligence that the fiictor 
had been killed, which alarmed all my townsmen, who 
began to fe!ix for my lile* I found that the last six hun- 
dred dollars had l)ccn furnished, half by Castel-Modama, 
and half by Tivolli I went on toiirards Castel-Madama, 
where all the people anxiously expected me. In fact, a 
mile before I reached the town, I found a number of 
peoi^, of idl ranks, who had come out to meet mc, and 
1 arrived at home a little before night, in the midst of 
such public cofigratulations and acdamatiotis as were 
never befbre he^, which presented a most affccting 
spectacle ! I had hardly arrived when the Arch-Priest 
Giastini ordered the /beUs to he rung, to call the people 
to the parish church. On the first sound, aB the people 
flocked thither with me, to render public and devout 
thaj^Hs to the most merciful God tnd to our protector 
Saint Micliael the arekangel, fi>r nsy deliverance* The 
priest had done the mibc when he first heard of my cap- 
ture, vnd soon afler^ when he sent the six Inwdred 
orowDo. Both times he had assembled hia eongregatien 
in that very ofaaroht to effiar up pubhc supplications to 
the Lor4, to grant mo that mercy which he deigned aflcr- 
warde to iriiow. 1 eenaot oonckide without saying, that 
the epoch of this my miolbituoe will bo ever rometabered 
b^ me. I shall always recollect that the Lord God 
visited mo aa a hthw ; fi>r, at the moment when his 
hand seemed to be heavy upon me, he moved the city of 
TivoU, and the whole people of CasteUMadama, evora 
the vex^ poorest^ to suheoribe their money, and «eU their 
goods, m 80 short a time, and witk such profusion for 
my sake.^ The same cfwch will also always remind me 
what gfatitode I owe to those, particularly the Signors 
Cartooi and Celestini, both Romans, who with soeh 
openness of heait. exerted theoaseWes bk my ftivour. I 
now pray God that he will preserve roe from all the bad 
consequences which oommooiy arise out of similar mi^ 
fortttoeiu,** 

"Such is the narrative of Signer Chernbini, which, while 
it conveys striking pictures of crime and a lawless life, 
irapreano the mimi also with touching traits of panotu- 
ality, humanity, aad generosity on tM part of the pea- 
santry and these poor Italians generally. The contrast 
of vico and virtue, of ferocity and Idnd-heartcdness, is 
perhapq no where more evident than in Italy, where the 
social affections flourish in the ngtidBt of the hardiest 
growth of crime and cruelty. 

The stories, told and believed by the peasantry, of the 
origin and initiaAioa of>OMst (^the prkM^pel outlaws^are 
Iiorrid in the extreme. Mrs, Graliaraf to whom I am in- 
debted tot so many interesting and characteristic details, 
furnishes the foliowiag, as *« a pretty fiur specimen** of 
the whole. 

** A man who had accidentally committed homicide, 
being airraid of the oonsequenoes, fled from the Stated of 
the Church, to Conca, in the kin;^om of Naples. There, 
being unprovided with a passport, he was taken up- and 
imprisoned; but * by the Grace of the Virgin and Saint 
John tho Baptist,* he escaped to the woods : there, afler 
wandering a month, and being alaoet staffve«l, he met 
the bandittif who invited him to join them. To this he^ 
nothing l^h, consented, when, to try his manhood, they 
gave him a piece of human flesh roasted to oit,, telling 
him it was port of a Christian's hesrt ! * It might have 
been two h<Mirts,' said the ruffian, * but I would have eaten 
it V lie had then to perform a Aoviciate of two years, 
hewing wood, drawing water, and performing other me- 
nial offiecs ; but, a year ago, he figured as the chief of a 
party among tliem." 

But a probation infinitely more atrocious than this re- 
past on human hearts^ was related to myself in the year 
1S2L, whgp I was travelling in the Abruzzi Hear the pass 
of I'agliaooozi, and not far from the frontier of the Ko- 
man states. The story was locals but my narrator, a 
peasant of the country, and then my guide, referred the 
event to ratlier a distant period of time. 

A young man, who had been several years an outlaw, 
on the violent death of the chief of the troep he befenged 
to, a»pire4 to be Capo-bandito, in his stoetl. He had 
gone through his noviciate with honour, he luul shown 
both cunning and courage in his calling as brigand, but 
tlie supremacy of the Innd was disputed witli him by 
otAcrs, and tho state of the times bode the robbers be 
specially careful as to whom they elected for their leader. 
Ho must be Uie strongest nerved fellow of the set I The 
ambitious candidate oflcred to give any, even the most 
dreadful proof of his strength of nerve, and a monster 



amonir his companions proposed he chould go to his na>- 
tive vulago and murder a youHg girl to whom he had 
been foi'mcriy attached* 

** 1 will do it," said the ruffian, who at onoe departed 
on his infernal missioi)./ 

Wlien he reached the village, he dared not present 
himself^ having bc^un his crimes there by murdering a 
comrade : he skulked behind an old stone fountain, put- 
side of the villagp, until near sunset, when the women 
come forth with tiicir co^pc^ vases ofi their heads to get 
their supplies of water at the fountain. His mistress 
came carelessly, gossiping with the rest. He could have 
shot her with his rifle, bi^t he was afraid of pursuit, and 
wanted, besides^ time to secure and. carry off a blopdy 
trophy. He therefore remained ^ui^t, oniy hoping that 
she m^ht loiter behind the rest She, however, was one 
of the first to balance her vessel of water on her head, 
and to take the path to the village, whither all the, gossips 
soon followed her. Wiiat was now to be done 7 Hf was 
determined to go through the ordeal and consummate the 
hellish crime. A child went by the fountain whistling. 
He laid down his rifle, so as not to alarm the little villa- 
ger, and presenting himself to him, gave him the reliquary 
he had worn round his neck for years, and which was 
well known to his mistress, and told him to run with it 
to her, and tell her an old friend desired to speak with 
her at the fountain. The child took Uie reliquary, and a 
piece of silver which the robber gave him on his vowing 
by the Madonna to say nothing about the matter in the 
village befbre one hour of the night, and ran. on to the 
village. Tiie rob^ then retired bchii^d the «dd fountain, 
taking his rifle in his hand, and keepmg a sharp look 
out, fest his mistress should betray, him, or not come 
alone, • * 

But the afiTectionate girl, who might have loved. him 
still in spite -of his guilt, who might have hoped to render 
him succour on some urgent need, or, perhaps, to hear 
that he was penitent and anxious to return to society, 
went alone a^d met him at the fountain, where, as the 
bells of the village church were toUing the Ave Maria, 
her lover met her, and stabbed her to the heart I The 
monster then cut ofif her head, and ran away with it to. 
join the brigands, who were obliged to own, that after 
such a deed and such a proof as he produced, he was 
worthy to, be their chieU 

NEAPOLITAN AND ROMAN BRIGANDS. 

SUNDRY ANECDOTES, FACETIOUS AND SERIOUS. 

Many of the stories of the Roman and Neapolitan 
banditti 'are far from beinf of so tragical a, nature as 
those I have related. On me contrary, a jest book might 
be filled with very fnnAy stories regarding them. The 
brigands were oflen fiicetious and full of froliesome 
tricks, at the not very serious etxpenso of those they 
waylaid, while at times they were the butts and victims 
to- those who fell in with them. 

As Lady B > was travolUog from Rome to Naples, 

with rather a numerous suite, she *^ fell among thieves.** 
The robbers had a tolerable good booty, but there was 
one excellent laugh against them. Her ladyship^s medi- 
cal attendant had a large medicine chest in the carriage ; 
this was immediately broken open by the robbers, who 
thought the neat and strong mahogany case must ocm- 
tain jewels or other valufib^es. They were disappointed, 
and somewhat puzzled, when they found a nqmber of 
squaie crystal bottles, &^. Two of the robbers took 
out each one of these bottles, whose medical contents 
>were liquid and brightr-~the one like roeoUo, the other 
like maraschina di Zara, The two robbers eoneluded at 
once they were nothing else than these &vourite liqueurs, 
or some foreign cordial of a similar nature and excel- 
lence ; and anxious for the first d^uglit, each put his 
bottle to his mouth, and did not withdraw it until he 
had taken a hearty swig. Then, indeed, the bottles 
were withdrawn, and dashed, with horrible curses to the 
earth ; and the two rogues, with terror in their oounte- 
nances, threw themselves on the dodU^i in the same 
breath, threatening to kill hin^, .and beting to know 
whether they were poisoned, and he couui cure them 7 
The worthy practitioner, who was an Iriwhman, and as 
such fond of a joke, would have had here a good oppOT- 
tunity of indulging in one, by making the tremhting 
fellows belkve for awhile that tl^y had swallowed some 
infernal poison, worse than the acqua.tophana ; but mi- 
der circumstances, and in tho presence of armed ban- 
ditti, he thought it more prudent to teH thom that they 
had only swallowed a liUle medioino, which oould do 
them no harm, however badly it might taste; and to re« 
serve his laugh at them fer taking his physic for sweot 
waters, till a more ooayoniont opporti^ni^* 



In the x^xt little aneedote, another brigand of another 
band cut a still more ridiculous fignre. My fiiend Mr. 

W ^ a merchant of Naples, was travelling poet with 

a Swiss merefaanti and had nearly reached the oHy of 
Capua, wliich is <mly about fourteen miles from Naples, 
when his carriage was sudden^ stopped* It wasnighl^ 
but a beantifiil moon^-the moon of Naples, which, ai 
the wHty Marchese Caraccioli used to say, was worth- a 
liondon sun, iUuminatod the scene, and allowed W. ■' ' ■ 
to see that there were only tlnree or four brigands near 
the coaoh, and that they had not yet knock«l the pos- 
tilion off the horses, n— -« took his measures accordi* 
ingly with great preeenoe of mind and boldness. Ao 
the fbremost brigand came to the side of the carriage, 
within reach, bawling and cursing for those within to 
oome out and be robM, he caught hold of the rufiSan 
by the breasts of his jacket, and called out to the p6stili<ni 
to gallop off fbr Capua, where he should be well reward^ 
ed. The postilion, who, had- known him befbre on the 
road, took W-i— -— at his word, and, with a boldness 
rarely found in his^slass, wliipped Ins horses, that went 
off, (as Neapolitan horses geasrally wiB do,) ** an end.*' 
As the po6tiIion*s whip touched the withers of his steodr, 
abnUet whizzed- past his head, but missed its aim. 
Away then Trcnfdid carriage and the merehants and tJM 
robber as swiH as tho old witc^Ks in Goetbe^s FkusUMT) 
W— ^"— ,,who was a robust mah, keeping a firm bold oT 
the robber, who danffled--«his heul and shoulders in, 
and the rest of bis body outside of the vehicle,— 4ike a 
kmb or a ealf over a butcher's cart W.^— ^s compa- 
nion ooeasionaHy assisted him. Afier nnmeroos but vaiii 
struggles to extjieate himself frotti their grasp, the cap- 
tured brigand, whose legs were braised m the enielest 
manner against the rapid carriage wheds, and his breath 
almost bumped out of his body, protested it was all a mis- 
take, and bcgfged most piteously to be released. The 
merchants, however, kept the prize they had made in so 
curioUfl a manner, and soon arrived at Capiia. This 
being a ibrtified town, most awkwardly for travellers^ 
placed on the high road, they had to wait some time un- 
til a letter was seut to the commandant, and permission 
obtained to admit them. l¥hen the drawbridge waa 
lowered, they rolled over it, with the robber still dangfing 
at the coachside, and delivered him at the gnard-house. 
The next morning the merchants appeared before the 
justite of peace, and after their d^ositions hbd been re- 
ceived, the brigand was given over to the civil autheri* 
ties, and cast into prison, where he lay fbr many months, ' 
without being brought to judgment. What finally be- 
came of him I know not ; but I remember very well, 

thait my friend W , though he was rather proud of 

the nefvel exploit, had so mueh trouble in consequence of 
it, and the somewhat peeubar course of NeapoKtan jus-* 
tice, that he used often U^ wish he had left tiro feUow in 
the road. 

The next of my concluding anecdotes of Italian ban- 
ditti on which I lay my hand, is of a more tragH^ na- 
ture. ** In the month of March 1817,*^ ' wfn a popular 
author of travds, ^ I was out with one of my friends on 
a shootinr party near AquUa, when I heard the fkrmers 
talking of robb^ics without number committed by tho^ 
troop of Tkt Jndq>endenc€, There was much talent, 
and a Turkish bravery, shown in the manner in which 
they were achieved. I paid little attention tool) this; 
robberies in these parts are m eommon; I- was aH eyes 
to observe the mauners of the people. I gave some 
money to a poor woman who was with child, and who, 
' I wear told, was a soldier's widow, when one said to me : 
** Oh„ sir, she is not to be pitied, riie has the ration of 
the banditti,^' and they went on to grive me the following 
detail r— 

** * There is in this country a company of thirty men 
and four women, ail nKnmtedin a si^rior manner on 
bkx>d horses. This band calls itself the troop of The 
Independanee ; its chief is a ibrmer Mareehal-de-Logis 
of king Joachim.t He orders such a landlord, or such 
a farmed, to {put such a sum of money, on such a day, 
at the foot of ^ch a tree ; if not^ he himeelf will be 
murdered and his house set on fire. When this troop 
are on the marob, they Send curders the day befiire to all 
the iarmers on their route, to have a re^^st ready at such 
on hour, for so many persons, the best that their means 
will affcod. ' This servioe is more regularly performed 
than the provisioD fiir the royal household in its progress 
through tiie coontrj.* * 

^ About a month befiyre 1 received this detail, a fkr. 
mer, being piqued at the imperious maimer in which 
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the repast wa« ordered, sent information of it to the 
general, and the IndkpendenU were surrounded hy a nu- 
merous bond of infiintry and cavalry ; they fought their 
way through, covering the ground with the deiui bodies 
of the sotmers, while not one of their own pait^ fell. 
liMming the treacher jr of the &rmer, they sent notice to 
him to settle his afiurs. Three days aAerwards tlie^ 
took possession of tlie fiirm, where they instituted a tri- 
bunat and the farmer being pot to thotorture, confessed 
every thing. Afler deliberating together awhile in se- 
cret, they approached the mihappy farmer, and threw 
him into a large caiddron which was upon the fire, f\ill 
of milk fear making cheese. When he had boiled there 
fat some time, they forced all the servants to eat of this 
infernal banquet 

** The efaief could easily increase his troop to a thon^ 
sand men ; but he says that his talents for command 
will not go beyond a band of thirty, and be restrains 
himself to keeping up this number. He receives daily 
applications from people to be received into the band ; 
but he requires a title, that is, wounds received in the 
field of battle, not certificates given tsiUSk complaisance : 
-—these are his very words. 

** This springs the peasants of these parts suffered very 
much from scarcity. The chief of the Independents 
distributed among the sufferers tickets upon the rich. 
The rations were a pound and a half of bread for a 
man, a pound for a woman, and two pounds for a woman 
with child. The woman who excited my curiosity, had 
for a month received six of these tickets in the week for 
two pounds of bread each. For the rest, no one ever 
Imows where the band are to be found, they get all the 
spies on their side. In the time of the Romans this chief 
of banditti would have been a Marcellus.*' 

Though there is a little exaggeration in this account, 
the mam points are correct, more particularly that which 
regards the robber's provident care of the poor. 

** I have done more acts of charity," said one of these 
brigands, when he fell into the hands of the law, ** than 
any three convents in these provinces !** And so, per. 
haps, he had, and at as little cost to himself as the 
monks, who beg themselves (as he had stolen) fit>m 
others, what they live upon and give to beggars. 

Though the ^ Independenti** may have been averse 
to increase their band with men, they seem to have been 
anxious to recruit it with women, for at the end of 1817, 
as I was crossing the range of mountains above Soro, 
that separates the Garigliano from the lake of Celano, 
in the Abruzzi, I hoard the following event, at a little 
village where 1 stopped to refresh myself. 

A pretty girl of the place, betrothed to a respectable 
young fermeik was carried off by the robbers as she was 
going with an old female relative to early morning mass 
pX a chapel on the skirts of the village. The alarm was 
instantly spread, and a pursuit undertaken by all the 
fiiir captive's relatives and friend^ with the agonised 
lover m their head. Afler scouring the country for 
several hours, without finding any trace of the brigands, 
many of the pursuing party, through fatigue and dread 
of advancing farther into the mountains towards the 
^yiace where they had reason to apprehend the band was 
collected in force, hung back, and talked of returning 
home. The desperate fover would not pause a moment, 
but still hurried forward with a braver or more deeply 
interested few. But evoi these few, one by one, aban- 
doned, what seemed so hopeless or desperate a chase, or, 
unable to keep up with the speed of the active, young 
lover, followed him trembling and panting, at a distance. 
He was alone, and fer a-h^td of them, when he heard 
a shriek. Flying in the direction of the sound, he soon 
came to a wooded hollow, where be saw through the 
boles of the trees bis affianced struggling in the arms pf 
a desperate-looking ruffian. Such a moment, to a bold 
young lover, was not a moment for hesitation or calcula- 
tion, — ^he glided through tiie trees, and before the robber 
could seize his carbine, which lay only a few fbet from 
the spot where his struggling victim had dragged him — 
almost before the robber could draw his dagger, he rah 
his sword home to his heart. The released girl threw 
herself into her lover's arms ; but there was yet work to 
do ere he could resign himself to his transports. A se- 
cond briffand, who had been stationed at the edge of the 
wood to Keep watch, heard the shout of the lover as he 
made the assault, and the curse of his comrade or supe- 
rior as he fell beneath it, and now rushed to the spot, 
with that brigand yell which the poor peasantry so much 
dread. The voung man, with hu weeping mistress still 
hanging on his neoc, drew behind a tree-— he had the ad- 
vantage of a trifling elevation in his fevour, and as the 
robber had his last step on this, and came dose to him, 
he suddenly turned round the tree, put his foot on the 



fkllen ruffian, who still murmured in his throat, and with 
a pistol, shot the second villain through the body. Sup- 
porting and caressing the dear girl his valour had so op- 
portunely liberated, be then made all the haste he could 
out of the hollow, and soon came in sight of the few 
fiiends who had followed him thus fkr, and of whom 
some had been brought to a stand still, and others put 
to a retrograde flight by the report of his pbtol in the 
wood. The unexpected sight, and the triumphant shouts 
of the lover, with his recovered affianced one, brought 
them, however, speedily together, and they returned to 
the village, with more joy than they hoped for when 
they set out from it on meir pursuit 

The band of the " Independenti" was destroyed a few 
months afler tiiis event 

One of the boldest deeds of resistance to the brigands 
was performed by a major on Murat's staff, a native of 
one of the German cantons of Switzerland. His name 
was VoUf. This officer was travelling post f^om Naples 
to Rome with despatches, in a little, «)w, open caleche : 
he had not even a servant with him. In the Pontine 
Marshes he was stopped by six sturdy and well armed 
brigands. Expecting no resistance from a single man, 
the robbers stood by the door of the carriage uttering 
tremendous curses and coraihanding him to descend. 
This he presently did ; but as he lefl nis seat he grasped 
a ready brace of pistols, and crossed his arms under his 
military cloak ; and as he touched the ground he pressed 
a trigger on either side of him, and two otihe brigands, 
who were almost in contact with his person, fell dead 
by the carriage. His sabre was as ready as his pistols 
— with it he cleft the head of one robber who feU,^ and 
wounded another, who then, with his tyro unhurt but 
terrified companions, took to flight, and left the officer 
master of the field. 

The uniuckiest thing the Neapolitan and Roman ban- 
ditti about the frontiers did in my time was to take an 
Austriu3 colonel, on the staff of General Frimont, then 
commander in chief at Naples. They carried this officer 
to the mountains, where they kept him many days, 
which I have heard him describe as days of continual 
alarm and horror, and at last procured a good ransom 
for him. But a dreadful vengeance followed close on 
this compliance, which had b^n necessitated by consi- 
deration for the safety of the colonel, wliom the ruffians 
would most assuredly have murdered, had the ransom 
not been paid. Old Frimont sent nearly his whole force 
of jagcrs, or light troops, against them. Measures were 
concerted with the papal srovemmcnt The Austrians 
were allowed firee ingress into the Roman states ; and 
they hunted the brigands in the mountains fi'om place 
to' place, with a roost perseverin^r activitv. The shep- 
herds and other peasants were seized, and forced to act 
as guides. The enraged Austrians were not restrained 
hj many scruples. Wherever they found men with 
arms, they shot them : in some instances they burned 
down whole villages. The wives of the brigands, in the 
course of these tragical visitations, in several instances 
displayed a heroism worthy of ancient Roman matrons, 
and the soldiery were obliged to deal with them as 
though they had been men. An officer of jagers with 
whom I was acquainted, was shot in the shoulder, f^om 
behind a rock, by one of these heroines, who, when 
made prisoner, and threatened with instant death unless 
she showed the track c^ the brigands, clenched her fist, 
and said, looking at the rock from which they had 
dragged her, ** Unbaptised dogs that ye are ! you may 
as well attempt to make those stcmes speak, as to make 
me divulge where are my husband, my brother, and my 
friends!*' And even when the jagers levelled their 
rifles and put their fingers to the trigger, not a word 
could they force from the woman, who muttered some- 
thing to herself! as though a prayer to the Madonna, or 
herguardian saint 

There is very little doubt that the Austrians shot many 
a poor mountameer that was no robber, but they cer- 
tainly succeeded in putting down the banditti, who from 
that time (in 1824) never recovered their former import 
ance and audacity, until the recent political troubles in 
Romagna. 

The Austrians did not, however, achieve this without 
tremendous sufifermgs and losses. Frimont thought pro- 
per to keep forces in the lawless country he had purged. 
Those in the mountains fered pretty well, but the ranks 
of the poor jagers in the valley of the ChirigHano, and in 
other low, marshy places, where they were stationed 
nearly a whole summer, were awf\illy thinned by mala- 
ria fevers of peculiar malignity. I had myself seen some 
time before, in the Abruzzi, a fine battalion of Uus truly 
excellent branch of the Austrian army; it was composed 



met the same battalion at the end of this year, uA found 
one half of it dead or in Uie hospital ! I eoqtiired tftei 
three of the cheers to whom I had been indebted for 
much civility while travelling, and was tald that one of 
them, a noble young fellow of three or four and twenty, 
had left his bones by the banks of the Garigliuio, tbe 
other two were gone to the hospital at Naples TUi ii 
something much worse than dying in the ** deadly 
breach," or on the field of battle, where, at least, (if tbey 
do not mis-spell our names!) we may have the honoQr of 
ornamenting a gazette of victory or glory! 

It was abtiut this time, that I, who bad twice goot 
safely through the pass of Bovino, even when thoie Co- 
ryphei of banditti, the VardarelU, were at the ptenitodi 
of their power, and who for seven years (in which I by 
no means led a sedentary or fixed life) had always es- 
caped falling into the hands of a respectable baad of bri. 
gands, fell cmluckily under the clutches of a oontemptiUe 
gang of novices and bunglers. 

Mj fHend, the Prince D'l ^ amonr ether me. 

ritonous exertions to improve his estates, had UMkr. 



taken to drain an immense extent ef land he held betwem 
the mouth of the river VoHnmo and the lake of Pitrii— 
an enterprise in which, to the disgrace of his wealthy brt 
unenterprising relations, and of the imbecile gorenineit 
of the time, which, instead of encouraging, thwarted lun, 
he was left to fail and to min his fbrtmie. Tbe phee 
was only some fifteen miles firom tbe capital, and wfaifat 
the labours of dig^g canals and making embanlmiciiti 
were in fbll activity, the prince ynm accustomed to go 
down three or four times in the week, carrying mosey 
on the Saturday to pay the labourers. 1 aootUDpaBiol 
him very fV^uently. ft was imprudent, no doubt, hA 
though the pnnoe had a good number of armed grmr^- 
ani in his service, we always went without an escort aod 
frequently without arms. Oar road, after learinf tbe 
town of Poczuoli, was chiefly through a solitaiy ud 
wild country that bore rather a bad eiiaracter ; bet » 
robberies had been heard of for a long time, and bm 
the constant employment he gave to so many of tbe 
neighbouring peasantry, my fhend might deem faiinctf 
a popular d^racter. In short, we had fifty times ntde 
the journey, and with good sums of money, witboatuj 
mauvatM reneontre^ and thought we never should ONct 
any, when eariy one fine spnng morning, as we were 
dnving in a little drosky, over a rough and narrow roid 
that ran through fields of lupins, which in that cbule 
grow to the height of six or seven ieet, I was eat abort 
m a story I was telling, by having a long gim put to ny 
breast by a follow who had been concoileid in the bipin- 
field. At the same instant my friend received tbe sane 
compliment, and our driver, a boy of fourteen er fifttcn* 
who was riding en potHtiiont was knocked off his bone. 
We had each a pistol and no more in tbe carriafe, uA 
these we had to draw fW>m under the apron. Mj friend 
moved his arm to catch his, — I vras disengaging my ud 
firom my cloak to do the same, when whh the eye of t 
military man he glanced at the fellows* gwH, wbicb 
almost touched our bceasts, and saw they were foD 
cocked. There was no cfaaDoe->we had to draw oor 
)nstols from the pockets of the carriage and to cod 
them — and the roi»bers were swearing they woaM frf 
into our hearts, If we did not put our hands out of tb« 
carriage and instantly descend. 0ad we hesitated, of & 
certainty they would have shot us both fitMU Tery hi, 
for as we afterwards learned they knew very wdl that 
the prince had pistols with him, and only a few days be- 
fore we had been amusing ourselves on the estate by 
firing at a mark, when he, as a good shot, rather iv* 
prised the country people, firom whom the rogaea hid io 
all ]»t>bability heard of his ad<hess. Whatever I miffA 
have done, he would not have missed his aim tt twoi^ 
paces—but they were only their muskets' knfth fro" 
us. As it was, however, our case was hopeleas, and bid- 
ding me in English, which he spoke very well, step («* 
of me carriage, and say nothing to the ruffians, he i^^ 
them what they would of him. •• Your money, yoe J"*" 
her! you infamous assassin!** was the reply of tbeff 
honest men, who indeed kept np their courage, lU tbe 
time they were with us and robbing us, by cmX&b^ ^ 
these names and others, which those who knew tbelo* 
Neapolitans may fimcy, but which I may not repeat 

•• Take it," said the prince, pointing io the canv* 
bags that lay at his feet, *• TUkc it, and go to the derir 
He was a fine, atretic, commanding figure of a mtft 
and well known to be a brave one — even then, eompMeiy 
in their power as he was, they were afiraid to appr««* 
him to take the money, and insisted, with the moot bor- 



__. J ... ^ rible oaths, that he should descend, or they wooM fijt 

almost entirely of Bohemians, young and florid men. l|upon him. The fellow who seemed to be the kadei s 
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tho enterprise, had his finger on his trigger. I, who was 
standing by the road side witli an ugly gub still at my 
breast, now thought it time to say, **■ For heaven*s sake, 
come down.** My friend stepped out of the carriage, and 
again told tliem to taike the money and be off. Bui now, 
though a novice in his profession, one of the robbers, in- 
sisting on the fnccia iu terra ceremony, swore he would 
shoot us unless we lay down with our nces to the gtound. 
This we would not do. In the next instant, the villain 
who had approached the caitia^, cried ** Ecco le pUioitl 
—Here are the pistols — it*s all right — never mind nowl*' 
tnd taking out the , brace, he thaew awa^r- the priming, 
md, afler dragging them, with their pahs open, through 
the wet grass, he then threw them into the bottom of the 
mrriagc, and drew out the money, which was contained 
n two canfass bags. 

All the while this was perfotmin^, the fellow who 
jtood guard over me, trembled with agitation : he shook, 
ndeed, to such a degree, that knowing, as I well did, the 
!razy nature of guns of common Neapolitan manufac- 
ture, and seeing his close to iny body and ready to go 
)ff, I apprehended the bungler would shoot me without 
ntcndiug it — and once requested he would take it from 
iiy brei^ as I was unarmed and could make no re- 
dstance. 

When the money had been thrown in among the tall 
upins, with a repetition of the pretty epithets they had 
ilready honoured us with, thev lifled up the poor boy, 
nrho was almost dead with afixifht, from before the horses* 
leads, and made us get into the carriage and drive on. 
rhey swore they would shoot us if we looked baqk. 
This, however, we did when at a short distance, and saw 
iiem momit their horses, wliich had been concealed 
Tom us in the thick high lupin-field, and strike across 
iie comitry. 

The scene of the robbery was little more than a mile 
from the estate, where the prince, at the time, had seve- 
ral hundred men at work, and thither we now drove at a 
j^lop. 

The loss had been a heavy one — for owing to his not 
laving made his payments to the labourers the preceding 
iveek, ray friend had three thousand Neapolitan ducats, 
>r five hundred pounds, witli lum in the bogs. The rob- 
bers never touched our persons, or said a word about our 
lelivering what we had in our pockets. Had- they done 
*Q, I should have lost only a fcAv dollars in silver and a 
•vatch of slight value, but they would have found on the 
Mince rather a heavy purse of gold and* a very valuable 
ivatch. 

'We soon reached the estate, where my friend, who had 
*eprcssed his mortification and anger, gave them full 
rent, when a silly old man in his service as a sort of fac- 
or, recommended, as the first thing essential in such a 
;ase, that we should both get bled, to obviate the effects 
esulting from sudden alarm* This is a common Neapo- 
itaii practice, but, I believe, besides my friend^s burst of 
age and contempt, I stormed at the old fool as well, for 
rroposinff it in our case. We were presently on horse- 
»ack wi'l^ a formidable posse of guurdiani^ fatiori, and 
^rivani, all mounted and well armed, and, dividing into 
lifforcnt parties, scoured the country in pursuit of the 
obbers. 

From the solitude and wildness of the country, which 
or the greater part is covered by pantani or marshes, 
akes, fuid almost impenetrable woods, we had slight 
lopcs, -when we set out, of catching them. Yet, from 
he shortness of the time that had elapsed, and the speed 
it which we rode, we were close upon them, and at one 
inie &Bcied we should catch them, for we fell in with a 
Mx>r old peasant woman who had just seen four men 
Uvidinf two bogs of money, which they were probably 
icing tiius early for the convenience of carrying it — one 
Jiousand five hundred ducats, in silver, in each bag, be- 
in^ a g^ood weight. Encouraged by this information, we 
^{dlopcd on. Smarting as we were under tho recent out- 
rage, had we caught the robbers, I am confident we 
should have taken iustice into our own hands and shot 
Lhem, without waiting for the tardy decisions of the 
courts — ^but, alas ! we were not so fortunate. We hunted, 
in vain, through a complete labyrinth of cro£s-roads or 
rather patlis, beat several woods, and interrogated several 
shepherds, in vain, and were at last obliged to return to 
our canal digging and embankments, with our original 
loss — and with our revenge ungratified. 

When we returned to Naples that night, we had the 
c<hi8olation of hearing from all the friends we met, ** I 
told you so! — I knew how it would be I— I wonder you 
havcn*t been both murdered long ago, going with money 
through that cut-throat country! Some also talked 
about bleeding — but, in a lifctaphorieal sense, sorely my 
friend had been bled enough! 



When we had dined we went to the minister of police, 
who was, where every Neapolitan who can afford it is at 
that time of the night, at the Opera* We went there toa 
The next morning, however, the prince saw the man in 
authority, who engaged that nothing should be neglected 
for the detection and arrest of the offendeiy. We were 
pretty certain tliat these men were not regular robbers, 
and that they belonged to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the estate. We had yet aAOther cIuq— by a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance, all tb^ money was in two-oar- 
liu pieces (in value about eight-pence eachXand by tracing 
a sudden influx of this paxUculai coin in imy of the little 
towns or villapres, a discovery might be made. 

To be brief, in about a fortnight four men were arrest- 
ed and thrown into the pison of tlie Vicaria at Naples. 
Some six weeks afler their arrest, the prince, myself^ and 
the boy who was driving us, were summoned to that pri- 
son, and asked if we could recognise the men if they 
wore shown us. My friend and myself both confident^ 
afiirmed that we could, for we h^d marked them well 
during our short interview. The boy was less confident 

The prince was then conducted into a hall in the pri- 
son, leaving me and the boy together. In a £ew minutes 
a jiiiler returned without the prince, and deeired me to 
fofiow him, which I did, leaving the boy ohme, I was 
ushered into a dark, dirty apartment, where a dozen or 
fideen ruffianly looking fellows were ranged in a line, 
and was told to point out among them the perpetrators <^ 
the robbery. Being short sighted 1 went close up to this 
villanous me, and as soon as my eye became accustomed 
to the fimlty light of the place, I pointed out one of ray 
cUdevani calumniators. 

** Touch him with your hand,** cried a little man in 
the comer, who was noting down what passed. 

I laid my hand on the , ruffian, who said with a bold 
enough laugh*" Ah ! »ignor nUoy ravete gbagliatc grvoa- 
so /** (Ah, sir 1 you have made a gross mistake.) , But 
when I laid my nand on a second, I saw that fellow*s 
countenance change, and that he could scarcely avoid 
shrinking from my touch. When my recognition was 
finished, I was removed to another room and 1^ alone, 
and the boy was called in. When the boy had picked out 
his men, they brought him into the room where I was, 
and then led us to the prince. It appeared that my 
friend, and myself^ and the boy had selected the same 
individuals, only that the boy had at first been in doubt 
as to one of them. 

On the strength of such evidence as this alone, one 
might have hoped for a ^eedy aud. decisive trial. But 
we were at Naples! I heard nothing more of the robbers 
for some months, when I was called to attend a trial, 
which, when I went to the court, I found, without learn- 
ing why, was postponed. 

In this interim there had been some talk in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even on the estate, that vengeance would 
be taken on us by the robbers* kinsmen and friends, fi>r 
maliciously detaining in pris<m innocent, unfortunate 
men, which said individuals turned out to be, as we ex- 
pected, of those parts, and acquainted with the circum- 
stance that the prince carried good sums of mcMiey there 
every Saturday. For a month or so we had an escort of 
guardian^ but then went and came alone as before, fre- 
quently travelling in the darkness of night I am fain 
to oonfcss that at first, whenever I saw fellows skulking 
alon? the solitary roads with long guns in their hands, 
(whiclf happened rather firequently, as, spite of the prohibi- 
tion <t( government, nearly every peasant had his gun in 
that wild district,) I HbUI rather unoomfiirtable, and took 
care, at least, that my pistol should not be under the 
apron and uncocked. But this wore off, and we never 
heard of the prisoners* kinsmen and friends. 

It was nearly two years after the offence that I was 
again summoned to the Vicaria. This time the trial 
really began; but there were only three prisoners pro- 
duced, — ^the fourth had contracted a disease and died in 
the prison! Had I met either of these men in the pursuit 
when my blood was hot, I should most assuredly have 
had the heart to blow his brains out^ At the moment I 
was first confronted with them in prison, I might have 
borne to see one or two of them hanged; but tuter this 
long interval, in which one of them had died in a dim- 
geon; in which I had been occupied by so many other 
Uioughts, and feelings, and pursuits; in which, on the 
whole, I had enjoyed so much, and the three men, in 
whose hands my life had been, now crouching before me, 
emaciated and iM-oken by their long and rigorous confine- 
ment, had sufifbred so much, I am sure, had I been able, 
I would have opened their prison doors and set them 
free. I felt sick at heart when I had to make my depo^ 
sition. ". 

One of the curious features in this extraordinary trial 



was, that I was never put to my oath; for when it camo 
to that test, the presiding judge, who knew very little of 
me, said that my vrord as an Englishman and a gentle 
man was enough ! The eompliraent did not prevent my 
astonishment at the time, and my reference in my own 
mind to the modes of criminal procedure in my owd 
eountry. Mj being a protestanf, I fimcy, could have 
nothing to do in the matter, and indeed in more than one 
instance I had been put to my oath in the kingdom of 
Naples before the health officers, on arriving at a Laxza* 
retto. 

Besides my evidence, which I thought was full and 
decisive, there waa that of the boy and of several other 
WAtnesses, isctuding the old w^man. When I thought 
sentence was going to be pronounced, the court broke «|i| 
and the prisoners were remanded. I stayed at Naples 
five oi^ six months longer without hearing' any thing morv 
of the robbers; what became of them I know not, for at 
the end of that period I quitted the country, and transfer- 
red myself to a laud where justice is much more sum* 
mary — -I mean Turkey. 

It was said by many of the Neapolitans at the time, 
that th^ robbers, who had been taken long bdbre they 
could possibly spend so consideraUe a sum, (a fortune 
almost to men of their condition in that country !) had 
made gcMod use of it in delaying the law*s severity. What 
I know is, that my friend never saw a earlin of his three 
thousand ducats. 

But what I know also is, the proUaneM of the Neapo* 
litans to speak ill of each other, and to vituperate thei^ 
own government I have, moreover, lived too many 
years in that country, to adopt the sweeping prejudices 
of hasty and unexamining travellers, or to bdieve all or 
even a tithe of what is asserted against the Italians gene^ 
rally ; still, however, the facts were such as I have repre- 
sented them^ and the comments they mu^t provoke, in 
whatever way we look at them, cannot be otherwise than 
most unfavourable to the criminal courts of Naples. - 

That beautiful country has now a new and young 
king, who has, it is said, already effected many salutary 
reforms; let Us hope he has directed, or will direct his 
attention to the proper administration of justice, which 
will be a greater benefit to the Neapolitans; than, under 
circumstances, their Spanish Constitution could have 
proved. 

And now good night to It^ian brigands, and once 
more farewell to Italy ! — a country where my brightest 
days have been passed, for I can never hope to retrace 
the pleasant period of life between seventeen years and 
twenty-seven — a country for which I may assert a heart* 
warm admiration, knowing it and living in*it so long as 
I have done, without, I trust, incurring the* suspicion of 
sentimentalism or sBfectation — a country where I have 
had, and am confident still have, some of my bestfricnds» 
and where, next to my native land, I should prefer to 
end my life, and find a quiet and a humble grave. 

SICILIAN BRIGANDS. 

The beautiful island of Sicily, which has generally 
had the fortune to be as badly governed as southern 
Italy — almost as oflen subjected to foreign invasion and 
conquest, also abotmds, liae Calabria, on the opposite 
side of the Faro, in mountaina of most difiicult acoesa, 
and wild swamps, once fertile plains, that aided the 
island in its acquiaition of its proud title of * The 
Granary of Rome,** and has consequently abounded 
with buiditti and men of the most desperate characters. 
Save in one solitary instance, there is little, however, 
in the lives of the Sicilian robbers, different from those 
of their near neighbours, the Calabrians. Their mode 
of plundering, their places of retreat, their general ha- 
bits of life were the same : but they have not been so 
fiirtunate as the continental freebooters, in having good 
narrators of their exfdoits, nor have I been so lucky as 
to find one good eye-witness account of them. The 
first of the two anecdotes I have selected, came to me in 
the way of oral tradition, and the name of the hero has 
escaped me. 

> The pecularity of this Sicilian robber*s case is, that 
he did every thing single handed-^he commanded 
no band, but numntquinB^ or large puppets the size 
of life, made and dressed up by himsdf^ were- his 
passive but effective satellites. He must have been 
an artist of considerable ingenuity, for his figures were 
perfect as far as brigand costume and ferocity of expres- 
sion went Their eyes were large and staring, their 
whiskers most tremendous, and their mouths, of course, 
were never seen to relax with a smile of good nature. 

His plan of operation viras simply this. He set up 
his puppets against a btok or hiUoek by some road side, 
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or mmooff baflbea or tkickets kanglBfr over th^ ro«flU-4ie 
contrived to make them lioldlong gwoM^^oiaAed down on 
the rood, and their daggers and e^uteauxfdtekoBte werv 
TiaiUe in their bosoms or girdhs. Hifi position was sL 
ways chosen where the road or mountain, path Was bro- 
ken and tortaoos, and where piBLBsengers would come 
suddenly in view of his troop uid be eover^ by their 
nmsketry at the tarn of a comer. While tliey remaiiv^ 
ed more immove^Ie even than Austrian sentineb at 
their posts, he kept a sharp look oat fiom a pointwhenoe 
he could see the approaches by the road on both sides. 
If the travellers were numierous and wdi armed, he 
withdrew his men, like a pnident commander, and 'hid 
them and himself in the- thicket ;%ut if those who ap- 
proached were less formidaUe, be pkoed himself tr^the 
side of his steady troop, and when i the timid wayni^rs 
popped upon the appalling speetaele of their fierce fkces, 
and murderous guns that seemed juat joing to be fired 
at them, he rushed opon tbem, well armed as he always 
was, and made them perform the **faeaa i» Umi'^ eVo- 
lation, which they readily did,- under the -im|>re88ion 
that they would be shot by the -figures on the road side 
if they disobeyed. He tiien made tbem give op their 
money or what movoaUe things of value they might 
have with them ; and this also they did with prompti. 
tode, thinking a whole banl of robbers kept guard e^^rer 
tbem. As soon as this agreeable operation was perform- 
ed, he ordered them to rise and return the way l^iey 
had come, swearing by the tnost tremcmdous oaths, ihai 
he among them who shoold dare to look bade, Was » 
dead man ! 

When the despoiled had departed, he r^eyed his 
gnard, carried off and concealed his nevev mannnring 
adherents, until he should again think proper to take 
the field, and instead of divimng the. spoils with greedy 
comrades, he put them all into his own pocket ' 

Numerous were the robberies committed by the soli- 
tary Sicilian in this ingenioos manner^ and as be was 
continuaUy changing his scene of action, the whole 
idand soon rang wiUi the fiune of hb formidable band. 
Yet, do what tney would, ^vemment could never trace 
them. Even when> as at times it happened, a. military 
ferce was in the neighbomiiood of the place wher^ the 
depredation was committed, and sent in porsoit with 
the greatest alacrity, tfaoy never could come up with the 
bandittL Nor could promises or threats, or aotual vio- 
lence and torture, ever extract firom the shepherds or the 
peasantry, scattered about spots likelv tobe their haunts, 
a confession that they had ever suppued the dangerons 
band with food — had ever even seen them. It may weU 
be oooeeived^that the pardon of accomplices and rewards 
offered to su^h of the bond as would return to soeiety, 
and **tum king's evidence" (as our Newgate phrase 
goes), were all urown away, and that none of the rob* 
bar's gang would betray him. The trick, however, was 
detected at last. One day a cqusiderable armed, force 
came so suddenly upon tmv ingenious diief, who had 
not, perhaps, chosen his spot withitis visual felicity, that 
he had not time to withdraw his faithlul adherents be- 
fore the eaedalori, or ■ sharpebeotora, were in front of 
them, and within rifle shot, summoning them to svrren- 
der. 

** h^ down your arms and submit," cried the captain 
of the troop, ** aAd no evil shall befall you from us-*- 
jnstice will deal with yon, and our government is mer- 
cifiil !** There was no answer returned, and as the offi- 
cer saw the robbers' guns still levelled at him and his 
men, he gave the word of command. ** Present arms !" 

The eUccitUoti levelled their rifles, but to their sur- 
prise the robbers neither spoke nor retreated, nor dippod 
behind the bushes, but stood there like targets to be 
shot at. 

** Fire !" cried the captain. 

Hic soldiers discharged their pieces. One of the rob- 
bers foil, another staggered, und remained dcclimng from 
the perpendicular, but the others were as fixed as before, 
and to the no small surprise cf the soldiers did not &reh 
return their fire. 

The captain and his men thought they were entranced 
— ^ed by a spell, or else pfamning some desperate ma- 
ncBuvrct nor did they firo again, until they had well look- 
ed to their flanks and rear, expecting an ambushed at- 
tack by others of this Pythagoirean band. 

At &e second volley three more of the robbers foU, 
and then the soldiers boldly rushed forward to the 
thicket— when they had the satisfiiction to find that they 
had been kept in awe by puppets, and had been firing 
at jackets and breeches stuffed with straw, two of whieh 
fierce figures, still alert, scorned to defy them to de their 
worst! 

The mover of the wuurioiuUt bandits had meanwhile 



made good his escape, but he wai caught, sbme time 
oiler l&e destruction of his band, in the commission of 
some paltry footnad robbery, and sent to- the ^leys, 
where he ived aiberwards to amuse his companions in 
captivity by relating his wooderfol exploits as eapo-ban- 
ditos or robber chief.* 

The sedond anecdote is worth slight mention. 

A friend of mine, a young English merchant, tolera- 
bly weU acquaint^ with Sicily and its fanguag^, travel- 
ling some yeai^ ago in the interior of th^ kland, had to 
pass a place that for some months had enjoyed a disa- 
greeable notoriety as being fr^uented by an association 
that levied cojitribations on tht; road, and occasionally 
forgot that cotanmaiidment which saith *' Thou sholt do 
no murder." About the hour of noon' lie reached a eoh- 
tary tavema- on the side of a lofty mountain, and here, 
though he knew it was the very worst place on his jout- 
ney, he was obliged to stop to. rest his tired mules. 
Making a virtue of necessi^, my friend followed the 
very sinister-looking Bonifoce of the miserable inn to a 
little room, where a table was soon spread for him. The 
house afforded nothing but eggs, garlic, a little macca- 
roni, some sbuT bread and sourer wine ; but like an ex- 
perienced traveler he had brought a good basket with' 
him, and (his being handed in, he biegan to make a 
hearty meal. He wits considerably advanced in this 
pledsant operation, atid, having swallowed a gloss or twoof 
generous Faro wine, was becoming very mdifferent to 
banditti and the dangers of the road, when he was star- 
tled by a loud fierce voice speaking outside of the inn. 
He ran to the window, but on looking out, he only sow 
his muleteer, who had evidently - beSn disturbed in a 
slumber, rub{>ing his eyes, and the brawny back of a 
toll man who was gliding into the house. He thought 
the latter might be the landlord, and returned to his seat 
and table, but befiire he could carry the next morsel to 
his mouth, he heard heavy footsteps approaching the 
door — in the next moment, the door flew open, and o 
man of almost gigantic stotm-e, with a lon|; pun in his 
hand, a brace of pistols and a long knife m his girdle, 
entered the room. My fiiend started up. The intruder 
eyed him from head to foot, and his countenance, before 
none of the mildest, now relaxed, and he said, ^ Oh ! 
you are an Englishman, are you ? — Pray don't let me 
dirtarb you." He was about to ttim out of the room, 
when my firiend, recovering his presence of mind, paid 
him the compliment, never omitted in Sicily or the 
south of Itol^, when one is found eating, of inviting him 
to partake with htm. The intruder declined, but my 
friend not confining himself to a mere empty compli- 
ment (and among the Sicilians ^ind Neapolitans it is no 
more) pressed him to share his meal, and the stranger, 
placing his long gun by his side, sat dotwn^ 

. He declined putaking of a pasticcio, or meat-pie, be- 
cause it was a fiut day, out accepted of some good biscuit 
and English cheese, wbidi he declared to be excellent, 
and drank freely enoogh of the Faro wine. 

By degrees, the two became very sociable. Tliey 
talked olMiut the English army that had been in Sicily, 
(almost the only place 1 have had the fortune to visit, 
where the English have left gratefiil hearts behind them;) 
then of the Neapotitanf*, wh6in the strangfer of coarse 
hated ; then f»f one thing, and then of another, Until my 
firiend alluded to the state of the roods and the banditti. 

•* You are safe from them," said the stranger, touch- 
ing ttiy friend's glass with Ms own, *• take my word for 
that ! I am their chief— Don Ccsaic !»' 

My firiend, though he had some slight suspicion or 
misgiving, conceal^ his emotion as much as he could,' 
and cfven went so fitr as to mutter the formula of polite- 
ness — that he was much honoured in making his ac- 
quaintance. He could not, however, conceal his real 
feelings from the qulck^yed Sicilian, who said, as though 
his ddicacy was hurt by his sospicion, " Signot, mi fate 
tifrto : Sir, you wrong me ; I would not, for the wealth 
of all Palermo, hurt a hair of yoar head, or take from 
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' * This trick has been i«peaied in our days in the south of 
Prance — but, if I renwmber well, the perpotratnr of it vras either 
a 8kilian or a Neapollun. *'*Mjf eompammw in the dilifcnce/* 
said the late Mr. Henry Mottliews, who mas travelilug at tlie time 
rrocn Monipelier to IJeziers, •* were all on the qui cit>«, T-r ilic car- 
rince had hoen stopped and rolibed two evenings twforc by a single 
footpad. This fellow liad practised a most ingenious siratagem to 
effect his purpose. He oianufactured ten men of straw, and drew 
thctt) up in the road m battle array; and ad\*ancing some distance 
before them, he onlered tite dlKgcnco to stop, tbreatrnin:^ If die 
least resistancs was •ffered, to caM up his compnnloiis and put all 
the passeDgers to death. In this manner be laid the whole party 
under contribution, among whom wcie two Spanish merchantx, 
wimse ntirsra were heavily \m\et\.^—Piarv of an Invnlid^ p. 405. 
I have heard this story mMch better tdld. sly narrator dwelt par- 
ti cularlyjm the rage of one of the possen^ors, a French of)tcer-^a 
vieiUe movetache^n his discovering that he hod been, teriified 
into, or out of disci dion— by ten men of ettaw ! 



you, without your free will, b6 mubh as thu bit of bii. 
cuit. I have served yx)ur oountr;picb — 1 wiA tiiey 
were back again. I have eaten their bfead,.Bi)d thongti 
circutnstanoeis have made me what I am, I will cantinoe 
to be the friend of etery Englishman I meet" 

Quite tranquilliisod b^ these words, and the eamot 
maimer in which the brigand ottered fhem, my fiiend 
gave approprititcf fhahks, and then made free to ask what 
were tne eircttmstances tliot had driven him to such i 
dongetbus profession? The robber ^lied withoot in^ 
shyness. 

It appeared that Don Ccborc Wds one of those SiciBans 
who, wlien the Neapolitans madc'thcir rerolutimi in 1820, 
aimed at still further changes, or at retiderSng their ishnd 
independent of the continental kingdoih to^hich it hu 
been so long linked These men, who were very no. 
merous, would hear nothing of the benefits of that con. 
stitutfon which their feDow subjects, the NeapoHtanf, 
without knowing what it was, hod adopts ircm the 
Bponiordi^ hxti msisted' pn seperoting from them &Bd 
erecting Sicihr into pn^ indiepcmdetat state, wHh i kn^ 
and constfttltion of its own. In attempting to efiecttlii!:, 
mudi crime and cruelty were committed, mudi Uood 
was shed ; oiki, be it said in justice, considerable deter- 
niination and valour shown by the lower order of the Si- 
ciHans, particularly at Palermo, Where ftr some timetbcj 
kept at boy a Whole Keapditan army, commaiukd bj 
General' rioifestan Pepe, a brother to, but on abler man 
than, Wilfiam Pepe, the hero of Rieti. Tbc Skifan 
patriots, however, could not succeed; and, not maoj 
months afler, when the Neapolitan constitotion vu 
** whistled down the wind,** and old King Ferdinand re. 
pristinated, that sovereign thoajriit fit to investigate t^ 
oSbices of his Sicilian subjecui^ Sbme wfere arreslf^ 
and thrown into prison ; some hid themselves, and tome, 
among'Whom was my friend's acquaintance, Don Cewr, 
fled to the mountahis, and turned brigands. 

When my friend's curiosity was satisfied on this hoi 
he ventured to iexpress his surprise at the hberty of m^ 
the robber allowed himself, and to ask if he were k4 
ofraid the people of the country would lay bonds on hint 
To this, Don Cesare said, that besides his own gun and 
knife, he hod always the arms of others near hbn ; tkl 
in a minute he coaM surrotmd the house where the) 
were with his trusty followers ; and that as to ihc coon- 
try pbople they knew their own interests too weU to in. 
ierfere with thofse who never harmed them, and who, i^ 
ler all, were nothing less than imf<^rtnnate hanert mt^ 
that hod attempted to rid the island of the Neopolitans. 

Bv this time the refreshed mules were at the door r^ 
the hostel ; so, thanking Don Cesare ftr his ciriUty i»f 
commtuiicativene^ as that preparatory st^ to everj ^• 
portnre from an inn, he called the iU-Iooking Bqiu6» 
for his bill. The host onl^r fblldwed the usnu practice, 
by asking a young Engbshman somewhat more thaa 
doubte whot ht would have o^cd a Sdfian. My frinti 
without a remork, drew otit hiB ptkrsc : the robber saatchd 
it from him, and shut it up in his broad, homy hasd 
** No, sir, this shoO never be — ^die accoimt is not jict," 
sold he ; and then turning to the host, he bode him hm 
a confto&encc, ond not ofteossinate a stranger, and to 
JSnglishman, in that way. 

The innkeeper muttered something : my friend, vbo 
did not t^ish to hovo words about what after all vas a 
mere trifle, not omounting to more than five of ni shil- 
lings, begged for his purse, that he might pay Ur ^ 
mand ; but the robber would suffer no such thiof , ud 
still clenching the money in his fist, ho turned ngahi to 
Boniiace, and said, he would far&il eovtOy or maae the 
bin. 

This accordingly he did, marking the articles, f nei »J 
"afeed for two mules," " ditto for one miUeteer,'"*hrfaii," 
"fried eggs," Ac on hifi fingers, and then pnttia? the 
precise price to each, he sammcd up a total which jni|fe 
have met the approbation of even Joseph Hiunc,B!j 
M. P. He next counted out the money into tbc pabn e 
the host, who seemed not to dare to make any fltJwr ^• 
mark, and twisting up my fHend^s purse as though it 
was never more to be opened, he restored it to him ff^ 
a short piece of Itolion odvice to be more corefiil of '*^ 
contents. 

At the inn door he helped my friend to monnt hv 
mule, ond whcri he ofTercd him his hand, and would bi« 
bidden him farewell, the robbct whispered— -" No, w 
must not port company so soon ; there ore others in^'^ 
meet you between this and the next town; I will »e p* 
in safety." They then went on, the robber stridiuf hf 
the side of my friend*s mule, and talking all the way ■ 
a cbecrftd tone. They hod not gone much more tloa ■ 
mile when three wild-Iooking fellows were seen descend- 
ing from the motmtain's side towards the n«d,whiM 
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\here run through a deop winding boUow. As these raen 
ipproached, they called on the travellers to stop, and had 
tevolled their guns at them, when Don Ccsare, who had 
iHJcn concealed from them by the mule, and the person 
)f my friend, stepped forward in the road, showed him- 
iclf, waved his han^ backward, and ciied out in a voice 
ike tliunderr** In dietrOfCanaglia I iddi sunamici: Santu 
Oiaoolunil* in dktroT or, ** Back, you blackguards, 
hese are friends ! Samt Devil ! get y^ back'' The three 
uflians recovered tlicir guns, threw them over their 
;houldera, and without saying a word returned up the 

nountain. 

The robbei'^icf took nonotioftof whathad happened, 
lut walking a little ahead of the mules that he might be 
een, continued in conversation on in<Merent sulnects 
intil they came to a fair pSece df newly-riiad© road, in- 
^oscd on either side Wy magtiificcnt hedges, (cbtnnion 
hings in Sicily and Calabrb,) (Composed of the gl^tic 
Joes, Indian- ftg plants, an^ ^S^ flowering geraniums. 

Here you are safe,*' said the robber, grasping ray 
Hend's hand ; •* this road winds r<Amd the hill to the 
own of San Giovanm, aiidliofe we must part!** 

" Yes," said the nmteteer, aifldresshig^itty friend; «* TW, 
)on Giorgio, it is only a quarter of an hour; to San Gio- 

anni !" 

" Don Giorglor tola the ou«aw:*«!8 that your wmne? 
t is thfe name of your king whom I have served 1 Mi^ 
he blessed Virgin go with you," and giting a lalst frfehdfy 
(]uceze to my friend's hand, he turned ba!ek, nhooting as 
£ went, •* Kitfa U Re OiorgioP' LongBv* KingGeoi'ge! 

He had not been gonte many minutes, #hen vnj friend 
card one of tHo&e long shrill whistles which the Sicilians 
ad Calabfians are piulicalsflrlT" expert In prMltfdtog, by 
pplying their fingers • to thm tongue and lips. The 
oung Englishman tamed hb head, and preeendy saw 
bovc the bill round which he was winding, the gigantic 
gure of the outlaw, accompiinied by three other men, 
Iriding up the mountain. The chief also happened to 
vn his head nearly at the same instant. He waved a 
Ik handkerchief, and again shouting ** Vita U Re 
^iorgio I" thus took his last frirewell ! 
The muleteer, who had preserved a respectful silence, 
ily broken by a word or two, as leng as the outlaw was 
ith them, now gave way to his tongue. *• I>oil Gesare," 
id he, «^ is a robbers-there is na icfoki of that; some 
y an assassin, tlKnigh, fbr my part, I beliove he has 
ily killed five or six Neapolitans; but there is much 
at is good in him fbr all that!" After ihr fHeniTs ex- 
jricncc, it was not Ibr him to contradict tke muleteer's 
isertion. 



SPANISH BRIGAKDS. 

For brigands, Spain stands next m rank to the king. 
>ra of Naples and tlic states of the church. The reasons 
re too obviouu to require any explanation here. Iti com- 
iring the Italian with tlie Spanish bands, from the ac 
)unts I have read and heard, I should be inclined to say 
lat llic latter were generally more brutal and ferocious, 
id less romantic — if, aflcr all I have said, the reader 
ill still deem tlie term romantic at all applicable to the 
ioUan banditti. 

POLINARIO* 

My first anecdote of Spanish robbers is rather of an 
jreeable character. It is extracted from tlic Work of a 
K^ent traveller, from Mr, Inglis's • Spain in 1830." Our 
)untryman in the course of his peregrinatioris; stopped 
le night at a posada, or inn, in the south of Spain, and 
it down to sup at a «ort of table d'hote, with such com- 
luy as had gathered at ihe said, place of repose and re- 

ction. ' ' ^ ■ 11 

" Towards the conclusion of supper, a sruest Of iio small 
iiportancc took his place at tho table : this was no otlier 
lan than the celebrated PoKn^o, during eleven years 
le dread of half Soain, and now following the honest 
tiling of guard of the Seville diligence. I never saw a 
aer man, or one whose appearance more clfmriy indi- 
ited the proffession which he had abandoned. I could 
ot help fancying that hb countenance expressed a cer- 
in lawlessness of miod, and eontetnpt of peaceable per- 
ms like myself, which an assumed suavity of manner 
as unable nlti^ethor to ceneeal ; this suavity of man- 
!r is, h<y*revOT, very remarkable, and I beheve is in 
irfbct accordance with his ooftduot when a robber; for 



Polinario was never guilty of any act of wanton crucHy 
or barbarity, but along with the most fearless courage, he 
always evinced a certain forbearance, not uncommon 
among Spanish banditti; but in him, having a deeper 
seat than the mock civility of a Spanish thief, arising 
rather from a sollnoss at heart, which afterwards led to a 
change in his mode of Ufe. The history of this change is 
curious, and I pledge mv«e)f for its authenticity, 

^ The usual range of Polinario was tlie northern part 
of the Sierra Morena and the southern parts of la Mancha; 
and here he remained during eleven years. 

^ A few years ago, understanding that the archbishop 
of Gaen would pass the Sierra Morena in h^s carriage, 
without other attendants than his servants, he lay in wait 
fbr the prelate, and stopped his carriage The archbishop 
of course delivered his money; and Polinario having re* 
ceived it, asked his blessing: upon this, the archbishop 
be^an to remonstrato with the robber, setting forth the 
hciDousncss of his offenpes, and the wickedness of his 
life : but Polinario interrupted the archbishop, bj^ telling 
him it was of no use remoastratiag upon his manner of 
life, unless Us grace could obtain a pardon fbr the past ; 
because, without thi?, it waa impossible he could change 
his mode of living. 

*' The archbi8£>p of Gaen is a good man; and £beling 
a real desire to assist Polinario in his half^oxpressed de- 
sire of seeking a better way of life, he passed his word 
that he would obtain fbr him his m^esty's pardon; and 
Polinario came under a solemn promise to the ar ehh jJ Bh cyi 
that he would rob no more. In this, way the matter stood 
for eleven months; for it yna joleven montha be£>ce the 
archbishop could obtain tho pardon he, had promised; and 
during all this time Polinario was obUged to couoeal 
hims^ frt>m the pursuit which the offer of a consider- 
able reward had looghefore instigated. At length, how- 
ever, -the pardon was obtained; and Polinario wan free to 
lead an honest li&. tie admits, however, that lie is not 
contented with the chai^, and makes no hesitadan In 
saying, that the promise made to the archbishop alone 
prevents him from retunung to hia fimner promsion ; 
but he says the archbishop l^pt his word to hun, and he 
will keep his word to the archbishop." 



• I do am know why, bat the Skiliam 9n4 CUatHriaasbave made 
I nMtanic uiHJmty a saint. Santu diavoltt, witU its augmeotative 
nta dimvolunl, U continually in the mouth of both. It Is as raurb 
^ir habitual oath tu certain two monotjiiableB are those c^ the 
l«sH. 



During tho peninsulat' war. Napoleon,, who then drefw 
his resources from so many cotmtriea, and had establish- 
ed the conscriptioui and by making war the only profit- 
able occupation/ had awakened a raUitarj spirit nearly all 
over Curope, bad, as it will be remembered, a number of 
Italian rejgriments in the field. Besides the .officers of 
these regiments, ma^y young Italians of gopd fiimilifls, 
particululy Neapolitans^ were to be found on the staff of 
King Joseph, who |iad done ill, as &i as his haminesa 
was concerned, to quit tl^e sore throne of Naples tor the 
very uncertain one of Spain. Though his government 
was not a very popular one at Naplia, durii^ the pJbort 
time it lasted, the monarch had made such good ase of 
his leisure, and of tho lax morality then prcvailingv that 
at liis departmse for Spain, ho was sincerely regretted by 
a number of gaq^ deipes, who, having no lon^ his libe> 
rality to look to, warmly recommended their bvothejca^ 
their cousins, 6lc to bo provided for in his new kingdooa^ 
It was curious enough toobserve, that, in foany instaj^oes, 
these voung Italians, now sent to assist in the sul^o^ 
tion of'^Spain by the French, were descendod from Spaauh 
^miUes, whose fiMindors had served and fbu»d fortune in 
the Spanish armies that had subdued Italy, and undkir. 
the great Captain Gonsalvo di Cordova apd others, had 
established the dominion of Spain in. the Milanese and 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in spite of all the efforts 
of the French. The shoots that Spain had thrown out in 
foreign conquesti were now returning to strike at her 
own proud trunk and root! The hero of the following 
robber story was not, however, of Spanish lineage, but 
descended from an ancient fainily originally of the re. 
public of Genoa, and k)ng settled in the kingdom of Na^ 
plos, where tlicir possessions, particularly in Calabria, 
were' at one time of an enormous extent : nor though on 
the staff of King Joseph, and a personal favporite of his, 
did Don Francesco owe his post, or his hopes of advance- 
ment, to sister or cousin, or any relation, or oonneetion, 
or friend of the female gender whatsoever. The name 
and rank cd* his family haid had their influence of courso, 
and Joseph, who was fiir from being either adventurous 
or courageous himself, admired those qualities in others— 
and there was not a person about him more distinguiahcd 
by them than tlie young Italian. 

Whenever there was any thing daring to bo done, 
whenever there was a message to bo carried that required 
extraordinary speed, of ail the oidos-de^carap and others, 
Don Francesco was always the first to offar himsel£ But 
there appeared to be no danger whatever, and there waa 



no need for haste when he met with his adventure. The 
intri:^ive king had been for some time at Madrid. Eng- 
land had not yet armed WeUiogton to do wondera, Spam 
soemed prostrate before the French, and though an ooca> 
aional deed of blood showed their antipathy to the ih« 
trudorsy the destructive guoriUa wariare was not yet 
commenced ; and though an occasional robbery waa 
heard o^ the ootmtry was not held as, being much in- 
fested by banditti, and officers came and went, only ac* 
oompanied .by their orderUes. 

Don Francesco was, therefore, despatched one aac^ning, 
with only one man, a steady, old Polish trooper, to carry . 
some instructions to a small corps of the French army in 
cantonments, not many miles from Madrid. Having de- 
Uvered these, he was to visit some outposts scattered 
round the counticy, and then return to head<iiiarters at 
his own leisure, or rather, there was no procisa tima 
^ed ;Ear his return. He arrived safely at the canton- 
ments, and having finished his short business, would 
have proceeded Either that evening, but the coloihel cam* 
mandi^g there waa a countryman, and an old fncnd,and 
he pressed him to stay dinner, and then it was too late to 
go fl^y further that night At the colonel's table were 
two y oimg Frenchmen, who talked of relieving the ennui 
of *^ country quarters" the following morning by a shoot, 
ing excursion, and as the sround they intended to beat 
was the same over which Don Francesco's road lay, it 
was agreed, not onJly that they should start together, bat 
that he, having finished his inspection, shoula join them* 
and tako a day's sport 

.Accordingly, they set off in high spirits the next mora- 
ing, Don Francesco followed by his stavnch Fble, but 
tho French officers with no attendant, save a young, 
naked legged Castilian, who carried their game bags* 
and acted as guide. They parted company at the head 
of a little valley or hollow, about two hours bdbre noon. 
There was no inn or posada near, but a scattered viUage 
seemed to lie midway up the hollow, and here it was 
agreed Don Francesco should join the young Frenchmen 
^uiy in the evening, and afrer passing the night at the 
village, they were to continue their sport on the morrow. 
As he rode on his way he heard rather an active firingf 
on the side of his friends, and'anxious to have a sharo o# 
such good sport, he put spurs to his horse, and did mt 
draw rein tmtil he came up to one of the French pickets. 
He here finished his businesa in a very short time, and 
obtaining a fresh horse, prooeoded to do the rest of his 
duty. He now found he had more ground to go over 
than he had imagined, and when he returned to Ute post 
where he had left his own horse, it was much later than 
he could have wished. To increase his comfrat, a Ser- 
jeant of tirailleurs, who had the command, assured hiai 
that in spite of all the troops scattered over the country, 
the Spaniards were daily becoming bolder, and showing 
that they detested the French — ^that a commissary of the 
army, and an officer of the line, had been assaulted, mett 
manv daya before, in the very district ho hod to traveise, 
and had escaped being murdered almost by miracle; and 
finally, ^e added* that even before the French invaaion, 
the place bore a bad name for robbers. The young Nea^ 
politan thought his friends had been rather unlucky iu 
the choice of their shooting groimd; but he could hardly 
&ncy .l^reaking hi^ engagement, and late as it was, Im 
mounted his own ste^ which was by this time well re- 
freshed, and set off at a hand.gallop fi>r the g^en wherB 
he had left them. The old Polish trooper, who had hoard 
the dialogue between his master and tho serjeant, wouldy 
of a certainty, have rather rebrouaUehemin; but he was 
accustomed to danger, he was piqued too by the seenung 
indififerenoe to it in Don Francesco, and he could not con- 
ceive (he had yet to learn what tho Spaniards wore) that 
the peasantry would dare to attack an offik»r of rank so 
iu3ar the French forces. 

They reached the, glen where they had leA the two 
Frenchmen in sa&ty, but it was dark, and when thev 
rode up to what they had taken in the mcuming for a viL 
lage, nearly every white spot, instead of being a house, 
was a caicaxeous rock, lliere were, however, among 
these deceptive projections some half dozen of misdrahfi 
**i>^tag^, where Don Francesco confidently expected to 
find his friends; but where, on enquiry, ho Souod them 
not, and if the words of the inhabitants wore to be taken^ 
no such persons had been seen there since the momiog* 
Ratlicr inclined to be angry at his friends for their want 
of punctuality, than to suspect any thing had happened to 
them, Don Francesco was about to turn his horses' head, 
when an old goalhsrd addressed him, and told him he had 
seen the two strangers cross tho hills at the top of the glen, 
and that doubtless tliey would be foimd at. a &nn-house 
in that direction — not more than a good league g% where 
the game was most ahondant 
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Spirited on by this intelligence, the yomig Neapolitan 
took the direetion pointed out to hini| and, darker and 
darker tbong'h it became, he and hla foHower contnTed 
to make g*H)d speed for half an hour, when tfaey thought 
they ought to be near the said farm-house. But when 
they slackened their pace, and peered through the night- 
gloom, and listened to catch, if it might be, the barking 
of a dog, or the tinkling bells of a sheep-fold, or any 
iidng to announce the neis^hbourhod of a ftrm or a cot- 
tar they could see nothing, but that thft rough path 
they had hitherto followed now lost itself in a labyrinth 
of other paths, and nothing in the world could they hear 
hut the panting oftheir horses and the murmur of the night- 
wind among the brush-wood that g^w on every side of 
them. The country also seemed to be wilder and more 
desolate even than that they had left — and a country more 
treeless, houseless, uncultivated, barren, and utterly deso- 
lote, than that round Madrid, is scarcely to be found in 
Enropck I>6n Francesccv however, was not to be turned 
back; and, indeed to go back to the pickets, or to attempt 
reaching the cantonments, would now have been as difficult 
as to find out the &rm-house. He did, therefore, what is 
perhaps as wise a thins* as a man can do under such cir- 
cumBtanoes, he threw the reins on hishorse's neck, and let 
him chooee his own way. The sa^racious creature had not 
|none ikr, when he drew up his head, and then threw out 
his nostrils, and then neighed, and the moment after a little 
^hmmeting light gave an additional proof that they were 
near some habitation. •• It is the ikrm-house we are 
seeking,** thought the young inan ; and going on in the 
dit^Dction of the light, they soon fbund themselves before 
a lonff, low wail, in which, after groping for some time, 
they MHind a strong wooden gate. As they struck upon 
this, the light disappeared — ^then they heard a tdight 
noise — and the K^t reappeared, but loww down than it 
bad been seen before. They then heard the sounds of 
the opening of a door, and then a light was seen ap- 
proaching them. Nothing doubting but that his fKends 
were within, Don Francesco now c^led out their names. 
There was no answer given ; but presently the gate before 
whieh he stood was unbarred, ind they were admitted 
into an open yard, which seemed to have stabling and 
bams round three of its sides. From the readiness with 
which tb^ had gained admittance, both master and man 
were oonmined m their opinion that their fHends must 
be there, and retired to rest ; and the^ asked no questions, 
until their conductor, an dd Spaniard, led them to the 
door of the house, on whose threshoM there stood an- 
other Spaniard, who seemed to wear a hospitable smile 
«n his countenance. After a courteous salutation, the 
jwmg officer asked whether there were not two French- 
men within. 

They were not-^they had not been seen— but had 
they come, there would have been a welcome for them, 
as there was for those caballeros who now arrived, was 
the reply. 

The foUow's manners were good; there seemed an air 
of mildness and respectability about him — ^the night 
without was as dark as ever, and a cold rain, that had 
been threateninr for some time, now began to pelt most 
pitilessly ; so wishing his firiends, wherever they might 
be, as civil a host and as good a lodging as he seemed to 
have lighted upon, he gave his horse to his orderly, and 
walked in. The apartment had nothing remarkable 
about it Its inmates were, an old woman, another man, 
whose countenance was not very jN^possessing, but not 
much wilder or more forbidding than the general run of 
the dingy Castilian peasants, and to these was presently 
added, besides the host who had entered with IXm Fran- 
eesoo, a young and rather pretty sirl, who seated herself 
near the fire, which burned in the centre of the room. 
To her, of course, the 3roung soldier's attention was 
presently turned. He saw her lean her head on both her 
hands, as though suffi;ring firom pain ; and then he saw, 
or fancied he saw, that sm looked at him now and then — 
looked at him with uneasiness. Perhaps, however, this 
9nly struck him afterwards. 

As an Italian, whose language is itself so like to the 
Spanish, Don Francesco had not had much difficulty in 
learning the latter idiom ; he had now, moreover, been 
some months in the coontiy, and being rather of a literary 
turn, he had paid some attention to its books and gram- 
mar, See* — things which the French were very apt to 
despise. And then the French, generally, as we all know, 
have a remarkable inaptitude for languages; so much so, 
that there was not one in a thousand among them, who, 
even after several years* residence in Italy, could express 
himself in that beautifnl tongue with any thing like pro- 
priety of idiom or accent. 

As he spoke to them, the CastUians made the remark 
with astonishment, that Don Francesco spoke such 



Spanish as they had never heard from the month of a 
FVenchnian. 

** I am no Frenchman,'* said he. 

This assertion evidently produced a considerable effect: 
the Spanish girl fixed her large black eyes on him ; the 
man, who seemed the master of the house, asked'him of 
what country then he was. 

When he replied he was an Italian, the host rejoined, 
** Oh, then you are half a Spaniard — but you are here 
with the French army after all !" 

As Don Francesco was thinking he did not altogether 
like the tone with which the last words were pronounced, 
and the expression of countenance that accompanied 
them, bis Polish trooper, who had been busy with the 
horses, came in, and steppincr up to his master, whispered 
in Firench, **" I hope, sir, we have got into friedcfly quar- 
ters — but there is something 1 don*t quite fancy — there 
are several desperate looking follows in the stable, and J 
am almost sure, the old goatherd who directed us hither 
is one among them !" 

StaMied as he was at this information, the young soldier, 
however, preserved his presence of mind : he felt that if 
they had really fidlen into a trap, escape by force was 
utterly impracticable ; and that the best thing he could 
do, was to keep a watchful eye on his fKends within the 
house, and to tranquillise his faithful companion, who 
might be on his guard as to what was going on without 
So^ affiecthig. to treat lightly the troopers suspicions, and 
cnly telling him to keep the saddles on the horses, and 
to have their reins ready on their necks, he^arelri&i pdrt of 
the supper and witoe his host had provided^ and dismissed 
him, with a recommendatian to sleep a$ lightly as though 
he were picketed in the field with the enemy cloee before 
him. While he took his own supper, Don Francesco 
continued his oonveriMtion with the Spaniards. So quiet 
and well disposed did thej all again seem, that his ap- 
prehensions almost entirely left him, and he taxed him- 
self with foUy for having suspected any evil at their 
hands. 

It was hv this time waxing late^-two of the Spaniards 
and the old woman had retired one by one, very devoutly 
wishing him ** la buena fioc/i«,** and that the saints might 
guard him. The young girl lingered still, but she, too, 
withdrew at lastt Don Francesco then enquired his way 
for the morrow^ journey, and expvesdng his intention 
of setting off at daybreak, begged to be shown to his 
place of rest Hie complacent host regretted that his 
accoinmodations were not better, and led him up a 
tottering wooden staircase, or rather a broad-stepped 
ladder, mto a large dark room, which seemed to prolong 
itself over part of tlie stabling. There was a narrow 
window at each end of the room, from one of which he 
fancied the light that first attracted him must have pro- 
oeeded. The floor of the room was partly covered with 
grain and household provisions, but near the fiuther end, 
to which they advanced, there were two low coudies, 
one of which was already occupied by somebody with a 
large Spanish eapote thrown over him. The host, put- 
tin^ his finger to his mouth, as if to prevent talkmg, 
which might disturb the sleeper, pointed to the mattress 
in the opposite comer ; and no sooner had Don Francesco 
thrown his military cloak upon it, than whispering him a 
good night, the host instantly witiidrew, and carried the 
lamp with him. As he descended the ladder, he drew a 
trap-door after him, and the young soldier heard the 
noise, as if of a sliding bolt, to secure the door. 

This jarred un^easantly on Don Francesco's nerves. 
Instead of throwing himself at once on the couch, he 
grasped his pistols, which he had kept about his person, 
and drawing his sword, groped his way to the upper end 
of the room b^ which he had tatered. The intense dark- 
ness of the m^ht had somewhat abated — a glimmering 
of uncertain hght penetrated through the tow narrow 
windows which were opposite to each other, and fell on 
two small spaces of the flooring, but all the rest of the 
long room was wrapped in a gloom so dense, that he could 
not see the l»right blade of the weapon he held in his 
hand. With some difficulty he piloted himself through 
the heterogeneous materials that encumbered the apart- 
ment, and by kneeling down and feeling the rough boards 
with his hand, he detected an iron ring which raised the 
trap-door. To his surprise and relief when be applied 
his arm's strength to this, the door opened at once, and 
proved his ear had deceived him as to its being ftstendd. 
He again thought himself a fool for harbodring'suspiciaii; 
but before returning to his resting-place, 1^ l^ftened a 
fow seconds at the aperture he htul made by only par- 
tially lifting up the door. At first all was silent as 
though he had held his ear over an opened tcMub, and 
then he heard the low murmuring of a voice below as if 
in prayer. Encouraged by the hSter cireumslanoe, and 



fblly deciding once more that he was in the hmk^ 
good honest people, he groped his way beck to tbe o}a(k 
Still, however, spite of himself, there wu a linrainf of 
doubt and suspicion, and before he threw hiiuSf on b 
mattress, he crept across the room to the side of lu ikt^ 
ing companion. Whoever this was, he wettueA to ikcf 
most peacefully — ^with his capote drawn over his bad, 
not even his breathing could be heard. 

** People do not sleep this way in a den of robber* ni 
murderers," thought Don Francesco, who at lengtli 
wrapped his own mantle about him and Uid himielf 
down. AU remained quiet — bethought tUltleofik 
events of the day, and his disappointment, tod ifiii 
hoping that his unpunctual friends had come to h 
harm, and had found bm good lodgings as be bid ^ 
he gave way to fatigue and drowsiness and wm ftie^ 
asleep— when he was suddenly started by the cmkJt{ 
of a door. Quick as he was, before kie gruped hi 
sword and pistols and roao to his fbet, a door, whicblie 
had not observed in the darkness, vraa opened betwen 
iiim and tha bed on the opposite side of tbe rooai,io(Ji 
little veUow lamp, as thoi^bof a light screened, rvW 
into the apartmenL 

Though tiie prospect of a hopeless stroggh bp 
presented itself, utd the chill of despair M oi bii 
heart, the young soldier levelled bit pistol villi t 
steady aimt f^^ n^<i nearly pressed tba ready trigje, 
when he saw that the f^ure which stole into tbe mc 
was that of the young Spanish damsd, whoee coodiet 
and looks below stairs had attracted htsattentioo. 

** Stringer !'* said she in a foarfully agitated whv^ 
**|>ut up your arms and follow me^ — there if baidji 
minute between you and murder !'* 

** Ah J is it so !*** said the young man, fupiog h 
breath. 

^* Vou will be the ^st gueat that leaves Ibii not 
alive,"* said the girl : " bS haste, or vou will be M 
Ute !" 

^^ Tb^a let me rouse also this man who deepi • 
soundly,** said Don Francesco. 

^ Think of yourself— he needs not your ctre!* ■£ 
the girl. 

Even in that extremity of danger the brave nAk 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of ktviqi 
fellow creature te the knife, and he stepped to tbeoilie 
side of the room. Tho trembling girl moved with hla, 
drew tbe capote fVom the body, and holding dowo ^ 
lamp she held, and turning away her own eyea,diicM 
to those of Don Francesco the ghastly coonteainci i 
one of tbe young Frenchmen he had been inttudi. 

As to what passed after this horrid di8cloBure,-s 
to his feelings or his actions, for some ieeoodi,ll< 
young man could never render an account. Whtk 
first recollected was standing at the head of i %(it<^ 
rough stone steps that descended from what ^wani 
to be a baylofl into the courtyard, with tbe SfMu^ 
girl pointing to the wall that enclosed the court. Wh^ 
standing here listening to tbe directions the^rlm 
givin^r him, as to the road he was to take to reuk 
Madrid — he heard the well-known vofce of h» P«* 
faithful trooper utter a French excjamatioo, and tk 
next instant the report of a carbine shot, and tbeilk 
noise of a deadly scuffle proceeded from that part of tk 
stable which now seemed to be imoiediately beneath Ini 
feet. 

**Oh, fly I— it is your only hope— may God go •^ 
you !*' muttered the agonised gir]« still pointinf tot* 
wall. More than half stupified, Don FranceMo eit^ 
down the stone steps; but as he descended, befiv> 
man who had come out firom the lower apartioeot r 
from the stable, advance across th« courtyard to w 
narrow space between the foot of the stairs and the w| 
of the outer wall of the farm he had to dimb. ^ 
then heard a long heavy groan — and then ^^^^ 
Spaniards came out and joined tbe man be had J^ 
seen. •* The dog of a Frenchman is done ^^ J^ 
one, whose voice seemed to be that of the ho^ "1^ , 
has wounded me sorely in the arm. Q^^^*''^^ 
the noise will have awakened his master, and wv u^ 
have trouble in dei^tcbing him!** 

Don Franoeeoo turned h» head-^he lifbt and tin 
girl were gon»-4he door at the top of the t^^ 
seamed ckiaed^ but dafk as it was, iJad though l>»g 
now crenched in the amaUest com p ass poM^ J^T 
tbe rude atone baUustndtf that raft akng OB* aidt «^ 

steps, be dreaded they must discover nim ®^~^ 

bekiw as he lay there, for by this time 9Mdw^ 

had brought out a lamp. lumm^ 

'^He HMnaina anlet. hnvrMVAr. as vetj* i^h^'rT 



quiet, however, as yet» '^'JC 
iw: M narhans the reoortof tbafu"* 



another voice below; ^ perhaps the report 
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gxin hu not awakened him — let us up, and finish him 
at onoe." The speaker ^s foot teemed to be on the first 
step of the stone stairs, the light moved In the same 
direction, and it was impossible Don Francesco could 
have escaped another moment, when a shrill fbmaie 
shriek was heard at the opposite end of the house, and 
a foice cried ** The Frenchman !" •* The officer !" The 
Spaniards, fancying their aroused victim was there 
attempting his escape, rushed in tliat direction ; whilst 
Don Francesco, understanding and availing himself of 
the foint which evidently proceeded fi^ the girl, 

Slided down the stairs, vaulted over the wall with some 
iffieuHy, and ran with all his speed from the accursed 
spot 

Though out of their lair, be was still fiir from being 

oat of &nger. They had horsee, and would no doubt 

speedily pursue him ; and then, in the darkness of the 

night, and in a wild country he had never before 

traversed, he could not teU whether be was fbUowiog 

his younff deliverer's directions, or running into fresh 

scenes of danger — perhaps returning on the very den 

from which he had escaped. Indeed, in a very short 

time he hoard the hollow, rapid beat of horses* hoofs on 

the dark heath« The sounds did not, however, seem to 

approacb-^on the contrary, they waied fiiinter and 

fainter, until they died away in tM direction he fitncied 

must be ioamediately opposite to that he was taking. 

Thus encouraged, he summoned up all his strength, 

and ran for a lon^ time ; but the returning agony of his 

apprehension may be conceived, when he was suddenly 

brought to a pause by ihearior the sound of horses* feet 

right before him, and jidvancmg to meet him. There 

was not a tree, a bu^h on the wide open heath to conceal 

him from his bloodjthirsty pursuers. Fortunately, 

however, he had retained his dark grey cloak, and 

wrapping himself in this, he laid himseHT flat on the 

ground, hoping that its colour, which assimilated with 

that of tlie heath, would prevent him from being 

discovered. The galloping horses came nearer and 

nearer; be saw them take uie very direction of the spot 

where he lay. And now another dreadful thought 

struck him. It might very well be that one of the 

villains in their haste had mounted his own favourite 

steed, which, if it came near where he lay, was almost 

certain to betray him, by stopping or neighing, and 

thus he would be discovered, even if he escaped the 

searching eyes of the murderers. He grasped his pistols : 

his eword was out of its sheath, as it had been since 

hii retreat down the stairs of the house, and thus he lay 

with the resolution to sell his life dearly. 

Meanwhile the horsemen came close upon him — so 
close, that at one time he thought ho should be ridden 
over ; but they passed the spot where he lay without 
discovering him. He remained supine as he was till the 
sounds of the hoofs and the villains* dreadful imprecations 
died away on his ear, when he rose, and again ran for- 
ward for some time at the top of bis speed. 

By this time the first rays of monung began to ap- 
pear. Light, however, was of little service to him in 
that monotonous, unknown country, as to assisting him 
to find his way, but, on the contrary, if his pursuers 
still persisted in their search, it would betray him to 
them. He had run himself out of breath, and was so 
overcome by fiitiguc, that he was obliged to throw himself 
on the ground. Having rested for awhile, he resumed 
his journey, and soon came to a tolerably good, and what 
seemed a frequented road. As he hesitated here what 
direction ho should now take on this road, the distant, 
measured sounds of a drum faintly struck his ear ; he 
bent his head to the earth, and then heard distinctly 
enough that it was a French drummer beating the revcif- 
l^c. Cheered by these welcome tones, he pursued his 
way, and in about a quarter of an hour, as day broke 
into Ailness of light, he saw a low, Ettle village close be- 
fore hinit with a detachment of Firench troops mustering 
on its outskirts. Setting up a shout of joy, he ran on to 
the village, where he was pesently safo among friends 
and comrades. His tale or horror was soon told, and a 
plan of proceeding arranged ; but more than two hours 
passed ere he was sufllciently refreshed to mount a horse, 
and head the troops in search of the assassins. Unfor- 
Innately, too, there was no cavalry on the spot; and 
what with the difficulty of retracing his steps, and lime 
lost on fklse scents, it was near noon when Don Fran- 
cesco drew up the troops before* a solitary ^m-house, 
which, fVom the little he had been able to see of it in the 
obscurity of the preceding night, he thought must be 
that which he had escaped from. Afler having shouted 
in vain, the soldiers scaled the walls, and burst open the 
gate. The door of the dwelling-house was merely so- 
cured by » latch, and when he entered it, if the absence 



of every inmate had not been proof enough, Don Fran- 
cesco could have sworn to the apartment He rushed 
up the bidder to the accursed lofl, expecting to find the 
body of his fHend, but it was gone, and no trace of blood, 
or uf any thing oormected with him, was lefl there. Some 
of the soldiers meanwhile had gone into the stables, 
which they found as empty as the rest of Uie house all 
the horses had been removed, as also the body of the 
poor Pole ; but on some straw, in a comer of the stable, 
they found a little pool of blood. This was the only evi- 
dence of crime the premises retained. On looking over 
the house, it was discovered that the provisions, and near- 
ly all the portable articles of household furniture, (fow, 
and simple enough in Spain !) had been carried off. It 
was vain to think of pursuing the fugitives ; they failed 
in their search after the bodies of the young officer and 
the Pole; and then Don Francesco marched bis men to 
the huts where, on the preceding night, he had spoken 
with the goatherd. The huts were as empty as the 
farm-house ! 

To conclude a long story, the murderers were never 
caught The companion of the murdered Frenchman, 
and the boy that had accompanied them, were never 
more '^een or heard of; and it was supposed that, sepa- 
rated by accident, or the design of the Spaniards, from 
his friend, this second Frenchman met the fiite of the 
first, and that the guide also was killed. 

I set aside two or three horrible and disgusting stories 
of Spanish robbers to make room for the rollowing inte- 
resting anecdote, (communicated to me by my kind and 
talented friend Mt, Brockedon,) which shows them in a 
better light 

A short time after the French war, and the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct made many of the 
loose guerilla parties continue out in the country as bri- 
gands, an English merchant arrived one evening at a 
small mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Morena. In 
the posada of the place where he took up his lodging for 
the night, he met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, 
and of a sharp, intelligent, but amiable countenance. 
Much struck with his appearance, the Englishman en- 
tered into conversation with him, and was still more de- 
lighted by his frank spirited style of address and talking. 
fiSfore supper was ready, the two bad established that 
sort of traveller-intimacy, which is not perhaps the less 
delightfol because it must finish in a fow hours, and the 
parties, in all probability, never meet again ; and when 
the meal was served, they sat down to it together, each, 
apparently, anxious to know more of the other. They 
conversed together during the process of the supper, and 
long after it was over, until the smking and flickering 
lamps on the table warned the Englislunan it must be 
time to retire to rest As he rose to do so, the Spaniard, 
with all his former frankness and gentlemanly manner, 
asked him which way his road lay on the morrow. The 
English merchant replied across the Sierra Morena, and 
indicated the road he meant to take. 

The Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry for 
this, as he had reasons to suspect that that very road at 
that very moment was beset by robbers, from whose 
numbers and activity there was no escape. 

Hie Englishman confessed that this was unpleasant 
news, paHicularly as the afi&urs that called him towards 
Madrid were urgent 

*♦ But cannot ^ou stay where you are a day or two ?" 
replied the Spaniard ; ** by that time they may have shifted 
their ground, and you may pass the mountains without 
meeting them.'* 

The Englishman repeated that his business was ur- 
gent, said he wiui no coward, that he had hitherto travel- 
led in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped still 
to do so. 

** But, my good Senor,** replied the Spaniard, **■ you 
will not cross the mountains to-morrow without being 
robbed, take my word for that !** 

'* Well, if it must be so, let them rob me,** said the 
English merchant ; " I have little money to lose, and 
they will hardly take the lifo of an unarmed and unre- 
sisti^ man!** 

**■ Iney have never been accustomed so to act — let it 
be said to the honour of the band, they are not such cow- 
ardly assassins,** replied the Spaniard, who was then si- 
lent, and seemed to be musing to himself. 

The ESnglishman was beginning to call up one of the 
servants of the posada, to wow him to his resting place, 
when his companion, raising his hand, said, 

** Not vet, Senor, not yet ! listen !** and he continued 
in an under tone. ** It was my fortune some time since 
to have to cross the Sierra Morena, alone, like you ; it 
was occupied then as now, by the SaUeadores ; but I 
met a man, also alone, as you have met me, who said he I 
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had rendered the captain of the band some service, and 
that be could give me a pass which should cause my per* 
9en and my property to be respected by the robbers, and 
enable me to cross the mountains with perfect safoty.** 

** A much better thing this than a king's passport^* 
said the astonished Englishman. ** Pray what was it 7 
and did it succeed ?'* 

**• It was only a button,** replied the Spaniard : ** it did 
all that had been promised, and perhaps it has not yet 
lost its charm — I will ^ve it you, here it is !** 

After searching in his pocket, the Spaniard produced 
a curiously-fillagreed silver button, and placed it in the 
hands of the Englishman, begging him to be carefiil of 
it, and to present it to any robl^rs that might attack him 
in the Sierra. 

"But were you really attacked on your journey?** 
enquired the merchant 

** The button was respected by all the robbers I mttf 
and I believe I saw them all,** said the Spaniard ; ** but 
ask no more questions, and take care of the button ; to- 
morrow you will see whether it have lost its charm.** 

With many thanks, the Englishman took hii leave, 
and went to bed. On the following morning, when he 
continued his joumepr, the silver Button ran in his head 
for some time. Bnt it was not until noon, as he was toil- 
ing up one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, 
that be had the opportnnity of trying its virtue. There 
his ^ide, who rode befi>re hiin, was suddenly knocked 
off his mule, b^ a blow from the butt-end of a musket, 
and the next instant three other guns wers levelled at 
the Englishman's breast, by men who stepped from be- 
hind a rock. The attack was so sudden, that his ideas 
and recdlcction were disturbed, and he put his hand in 
his pocket, brought out his purse, and delivered it to the 
robbers, who were calling him all sorts of opprobrious 
names, before he thought of his silver button. . But when 
the recollection came to his mind, and he produced it, 
much doubting of its efl^cacy, the oaths of the Salteadores 
were stopped at once, as though a sacred r^e Iwd been 
held before their eves; they returned him his purse, 
earnestly entreated his pardon for all that had happened, 
and informed him that it was their bounden duty to see 
the bearer of that button safo across the mountains. Ac- 
cordingly, on went the merchant with the brigands for 
his guard, he blessing the silver button, and they show- 
ing him every possible attention and respect On Uieir 
way they met with other robbers, which proved how for- 
midable was the band, and how impossible it would have 
been to escape them without the charnuMl button. 

At length the^ came to a low, solitary house in a wild 
dell, far awav uom. the beaten path across the Sierra, 
which they bad abandoned for rocks that seemed never 
to have been trodden. Here the merchant was told he 
might stop and refresh himself. Ifothing loth, he di#. 
mounted and turned to the door, when his companion at 
the posada of the preceding evening-— the donor of the 
magical button — ^met him on the Bireshold, with the 
words and the gestures of an hospitable welcome ! His 
dress was changed — ^he now wore a splendid kind of uni- 
form, the jacket of which was of velvet, embroidered with 
gold, but the Englishman recognised his commanding 
figure and impressive countenance in an instant, and 
gave him his hand as a friend. 

^ I got here before you," said the captain of the ban- 
ditti, for such in fiict was the donor of tne button, " and 
have prepared a good dinner for you, being very certain 
that what I gave you last night would bring you in 
safety under my roof." 

The Englishman expressed his gratitude, and they sat 
down to dme. The bandit's disMs were savoury and 
good, and his wine was better. As the wine warmed the 
Englishinan, he again expr^sed his gratitude, and then 
ventured to say how astoni^ied he was that a person of 
his host*s manners, and one capable of such kind and 
generous foelings and actions, could lead such a kind of 

The robber drew his hand across his dark brow and 
fiery eyes, and said, 

** These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in 
the royal court and \h<e offices of government, and honest 
patriots are driven to the highway. As a guerilla, I 
shed my blood iat my country, for my king, who, when 
he returned, would nave left me to starve or to beg ! 
But no matter — this is no business ofyours. I met you, 
liked your manners, and have saved you! — that is 
enough ! say no more !" 

The Englishman of course desisted, and soon after rose 
to take his leave. The captain, who recovered his good- 
humour, told him he should have an escort vet a little 
fhrther, and be put m the route he wished to follow. The 
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merchant would then have returned the silver button, but 
the robber insisted on his keepings it 

" You, or some friend of yours, may have to pass this 

way again,** said he, ** and whoever has the button to 

produce will be respected as you have been respected ! 

' Oo with Ckd ! and say nothing as to what has happened 

between you and me and mine ! Adios!** 

The merchant's farewell was an earnest and cordial 
ohe. Guided by the brigands, he soon reached the beaten 
road on the opposite side of the mountains, and would 
there have given them some money for the trouble he 
had caused them. They said they had their captain*8 
strict commands against this— they would not accept a 
real, but left him, wishing him a happy journey. 

Some time, I believe some years, ailer this adventure, 
the English merchant heard, with deep regret, that the 
Spanish robber chief, whom he described as being one of 
the handsomest men he had ever beheld, had been be- 
trayed into the hands of government, and put to a cruel 
and ignominious death. 



pCHINDBR-ttANNES (JACK THE FLAYER), OR 
THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE. 

This 4»ioas biigand, whose trial occupies a conspicu- 
ous place among tkn modern Caute$ C6Qbfes, was, at 
the beginning or the present century, the terror c^ the 
Palatinate, and of th^ ot)ier provinees on both sidles of 
the Lower Rhine ; imd the boldness and extent tft his 
depredations mxtitle him to a ibremoeC rank in the annals 
of modem hrinndism. We indeed look in vain for hi»equal 
in northern Europe. This man*B real name was John 
Buckler, and he was bom in 1779, at Muklen, on the 
right bank of the Rhine. His descent and training 
were good. His father, as fend of a vagrant life as he 
himself became, fbrsook his wife and family and enlisted 
in an Austrian regiment ; soon growing tired of the 
army, or of the Austrians, he deserted from them, and fled 
to tlie Prussian territories, where his wifb and his son 
John, then nine years of age, joined him. The elder 
Buckler obtained employment as ferest keeper, and was 
able to send his son to school, where Master John was 
instructed in the Lutheran coidmuniotL He might have 
continued an honest lad for some time longer, but one 
day, when he was about sixteen years old, a publican 
entrusted him with a whole louit tfor to purchase some 
smuggled brandy for the house— this temptation was too 
strong for the virtue of Hannes, who spent the money 
In a jollification with his comrades, and then, afiraid of 
the consequences should he return home, he decamped 
and wandered about the country. The first thing he 
appropriated to himself, after the publScan*s lauis tPuft 
Was a horse, which he stole, carried off, and sold. 

At this time he could hardly have entertained a proper 
notion of the rights and di|jnity of the profession to 
which be had made a promismg enough noviciate ; fbr 
the next thing he did was to go and hire himself as a 
servant and ude.de«camp to the public exeeutioner at 
'Barcnbach. Hannes, however, could not conquer his 
love of society ; he was always fond of his glass of Rhen- 
ish, and of Jwo or three jolljr fellows to drink it with. 
There was a butcher bclongmg to a neighbouring town 
with tie same propensities, anti who probably had a cer- 
tain sympathy with the executioner*s man, arising fiom 
a similarity of profbssion. The slayer of sheep and 
oxen, and the assistant to the slayer of men, soon became 
very intrinsically intimate. Hannes swore he had not 
known si»eh a good follow since the kds with whom he 
had spent mine host's hms tTor, and the butcher swore 
Hannes was a ** prime one** — fit for any thing. This 
batcher himself Mras of a certainty fit for the gallows, 
for, tired of kUling other people's sheep, or slicep he paid 
the market price for, he induced Master John to go out 
and steal sheep and seU them to him «fc Kim— «t dis 
creet prices. 

This contraheiad trade eould not last long, pleasant 
and'profitable as it was. Hannes wa^ arrested and con- 
veyed to prison, and might have furnished some employ- 
ment for his master the executioner, had he not mg9' 
niously contrived to escape from his place of confine- 
ment Wandering afterwards in the wild regions of the 
Hochwald, he foil m with Finck and Black Peter, the 
captains of two bands of daring outlaws, who had long 
been distinguished in their calfing. 

The circumstances of the times contributed to the 
formation of these predatory bands, and here, as we 
have shown elsewhere, the field for their excesses had 
been prepared by pohtical misfortunes and vices, with- 
out which no numerous associations or freebooters can 
long exist 



' " The wars of the French revolution ha^ raged for 
years, during which time the states bordering on the 
Rhine were continually over-run by troops, French and 
German ; the fields had been ravaged, Uie cottages pil- 
laged and burnt, the cattle carried away, forced contri- 
butions in money and kind exacted ; most of the land- 
holders and farmers became ruined, and the poorer class 
of labourers and artisans were absolutely starving, and 
these, as a last desperate resource, began Uiieving — some 
for the mere object of supporting existence ; others, ^mi- 
matied by a principle or revenge against their armed 
oppressors. Of the latter sott was the notorious baud 
of Pickard, in Belgium. The political state of the 
country favoured their impunity. The little German 
governments, ecelesiastical and secular, into which it was 
parcelled under the old system, had been citlier suppress- 
ed by the French, or were allowed to drag on a precarious 
existence, powericss and detached fVotn the former im- 
perial cdnrederation. In oiie part the French laws had 
superseded the German, but were not yet consolidated 
and enforced, and the subordinate agents of justice had 
become remiss in their duties, from the contagious ex- 
ample of general disorder into which society was thrown. 
Mechanics of all trades, vagrants, pcdlers, strolling mu- 
sicians, labourers, woodmen, Jews, formed the first band 
of robbers that appeared on the right or German side of 
the Rhine, as early as the years 1793 — 4.** Surely sych 
fiital results as these ouglit to have weight with the am- 
bitious wagers of war, and with such as with uncertain 
prospects of success would revolutionise a country. It 
is not the excesses of the army in the field that are alone 
to be feared-^it is not the passions and the vices of sol- 
diers that are alone to be provided against ; but the dis- 
order and licentiousness of a despoiled and embittered 
populace, that are almost as sure to follow in the train of 
war and revolution, as one wave of the sea rolls on the 
other. But a book devoted to rcbbers is not likely to 
reform conquerors, so let us return to the Ufo of our 
robber of the Rhine. 

The daring bands among whom he fell in the wild, 
country of the HochWalH readily admitted Hannes^ as 
a member, and soon had reason to applaud his activity, 
address, and bravery. But after committing various de- 
predations, and such' as stealing horses (to which he 
seems to have had all a Yor]Uhircman*s partiality), &c. 
he foil a second time into the hands of justice, and into 
a prison. His good luck and talents did not, however, 
d^rt him, and a second time (taking some of his com- 
rades iA the band, now fellow-prisoners, with hirn^ he 
contrived to escape, by breaking through a wall oi the 

{>rison of Sarrcbruck. He must have l^n rather care- 
ess, or Confident in his own resources ; for not long after 
he was seized in another part of tlie country, and after 
an examinatio(i, committed to a dungeon in the strong 
tower of Simmerm. 

This was the third time Master John was in prison, 
and the old proverb saith, ^ take care of tlie third time ;" 
but he was as lucky as though it had been onlv his first 
die tlirown with fortune. By means of a broxen knife, 
he contrived to remove a board in the wall of his dungeon, 
whence creeping into an outward apartment, he wrench- 
ed tlic iron bars from the window, and leaped out fi'om 
a considerable height He foil in his descent, and a 
heavy stone, which he had loosened, foil after him, and 
wounded him severely in one of his legs. Spite, how-' 
ever, of this wound, ne managed to crawl along in the 
dark to a neighbouring forest, where he lay concealed 
for two whole dsiys, without food, and without assistance. 

On the third, he found his way to tlie snug, retired 
house of an old associate, where his wound was dressed, 
and where he received all the succour and sjmipathy his 
case demanded. He soon recovered, and showed that his 
hair-breadth escapes, and pains, and sufi^rings, had 
brought about no penitence. He began his career of 
highway robbery and general brigandism in company 
with numerous associates, who continued to increase un- 
der the shadow of his prestige, talents, and energy, and 
who, for these qualities, now acknowledged him, not as a 
simple comrade, but as their chief. The other banditti, 
ibid even the sanguinary Block Peter himself, by dc 
grees, submitted to his authority or advice. No expedi- 
ndn of moment was planned and undertaken, save by Uie 
directions of the famous jail breaker, who thus became 
the soul of the complicate body. It was now, in the ple- 
nitude of his power, that Master John Buckler acquired 
the name of Schinder-hannes, or Jack the Fleyer. He 
was young, rather handsome, clever, as we have seen, 
and a popular man with the fair sex, having had sundry 
love adventures of considerable eclat. But his qualities 
OS a romantic hero were soon increased, for he fixed his 
afifections upon a pretty girl, one Julia Bloesus, whom, in 



defiance of tlie church, it ajipears, be cjlkd bis viib. 
The fair Julia, the daughter of a fiddler aad bomblom 
of some eminence, aiocompanicd him oociBor.aliy b )a» 
expeditions, dressed in male attire. 

The audacity of Schinder-hannes's bond is almoit i^ 

credible, and can only be understood by refereace to tU 

state of the country, as I liave described it The tnvi 

lers on the highway did not oflbr sufficient bootj ; tber 

proceeded to force open houses, and to attack wbok nl 

lages, carrying on at times a sort of regular fight vitli 

the Inhabitants In tliese operations, the captain^ wiik 

one or two of his cleverest men, was always the fitft Ia 

enter tlic house, having left part of his troop to goard tiie 

approaches, and to fire upon any one who dared \»9mt 

near. His introductory e^say in this line was nuuk a ' 

the year 1800, on the house of a gentleman namod Rje. 

gel, who lived at Ot^weilcr. Schmder-haimest with fcv. 

tccu cf his men, armed with firelocks, suddenfj appcvd 

one night at tlic house of an honest miller in the unatt* 

dialc neighbourhood. They came with a good affttiic, 

find imposed on the hospitality of the milier for a fpod 

supper, which thev ate, an^ then went to work— ami, u 

first, in a peaceful way enough, for tiiey knocked a oi. 

tat at Mr. Riegcrs door, which was opened by that fo. 

tlcnia'n*6 son-iu-law. Schinder-haxmes and two of his ca 

rushed in, when their behaviour became leai OTil Ttcj 

began to ill-treat the inmates, and t^eateoed Mis> Sicfd 

wSh death if she did not reveal where the moarj n 

concealed. But still worse followed; fbr while the nci 

lady was shrieking in the hands of the robber*, betW 

band, trying to escape through a window, was find ty 

and killed oh the spot; and her son-in-law was sentrij 

wounded. The report of firearms alarmed the t/^ 

hours, who sallied out in great numbers; and then tk 

banditti thought it prudent to retire, which tbcj ii, 

keeping up a running fire against their pursoen. 

I^ is to oe remarked ia Sehinder-haunes*8 depredatkH, 
that the Jews, who arc numerous in that part of Ger- 
many, and often wealthy, were the principal TicUasdf 
them. He, indeed, seemed to consider that pcopk u 
legitimate plunder ; and strange as it may now append 
more civilised, settled, and tolerant days^ many f^^ 
the country, who were not robbers, apparently entirtii»H^ 
the same opinion. He assailed the house oi a rich M 
named Wolff, at Ottenbach, and carried off a ooosidoiU 
booty. At Merxheim, the rewX.ineisler, or inagistnkif 
the place, pointed out to him another Jew of the mdk a 
Beer, as a man of wealth, and as one who had rended 
himself obnoxious to the people ; and unmediately actk( 
on the suggestion, Schinder-honncs attacked and ybx- 
dered the house with little obstacle. The robbers fcD h 
with the watch, to whom they plainly stated they t«« 
going ** to rob a Jew,** upon which they were alW 
to pass! 

The spring and autumn were the favourite seasons 8? 
these expeditions; and Saturday nights were preiVrr^ 
for a curious reason. It appeared on their trial, who 
the robbers w-ere finally brought to justice, that mod «^ 
Schinder-hannes's baldoverSj or spies, andBomeoTtk 
brigands themselves, were Jews, who, in the kiiorc • 
tlieir sabbath-iday, could more conveniently attend to tk 
business of crime and rapine. . 

But still, it must be repeated, it is chiefly as snfiefCT 
that tlie Jews figure in Schinder-hannes's exploit*. 0» 
day this bold robber, being poi»ted in ambuscade ncaitk 
high road, with only two othis followers, saw a canTi* 
of about forty-five Jews returning from a fair at KroB- 
nacht. As tliey came near, he challenged them and or- 
dered them to halt, which they all did at onc^, tefaf 
three men. They turned out not worth the trooblej 
stopping ; tliey had onlv a few kreutzers t-g^i ^^ 
tliey had gained by trafficking at the fiiir. The KUfO- 
nimous robbers despised so ^try a booty, and left "* 
Jews their leathern purses. But Schiudcr-hannes wi* a 
a jocular mood, and he ordered tlicm all to pull on il»«i* 
shoes and stockings. In a minute every Jew anicag 
them pulled off his shoes and stockings. 

Schlndcr-!iannes then made them throw them iB ma 
heap on one side of the road,' and he and his coropanwij 
with their gun-stocks, so tossed and tumbled and misff 
the shoes and stocki;igs, that follows so parti^ coinp»nji 
it would have been a difficult job indeed to find out » 
pair omon^ them, or for any man to. fit hiniBcIfloliii 
own, even if ten minutes had been allowed him. 

" Now then, Jews,'* cried Schindcr-hanncs, "lake f" 
every one of you his own stockings and bis own »**. 
put them on, and decamp iostanUy. Be hooe^ « J* 
can, and take no one*s things but vour own. I will wort 
every one of you tliat takes another ma;ki*s sboeortao- 
thcr man*s stocking ! Quick 1 quick Ilie is a d»d b* 
who is the hist to be fitted to his own, and oS; assure v 
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my name is Schinder-hannes !** And ho and his fol- 
lowers IcTelled their muskets at the bM^footod Jews.^ 

Well nigh bereft of their senses, by the dread which 
the threat and the name of the robber inspired, the poor 
jfews threw thcmselveB altogether on the heis^p l^ the 
road-side, and began scrambling fcr their shoes and 
stockings, cuffing, and scratching, and abasing one imo- 
ther in their horrv and impatience. When ^chinder- 
hannes had amused himself &r awhile with this ludicrous 
spectacle, a subject worthy of Hctgarth or Wilkic, he 
walked off with his comrades almost dving with laughter. 

The mere laane of the robber, whose ezplmts were 
spread far «nd wide, now struck terror into every breast 
By a political altertiation of kindn/ess and severity, he 
imposed on. the common people ; and, by degrees, even 
the wealthier class, who had suffered firom Mm, dreaded 
Schinder-hannes so much, that, far from darinf to inform 
affainst him, they avoided even the mention of his iiame. 
ifnUke the Italian banditti of the Apennines, who live in 
wilds and gloomy solitudes, these robbers of the Rhine 
fircquented the most joyous and peopled scenes. ** The^ 
appealed in the open day, and in the very scenes of their 
robberies ; thc^ lounged in public houses, went to dances 
and festivals, and were generally treated with freat defer- 
ence. When danger was near, they sepaxated, and each 
repaired to his home, in various parts of the country, 
until called again by the captain on some new expedi- 
tion." Besid^ the fidr Julia, many of the band had 
equally devoted wives, or innamoratas, who were made 
useftd to the lawless community by procuring informa- 
ti<m, selling the goods plimdered, and obtaining passports 
to proceed firom ode state to another. 

The robbers must have invoked many a ^ blessing on 
the Rhine** — ^fi>r that noble river often bore them aud 
their spoils to a place of safety and convenient sale. Af- 
ter a successful expedition on one side of the Rhine, 
generally- the left bank, they were accustomed to cross 
the river, where they wouki remain qtiiet fer some time,, 
and dispose of their plunder. They changed costume and 
appearance according to circimuitances. Schindcr-han- 
nes wa^ very happy in his disguises, and so confident, 
that he once fer a considerable time passed himself off as 
a steady merchant, and even repaired to the great trading 
mart, FrankfiMt. He ran, however, his risu. In 1801, 
he had a narrow escape in an affray with a party of sol- 
diers in the electorate of Mayence, with whom he engaged 
in a dmnken brawl at a pidilic house : on another ooca^ 
sion, after pillaging the house of a Jew at Bayerthat, in 
the Palatinate, ne was so closely pressed by a party of 
chasseurs, that he was obliged to seek concealment m a 
hayloft. The soldiers visited his hiding-place, but be 
iigaln miraculously escaped. But this escape was his 
Last : ho had worn out his extraordinary good luck, and 
the career of his crimes irns now drawing near its end. 
Se was closely watched and tracked to ms haunts; he 
Qould no longer prosecute his expeditions without immi- 
nent peril — ^ror even the peasants were now on the alert 
igainst him. He had risen and thrived dtiring the con- 
[uuoD and honors of war, but peace had now been made 
jetween France and Atistiia, the provinces on the Rhine 
lad consequently been restored to tranquillity and seou- 
ity, aiul uie administration was in the hands of men of 
mergYf who determined to extirpate the banditti. 

Saiinder-haanes fer some thne wandered from plaoe 

[daoe, but he every day feund hb resources fitiKng 
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lim, and was at last arrested on suspicion* Fortunately 
hr him* however, nobody knew him, and when, making 
I virtue of necessity, he was fiun to sink firom the dignity 
if a captain of robbers to the grade of a common soEiier, 
ind addressed himself to an Austrian recruiting captain, 
le -waa rt^ulily accepted, and enlisted under an assumed 
mine, ^e marched with the rest of the recruits to Lim- 
K>ur^, and might have marched thence to some snug 
nud village in Hungary, where nobody would ever have 
mown liini, and have eseaped the pursuits of justice fer 
lis past misdeeds; he might have oommenoed anew 
tarecr of crime on another and a distant theatre ; or he 
aight have rsfermed, and become the seijeant-m^or and 
he ornament of an Austrian nmrneoit; but, as he was 
vaiking through the streets of Limbonrg, he was acoi- 
lentally met by a peasant who recognised him, and 
lenonneed him to the magistrates as the femous Schin- 
er-hannes— the jrobber ^f the Rhine ! No sooner was he 
eniKinced and produced by the officer tn whom ho 



enlisted, than the whole town flocked to see the man 
of whose exploits they had heard so much. Schinder- 
hannes had cultivated too nomettws an acquaintance to 
hope to escape detection ; he hnng down his bead ; but 
he was sworn to by many who had met him on the 
road in the exercise of his calling. The Austrian cap- 
tain gave him up to the civil power, and Schinder- 
bannes, after a career of unexampled audacity and 
saccess, (for this part of Europe,) which had lasted five 
years, was taken by a strong escort to Mayence, in 
M/iy 1803. As soon as he saw himself in the hands of 
of the French gens-d^armes, he cried ^^ I am lost ! now, 
iadeed, it is ^1 over with me!" On his arrival at 
Mayence, be was brought befere the judges of the 
special criminal court, and to them he atones and freely 
gave a detailed account of his life and adventures. 
Such of his a6oompliccs as were still living, wore suc- 
cessively secured, and after eight months spent in 
investigations, and in receiving <topositions against the 
robbers, in February 1803 the criimnal court of Mayence 
declared itself competent to procoed on the trial of the 
accused. Omitting the doubtfiil or the frivolous, no 
less than fifty-threo serious and substantiated charges 
were brought against Schinder-hannes. His accomplices 
arrested were sixty-seven. Among this number figured 
old Buckler, the forest-keeper, Schinder-hannes*8 father ; 
the robbei*s mistress Julia R]<B8us; various other wo- 
men, wives, mistresses, and sisters of tho banditti; 
several itinerant musicians, Jews, a miller, &c. The 
acts of instruction, deposition, and interrogation pro- 
duced fer this extraordinary trial, filled, When printed, 
five thick folio volumes. 

The public trial did not commence until the 524th of 
October 1803. Three of the accused had died mean- 
while in prison, but sixty-five were brought before the 
court One himdred and thirty-two witnesses appeared 
fer tlie prosecution, and no less than two hundred and 
two fer the prisoners. The first and second days of the 
trial w<*re employed hi reading the act of accusation. 
The whole trial occupied twenty-eight days. Schinder- 
hannes was firm and bold, and even gay. He enter* 
tatned the hope that he should escape the capital 
punishment ; but on the deposition of the miller's mother 
of Merxhelm, to whose arm the robbers had applied a 
burning candle to extort her money from her, Schinder* 
hannes*s countenance fell ; till then he had succeeded 
tolerably well in making himself out, a criminal indeed, 
but one averse to cruelty or the shedding of blood, but 
at that moment he said, in t sad, despondent tone, ** It 
is all over! I hear the scream of the bird of dc^th !** 

The horrid punishment of being broken on the wheel, 
which had been usually awarded to culprits of his clasF 
in that country, now presented itself to nis imagination. 
Tho boldest might tremble at such a fiite ! He asked the 
president whether he was so to suffer ? When answered 
that that species of punishment bad been abolished by 
the French law, he recovered his self-possession, and 
added — ** If I have wished to live, it Is only because I 
intended to become an honest man!** During the whole 
of the trial he constantly endeavoured to screen his 
lather and his mistress. It appeared, however, in 
evidence, that Julia had accompanied him in some of his 
minor expeditions, especially to the house of Isaac the 
Jew usurer ; and that his parent also had participated 
in some of his crimes^ 

After a most patient investigation, SchitMler.hannes 
was feund guilty of all the charges, and with nineteen 
of his accomplices condemned to death. Fifteen more 
of the culprits, ai^iong whom was Schinder-hannes*s 
father, were sentenced to hard labour in irons, fer 
various terms, from six to twenty-feur years; two 
others, with one of the women, to two years imprison- 
ment; Julia Bloesns to two years in the house of cor- 
rection ; and two other women to be expelled from the 
French territory. The rest were acquitted. 

Scbinder-hannes heard the sentence with much in. 
differenoe. save when he evinced a lively satisfiiction on 
heating the lenient puaisfament of his mistress, and that 
his father's life was to bo spared. He asked to speak 



On the morning of tlie 21 at of November, the day 
fixed upon fer the execution, a clergyman visited the 
prisoners. Schindnr-hannes. told him he was resigned 
to his fiite, and respectfiilly reqtieKtod him to bestow his 
spiritual care and consolation on certain of his comrades 
who needed them more than he did. He, however, ex- 
pressed a wish to take tho sacrament. When he arrived 
at the place of execution, he hastily cliohbed up tlie 
scafibid, and examined the guiibtine with minute at- 
tention r lie wa* curious to know whether its stroke wai 
as prompt and sure as he had been given to Understand 
it was, and put tlie question with an unfaltcriag tongue. 

On beihg answerod in tlie affirmative, he turned round 
and addressed the crowd. ^ I have deserved death,** 
said he, *• but ten of my companions die innocent !** 
meaning, probably, that these ten had never heed 
guilty of murder — ^the only crime, in his idea, that 
merited death. He then laid his head on the blocks 
and feund tho transition from this world to the dread 
luknown, quite as rapid as the executioners told him it 
would be through the agency of their apparatus. The 
subalterns felfewed their captain, and tim execution of 
the twenty culprits occupied only twenty-six minutes, 
making one minute eighteen seconds fer each man ! 

The destruction or this daring band cleared the 
Rhine of robbers ; but the inhabitants on tho banks of 
that beautiful river will long retain tiie traditions of 
Schinder-hannee. 



HUNGARIAN ROBBERS. 

Thu story was told me by an Italian officer, who was 
serving, at the time he firstleamcd it, wiA the ^ Grande 
Arm^** of Napoleon. It seems to me to contain one of 
the most striking, most dramatic, and terrible scenes 
that can be oonceived, and I have only to regret that I 
lack the talent or power of telling the tale m horror so 
well as it was tdd to me. 

It was a few weeks befere the termination of th0 
short, but (for Austria) fetal campaign of 1809--tha( 
campaign which, begun nobly by the Austrians, ended 
hi their seeing Bonaparte dictate to their prostrate em- 
^le ftom their capital, and shortly after claim as his 
bride the daughter of the sovereign he had so injured 
and humbled — that an Himganan borse*dcailer left 
Vienna to return to his home, which was situated in an 
interior province of his country. 

He carried with him, in paper money and in gold, a 
very considerable sum, the product of the horses he had 
sold at the Austrian capital. To carry this in safety 
was a difficult object just at that time; fer troops^ 
French and Austrian, were scattered in every direction, 
and he knew by experience, that it was not always safe 
to fiiH in with small parties of soldiers, even of his own 
country or govemmeat, (to say nothing of the French,) 
but that Cf^tea, and inld Hussars, and Hulans, and 
others that feught under the Austrian ea^^ were sel- 
dom over Bcrupidous as to ** keeping their hands firom 
picking and stealing,*' when opportunity was fevouraUe 
or tempting. 

The deafer, however, relied on his minute knowledge 
of the country he had traversed so often; on the bottom 
and speed of his thorough bred Hui^^an horse;— and 
having obtained what he considered good information, 
as to the poi^ occupied by the belhgnents, and the 
range of country most exposed to the soldiei^, he set 
out from Vienna, which he feared wnuld soon be in the 
hands of the enemy. He went alone, and on his road 
carefiilly avoided, instead of seeking the company of 
other travellers, for he reasonably judged, that a sohtary 
individual, meanly dressed as he was, might escape 
notice, while a party of travellers would be sure to ali^ 
tract it 

By his good management he (nssed the Rungafian 
frontier nmiarmed, and continued his journey homeward 
by a cfrontois mifrdqterted roate.\ On the third night 
after hit departuta firom Vienna, he stopped at a quiet 
hm, sttunted ui the suburbs of a smaH town. He had 
never been there befere, but the house was comfertaUei 
ind the appearanee of the people about it respectable. 



himself; it wes only to express his hope that his fether, 
his Julia, and his child, might be taken care of after 
his death. 



with the president; hot it was not to say one word fer -Having first attended to his tired horse, he sat down to 



supper with his host and femily. During the meal, 1m 
was asked whence he came, and when he siSd firom Vi. 
Oina, an present w«re anxious to know the newi. TlM 
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desler told tbem idi h^ knoiw. liw faint tten en- 
quired what business had carried him to Vienna. He 
told them he liad been there to sell some of the best 
horses that were ever talcen to that market When he 
heard this, the host cast a glance at one of the men of 
the family, who seemed to bo his son, which the dealer 
■aaroeiy obsorvod then, but which he hadxeason to reedl 
afterwords. 

When jjupper was finished, the fatigued traveller re- 
quested to be shown ta his bed. The host himself took 
up a light, and conducted him across a little jrard at the 
back of the house to a detaciied building, which con- 
tained two rooms, tolerably decent ibr an Hungarian 
hofstoL In the inner of tliese rooms was a bod, and 
here the host Icfl him to himself As die dealer threw 
off his jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist 
w/iero his money was deposited, lie tliought he might 
as well see whetlier it was all safe. Accordingly, he 
drew out an old leatliern purse that contained his gold^ 
and then a tattered parchment pocket-book that envelop- 
ed the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both wore 
quite right, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished 
the light, and threw himself on the bed, . thanking God 
and the saints that had carried him thus far homeward 
in safety. He had no misgiving as to the character of 
the people he had fiillen amongst to hinder his repose, 
and the poor dealer was very soon enjoying a profound 
and happy sleep. 

Ho might have been in this state of beatitude an hour 
or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like that of 
an opening window, and by a sudden rush of cod night 
air ; on raising himself pn the bed, he saw peering 
through an open window which wbb almost immediate- 
ly above the bed, the head and shoulders of a man, who 
was evidently attempting to make his ingress into the 
room that way. As' the terrified dealer looked, the in- 
truding figure was withdrawn, and he heard a rumbling 
noitie, and then the voices of several men, as he thought, 
c^osc undfcr the window. The most dreadiiil apprelK^n- 
flions, tfie more horrible as tliey weje so sadden, now 
agitated the traveller, who, scarcely knowing what he 
did, but utterly despairing. of preserving hb lifb, threw 
himself under tJic bed. Ho had soaroely done so, when 
the hard breathing of a man was heard at the open win- 
dow, and the next moment a robust fellow dropped into 
the room, and after staggering across it, groped hid way 
by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost deprived tlic 
liorso-dealer of hia senses, but yet he perceived that the 
intruder, whoever he might be, was drank* There wan, 
however, slight comfort in this, for he might only have 
swallowed wine to make him the more desperate, and 
tiie traveller was convinced he had heard • the voices 
of oilier men without, who might climb into the room 
to assist their brother villain in case any resistance 
shduld be made. His astonishment, however, was great 
and reviving, when he heard the icWavr throw off his 
jacket on tl^ fioor, and then toss himself upon tlie bed 
under wliich he lay. Terror, liowevor, hod taken too 
firm a hold of the traveller to be shaken off at once, 
— ^his ideas were too confiised to permit Ida imagioing 
any other raotife for such a midnight intrusioa on an 
imarmod man with property aboat him, save that of rob. 
ber^ and asfiassination, and ho lay quiet where ha was 
until he heard tlie fellow above him snoring with all the 
sonorousness of a drunkard. Then, ind^* ho would 
have led his hiding place, and gono to roOse the pooplc 
in tlic inn to get another resting place instead of the 
bed of which he had been dispossessed in so sungnlar a 
manner, but, just as he camo to this resolution, he 
heard the door of the outer room ope»— then stealthy 
steps cross it — then the door of tlie very room he was 
in was sofUy opened, and two men, one of whom was 
the host and the other his son, anpeaxcd on its threshold, 

•* Leave the liyht where it is," whispered the hont, " or 
it mav disturb him and give us trouble.** 

** liiore is no fear of that,** said the yoongor man, 
also in a whisper, ** we are two to one; lie has nothing 
but a little knife about him— he is dead asleep too ! hear 
how he snores r' 

" Do m V bidding," said the old man, sternly ; ♦« would 
rou have him -wake and rouse the oeigiiboorhood with 
Lis screams ?** 

As it was, the horror-stnokcn dedler imder the bed 
could scarcely suppress a shriek, but ha saw* that ^ 
son left the %ht in the outer room, and thoh, pulling 
the door partially after Ihem to screen the rays of th« 
lamp &om ths bed, lie saw the two mnrderecs g^ido to 
the bed side, and then beard a rustling motion as of arms 
descending on the bed cldthes, and a hissing, and then a 
grating sound, that turned his soul sick, for lie knew it 
eaise vtom knives or daggers iMnetrating to the heart or 



yitals of a human being like himself^ and only a few 
inches above his own body. This was followed by one 
sudden and violent start on the bed, accompanied by a 
moan. Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent 
by an increase of weight. caused by one or both the 
murderers throwing themselves upon it, until it pressed 
OB the body of the- traveller. There was an awfbl 
silence for a moment or two, and then the host said, 
" He is finished — I have cut him across the throat — 
take the moneyv I saw him put it under his bolster.** 

^ I have it, here it is,** said the son ; ^ a purse and a 
pockot>book.** 

The traveller was then relieved fVom the weight that 
had oppressed him almost to suffocation, and the asms- 
sins, who seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the 
room, took up (he light, and disapi)cared altogetlier from 
the apartment. 

No sooner were they fairly gone, than the poor dealer 
crawled from under tiic bed, took one desperate leap, 
and escaped tbrou^i the httlc window by which he had 
seen enter the uofortunate wretch who had evidently 
been murdered in his stead. He ran with all his speed 
to the town, where be told his horrid story and rairaeu- 
lous escape to the night watch. The night watch eon- 
ducted him to the burgomaster, who was soon aroused 
from liis sleep and aoquaioted with all that liad hap- 
pened. 

Jn less tlian half an hour firom tiie time of his escape 
from it, the horse-dealer was again at the murderous 
inn wifJi the magistrate and a strong force of the horror- 
stricken inhabitants and the night watch, who had all 
run thitlicr in the greatest silence. In the house all 
seemed as still as death, but as the party went round to 
the stables, they heard a noise ; cautioi^ing tlie rest to 
surround tlic inn and the outhouses, the magistrate with 
the traveller and some half dozen armed men ran to the 
stable door — Uiis they opened, and found within the host 
and his son digging a grave. 

Tlic first figure Uiat met the eyes of the nmrdercrs 
was tliat of me traveller. The effect of tliis on their 
guilty souls was too much to be borne ; they shrieked 
and {hrcw Uicmselvcs on Uie ground, and though they 
were immediately seized by hard griping hands of real 
flesh and blood, and heard the voices of the magistrates 
and tlicir friends and ncighboors, denouncing them as 
murderers, it was some minutes ere they could bdievc 
that tlie figure of the traveller that stood amon^ them 
was otlier than a spirit. It was the hardier villain, the 
fatlicr, who, on hearing the stranger's voice continuing 
in conversation with the magistrate, first gained suffi- 
cient command over himself to raise his face from the 
cdrth ; he saw the stranger still pale and haggard, but 
evidently unhurt. The murderer's head spun round 
confliecdly, but at length rising, he said to tJiose who 
licld him, " Let me see that stranger nearer ; let me 
tpuch him — only let tne touch him !" The poor horse- 
oealer drew bock in horror and disgusL- 

^ You may satisfy him in this,** said tlie magistrate, 
" he is unarmed and unnerved, and wc are hero to pre- 
vent his doing you harm.*' 

On tliia, the traveller let tlie host approach him, and 
pass liis hand xiver hia person, which when he had done, 
the villain exclaimed, ^ I am no murderer I who says I 
am a murderer ?*' 

" That sliall we see anon," said the traveller, who led 
tlie way to the dctaclicd apartment, followed by tlie ma- 
gistrate, by the two prisoners, and all tlie party which 
had collected in the stable on hearing what passed 
there. 

Both father and son walked witli considerable confi- 
dence into the room, but when they saw by the lamps 
the iiidit watch and others held (Wer it, that there was 



a body covered with blood, lying upon the bed, they 
cried out **How is this? who is this?" and rushed to- 
gether to the bed side. Tlie lights were lowered ; their 
rays fell full upon the ghastly fiico and bleeding throat 
of a young man. At the right, the younger of me mur- 
derers turned Ms head and swooned in sflence ; but the 
father, uttering a shriek so loud, bo awful, that one of 
the eternally damned alone might cqttal its effect, threw 
himself on the bed and on the gashed and bloody body, 
and murmurin'r iti his throat, "My son! I have killed 
mjnc own son !** also found a temporary relief ftom the 
horrors of his situation in insensibility. The nc:rt mi- 
nute the wretched hostess^, who was innocent of all that 
had passeif, tiM who wiiF, without knowing it, the wifb 
of a murderef, th^hiothfSr of a nmrdeiHjr, tad the md- 
Iher'of i winri3etcd ^tonf — of a sett telled by a brother 
and a father^ ran to the apartment, and would have in- 
creased tenfold its already insupportable horrors by en- 



townspeople. She had been roused fixnn deep Ijy tla 
noise made in the stable, and then by her hii^n4*i 
shriek, and was now herself, shrieking and frantic, car* 
ried back into the inn by main force. 

The two murderers were forthwith bound and carried 
to the town jail, where, on the examination, which wu 
made the next morning, it appeared from evidence Uut 
the person murdered was the youngest son of the knd- 
lord of the inn, and a person never suspected of anj 
crime more serious than habitual drunkenness ; t^t in. 
stead of being in bed, as his father and brother had be. 
licred him, he had stolen out of the house, and jomcd s 
party of carousers in the town : of these boon compt. 
nions, all appeared in evidence, and two of thcmdepostd 
tliat the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, and 
dreading his father's wrath, should he rouse the boose 
in such a state, and at that late hour, had said to then 
that he would get tlirough the window into the little d& 
taclicd apartment, and sleep tlicre, as he had often done 
before, and that they two had accompanied liim, and as. 
Bisted him' to climb to the window. The deceased had 
reached the window once, and as they thought wodd 
have got safe through it, but drunk and unsteady as he 
was, he slipped back ; they had then some difficoltj io 
inducing him to cymb again, for in thd caprice of in* 
toxication, he said he would rather go sleep with one of 
his comrades. However, he had at last effected hit en. 
trance, and they, his two comrades, had gone to their 
respective homes. 

ITie wretched criminals were ' executed a few weeb 
aAer the commission of the crime. They had confiissed 
everything, and restored to the horse-dealer the gold ud 
ihJb paper money they had concealed, and which had led 
them to do a deed so much more atrocious than ereo 
they had contemplated. 



THE HIGHLANDERS OF INDIA, OR THE IKX 

HILLA ROBBERS 

The foflowing account, which is fVom the pen of te 
lamented Bishop Hcber, is replete with interest, and of- 
fers one passage, than vrhich hothing can be well more 
impressive and dramatic. It is, moreover, strictly coi- 
firmatory of what has been already several times sd- 
vonccd : that, as jnstice and mildness of goTcnuneiit 
wean m^i fVom rapine and crime, so do tyranny asd 
oppression drive men to them ; and when, under the 1st 
ter circumstances, the nature of the country is favoofSiUe, 
abounding in forests and mountain recesses, and toadi- 
ing on the confines of another state, an extensive systeni 
of brigandage will almost invariably result 

** Tlie conquest of Rohilcund by the English, and tlie 
death of its chief in battle, its consequent ceasbn to tbe 
Nawab of Oude, and the horrible manner in whki 
Sujah ud Dowlair oppressed and misgoverned it, fbm 
one of the worst chapters of the Engliui history m India. 
We have smce made the RohiUas some amends hj 
taking them away fK)m Oude, and governing them oc 
selves ; but, by all ! could learn, the people appear 1^ m 
means to liave forgotten or forgiven their first injaries." 

Their insubordmation and violence are favonrcdl^ 
the nature of the locality jusl alluded to— their proristc 
is u) the immediate neighbourhood of Oude, and a viit 
forest exists elong the whde of their eastern, soothcro 
and northern f)rontiers. 

*• In this forest a great RohUhi robber, or rcW chieC 
is by many supposed to have lurked the last seren ytars. 
for whose apprehension government have vainly oflfertd 
no Ices a sum than 10,000 rupees. Many robberies arc, 
certainly, still perpetrated in his name j but the opinifln 
of the magistrates at Shahjehanpoor is, that the mas is 
really dead, and that his name only, like that of Captai" 
Rock, rismains as the rallying point of mutiny. The 
military officers of our dinner party had often bees i« 
tins forest, which they describe as extensive, and inwaa 
places very picturesque, with some ffew tracts rf h^ 
land, whence, even in this neigfaboUThood, the awtry 
range of Himalaya is visible. 

*» The Rohilta insurgents are osually very fhWifid *» 
each other, and, as in Oude there is neither police wf 
pursuit^ it very seldom happens, if they once escape, ths* 
they can be* laid hold of afterwards. One of the w*^ 
notorious of them, who had long eluded justice, came i* 
the hands of govemment not long cAnee, awkt my«"- 
qiilar drdumstonees. He had paa^ed otw into Oode» 
ind- bought a zdAtindarrfe fhei^, %bidi -wtw ^7^ 
seized «>n,'niider cir^wmstanoes of exoess&ve injosliee,br 
the Borvaats of the King's fkvoorite, wh<ii st the «we 
lime, carried off one of his witss. The ^eniindsr, «jW 
high spirited and desperate, rode inunecfiatdytoio* 



tcring there, had she not been prevented by the honest pow, scaled, by the assistanee of his servafils, the ffau" 
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the minister's pcivate^^dcn, and waited there well-armed, I high rates for protection to every paltry plundering Raja 



but alone, till hia enemy ahould make hb appearance. 
The minister did not himselt'appear, but hia two youngest 
sons came out to walk with their ayahs.* The Rohilla 
knew them, pounced on them like a ti^, and holding 
them between his knees, told the terrihed women to go 
and call their master. The palace was soon in on up- 
roar, but he sat still, with his back against the wall, the 
infants under his knees, and a pistol in each hand, calling 
out, * Draw near and they arc both dead.* Hie minister 
wept and tore his flesh, promising him every thing if he 
would let them go ; to which he answered, * The restora- 
tion of my wife, my own safety, and the guarantee of 
the British resident for both!* The RohiIla*s woman 
was immediately brought out, and the minister ran like 
one frantic to the English residency, begging, for Grod*8 
sake, either Mr. Rickets or Maior Raper to go with him. 
The latter ^ent, and the Rohilla, ailer a hofrible pause, 
in which he seemed still to be weighing the sweetness 
of revenge against the promises held out to him, rose, 
took his wife by the hand, and led her away. He was 
not, however, satisfied with the security of his conti- 
nuance in GK^e, but soon after surrendered himself to the 
British, saying that be must look forward to a confine- 
roent of some time, but he preferred their severities to 
the tender mercies of the minister, who, in spite of his 
promises, had, he was convinced, already laid snares ibr 
him. He is now a prisoner in the castle of Allahabad, 
but it is general] V believed that he has m'ade his peace, 
and that his confinement will not be a kng one, though 
his offences befi>re were serious enough.** 

Our sepoys that are scattered in strong detachments 
up and down this lawless distric^ have, generally, plenty 
of work on their hands, what with the wilfulness of tlie 
Rohillas in refusing to attend to the decrees or decisions 
of government, in matters of disputed property, and ^ an 
inveterate habit of * lifling* cows and sheep, which the 
beggarly zemindars and idle kmg-leg^ed * gillies* of one 
village ore apt to feel a pride in exercising against those 
or the next** 

The Rohillas seem particularly addicted to horse steal- 
ing, and to long.tailed horses. ** Take care of that long< 
tailed horse of yours T' was the first coition the bishop 
received. ^ Keep him carefully at night, under the 
scntry*s eye, or you will never carry him over the ferry 
of Anopshehr !** The second horse of the amiable pre- 
late being a short-tailed one, was ^supposed to be safe. 



MEWATTIES— BHEELS-BAU6RIES— M0GHIE8 
--GWARRIAHB— THUGS. 

Central India was devastated by associations of wretches 
who for tlie most4MLrt subsisted entirely on plunder. Some 
of them seem to have struck their bancml roots in the coun- 
try long ago, others to have arisen under the Muhratta sys- 
tem, and Uie times of revolution and trouble, which would 
naturally tend to give strength to the oM and birth to the 
new — and facilities to the execrable operations of all. Sir 
John Malcolm has described, in a striking manner, tlio 
desolation wliich ensued firom letting loose a population 
composed of such iniquitous roateriads. Only tliose who 
resided in walled towns were safe from the ravages and 
massacres of the banditti. The state of the unprotected 
parts of the country near the Vindyha mountains and 
the river Nerbudda, whore hundreds of villages wero seen 
deserted and roofless, is described by Captain Ambrose, 
one of Sir John MalcohnV officers : m the year 1818, he 
ascertained the names, and the names of tlie villages 
they belonged to, of eighty-four individuals who had been 
killed by tigers ; these ferocious animals have literally 
u.<«urped the country, and fought with the returning in- 
habitants fur their fields. Authentic documents also 
testify that in the state of Holkar, in 1817, sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three villages wero desertiMl, or, as the 
natives emphatically term it — "without a lamp," a 
phrase that denotes the extreme of desolation. A^l this 
rain had been affected by the banditti of Central India. 

To proceed with tlieso robbers, tlie Mewattics arc, or 
were an ambiguous race, half Mahometan, half Hindoo, 
who were not only robbers and assassins, but, according 
to Sir John Malcolm, the most desperate rogues in India. 
It is delightful to learn from Bishop Hcbcr, that they 
were in a great measure reclaimed, even when he 
travelled through the scenes of their crimes, which he 
did with perfect safety; and to contrq^ tliis with the 
former state of the country, wben it was as dangerous 
interior of Arabia is at thia moment, and when 



as the 



mcrchantil were obliged to travd in caravans, and to pay 

* Nurses or govemeaset. 



V[m neighbourhood,** says the bishop, speaking of part 
of the province of Delhi, ** is still but badly cultivated ; 
but fifteen years ago it was as wild as the Terrai, as full 
of tigers, and with no human inhabitants but banditti. 
Cattle stealing still prevails to a considerable extent, but 
the Mewatties aro now most of them subject either to the 
British government or that of Bhurtpoor, and the security 
of life and property afforded them by the former, has 
induced many of the tribes to abandon their fortresses, 
to seat themselves in the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects.** 

The Bheols who inhabit the wild and, mountainous 
tracts which separate Malwa from Nemaur and Guzerat, 
are a totally distinct race, insulated in their abodes, and 
separated by tlicir habits, usages and ferms of worship, 
firom all other tribes of India. According to Bishop 
Heber, they were unquestionably the original inhabitants 
of Rajpootana, and driven to their fiis^esses and des- 
perate and miserable way of life by the invasion of those 
tribes, wherever they may have come fi'om, who profess 
the religion of Brahma. ^ lliis the Rajpoots themselves 
virtually allow, b^ admitting in their traditional history, 
that most of their principal cities and fortresses were 
founded by sach or such Bheel chiefi^ and conquered 
fipom them by the children of the sun.** 

Here we have again, as it were, the Gael retreating 
firom the Sassenach, and indemnifying and avenging lam- 
self by foray, blood, and plunder. 

Thieves and savages as they were, the British officers 
who conversed with Bishop Heber, thought them on 
the whole a better race than their conquerors. Their 
word is said to be more to be depended on : they are of 
a franker and Uvclier character; their women aro far 
better treated and enjoy more influence ; and though they 
shed blood vrHhout scruple in cases of feud, or in the 
regular way of a forajr, they are not vindictive or inhos- 
pitable under other ciroumstanoes; and several British 
officers have, with perfect safety, gone hunting and fish- 
ing in their country, without escort or guide, except what 
these poor savages themselves cheerfiiUy fiimished for a 
little brandy. 

** In a Sanscrit vocabulary, Ecvon hundred or more 
years old, the. term Bheel denotes a particular race of 
barbarians living on plunder ; and the Mahabharat, on 
ancient BUndoo poem, gives the same description of them. 
At all times formidable, they became the general terror 
of Central India under the guidance of Nadir Sing. This 
chief committed a murder, or rather caused it to he com- 
mitted. Hie English had now the power of administer- 
ing justice, and the following instance, which occurred 
on the trial of Nadir Sing, is strongly characteristic of 
the Bheel race. 

"During the examination into the guilt of Nadir, 
when taking the evidence of some fem& prisoners, it 
appeared that the father and husband of one of them, a girl 
aboit foutteen years of age, had been instruments in 
committing the murder of which Nadir was accused. 
She was asked if thiey put the deceased to death ; * Cer- 
tainly they £d,* was her firm reply ; * but thc^ acted by 
our i)hunnee*s (or lord*s) order. 

•• * That may be true,* it was remarked, *• but h does 
not clear them ; for it was not an affhiy ; it was a deed 
perpetrated in eold blood.* 
•"^Still,* said the girl, « they had the ohiePs orderf* 
*^ The person* conducting the examination -ahook his 
heod, implying it would not bs reeeited in Justificatian. 
Tlie child, for she watf* hardly more, rase fWim the grnmnd 
where she was sitting, and, pointing to two sentries who 
guarded them, and were standing at the door of the room, 
exeioimed, with all the animation of strong feeling, 
* lliese are your soldiers ; yon are their Dhnnnee ; your 
words are their laws ; if yon order them this moment to 
advanoe, and put me, my mother, and consin, who are 
now before you, to death, wonM they hesitate in slaying 
three femalo Bheols 7 If we are innocent, would you 
be guilty of our blood, or these fkithibl men ?* Alter this 
observation sht re-aeate«l herself, saying, * My father and 
husband ore Nadir's 8<^icr8.*** 

The chiefii of tlie Bheels, indeed, who were usually 
called Bhotneahs, exercised the most absolute power, and 
tlieir orders to commit the most atrocious crimes were 
'ob<*yed, (as among the sectaries of the old man of the 
mountain,) by their ignorant but attached subjects, witfu 
out a conception, on their part, that they had an option. 
But Nadir Sing was banished for the murder alluded to j 



bis son, who had been carefully educated at Sir John 
Malcolm's head-quarters, succeeded to his author!^, and 
there is now no part of the country where Ufe and pro- 
perty are safer than amid the late dreaded Steels of his 
fkther. 

The Bheels excite tlie horror of the higher classes of 
Hindoos, by eating, not only the flesh of buffidoes, but 
of cows; an abomination whioli places them just above 
the CAtonars, or shoemakers, who feast en dotd carcasses, 
and are not aiUowed to dwell within the precincts of tl;e 
village. The wild Bheels, who keep among Uie hilb, are 
a diminutive and wretched-looking race, ^ active, and 
capable of great fatigue ; they go armed with bows and 
arrows, and are still professed robbers and thieves, lying 
in wait for the weak and unprotected, while they fly 
fi'om the strong. Their excesses, however, aro now 
chiefly indulged m against tlie Hindoos. " A few months 
since,** says Bishop Heber, "one of the bazars of Nce- 
much was attacked and plundered by a body of the * hill 
people;* and there are, doubtless, even in tlie plains, 
many who still sigh after their late anarchy, and exclaim 
amid the comforts of a peaceable gcvcmment. 



. * f^ir Jfihn Malcolm liiiMHf. fie was sMbneJ on ibe iri«lby 
Captain p. 8taart, ivlio iioied down the girPs exprrwiun- 



*GlTe aa our wildaeas and our woods, 
Our buia and cavaf agaiu !* 

**The son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of Nusseerabad, 
while travelling lately with his fkther and modier in their 
way from Mhow, observed some Bheels looking earnestly 
at a large drove of laden bullocks which were drinking 
in a fbrd. He asked one of the Bheels if the bullocks 
befonged to him. * No !* was the reply, *■ but a good part 
of them would have been ours, if it were not for you 
English, who will let nobody thrive but yourselves.** 

On first approaching the Bheel villages, the bishop 
observed a man run from the nearest hut to the top of a 
hill, and give a shrill shout or scream, which he heard 
repeated firom the fUrthest hamlet in sight, and again 
from two others, which the bishop could not see. ** I 
asked the meaning of this,** he continues, **and my 
guards informed me that these were their signals to give 
Uie alarm of our coming, our numbers, and that we had 
horse with us. By wis means they knew at once 
whether it was advisable to attack us, to fly, or to remain 
quiet, while, if there were an^ of their number who had 
particular reasons for avoiding an interview with the 
troops and magistrates of the low lands, they had thus 
fair warning given them to keep out of the way. This 
sounds like a description of Rob Roy*s countir, but tlicfec 
poor Bheels are fkr less formidable enemies than tlic old 
Mac Gregors.** * 

This ancient people are very expert in the use of the 
bow, and have a ctu-ious way of shooting firom the long 
.grass, where they lie concealed, holding the bow with 
their feet Besides, against their prey, quadruped, biped, 
and winged, the Bheels use \he bow and arrow against 
fish, which they kill in the rivers and pools with groat 
certainU* and rapidity. Their bows are of spHt bamboo, 
simple, but strong and elastic The arrows are also of 
bamboo, with an iron head coarsely made, and a long 
single barb. Those intended for striking fish, have this 
head so contrived as to sHp off from the shaft when the 
fish is struck, but to remain connected with it by a long 
line, on the principle of the harpoon. The shafi, in con- 
sequence, remains floating in tiie water, and not only 
contributes to weary out the animal, but shows its pur- 
suer which way he flees, and thus enables him to seize it 

They have many curious customs, that date firom very 
remote antiquity. One of them was witnessed by 
Bishop Heber, and described in his usual felicitous man- 
ner. 

^ A number of Bheels, men and women, came to our 
camp, (near Jhalloda,) with bamboos in their hands, and 
the women with their clothes so scanty, and tucked up 
so high, as to leave the whole limb nearly bare. They 
had a drum, a horn, and some other rude minstrelsy, and 
said they were come to celebrate the hooUe, They drew 
up in two parties, one men, one women, ond had a mock 
fight, ki which at first the females had much the advan- 
tage, having very slender poles, while the men had only 
short cudgels, with which they had some diiSijulty in 
guarding their heads. At laM some of the women began 
to strike a little too hard, on which their antagonists Tost 
temper, and dosed with them so fiercely, that ,thc poor 
ft-maks were put to tlie rout, in real or protended terror. 
They collected a little money in Uie camp, and then 
went on to another village. Tlie Hoolce, according (o 
the orthodox system, was over, but these games are oflen 
prolonged for several days after its cmielnsion.** 

As bishop Heber advanced in the country infested by 
Uie Bheels, he met caravans of Brinjarrecs, or carriers of 
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grain, (a singular wandering race,*) escorted by Bheels, 
paid by the carriers tor the purpose. They proceeded 
by day with an advanced and rear-guard of these naked 
bowmen, and at night for security against the robbers, 
the honest Brinjarrces drew their corn wagons into a 
^irde, placing their cattle in the centre, and connecting 
'each ox with his yoke-fellow, and at length to wain, by 
iron collars riveted roond their necks, and ikstened to 
an iron chain, wliich last is locked to the cart-wheel. 
It is thus extremely difficult to plunder without awaking 
them; and in places of greater danger, one of the 
Brinjarreet always stands sentry. Still fkrther on, de- 
scending from the hills to the lowlands, the bishop 
had himself one of these poor Bhoels for a guide, who, 
as he trotted along the rugged road before his horse's 
head, with a shield and a neatly-made hatchet, and with 
a blanket of red baize flung over his shoulder, reminded 
him strongly of the pictures of a North American 
Indian. |Ixie dashing appearance of this man was owing 
to his being in the company^ pay, as a pdiceman ; but 
the Bhccls here were generally in much better plight, 
and less riven to robbing than m the hilly country. 

After Uiis, a strong escort of Bfaeeb was added to the 
bishop's retinue. They not only led him safely through 
a perilous country, abounding with ravines, and broken 
land overgrown with brash-wood, (thiu most fevoimble 
of places lor the spring of a tiger, or the arrows of an 
ambushed band of robbers, where reoent](y passengers 
had been plundered by Bheels» and a man canied off bv 
a tigsr from a numeroqs convoy of artUlery,on its march 
to Kairah,) b^t they conducted him across the rapid 
stream of the Mhye, and on bis arrival at Waanud, 
acted as watchmen to his camp, where their shrill calls 
from one to the other were heard all night. 

•* We were told," says the bishop, ** not to be surprised 
at this choice, since these poor thieves are, when trusted, 
the trustiest of men, and of all sentries the most wakeful 
and indefetigable. They and the Kholees, a race almost 
equa^y wild, are uniformly preferred in Guzerat for the 
service of the police, and as durwans to gentlemen's 
houses and gardens.'* 

When Sir John Malcolm began the work of reforma- 
tion, the very first step he took was to raise a small corps 
of Bhecls, commanded by their own chiefs, and " be- 
fore," says he, »* these robbers had been in the service 
one month, I placed them as a guard over treasure ; 
which had a surprisin|f effect, both in elevating them in 
their own minds, and m tho«e of other parts of the com- 
munity."^ Nor did the judicious reformer stop here ; he 
took as his constant attendants some of the most despe- 
rate of the plundering chiefe ; and the good effects fully 
answered the expectations wUcb be Imd formed, by thus 
ins pi ring ooafidenoe, and exalting bold and courageous 
men in their own estimatiou. 

We have ovly to add in honovur of this ancient robber 
race, that the fair sex have great influence in the society, 
and that in the recent reform, their women aeted a pro- 
minent part, and one worthy of the fbdings and charac 
ter ofthiBir sex. 

The very interesting work of Mr. Charles Coleman, 
(The Mythology of the Hindoos, with notices of various 
mountain and island tribes, 4lc.) recently published, 
affords the foDowing additional anecdotes relative to the 
Bheels previous to their reformation. 

**' An English officer, a Captain B had, by in- 

temiptin||r and wonnding a Bheel, while labouring in 
his vocation (of robbery), been marked out for vengeance. 
In consequence •f this he had a sentry to his honse ; hut 
from the neighbouring bank of the river they had worked 
a subterran^us passage for a considerable distance, 
large enough for one man to crawl along, who had began 
to perforate the floor of his bedchamber when he was 
discovered. We had at the city where this took plaoe 
nearly two thousand troops, yet it was necessary, for the 
officer's safety, to remove him to Bombay. A Parsee 
mcssman, who had refused to pay the usual tribute to 
the Bhoels, was found dead in the morning in the mess- 
room. It was his custom to put his mat on a large 
wine dicst where he slept : in the morning he was Ibnnd 
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with his head placed on the messtable, the headless body 
lying on the chest 

^ encampment of English, surroimded by two hun- 
dred sentries,- was robbed by this people : — 

"When the mdrning broke forth, every officer had 
been robbed, save one, and he had a priest {shaut) and a 
Bheel ?uard. Nor did the poor $iphauee9 escape ; for 
when they gave the alarm of * thief! thief!' they were 
sure to get a blow or woimd in the leg or thigh, from a 
Bheel lymg on the ground, or moving about on all-fours, 
wrapped in a bullock's hide or a sheepskin, or Carrying 
a bush before or over him, so that the sentries were de- 
ceived ; and if they fired, Uiey were as likely to hit some 
of the women or children, or the followers, or tbe officers, 
aa the Bheel himself; and had they fired, the Bheel, in 
the dark, thus placed in a populous camp, had every ad- 
vantage, his weapon making no noise, and his compan- 
ions Uiing ready to shoot the tiphauee through the head. 

" Most of the officers were up dtiring the night, but 

their presence was useless. lieutenant B ^ did 

lay hands on a Bheel, but he literally slipped through his 
fingers, being naked, his body oiled ail over, and his 
head shaved ; and on giving the alarm, one or two arrows 
were seen to have gone through the cloths of tbe tent 
Were it possible to retain a hoM of a Bheel, your mo- 
tions must be as quick as lightning ; for they carry the 
blade of a knife, which is festened round the neck by a 
string, and with which, if they find themselves in a 
dilemma, they wiU rip up the person holding thenu*^ 

Captain Mundy, in his very spirited " Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India," relates this personal adventure. 

** I retired to my tent this evening pretty well knocked 
up ; and during tlie night had. an adventurct which might 
have tenninatcd with more loss to myself, had I slept 
sounder. My bed| a lew charpqy, or ' four feet* was m 
one comer of the tent, close to a door, and I awoke 
several times from a feverish doze, fimcying I heard 
something moving in my tent ; but could not discover 
any thing, though a chearing, or little Indian lamp, was 
biuning on the table. I tlierefore again wooed the balmy 
power, and slept At length, just as * the iron tongue of 
midnight had told twelve' (for I had looked at my watch 
five mmutes before, and replaced it under my pillow,) I 
was awakened by a rustling sound under my head ; and, 
half opening my eyes, without changing my position, 1 
saw a hideous black fece within a foot of inme, and Uie 
owner of this index of a cut-throat, or, at least, cut-purse 
disposition, kneeling on the carpet, with one hand imder 
my pillow, and the other graspmg — ^not a dagger ! — but 
the door-jpost Still without moving my oody, and 
with half closed eyes, I gently stole my right hand to 
a boar-spear, which at night was alwajns placed between 
my bed and tlie wall ; and as soon as I had clutched it, 
made a rapid and violent movement, in order to wrench 
it from its place, and try the virtue of its point upon the 
intruder's body, but I wrenched in vain. Fbrtunately 
for the robber, my bearer, in placing the weaMn in its 
usual recess, had fi^eed the pomt into the top &tihe tent 
and the butt into the jPround so firmly, that I fiuled to 
extract it at the first erort ; and my visiter, alarmed by 
the movement, started upon his feet and rushed through 
the door. I bad time to see that he was perfectly naked, 
with the exception of a black blanket twisted rotmd his 
bins, and that he had alseady stowed away in liis cloth 
mj ca n dlesticks and my dressing case, whieh latter con- 
tained lettera, keys, money, and other valttables. I had 
also leisure, in tliat brief space, to judge, from the size of 
|he arm extended to my bed, that the bearer was more 
formed for activity than strength ; and, 1^ his grialed 
beard, that he waa rather old than yoimg. I tterefore 
sprang fltmi my bed, and darting through the pordar of 
the inner door, Beiie4 him by the cummerbund just as 
he was passing the outer entrance.* The cloth, how- 
ever, being loose, gave way, and ere I oouU ooafirm my 

O he s natc h ed it fitmi my hand, tearing away my 
t nail down to the quic^ In his anxiety to escape, 
he stumbled through the outer purdar, and the much 
esteemed dressing ease fell out of hie looemed loiie. I 
was so dose at his heels, that he coold not recover it ; 
and jumping over the tent ropes — ^which, doubtless, the 
Bogue calciuated would trip me ufH-he ran towards the 
road. I was in such a fiir^, that, forgetting my bare 
feet, I gave chose, vociferating lustily, ^ Choor ! choor !' 
(thief! thief!) but was soon brought up by some sharp 
rtones, just in time to see my rascal, by the fuint light of 
the moon through the thick foliage overhead, jump upon 
a horse standing unheld near the road, and dash down 
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the path at full speed, his bl&ck blanket fljing in the 
wind. What would 1 have given for my double barrelled 
joe at that moment ! As he and his steed went chttenog 
along the rocky forest road, I thought of tbe black honts. 
man of the Ilartz, or the erl king ! Reluming to my 
tent, I solaced myself by abusing my scrvants^o were 
just rubbing their eyes and stirring themselves, and br 
threatening the terrified sepoy sentry with a court nur- 
tial. My trunks at night were always placed outside 
the tent, tmder the sentry's eye ; the robber, thcrefijre, 
must haf c made his entry on the opposite side, and he 
must have been an adept in his vocation, as four or five 
servants were sleeping bel ween the khanatits. Tbe pw 
devil did not get mucin booty for his trouble, bavin; onl; 
secured a razor, a pot of pomatum, (which will scne la 
lubricate his person for his next explcMl,) and the candfc- 
sticks, which on closer inspection will prove to bim the 
truth of the axiom, that * all is not gold that glitten,*iui 
even silver. » • » The next morning, on relating oj 
adventure, I was told that I was fortunate in hivir^ ». 
caped cold steel ; and many eomfortablc instances wm 
recited, of the robbed being stabbed in attempting to k- 
cure the robber." 

Of the other professed robbers and thieves in Ceotnl 
India, the two principal are the Baugries and Mo(hi(i, 
both Hindoos of the lowest caste: their redeeming qoili. 
ties are bravery and expertiiess ; they are ** true to their 
salt," or to those who feed them, beyond ibost of tbe 
Hindoos ; and so literacy do they adopt the proveib, thit 
they avoid tainting salt from the hands of anj but ihdr 
own brethren, that thev may not be fettered in thdr 
darling pursuit of plimder. The Gwarriahs are a tiik 
who support themselves by stealing women and childns, 
whom they sell as slaves ; but this abominable pndia 
has nearly been abolished whereixr British influence ex- 
tends. 'The Thugs are the last, and worst of aH Hxjr 
are bands of mendicants, self-called pilgrims, piUeren, 
robbers, and cowatdly, treacherous murderers, chidj 
Brahmins, but composed of all classes, even of Bfahone- 
tans. They assume all sorts of disguises; sometiiM 
seeking protection from travellers, at others ofieriog it; 
in either case the fate qf those who trust them is tbe 
same. 

•* The Thugs," says 9ijr John Malcohn,* " carry cm- 
cealed a Jong silken cord with a noose, which tbejthrot 
round the necks of their heedless companions, who uc 
strangled and plundered. Their victims, who are ahnji 
selected for having property, are, when numerous or it 
all on their guard, lulled by evcnr art into ooafideoa. 
They are invited to feasts, where their victuals and drol 
are mixed with soporific or poisonous drugs, thrcoghtk 
effects of which they fell an easy prey to these muiSemi 
and robbers, the extraordinary success of whose alrodtifl 
can only be accounted for by the oondition of the coiii> 
tries in which they take place." 

The name of these monsters — ^Thug, qutii Tof^i^ 
English, would not be altogether inapplicable, as regvii 
a principal part of their performance. •* They wifci 
their opportunity," says Bidiop Hcber, ** to flinf; a rofe 
with a slip-knot over the heads of their victims, and (hea 
they drafr them from their horses and strangle theo: 
and so nimbly and with such fe,tal aim are they said to 
do this, that they sddom miss, and leave no time to the 
traveller to draw a sword, or use a gun, or in any m; 
defend or difentangle himselC The wretches wbo jnc- 
Use this are very numerous in Guzerat and Mahn, til 
when they occur in Hindostan, are generally from the 
southeastern provinces." 

At an immeasurable distance horn these oatioM d 
robbers — these hosts of hereditary banditti in India, lad 
more like our casual, lawless associations in EuropCt >" 
the Deceits, who particularly infest the neighbourboodof 
Calcutta, robbing on the river in boats, or pIunderiDfr<* 
shore. TTieir gang-robber v is said very nearly to resunft 
that of the Riband-men of Ireland, but unmixed wilhuj 
political feeling. Five or ten peasants will meet tosetber 
as soon as it is dark, to attack some neighbour*! boasci 
and not only plunder, but torture him, his wifri *^ 
children, witn horrible cruelty, to make him discover hif 
money. In the daytime these marauders follow peacctkk 
professions, and some of them are thriving men, vhic 
the whole firm Is often under the protection of a 2^ 
mindar, (a landholder, or lord of the manor,) wbo»har« 
the booty, and does his best to bring off any of the pP? 
who may fall into the liands of justice, by subonuofvij' 
nesses to prove an alibi, bribing the mferior agents a 
police, or intimidating the witnesses for the proKCftx^ 
Thus, many men suspected of those practices, coot«« 
to live on, from year to year, in tolerably good esfco 
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with their noi^bouni, and completely beyond the reach 
of a government which requires procn ere it will punish* 
The evil is supposed to have increased since the nttmber 
of spirit shops has spread so rapidlv in Calcutta. Tliese 
fountains of mischief are thronged both by the Hindoo 
and Mussulman population, especially at night; and thus 
drunkenness on ardent spirits, and the fierce and hateful 
passions they engender, lead naturally to those results 
which night fkvours, at the same time that the drinking 
shops furnish convenient plaoes of meeting ibr all men 
who may be banded for an illicit purpose. 

AFGHAN ROBBERS. 

The moiuntaln tribes of the Afghan race who dwell ia 
Caubul, between India and Per^a, are nearly all robbers; 
but lik? the Arabs, unite pillage with pastoral or other 
pursuits, and commit their depredations almost cxclu- 
sively on the strangers that travel through their coun* 
tries. Althou^^ I am not in possession m any striking 
stories of their actions, there are two or three of these 
tribes that may claim attention fh>m their peculiarities. 

There is, fo^ example, that of the Jadrauns, a race of 
goat-herds, who wander continually with their goats 
through the thick pine forests that cover their moun- 
tains, and are in appearance and habits of lifo more like 
mountain bears than men. They are not numerous; 
their wild country is never explored by travellers, and 
they are never by any chance met with out of their own 
hills. They are sodletiraes at war witii their neighbours, 
and always on the look-out for travellers on mc road 
from Caubul through Bungush, near the pass of Peiwaur, 
whom they mvariably plunder. 

More important thian these bear-like robbers, are the 
Vizcerees, a powerful tribe, occupying an extensive coun- 
try am<mg the mountains, which are also here covered 
by pine forests, but contain some fow cleared and culti- 
vated spots. Their habits ojro almost as retiring as those 
of their neighbours, the Jadrauns, and Mr. Elphinstono 
found it impossible to meet with a Vizeeree out of his 
own country. Those of the tribe who are fixed, live in 
small hamlets of thatched and terraced houses ; in some 
places they live in caves cut out of the rocks. Some of 
these rise above each other in three stories, and others 
are so high as to admit a camet But most of the tribe 
dwell in black tents, or moveable hovels of mats, or tem- 
porary straw huts ; tliese go up to the high mountains in 
spring, and stay there till the cold and snow drive them 
back to the low and warm hills. Their principal stock 
is goats ; but they also breed many small, but serviceable 
horses. They have no general government ; but are di- 
vided into societies, some under powerful Khans, and 
others under a simple democracy ; they are all most re- 
markable for their peaceful conduct among themselves ; 
they have no wars between dans, and prr^cte dissension 
is hardly ever heard of; and yet they are all robbers ! 

Notorious plunderers, however, as they are, the smallest 
escort graJited by them, secures a traveller a hospitable 
reception through the whole tribe. 

** They are particularly remarkaUe for their attacks 
on the caravans, and migratory tribes to the west of the 
pass of Gholairee. No escorts are ever granted, or ap^ 
plied for there ; the caravan b well guarcfed, and able to 
deter attacks or fight its way through. No quarter is 
given to men in these predatory wars ; it is said that the 
Vizcerees would even kill a male child that fell into th^nr 
hands ; btxt they never molest women ; and if one of their 
sex wander from a caravan, they treat Her with kindness, 
and send ^ides to escort her to her tribe. B^ren a man 
would me«t with the same treatment, if he eouM once 
make his way into the house of a Vizeeree ; the master 
woidd then be obliged to treat him with all the attention 
and g^ood wiH which is due to ft guest. Such is their 
veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray goaty 
and one party wiU say it is his, and confirm his assertion 
by stroking his beard, the other -instantly gives it up, 
without 8i]Apicion of fhiud.*^ 

These mountain robbers have really exahed notions of 
what is due to the gentler sex. So kind to the stray 
wives or daughters of others, unlike savages or semi- 
barbarous men, who throw off firom their own shoulders 
nearly all drudgery and labour save that of the chase, or 
the care of their flocks, these Vizcerees do not require 
any labour firom their women. But not only this; a 
most extraordinary custom is said to prevail among 
them — a female prerogative that has no parallel among 
any other people upon earth, and that reverses what we 
arc in the habit of considering tlic natural order of things 

^Jl'^'^rrf '^^^ Kingdom ©f Caubul, by the Honourable Motuit. 
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— <he women dioose their husbands, and not the husbands 
their wives ! 

** If a woiiian is pleased with a man, she sends the 
drummer of the camp to pin a handkercliief to his cap, 
with a pin which she has used to fasten her hair. The 
drummer watches his opportunity, and docs this in public, 
naming the woman, oiul the man is immediately obliged 
to mafry lier, if he can pay her price to her father."* 

The Sheeraunees are a tribe mcfre important still, 
great part of whose country is occupied by the lofly 
mountain of Tukhti Sdimaun, and the hills which sur- 
round its base. Many parts of it are nearly inaccessible ; 
one of the roods is in som^ places cut out of the steep 
face of the mountain, and in others supported by beams 
inserted in the rotk, and with all this hibour is still im- 
practicable for beasts of burden. 

The habits of a pastoral, wandering life, dispose to 
robbery ; but unlike the other tribes, the Sheeraunees are 
essentially an agricultural people, keeping their valleys 
in a high state m cultivation, by means of damming the 
hill streams to irrigate them ; and yet they are, perhaps, 
the greatest robbers of all these Afghans. 

They are governed by a chief called the Neeka, or 
grandfather, wlro is superstitiously reverenced by them, 
and left in possession of afi extraordinary degree of 
power. He commands them in their predatory expc- 
ditions) and before the men march they aU pass under 
his turban, which is stretched out for the purpose by the 
Neeka and a Moolah. This, they think jMcures them 
fh>m wouiids and death. 

They res|>ect none of the neighbouring tribes that pass 
through their country, in their annual pastoral mignu 
tions ; they attack them all : they may, indeed, be aaid 
to be at war with all the world, since theyj^under every 
traveller that oomes within their reach. They even at- 
tack the dead ! 

•* While I was in their neighbourhood,** says Mr. EI- 
phinsione, ^ they stopped the body of a Douranec of rank, 
which was going through their country to be buried at 
Candahar, and &tained it till a ransom had been paid 
for it" 

This is radier worse than a barbarous law that has 
lingered on even in England to our days, and allows the 
cr^tor to arrest -the corpse of a debtor. These Sheerau- 
nees, however, enjoy the reputation of unblemished good 
faith, and a travcUer who trusts himself to them, or hires 
an escort from among them, may pass through their 
country in perfect security. Mr. Elphinstone says that 
these curious robbers are very punctuid in their probers, 
but do not appear to (htl much real devotion. In confirmar 
tion of this opinion, he adds the following amusing anec- 
dote. 

** I ante saw a Sheeraunee performing his Namaz, 
while some people In the same company were talking of 
hunting; the size of deer happened to l)c mentioned, and 
the Shiijfaunee, in the midst of his prostrations, called 
out that the deer in his country were as large as little 
bullocks, and then went on with his devotions !** 

THE bucx:;aneers of America. 

The foUowing account of a motft extensive combination 

of outlaws, win not we trust be deemed tedious, though 

there is more detail than moifi amusement would seem 

to require. It is the only accessible abridgement of ai 

very long history, which is less known perhaps tiian 

most other important items of American annals. Cap* 

tain fiurDey*8 work is an expensive one. In Bve quarto 

volumes, the fourdi omitalning the history of the Bdoca- 

neers ; the exact title is ** A Chronological History of the 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea.** These five 

volumes will be found on the shelves of the Philadelphia 

Library. — Ed, 

Soareoty any class of robbers harve been more con- 
spieuous, or havs operated en a grander scale, than the 
Buccaneers and Flibustiers of America. 1 remember, 
when a child, being horribly amused b^ a book that was 
popular at^the time, as it probably still is whh y^ng 
people, whwh eontaincd the lives of many of these noto- 
rtons characters, with minute accounts of their cruelties 
and atroftities. The book is probably as firesh in the 
memory of |nost of my readers. It is net my intention 
to draw fi^m it, or to give a ghastly interest to the pre- 
sent work, by quoting how the monster Morgan tortured 
his captives, or made them ** walk the plank,** <^ similar 
matters, but to give a brief sketch of these daring ad- 
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venturers from Captain Bumey's voluminous, but inte- 
resting and authentic Work, which in itself contains a 
mine of geographical and various information, first col- 
lected by the Buccaneers. All the other histories of these 
men, and they are numerous, are, as Captain Bumey re- 
marks, ** boastfiil compositieiia which have delisted in 
exaggeration ; and what is most mischievous, they have 
lavished commendations upon acts which demanded re- 
probation, and have endeavoured to rai^ miscreants, no- 
torious for their want of humanity, to the rank of heroes, 
lessening thereby the stain upon robbery, and the abhor- 
rence naturally conceived against cruelty.** 

Captain Burncy thus describes the origin of these law- 
less associations, which for two centuries were allowed 
to carry on their depredations. 

•* Tlic men whose enterprises are to be related, were 
natives of different European nations, but chiefly of 
Great Britain and France, and most of them sea-faring 
people, who being disappoirtted, by accidents or the en- 
mity of the Spaniards, in their more sober ptirsuits in 
the West Indies, and also instigated by thirst ror plunder, 
as much as by desire for vengeance, embodied themselves 
under' diflbrent leaders of their own choosing, to make 

§reda»rv war upon the Spaniards. These men the 
panlards naturally treated as pirates ; but rome peculiar 
circumstanees which provoked their first enterprises, and 
a general feeling of enmity against that nation on ac 
count of her American conquests, procured them the 
connivance of the rest of the maritime states of Europe, 
and to be distinguished, first by the soflcned appellations 
of freebooters and advetiturcrs, and afterwards by that of 
buccaneers.^ 

%ain, indeed, considered the New World as treasure, 
trove of which she was lawfully and exclusively the mis- 
tress. The well known bull of Pope Alexander VI. gave 
what was then held as a sacred recognition of these ex- 
clusive rights. Unnccoimtable as such folly may now 
appear, it is an historical fact that the Sponiards at first 
fancied thev could keep their discovery of the West India 
islands and of the American continent a secret from the 
rest of the world, and prevent the ships of other nations 
from finding their way thither. When, in the year 1517, 
about twentj-fivc years after tlicir first settlements, the 
Spaniards found a large English ship between St Do- 
mingo, and Porto Rico, they were overcome with rage 
and astonishment; and when this same ship came to 
tiie mouth of the port of St Domingo, and the captain 
sent on shore to request permission to sell his goods, 
Francisco di Tapia, the governor of the Spanish fort, 
ordered the cannons to 1^ fired at her, on which the 
English Were obliged to weigh anchor and sheer ofifl 
The news of this unexpected visit, when Jcnown in 
Spain, caused great inquietude, and the governor of 
the castle of St Domingo was reprimanded, ** because he 
had not, instead of forcing the English ship to depart by 
firing his cannon, contri\xd to seize her, so that no one 
might have returned to teach others of her nation the 
route to the Spanidi Indies.** 

In the [Icnitude of her power and pretensions, how- 
ever, neither the French nor the English, though when 
taken they were barbarously treated as pirates, were to 
be deterred. According to Hakluyt, one Thomas l^son 
was sent to the West Indies in lo^S, as fitcior to some 
EiUgli^ merchants, and many adventurers soofl followed 
him. The French, who had made several voyages to the. 
Brazils, also increased in numbers in the West Indies. 
All these went with the certainty that they should meet 
with hostility from the Sraniards, whidi they resolved 
to return with hostility. That they did not alwayft Wait 
for an attack, appears by on ingenious ph^se of the 
French adventurers, who, if the first opportunity was in 
their favour, termed their profiting by it, ** didommagtr 
par avnntfi To repress these interlopers, the jealous 
Spaniards employed armed ships, or gnardm^ottas^ the 
commanders of which were instructed to take no pri- 
soners ! On the other hand^ the intruders joined their 
numbers, made oombinattons, and descended on different 
parts of the coast, ravaging the Spanii^ towns and settle- 
ments. A warfare was thus established between Eu- 
ropeans in the West Indies, entirely independent of 
transaecions in Europe. All Europeans not Spaniards, 
whether there was wot or peace between ^cir respective 
nations in the Old World, on their meeting in the New, 
regarded each other as fHends and allies, with the Spa- 
niards for th^ir common enemy, and called themselves 
** Brethren of the CoastJ* 

Their principal pursuit was not of a nature to humanise 
these desperate adventurers, for it was hunting of cattle, 
the hides and suet of which they could turn to profitable 
account *• The time when they began to form factories,'* 
says Captain Bumey^ " to hunt cattle for the skins, and 
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to cure the ilcsh as on article of traffic, is not certain, but 
it may be concluded that these occupations were becalm 
by the crews of wrcokcd vcsscb, or by seamen who uad 
disagreed with their commander; and that the ease, 
plenty, and freedom from all command and subordina- 
tion enjoyed in such a life, soon drew others to quit their 
ships, and join in the same occupations. The ships that 
touched on the coast supplied the hunters with European 
commodities, for which they received in return, hidcsi 
tallow, and cured meat*^ 

When the Spanish court complained to the different 
governments of Europe, of which tliese men were the 
natural subjects, it was answered: ^That the people 
complained against, acted entirely on their own autLority 
and responsibility, not as the subjects. of any prince, and 
that the king of Spain was at liberty to proceed against 
them according to his own pleasure." But the lion- 
hearted Queen J^ss retorted more boldly. **That the 
Spaniards had drawn these inconveniences upon them- 
selves, by their severe and unjust dealings in tJieir Ame- 
rican commerce ; for she did not understand why either 
her subjects, or those of any other European prince, 
should be debarred fi-om traffic in tlie West Indies. That 
as she dM not acknowledge the Spaniards to have any 
title by the donation of the bishop of Rome, so she knew 
no rigot they liad to any places others than those they 
were in actual possession of; for that their having touched 
only here and there upon a coast, and £^en names to a 
few rivers and capes, wore such insignificant tilings as 
could no ways eutille tlicm to a propriety furtlier than in 
the parts where they actually settled and continued to 
inhabit"* 

*♦ The Brethren of the Coast" were first known by the 
general term of Fiy>ttsticr, which is supposed to be no- 
thing but the French sailors*- corruption of our word 
" freebooter." The origin of the term buccaneer, by 
which they were afterwards designated, is of curious de- 
rivation. 

" The flesh of the cattle killed by the hunters was 
cured to keep sood for use, ailer a manner learned from 
the Caribbee Indians, which was as follows : the meat 
was laid to be dried upon a wooden flrate or hurdle, 
which the Indians called barbecu^ placed at a good dis- 
tance over a slow fire. The meat when cured was called 
boucaut and the same name was given to the place of 
their cookery." From bouean they made the verb fcou- 
caner, which the Dictionnain de Trevoux explains to be 
** to dry red, without salt," and then the noun Boucanitr^ 
<puisi buccaneer. 

This curious association, that united the calling of 
hunters and cruisers, was held together by a very simple 
code of laws and regulations. It is said tliat every mem- 
ber of it had his chosen tgid declared comrade, between 
whom property Was in common while they lived togetheri 
and when one of tlie two died, tlie other succeeded to 
whatever he possessed. This, however, was not a com- 
pulsatory regulation, for th^ buccaneers were known at 
times to bequeath by will to their relatives or friends in 
Europe, lliere was a general right of participation in- 
siited upon in certain tmngs, among which was meat for 
present consumption and other necessaries of life. It has 
even been said that bolts, locks, and every kind of fasten- 
ing were prohibited as implying a doubt of " the honour 
of their vocation." Many men of respectable lineage be- 
came buccaneers, on which it was customary for them 
to drop tlieir family name, and to assume a nam de 
guerre* ^* Some curious anecdotes," says Captain Bur- 
ney, " are produced, to show the great respect some of 
them entertained for reli^on and morality. A certain 
fiibustier captain, named Daniel, shot one of his crew in 
the church, for behaving irreverently during the per- 
formance of mass. Raveneau de Lussan took the occu- 
pation of a buccaneer, because ho was in debt, and wished, 
as every honest man should do, to have wherewithal to 
satisfy his creditors." 

In the year 1625 the English and French together took 
possession of the island of St Christopher, and five years 
later of the small island of Tortuga, near the north-west of 
Ilispaniohi, which continued to be fi)r some years the head- 
quarters of the buccaneers, who, whenever the countries 
of which the^ were natives were at war with Spain, ob- 
tained comnussions from Europe, and acted as regular 
privateers in the West Indies, and on the Spanish main. 

In 1638, tlie Spaniards in great force surprised the 
island of Tortuga, while most of the adventurers were 
absent in Hbpaniola engaged in the ehase of cattle, and 
barbarously massacred Sii who fell into their bands. The 
Spaniards did not garrison the island. Soon after their 
departure, the buocaneers, to the numbers of three hun- 

* Camdea'B filizab«di, A* D. 1C80. 



dred, again took possession of Tortuga, and then fixr the 
first time elected a chief or commander. 

As the hostility of the buccaneers was solely directed 
against the Spaniards, all other Europeans in those lati- 
tudes regarded them as champions in the common cause; 
and the severities which had been exercised against them 
increased tlie sympathy for them in the breasts of others, 
and inflamed tiieir own hearts with the thirst of revenge. 
Their numbers were speedily recruited by English, 
French, and Dutch from all parts, and both the pi^suits 
of hunting and cruising were followed with redoubled 
vigour. At this time, the French in particular seemed 
to pride themselves in the buccaneers, whom their writers 
styled **' nos braves,*^ The English contented themselves 
with speaking of their ^ unparalleled exploits." 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
French addicted themselves almost exclusively to hunt- 
ing. Hispaniola was their great resort, and as the 
Spaniards found they could not expel them from that 
island, they themselves destroyed the caUle and wild 
hogs, in order to render the business pf hunting unpro- 
ductive. This drove the French to other branc^s ox in- 
dustry, equally opposed to the inclinations of the Spa- 
niards ; for finding the chase no longer profitable, they 
began to cultivate the soil and to cruise more than ever. 

The extermination practised upon them by the Spa- 
niards wheniiver they rcll into tlieir hands, seems to have 
been admitted as a standing and praiseworthy law among 
the latter people, while it naturally produced an equally 
sanguinary retaliation on tlie part of the adventurers. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards were much circulated in 
Europe in the form c^ popular stories, and produced a 
great effect A Frenchman, a native of Languedoc, of 
Uie name of Montbars, on reading one of these stories, 
conceived such an implacable hatred against the Spa- 
niards, that he went to the West Indies, joined the buccn^ 
neers, and pursued his vengeance with so much ardour 
and success, that ho obtained the title of " The Exter- 
minator." 

Pierre, a native of Dieppe, whose name was craced 
with the adjunct of **Le Grand," was another famous 
French buccaneer. In a boat with only twenty-eight 
men, be surprised and took the ship of the vice-admiral 
of the Spanish galleons, as she was sailing homeward 
with a rich fi^ight He did not, however, disgrace his 
exploit bymassacre, for he set the Spanish crew on shore 
at Cape Thuron, and carried his prize safely to France. 

A native of Portugal, styled Bartolomeo Portuguezt 
also rendered himself fainous about this time for his nu- 
merous and wonderful escapes in battle and from the 
gallows. 

** But," continues Captain Bumey, ^ no one of the 
buccaneers hitherto named,, arrived at so great a degree 
of notoriety as a Frenchman called Francois L*01onnais. 
This man, and Michel le Basque, at the head of 650 men, 
took the towns of Maracoibo and Gibraltar, in the gulf 
of Venezuela. The booty they obtained by the plunder 
and ransom of these places was estimate at .400,000 
crowns. Tlie barbarities practised on the prisoners 
could not be exceeded. L*01oniiai8 was possea^ed with 
an ambition to make himself renowned for being terrible. 
At one time, it is said, he put the whole crew of a Spa- 
nish ship, ninety men, to death, performing himself the 
office or executioner, by beheading them. He caused 
the crews of four other ittsscis to be thrown into the 
sea; and more than once, in his frenzies, he tore out the 
hearts of his victims and devoured them ! Yet thij man 
liad his encomiasts ! so much will loose notions con- 
cerning glory, aided by a little partiality, mislead even 
sensible men. The career of this savage was terminated 
by the Indians of the coast of Darien, on which he had 
Unded." 

The buccaneers now became so formidable, that seve- 
ral Spanish towns submitted to pay them regular contri- 
butions. They were commanded at this time by one 
Mansvelt, whoso country is unknown, but who was fcJ- 
lowed with equal alacrity by both French and English, 
and who seems to have been more provident and more 
ambitious than any chief who had preceded him. He 
formed a plan for founding an independent buccaneer es- 
tablishment, and at the h^kd of five hundred men took 
the island of Santa Katalina fi>r that purpose from the 
Spaniards, and garrisoned it with one hundred bucca. 
neers, and all the slaves he bad taken. A Wekhman 
called Henr^ Morgan, was the second in commaiid on 
this expedition. Mansvelt died of illness 'shortly after, 
when the garrison he had left was obliged to surrender 
to the Spaniards. 

On the death of Mansvelt, Morgan became the chie^ 
and the most fortunate leader ef tlie buccaneers. A 
body of several hundred men placed themselves under 



his command, with whom he took and fdandered tbe 
town of Puerto del Principe in Cuba. At this pUce a 
Frenchman was foully sluin by an IJaglidmiuL All 
the Frencli took to arms, but Morgan pacified them by 
putting the miirdcrer in irons, and afterwards hangup 
him at Jamaica. Morgan, however, whom the oUEitg- 
lish author of " the Buccaneers of America" Btykigir 
Henry Morgan, did not respect the old proveri), of ho- 
nour among thieves ; in consequence of which, loort of 
the French separated from him. Yet be wu ftrong 
enough shortly after to attack Porto Belle, one of tbe 
best fortified places belonging to the Sp&uiardF. Hti 
bravery and his wonderfql adoress are ovcreluidowcd Iff 
the sliockinf craehic» he committed in this expeditka 
In the attack of a fort, be compelled a number of prieab, 
monksi and nuns, his prisoners, to carrv aad pbot the 
scaling ladders against the walls ; and many ^ then 
poor creatures were Jdllcd by their countrymen who de- 
fended the fort. A castle toat had made a bold resit- 
ance, on surrendering, was set on fire, and borDedto&e 
ground witli the garrison witliin it Many priMcos 
died under the tortures that Morgan infiicted od tbeo, 
to niake them discover concealed treasures, wluch fit. 
quently had no existence, save in the 'cupidity of hk 
imagination. 

In the brilliancy of this success, the French ibrftf 
Morgan*s peccaililloes in money matters, aad joined 
him agaiii in great numbers. 7'hcre was one br^ 
French buccaneer ship, the eommandcr and crcv «f 
which refused to act witli him. The crafty Wekfamu 
dissembled his rage, and prcssingly invited the Frock 
captain and his officers to dine on board his own ab^ 
These guests he made his prisoners, and in their abcKe 
easily took their ship. The men he pot in charge of 
this prize got drunk on the occasi<Hi, and the ship wu 
suddenly blown up^ whether from the dnmkennea vi 
carelessness of the English, or the direful revenge i 
some Frenchmen, remains matter of doubt The noa- 
bor of the French prisoners is not mentioned, but, it is 
said, that three hundred and fifty Englishmen pcrifibcti 
with this ship, which was the largest of the flccL 

Morgan*s next operation was an attack on Maracaio 
and Gibraltar, which unfortunate towns were agaiQ 
socked. These merciless desperadoes were accustomd 
to shut up their prisoners in churches, where it ra 
easy to keep guard over them. At Maracaibo and Gib- 
raltar, in this instance, so little care was taken of 
them, that many of these unfortunate captives weie a^ 
tually starved to death in the churches, whilst the buc- 
caneers were revelling in their dwellings. 

Morgan was near being destroyed on his retorn fha 
these places, for the Spaniards bad had time to put b 
order a castle at the entrance, of the Lagune of Htn- 
caibo, and three large men of war had arrived, and lU- 
tioned themselves by the castle to cut off tlie pintE'i 
retreat 

But the Welshman fitted up one of his vessels is > 
fire-ship, in which were stuck logs of wood,drci^ 
with hats on to look like men, and which in ever/tfaii^ 
was made to bear the aiipearance of a common fifbtis? 
ship. Following close m the rear of this mote crer^be 
saw two of the Spanish men of war blown up, and U 
took the third. He then passed the castle wilboot los. 
by means of a stratagem, by which he threw the rfnpii 
garrison off their guard. The value of the booty ob- 
tained was 250,000 {ueces of eight 

The year after this expedition, (in July 1670,) a »■ 
lemn treaty of peace, known in diplomacy under tbe 
name of the " Treaty of America," and made, in » 
view of terminating the buccaneer war&ie, and sep*? 
all disputes between the subjecte of the two oountntfiB 
the western hemisphere, was concluded between Cio^ 
Britain and Spain. But the buccaneers cared ndhiiif 
for treaties, and would not be pacified. On the cootrsn, 
as soon as the news of the peace reached theoif thej re- 
solved, as of one accord, to undertake some grand expe- 
dition, of which the skilful Morgan should have t» 
command. In the f)eginning of December 1670, thirtr- 
seven vesseLs, having on board altogether more than tn 
thousand nien, joined the Weinman at Cape Tiboi* 
tlie place of general rendezvous he had himself appoint 
Lots were then cast as to which of the three pb^ 
Carthaeena, Vera Cruz, and Panama, should be attj* 
ed. The lot fell imon Panama, which wu bdlici«o" 
be the richest of the three. 

Preparatory to this arduous undertaking, ^^'^ 
employed men to hunt cattle apd cure meat, tn^ ^ 
vessels to procure maize, at the settlements on .the ^^ 
For the distribution of the plunder they were to ob^ 
specific articles of agreement were drawn iq> and ^ 
scribed to. Morgan, as commander in diief, wit to i** 
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ceive one huutift^tii pmi oi' llie wiiole ; each captain 
was to have eight shares ; those who should be maimed 
and wounded were provided for, and additional rewards 
promised for those who should particularly distinguish 
themselves by their bravery and conduct On the 16th 
of December, the fleet set sail, and on the 20th tliey 
retook ihb island of Santa Katalino, which Morgan, who 
had embraced the notion of Mansveh to erect himself 
into the liead of a fi?ee state, independent ot any Euro* 
pean nation, resolved should be the centre of his esta- 
blishment and power. The buccaneers nest took the 
eastle of San Loreneo, at the entrance of the river 
Cbagre, on the West India side of the American isthmus, 
losing one hundred men in killed, and having seventy 
wounded. Of three hundred and fourteen Spaniards 
who composed the garrison, more than two hundred 
were put to death. 

Morgan had now a pied-^-terre^ and a good place of 
retreat on one side of the wild and perilous isthmus ; he 
accordingly set liis prisoners to work to repair and 
strengthsn the eastle of San Lorenzo, where lie left five 
hundred men as a garrison, besides one hundred and 
fifty men to take eare of the ships which were left in 
the Atlantic, while he should go to the shores of the 
Pacific It was on the 18th of January 1671, that he 
set ft»rward af the head of twelve hundred men for Pa- 
nama. The length of the march from ocean to ocean 
was not kmg, but rendered tremendons by the nature of 
the intervening country and the wildness of its Indian 
inhabitants. One party of this pirate army, with artil. 
lery and storoe, embarked in canoes, to ascend the river 
Chagre, the course cff which is very serpentine. At the 
end of the second day they were obliged to quit their 



eanoes, for a vast number of fallen trees obstructed 
them, and the river was found in many places almost 
dry ; but the way by land offered so many difficulties to 
the carriage of their stores, that they again resorted to 
their canoes, where they could, makmg very little way. 
On the sixth day, when they had nearly exhausted their 
travelling store of provision, and death by hunger in that 
horrid wilderness stared them in tlie face, they had the 
good fortune to discover a bam full of maize. The na- 
tive Indians fled at their' approach, and could never be 
caught. On the seventh day they reached a'villa^ 
called Cruz, which was set on fire and abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who fled as the buccaneers approached. 
They, however, found there a sack of bread and fifteen 
jars of Peruvian win«. They were still eight leagues 
distant from Panama. On tlie ninth day qf the journey, 
they saw the expanse of the South Sea boft>ro them, and 
around them some flelds with cattle grazing. As even- 
ing approached, they came in sight of tlie cnurch towers 
of Panama, when th6y halted and woited impatiently 
for the morrow. They had lost in their march thus far, 
by being fired at from concealed places, ten men ; and 
had ten more wounded. 

The city of Panama in said to have consisted at that 
time of seven thousand houses, many of which were 
edifices of considerable magnificence and built with 
cedar : but no regular fortifications defended the wealth 
and magnificence of the place. Some works had been 
raised, but in most parts the city lay open, and was to 
be won and defended by plain fightinir* 'I'he buccaneers 
asserted that the Spaniards had a force amounting to 
two thousand infantry and four hundred horse ; but it 
is supposed that this was in part made up of inhabitants 
and slaves. 

When the buccaneers resumed- their march at an 
early hour next morning, the Spaniards came out to 
meet them, prieceded by herds of wild bulls, which they 
drove upon the adventurers to tiisorder their ranks. 
But the buecaneers, as hunters of them wild animals, 
were too well acquainted with tlieir habits to be discom- 
posed by them ; and this attack of the van does not 
seem to have had much efiect The Spaniards, how- 
ever, must have made an obstinate rcRistancc, for it was 
night before they gave way, and the buccaneers became 
masters of the city. During the long battle, and, in- 
deed, all that day and niglit, tiie buecaneers gave no 
quarter. Six hundred Spaniards fell. The lops of the 
buccaueera is not spccifieid, but it appears to have bedh 
very oonsiderabie* 

When, master of the city, Morgan was afraid that his 
men might get drunk and be surprised and cut off by 
the Spaniards : to prevent this, he cau5>ed it to be report- 
ed that all the wine in the city had been expressly poi- 
soned by tlie inhabitants. The dread of poison kept 
the fellows sober. But Morgan had scarcely taken up 
his quarters in Panama when several |*art9 of the eity 
burst out into flamet*, whicli, fed by the cedar wood and 
other combustible materials of which the houaetf were 



chiefly built, spre^id so, rapidly, that in a short time a 
great part of the city was burnt to tlic ground. It has 
been disputed whetiier this was done by design or acci- 
dent — by the buccaneers or the despairing Spaniards ; 
but it appears that Morgan, who always charged it upon 
the Spaniards, gave all Uie assistance ho coiHd to such 
of the inhabitants as endeavoured to stop the progress 
of the fire, which, however, was not quite extinguished 
for weeks. Among the buildings destroyed, was a fac- 
tory house belonging to the Genoese, who tJien carried 
on tlie trade of supplying the Spaniards with slaves 
from Africa. 

The licentiousness, rapacity, and cruelty of the bucca- 
neers had^no boimds. " They spared," says Exqucme- 
lit], a Diitchman, and one of the party, " in these their 
cruelties, no sex nor condition whatsoever. As to reli- 
gious persons (monks and nuns, he means) and priests, 
they granted them loss quarter than others, unless they 
procured a considerable sum of money for their ransom. 
Detachments scourc^l the country to plunder and to 
bring in prisoners. Many of the unfortunate inhabit- 
tants escaped with their effects by sea, and reached the 
islands that are thickly clustered in the bay of Panama. 
But Morgan found a large boat lying aground in the 
port, which he launched and mamied with a numerous 
crew, and sent her to cruise among tlipse islands. A 
galeun, on board which the nuns of a convent had taken 
refuge, and where much money, plate, and otlicr effects 
of value had been lodged, had a very narrow csca^ 
from these desperadoes. They took several vessels m 
the bay. One of them was large and admirably adapted 
for cruising. This opened a new prospect, tliat was 
brilliant and entichig; an unexplored ocean studded 
with islands was before them, and some of the bucca- 
neers began to consult how they might leave their chief, 
Morgan, and try their fortunes on the South Sea, whence 
they proposed to sail, with the plunder tlicy should ob- 
tain, by the East Indies to Europe. This diminution of 
force would have been fatal to Morgan, who, therefore, 
as soon as he got a hint of the design^ cut away the 
masts of the ship, and burned every boat and vessel 
lying at Panama that could suit their purpose. 

At length, on the 24th of February 1672, about four 
weeks after the taking of Panama, Morgan and his men 
departed from the stul smouldering ruins of that unfor- 
tunate city, taking with fliem one hundred and seventy- 
five mules loaded with spoil, and six hundred prisonens, 
part of whom were detained to carry burdens across the 
isthmus, and others for the ransom expected for Uicir 
release. Among the latter were many women and chil- 
dren, who were made to suffer cruel fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, and artfully made to apprehend being car- 
ried to Jamaica and sold as slaves, that they might the 
more earnestly endeavour to procure money for their 
ransom. When these poor creatures threw themselves 
on tlicir knees, and weeping and tearing their hair, 
begged of Morgan to let tliem return to their families, 
his brutal answer was, that ** he came not tliere to lis- 
ten to cries and lamentations, but to seek money." This 
idol of his soul, indeed, he sought from his comrades as 
well as Ills captives, and in such a manner that it is as- 
tonishing tliey did not blow his brains out. In the mid- 
dle of his march back to the fort of San Lorenzo, he 
drew up his men, and caused every one of them to take 
a solemn oath, that he had at reserved for himself or 
concealed any plunder, but nad delivered all fairly into 
tlic common stock, (llns ceremony, it appears, was 
not uncommon among the buccaneers.) ** But," says 
Exf]uenielin, "Captain Morgan having had experience 
that those loose fellows would not much stickle to swear 
falsely in such a case, he commanded every one to be 
searched ; and that it might not be taken as an affront, he 
permitted himself to be tlie first searched, even to the 
very soles of hii shoes. Tlie French buccaneers who 
had engaged in thb eX[)edition witli Morgan, were not 
well satisned 'with this new custom of soarehing ; but 
their number being less #ian that^ the English, they 
were forced to submit." ^ 

As Soon as the marauders arrived nt San Lorenzo, a 
division was made of the booty, according to the propor- 
tions agreed upon before sailing from Hispaniola, But 
the narrative says, ** Every person received his portion, 
or rather what part thereof Captain Morgan was pleased 
to gijP him. For so it was, that his eoni|)anioiis^ even 
thoi^V his own nation, complained of his proceedings ; 
for iMj judged it impossible that, of so many valunblc 
robberies, no greater uhafc should l>elong to them than 
two hundred picees of eight per head. But Captain 
Morgan was deaf to these, and to many otli^ complaints 
of the same kind." 

Morgan, however, having well filled his own purse. 



determined to withdraw quietly from the command : 
" Which he did," says the narrative of the buccaneer, 
•* without calling any council, or bidding any one adieu ; 
but went secretly on board his own ship, and put out to 
sea without giving notice, being followed only by three 
or four vessels of^tlie whole fleet, who, it is believed, 
went shares with him in the greatest part of the spoil." 

The rest of the buccaneer vessels left before the eastle 
of San Lorenzo ' at Chagre, soon separated. Morgan 
sailed straight to Jamaica, where he had begun to make 
fresh levies of men to accompany him to me island of 
St. Katalino, which he purpored to hold as his own in- 
dependent state, and to make it a common place of re- 
fuge for pirates ; but the arrival of a new governor at 
Jamaica, Lord John vaughan, with strict orders to en- 
force the late treaty with Spain, obliged him to abandon 
his plan.* 

Tne buccaneers, however, were not put down by tJiis 
new governor of Jamaica, but under different leaders 
continued their depredations for more tlian twenty years 
longer. Lord John Vaughan proclaimed a pardon tor all 
piratical offences committed to that time, and promised 
a grant of thirty-five acres of land to every buccaneer 
who should claim the benefit of tlie procliunation and 
engage to apply himself to planting. I am startled al- 
most into incredulity by what follows. 

" The autllor of tlic History of Jamaica says, • Tlu'd 
offer was intended as a lure to engage the buccaneers to 
come into port with their effects, that the governor might, 
and which lie was directed to do, take from them the tenths 
and the fifleenfhs of their booty as the dues of tlic crown, 
and of the colonial government for granting them com- 
missions.* Tliose who had neglected to obtain comniis- 
sions would of course have to make their peace by an 
increased composition. In consequence of this scandalous 
procedure, the Jamaica buccaneer?, to avoid being so 
taxed, kept aloof frpm Jamaica, and were provoked to 
continue, their old occupations. Most of thcoi joined tlie 
FVench flibustiers at Tortuga. Some were afterwards 
apprehended at Jamaica, where they were brought to 
trial, condemned as pirates and executed." 

A war entered into by tlie English and Frencli against 
the Dutch, giive, for a time, employment to tlie bucca- 
neers and flibustiers, and a short respite to the Spaniards, 
who, however, exercised their wonted barbarous revenge 
on tlicir old enemies, whenever and in whatsccver man- 
ner tliey fell into their hands. 

In 1673, for example, they murdered in cold blood 
three hundred French flibustiers, who had been ship- 
wrecked on their coast at Porto Rico, sparing only seven- 
teen of their officers. These officers were put on board a 
vessel bound for the continent, with the intention of trans- 
porting them to Peru; but an English buccaneer cruifer 
met the ship at sea, liberated the Frenclimen, and, in all 
probability cut the throats of the Spaniards. 

Ever since the plundering of Panama by Morgan, tlie 
imaginations of the buccaneers had been heated by the 
prospect of expeditions to the South Sea. This became 
known to the Spaniards, and gave rise to numerous fore- 
bodings and prophecies, both in Spain ami in Peru, of 
great invasions by sea and by laud. 

In 1673 an Englishman of the name of Thomas Pechot 
who had formerly been a buccaneer in the 'West Indies, 
fitted out a ship in England for a piratical voyage to the 
South Sea against the Spaniards ; and two years after. 
La Sound, a Frenchman, with a small body of daring ad- 
venturers, attempted to cross the Isthmus, as Mi>rgan had 
done, (though not by the same route,)1)ut lie could not 
get farther than the town of Cheapo, v;hero ho was dri- 
ven back. Tliese events greatly increased tlic alarm of 
the Spaniards, who, according to Dam pier, prophesied 
with eonfidence ^ that the English privateers in the Wei^ 



* Tbid aiidarious fod bartuimuB lover wcni tu England, wl;ere 
\w 80 iugrniiaicil liiiiiseil wiUi King ClKiilt:^ U. or viiUi bh uiiiiis- 
tfm, tliat be rect'ivod the honour of kni^liti>ood nnt! the rppolnt- 
niHit of rnmiiiifHiunpr of th« admirnltjr court tn Jamaica. In 
1681 iho ExtiiBt* GiirUSl(>, llion govomor of tbot itUaud, rclurueil tu 
England on the pica ol' Intd hcaUh, and ti^ft m deputy gnvtrnoc, 
Morgan the burmnerr, th»^ ptnnderpf of Tannnin, but ivho wab 
now )n r aUiy Htr Henry Mnrfnn. In hit n»-w capacity he was 
fVir trtmt being Aivourable or lenieat to hw old amHriaigF, ^' sohm 
of wbouiruflVr-d the ex^remr bardyhip of being irird uuii linnsn^d 
under hlH nuihorlty.'* Mor|!;nn was cenainly a villain »>f {he fir^t 
water, for when a crew of bucranrers, n»«»f of whom wtrtf his 
<»wn countrymen, feU in'o h"9 hands, he delivered tbeiii over (he 
waa Blrongiy susp<cled of having wild thrjn . to the vindictive 
:^r.iard*. His •" brief atrthority"only ladled till the next ycfr, 
when be wa* aupiTitrdtrd hy ihc arrival of a new sowrnor from 
ICiigJand. He continued, however, to hokl oflicc in Jamaica durinj 
the r islof tlw moral relpn of Charles II. tiiuugii nciiised by the 
8panlardH of conniving with the buccaneers. In tin- next rrfign 
Jhc 6panif4i •o«»rt bad mflucnce autlkient to piocnre hi» b.^ihg sem 
haroe prison'^r from the West tndiei*. He w.i.-* Iicpi in priM>n thr«'« 
yeaj», but no charge being brougltt forward against bini, the wot- 
iby knijtht was liberated. 
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Indies would that year (1675) open a door into the South 
Seaa." 



neers call him, the King of Darien, found in the fort his 



But it was not till five years after, or in 1680, when, 
having contracted friendship with the Darien Indians, and 
particularly ^^ith a small tribe called the Moequitos, the 
English adventurers again found their way across the 
Isthmus to those, alarmed shores. Some of these Mos- 
quito Indians, who seem to have been a noble race of sa- 
Tagcs deserving of better companions than the buccaneers, 
went with this party, being animated by a deadly hatred 
of the Spaniards, and an extraordinary attachment to the 
English. 

The buccaneers who engaged in this expedition were 
^e crows of seven vessels, amounting altojB^ethcr to three 
' hundred and sixtysix men, of whom thirty-seven were 
lefl to guard the ships during the absence of those who 
wont on the expedition, which was not expected to be of 
long continuance. There were several men of some lite- 
rary talont among the marauders, who have written ac- 
counts of the prooeedinn, which have the most romantic 
interest. These were Basil Ringrose, Barty Sharp, Wil- 
liam Dampier, who, though a common seaman, was en- 
dowed with great observation and s talent for description, 
and Lionel Wafer, a surgeon providently engaged by the 
buccaneers, whose ^ Description of the Isumus of Da- 
rien** is one of the naost instructive, and deddecUy the most 
amusing book of travels we have in our language. 

IX was on the 16th of April, that the expedition passed 
over from Golden Island, and landed in Duien, eacn man 
provided with fimr cakes of bread called dough-bo^s, with 
a fusil, a pistol, and a hanger. They began their ardu* 
ous march marshalled in divisions, each with its com- 
mander and distinguishing flag. Many Darien Indians 
came to supply tliem with provisions, and to keep them 
company as confederates ; amon^ these were two chie^, 
who went by the names of Captam Andreas and Captain 
Antonio. 

The very first day^s journey discoi^iiged feur of the 
buccaneers, who returned to their ships. The object of 
the expedition was to reach and plunder the town of Santa 
Maria, near the gulf of San Miguel, on tho Soutli Sea 
side of tlie isthmus ; and on the afternoon of thp second 
day they came to a river, which Captain Andreas, the In- 
dian chief, told them, crossed the isthmus and ran by 
Santa Maria. On the third day they came to a house be> 
longing to a son of Captain Andreas, who wore a wreath 
of gold about his head, which made the buccaneers call 
him «* King Goklcn Cap.** 

Wherever there were Indian habitations, they weje 
most kindly and hospitably received. On the evening of 
the fourth day, they gained a point whence the river of 
Santa Maria was navigable, and where canoes were pre- 
parea for them. The next morning as they were about 
to depart, the harmony of the party was disturbed by the 
quarrel of two of the bilccanecr commanders. John Ck>xon 
nred his musket at Peter Harris, which Harris was 
going to return, when the others interfered and effected 
a reconciliation. Here seventy of the buccaneers em- 
barked in fourteen canoes, in each of which there went 
two Indians to manage them, and guide them down the 
stream. This mode of travelling, owing to the scarcity 
of water and other impediments, was as wearisome as 
marching. After enduring tremendous fktigue, the kuid 
and water party met on t>^ eighth day Of the journey at 
a beachy point of land, where the fiver, being joined by 
another stream, became broad and deep. This had often 
been a rendezvous of the Darien Indiajis, when they col- 
lected for attack or defence against the Spaniards; and 
here tho whole party sow made a halt, to rest themselves, 
and to clean and prepare their arms. 

On the ninth day, buccaneers and Indians, in alt nearly 
six hundred men, embarked in sixty-eight can<>es, got to- 
gether by the Indians, and glided pleasantly down the 
river. At midnight they landed within a half a mile of 
the town of Santa MAria. The next morning, at day. 
break, they heard the Spanish garrison firing muskets 
and beating the rSveiiUe* It was seven in the morning 
when they came to the open ground before the fert, when 
the Spaniards commenced mm^ upon them. This fort 
was nothing but a stockade, which the buccaneers took 
withou%the loss of a single man — on immunity which 
did not teach them mercy, fer they killed twenty-six 
Spaniards, and wounded sixteen. 

The Indians, however, were still leSS merciftil. After 
the Spaniards had Surrendered, they took many of them 
into the adjoining woods, where they killed txiem with 
their ^'spears, and if the buccaneers had not prevented 
them, they would not have left a single Spaniard alive. 
The tong and bloody grievances these savages had scored 
a|rainst their conquerors, was aggravated here by the 
circumstance that one of their cmeis, or, as the bucca- 



eldest daughter, who had been forced from her fe,ther*s 
habitation by one of the Spanish garrison, and was preg> 
nant by him! 

The Spaniards had by some means been yarned of the 
intended visit to Santa Maria, and had secreted or sent 
away almost every thing that was of value. " Though 
we examined our prisoners severely,*^ says a buccaneer, 
** the whole that we could pillage, both in the town and 
fert, amounted only to twenty pounds* weight of gold, and 
a small quantity ot silver ; whereas, three days sooner we 
should have feund three hundred pounds weight in gpld in 
the fort*' It o^ht to be mentioned, that the Spuiiards 
were in the habit of collecting considerable quantities of 
gold from the mountains in the neighbourhood of Santa 
Maria. 

This disappointment was felt very "Severely, and whe- 
ther it was previously decided, or now entered their heads 
to seek compensation for this disappointment, the major- 
ity of the buccaneers resolved to proceed to the South 
Sea. The boldness of this resolution will be felt by re- 
flecting, thi^t they had only canoes to go in, and that they 
might meet at their very outset a lofty Spanish galeon or 
ship of war, that mifht sink half of their firail KMits i^t a 
broadside. Some of them, indeed, were deterred by this 
prospect John Coxon, the commander, who had fired 
his musket at Peter Harris, and who seems to have been 
a contemptible bully, was for returoii^ across the isthmus 
to their ships, and so were his followers. To win him 
over, those who were for the South Sea, though they had 
a mean opinion of his capability, offered him the post of 
general, 6r commandor in chief, which Coxon accepted, 
and as it was on the condition that he and his men should 
join in the scheme, all the buccaneers went together. 
The Darien chief Andreas, with his son Golden Cap, and 
some feUowers, also continued with the rovers, but the 
greater part of the Darien Indians left them at Santa Ma- 
ria, and returned to their hemes. 

On the 17th of April, the expedition embarked, and fell 
down the river to the gxdf of San Miguel, which they did 
not reach until the fouowinf morning, owing to a flood 
tide. They were now fairly in the South Sea I The 
prophecy of the Spaniards was accomplished, and the 
buccaneers looked across that magnificent expanse of wa^ 
ters with sanguine hope. On the 19th of April, they en- 
tered the vast bay of Panama, and fortunately captured at 
one of the islands, a Spanish vessel of thirty tons, on board 
of which one hundred and thirty of the buccaneers imme- 
diately threw themselves, overjoyed to be relieved fi*om 
the prampcd and crowded state they had endured in the 
canoes — though of a certainty, even now, so many men on 
boarjd so smaU a vessel, could leave small room for com- 
fort 

The next day, they took another small bark. On the 
22d,they rendezvoused at the island of ChepiUo, near the 
mouth of the river Cheapo ; and in the afternoon began to 
■ row along shore from that island towards the city of Pana- 
ma. The Spaniards there had obtained intelligence of the 
buccilniee^ being in the bay, and prepared to meet them. 
E^ght vesseb were lying in the road ; three of these they 
I hastily equipped, manning them with the crews of all 
the vessels, and with men Som shore ; the whole, however, 
according to the buccaneer accounts, not exceeding two 
hundred and thirty men ; and of these, one third only 
were Europeans — uxe rest mulattoes and negroes. I'he 
great disparity therefore nl in the nature of the vessels. 
** We hau sent away the Spanish barks we had taken,** 
says one of the buccaneers, ** to seek fresh water, so that 
we had only canoes for the fight, and in them not two 
hundred men.** 



As this fleet of eanocscame in sight at day break on 
the 33d, the three aimed Spanish tSaps got under sail, 
and stood towards them> * The oonflict was severe, and 
lasted the greatei; part of the day. The Spanbh ships 
fought with great bravery, but tlieir crews "were motley 
and unskilful, whilst the buccaneers were expert seamen, 
and well trained to^ie use ofttbeir arms. Richard Saw- 
kins was the herA>f the day ; after three repulses, be 
succeeded in boarding and capturing one of the Spanish 
ships, which decided we victory. Mother ship was car- 
ried by boarding soon after, and the third saved herself by 
flight The Spanish commander feH with many of his 
people. Tlie buccaneers had eighteen killed, and above 
thirty wounded. Peter Harris, the captain, w^ had 
been fired at by Coxon, was among the wounded, flBdied 
two days after. As for John Coxon, who was nonmiaUy 
general, he showed great backwardness in the engage- 
ment, whidi lost him Uie confidence of the rovers. The 
Darien chiefe were in the heat of the battle, and behaved 
bravely. 

Tho buccaneers, not thinking themselvos stcoog 



enough to land and attack Panama, 09ntentfid dMudrei 
with capturing the vessels that were at aiK^ in the 
road before the city. One of these was a riiip aamed 
tho Trinidad, of 400 tons burdpn, a fest sailer md ii 
good condition. She had on board a cargo priacipillj 
consisting of wine, sugar, and sweetmeats; and, iiiof»- 
over, a considerable sum of money was SmxaL la tke 
other prizes they found flour and ammunitian. Tivo<f 
these, with the Trinidad, they fitted out for cruisbr. 

Thus, ui less than a week after theur arrival od tk 
coast of the South Sea, they were in posseasiaaof t flnt 
not ill equipped, with which they formed a eksebkektde 
of Panama tor the present, and for the ftitiire might looor 
that ocean. 

Two or three days after the battle with the Spaniard, 
discord broke out among the bucomeers. The tannti 
and reflections that feH upon the General, Cozrai, ai 
spme of his followsrs, determined him and seventy nea 
to return, by the way they had oome, across the istlmns 
to the Atlantic TThe Darien chiefs, Andreas and Ante. 
nio, also departed for their homes, but Andreas, to prae 
his good will to the buccaneers, who remataed in the 
SopQi Sea, left a ^m and ono of his nephews with tfann. 
Richard Sawkins, who had behaved so well in the bit. 
tie, was now uoanimq^sly ^hopen moral or chief eom. 
Hinder. After staying ten days bdiire PananUftker 
retired to the island of Taboga, in the near neigldiooriMiod. 
Hero they stoj^ied nearly a fortnight in expectatioa of 
the arrival of a tich ship firoro Lima. This ship came 
not, but several other vessels fell into their hands, hf 
which they obtained nearly sixty thonsind doUan ia 
specie, 1200 sacks of flour, 2000 jars of wine, aqoaotitr 
of brandy, sugar, sweetmeats, poultry, ajad other prwi. 
sions, some gunpowder, shot, See, Among thdr priaos. 
ers was a number of unfortunate negro sbves, viiiek 
tempted the Spanish merchants of Panama to go to the 
buccaneers; and to buy as many of the sbvesastbcj 
were inclined to aelL These merdiants paid two JmB- 
drod pieces of eight for every negro, and they sold to tls 
buccaneers all such stores and oommoditics as Ibej it«(4 
in need oil - 

Ringrose, one of the buccaneers, relates that doriai 
these communications the governor of Panama sent to 
demand of their leader, ** Why, during a time of peia 
between England and Spain, Englishmen should cone 
into those seas to cominit injury? and from whom tbej 
had their commission so to do?** Sawkins replied, "lliil 
he and his companions came to assist their friend, tk 
king of Darien, (the said chief Aiidreas,) who was the 
rightfiil lord of Panama, and all the country thetvaboatit 
That as they had come so fiir, it was reasonable tint 
thev should receive some satisfiiction for their trooUe: 
and if the governor would send to them 500 pieces d 
eight for each man, and 1000 for each coDunaiider, and 
would promise not any fiirther to annoy the Darien la- 
dians, their allies, that then the buccaneers would dent 
from hostilities, and go quietly about their ^bnsineff.'' 
The governor oould scarcely be expected to oonpl/ witk 
these moderate demands. 

The Genend Sawkins, having learnt ficom ooe of lb 
Spaniards who traded with the buccaneers, that (lie biaiNp 
of Panama was a pcrscm whom he had formerly uka 
prisoner in the West Indies, sent him a small present ai 
a token of regard and old acquaintanceship : the bidiop 
in return sent Sawkins a gold ring ! 

Having consumed all t^ live stock withia reach, and 
tinsd of waiting for the rich ship frx>m Pern, the bocet- 
neers sailed on the 15th of May to the island of Oloqae. 
where they found hogs and poultry, and rested a dt/* 
From Otoque the;^ departed with three diips and two 
small barks, steering out of the bay of Panama, andtba 
westward for the town of Pueblo Nuevo. In this diort 
voyage a violent storm separated fitun the ships the t«o 
barks, which never joined them again. Oneotthem wu 
taken by the Spaniards, who shot the men ; and tke 
crew of the other contrived to readi Coxon*s pallj, vti 
to reeross the isthmus with them. On reachmg FoeiJo 
Nuevo, the buccaneers, instead of meeting with an mf 
prize, sustained a complete discomfiture, and loat thai 
brave commander Sawkins, who was shot dead hj the 
Spaniards, as he was advancing at the hesd of hii v» 
towards a breastwork. **Ca|^n Sawkins,** iud hs 
comrade Ringrose, ** was a yahant and gencroos apiritH 
man, and bek>ved more than ,any other we aver fa^ 
among us, which he well deserved.** His kwi not oaly 
dittheartoned the whole, hut induced betwesa tistf anii 
seventy men, and all the Darien Indkos, to abandoo the 
expedition and return to the isthmus. 

Only one hundred and fortysix bnecaneera now re- 
mained with Bartholomew Sharp, whom they had choaoi 
co mm ande r , but who, though dark enotigh lo write iw 
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ubibb, on his dbUitii to England, a very readable account 
f liii) adventures, did not at firnt ahine aa a leader. In 
leir retreat firom Pueblo Nucvo, tbcy took a sbip loaded 
^ith indigoi, butter, and pitch, and burned two others, 
'lioy lay at anchor for some time at the island of Quibo, 
^hore they pleasantly and profitably employed their time 
1 taJsing ^ red deer, turtle, and oysters, so large, says 
Ungroae, that t|iey were obliged to cut them into 'four 
uarters, each quarter being a good mouthfuL" 
On the 6th of June, Sharp, who had boasted ho would 
take them a cruise, whereby be doubted not they would 
aia a thousand pounds per man," sailed with two ships 
>r the ooast of Peru. But on the 17th he oame to anchor 
t the island of Gorgona* where the buccaneers idled 
way tlieir time till near the end of July, doiuff nothing 
rorthy of mention, except killing ** a snake eleven ieet 
)ng, and fourteen inches in circl^nference.** 

On the 13th of August they got as far as the island of 
*iata, where Sharp again came to anchor. From Plata 
^cy boat to the south, and on the ^ISth, when near Cape 
*U Elena, they captured, afVer a short contest, in which 
ne buccaneer was killed and two were wounded, a Spa- 
isli fhip hound for Panama* In this prize they found 
000 doUara, The ship they sank, but it is not sai4 what 
hey did with the crew; as, however, Ringrese makes 
(articular mention that they ** punished a friar and shot 
lim 'apoa deck, casting him overboard while he waa yet 
live,*' it is to be presumed he was the only suJS^rer, and 
hat the crew were kept to work as seamen or servants, 
ir in hopes that they might be ransomed, or merely 
mtil some oonvonient opportunity were fouiid for dis^ 
nissing them. 

One of the two vessels in which the buccaneers cruised, 
vaa now found to sail so badly, that she was abandoned, 
uid they all embarked together in the Trinidad. On the 
1th of September, they took another ship bound ibr Lima< 
It appears here to have been a custom among the bucev 
necrs, that the first who boarded, should be aUowed some 
Qxtra privilege of plunder; for Ringrose says, ^we cast 
dice for the nrst entranoe, and the lot fcU lo the larboard 
watch, so twenty men belonging to that watch entered 
her." They took out of this pnze as much of the cargo 
as suited then^; they then put some of their prisoners m 
her, and dlimisaed her with only one mast standing and 
ouc sail. 

Sharp parsed Calao at a distance, fearing the Spaniards 
might have ships of war there. On the S^th of October, 
he attempted a landii^ at the town of Ariea, but wsui 
prevented by a heavy «ur^ and the armed appearance of 
tJic plucc. This was the more merti%i«g, as the stock 
of fresh water was so reduced, that the meix were oni|y 
allowed half a pint a day each; and it is relate4» thi^ a 
pint of water was apid in the ship Ibr thirty doUars. They 
bore away, however, ibr tho ifland of Llo, where they 
succeeded in landing, and obtained watMt win^ floor, 
fruit, and other provisions, and did all the miachief they 
could ta the houses and plantations, because the Spaniarc^ 
refused t>o purchase their fi>rbearance either with money 
)r cattle. 

From LJo, keeping still southward, they came, en the 
M of ^ccemheJ*, to the town of X«a Setena, whieh, they 
Look without opposition. They here obtained, bcwides 
Dthcr thLogs, five hupdrcd pounds weight of silver, hftt 
wore very near having theii ship burned bv a deaperate 
i^poniardk who went by niffht on a float mmio of a horse*s 
hide, blown up like a bladder, and crammed oakum 
und brinvfione, and other combustible mattery between 
Uie rudder and ^e stern-post, to which he set fire, by a 
match, and then escaped. , From La Serenai the bucca. 
ncers made for Juan, Fernandez at whioh inUreating, 
ruoiantic island, they arrived on Cbrifitmas dlty<» and re- 
mained some time. Here they again disagreed, some of 
thcn^ wishing to sail immediate^ homeward by this 
strait of Magalhanes, and others desiring to ti^ their for- 
tunes longer in the South Sea. Sharp was of the home- 
ward pafty ; but the majority being a^^dnst him, deposed 
him from the command, and elected in his stead, Max 
Walling, ** an old privateer, and esteemed a stout seaman.** 
Articles between WatHng and the orew were drawn up 
in writing, and subscribed in due form. 

One narrative, however, says, *' the true occasion of the 
grudge against Sharp was,, that he had got by theae.Bd- 
venturos almost a thousand pounds, whereas wany of eur 
men were scaree worth a groat; a^d goon^ reason there 
was for their poverty, for at the Isle of Plata, and other 
{daces, they had lost all their money to their fellow buc- 
caneers at dice ; so that some had a great deal, and others 
just nothing. Thoi^e who weve thriny, sided with c^^ptain 
Sharp, but the others, being the greatest number, turned 
Sharp out of his command ; and Shaf p*a part^ ware per- 
suaded to have patience, seeing they waro the fewent^ •a4 



had money to lose, which the other party had not** But 
Dampier says. Sharp was dismissed the command by 
general confient, the buccaneers being satisfied neither 
with his courage nor his conduct 

John Watling, as Richard Sawkins before him, had a 
srlimmering of devotion in his composition. He began 
his commimd by insisting on the observance of the Lora*s 
day by the buocapeers. ** This day, Januair the 9th, 
1661,** says Ringrose,** was the first Sunday that ever we 
kept by command* since the loss and death of our valiant 
commander Captain Sawkins, who once threw the dice 
overboard, finding them in use on the said day.** On the 
12th of January, they were soared away from their an- 
chorage at Juan Fernandez, hy the appearance of three 
sail, and left behind them on shore, WiUianH a Musquito 
Indian. 

The three vessels, whoso appearance had caused them 
to move in such a hurry, were armed Spanish ships. 
They remained in sight two days, but showed no incli- 
nation to fight The buccaneers had not a single great 
gun in their ship, and must have trusted to their mus- 
ketry and to boarding; yet it seems they must have 
contemplated making an attack themselves, as they re- 
mained so long without resigning the honour of the field 
to the Spaniards. They then sailed eastward fiir the 
coast of the continent, where they intended to attack the 
rich town of Arica. 

On the 36th of January, they made the small island of 
Yqueaue, about twenty-five leagues firom Arica, where 
they plundered an Indian village of provisions, and made 
prisoners of two old Spaniarcu and two Indians. The 
next day Watling examined one of the old Spaniards, 
conoernmg the force at Arica, and taking offence at his 
answer ordered him to be sbot--*which was done I Shortly 
after, he took a small bark, laden with fresh water for the 
little island, which was d^titute of it 

The next night Watling, with one hundred men, left 
the ship in the boats and the small bark they had taken, 
and rowed for Arica. They landed on the continent 
about five leagues to the south of Arica before it was 
light, and remained there all day concealed among the 
rocks. When the shades of night fbtt, they crept along 
the coast without being perceived, and at the next morn- 
ing dawn Watling landed with ninety-two nen. They 
were still four miles fix>m the town, but they marched 
boldly and rapidly forward, and gained an entrance with 
the loss of three men killed and two wounded. Hiough 
in possession of the town, Watling neglected a fort or 
little castle, and when he had lost time and was ham- 
pered by the number of prisoners he had made for the 
sake of their ransoms, and the inhabitants had recovered 
firom their first panic, and had thrown themselves into the 
fort, he found that place too strong for him. He attacked 
it, however, making use of the cruel expedieiit of placing 
his prisoners in tM firont of his own men; but the de- 
fenders of the fbrt, though they mi^ht kill countrymen, 
friends and relatives, were not by this deterred, but kept 
up a stcaady £re, and twice repulsed tho bnocaneers. 
Aieanwiiye the Spaniards outside of the fort, made head 
from all parts, and hemmed in the buccaneers, who, from 
asnilantk, fiMind thenunlves obliged to look for thor own 
defence and retreat WatHng paid fi>r hia impcmfence 
with his liib, and two quarter-masters, the boatswain, and 
some of the best men amonf the rorera, frU before the 
fort When the rest withdrei^om the town, and made 
for their boats, they were harassed the whole way by a 
distant firing fipom the Spaniards, but they efieotea Ibeic 
retreat in toSor ably good order. Tho whole par^, how- 
ever, narrowly escaped destmotwn; foe the Spaniards 
had foroed firom the prisonen they teok« the signals which 
had been agteed upon with the men left four miles off in 
charge of me. buccaneer boats ; and having made these 
signals, the boats had quitted their post, to which the re- 
vets were now retreating, and weft scttinj^ sail to run 
down to the town, when the moat jwrift of mot of the band 
reached the sea-s^e juet in time to caH them back. They 
emhaiked in the greatest fanrty and rM fbr their ships, 
too mueh dibheartoned to attempt to c^tun three vessds 
that lay at andior in the roads* 

In this miiaiaoaged attack en Arioa, the. hacMmeers 
^ost between killed and tahen, twenty^oight men, be- 
sides having oigbtoen wounded. Among the prisoners 
taken b^ the Spaniards^ ware two sorgeoost to whom 
bad beo^confided tlie care-cf tho wouod^. ** We oouM 
hare ^nght off oUr doctors,*' says Ringrose, *^ but 
they gWto drinking while we were asaanltiog the fort, 
and when wo oallMl U> them, thoy would not come. 
The Spaniards gave quartet to the sur^ons, they being 
able to do thorn good servieo in that country ; but as to 
tlie wounded man taken pnaeaors, they were aU knocked 
on the btad !*' 



The deposed chief, Barty Sharp, was now reinstated 
in the command, being esteemed a leader of safbr con- 
duct than any other. It was unanimously agreed to 
quit the South Sea, which they proposed to do, not by 
sailing round the American continent by the strait of 
Magalbanes, but by rwsrossing the isthmus of Darien. 
Thoy did not, however, immediately alter their course, 
but still beating* to the sooth, landed on the 10th of 
March at Guasoo, whence they carried off one hundred 
and twenty sheep, eighty goats, two hmidred bushels of 
corn, and a plentiful supply of fi-esh water. They then 
stood to the north, and on tho 97th passed Arioa at a 
respectful distance : ** our fermer ontertainment," My* 
one of the bocoaneera, ** having been so very bad, tliat 
we ware no ways encouraged to stop there again.** 

By the l€th of April, however, when they were near 
the island Plata, where on. a former occasion many of 
them ** had lost their money to their fellow buccaneers 
at dice,** the spirits of some of the crew had so much 
revived, that they were again willing to try their for- 
tunes longer in the South §ea. But one party would not 
eontlnue under Sharp, and others would not recognise 
a new commander. As neither party would jield, it 
was determined to separate, and agreed, ** that which 
party soever upon polling should be found to have the 
majority should keep the ship.** Sharp's party proved 
the most numerous, and they kept the vessel. The 
minority, which consisted of fourty-four Europeans, two 
Mosquito Indians, and a Spanish Indian, took the long 
boat and the canoes, as had been agreed, and separating 
from their old cewnrades, proceeded to the gulf of San 
Miguel, where they landed, and travelled on fbot over 
the isthmus by much tho same route as they had come. 
From the Atlantic side of the isthmus they found their 
way to the West ladies. In this seceding party were 
the two authors, William Dampier and Lionel Wafer, 
the surgeon. Dampier published a brief sketch of this 
Expedition to the Sooth Sea, with an account of his 
return across the isthmus ; but of tho latter the meet 
entertaining description was written by Wafer, who, 
meeting with an accident on his journey back, which 
disabled him fVom keeping pace with his countrymen, 
was left behind, and remained for some months the 
guest of the Darien Indians. Living among them as he 
did, he had ample opportunity of informing himself of 
all their manners and customs, and I know no book that 
gives so complete and arousing a picture of the habits of 
savage life, unless it be the volume on the New Zea- 
landera, published by the ** Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge.** 

Sharp, with bis diminished crew, which roust have 
been reduced to about seventy men, sailed with the 
ship northward to the gulf of Nicoya. Meeting no 
booty there, he returned to ttie island Plata, picking up 
three prizes in his way. The first was a ship called 
the San Pedro, with a lading of cocoii-nuts, and 21,000 
pieces of eight in chests, and 16,000 in bags, besides 
plate. The money in ba^ with all the loose plunder, 
was immediately divided, each man receiving two hun- 
dred and thirty-four pieces of eight. The money in 
chests was reserved for a future division. Tlieir second 
pH«e was a paeket from Panama bound to Calko, by 
which they learned* that in Panama it was believed that 
all the buccaneers had returned over land to the West 
Indies. The third was a sbip called the San Rosario^ 
which made a bold resistance, and did not submit until 
her captain was killed. She oamo^m Caliao with a 
cargo of wine, brandy, oil, and fhiit, and had in her aa 
much money as yielded ninety-four dollars to each 
buccaneer. Through their ignorance of metals they 
misted a much greater booty. There were seven hon«* 
dred pigs of plate which they miateok fbr tin, on ac« 
count (S* its not being refined and fitted fbr ooiningw 
Thoy ooyiy tcdi one of tho aeven huadied pig8,and 
two. thiflds of thia they molted down into bullets and 
other wise squandered away. Aflcr having beaten along 
the ooaat, coming at times to anchor, making a few 
disceverie0,.and giving names to islands and twys^lnit 
taking no prises, they saifed early in November frona 
tlio aberea of Patagonia. Their navigation hence, aa 
Captain Bumey remarks, was more than eould bo 
imagined ; it waa hlte the ioumoy^ of travelers by night 
in a strange country without a guide* Tho weathet 
being very stormy, they were afi«id to venture through 
the strait of Magalhanet* but ran to the south to go 
round the Tierra del Fuego. Spite of tempests, clouds« 
and darkness, and immense ice-berga, they doubled in 
safbty th» redoubtable Cape Horn, nine months afler 
their comrades, who went back by the isthmos of Darien» 
had kfl th«m« 
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On the 5th of December they made a diviskm of such 
of their spoUe ae had been resorved. Each roan's share 
ainoonted to three hundred and twenty -eight pieces of 
eight 



piratical voyage. Her commander was one John Eaton, 
who readily afrreed to keep company with Cook. Cook 
died in July, just as they made Cape Blanco, and Ekl. 
ward Davis, the second in command, was unanimonsly 



On January the 28th, 1663, they .made the island of elected to succeed him. This man, thonrh a buccaneer, 



Barbadoos, where the British frigate Richmond was 
lying. ** We bavinff acted in all oor voyage without a 
Gommisaion,'* says fiingroee, ** dared not be so bold as 
to pot in, lest the sai^ frigate should seiae us for pri- 
vateering, and strip us of all we had got in the whole 
voyage." They, therefore^ sailed to Antigua. People 
may say what they choose about the virtues of old 
times ! It is a notorious fact that statesmen and the 
servaftta of government were in those days corrupt, 
rapacious, dishonest. It seems to have been an es. 
tablished practice among the buccaneers to purchase 
impunity by bribing our governors of the West India 
islands. But at Antigua, Sharp now found, as Go- 
vernor. Colonel Codrington, an honest man, who would 
not allow his lady to accept of a present of jewels sent 
by the buccaneers as a propitiatory offering, nor give the 
buccaneers leave to entor the harbour. * The buccaneers 
then separated. Some stole into Antigua on board of 
other crafl ; Sharp and some others landed at Nevis, 
whence they procured a passage to England. Their 
ships the Trinidad, which they had captured in the Bay 
of ranama, was left to seven desperadoes of the com- 
pany, who having lost every- farthing by gaming, had 
no inducement to lead them to England, but remained 
where they were, in the hope of picking up new asso- 
ciates, with whom they might again try tlieir fortunes 
as free rovers. 

Whei^ Bartholomew Sharp arrived in England, he 
and a fbw of his men were apprehended and brought 
bofbre a court of admiralty, where, at the instance of 
the Spanish ambassador, they were tried for piracies in 
the South Sea. One of the principal charges against 
them was taking the Spanish ship Rosario, and killinff 
the captain and one of her men. ** But it was proved," 
says the author of an anonymous narrative, who was 
one of the Buccaneers tried, ** that the' Spaniards fired 
at us first, and it was judged that we ought to defend 
ourselves.*' I can hardly understand bow it should 
have been so, but it is said, from the general defective- 
ness of the evidence produced, they all escaped con- 
viction. 

Three of Sharp^s men were also tried at Jamaica, one 
of whom *^ being wheedled into an open confession, was 
condemned and hanged; the other two stood it out, 
and escaped for want of witnesses to prove the fiict 
against them." 

**Thu8 terminated," adds Captain Burney, **wbat 
' may be called the First Expedition of the Buccaneers 
in the South Sea; the boat excursion by Morgan^s men 
in the Bay of Panama being of too little consequence to 
be do reckoned. They had now made successful experi- 
ments of the rou^ both by sea and land; and the 
Spaniards in the South Sea had reason to apprehend a 
speedy renewal of their visit" 

And indeed their visit was repeated the very next 
year. "• On August the 23d, 1683," says William Dam- 
pier, who had not had enough of his first expedition, 
^ we sailed from Virginia, under the command of Cap- 
tain Cook, bound for the South Seas." Their ad- 
venturous, dangerous mode of life most have had strong 
charms for them, for besides Dampier sind Cook, Lionel 
Wafer, Edward I)(^vis, and Ambrose Cowley, went for 
the second time, and indeed nearly all of their crew, 
amounting to about seventy men, were old buccaneers. 

Their ship was called the Revenge, and mounted 
eighteen guns: an immense superiority over the orafl 
with which they had already scoured those seas, and 
which had not even a single large gun on board. 

Quite enough has been said to give the reader a no- 
tion of the mode of proceeding and living of these 
marauders. Without including an account of the dis- 
coveries they made in the South Sea, and the additions 
Dampier and Wafer procured to our knowledge of the 
natural history of those parts of the globe, and of the 
manners and habits of the savages who inhabited them, 
a continuation of the narrative of the buccaneers would 
be monotonous ; and to indnde thoM would occupy too 
much space, and not be germane to a work like the 
present. I will, therefore, mention only a few par 
tioulars, and hasten to the extinction of these extraordi- 
nary associations. 

When the Revenge got into the South Sea, they wore 
surprised to find another English ship there. This 
ship had been fitted out in the river Thames, under a 
pretence of tradingf but with the intention of making a 



had many good and some great qualities. Humane 
himself, he repressed the ferocity of his companions^ 
he was prudent, moderate, and steady ; and such was 
his commanding character, and the confidence his 
worth and talent inspired, that no rival authority was 
ever set up against him, but the lawless and capricious 
freebooters obeyed him implicitly in all that he ordered. 
For a long while he maintained his sway, not only over 
the two ships already mentioned, but over another 
English vessel, and over two hundred French, and 
eighty English buccaneers that crossed the isthmus of 
Darien, and joined him, besides other parties, that wont 
fi'om time to time to try their fortunes in the South 
Seas. 

By far the most interesting incident in the history of 
these marauders is found in this their second expedition 
in the Pacific. On their first cruise, when under the 
command of Watling, the buccaneers having been sud- 
denly scared away from the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez by the appearance of three armed Spanish 
ships, left behind them one William, an Indian of the 
Mosquito tribe, whose attachment to the English ad- 
venturers has been mentioned. The poor fellow was 
absent in the woods, huntincf goats for food for the 
buccaneers at the time of the alarm, and they could 
spare no time to search afler him. When this second 
expedition came near Juau Fernandez, on March 22d, 
1684, several of the buccaneers who had been with 
Watling, and were still attached to their faithful Indian 
comrade William, were eager to discover if any traces 
could be found of him on the island, ^nd accordingly 
made for it in great haste in a row-boat. 

In this boat was Dampier, who, marauder though he 
was, has described the scene with exquisite simplicity 
and feeling, and Robin a Mosquito Indian. As they 
approached the shore, to their astonishment and delight 
they saw William at the seaside waiting to receive 
them. 

** Robin, his countryman," says Dampier, ** was the 
first who leaped ashore from the boat, and running to 
his brother Mosquito man, threw himself flat on his face 
at his feet, who helping him up and embracing him, fell 
flat with his face on the ground at Robin*s feet, and 
wail by him taken up also. We stood with pleasure to 
behold the surprise, tenderness, and solemnity of this 
interview, which was exceedingly afiectionate on both 
sides ; and when their ceremonies were over, we, also, 
that stood gazing at them, drew near, each of us em. 
bracing him we had found here, who was overjoyed to 
see so many of his qld friends come hither, as he 
thought, purposely to fetch him." 

William had by th'is time lived in utter solitude for 
more than three years. The Spaniards knew that he 
had been lefl behind at the island, and several ships of 
that nation had stopped there and sent people in pursuit 
of him, but he, dreading they would put him to death 
as an ally of their persecutors, the Einglish buccaneers, 
had each time fled and succeeded in concealing himself 
from their search. 

When his friends first sailed away and lef\ him at 
Juan Fernandez, William had with him a musket, a 
small horn of powder, a few shot, and a knife. ^ When 
his ammunition was expended,*' continues Dampier, 
^ he contrived, by notching his knife, to saw the barrel 
of his gun into small pieces, wherewith he made har- 
poons, lances, hooks, and a long knife, heating the 
pieces of iron first in the fire, and then hammering them 
out as he pleased with stones. This may seem strange 
to those not acquainted with the sagacity of the Indians ; 
but it is no more than what the Mosquito men ^vere 
accustomed to m their own country." He had worn 
out the English clothes with which he had landed, and 
now had no covering save a goatskin round his waist. 
For fishing, he made lines firom sealskins out into 
thongs. ^ He had built himself a hut, half a mile fronf 
the seashore, which he lined with goatskins; and slept 
on his couch or barbeeu of sticks raised about two ftet 
from the ground, and spread with goatskij^* He 
saw the buccaneers* ships the day before, anflpith his 
quick sight perceived at a great distance, tnat from 
their rigging and manner of manoDuvring they must be 
English; he therefore killed three gpats, which he 
dressed with vegetables, and when his friends and libera- 
tors landed he had a feast ready prepared for them. 

Afler having cruised for four years, Davis and many 



of his companiona returned to the West ladies in 
in time to benefit by a proclamation offerinjr the kbg'i 
pardon to ail buccaneers who would chiimUaod qoit 
their lawless way of lif^. ^It was not,** sajs Ctptaiq 
Burney, ** the least of fbrtune*s fkvours to this crew, 
that they should find it In their power, without any ctn 
or fbretnought of their own, to termioste a bn^ ooane 
of piratical adventures in quietness and secmitj.** 

By a short time afler the return of Davis, all the boe. 
cancers, both French and Et^lish, had quitted the South 
Sea, most of them having enected a retreat acrosB tbe 
i^mus, in which they met with some most despente 
adventures, lliey conbnued their depredations for a lev 
years longer in the Wetft Indian seas, and oo the coMti 
of^the Spanish main, but they never returned to the Pi. 
cific. 

On the accession of William III. a war between Gnit 
Britain and France^ that had been an unusuafiy loo^ 
time at peace with each other, seemed inevitable.' IIk 
French m the West Indies did not wait for iti ^cdm- 
tion, but attacked the English portion of St Christopber, 
which island, by joint agreement, had been made iIk 
original and confederated settlement ot the two nations. 
The Ckiglish were forced to retire to the island of Sl 
Nevis. The war between France and EnghuKl,vfaidi 
followed, lasted till nearly the end of Wiwam*g rei^ 
The old ties of amity were rent asunder, and the boco- 
neers, who had been so long leagued against the Spi- 
niards, now carried arms against each other, tbe Fiodi 
acting as auxiliaries to the reguhir forces of thdr nafiu, 
the English fighting under the royal flag of theirs. Tbcr 
never again confederated in any buccaneer cauBC. Hiii 
they been always united and properly headed— had coo. 
quest and not plunder been their object, they might gn- 
dually have obtained possession of*^ a g^reat part of tbe 
West Indiee^>they might at once have estab&faed aniiv 
dependent state among the islands of the Pacific oceu. 

The treaty of Ryswick, which was signed in Septem- 
ber 1697, and the views of the English and French cabi- 
nets as regarded Spain, and then, four years later, tU 
accession of a Bourbon prince to the Spanish throne, ic^ 
to the final suppression of these marauders. Manjoftkm 
turned planters or negro drivers, or foDowed their pro- 
fession of sailors on board of merchant vessels; btttotbm, 
who had good cruising ships, quitted the West latics, 
separately, and went roving to dififerent parts of the ^x^ 
** Their distinctive mark, which they undeviatingly pre- 
served nearly two centuries, was their waging oooitiJit 
war against the Spaniards, and against them od/."-- 
Now this was oUiteratcd, and they no longer existed v 
buccaneers. 

I conclude with the words of Captain Burney, in whid 
will be found a melancholy truth, but which, I hope, dm 
the amelioration of our colonial governments and our 
genera] improvement, will soon, as regards EkiglishnKi 
and present times, appear like a fUsehood. 

** In the history of so muc^ robbcry.and cntnfe, ix 
rapacity shown in some instances by the Europno 
governments in their West Indian transactions, and Vt 
governors of their appointment, appears in a worse 11^ 
3ian that of the buccaneers, fitnn whom, they beinf !«■ 
feased ruffians, nothing better was expected. The superior 
attainments of Europeans, though they have done mvA 
towards their own civilisation, chiefly in hmnasiflit 
their institutions, have, in their dealings with tbe 'tui^ 
bitants of the rest of the glebe, with few exceptions, («^ 
made the instruments of usurpation and extorti<m. 

^ Afler the supfHression of the buccaneers, and ptrtlr 
from their relics, arose a race of pirates of a more de»- 
perate cast, so rendered by the increased danger of tVif 
occupation, who for a number of years preyed npoa tM 
commerce of all nations, tUl they were hunted dawn, vd, 
it may be said, exterminated.** 



All my readers will remember that there has been i 
doubt expressed, whether or not a dignitary of the Enf- 
lish church had not been in early li^ a baccaueer u^ * 
robber. I say all will remember it, because Lord Btt« 
alluded to the circumstance in a note to •• The Corsur, 
one of the finest of his poems. , 

As, however, the passage b short as it is corioas 1 
wiH quote it here. . . 

"In Noble's continuation of Grant's Biofnpbi» I 
History there is a singular passage in his accoool d 
Archbishop Blaekboume ; and as in some measnre <» 
nected with the profession of the hero of the fottpo4 
poem, I cannot resist the temptation of extracting i^" 
» There is something mysterious in the history «"^f' 
racter of Dr. Blaekboume. The former is but inapcrfrrtT 
known ; and report has even asserted he was a beccaocfr, 
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and that one of his brethren in tliat profession having 
asked, on his arrival in England, what had become of hu 
old chum, Blaciibouruc, was answered, he b archbishop 
of York. We arc informed, that Bhickboume was iu> 
stalled sub>dean of £xeter in 1694, w^Iuch oliicc he re- 
signed iu 1702; but after his succesnor Lewis Boniet^s 
death, in 1704, he regained it In the following year he 
became dean; and iu 1714 held with it tlie archdcancry 
of CornwalL He was consecrated bishoo of Kxeter, 
February 34, 1716; and translated to York, November 
28, 1724, as a reward, according to court scandal, for 
nniiing George I. to the Duchess of Munster. This, 
however, appears to have been an unfounded calumny. 
As archbishop he behaved with great prudence, and was 
equally respectable as tlie guardian of the revenues of the 
sec. Riunour whispered he retained the vices of his youth, 
and that a passion for the fair sejt formed an item in the 
li^ of Ihs weaknesses ; but so far from being convicted 
by se\'cuty witnesses, he docs not appear to have been 
directly criauinatcd by one. In short, I look upon these 
aspersions .aii tlie enects of mere malice. How is it 
poraibic a buccaneer should have been so good a scholar 
as Blackboarne certainly was 7 Fie who had so perfect a 
knowledge of the classics (particularly of the Greek tra- 
gedians,) OS to be able to read them with the same ease 
a» he could Shol^spcare, must have taken great pains to 
acquire the learned languages, and have had botli leisure 
lUid good in.a^ters. But he wa< undoubtedly educated at 
Christ church college, Oxford.' *' These arguments do 
not appear to mo to bo very conclusive. Dampicr, Lionel^ 
Wafer, Sharp, and others of the buccaneers, were men of 
considerable education. From their acquirements to the 
classical accomplishments of Blackbounie is indeed a 
step, but still it is only a question of degree, and in asso- 
ciations where there were such civilised men aa^ey, 
there might be one still more cultivated, like Blackbourne. 
I have no anxiety to prove the identity of a robber and a 
bishop, but think there con be nothing so very improbable 
in the story, that a wild youth, even though educated at 
•'Christ ciiurcii college, Oxford," should have been a 
buccaneer in t!io West Indies, and then have returned, 
and, aAer a dubious rclormation of his morals, have at. 
tdined high cliurcli preferment, by his talents, his in- 
trigues, or by a fortunate patroivagc. ** * He is allowed 
to nave been a pleasant man ; this, however, was turned 
against him, by its being said, he gained more hearts 
than souls.* ** 



Mr. Mac Farlone having, in the preceding narrations, 
confined himself to a particular class of American buc- 
caoeors, we have prepared the following brief notices of 
Captain Bhckbeard and Kid, who were long the terror 
of the American colonists, and give them in place of 
somo fiimiliar and less exciting relations, which have 
been omitted. 

Mr, Watson, the annahst of Philadelphia, bears ample 
testimony that the legends of the pirates were of deep 
interest in the time of our forefathers; so much so, that 
the echo of their recitals, far as we arc removed fVom 
their effect*!, has not ceased to vibrato upon our ears. ITie 
annalist had not access to the " History of the Pirates,** 
from wliich we have drawn our information, but he has 
inserted some particulars relative to their appearance in 
tliis city and neighbourhood which deserve a place here. 
lie says — 



"^rs. Bulah Coatcs, (once Jacquct,) the grandmother 
of Samuel ("Joates, Ew|. now an aged citizen, told him 
that she Imd seen and sold goods to the celebrated Black- 
bcard, she then keeping a store in High street. No. 77, 
where Benihghove now owns and dwells — a little west 
of Second street He bought freely and paid well. She 
then knew it was him, and so did some others. But they 
were afraid to arrest him lest his crew, when they should 
hear of it, should avenge his cause, by some midnight 
t^ault Ho was too politic to bring his vessel or crew 
witliin immediate reach ; and at the same time was c^re. 
fbl to give no direct offence in any of the settlements 
where they wished to be regarded as visiters and pur- 
chasers, Ac 

" Blackboard was also seen at sea by the mother of the 
late Dr. Hugh Williamson of New York; she was then 
in her youth coming to this country, and their vessel was 
raptured by him. The very aged John Hutton, who died 
m Piiiladeiphia in 1792, well remembered to have seen 



Bkckboard at Barbadocs aflcr he had come in under the 
act of obhvion. Tliis was but shortly before he made his 
last cruise, and was killed in 171b. The present aged 
Benjamin Kite.has told me, that he Jiad seen iu his youth 
an old black man, nearly one hundred years of age, who 
had been one of Blackbeard*s pirates, by impressment 
He Jived many years with George Gray*s family, the 
brewer in Chestnut street, near to Third street The 
same Mr. Kito*s grandfather told him he well knew one 
Crane, a Swede, at the upper ferry on Schuylkill,- who 
used to go regularly in his boat to supply BlikGkbeard*s 
vessel at State Ishwd. He also said it was known that 
that freebooter used to visit an inn in High street, near 
to Second street, with his sword by liis side. There is a 
traditionary story, that Blackbeard and lib crew used to 
viiit and revel at Marcushook, at the hbuse of a Swedish 
woman, whom bo was accustomed to call Marcus, as an 
ubbreviation of Margaret 

^ How long Blackbeard exercised his piracies before 
tlio years 1717 and *18, which terminated hJM profligate 
career, I am not enabled to say, but in this time the MS. 
papers in the Logan coUoction make frecjuent mention of 
liiin and others, as in that hateful pursuit 

"In 1717, James Logan writes, saying, * We have 
been extremely pestered witli pirates who now swarm in 
America, and increase their numbers by almost every 
vessel they take — [coiupcUing tliem to enter by coercion 
or otherwise.] If speedy care be not taken they will be- 
come formidable, being now at least fifteen hundred 
strong. They have very particularly talked of visiting 
this place; many of them being well acquainted with it, 
and some bom m it, for tliey are generally all English, 
and therefore know that our government can make no 
defence.* 

** In October, 1718, James Logan again writes to Colo- 
nel Hunter, the governor of New York, by express, say- 
ing, * We are n<fw sending down a small vessel to seize 
tiiose rogues, if not strengthened firom sea. We are in 
manifest danger here, unless the king*s ships (which 
seem careless of the matter) take some notice of us; the^ 
probably think a proprietary government no part of their 
charge. It is possible, indeed, that the merchants of New 
York, some of them I mean, might not be displeaaed to 
hear we are all reduced to ashes. [Even so early it seems 
there were jealousies of trade!] Unless these pirates be 
deterred from coming up our rivers by the foar c^ men 
of war outside to block them in, there is nothing but 
what we may foar from them, for that unhappy pardon 
[the same Teach before embraced,] ha« given them a 
settled correspondence every where, and an opportunity 
[mark this] of lodging their friends where they please to 
come to their assistance; and nowhere in America, 
[mark this !] 1 believe, so much as in this town.* 

" Such was the picture of piracy which once distressed 
toid alarmed our forefathers, and shows in itself much of 
the cause of the numerous vague tales we still occasion- 
ally hear of Blackbeard and the pirates,** 

From a very scarce book now be.'bre us, entitled ** A 
General History of the Pyrates, from their first rise and 
settlement in the Island of Providence to the present 
lime, by Charles Johnson, 4th edition, London, 1726,** 
which was evidently prepared with constant reference to 
authentic documents, we havotcollocted the following 
particulars. 

BLACKBF.ARD. 

Edward Teach, better known by the name of Black- 
BKAjin, was bom in Bristol, England, and for a consider, 
able period was engaged in privateering from the Island 
of Jamaica. He acted as a private sailor till the year 
1716, when a Captain Homiffold, a noted pirate, raised 
him to the command of a sloop he l^d made prize o£ 
He continued in company with Hornigold until the latter 
Wbs captured. In the spring of 1717 mcgr sailed together 
from the Island of Providenoe for the American ookmies, 
and took in their way a vessel from Havana, which 
they plundered, and a sloop from Bermuda, from which 
they took only a fow gallons of wine, and dismissed her. 
They also captured a ship from Madeira, bound to South 
Carolina, from which they got considerable plunder. 

Ailcr cleaning their vessel on the coast of Virginia, 
they stalled for the West Indies, and on the voyage made 
prize of a large French Guineaman. After various cruises 
tliey were shipwrecked on the coast of North Carolina, 
when Teach, hearing of a proclamation by which all 
pirates who surrendered were to be pardoned, went with 
twenty of his men to the governor of that state, and re- 
ceived certificates of having compUcd with its terms. 



But it does not appear that tb^ submission wasfirom any 
reformation, but only to gain time to prepare for a re- 
newal of their deeds of iniquity. An opportunity soon 
presented, with a fair prospect of success. Teach having 
in the interim cultivated a good understanding with 
Charles Eden, the governor' a&ve mentiQiied. He had 
brought in, some time before, a merchantman, of which, 
sayc Johnson, Eikn contrived, to give him possession, 
through a packed yioe*admiralty eoort, held at Bath 
Town, though it waa notorious that he had never held a 
commission in his life, and that the vessel in questien be- 
longing to English merchanto hmd been taken in time of 
peace. Before Teach Miled he mtrried a girl of about 
sij(teeq, the governor performing the eeremony— this, it 
is said, made his fourteenth v/Sel What acts of piracy 
he committed on thia voyage we have no data for aaeer- 
taining. 

In June 1718, he steered his course for Bermuda* and 
met two or three English vessels, which he robbed of 
provisions, stores, and other necessaries. When near 
Bermuda, he fell in with two French ships; one of them 
was loaded with su^ and oocoa, apd the other in bal- 
lost; the latter he dismissed, with both crews on board ; 
the other he brought to North Carolina, where the 
governor and the pirates shared the plunder. Teach and 
his officers having made affidavit that they found their 
prize at sea, wimout a soul on board, the goveriior*0 
obedient court; condemned her — his excellency having 
sixty hogsheads of sugar for his dividend^ and his aecre- 
tary, Mr. Knight, one; the ooUeotor flu the province 
received twenty. 

But tliis afiair was not yet completed; the ship re- 
mained, and it was poesible. somebody might come into 
the river who would recognise her, and thus dkoorer 
their villany. Teacli, thinking it would be most prudent 
to destroy her, under pretence that she was in a leaky 
condition, and by sinking would destroy the entrance 
to tlie harbour, procured an order from the governor to 
set her on fire, which was accordingly done. She was 
burnt to the water*s edge, her hull sunk, and with it 
their fears of her ever rising in judgment against them 
disappeared, 

Blackbeard now entered os a petty course of piracy, 
infesting the whole colonial coast, but more particularly 
the waters of Virginia and the Delaware In November, 
1718| Governor Spotswood of Virginia ofibred a reward 
for Teach, dead or alive, of one hundred pounds ; for 
every other commander of a pirate sliip, forty pounds ; 
for inforior officers, from fifteen to twenty pounds; and 
for every private, ten pounds. 

On the i7th of the same month. Lieutenant Maynard 
sailed from Kicquetan, in James river, in search of 
Blackboard. On the 31st, in the evening, he came to the 
mouth of Ocracock inlet, where he got sight of the pirate. 
This expedition was managed with the greatest secrecy, 
the officer prudently stopping all boato and vessels he met 
with in the river, to prevent any intelligence reaching 
the outlaws. But, notwithstanding this caution. Black- 
beard had information of the design from Governor Eden, 
his secretary, Mr. Knight, having written him a letter, 
with the intcHrmation that he had sent him four of his 
men, who were all he could muster, reminding him to 
be on his guard. The pirate, having frequently before 
been folsely alarmed, paid little attention to the advice, 
nor was he fully aware of tlie expedition till he actually 
saw the sloops. He immediately put his vessel in a state 
of defonce. Having but about twenty-five men on board, 
he told them to sell their lives dearly, and then sat down 
to a drinking frolic with the master of a trading sloop, 
who it was suspected was rather too intimate with the 
pirate for his own credit. 

Lieutenant Maynard came to aachor in front of the 
inlet, but in the morning weighed, and sent his boats 
ahead of the sloops to sound. On eoming within gun- 
shot of the pirates, he received their fire, and hnistmg 
the king*8 colours, stood directly for the enemy, when 
Blackb^d cut his cable, and endeavoured to make a 
miming fight, keeping up a continued fire with his guns, 
which Maynard could only answer with small arms, the 
shallowness of the navigation precluding their carrying 
cannon. In a little time Teach*s sloop ran aground, but 
the lieutenants drawing more water he coma not come 
near him, and therefore anchored within gun-shot In 
order to lighten the vessel, so as to run him aboard, May. 
nard threw over all the ballast and water, weighed, and 
stood for the pirate. Blackbeard hailed him wim an oath, 
and demanded who they were and whence they came. 
The Lieutenant made answer, ** You see by our colours 
that we are no pirates.** Blackbcafd ordered him to send 
a boat aboard, that he might see who he was, but he 
was answered that they could not spare the boat, but 
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would come aboard with the sloop as soon as they could. 
The pirate took a glass of liquor, and drinking to his 
<^>ponent, swore be would neither give nor receive quar- 
ters; Maynard relied, he expected none, nor would he 
give any* 

By this time, Bbekbeard's vessel made an attempt to 
escape as the sloops were rowing towards him, and he 
fired a broadside, charged, says the historian, ** with all 
manner (k snail shots." The deck of Maynard*s vessel 
bdng mproteded, twenty of his men were either killed 
or wounded, but the crew still kept to thmr oars, deter- 
mined on capture; Fearing another broadside, the 
lieutenant ordered all the men below, ezoept the helms- 
man, who* with himself^ s^ely occupied the deck. The 
helmsman was ordered to lay dose, and the hands below 
had receiv<ed previous orders to be instantiy ready on a 
nven signsL When the two vessels came in ocntact, 
Teach's men threw case-bottks on board of Maynard's, 
filled with powder and small sbot, slu^ and pieces 
of lead or iron, with a lighted match m the mouth. 
Exploding on the deck, they would have done rreat 
ezeovtion, if the men had not been in safety in the noU. 
Bfauskbeard, seeing few or hone of the huids, told his 
men that they were all killed, except three or four, and 
proposed to jump aboard, and cirt them to pieces. No 
sooner said than done; under the smoke of one of the ex- 
ploded case-bottles,- he spraiig on deck, followed by four- 
teen men, who were not perceived by Maynard till the 
•DM^ had somewhat cleared ofi*. The signal being 
given, in a moment Uie two parties were enraged in 
deadly combat. Blackboard and the lieutenant nrmg the 
first shots at each other, by which the pirate received a 
wound. They than engageid at arms* length with swords, 
tiU the lieutenant's weapon unluckily broke, when, step- 
ping badL to cock a pirtol, Blackboard raised his cutlass, 
and was in the act of striking, when one of Maynard*s 
men gave him a terrible wound in the neck and throat, 
l|f aynard receiving only a small cut over his fingers. 

The parties were now closely and warmly engaged, the 
lieutenant and twelve men ag ainst Blackboard and fourteen, 
** tin the sea was tinctured with blood round the vesseL'^ 
Blackbeard received a shot in his body from Maynard*s 
pistol, but stin stood his ground, fighting with great fiuy, 
till he had received twenty-five wounds, five of them by 
shot At length, as he was cocking another pistcrf, hav- 
ing already fired several, he fell de^ on the deck. Eight 
Qthis men shared the same fate, and the others, much 
wounded, jumped overboard, and called out for quarters, 
, which was granted, though it was only prolonging their 
tives a few days. The second sloop under. Maynard*s 
ccmimand, which had been aground, now came up, and 
attacked the men in Blackb^d*s vessel who had not 
boarded, and came off equally victorious. 

Here was an end to the great terror of the cc^onies, 
and of a wretch, who, had he been employed in a good 
cause, might have passed for a hero. Lieutenant May- 
nard deserved great praise for his bravery in following 
siich\a desperado with very small vessels, whose draught 
would not admit of their carrying either ordinance or a 
Mfficient numerical force. 

When they got possession of die piratical vessel, they 
found a negro with a lighted match in the powder room, 
waiting for commands to blow aU up, which were to 
have been irivmif Maynard and his men should enter 
and seem lUcely to prove victorious ; the intention having 
been to destroy the conquerors with themselves, and fnm 
this they wm« only saved by the prudmit precaution of 
the commander in keeping his men in the hold^ till the 
pirates left their own vessel. The negro, when he found 
how things were going, could scarcely be persuaded from 
setting fire to th^ powder. 

The tieutenant caused Blackboard's head to be^severed 
from his body, and hanging it up at the boksprit head, 
sailed for Bath Town, to procure surgical aid for his 
wounded men. In ramma|ring the pirates' sloop, sev^eral 
letters were found which discovered their correspondence 
with Governor Eden's seoretary, of which the foUowinff 
is a copy, preserved in Williamson's History of North 
Carolma. 

** November 17, 1717. 

«My friend— 

•• If this finds you in the harbour, I would have 
you make the best of your way up as soon as possible 
your aifidrs will let you. I have something more to say 
to you than at present I can write. The bearer will tell 
you the end of our Indian war, and Ganet can tdl you in 
part what I have to say to you, so refer you in some 
measure to liim. 

" I rea% think those three men are heartihr sorry at 
their difference wiA you, and will be very wining to ask 
your pardon. If I may advise, be firiends again ; ite bet- 



ter so than fiilling out among yourselves. I expect the 
governor this night or to-morrow, who I beUeve would 
be likewise glad to see you before you go. 1 have not 
time to add, save my ncarty respects to you, and am 
your real friend, 

" T. KNIGHt." 

Some traders in New York were also implicated by 
the letters found on board. 

'When the lieutenant came to Bath Town, he seized 
the governor's store-house, and his sixty hogsheads of 
sugar, as wdl as honest Mr. Knight's. The latter did 
not long survive this discovery ; being apprehensive he 
might b>B called to account, he became ill with Mghi, 
and died in a few days. 

After the wounded men had recovered, the lieutenant 
sailed back to James river, with Blackbeard's head still 
at the boltsprit head, having on board fifteen prisoners, 
thirteen of whom were afterwards hanged. It appearing 
on trial that one of them, Samuel Odell, was taken out of 
the trading- sloop only the night before the engagement, 
he was pardoned. Odell had no less than seventy wounds 
in various parte of the body, notwithstanding which he 
lived and was cured of them all. The other person who 
escaped the gallows was named Israel Hands. He hap- 
pened not to have been in the fight, but was taken after- 
wards ashore, at Bath Town, having been some time 
beforer disabled by Blackbeard in the following manner. 
One night, when drinking in his cabin with Hands, the 
I»lot, and another individual, Kackbeard, without any 
provocation, privately drew out a small pair of pistols, 
and, blowing out the candle, discharged them at hu com- 
pany. Hamls was shot through the knee^ and huncd for 
life ; the other pistol did no execution. Blackbeard being 
asked the meaning of this, coolly answered with an 
oath, that if he did not now and tnen kill one of them, 
they would forget who ho was. Hands^ being taken, was 
tried and condemned, but pleaded his majesty's pardon, 
and by some juggling escaped with his life. 

Teach owed his nickname of Blackbeard to the extra- 
ordinary quantity of hair with which his head and fece 
were cov^ed. His beard was of a jet black, in fuU keep- 
ing with his black or bloody fiag, and suffered to grow 
to an extravagant length. It came entirely up to his 
eyes, and he was in the habit of twisting it with ribbons 
into small tails, and turning them up about his ears. In 
time of action he wore a uing over bis shoulders, with 
three brace of pistols, hanging in holsters; and still fiir- 
ther to render his horrible countenance terrific, he stuck 
lighted matchra under his hat, which appearing on each 
side of his fiice, his eyes naturally looking fierce and 
wild, made him appear altogether like a demon. His dis- 
position corresponded to his appearance, a more reckless 
wreteh having rareljp' graced the annals of piracy. He 
appeared desirous to impress his followers with the belief 
that he was a devil incarnate. On one occasion, when 
intoxicated, he proposed to his followers to make a little 
hell of their own, and see how long it could be borne. 
Accordingly, three or four of them descended to the 
hdd, and closing up all the hatches, filled several pots 
with brimstone, and then 'set it on fire. They bore the 
effluvia as long as possible, but being nearly suffocated 
two of the men caUed out for air, and after some time 
their commander opened the hatches, not a little pleased 
that he had held out tiie longest. Sitting up with his 
comrades the night previous to his death, one of them 
asked him, in case be was killed, whether his wife knew 
where he had buried his money. He answered, that 
" nobody but himself and old Nick knew where it was." 
An idea long prevailed, and still exists, for a!ught we 
know, in various parte of the neighbouring stetes, that 
Blackbeard had deposited pote of money in various se- 
cure places. The writer has met with more than one 
instance of positive belief in these idle stories, and his 
friend, Mr. Watson, in his very amusing book, says — 

** The conceit was, that sometimes they killed a pri- 
soner, and interred him with it, to make his ghost keep 
his vigils there as a guard * walking his weary round.' 
Hence it was not rare to hear of persons having seen a 
shpook or ^lost, or of having dreamed of it a plurality 
of times; thus creating a sufficient incentive to dig on 
the spot 

*' Dream after dream ennicv; 
And still tlMy dream that they ihall aiill«ucreed, 
And itill are disappointed !" 

•• Colonel Thomas Forrest, who died in 1828, at the 
age of 83, had been in his early days a youtli of mucli 
frolic and fim, always well disposed to give time and ap- 
plication to forward a joke. He found much to amuse 
himself in the credulity of some of the German families. 
I have heard him relate some of Ills anecdotes of tlie 



prcstigeous kind with much humour. When he im 
about twenty-one years of age, a tailor who was ma. 
suring him for a suit of clothes happened to say, 'N97, 
Thomas, if you and I could only find some of the ukext 
of the sea-robbers, (the pirates,) we might dmc qr 
coach for Hfo f The sincerity and simplicity with wlad 
he uttered this, caught the attention of young Fomit, 
and when he went home he began to devise some KbcK 
to be amused with his credulity and superstition. Tbat 
was a prevailing belief that the pirates had hidden mas; 
sums of money and much of treasure about the bonis of 
the Delaware. Forrest got an old parchment, on vhidi 
he wrote the dying testimony of one John Hcndrieb, 
executed at Tybum for piracy, in which he stated he hd 
deposited a chest and a pot of money at Cooper's Pcint, 
in the Jerseys. This parchment he smoked, and nve ti 
it the appearance of antiquity ; calling on his Genm 
tailor, told him he had found it among his father*iinpe!T, 
who got it in England from the prisoner whom he visiteii 
in prison. This he showed to tlie tailor as a pnooa 
paper, which he could by no means 4end outof htsbutk 
This operated the desired effect 

" Soon after, the tailor called on Forrest with one Aa 
bruster, a printer, who he introduced as capable of 'jvot 
ing any spirit out of hell,* by his knowledge of thebliti 
art He asked to sec the parchment; he was deligiifc^ 
with it, and confidently said he could conjure HoMbidi 
to give up the money. A time was appointed ia meet a 
an upper room of a public house in Philadelphia, b; 
night, and the innkeeper was let into the secret br JFor- 
rest By the ni^t appointed, they had prepared by 1 
closet a communication with a room above their nt^ 
room, so as to lower down by a puBey the invoked^ 
who was represented by a young man entirely seved^ 
in a close white dress, on which were painted Uack-rrd 
sockets, mouth, and bare ribs witli dashes of bhck k. 
tween them, the outside and inside of the legs and tlii^ 
blacked, so as to make white bones conspicnoos. Ahai 
twelve persons met in all, sealed around a taUc A» 
bruster shuffled and read out cards, on which were is- 
scribed the names of saints, tcOing them he shonUhnif 
Hendricks to encompass the table, visible or inTisifaie k 
could not tell. At the words, John Hendricks ' (k m* 
Jluchler cum htrauB^ the pulley was heard to reel, fe 
closet door to fly open, and J(^n Hendricks, with gbtfdj 
appearance, to stand forth. The whole were diamTT^ 
and fled, save Forrest tlie brave. After this, Ambnutft, 
on whom they all depended, declared that he had by 
spells got permission to take up the money. A dij va 
therefore appointed to visit the Jersey shore, and to £; 
there by night The parchment said it lay between tfo 
great stones. Forrest, therefore, prepared two black ma, 
to be entirely naked, except white petlicoat.brcecia: 
and these were to jump each on the stone whencTcr thr; 
came to the pot, which had been previously pot tiKtr- 
These frightened off the company fi)r a little. Wla 
they next essayed, they were assailed by cats, tied tn 
and two, to whose tails were spiral papers of gmpov^ 
which illuminated and whizzed, while the cats whavH 
The pot was at length got up, and brought in poi 
triumph to Philadelphia wharf: but oh, ad dis^' 
while helping it out of the boat, Forrest, who maotf^ 
it, and was Landing it up to the tailor, trod apaa tix 
gunnel and filled the boat, and, holding on to the p^ 
dragged the tailor into the river — it was lost! For jon 
afterwards, they reproached Forrest for that loss, an<l *• 
dared he had got the chest by himself, and was essM 
thereby. He fiivoured the conceit, until at hA the? 
actually sued him on a writ of treasure trove; but ^ 
lawyer was persuaded to give it up as idle. Some yean 
afterwards, Mr. Forrest wrote a very humouroM pl«Ji 
(which I have seen printed, and a copy of it is now « 
the Philadelphia AtheniEum,) which contaiaed bbJJ 
incidenta of this kind of superstition. It gaw «» 
offence to the parties represented, that it couW w*^ 
exhibited on the stage. I remember some lines in it. » 
it had much of broken £nghah and German-Eopw 
verses, to wit : 

<( My dearest wife, in all my lifo, 
Icb neber was so frigbtcn'd, 
])e spirit come and I did run 
*Twas joate Hke tandnr mlt HflKeniBf/ 

••Several aged persons have occasionally |Jointai«|J 
to mo the places where persons to their knowkdgei n» 
dug for pirates' money. The small hill once on the wnD 
side of Coates street, near to Front street, was wdl^ 
mcrabered by John Brown as having been nocD flj 
Colonel A. / Morris, now in his ninetieth l^^J^ 
me, that in his early days very much was *"^ j ^J 
board and Uie pirates, both by young and old. i*^ 
were, frequently current that this and that pcrsai 
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The pirates wexe most of them out in search of previ 
so tliat according to the best information Kid could ob- 
tain, there were none of th^ir vessels about the island. 
After watering and taking in provisions Kid steered far 
the coast of Malabar, and made an unsuccessful cruise. 
It does not appear that, up to this period, he liad any de- 
sign of turning buccaneer himself, for on the last named 
voyage he fell m with several India ships, richly laden, 
to which ho offered no violence, though his crew was 
numerous enough to have captured the whole ; he soon, 
howaver, began to open his views to the men, by inform- 
ing them that the Mocha fleet, which was to set sail . 
shortly, would make their fortunes. Finding that none 
of them made any objection, he ordered a b^t avtt, weU 
manned, to go on the coast to make discoveries, com- 
manding them to take a prisoner and bring him aboard, 
or procure intelligence by any other method. The boat 
returned in a few days, twinging him word that they saw 
fourteen or fiileen sm^ ready to sail, some with DuUh 
and others with Moonsh flags. 

Kid must have determii^ to turn pirate in oonse- 
quence of his disappointments and apprehensions lest his 
owners, on discovering his want of success, should did- 
miss him. Whatever his motives might have been, he 
soon fell in with the fleet, and firing into a Moorish ship 
the others bore down upon him, and obliged him to sheer 
off; but, having oommenoed hostilities, he soon captured 
a small vessel, belonging to Moorish merchants, the mas- 
ter of which was an Englishman, named Parker ; Kid 
forced him and a Portoguese, the only Europeans on 
board, to join his crew, the first for pik)t, and the other 
as interpreter. He also xiaed, the men very cruelly, 
causing them to be hoisted up by their arms, and drubbed 
with a cutlass, in order to make them confess where their 
money was concealed, but as tl<ey had neither gold nor 
silver on board, he took notMng from the vessel but a 
little coffee and pepper.' 

The news of this piracy soon ^read, and a Portu|rue8e 
man-of-war was sent out in search of the new pirate ; 
meeting with Kid, a savage battle was fought, in which 
both ships were more or less injured, and our hero, find- 
ing the enemy too strong for him to entertain the hope 
of coming off conqueror, hoisted sail and made off. 

Meeting with better success soon after, Kid was seized 
with a fit of penitence, ent^taimng fears that his con- 
duct would eventually bring him to the gallows ; after 
overhauling a Dutch ship without oomDiiUing any vio- 
lence, his crew mutinied, and the dispute end^ with hi* 
laying one of his men dead at his feet. His conscience 
does not appear to have troubled him long. Coasting 
akmff Malabar, he met a great number of boats, all of 
which he plundered, as well as a Portuguese ship, of 
which he kept possession a week, and having extracted 
some oases of India goods, thirty jam of butter, with 
some wax, iron, and a himdred bags of rice, he let hM go. 

Landing on one of the Malabar islands for wood uid 
water, his cooper was murdered by the natives, upon 
which Kid burnt and pillaged several of their houses. 
Having captured one of the islanders, he kung him to a 
tree, and commanded one of his men to shoot him ; aAer 
which, putting to sea, he captured a Moorish ship of 400 
tons, richly laden. The share of each man, aAer the 
cargo was sold, anu>unied to two hundred pounds, and 
KicTs to eight thousand, sterling. Putting some of his 
men on board his prize, the two set sail for Madagascar, 
where he fraternised with some noted pirates, 8U|^ilving 
them with such articles as th^ stood in need o£ Fin£ 
ing his.galley no kmger sea-worth^, he transferred his 
quarters to the reoenUy captured ship, the ** Queda Bier- 
chant," and was soon nlaoed in a situation of groat di»- 
tress by tlu>desQrtioB of the principai^pafft of hisoteWy who 
either absconded on shote or joined other oaptaina; about 
forty only remaining with him. Touchinpf at Amboyna, 
he was informed that the news of his piraeies had reached 



heard of some of his discovered treasure. Personit in the 
city V^^ named as having profitod by his depredations. 
But lie thought those things were not true. 

** As late as the year 1792, the shipcarpenters formed 
a party to dig for pirates* money on the Cohocksinc 
creek, northwest of the causeway, under a large tree. 
They got Brightened off. And it came out afterwords, 
that a waggish neighbour had enacted diabului to their 
discomfiture." 

Smith, the historian of New York, remarks — ^ It is 
certain, that the pirates were frequently in the Sound, 
and supplied with provisions by the inhabitants of Long 
Island, who, for many years afterwards, were so in- 
fatuated with a notion that the pirates buried great 
quantities of money along the coast, that there is scarcclv 
a pomt of land, or an island, without the marks of their 
nuri Baeri fumes. Some credulous people have ruined 
themselves by these researches, and propagated a thou- 
sand idle fames, current to this day, among our country 
farmers." To prove the fallacy of'^these stories no argu- 
ment is necessary; Williamson states that Blackboard's 
treasures, which vulgar credulity, prone to believe a 
wonderful story, had passed to his account, were of no 
use to himself at least. The man who is said and be- 
licvcd to have buried pots or chests of money, in every 
deep creek along oar ooasts, had not the means of sup- 
portijig himself on shore when he loft off cruising." 

Johnson has one more anecdote of this famous 6*66- 
bootcr, with which he closes his annals of Ci^iiain Teach. 
T^ose of his crew who were taken alive, told a story in 
which they placed implicit reliance^ — that when out upon 
a cruise,' they discovered there was one man on board 
moro than their complemcntf He was seen Ibr several 
days among them — s<Huetimes upon deck, and sometimes 
below — but was entirely unknown to any of the hands, 
and disappeared suddenly, without any one*s knowledge. 
This individual these superstitious and ignorant wretches 
firmly believed was the devil! 
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CAPTAIN KIR 

Captain Kid^s piracies are of an eorfier date than 
mackbeard*s, and, being carried on at a greater distance 
from our shores, excited less attention among the mass 
of the people. Fr<»n Johnson's history, and other sources 
the foUowing fiuits have been collected. 

It appears, that before the E2arl of BeUamont sailed to 
tako oominand as governor of the provinces of Massachu- 
setts Bay and New Hampshire, in 1698, he became ac- 
quainted with Robert Livingston, Esq. the ancestor of 
the present Livingstons of New York, who was then in 
England, {MToeccuting his own affairs before the Cocmcil. 
The earl took occasion to mention to Mr. Livingston the 
scandal which attached to the province on account of the 
pirates. TJic latter confessed the reports in ciroulatioa 
were well ibunded, and introduced the earl to Captain 
Kid, whom he recommended as a man of integrity and 
courage, wdB acquainted with the pirates and taeir rea- 
dezvons, an<l who would undertake to apprehend them, if 
the king would employ a good sailing nrigate of thirty 
guns an^ oxie hundred and fiffy men. Belhwient laid the 
proposal before the king, who consulted the admiralty 
upon the subject; this project was, however, dropped, 
and Mr. L«ivmgston then proposed a private adventure 
against the pirates, ofiferinf to be conoemed with Kid to 
the amount of one fifth of the cost of outfit, and to be 
himself responsible for Kid*s fiuthfiil executioi^ of the 
commission* The king then gave his approval to the 
plan, and reserved to himself a tenth shaxe^ to show that 
he was concerned in the entorprise. Lord ChanceUor 
Somers, and others of high standing, joined in, the 
sohemc, li^recing to make up a sum of six thousand 
poundis leaving the management of the whole aflSuc to 
Lord Bcllamont, wlio gave orders to Kid to pursue hia 
comiaission, which was in the usual fornw 

Kid sailed from Plymouth for New York, in April, 
1696, bearing also a commission, te*justiiy him in taking 
French merchamt ships;. King William being then at 
war with that nation. Hb vessel, the Adventure GaUsy, 
carried thirty guns and eiglity mfip; o^ the voyage they 
captured a rrench **BaiuLer," and, amving ai New 
York, Kid advertised for more men, offering every one 
who joined a share of what should be taken^ Ihm eemn 
pany was tJius increased to ono hundred and fifty mcta, 
with which crow he sailed, first for Madeira^ wftiere he 
took in wine and other articles, aed prooeedbsd to^Bona- 



Engknd, and that he was there declared a pi^at^ a mo- f^^ ^"^^ ^ secretary, previously quoted, and other oom* 



some of the ships he had taken, would hush up the af&ir, 
while his booty would gain hhn new friends, he sailed 
directly for New York, where he no sooner landed, than 
the whole company was arrested by Lord B.*s orders, 
together with their papers and effects. At first they were 
admitted to bail, but were afterwards put in strict con* 
finement, and finally sent to England for triaL 

At an admiral^ sessions, held at the Old Bailey in 
1701, Captain Kid, Nichobs Churchill, James Howe, 
Robert Lumley, William Jenkinsi, Gabriel Loff^ Hugh 
Parrot, Richard Barlioome, Abel Owens, and Darby 
Mullins, wore arraigned for piracy and robbery on the 
high seas, and all found guilty, except three, Lumley, 
Jenkins^ and Barlicome, who, proving themselves under 
indentures to some officers of the ship^ were acquitted. 
The others had availed themselves of the pardon and 
surrendered. 

Kid was also tried for murder and found guilty, though 
he plead his own innocence and the viUany of his men, 
declaring that be went out in a laudable employment ; 
that the men often mutinied, and did as they pleased ; 
that he was threatened to be shot in his cabin, and that 
ninety.five left him at one time, and set fiore to his boat, 
so that he was prevented fi'om bringing his rinp home, 
or the prises he took, to have them regularly ceooemned. 
He called a witness to prove his good character and bra- 
very, but the evidence against khn betag full and par- 
ticular, about a week afterwards he and his eompamone 
were executed at Execution Deck, and afterwards hvmg 
up in chains at some distance fttMn each other, where 
their boi^ea were exposed fer many years. 

Mr. Watson has preserved the •« Ballad of Captain 
Kid, a great rarity m the present day, although the 
pensive tones are still known to some.** As a curiosity 
m its way we here insert it; the tune was the same as 
that of the eocentric song, **Farewdl, ye blooming 
youth,'* &c 

My iMme was Captain Kid, 
When I saiTd, when I saU'd, 
My name was Captain Kid, 
And so wickedly I did, 
God*s laws I did forbid. 
When I saa*d, when I saU'd. 

I roam'd firom sound to sound. 
And many a ship I fbund, 
And them I sunk or bum*d. 
When I sail*d, when I sail*d. 

I murdered William Moove,. 
And laid him in his gore, 
Not many leagues Stom shore. 
When I saird, when I sail*d. 

Farewell to young and old. 
All jolly seamen Bold ; 
You're welcome to my gold. 
For I must die, I must cue. 

* 

Farewell to Lannen townv 
The pretty giris all round ; 
No pardon can be found. 
And I must die, I AMtel die. 

Farewell, for I must die. 
Then to eternity, 
In hideous misery, 
I must lie, I must lie. 



The foregoing abridgements of the lives of two eele* 
Irated sea roversyhavebeMi rendered as short ae pses iM p t 
In the appendix to hfs 4tfa edition, Johnson expresses some 
doubt as to the culpability of Governor Eden, but tl|e let- 



tion havmg been made in the Hoase of Commons to 



enquire into the conduct of the parties who had fitted character whiofi will not easily be efRiced. As this is a 



out tlie expedition, and even for their expuilnon fioM 
^eir places; this bowovejD was rejected bgr a hurge ma- 
jority. Some of them were afterwards impeaehed, bat 
•eqmtted, and Lord BeUamont published a pamphlet jus* 
tifying himself from the aspersioas east upon in* eharae- 
ter. A proclamation had been poUisbed, oflering the 
king*s ficee pardon to all suoh pirates as should surrewfer 
Uicmselves before the last day of April, 1699 ; in this, 
however, Avery and Kid were excepted by name. 

When Kid left Amho^pai^ he oouldliave hnowB neddng 
t}f this ftxception, or he> would not have been soinfatnated 



vista, to procure salt He now bent his course to Mada> 

oraecar, the known rendezvous of pirates, where he arrived fHelving upon hia interast with iiOffd BeUamont, and be- 
ia Febpeary, 1»7. ' 1 .^ „?r^.,-x _ t^^— . , . ,. . . ., 



Wtt^dsgraded, in.l6dl, for harbe«ing pirete% and tte 
I lIcnpglbM a-FreacHpass or two 1m had fbuaA on bqird;Ubtfit^^ 



boradng oircunnlanoeB, have left a suepieion upon his 



curious piece of colonial history but rarely referred tO| 
we may add, that Dr. WiUianMoa, author of the Uistoiy 
of Seoth 0«ndi9ft» appears to give fbtt meUt to tibe Mory, 
staling, that ^ Edto*8 adnrinistration was chequered by 
trouble, and clouded by disgrace, that he might and 
shoold have prevented— Hia oonduet,^* he oqn tin «s s » 
** wh0B viewiad iar the most fttvooiaMe ligilt^ was verf 



imprudent, although his guilt was not fully established.** 
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before the appointment of Lord Bellamont, was also 
stained with the same reproach, haying been strongly 
suspected of confederating with Kid and his associates. 
When that pirate vras secured, it was discovered that 
Nicoll, a member of the governor's council, had received 
bribes for granting protections to pirate? who freqpented 
the Sound. Lord BeIlamont*s council advised that 
Flet4ihqr should be sent to England, to be tried for 
piracy; and that Nicoll should be tried in the colony, 
but, according to Smith's History of New York, their 
advice was never carried into execution, inrobably owing 
to a want of evidence against the parties. 



CHINESE PIRATES. 

The celestial empire, spite of the boasted wisdom of its 
government, and the virtue and order that have been 
supposed to reign there for so -roan^ centuries, is no 
more free from robbers than countries of less ancient 
date and inferior pretension. On the contrary, if we ex- 
4^pt India, no part of the world has, in our time, wit- 
nessed such formidable and numerous associations of 
freebooters. These Chinese robbers were pirates, and I 
am disposed to ^ve a sketch of them and their adven- 
tures, as a striking ptndant to the preceding chapter on 
the Buccaneers of America; and this, because I am 
not only in possession of a most curious account of 
the suppressiim or pacification of the rovers, translated 
from the original Chinese, but of a corroboration written 
by an Enffluhman, who was so unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands, and to see his comrades (Elnglish sailors) 
obliged to take part in their marauding and murderous 
expeditions. 

For the translation of Yuen TsttU '* History of the 
Pirates who infbsted the China Sea from 1807 to 1810," 
we are indebted to that excellent institution, the Oriental 
Translation Fund, and to the labours of the distinguished 
Orientalist, Mr. Charles Fried Neumann ; and for the 
Narrative (first published in WiIkinson*s Travels to Chi- 
na) of his captivity and treatment amongst the Ladrones, 
(pirates,) to Richard Glasspoole, E!sq. of the Hon. fiast 
India Company's service, a gentleman who is still living. 
I shall make out my account of the Chinese pirates from 
either of these two authorities. 

The Ladrones, as they were christened by the Portu- 
gese of Macao, were originally a disafi^ted set of 
Chinese, that revolted against the oppression of the Man- 
darines. The first scene of their depredations was the 
western coast, about Cochin-china, where they began by 
attacking small trading vessels in row boats, carrying 
from thirty to forty men each. TTiey continued this 
system of piracy, and thrived and increased in numbers 
under it for several years. At length the fame of their 
successes, and the oppression and horrid poverty and 
want that many of the lower order of Chinese laboured 
under, had the eflfect of augmenting their bands with 
astonishing rapidity. Fishermen and other destitute 
classes flocked by hundreds to their standard, and their 
audacity growing with their numbers, they not merely 
swept the coast, but blockaded all the principal rivers, 
and attacked and took several large government war 
junks, mounting from ten to fiflcen guns each. 

These junks being added to their shoals of boats, the 
pirates formed a tremendous fleet, which was always 
along shore, so that no small vessel could safely trade on 
the eoast When they lacked prey on the sea, they laid 
the land under tribute. They were at first accustomed 
to go on shore and attack the maritime villages, but be- 
coming bolder, they, Hke the buccaneers, made Xonte in- 
land journeys, and surprised and plundered even krge 
townst. 

An energetic attempt made by the Chinese government 
to destroy them, only increased their strength ; for in 
their very first rencounter with the pirates, twenty-eight 
of the imperial junks struck, and the remaining twelve 
sovied themselves by a precipitate retreat 

The captured junks, fully equipped for war, were a 
great acquisition to the robbers, whose nombers now in^ 
creased more jrapidly than ever. They were in their 
plenitude of power m the year 1809, when Mr. Glass- 
pdole had the misfortuiM to iUl into their hands, at which 
time, that gjentlenm supfMsed their foree to consist of 
70,000 men, navigating eight hundred large vessels, and 
one thousand small ones, includln|r row boats. They 
were divided into six large' squadrons, under different 
fl^pB >-4he red, the yeUow, the green, the blue, the black, 
BAdthewhite. •*Tbwe waftps^ftbe ooeaii,«^aitbeChi. 



nese liistorian pertinently calls them, were further dis- 
tinguished by the names of their respective commanders. 
Of these commanders a certain Ching-yih had been the 
most distinguished by his valour and conduct By dc 
grees Cliing obtained almost a supremacy of command 
over the whole united fleet; and so confident was this 
robber in his strengtli and daily augmenting means, that 
he aspired to the dignity of a great poUtiod character, 
aj^ went so far as openly to declare his p&triotic inten- 
tion of hurling the present Tartar family from the throne 
of China, and of restoring tlie ancient native Chinese 
djmasty. 

But unfortunately for this ambitious pirate, ** it hap- 
pened that on the seventeenth day of the tenth moon, in 
the jrear of Kea^King," he perished in a heavy gale, and 
instead of placing a sovereign on the Chinese throne, he 

I and his lofty aspirations were buried in the sea of China. 
And now comes the most remarkable passage in the his- 
tory of these pirates— remarkable with any class of men, 
but doubly so among the Chinese, who entertain more 
than the general oriental opinion of the inferiority, or 
nothingness, of the fiiir sex. 

'On the, death of Ching-yih^ his legitimate wife had 
sufficient influence over we freebooters to induce them 
to recognise her authority in the place of her deceased 
husband's; and she appointed one Paou as her lieutenant 
and prime minister, and provided that she should be con- 
sidered the mistress or the commander in chief of tJie 
united squadrons. 

This Pacn had been a poor fisher boy, picked up with 
his fether at sea, while fishing, by Ching-yiky whose Pood 
will and favour he had the fortune to captivate, and by 
whom, before that pirate's death, he had been made a 
headman or captain. The grave Chinese historian does 
not descend into such domestic particulars, but we may 
presume, firom her appointing him to be her lieutenant, 
that Paou had been ^uolly successful in securing the 
good graces of Mi$ire§8 Cfungy as the worthy translator 
somewhat irreverently styles our Chinese heroine. 

Instead of declining under the rule of a woman, the 
pirates become more enterprising than ever. Ching*8 
widow was clover as well as brave, and so was her lieu- 
tenant Paou. Between them they drew up a code ef 
laws for the better rearulation of their freebooters. 

That the pirates might never feel the want of provi- 
sions and other suppl^ it was ordered- by Ching^yib's 
widow, that every thing should be done to gain the com- 
mon country people to their interest Wine, rice, and 
all other goods were to be paid for, as the villagers de- 
livered them : capital pumshment was pronounced on 
every pirate who should take any thing of this kind by 
force, or without paying for it And not only were 
these laws well calculated for their object, but the she 
commander in chief and her lieutenant Paou were vigi- 
lant in seeing them observed, and strict in every trans- 
action. 

By these means an admirable discipline was main- 
tained on board the ships, and t{ie peasantry on shore 
never let the pirates want for gunpowder, provisions, or 
any other necessary. On a piratical expedition, cither to 
advance or to retreat without orders, was a capital offence. 

Under these philosophical institutions, and the guidance 
of a woman, the robbers continued to scour the China sea, 
plundering every vessel they came near ; but it is to be 
remarked, in their delicate pliraseology, the robbing of a 
ship*s cargo was not called by any such vulgar term — it 
was merofy styled ^ a transhipping of goods.** 

After some reverses the tarnished laurels of the 
piimtes were however brightened; for when INraen- 
mow-Sun went to attack them in the bay of Kwangchow, 
the widow of Ofaing-yih, remaining quiet with part of 
her ships, sent hier l^ld lieutenant Paou to make an attack 
on the front of the admiral's line. When the fight was 
well begun, the rest of the pirate*s ships, that had been 
^inff jpcrdta, came upon the admiral*s rear, and pre- 
sently surrounded him. "Then," saith the historian, 
** our squadron was scattered, thrown into disorder, and 
consequently cut to pieces : there was a noise which rent 
the sky; every man fought in his own defence, and 
scarcely a hundred remained together. The squad- 
ron of the wife of Ching-yih overpowered us fay num- 
bers ; our commander was not able to protect his lines, 
they were broken, and wo lost fourteen ships.** 

The next fight befaig veiy characteristically described, 
must be given entire in the words cff our Chinese his- 
torian. 

** Our men of wlu* escorting some merchant ships, in 
the fourth moon of the same year, happened to meet the 
pirate chief nicknamed, *The jewel of all the crew,' 
cruising at sea. The traders became exceedmgly fright, 
encd, b«t car commander said: 'This not being the 



flag of the widow Cbing-vih, we are a match ibr iIkq; 
therefore we will attack and conquer them.* Then' 
ensued a battle ; they attacked each other ivith guy 
and stones, and many people were killed and touimW. 
The fighting ceased towards the evening, and bcpn 
again next morning. The pirates and the men of 
war were very close to each other, and they bcaitni 
mutually about their strength and valour. It vsi i 
very hard figlit; tlie sound of cannon, and the cries of 
the combatants, were heard some le* distasL IIk 
traders remained at some distance ; they saw the pintft 
mixing gunpowder in their' beverage^ — they looked in. 
stantly red about the fece and the eyes, and then fooghl 
desperately. This fighting continued three dan tai 
nights incessantly ; at last, becoming tired on both nb, 
they separated.** 

To understand this inglorious bnlletiii, the reader mmt 
remember that many ot the combatants only handM 
bows and arrows, and pelted stones, and that (liiooe 
powder and guns are both exceedingly bad. TIte Ulki 
of the conclusion does somewhat remind one of ike 
Irishman's despatch during the American wir— *h 
was a bloody battle while it lasted ; and the sergeant of 
marines lost his cartouche-box.** 

The pirates continuing their depredations, phmdcfd 
and burned a number oftowns and villages on the coast, 
and carried off a number of prisoners of both wtva. 
From one place alone, they earned off fifly -three woaun. 
At length they separated : Mistress Ching phmderiikg 
in one place ; raou, in another ; O-po-tae, in another, &t 

It was at this time that Mr. Glasspoole had the ill for- 
tune to fell into their power. This gentleman, then u 
oflkrer in the East India Company *s ship the Marqaisof 
Ely, which was anchored under an island aboat twdi? 
miles from Macao, was ordered to proceed to the ktier 
place with a boat to procure a. pilot He left the ifaipa 
one of the cutters, with seven British seamen well anad, 
on the 17th September 1809. He reached Macati 
safety, and having finished his business there and procot^ 
a pilot, returned towards the ship the following (hj. 
But, unfortunately, the ship had weighed anchor inl 
was under sail, and in consequence of squally weatha, 
accompanied with thick fogs, the boat could not rack 
her, and Mr. Glasspoole and his men and the piks 
were left at sea, in an open boat ** Our situation,** ayi 
that gentleman, ^ was truly distressing — night ckep^ 
fast, with a threatening appearance, blowing fieah, wiik 
hard rain and a heavy sea ; our boat venr Imy, wilitoul 
a compass, anchor, or provisions, and <nifHng &at oo i 
lee-shore, surrounded with dangerous rocks, and inhabitd 
by the meet barbarous pirates.** 

After suffering dreadfully for three whole day^ lb. 
Glasspoole, by thd adrice of the pilot, made for a narrov 
channel, where he presently discovered three large botti 
at anchor, which, on seeing the English boat, weiglicd 
and made sail towards it The pilot told Mr. Glasspicit 
they were Ladrones, and that if^they captured the brat, 
they wotdd certainly put them all to de^ ! After mr- 
ing trediendously for six hours they escaped these boaU, 
but on the iidlowing morning felling in with a kr^e 
fleet of the pirates, which the ESnglish mistook for fio' 
ing boats, they were captured. 

" About twenty savage looking viHains,** saya Mr. 
Glasspoole, ** who were stowed at the bottom of a boali 
leaped on board us. They were arm(^ with a short 
sword in either hand, one of in^ich they laid upon oar 
necks, and pointed the other toour breasts, kcepinf tlrir 
eyes fixed on their officer, waiting his signal to eat or 
desist Seeing we were incapabTe of muhig any r^ 
sistanoe, the ^cer sheathed hb sword, and the dkn 
immediately followed his examj^ lliey then ^nf^ 
us into their boat, and carried us on board one of tbcir 
junks, with the moat savage demonstrations of ioTi ^ 
as we supposed, to torture and put us to a cnxi deail^*' 
When on boar4 the junk they rifled the English ba 
and brouffht heavy chains to <main them to the deck. 

** At this time a boat came, and took me, with okw 
my men and the interpreter, on board the chkTs Tend. 
I was then taken before the chief. He was seated <« 
deck, in a large chair, dressed in purple silk, inA a 
black turban on. He appeared to be about thirty ran 
of age, a stout commanding looking man. He tow"^ 
by the ooat, and drew me 3oee to mm; then qoe^itwd 
the interpreter very strictly, asking him who we vtre, 
and what was our business in that part of the coontry- 1 
told him to say we wei^ Englishmen In distress, bariaf 
been four days at sea wHhoiut provisions. Thia ^"^^ 
not credit, bqt said we were bad men ; and that he woon 



« Le, a Chiii(>se mile. *« I compnta/* nya JBd, " IrecT *« 
miles to be about two and a talf Englbb.** 
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put US all to death ; and then ordered some men to put 
the interpreter to the torture until be confessed the truth. 
Upon this occasion, a Ladrone, who had been onee to 
Bngland and spoke a few words of En^ish, came to the 
2bief, and told him we were really Elngushmen, and that 
wc had plenty of money, adding that the buttons on my 
3oat were gold. The (micf then oidered us some coarse 
>rown rice, of which we made a tolerable meal, having 
^ten nothing for nearly four days, except a few green 
>ranges. During our repast, a number of La^rones 
crowded round us, examining our clothes and hair, and 
a^ivinff us every possible annoyance. Several of them 
t>rongnt swords, and laid them on our necks, making 
ligns that they wonld soon take us on shore, and cut us 
m pieces, which I am sorr^ to say was the &te of some 
lundreds during my captivity. I was now summoned 
i>efbre the chief, who had been conversing with the in- 
lerpreter ; he said I must write to my captain, and tell 
bim, if he did not send an hundred thousand dollars for 
3iir ransom, in ten days he would put us all to death.** 

After vainly expostulating to lessen the ransom Mr. 
Sloaspoole wrote the letter, and a small boat came along- 
side and took us to Macao. 

^ About six o*clock in the evening they g^ve us some 
rice and a little salt fish, which we ate, and they made 
signs for us to lie down on the deck to sleep; but such 
numbers of Ladrones were constantly coming firom difl 
ferent vessels to see us, and examine our clothee and hair, 
Lbcy would not allow us a moment*s quiet They were 
particularly anxious for the buttons of my coat, which 
were new, and as they supposed gold. I took it oS, and 
laid it on the deck to avoid being disturbed by them ; it 
WBB taken sway in the night, a^ I saw it on the next 
day stripped of its buttons." 

Early m the night the fleet sailed, and anchored about 
one o*clock the foUowin^ day in a bay under the island 
of Lantow, where the bead admiral of Ladrones (our 
acquaintance Paou) was lying at anchor, with about two 
hundred vessels and a Portuguese brig they had cap. 
tured a few days before, and me captain and part of the 
crew of which they had murdered. Early the next 
morning, a fishing boat came to enquire if they had cap- 
tured an European boat : they came to the vessel the 
S^lish were in. 

** One of the boatmen spoke a few words of English, 
and told me he had a Ladrone pass, and was sent by our 
cuiptain in search of us ; I was rather surprised to find 
he had no letter. He appeared to be well acquainted 
with tlie chief, and reoiained in his cabin smoking 
opium, and playing cards all the day. In the evening I 
-was summoned with the interpreter before the clilef. He 
questioned us in a much milder tone, saying, be now be- 
lieved we were Englishmen, a people he wished to be 
friendly with ; and that if our captain would lend him 
seventy thousand dollars till fae returned from bis cruise 
up the river, he would repay him, and send us all to 
Macao. I assured him it was useless writing on those 
terms, and unless oar ransom was speedily settled, the 
English fleet would sail, and render our enlargement 
altogether ineffectuaL He remained determinMl, and 
said if it-were not sent, he would keefK us, and make us 
fight, o» put us to death. I accordingly wrote, and gave 
my letter to the man belonging to me boat before men- 
tioncd. He said he could wi return with an answer in 
loss than five days. The chief now gave me the letter I 
wrote when first taken. I have never been able to as- 
certain his reasons for detaining it, but suppose he 
dared not negotiate fi>r our ransom without orders firom 
the head admiral, who I understood was sorry at our 
being captured. He said the English ships would join 
the Mandarins and attack them.** 

While the fleet lay here, one night the Portuguese 
who were leil in the captured brig murdered the La- 
drones that were on board of her, out the cables, and 
fortunately escaped through the darkness of the night. 

** At daylight the next morning, the fleet, amounting 
to above nve hundred sail of difiereat sixes, weighed, to 
proceed on their int'juded cruise up the rivers, to levy 
contributions on the towns and villages. It is impossible 
to describe what were my feelings at this critiod time^ 
having received no answers to my letters, and the fleet 
under way to sail — hundreds of nules up a country 
never visned by Europeans, there to remain probaMy 
for many months, which would render all oppc^unities 
of negoliating for our enlargement totally inefifectual ; as 
the only method of communioation is by boats that have 
a pa« (kfua the Ladrones, and they dare not venture 
above twenty miles firom Afacao, being obliged to come 
aoad go in the night, toaveid the mandarins ; and if these 
boats should be detected in having any intercourse with 
the Ladrones, they are immediately put to death, and all 



their relations, though they had not joined in the crime,* 
share in the punishment, m order that not a single per- 
son of their families should be lefl to imitate their crimes 
or revenge their death.** 

The following is a* very touching incident in Mr. 
Glas«poole*s narrative. 

«* Wednesday the 36th of September, at daylight, we 
passed in sight of our own ships, at anchor under the 
island of Chun Po. The chief then called me, pcontedto 
the ships, and told the interpreter to tell us to look at 
them, for we should never see them again ! About noon 
we entered a river to the westward of tlie Bogue, three 
or four miles firom the entrance. We passed a large 
town situate on the side of a beautiful hill, which is 
tributary to the Ladrones ; the inhabitants saluted them 
with songs as they passed.** 

After committing numerous robberies, sacking towns, 
burning vessels and carrying off wom^n, Slc. Mr. G. 
says: — 

"« On the 38th of October, I received a letter fVom 
Captain Kay, brought by a fisherman, who had told him 
he would get us all back for three thousand dollars. 
He advised me to ofier three thousand, and if not ac- 
cepted, extend it to four ; bat not farther, as it was bad 
policy to offer much at first : yt the same time assuring 
me we should be liberated, let the ransom be what it 
would. I ofiered the chief the three thousand, which 
he disdainfbily refused, saying he was not to be played 
with ; and unless they sent ton thousand dollars, and 
two large guns, with several casks of gunpowder, he 
would soon put us all to death. I wrote to Captain 
Kay, and informed him of the chiefs determination, 
requesting, if an opportunity offered, to send va a shift 
of clothes, for which it may be easily imagined we were 
much distressed, having been seven weeks without a 
change; ahhoogh constantly exposed to the weather, 
and of course frequently wet 

" On the first of November, the fleet sailed op'a narrow 
river, and anchored at night within two fniles of a town 
called Little Whampoa* In front of it was a small fort, 
and several mandarin vessels lying in the harbour. The 
chief sent the interpreter to me, saying, 1 must order 
my men to make cartridges and clean their muskets, 
ready to go on shore in the morning. I assured the 
interpreter I should give the men no such orders, that 
they roust please themselves. Soon after the chief 
came on board, threatening to put us all to a cruel death 
if we refused to obey his orders. For my own part I 
remained determined, and advised the men not to com- 
ply, as I thought by making ourselves useful we should 
be accounted too valuable. A few hours afterwards he 
sent to me again, saying, that if myself and the quarter, 
master would assist them at the great guns, that if also 
the rest of the men went on shore and succeeded in 
taking the place, lie would then take the money offered 
for our ransom, and give them twenty dollars for every 
Ghinaman^s head they cut off. To these proposals wo 
cheerfblly acceded, in hopes of facilitating our de. 
liverance.** 

Preferring the killing of Chmese to the living vriih 
pirates, our English tars therefore landed next day with 
about throe thousand rufiians. Once in the fight, they 
seem to have done their work con amore ! and to have 
battled it as if they had been pirates themselves. Our 
friend, the Chinese hbtorian, indeed, mentions a foreigner 
engaged in battle and doing great execution with a 
little musket, and sets him down, naturally enough, as 
** a foreign piraie I" 

After recapitulating several battles which he witnessed, 
Mr. Glasspoole continues — ** On the 3d of December I 
received a letter from Lieutenant Maughn, commander 
of the Honourable Company*B cruiser the Antelope, say- 
ing that he had the ransom on board, and had been three 
days cruising aflcr us, and wished me to settle with the 
chief on the securest method of delivering it The johief 
ajgrreed to send us in a small gunboat till we came within 
si|^ht of the Antelope ; then the compradore*s boat was to 
brm|r the ransom and receive us. I was so agitated a^ 
receiving this joyflil news, that it was with considerable 
difficulty I coura scrawl about two or three lines to in- 
fbhn Lieutenant Maughn of the arrangements I had 
made. We were all so deeply affected by the gtatifying 
tidings, that we seldom closed our eyes, but continu^ 
watching day and night for the boat 

^ On Sie Ah, she mumed with Lieutenant Maughn*s 
answer, saying, he would respect any single boat ; but 
woaM not allow the fleet to approach him. The chief 



* That Che whole rsmily must ttttler for the crhae uf one indi- 
vidual, eeema to be the most cruel aiid foolish law of th« whole 
Chinese crrfnlmil code. 



then, according to his first proposal, ordered a gunboat 
to take us, and vrith no small degree of pleasuror we left 
the Ladrone fleet about four o'clock in the afternoon. At 
one P. M. saw the Antelope under all sail, standing to- 
wards us. Tlie Ladrone boat immediately anchored, and 
despatched the compradore's boat for tlic ransom, saying, 
that if she approached nearer, they would return to the 
fleet ; and they were just weighing when she shortened 
sail, and anchored about two miles from us. - llie boat 
did not reach her till late in the afternoon, owing to the 
tide*s being strong against her. She received the ransom, 
and left the Antelope just before dark. A mandarin boat 
that had been lying concealed under the land, and 
watching their manoeuvres, gave chace to her, and was 
within a few fathoms of ttudng her, when she saw a 
light, which the Ladrones answered, and thp mandarin 
hauled off. Our situation was now a most critical one ; 
the ransom was in the hands of the Ladrones, and the 
compradore dared not return with us for fear of a second 
attack from the mandarin boat The Ladrones would 
not remain till morning, so vtre were obliged to return 
with them to the fleet . In the morning the chief in- 
spected the ransom, which consisted of the following 
articles: two bales of superfine scarlet cloth; two chests 
of opium; two casks of gunpowder; and a telescope; the 
rest in ddllars. He objected to the telescope not being 
new; and said he should detain one of us till another was 
sent, or a hundred dollars in lieu of it. The compradore, 
however, agieed with him for the hundred dollars. Every 
thing being at length settled, the chief ordered two gun- 
boats to convey us near the Antelope ; we saw her iust 
before dusk, wben the Ladrone -boats left us. We had 
the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on board the Ante- 
lope at seven P. M., where we were most cordially re- 
ceived, and heartily congratulated on the safe and happy 
deliverance from a miserable captivity, which we had 
endured for eleven weeks and three days. 

(Sigfned) Ricbard GLAssrooLX. 

" China, December ah, 1809.** 

The following notes added to Mr. GIasspoole*s very 
interesting account of those Eastern pirates, will show 
how ill he fared during his detention among them, and 
that with all their impunity of plundering, their lives 
were but wretched and beastly. 

" The Ladron^ have no settled residence on shore, 
but live constantly in their vessels. The after part is ap- 
propriated to the captain and his wives ; he generally has 
five or six. With respect to conjugal rights they are 
religiously strict; no person is allowed to have a woman 
on board, unless married to her according to their laws. 
Every man is allowed a small berth, about four feet 
square, where he stows with his wife and family. From 
the number of souls crowded in so small a space, it must 
naturally be supposed they are horribly dirty, which is 
evidently the case, and their vessels swarm wiUi all kinds 
of vermin. Rats in particular, which they encourage to 
breed, and eat them as great delicacies;* in fact, there 
are very few creatures they will not eat. Durinsr our 
captivity we lived three weeks on caterpillars boiled with 
rice. They are much addicted to gambling, and spend 
all their leisure hours at cards and smoking opium.** 

At the time of Mr. Glasspoole*s liberation, Uie pirates 
were at the height of their power ; after such repeated 
victories oyer the mandarin ships, they had set at nought 
the Imperial allies — ^the Portuguese, and not only the 
coast, but the rivers of the celeraal empire seemed to be 
at their discretion — and yet their formidable association 
did not many months survive this event It was not, 
however, defeat, that reduced it to the obedience of the 
laws. On the contnvry, that extraordinary woman, the 
widow of Ching-yih, and the daring Paou, were victo- 
rious and more powerful tlian ever, when dissensions 
broke out among tlie pirates themselves. Ever since the 
favour of the chieftainess had elevated Paou to the gene- 
mk command, there had been enmity and altercations 
Ktween him and the chief O-po-tae, who commanded 
one of the flags or divisions of tne fleet; and it was only 
by the deference and respect they both owed to Ching- 
yih*s widow, that they had been prevented firom tufning 
their arms against each other long before. 

At length, when the brave Paou was surprised and 
cooped up by a strong blockading force of the empcror*s . 
ships, O-po-tae showed all his &adly spite, and refused 
to obey the orders of Paou, and even of the cliieftainess, 
which wore, tliat he should sail to the relief of his rivaL 
Paou, with his bravery and usual good fortune, l^roko 
ihrough the blockade, but when he came in contact with 
O-po-tae, his rage was too violent to be restrained. 



* The Chinese in Canton only eat a particular sort of rat, whkh 
It very large and of a whitish colour. 
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UYES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. 



«0-po*tae at first pleaded that his means and strength 
bad been inauffioient to do what had been ej^>ected of 
him, but coQcladed by saying, — ^^ Am I bowid to come 
and join the forces tf Paou?** 

** Would you then separate from as?" Oried Paon, more 
enraged than ever. 

O-po-tae answered : ** I wUl not separate myself.*' 

Paoa: — "* Why then do you not obey the orders qf the 
wife of Ching-yih and my own? What is this else than 
separation, that you do not eomo to assist me, when I am 
surrounded by the enemy ? I have sworn it that 1 will 
destroy thee, wicked, man« that I may do away with this 
soreness on my back." 

The angry words of Paou were €)ttowed by others, and 
then by blows. Paou, though at the moment fkr infWior 
in force, first began the fight, and ultimately sustained a 
sanguinary defeat, and the loss of sixteen vessels. Our 
loaUiing for this cruel, detestable race, must be increased 
by the met, that the victors massacred all the prisoners— 
or three hundred men. 

This was the death blow to the confederacy which had 
so loskg defied the emperor*s power, and which might 
have etfected his dethronement O-po-tae dreadin|r the 
vengeance of Paou and his mistress, Ching-yih*s widow, 



ing the report about our submission, if it b true or fiilse?* 

** Chow« — * You ape again wrong here, sir. What are 
you in comparison with O-po-tae 7* 

** Paou. — *■ Who is bold enough to compare me with 
O-po-tae ?» 

** Chow. — * I know very well that O-po-tae could not 
come up to you, sir ; but I mean only, that since O-po- 
tae has made his submission, since he has gotiiis pardon 
and been created a government officer^— -how would it 
be, if you with your whole crew should also submit, and 
if his excellency should desire to treat you iti the same 
manner, and to give you the same rank as 0»pMae? 
YcHir submission would produee more joy to ffovemment 
than the eubmiasion of -O-po-tae. You sfaouhi not wait 
for wisdom to act wisely; you should make up your 
mind to submit to the government with all your follow- 
ers. I wiM assist you in every respect, it would be the 
meana of securing your own happiness and the lives of all 
your adherents." 

** Chang-paou remained Hke a statue without motion, 
and Fei-heung Chow went oa to say : *• Yon should think 
about this affair in time, and not stay iaXi the last mo- 
ment Is it not clear that O-po-tae, sinte you oould 
not agree together, has joined government? He being 



whose united Ibroes would have quintupled his own,! enraged against you, will fight, united with the ferces of 



gained over his men to his views, and prc^ered a sub- 
mission to government, on c<«dition of free pardon, and 
a proper provision for all. 

The govemmrat that had made so many lamentable 
displays of its weakness, was glad to make an unreali 
parade of its mercy. It was but too happy to grant all 
the copKtitions instabtly,'and, in the fiilsoine language of 
its historians, " feeling that compassion ia the way of 
heaven — that it is the right way to govern by rigbteoas- 
ness — ^it therefore redeemed these pirates firom destruc- 
tion, and pardoned their former crimes." 

O-po-tae, however, had hardly struck his free fla^,and 
the pirates wore hardly in the power of the Chmese, 
when it was proposed by many that they should all be 
treacherously murdered. The governor happened to be 
more honourable and humane, or probably, only more 
politic than those who made this foul proposal — he knew 
that such a bloody breach of faitli would for e^rcr prevent 
the pirates stffl in arms firom vohmtarily submittmg; he 
knew equally well, even weakened as they were by O-po- 
tae*s defection, that tlie government could not reduce 
them by force, and he thought by keeping his fiuth with 
them, he might turn the force of those who had submitted 
against those who still held out, and so destroy the pirates 
with the pirates. Consequently the eight thousand men, 
it had been proposed to cut off in cold Mood, were allowed 
to remain uninjured, and their leader, O-po-tae, having 
clianged his name to that of Heo Been, or ** The Lustre 
of Instruction," was efevated to the rank of ah imperial 
officer. 

The widow of Ching-yih, and her favourite Paou, con- 
tinued for some montbs to pillage the coast, and to beat 
the Chinese and mandarins' troops and ships, and seemed 
almost as strong as before the separation of 0-po-ta6'a 
flag. But that example was probably operating in the 
minds of many of the outlaws, and findly the lawless 
heroine herself, who was the spirit thai kept the compH 
eate body together, seeing that O-po-tae had been made 
a government officer, and that he continued to prosper, 
began also to think of making her submission. 

**■ I am," said she, ** ten times stronger than O-po-tae, 
and government wUT perhaps, if I submit, act towards 
me as they have done with O-po-tae." 

A rumour of her intentions having reached shore, the 
mandarins sent off a certain chow, a doctor of Macao, 
*< who," says the historian, ** bdng already well acquaint- 
ed with the pirates, did not need any introduction," to 
enter on preliminaries with them. 

When the worthy practitioner presented himself to 



the government, for your destnictien; and who could 
help you, so that you might overcome your enemies? If 
O-po-tae could befi>re vanquish jon quite alone, how 
much more can he now when he is united with govern- 
ment ? O-po^tae will then satisfy his hatred against you, 
and you yourself will soon be taken either at Wei-chow 
or at Neaou-cbow. If the merchant vessels of Hwy-ohaou, 
the boats of Kwang-chow, and all the fishing vessels, 
unite together to surround and attack you in the open 
sea, you will certainly have enough to do. But even 
supposing they should not attack you, you will soon feel 
the want of provisions to sustain yeu and all your fc^ 
lowers. It is always wisdom to provide before things 
happen; stupidity and lolly never think about future 
events. It b too late to reflect upon events when things 
have happened ; yeu should, therefore, consider this mat- 
ter in time !" 

Paou, afler being closeted for some time with his mis- 
tress, Ching-yih*8 widow, who gave her high permission 
for him to make arrangements with Doctor Chow, said 
he would repair with Mb fleet to the Bocca Tigris, and 
tliere comAiunicate personally with the organs of govern- 
ment 

Afler two visits had been paid to the pirate fleets by 
two inferior mandarins, who carried the imperial procla- 
mation of firee pardon, and who, at the order of Ching- 
yih*s widow, were treated to a sumptuous banquet by 
Paou, the governor-general of the province wont himself 
in one vessel to the pirates* ships, that occupied a line of 
ten Uf off the mouth of the river. 

As the govembr approached, the pirates hoisted their 
flags, played on their instruments, and fired their guns, 
so that the smoke rose in clouds, and then bent sail to 
meet him. On this the dense population that were 
ranged thousands after thousands along the shore, to 
witness the important reconciliation, became sorely 
alarmed, and the governor-general seems to have had a 
strong inclination to run away. But in brief space of 
time, the long dreaded widow of Ching-jrih, supported 
by her lieutenant Paou, and followed by three other of 
her principal commanders, mounted the side of the 
govemor*s ship, and rushed through the smoke to the 
spot where hb excellency was stationed; where they fell 
on their hands and knees, shed tears, knoc^ced their 
heads on the deck before him, and received his gnucioUi' 
pardon, and promises for future kind treatment They 
then withdrew satisfied, having promised to give in a list 
of the& ships, and of all else they possessed, within three 
days. 



Paou, that friend concluded he had been oommittii^ But the sudden apparition of some large P'ortugfUese 



some crime, and had come for safety to that general r^ 
fugium peccatorum^ the pirate fleet 

The doctor explained, and assured the chief, that if he 
woul4 submit, government was inclined to treat him and 
Ms far more fiivourably and more honourably than O-po- 
tae. But if he continued to resist, not only a general 
arming of all the coast and the rivers, but O-po-tae was 
to proceed against him. 

At Uiis put of his narrative our Chinese historian is 
again so curious, that I shall quote his words at length. 

**W}um Fci-heung-jChow came to Paou, he said: 
• Friend Paou, do you know why I come to you ?* 

**Paou. — ^*Thon hast committed some drime and 
comost to me for protection V 

♦♦ Chow< — *' By no means.* 



shipsi^md some government war junks, made the pirates 
suspect treachery. They immediately set sail, and the 
Qcgotiations were interrupted for several days. 

They were at lost concluded by the boldness of their 
fenhde leader. " If the governor general," said this he^ 
roine, ** a man of the highest rank, could come to us 
quite alone, why should not I, a mean woman, go to the 
^cers of government? If there be danger in it, I take it 
all on myself; no person among you need trouble him- 
self about me — my mind is made op, and I will go to 
Canton I" 

Paou said — ** If the widow of Ching-yih goes, we must 
fix a time for her return. If this pass without our obtain- 
ing certain information, we must collect all our forces, 
and go before Canton : this is my opinion as to what 



The pirates then, struck with the intrepidity of iLcj, 
chioftoiness, and loving her mere than eter, umeni 
** Fri«id Paou, we have hoard thy dpimao, bnt we think 
it better to wait for the news here, on the wakr, tloi |» 
send the wife of Qiing-yih alone to be kUkd** ^ 
would they allow her to leave the fleet 

Matters were in thi» state of iodoeisionf when the two 
infisrior maBdariUs who had before visited the piMo, 
ventured out to repeat their visit These eficcn pn. 
tested no treachery had been intended, and fkigd 
themselves, that if the widow of Cbiag-yili wobU repiir 
to the governor, she would be kindfy reccivad, Mil ctm 
thing settled to their hearts* satisfiictiolL 

With this, in the language of our old baflads, ^^if^ 
Mistress Ching. ** You say waU^ gentlemes! asd I wil 
go myself to Canton with 0ome other of oar ladies, m. 
ooropanied by you !** And aeeordingly, she aad t mmbcr 
of the pirates* wives with their ehuc&cti, HcBt kkAaij 
to Canton, arranged every thing, aad fbimd thej hidosi 
been deceived. The fldet soon foUoWod. On ha mini 
every vessel was smpi^ed With pork and with niat^td 
every man (in lieu, it may be supposed, of his due d 
the vessels, and plundered property ht resigned) reeeiiH 
at the some time a bttl for a eertain qnantitv of Maty. 
Those who wished it, eooM joia the mMl^ftra «f 
government for pursuing the rtnahang piitttg; tai 
these who objected, dkperaed end wittidrew in the can- 
try. * This IS the manmr m which the grectltdi^ 
ron of the pirates was pacified.** 

The valnnt Paou, fodowlng the cxanipte of his Md 
O-po-tae, entered into the service of g»vc!nuiKi)l,iii 
proceeded against soeh of his Ihrmer aaaociata mi 
friends as would not accept the pardon oAred t&o. 
There was some hard fi^htin^, but the two tenepto 
successively took the chief Shih Url, forced the rcMt 
able captain, styled ** The Scourge of the Eastern ocen,* 
to surrender himself, drove ^ Fr<^*s Meal," nwtb 
dreadful pirate, to Manills, and finalfy, and wkhiaair 
months, destrcyyed or dissipated the ** wasps of tfaeocair 
altogetbor. 

^From tlmt period,** sailh our Chinese historaB^ii 
condusion, ** ships begun to pass and repass in tnii|nii- 
lity. All beeame quiet on the risers, asd tranquil on ^ 
four seas. People lived in peace and plenty. The eni- 
try began to assume a Hew appeacranee. Men fold tbn 
arms and bought oxen to plough their fields; they UnA 
sacrifices, said prayers on the tops of the hilh, ud k- 
joiced themselves if singing behind screens dnrnf dn 
time**^-andy (grand clmiatx to ail !) the govenior k Ae 
province, in con^deratibn of his vahiaUe ferrices it ^ 
pacification of the pitfates, was dSowed by an edict of tk 
^ Son of Heaven,** to wear peacocks* featheis witfa tfi 
eyes! 

MARY REAI> AND ANNE BONNET. 
Two female pkates named Mary Bead and Aane !■- 
ney being frequently mentioned incidnitalljr bj l*t» 
rians, the following parti c ul ars of them may be t^ 
preserving. The first, ]!kfory Read, was an sffieer's vidof. 
Who ajis u med the 6kem of amai^ and shipped af a ni)K 
but the veasel heuMB captured hf tSw pinlst who bli^ 
from the ishmd of rrovidevee, she remained adMOfAA 
and was as laiwiess and savaspe as any of their muBkr. 
On her trial it was dedarcd by her oompanieai, tbatii 
time of actbn, no person on board was men itotin^' 
ready to board, or to undertake any tlung that wubtfii 
oos, than she and Anne Boimey ; that on ene oeosA 
when they were attacked and captured, none b^ ^ 
deek exempt these two v^omen and a single mSim. T^ 
called to those below, lo come usr and fighthke tumM 
findmg they did not obey, Macy Read fired her araadisri 
the h<3d, kOlod one of the crew and wooodod ««» 
others. This (dHurge she denied^ though it wodd t^ 
she was- not deficient in hrsveiy, for o» one ocGa9W>*| 
challenged Ode of the pirates and fbi^ him 00 Ai'e"' 

some offence to her lover. ,^ 

Johnson relafeesa eorious anecdoteof these tvoMHj 

so completely was Mary Read dbguiaed by her dwi."* 

sailing in company witii Asme Btmney, the kitff i^ 

aUy foil in love with her. 
Mary was tried tod found gwUlty by the fiBflhii (""^ 

but died of a^ fever ia prison. ^^ 

Ante Bonney*s historr as related by JofansA ottfV 

her to a place in the auuis of the most in^uMSS ofbir^ 



Paou. — *• You will then know-how it stands concern- 1 pught to be done ; comrades, let me hear yours !** 



She went to sea with the piraltoal Captaia RBokia0|<*| 
bore him company m many of his expeditionii do|^ 
on board being more ooorafeooav or ready to had aMi^ 

in perpetrating the darkest deeds of ^^^'^ ^^^ 
she was reprii^ed fironrtimetb time after ooavicti».*- 
was bot exeeoited, though whaft beoaiae of fier a v( 
known. 
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SEMI-SERIOUS OBSERVATIONS 

OP AN 

Htnlinu Sxiltt 

DUIUNO HIS RESdDEilCE IN ENGLAND. 

BY COUNT PEC5CHI0. 



Preface to ike first American Edition* 

The foQowing observations on England, issued in 
London last January, remarkable for their <»*iginality of 
thought and expression, as well as for the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of their portraiture, are from the pen of a learned 
Italian. We have not read a more agreeable new book 
for some time ; the remarks are those of a sensible dis- 
passionate observer, who is Content to etilogise where 
praise is doe, but who nevertheless treats his hosts with 
some wholesome castigation. Notwithstanding the re- 
marks on religious Beets, at which a few may feel dis- 
posed to ca.vil, the author has evidently endeavoured in 
this instance, as in others, to confine himself within the 
bounds of charity and good taste ; our readers must de- 
cide how fiir he has succeeded. The ** Advertisement" 
to the English translation says : — 

Giuseppe, Count Peochio, the author of the following 
pages, is not altogether unknown to the English public 
In the year 1823 he published some letters on the Spa- 
nish rev<^ation; in 1824, a journal of military and 
political events in Spain during the preceding twelve- 
month ; and in 1825 (in the New Monthly Magazine) a 
narrative of a fbur in Greece. A few years before he 
had fled his own country — the north of Italy — ^to eseape 
the consequences of the share he had taken in the un- 
successftil Piedmonteae revdution. He had, in the first 
instance, taken refuge in England, but the climate being 
injurious to his health, he conceived the hope of finding 
a more pongenial residence in Spain, where he was con- 
nected by friendship with some of the most distinguished 
public characters ; — his expulsion from that cotmtry he 
terms a second exile. Since his return from Greece he 
has, we believe, uninterruptedly continued in England, 
has married an English lady, and now resign at 

Brighton. 

The observatioas contained in the volume before the 
reader will often be fi>imd particularly striking, from the 
contrasit they present to those of other travellers. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of Count Pecehio*s mode of 
thinking, it cannot at any rate be denied that he thinks 
for himselfl This translation presents a complete dupli- 
cate of all his statements and opinions ; fiiults, errors, 
and omissions not excepted. It was at first intended to 
add a few notes, pointing out where the eomit had fallen 
into error, but it was soon finrnd that if this plan were 
pursued, the work wouki haye been, perhaps, more 
augmented than improved. Most of his mistakes arc 
such as the reader mil, with a smile, correct : we are in 
no danger of believing, on Count Peochio*s aothority, 
that in £n^land all the boys can ride, and none of the 
children ever cry. Besides, his slips, though they may 
throw no light on English character, very <^))en give us 
an insight, tbe more valuable from being unconscious, 
into the ItsJian. We have however, ventmred with some 
hesitatioo, to correct a few verbal errors. Thus, in his 
icoount of the Nottingham asnies, when the count m- 
[brms ns that he saw a man ca{»tally convicted of the 
crime of abigeato^ he adds, in a parenthesis, as the 
EngMt^ equivalent, the word horndealing : as wc were 
lot previomsly aware that this crime, however heinous, 
jras visited with a punishment so severe as that of death, 
!ve have, on our own responsibility, changed the term to 
lOTsestealing. 

With these few introductory remarks, we commend 
>>unt Pecchio, in his English dress, to the benevolence 
»r his Knglish readers. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

•*Ah!" replied Sancho, weeping, «* don't die, your 
honour, but mllow my advice, and live many years ; — 
because the silliest thmg a man can do in this life is to 
die without any reason, without being killed bv any body, 
or finished off by any other hands than melancholy's.'' 
This advice of the faithful Sancho Panza always appeared 
to me the plainest and best of all the recipes philosophers 
have prescribed for adversity. Putting it then into prac- 
tice, instead of pouring forth useless lamentations, or 
hanging down my he^ like a weeping willow, I have 
acquired the habit, in travelling, of throwing upon paper 
the observation that, from time to time, new objects 
awakened in me. In this way I Have beguiled a good 
deal of the leisure of my exile ; and forhmate I am, if, 
by these sketches, I can beguile some moments of the 
leisure of my countrymen. My book cannot enter into 
competition with any other ; it is but a miscellany like 
the oUa-podrida of tne Spaniards, that favourite diish of 
my favourite Sancho Panza. Let him who wishes to 
b^me acquainted with English politics, read M« de 
Pradt ; him who wishes to know the statistics of England, 
refer to the work of Baron Dupin. Let him who (ksires 
to understand the machinery of the admirable administra^ 
tion of justice in England, consult the work of M. Cottn. 
Let him who wishes to become fimiiUar with English 
manners, read the elegant descriptions of the Amencan, 
Washington Irving, in his •*Sketch-Book." But let him 
who docs not love science and information well enough 
to read these ; who admires profiles rather than full 
lengths ; who reads for reading sake, imd in. the way the 
journals of the fashions and the opera-books are read, 
skipping, singing, and yawning — ^let him, I say, read 
the following ob^rvationa of 

GIUSEPPE PECCHIO. 



ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

naST IMPRSBSIONS. 

When, on his first arrival in England, the fbrei^er is 
seated on the roof of a carriage which bears him to- 
wards London at the rate of eight miles an hour, he 
cannot help believing himself hurried alonsf in the car 
of Pluto to the descent into the realms of ^kness, es- 
pecially if he have just left Spain or Italy, the favourite 
regions of the sun. In the midst of wonder, he can 
hardly avoid, at first setting off, bein^ struck with an 
impression of melancholy. An etemu cloud of smoke 
which involves and penetrates every thing ; a fog which, 
during ^e months of November and Deceml^r, now 
grey, now red, now of a dirty yellow, always obscmres, 
and sometimes completely extinguishes, the light of day, 
cannot fail to give a lugulnious and Dantesque air to 
this immeasufable and interminable caiHtaL He, above 
all, who is just arrived ihmi a sunny country, experi- 
ences, as I raid b<}Arc, the same effect as when, from 
the brighrheht of noon, he enters a half-closed cham- 
ber : at the llrB^gknce he sees nothing, — ^but afterwards, 
by little and little, he discerns the luirp, the lady, the 
sofa, and the other agreeable objects in the apartment 
Caracdolo, the ambassador to <!^rge the Third, was 
not in the wrong when htf said, that the moon of Naples 
was warmer than the sun of London; In fiict, for seve- 
ral days the sun only appears in the midst of the dark- 
ness visible, like a great yellow spot London is a ** pa- 
norama of the snn," in which he is often better seen 



Italy, where tlicy have less of it, perhaps, than atay 
where else. After all, what of it 7 The English, by 
force of industry, have contrived to manufacture for 
themselves even a sun. Is it not indeed a sun, — that 
p^as, which, running imderground through all the island, 
illuminates the whole in ^Jiat lux ? It is a sun, with- 
out twilight and without setting, that rises and disap- 
pears like a flash of lightning, and that too just when 
we want it The gas illumination of London is so 
beautifbl, that M. Sismondi had good reason to say, that 
in London, in order to see, you must wait till night 
The place of St Antonio, at C^adiz, on a starry summer's 
evening, — ^the noisy Strado Teredo of Naples, silvered 
by the moon, — the Parisian Tivoli, blazing with fhre- 
works ; — ^none of them ean sustain a comparison with 
the Regent street of London, lighted by m. Nor is 
this artificial sun an exclusive advantage of tlie capital ; 
it shines every where with the impartiality of the great 
planet, illuminating alike the palace and the hovel. 
Whoever travels in inland by night, in the country 
around Leeds, Nottingham, Derby, or Manchester, ima- 
gines he sees on every -side the enchanted palaces of the 
miries, and shining in the light of a thousand torches : 
but they are in reality no other than "very larre and very 
lofty manufiiotories of cotton, woollen, or Imen. The 
English nation is free from the defect of carping at new 
inventions. Accustomed, for more than a century, to 
see improvements of every sort at every turn, wlwn a 
new discovery presents itself^ they examine it, study it, 
adopt the good part of it, and reject the bad. Gas has 
many drawbacks. If it escapes into the atmosphere 
without burning, it stinktf horribly ; if it spreads itself 
in a close chunber, it takes fire at tbe contact of a 
candle, imd may occasion death ; the gasometer (or 
great receptable of gas) may explode, and do injury both 
to person and property. No matter !-^The £jiglish 
carefully guard against these accidents, and findhig, in 
the balance of their good sense, the advantages neater 
than the disadvantages, have adopted sas fi>r the beauty, 
continuity, and celerity of its li^t Every city of ten, 
twenty, forty^ or fifty thousand mhabitants, has a gaso- 
meter, which is singly sufficient to dispense light to all 
the streets and all the houses. Every shopkeeper pays 
so much (if he chooses) for this light, in proportion to 
the time and the quantity of flame, calculated according 
to the number of apertures from which it issues. A 
company conducts the business (for in England all ^[reat 
imdertakings are conducted by an association of private 
resoiirce8,---that is, by a company), and their shares are 
shifted fix>m hand to hand, augment the mass of chrcu- 
lating capital, and rise or fidl in price according to the 
annual profits. ** Gas gives a finer light than tallow 
candles, at one half^ and even one thinl, the expense. 
Th^ cotton factory of Messrs. Philips and Lee, at Man- 
chester, perhaps the largest lighted by ns, was the first 
of all to make use of it, in the year 1808 ; including the 
wear and tear, and the interest of the capital em{^oyed 
in the pipes and apparatus, the annual expense amounts 
to GOOi. sterling ; — if they were to bum tallow candles 
for two hours every evening, the expense would be 
2000L"— Vide The Hitory of the Origin emd Pregreu 
of G(u Lighting, by Ma. Matthkws. 

The English liave made the great discovery, that ose. 
fill inventions increase the conveniences and the wealth 
of nations. Thus, notwithstanding some accidents that 
now and then occur to the steam vessels, the English 
continue to avail themselves of them, because they have 



than felt On the 29th of November, 1826, the^ vnisMUculated that if they did not exist, shipwrecks would 
an eclipse visible in Elnglaad : the sky that da^ happen- be more firequent, the conveniences of life would be 



ed to be clear, but nobody took the least notice of the 
phenomenon, because the fog produces in one year mom 
eclipses in England than there ever were, from other 
causes, perhaps since the creation of the world. 

One day I was strolling in Hyde Park, in company 
with a Peruvian ; it was one of the fine days of London, 
but the sun was so obscured by the fog, that it had taken 
tlie form of a great globe of fire. ** What do you think 
of the sun to-day ?" said I to my companion. " I 
thought,^* replied the adorer of the true sun, ** that the 
end of the world was come ! Was it not a sin^illar ca- 
price of Fortune, that where there is tlie least light, the 
great Newton should have been born to analyse it ?" It 
appears to me like the other singularity, — that Alfieri, 
who analysed liberty so well, should have been bom in 



fewer, and the ease and rapidity of travelling moch re- 
duced. « 

But the English hav? another remedy for the scarcity 
of scm. They follow the example of poets and i^iiloeo- 
phers, who, when they are deficient in riches, take to 
praising poverty; — not being able to praise the sun, 
they sing the praises of the Reside, and the delights of 
winter. Oseian (or rather Macpherson, the author of 
Ossian), instead of the sun, apostrophises the moon. 
tte takes pleasure in describing^ as if they were delight- 
fill, the whistling of the winds, and the roarinff of the 
torrents. He compares the locks of a youthfm beauty 
to mist gilded by the sun. Instead of depicting a valley 
enamelled with flowers, he spurns so soft and effemi- 
nate an image, to paint the aspect of a frozen lake, and 
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the sliakinff thistles on its banks. Cowper, in his poem 
of ** The Task,** seems completely to enjoy himself in 
describing a winter*s evening, when the rain rattles 
down, the wind whistles, and the wagoner atowIs and 

S'umUee on his way ; whilst in-doors, the fire bums, 
e newspaper arrives, the exhilarating tea glows on the 
table, and the fiunily are all collected round the hearth. 
Some poet, whose name I forget, (I think it is Bjrron,) 
even gives to darkness the epithet ** lovely.** Thomson, 
the bard of ** The Seasons,** was a better poet even than 
usual, when he sung of winter. He calls the horrors of 
winter ** congenial horrors ;** and after describing the 
mountains of snow, that, with the roar of thunder, dart 
from precipice to precipice, to the bottom of the Grison 
valleys, destroying and burying in the depth of night 
shepherds and their flocks, huts and yillages, single tnu 
vellers and whole troops c^f marching soldiers, he ima- 
gines himself witjb epicurean volnptucusness, in a soli- 
tary and well sheltered country •house, before a blazing 
fire, and lighted by splendid chandeliers, reading at his 
ease the finiest works of the ancients. 

** Now, an amid the rigours of the year. 
In the wild depths or winter, while without 
The ceaseless winds bloW ice, — be my retreat. 
Between the groaning fi>rest and the shore 
Beat by the boundless multitude of waves ; 
A rural, shelter*d, solitary scene. 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers j(un 



To cheer the gloom^ — ^There studious let me sit, 
And' hold high converse with the mighty dead. 
Sages of ancient time, as gods revered. 
As rods beneficent — ^who bless*d mankind 
WiOi arts, with anas,— and humanised a world.** 

Thus all the poets hare oonspirod to make their coun- 
trymen in love with their cloudy heavens, and induce 
tKem to believe themselyes fortunate that Uiey are bom 
in a delirhtful climate. And what matters it that it is not 
true ? Are not the tricks and illusions of the imagi- 
nation, pleasures as substantial as actual realities 7 Moa- 
tesquieu said, ** If the English are not fit»e, at least 
they believe they are, which is much the same.'* So wo 
maj say« if the English have not a fine climate, they 
believe they have, and that b as good. I was once 
praisings to a young Enrlish lady, Sie pure, lofty, mo- 
ther-of-pearl heavens of Madrid, of Naples, of Athens, 
of Smyrna. She replied, ** I should be tired to death 
by such a perpetual sunshine : the variety and phantas- 
magoria or our clouds most surely be much more beau* 
ti^*' 

I have quoted Montesquieu : — I must quote him 
again, and sttU on tlie subject of the sun. In spite cff 
Helvetius and Filangieri, who oppose his theory of the 
influence of cHmate, I could almost venture to believe, 
that if the English are active in busihess, profound 
thinkers, and good fiithers of fiunilies, it is owing to 
their iiaving so little sun. True, that with the fiilse light 
by which they are almost always surrounded, tfie English 
have not been able to become cetebrated painters ; that 
they are not, and perhaps never will be so. But, in re- 
compense ipr this, they can work at the spinning wheel 
and the loom many more hours than the countrymen of 
Murillo or RaphaeL An English workman, some years 
ago (before parliament restricted the hours of labour to 
twelve), used to work about sixteen hours a day. Ortes, 
the Italian political economist, calculates the m^ium 
labour of an Italian at not more than eight hours a day. 
The difference Is great, hut I do not on that account be- 
lieve the statement erroneous ; the extremes of summer 
and winter (in some parts of Italy) ; very sensitive and 
irritable nerves ; the beautifbl serene sky that is ever 
tempting to an out-door walk ; all these do not allow the 
ItaUan to give a bug and steady application to labour. 



but the sun. The indolence, the natural laziness, of the 
southern nations, (which was once conquered, and may 
be conquered once again, by education and political in- 
stitutions,) is not a defect for which the^ ought to be 
blamed, any more than their sobriety is a virtue for which 
they ouffht to be praised: the blame or the merit is all 
the smrs. The Englishman, on the contrary, receives 
from his climate a multitude of necessities, all so many 
spurs to industry and exertion. He has need of more 
substantial food, of constant firing, of cravats, dctuUe cra- 
vats, coats, great coats; tea, brandy, spirits; a lor^ 
wardrobe, on account of the increased consumption 
caused by the smoke and the wet, &,c. &c. &c. Comfort 
is in the mouth of every EInglisbman at every moment; 
it is the half of his life. My own countryman make every 
effort, and with reason, to obtain the pleasures of the lire 
to come : the r!nglish, vrith no less reason, to procure tlie 
pleasures of the present The word •♦ comfort** is the 
source of the riches and the power of England. Idleness, 
in this country, necessarily leads to suicide, because it 
is the privation of exery thing. Nature has here, as it 
were, denied every thing to man, but in recompense has 
bestowed on him the power and the perseverance to pro- 
cure ever^ thing for lumself. ** Either read, or walk, or 
play,*' said a good mother, in my hearing, to a little girl 
of nine years old, who happened to be standing idle. 
What the lady meant to imphr was, that any thing was 
better than doin^ nothing. l!n Italy there is a proverb, 
that idleness is me parent of every vice : since vice pro- 
cures us a momentary pleasure, this proverb is adapted 
rather to induce than to deter. In .England the case is 
altered, and idleness might be called the parent of every 
misery. 

''Lying a-bed and doing nothing at all,** so sweet to 
Bemi, would be firightfuT to an EInglishman, who hates 
laziness as much as a Spaniard or a lazzarone hates work. 
It is a common opinion, in England, that there can be no 
happiness without occupation. I know not whether this 
opinion is a just one, because happiness depends so much 
on the imagination. The Fakeer, who rots in idleness 
with a yoke on his neck (a true picture of the idle and en- 
slaved nations), believes himself happy, and perhaps is so. 
But, that idleness is the companion of poverty and igno- 
rance, and that labour, on the contrary, is the companion 
of opulence and enlightenment. Spam and England are 
two living witnesses. 

That Sequent absence of the sun which makes the ar- 
tisan more laborious, renders man also a more thinking 
animal. Who would not become a philosopher, if he 
was shut up in the house for so many hours by the incle- 
mencies of the weather, with a cheerful fire, qmet and obe- 
dient servants, a good humoured wife, and nlence within 
doors and witliout 7 The profundity of the English wri- 
ters is a product of the climate, as much as the iron, the 
tin, and the coal of the island. The sun disperses fami- 
lies, and scatters them abroad ; a good fire blazing up the 
chimney attracts and draws them together again. ^ The 
family,** in cold countries, is an equivalent for our ** socie- 
ty'** and otU" theatres. It is one of the wants of the heart 
and the intellect A national song, which is heard every 
where, fVom the splendid stage of the Covent-garden to 
the humblest hovel in Scotland, is called ** Home, sweet 
Home,** (Oh casa ! oh dolce casa !) and home is truly 
sweet in Eiigls nd. In the southern coantries every thing 
gives way to public places, and public amusements. The 
houses, which, for the most part, are only tned for sleep- 
ing in, are often in bad repair, and oftener ver^ poorly 
furnished. Where, on the contrary, domestic ufe is lul 
in all, it is natural to think of rendering it pleasant ; hence 
the reciprocal respect, the docility, tlie agreement of the 
members of a fiunily, the punctuality of service, the uni- 
versal neatne^ and the excellence of the furniture,— con- 
venient, self-moying, and obedient, almost as though it 
weie endowed with life, like the ancient manu&ctures of 



There is nothing ofthis kind to tempt the English wea-^^ , mu is. i- v ^ • -i * *u * r*u 

ver to abandon his loom. He is like one of those blind^ |"lcan» The fiimihes have a form similar to that of the 
horses, which are continually turning round and round fovernment; they are neither republics nor absolute mo- 
in a mill, withoo* any thing being a>le to divert them narchiw. There is a W, but there wn^oty 
from tljeir unvarying occupation. *^y ^^^®' *» ^^^ ^ King of England,— limited m his 

Necessity b the goad of idleness, and the constant pa- Vowvh by reason, by custom, and by the general mterwt 
tron of industry; the Spaniard (and so with all the €odm ^^ *«"™'^«« "^^ »«* however pa^iarchal; thiU is, a mix 
of the sun) who has no need of stocking of a necker- ^^ of several generaUons, m which the head i 
cliief, nor a eoat ; who is content with his e^r&r and his 
gaspacho ;* who slesfM on the bare ground, and who feels 
no curiosity, because he believes himself the favourite child 



** King, priest, and parent of his growing state.** 



_^ , , ,. . . , ^. -- , « . Here the Lead is only the fiithci. The ** homebom hap- 

of God, placed materrestial paradise," He who says Spam, piness,** so weU defin^ by Cowper, is incompatible with 
wiys every thing, (says the Sparash proverb), lavghs at the diversity of ages and disposiUons. Every marriage 
feshion, at books, at voyages and travels, at luxury, at fon^s a new &miiV, and it is very rare to find under the 
elegance : he is a Diogenes in his tub, who wants nothing] game roof the implacable wives and their mothers in law, 

and the two placable husbands and their brothers in 

* Soup made of water, vinegar, bread, and a ttule scraped onion, law : — 



^ Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire, 
To pause firom toil, and trim their evening fin: 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repiir, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 
Blest bo those feasts, with simple plenty crowD*d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Lauffh at the jest, or pranks that newa fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale : 
Or press the bsMifhl stranger to his food. 
And learn the luxury of doing good.** 

Poetry is the painting of the E!nglish, and, instead of r> 
piesenting,as the Flemings do in their pictures, tbe bo6- 
day pleasures of their rustic fellow countrymen, the Esf 
lish, in their poetry, vie with each other in deecriblDf 
the less sensual contentment of their families, wfaidi oot- 
pensates and corrects the rigours of the climate >- 

** Content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage dtsarm.** 

But the nuM beautiful sun of £|og]and is Liberty; tlw 
is its cornucopia. What were Mexico or Pern in oon. 
parison ! Warmed by a delicious sun, th^ wen rb> 
dered barren and desplate b^ tyranny. England, k« 
favoured by the great planet, is made fertile, and blead 
with every cood, by liberty. Addison wrote fiem llaly, 
to Lord Halifax, in 1701, in perhaps the most eltgut 
verses he ever composed* — 

**• How has kind heaven adora*d ths bappj land, 
And scattered ble<isiogs with a wasteful hard! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores. 
Her blooming mountains, and her sonny sborei^ 
With all the gifts that heav*n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains 7 
Oh ! Libertv, thou goddess heav*nly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Thee, goddess, thee, Britaniiia*s isis adores, 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prise too dearly bought! 
Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle. 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moosliis 

smile. 
Others with towering piles may please the sight. 
And in their proud aspiring domes delight; 
*Ti8 Britain*s care to watch o'er Europe's fiUa, 
And hold in balance each contending state ; 
To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war. 
And answer her afflicted neighbour*s pray*r !** 

Almost an the divine race of poets — divine, jecave 
always enamoured of liberty — have endeavoured to con- 
sole their native country for the want of a oonstiotly 
brilliant sun, by similar observations to these. Erai 
Waller, who flattered equally both Cromwell and Chv^ 
Uie Second, in the panegyric he composed upon Ibe for 
mer, says : — 

M Angels and we have this prerogative, — 
That none can at our happy seats arrive, 
While we descend at pleasure to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid, 
Our little world, the. image of the great, 
Like her amid the bounmess ocean set. 
Of her own growth hath all that nature cravea, 
And all that *s rare as tribute firom the wavet. 
As Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 
But to the Nile owes more than to the sky. 
So what our earth and what our heaven denies, 
Our ever constant fiiend the sea supplies. 
The taste of hot Arabia's spice we know. 
Free firom the scorching sun thai makes it giss. 
Without the worms in Persia's silks we shins, 
.And, without planting, drink of every vise. 
To dig for wealth, we weary not our limbei 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swim, 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 
We plough the deep, and reap what othen s0V, 
Things of the noblest kind our own sotl bresdii 
Stout are our men, and warlike are cur steeds, 
Rome, though her eo^ks through the worid had m^ 
Could never make this island aU her ownf 



LONDON HOUSES. 

If the sky is dark, not less gloomy is ths ^jH^^ 
appearance of London to him who enters it bjr w W^ 
road. Tlie smok^ colour of the houses ft'^'A ^J 
appearance of a city that has been buttit « tO""* 
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added the silence which prevails in the midst of a popu. 
iation of, perhaps, one millioQ four hundred thousand 
persons, all in motion (so that one seems to be in a thea- 
tre of Chinese shades), and the wearisome uniformity of 
the houses, almost all built in the same style, like a city 
of the beavers, it will be easy to imafrine, that on-first 
entering^ this darksome hive, the smile of pleased surprise 
soon gives way to a gloomy wonder. This was the old 
English style of bmlding, which still prevails in the 
countrr* 6ut, since the English have substituted the 
blue pill fi>r suicide, or, still better, a journey to Paris ; 
and, mstead of Young's Night thoughts, read the ro- 
mances of Walter Srott, tl^y have cheered up their 
houses with a ooat of ¥^te, and have recently rebuilt 
the western part of the capital ** west end" in a gayer 
and more vaned ^le of architeetore. I do not mean to 
assert that the English have become a tribe of skippers 
and laughers, like me young Parisian of eighteen— -^y 
still delight in ghosts, witchesi, haunted church-yards, and 
a whole host of monstrosities. Wo be to him who should 
venture to write a romance without some apparition fitted 
to make ** each particular hair stand cm end!" 

The houses are small and firagile. The first ni^ht I 
spent in a lodging-house, I seemed to myself still on 
board the vessel; uie walls were equally slender, and, in 
ipreat part, of wood, the chambers small, and the staircase 
nke a companion ladder ; the walls are generally so thin, 
that they allow the passage of sounds without internip. 
tion. The lodgers would hear one another talking, but 
that they are accustomed to speak in an under tone. I 
could hear the murmur of the conversation of mv neigh- 
bour overhead, — ^my zenith, as well as that of the other 
neighbour beneath my feet, like the opposite point nadir; 
and I distinguished, at intervals, the words, ^ Very fine 
weather, — indeed — ^very fine — comfort — comfortable — 
great ccmifort" — words which occuf as often in their 
conversation as stops and commas in a book. In a word, 
the houses are ventrUoqwm$^ As I said before, they are 
all uniform. In a three-story house, there are three bed- 
rooms, one over the other, and three parlours in the 
same situation, so that the population is as it were ware- 
housed in layers like merchandise— like the cheese in 
the storehouses at Lodi and Cod^rna The Ebiglish have 
not chosen without design this (1 will venture to call it) 
nava/architecture. The advantages they derive firom living 
in houses of small size and little duralMHty are these : in 
general, a house is only built for 99 years ; if it outlive this 
term, it belcmgs to the proprietor of the ground on which 
it is built It seldom happens, therefore, uiat they attain to 
any great longevity ; on the contrary, they sometimes 
tumUe to pieces before the natural period of their exist- 
ence. The English, who are better arithmetidana than 
architects, have discovered, that, by building in this slip- 
pery manner, they consume less capital, and that conae* 
quently the annual interest and the annual toes of prin- 
cipal are proportionately less. There is another advantage: 
by this method, posterity is not hampered or tyrannised 
over. EYery generation can choose and build ito own 
houses, according to its own caprices, and its own neces- 
sities; and, although in a great measure composed of 
wood, all the houses ore as it were incombustible, by 
means of the insurance companies, which guarantee the 
value of the house, the furniture, and every thing else. 
A fire is no misfortune, but merely a temporary mcon- 
venience to the inmates ; a something to look at for the 
passengers, and an entertaining paragraph for the news- 
papers. To an Englishman, Ms house is his Gibraltar; 
he must not only be inviolable, but absolute, without dis- 
pute or fuss. He prefers living in a shell like an oyster, 
to living in a palace with all the annoyance of a^ hen- 
roost Independence is the vitid air of the Englishman. 
Hence as soon as a son is married, he leaves home, and 
like the polypi, which when cut in pieces make so many 
polypi more, goes to eiMlve elsewhere another family. 
Numerous and patriarchal fiimilies belong to agricultural 
communities. Among Commercial nations, which have 
fitctories and colonies m all parts of the globe, when the 
son has received a suitable education, he abandons the 
parental nest, and like the birds, goes elsewhere to build 
one for himself 

** Hail, independence, hail! heavcn*s next best gift 
To that of life and an immortal soul ; 
The lifo of life, that to the banquet high 
And sober meal gives taste, to the bow*d roof 
Fair dreamM repose, and to the cottage diarms!" 

The lovo of independence, that ** life of lifo," as Thom- 
son calls it in his poem on Liberty, manifests itself even 
in the churches, where every English family has a seat 
of its own, surrounded by a fonce. Whoever travels in 
I^glond will observe, how, even in the smallest villages. 



the meanest habitations are separated firom one another 
by a hedge, a wall, or a paling. No empire can have its 
boundaries better defined, or can guard its independence 
with more jealousy. 

Why are not the English good dancers 7 Because they 
do not practise. The houses are so small and so weak, 
that he who would cut a caper in the third story must 
run the risk of thundering like a bombshell down into 
the kitchen, which b placed under ground. This is no 
mere hyperbole of mine. One of the stipulations on 
taking a house in London, is often that no dancing shall 
take place in it Why is it that the English gesticulate 
so little, and have their arms almost uways glued to 
their sides? For the same reason, I believe: tl:^ rooms 
are so small that it is impossible to wave one's arm with- 
out breaJung something, or inccmveniencing somebody. 

Some people are quite thunderstruck at the silence 
which prevails among^ the inhabitants of London. But 
how could one million four hundred thousand persons 
live together without silence? The torrent of men, women, 
and children, carts, carriages, and horses, from the Strand 
to the Exchange, is so strong, that it is said that in win- 
ter there are two degrees of Fahrenheit difierenoe be- 
tween the atmosphere of this long line of street, and that 
of the West End. t have not ascertained the truth of 
this ; but from the many avenues there are to the Strand, 
it is very likely to be correct From Charing Cross to 
the Royal Exchange is an encydopflodia of the world. 
An apparent anardiy prevails, b^t without confu^n or 
disorder. The rules which the poet Gay lays down in his 
"Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of Londcm," 
(or walking with safety along this tract of about three 
miles, appear to me unnecessary. The habit of travers- 
inj^ this whirlpool renders the passage easy to every one, 
without disputes, without accidonts, without punctilio, as 
if there were no obstacle whatever. I suppoise it is the 
same thing at Pekin. The silence then of the passengers 
is the C(msequenoe of the multiplicity of bcisihess. 1 do 
not say it by way of epigram, but, if Naples should ever 
have a population of a nullion and a half, it would be ne- 
cessary for even Neapolitan windpipes to put themselves 
under some restraint ! It is only m Spain that silence is 
the companion of idleness. This is perhaps the perfection 
of idleness ; idleness at its ne plus tUira. 

In London 1 have often risen eariy, in order to be pre- 
sent at the spectacle of the resurrection of a million and 
a half of people. This great monster of a capital, like an 
immense giant awaking, shows the first signs of lifo in 
the extremities. Motion begins at the circumference, 
and, by little and little, goes on getting strength, and 
pushing towards the centre, till at ten o'clock commences 
the full hubbub, which goes on continually increasing till 
four o'clock, the 'Change hour. It seems as if the popu- 
lation followed the laws of the tide until this hour ; it 
now continues flowing firom the circumference to the 
Exchange : at half past four, when the Exchange is shut, 
the ebb begins ; and currents of people, coaches, and 
horses, rush from the Exchange to the circumference. 

Among an industrious nation, incessantly occupied, 
panting for riches, man, or phjrsical force, is a valuable 
commodity. Man is dear, and it is therefore expedient 
to be very economical of him. It is not as in the couur 
tries of indolence, where the man and the earth alike 
have little or no value. A Turkish effendi« or gen- 
tleman, always walks about*with a train of useless ser- 
vants at his heels. In the same manner a Polish noble- 
man, or a grandee of Spain, consumes a great quantity 
of men, who are otherwise unproditctive. I was told, 
that the Duke of Medini Celi has in his pay four hundred 
servants, and that he goes to the Prado in a carria^ 
worse than a Parisian paiaeht. It was tl^e same m 
England when there was a foreign commerce, and no 
home manufactures. Not knowing in what way to con- 
sume their surplus revenues, the old EInglish land owner 
used to maintam a hundred, and, in some cases, eveiv a 
thousand followers. At the present day, the'greateJl 
houses have not more than ten or twelve servants ; and, 
setting aside the wealthy, who. are always an exception 
in every nation, and talung the greatest number, it can- 
not be denied that in England, and especially in London, 
there is a very great saving, hot^ of time and of servants. 
But how can this be reconciled with the loudlv vannted 
comfort of the English ? Thus : the milk, the bread, the 
butter, the beer, the fish, the meat, the newspaper, the 
letters, — all are brought to the house every day, at the 
same hour, without fail, by the shopkeepers and the 
postmen. It is welllcnown that all the street-doors are 
kept shut, as is the custom in Florence and the other cities 
of Tuscany. In order that the neighbourhood should 
not be disturbed, it has become an underwood thing for 
these messengers to give a single rap on the knocker, or 



a single pull at the bell, which communicates with the 
underground kitchen, where the servants are. There is 
another conventual sign for visits, whieh oonsiBts in a 
rapid succession of knocks, the more loud and noisy ac- 
cording to the real or assumed consequence or feshion of 
the visiter. On this system, Parini makes his hero talk 
in public in a high and discordant voice, that every one 
may hear him, and pay the same respect to his accents 
as to those of ** the great thunderer." Even in London, 
the magnanimous heroes of fashion announce themselves 
to the obtuse senses of the vulgar with ** echoing blows,** 
like those of the hammer of Bronte. 

This custom requires punctuality in servants, and an 
unfailing attendance at their posts. The price of every 
thing is fixed« so that there is no room for haggling, dis- 
pute, or gossip. All this going and coming of buvers 
and sellers is noiseless. Many bakers ride about Lon- 
don in vehicles so rapid, elastic, and elegant, that an 
Italian dandy "WouM not disdain to appear in one of them 
at the Corso. The butchers* may be mqnently met with, 
conveying the meat to their distant customers, mounted 
on fiery steeds, and dashing along at fiill gallop. ' A sys- 
tem like this requires inviolable order, and a scrupulous 
division of time. For this reason there are docks and 
watches every whercy-— on every steeple, and sometimes 
on all the four sides of a steeple ; in the pocket of evcr^ 
one ; in the kitchen of the lowest joum^rman. This is 
a nation working to the stroke of the clock, like an 
orchestra playing to the **time" of the leader, or a regi- 
ment marching to the sound of the drum. Nothing can 
be more ingenious than the various wars in wbidi the 
Englbih contrive to mark the division of time. In some 
machines, for example, at every certain number of strokes, 
the machine rings a bell to inform the workmen of the 
feet The tread-mill, introduced for a punishment and 
an employment in the houses of correction, also rings a 
bdl every time it makes a certain number of revolutions. 
In the wod-carding manufkctory at Manchester there is 
a species of dock to ascerttun if the watehmen, whose 
duty it is to guard against fire, has kq>t awake all the 
night If, every quarter of an hour, he omits to pull 
a rope which hangs f>om the wall outside, the clock 
within notes down and reveals his negligence in the 
morning. 

One shopman, therefore, in London, supplies the place 
of forty or fifty servants: the shops may be distant, and 
remotely situated, without any inconvenience. The 
shopkeepers themselves do not remain idle, and, instead 
of men, in some places lads or children are employed. 
The newspapers are drculated from house to house at a 
psnny an hour ; the carrier is a boy of ten or twelve years 
old, aetive as a sprite, exact as time, who brings them 
and takes them away. 

By this system, the servants remain at home, with 
nothing to divert them fl'om their occupations. The 
servant maids, especially, very seldom go out during all 
the week, until the arrival of sunday sets them at liberty 
for three or four hours. It follows, also, that an English 
family has no need of keeping any great store .of pro- 
visicms in the house ; there Is m consequence less occu- 
pation of room, and less occasion for capital, less care, 
less waste, less smeU, and less wear and tear. 



TEA GARDEN& 

How to get through the supremdy dull and wearisome 
English Sunday is always a puzzling problem. This 
cmmtry, aH alive, all in motion, on oUier days, is, as it 
were, struck with a fit of apoplexy on the Sunday. In . 
general, the foreigner, to make his escape fitmi the 
^ sdenm sadness,'* dirabs at ten in the morning upon 
one of the unfiuling fbor-horse stages, at Charing Cross 
or Piccadilly, and contrives, at any rate, to get himself 
whirled away firom London. He goes to Richmond, 
takes a quiet 'stroll in the beautiffaf park, admires the 
tortuous bend of the Thames, — ^which will appear to him 
a muddy or a gdden stream, as he is in a poetic or pro- 
saic humour,— 4nd pays at an enormous rate for a dinner, 
seasoned with the iormal bows of servanU in silk stodc- 
ings, who are dressed in black i^m toe to toe, like an 
advocate of Turin. Or he goes to Greenwich to admire 
another beautifiil park, the famous observatory, and the 
magnificent hospital for invalid seamen ; and takes his 
dinner in sight of the many vessds sailing past on their 
return from China or tlie Indies. Or, if he wishes 
for a more economical excursion, he goc» to gape on the 
lovely hill of Hempstead, compassionating London, en- 
vdoped in its doud of smoke, and oongriOulating him- 
self on having made his escape firom it All these are 
^ood preservatives against the We of Sunday, but it is not 
m any i^ these beautiful, but, notwithstanding, mdan- 
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choly places, nor yet at the brilliant — and sorions — pro- 
menade in Hyde-park, that a forei^er must week to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the nation. John Bull does not go 
to show his paces in Hyde-park or Kensington gardens, 
nor to feed himself with poetical beaaties, and compose 
romantic pastonds in Windsor-forest If you wish to sec 
that marvellous personage, who has been the admiration 
and the laughing-stock of Europe for more than a cen- 
tury ; wlio cloUies almost all the world; who gains battles 
by sea and by land without much boautin|r about it ; who 
works as much as three, and eats and dnnks enough for 
six ; who is the pawnbroker and moneylender to all the 
kings and all the republics on the ftoe of the earth, and 
is yet, in a manner, bankruptcied at home, and is some- 
times lik^ Midas, ftmishing with hunger in the midst of 
gold — ^you must seek him elsewhere. In the winter you 
must descend into the subterranean taverns. There, 
round a blazing sea-coal lire, you will find seated the 
English working men, well droned, well shod, smoking 
drinking, readings — and h^^ing their tonffues. The 
schools of mutuiu instruction, and the Sunday schools 
which are kept open gratuitously by all classes of 
dissenters, for the education of the poor children be- 
longing to their sect, have made the English people 
wefi acquainted wiUi reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In Scotland, even before the mutual instruction system 
there existed parochial schools, in which, besides reading 
and writing, the scholars were taught the rudiments of 
Latin grammar and psahnody. It is well known that 
these Sootch schools produced a great number of poets, — 
omoi^ them, James Bo&tUe, author of **The Minstrel ;" 
and Bums, a humble &rmer, who became, without a 
rival, the Theocritus of modern times. For this class of 
readers there are published anumberofSundaynewspapers 
which contain an abridgement of all the intelli^^ice, 
anecdotes, and observations, which have appeared m the 
daily newspapers in the course of the week. Thus the 
blacksmith and the weaver are as well acquainted with 
the great events which are passing, as the first speakers 
in parliament This is not a matter of trifling impor- 
tance: it is in these taverns, and amid the smoke of 
tobacco and the fumes of porter, that public opinion 
takes its rise, and its original form, — that it reaches its 
first stage. It is here that the conduct of every citizen 
is weighed ; this is the road which leads to the capitd or 
the Tarpeian rock ; it is here that the love of country and 
the love of f^lorj are kindled, that the services rendered 
to the public by zealous patriots are made known, that 
applause and disapprobation take their origin; it was 
here that arose the triumph of Burdett when he left the 
Tower, and the curses on Castlereagh when he descended 
into the tomb ; it is here that b^ns the censure or the 
approval of a new law ; and it is here that the rewards of 
desert, or the rebufis of demerit, are prepared against the 
time of election. The tavern is the forum of the EInglish, 
with this difference, that here there is no dispute or con- 
test Whether from the rlimate, temperament, or educa- 
tion, whatever may be the reason, certain it is, that in 
these taverns more quietness, order, and decorum, are 
observed, than in our churches : and these tavern states- 
men, after the^ have filled themselves full of beer and 
mixed liquors, mstead of seekinff^ fi>r quarrels, fiill directly 
on the pavement, ^ as fiills a body dead." 

In the summer, John Bull likes af\er dinner to cheer 
his eyes with a glimpse of the country and the green. 
The nation altogether has a particular love fi>r trees 
and flowers. The lord has, in his parks, oaks of a 
thousand years* growth, untouched by the axe,— hot- 
houses full of exotic plants, exquisite fruits, and the 
rarest flowers ; there is not a cottage in England which 
has not before it a little piece of ground for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers; and even the poor town imprisoned 
artisan works at his loom in sight of pots of flowers, 
pUeed on the window sill (with a mind no less generous 
than my lord*s,) in order that the passengers also may 
^i^y the sight of them. The love of flowers is in itself 
a great sign of civilisation. 

From Ume immemorial there have existed in England 
footpaths for general use across the fields belonging to 
private individuals. Some years ago the land owners, 
every where tnpatiable, endeavoured to close these foot- 
ways, and deprive the public of the healthful and inno- 
cent recreation of walking in them. What was thtf 
consequence? In almost every county a society has 
been formed for defending the rights and recreations of 
the people. This will si&dently show how nearly the 
• people have their rights at heart, — and how dearly they 
love their rural walks. 

In the neighbourhood of London there are a great 
many gardens, planted with large and shady trees, 



ealled Tea Gardens^ where the workmen with their fa-j population of Birmingham and Sheffield, emfiiojsd pnr. 
milies go to take tea afler dinner, or to drink the | cipally in forges and iron works, prewot a moeh finer 



^ nut-brown ale." One of the most beautiful of these 
is Cumberland Garden, on the banks of the Thames, 
near VauxhaU. All over the gardons are scattered a 
number of clean little tables, around which are collected 
groups of four or six workmen, smoking with long 
white earthen pipes, (which are supplied by the landlord, 
filled with tobacco, for a penny,) leaning back, and 
throwing forth from time to time with the clouds of 
smoke, some imperfect sentence, just as wo read Cor- 
poral Trim and the captain did, in Tristram Shandy. 
He who has not experience the luxury of repose after 
five or six days' fatigue, cannot conceive how these 
men, speaking little and moving less, are nevertheless 
most happy in this living statue-Tike condition. Not an 
instrument is to be heard, not a single note of mnsic^ — 
nothing meets the ear but the buzz of the talkers, who 
speak m an under tone;— -while the boats, fbll of people, 
keep coming and going by the Thames. On our lakes, 
we are accustomed to hear musical instruments, with 
their vocal accompaniments, and vintage songs. For 
the want of these the English, who are passionately 
devoted to music and poetry, are not to be blamed : the 
protestant religion does not admit of diversion on the 
Sunday,— 'it demands the consecration of it to oontempla- 
tion, to seriousness, to self-examination, — ^without, how- 
ever, denying the consolations of the bottle. In Soot- 
Und, where the religion of Calvin prevails, the Sunday is 
still more silent and gloomy ; with some a smile is almoet 
thought a profanation. On this day of absolute inac- 
tion, the barbers are scarcely permitted to exercise their 
neoessary trade after nine in the rooming. 

On the continent there is great talk of the swearing 
of the Enelish,-- of their tremendous **G — d d — n.** 
1 believe, for my part, that a Venetian gondolier or a 
Bolognese carrier, swears more than a thousand Eng- 
lishmen put together: besides, I have observed, in all 
the public houses, a notice fVom the magistrates hung 
up, threatening to punish with a fine any person who 
should make use of an oath. 

Whoever has formed an idea of th^ English from the 
finest poem of Voltaire (which I will not name, though 
every body has read it), would be surprised to find the 
rosy cheeks and robust athletic forms he talks of, 
changed into the pallid faces, and weak, unsteady 
fVames, that characterise the mechanics who frequent 
these gardens. The spade improves a population,—- 
but the loom spoils it What a difibrence between a 
Scotch highlander and a Glasgow wtover! The one 
BtiU retains the well knit and athletic form of the war- 
riors described by Ossian : logs like the marble colunm 
of Lena, a breast high and ample as a cuirass, the 
colour of vigour in his cheeks, in all his deportment the 
fire and mettle of health and strength : — the other, on 
the contrary, is lean« iU-made, old l^fore his time, and 
feeble in his gait. What a contrast between an English 
coachman and a Manchester spinner ! The former is the 
very model of a lusty Bacchus, — the latter of a prisoner 
for life. 

The deterioration of the population is a disadvantage 
of manufacturing states that has never yet been suffi- 
ciently oonsidered. I made it my business to seek for 
some statistics of the manu&cturing classes, in order to 
discover their maladies and usual length of life, but did 
not succeed in di&covering any, and I believe none are 
to be found. It is difficult in fkct, to procure any that 
can be relied on, from the continual removal of the 
workmen fVom place to place. Some physicians of 
Manchester have endeavoured to spread the belief, that 
the duration of lifo is the longest m those cities where 
manufactures have most increased. It is a pity Molidre 
is not alive! He wonld here have a fine subject for 
raising a laugh at the expense of quackery ! — The as. 
sartion has not gained the slightest belief from those 
philanthropists who are exerting themselves to provide 
a remedy for the damage which, they are too well per- 
suaded, his recluse and sedentary life must do to the 
manufocturer . Some of these, for instance, Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Hume, have encouraged the establishment of 
schools for gymnastics, where, in the hours of rest, the 
workmen may exercise their limbs in strengthening 
and diverting sports. The most persevering of them 
all, Mr. Owen, after having introduced even dancing into 
his stupendous manufactory of New Lanark, between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, invented a new plan of labour, 
consisting of occupation alternately in agriculture and 
manufactures, and went to America to try the experi- 
ment The classes of workmen are more or less ill- 
looking according to the character of their trades ; the 



and stronger appearance than that of Maacbetier umI 
Glasgow, which is alnMst entiiely imprisoned in ooUot 
factories. 

When I made some of these remarks at Liverpod, to 
one of the many ioteliigent and weH-iDfotfliid w. 
chanics oi that city, he informed me that in die iMt 
war with France, the regiments recruited fron ikt 
most industrious county — ^Lancashire,— were iutah 
guished above the rest for their bravery. Thii my 
very well be, since it is not the pracUoe lo the plant 
day to fight hand to hand. Tbisre is no reason loh*. 
lieve that artificers make bad soldiers, as the Rootai 
baUeved them, and as the l*lorentines of the aiddte %m 
proved themselves. In Persia, where the strengths a 
army still lies in the cavalry, a service which rtqaim 
strength and peculiar dexterity, the mhabitanti of tW 
manufacturing cities do not turn out to be good loUiM. 
But the war of modem times, in Europe, depenili «• 
bravery and discipline; the English armies, who in ii 
these respects exemplary, are, for a good third pit, 
composed of artificers. 

The division of labour, so essential to the rapi£ty nd 
the perfoction of manufactures, and so much in me ii 
England, b injurious to the development of the matbl 
Acuities of 'the artizan, or even, perhaps, is &tal to iL 
With what ideas can his mind be enridied bgr that alni 
Ue, that wheel, or that spindle, which moves moeMiily 
and unvaryingly before his eyes twelve hours inthedijt 



The result," sajrs M. Say, *" is a degeneracy m on, 
considered as an individuaL It is a nd aocouat to pn 
of one*s self, — that one has never made any thing bat ik 
eighteenth part of a pinT* If the workmen did noteajoy 
the incalcuJable advantage of hia companions* lodeij, 
which in his hours of rest awakes him, dectrifiei Us, 
and invigorates all his faculties, and had not ahrayib 
fore him the endless panoramas which are oooiind} 
presented firom his living in a city, he would become, a 
the end of a fow years, a perfect automaton. In ftd,ii- 
stead of saying that a master manufkctnrer emplojinck 
a number of workmen, it is commonly said, that be en- 
ploys such a number of Aoiub, as if the joumeymcoU 
really no headi. The Broughams, the Humes, the ftr. 
detts, the Aliens, — ^the protectors and protected of tfas 
classes, — ^were well aware of this evil, and set thennehei 
zealously to work to discover the remedy. They hit 190B 
the idea of establishinffUbraries for mechanics in evoy 
city in the kingdom. These are <Mily c^ien for twohnn 
in the evening ; they contain histories, voya^^es, and tn* 
vels, models of machines, dec. The subscnptioa ftr 1 
quarter is only eighteen-pence Knglish. Not cental 
with thc»e, they founded in the most popoloos alan, 
professorships of mechanics and of cbeinistry a|ipliedto 
the arts. In London, more than 1500 operatives ooatn- 
bute each a guinea a-year for admission : this yeir i 
working shoemaker gained a prize of ten guineai (or la 
essay on jreometry. Some months ago a socie^ vti 
formed '^ for the cUflEbsion of useful knowledge," wtiA 
publishes and distributes every month a great umbtf oi 
elementary treatises on all the branches of the great tree 
of human knowledge. The Sunday papers, and the fie- 
quent public meetings which the mechanics attend, nd 
where the most eloquent speakers address the mnkitide 
on public affiurs, are an ahment and a stimuhs to their 
minds. Mr. Hume, in the House of Conunons, on the 
13th December, 1826, declared that the stamH"^ « 
newspapers was far too hea^ in Bkijgland. InmsIhiiM 
States, the population of wl^ is little more than hu 
that of Great Britam, there are 590 newspapers; whih 
in Great Britain, on account of the weight of the tuMi 
there are no more than 484. He gave notice, afier thai 
details, that he should move for a reduction of th edagt 
at least on those weekly papers which are chiefly int'V' 
ed for the working classes. Mr. Brougham, who ii i>- 
bitious of making that popular instruction he bie a 
wonderfully promoted a duiuhle monument to hiem*^ 
with his accustomed eloquence, seconded ths^ pfopooL 
Tho influence that the press must exercise i n • ^ 
where it is free, must (I would repeat it a thosw 
times) he incalculable. 1 wiU venture to say, thil ito ■> 
fluence must be greater than that of rcdigion if"^' A", 
firom these fountains that poblio .^pinion sprin gs »» ■?, 
and this is alone sufficient to oorreot all the erron 
legislation, and restrain all the abuses of power. It^ * 
real panacea. The newspapers are the •* daily ^■^•JjJ 
morning and evening to every Eng lishm a iL So |ra*v 
U the pubUc for its food, that the 3Ims«, not ooiMtvitt 

printiiig eleven huiuired copies an hour, has nnfW'* 
their steam-press to such a degree, that now it patta^ 
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leas than four thousand copies an hour« — sereoty in a 
minuter— but that on one side only. 

Ortesi, oar too hig^hly praised and too much depre- 
Dtated political economist, maintains that commerce en- 
riches onlj the upper classes, accumulating wealth in the 
bands of a few, and leaving the mass of labourers always 
in the same state of misery. The tea gardens which I 
un descrilnnff are in thenMelres a complete reftitatian of 
this idea. Tiie visiter observes with amasemont the 
crowds of dean shaved artisans, dressed in good clothes, 
with hoots on their feet, linen shirts on their backs, 
sratches in their pockets, silk kerchieft round their 
necks, — lodging in com&rtable houses, sleeping in clean 
feather beds^ taking tea twice a day, and eating wheaten 
bread and batcher's meat every day in the year. Were 
they in so good a condition when tlie commerce of Eng- 
land wa» neither so flourishing nor so extensive as now 7 
rhe old men of the country, the current traditions, the 
mcient houses still standing, and many other irrefraga- 
ble testimonies, prove to the contrary,— -that houses, b^s, 
fomitore, clothing, food, every thing, were much in&rior. 
rhe reason of this difference is manifest When com- 
oierce is in a prosperous state, the demand fer goods 
ilways increaamg, and consequently favourable to the 
workmen, they can keep up the price of their handicraft, 
it is now a demonst r ated truth, that the wages of work- 
men are not only in proportion to the price of provisions, 
but also to the relation between the supply and demand 
of labour. Besides this, machinery and the division of 
labour having reduced the price of many articles hitherto 
consumed oiuy b^ the higher and middle classes, they 
have come to be m ffenerai use ; the present wardrobe of 
a mechanic, although bettor than that which one of his 
class would have had sixty years ago, does not perhaps 
cost near so much. 

It is nevertheless trne, that the introduction of steam 
engines has already taken away from some kinds of 
workmen this advantage as consumers, by competing 
with them as pipducers, and reducing them to that dis- 
tress which lias been experienced for some years past 
These vast machines, wiuch do the work of several mil- 
lions €€ mechanics, are so many gigantic rivals of men. 
While the other classes of artisans, such as smiths, car- 
penters, dyers, glaiiers, dec, earn from thir^ to sixty 
Bhllllngs a woek, or ' more, the weavers and spinners, 
working twelve hours a day, can hardly obtain mteen or 
eighteen, even at the time that trade is briskest They 
are not only physically inferi<Nr to the fermer classes of 
workmen, but are also most unhappy beings. At a meet- 
ing held in January, 1885, by the cotton-spinners of 
Manchester, to deliberate on the best method of improv. 
ing their condition, one of them rose to observe, that in 
the early days of cotton spinning the workmen were well 
paid, and quite at libertv ; but that during the last fifreen 
years, the masters, by tLe introduction of steam-engines, 
had heaped up riches, and increased their own oooSforts, 
while the journeymen had gradually descended lower 
and lower in the scale of soaety ; their wages had been 
diminished, and their labour increased. Then, after de- 
scribing the miserable life they lead in a hot suffocating 
atmosphere, and the various maladies to whieh they are 
subject, he exclaimed, ** Look around and behold these 
squalid countenances, and these emaciated bodies! Look 
at myself not twenty-five years of age, yet already older 
than the man who stands at my side,— « sailor of fifty. 
See to what a wretched lot we are oondemned. From the 
age of six, most of us are buried in a cloud of cotton 
dost, in a suffocating and unwholeeome air; exposed to 
the extremes of heat and cold, denied the needful repose 
for our weary limbs, oppressed with intolerable fetigue, 
and at thirty, wo enter upon a miserable old ag^e :— oar 
children are stinted in their growth, and our mdepen- 
dence, sustained by untiring industry, is rednced, in 
some of us, to the sad necessity of asking charity, cap in 
hand, at the comers of the streets, of the poorest of the 
passers 1>y !" 

This lamentable |Mctnre, in which there is much ex- 
a|rgeration, as in all the harangues of demagogues, an- 
cient and modern,— over artisans dying of hunger in the 
very centre of a nation wallowing in wealth, brought to 
my mind Uie naked Romans, who by the mouth of Grac- 
chus, complained that afW so many provinces had been 
conquered by the republic, they had not a span of earth 
wherein to Uy their bones. 

**And ye, O Romans! 
Te who, with steel encumbered, to grim death 
Your lives expose each day for country-sake, — 
Ye masters of the world, — who of the world 
Possess but that which ca*nt be ta'en away, 
The air and light of hoav*n— roaming the fields. 



1111 iron-hearted hmiger pulls ye down — 

Ye have, to bear ^o mtin£ company. 

Your wretched wives, and naked, fiunish'd oflbpring, 

Crying for bread!** 

Bbntiy Caiu9 Oraecku$t Ael 3. 

It would seem that empires are like men, who resem- 
ble each other in their virtues and their faults* 

Same English political economists, who pay attention 
more to the wealth than the happiness of a country, ob- 
serve, in reply to these complaints, that if it be true that 
those classes do not live comfertably, it b quite as true 
that without steam-engines they could not live at alL It 
is certain that Arkwright, by the invention of cotton- 
sjmming machinery in 1765, and Watt, by the applica- 
tion of steam to it in 1779, gave their country a decisive 
superiority over the industry of other nations, although 
at the sanie time thev deteriorated the condition of jier- 
haps a million of mechanics, and gave rise to a production 
much greater than the demand : without these two won- 
derful discoveries, England would most likely have lost 
her superiority in manufectures, on account of the hifh 
rate of wages, which is partly an efiSect of the high prwe 
of food. 

If^ then, some workmen, as I have already observed, 
injure their health in the spinning fectories, there arc 
many more who destroy themselves fitun an immoderate 
desire fer gin, which induces them to labour harder than 
a due regard to their health would allow. Adam Smith, 
in his great work, observed, that, where prioes are high, 
workn^ are always feund more diligent, active, and ex- 
pert, than where they are low ; in tl^ neighbourhood of 
great cities, fer instance, more than in remote parts of the 
country. Some men, indeed, when they can earn in four 
days enough to maintain themselves aU the week, choose 
to remain idle on the other three. This, however, doos not 
happen with the largest portion. On the contrary, the 
industrious, when thev are liberally paid, in ready money, 
are generally di^NMcd to labour excessively, and so un- 
dermine their h^hh, and ruin their constitution in a few 
years. ^It is calculated,*' says Smith, **that a London 
carpenter does not continue in his fiill vi^roor more than 
eight years.** It is nearly the same with some other 
trades, in which it is the cnistom to pay the workman as 
soon as his work is finished, and even with farm labour, 
when the wages are higher than usuaL I have Midea* 
voured to procure, but could not succeed, the book which 
the Italian physician Ramuiaini wrote, in the last cen- 
tury, especially on the peculiar diseases produced by 
excessive apphcation to one particular species of labour. 



SAILORS. 

Whoever wishes to acouire a knowledge of another 
class of EInglishmen, not less interesting than the me- 
chanics, must descend into one of those narrow by-streets 
near London Bridge, whidi lead to the Thames. The 
sailors, those sons of the ocean, are like the amphibious 
animals, which, even when on land, always keep dose to 
the water. One day I took it into my head to walk into 
one of the mimeroas pubKc houses which stand in these 
alleys, to see what metamorphoses those silent and se- 
rioos beings undergo on land, in whose company I had, 
at various times, spent eiffht months on shipboard. How 
changed did I find fiiend Jack from what I had seen 
him at sea! No longer serious, no longer quiet, no longer 
silent; but joyous, noisy, and singing : the room on the 
ground floor, mto wMch I entered, was involved in a 
thick cloud of tobacco rmoke, which almost hindered me, 
at first, fh)m distinguishing the drttmati$ pet$nnm* I had 
not yet taken my seat, when one of them, vrith a gait 
any thing but steady, and reeling like a ship in a storm, 
with a fece the colour of mahogany, from the effect of 
the tobacco and liquors, offered me some of his ** gro^ ;** 
that is, brandy mixed v^ith water without sugar, — whidi 
is the nectar of these heroes of the deep. I accepted it 
without hesitation, but the pewter pot, fVom which my 
generous fHcnd had been drinking, was empty, and the 
poor fellow had not perceived it It had, in feet, so com- 
pletely slipped his memory, that he had already tossed 
off all this ambrosia, that he made asimilar o&r to every 
body that came in. He did not on that account lose his 
credit with me, because I know that sailors, who are 
hearts of oak when they are ot sea, are hearts of butter 
when at a tavern, and generous as Cesar himself. The 
chocks of tlie English sailor are not those sleek and 
florid cheeks which the climate naturally produces, nor 
ore they of a tall and bulky make, like farmers of the 
island. Their feces are bronzed, or, to express it better 
with one of those enviable English epithets composed of 
Itwo words braced tcgsther, they are waUhtr-beaUn. 



They are in general of the middle height, but large 
across the shoulders; their limbs clean made and sinewy, 
and all their movements fVee and unconstrained. When 
the^ are walking, von observe in them a confidence in 
their own stre^^ and the audacity of a health proof 
against every thmg. They traverse the streets witn an 
indifference which is natural to them, as if cities were 
not made fer them, or as if they were people who had 
seen things more wonderful tKan a diy, Tbeii large 
trowsers, their open jacket and shirt collar, their round 
hat, or i^d bonnet, all their dress, in fine, contributes 
to make them appear more active, more free and easy. 
It ii wen known that they never wear boots, because 
they use hands and feet indifferently; they are four- 
handed or feur-fboted just as th^ will. Their eyes are 
not sparkling, but th^ are intrepid, and express very 
well the hevt of oak in their breasts. Their counte- 
nance generally denotes intelligence; firankness and 
generosi^ are stamped on it ; one would say, that none 
of these races had ever told a lie. 

In a comer of the room there was a group of these 
mariners, who were singing one of their sea songs, with 
tlie burden ** Haul away, yeo ho, boys!** the cry- with 
wbidi they accompany any exertion made in concert: — 

^ British sailors have a knack. 
Haul way, yeo ho, hoysl 
Of pulling down a Frenchman*s jack, 
*Gainst any odds, you know, boys! 
Come three to one, right sute am I, 
If we can*t beat *em, still we'll try 
To make old England's colours fly. 
Haul away, yeo ho, boys! 

** British sailors when at sea. 
Haul away, yeo ho, boys! 
Pipe all hands with merry glee, 
While op aloft they go, M>ys ; 
And when with pretty ffirls on shore. 
Their cash is g«me, and not befero. 
They wiselygo to sea fer more, 

j^ul away, yeo ho, boys ! 

** British sailors love their king. 
Haul away, yeo ho, boys! 
And round the bowl they love to sing, ' 
And drink his health, you know, boys! 
Then while his standard owns a rag. 
The world combined shall never brag 
Hiey made us strike the British flag. 
Haul away, yeo ho, boys!** 

When these had finished their sonff, which was duly 
knocked down by their leathern han<M, a second group 
struck up another of their fevourite songs, ** Hearts of 
Oak.** 

A fidler, who had in the mean time entered with his 
creaking instrument, now struck up a reef, a kind of 
Scotch dance, much in fevour with the lower classes in 
England. Of aU the English, the sailors are the most 
galvanic; above all, when Siey have emptied two or three 
cans of grog, — 

** For if sailor ever took deKght in 
Swigging, kissing, dandnr, fighting. 
Damme, ffl be bold to say that Ja<£*s the kd!** 

At this sound, as if it had been the signal fer battle, 
all jumped on their legs, ^nd began throwing their feet 
about, fijr I cannot say they danced. To get out of 
the way of this tempest of Kicks, I mount^ a small 
flight of stairs, and entered a second room, which pre- 
sented another picture in the style of Teniers. It was 
exactly like that J had U^ except that by the round hat 
of glazed leather, by the jacket and trowsers of Uue 
doUi, in fine, by the uniformity and superior neatness 
of their dress, I perceived that the seamen belonged to 
the royal navy. In their feces, though flushed with 
li^or, the impression of discipline asa obedience was 
still visible ; and although their deportment and gestures 
exhibited nothing of insolence, Ihey betrayed neverthe- 
less more of arrogance and presumption than the others, 
although not so much as is generally exhibited on the 
continent (I know not why) W soldiers of the line. They 
were singing the national anthem, composed by the poet 
Thomson, the author of **The Seasons,** about a century 
ago, — *^ Rule, Britannia.** 

It was thus, perhaps, in the days of their glonr and 
freedom, that the Venetians sung in the ** hokhr of their 
magic city, their victory over some Turkish fleet At 
the present day they have substituted for those martial 
songs "Visin di Nina,'* and •♦La Biondina in Gondc- 
letU;'*— "The Face of Nina,** and "The Fair-haired 
Girl of the Gcnddct :** even songs are sufficient to mark 
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the revolutioiis of the wheel of fortune. With this me- 
lancholj reflection I left these merry mariners, and 
quitted the tavern. 

It is to the seamen of the royal navy, well clothed, 
well fed, and of martial asfiect, that England owes the 
inviolability of her coasts, her glory, and ner trident In 
the *" Roderick Random" of Smollett (the best of his 
novels), where his hero is another Gil Bias, who passes 
through all conditions of life, some of the customs and 
characteristics of these sailors may be found described. 
The author draws from nature ; he had for a long time 
served on board a frigate, in the capacity of Burgeon*s 
mate. The visiters to St Paulas and Westminster Abbey 
are surprised at the prodi^ous number of monuments 
.they find there to the memory of admirals, vice-admirals, 
^md captains, who have gamed naval victories. These 
mogiiifioent mausoleums are testimonies of the national 
gratitude to the dead, as the superb hospital of Green- 
wich is the testimony of their gratitude to the living. It 
would have been impossible to select a more appropriate 
and comfortable situation for the invalided veteran. The 
building is on the banks of the Thames, and before it, in 
full sai( paiA every moment the vessels which are arriv- 
ing from and departing for the different parts of the 
world. This sight nourishes in them the most pleasing 
illusions and recollections, and the park, which is an- 
nexed to the little town of Groenwidi, affords them solitary 
walks, where they can call to mind, beneath the ^hade 
of ag4^ trees, their past vicissitudes. English benevo- 
lence is ingenious in renderin|7 the beoCTt bestowed 
complete, and even pleasing. T^e hospitals in £higland 
are, in general, placed on ue most agreeable sites, as at 
one time used to be the case with our convents. The 
English poets have almost all contributed encomiupis on 
the valour of their seamen. 

I look upon the English as highly favoured by fortune, 
in the possession of poets, who use the magic endowed 
vpon their craft to make every one believe his own lot 
and -his own station the most enviable. We reproach the 
iWlish with being downcast and melancholy ; but we 
oivht to add that Uiey are not querulous. They labour 
indefiitigably to better their condition, without whining 
and whimpering, and at the same time draw from their 
present condition all the profits and the pleasures it can 
afford. I say this in referoice to those stanzas of Byron, 
in which he eulogises life oq shipboard : 

** He that has sailM upon the dark blue sea. 
Has view*d aMimes 1 ween a fldl fair sight. 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be. 
The white saU set— the gallant frigate tight!** 

This life, which to a cavalier servente, or a regular 
play goer, would appear more horrible than imprison- 
ment in the dungeons of the Inquisition, or of Spielberg, 
is described by Byron in his Childe Harold with the 
same sense of pleasure with which Tasso paints the gar- 
den of Armida. The »• little warlike world" collected in 
a frigate^ — the " well-reeved cannon,** — the •* hoarse com- 
mand,** — ^the •* humming din," when at a word the " tops 
are manned on high,**— the •• docile crew,** guided by 
the shrill pipe of the "schoolboy midshipman,**— the 
white and "glassy deck, without a stain," "where on 
the watch the staid Nontenant walks,** — ^the part kept 
sacred for the lone captain, " silent and fear*d by aD,** to 
preserve " that strict restraint" which may not be broken 
without balking " conquest and fame,"^— the swifUy 

ale,"— the waves that " j " 

.« j,row,** — the " convoy g— 
flight," — all these objects are dwelt upon 
great and partial fondness. 

This is not mere caprice or extravagance on the part 
of the poet These stanzas of Byron are beautiful, be- 
cause they are also true. There is not an English cap- 
tain who IS not in love with his vessel,— his little world, 
which he prefers to the Palais RoyaL When, after nine^ 
days' sail, we made the port of Dublin, our captain, ii|- 
■tead of landing, as I did, to view the stupendous city, 
which he had never seen, remained on board for five or 
six days, with a more than philosophic indifference. 

What a loss to Italian glory that so many poets have 
thrown away their harmonious verses on so many Lau- 
ras and Phillises, who never existed— and so many princes, 
who were never made to be the heroes or the themes 
of either verse or prose, instead of celebrating the daring 
naval enterprises of the ancient Genoese, or the many 
sea victories of the Venetians ! Tasso has indeed devoted 
two beautiful stanzas of his fifteenth canto to Columbus, 
— but the discovery of a new world demands a national 
poem at least as loudlv as the passage of the Gape of 
Good Hope, hjr Vasco de Gama, called for the Lusiad of 
Camoens ! Mr. Rogers, a living English poet, hu writ- 



ten a poem of several cantos on the voyage of Columbus; 
but partial as I am to English poetry, and highly as I 
esteem the poetical talents of that author, the flight of 



his muse appears to me beneath the loftiness, v^iety, who throws a glance over his oertificat», and exuDiMl 
-«^ Ai^Urr ^^♦k«™k;«^ Ti,- ««-♦ -,k««,^„ij o;„«#k«l.f,ig ^ijQJg person most attentively, that be may nut ke 

deceived as to health, strength, and agiiitj ; tod tin 
agreement, simple in its conditions, ti si|riied. Tho 
wages, in time of peaoe, are from forty to fiAythHIinni 
month, besides the victuals, to be paid alioj^etber ot 
the completion of the voyage, or in half or third por- 
tions at the place of the vesiePs destination, ^rctlr 
has the vessel returned to England, and dischtr^ bv 
cargo, before the sailor pockets his puy. From • poor 
man he suddenly finds himself a rich one, in the poM». 
sion of filleen or twenty pounds sterling. Hii lon^ prj. 
vation of pleasure changes the pabUchuuBo, in faii ejo, 
to an enchanted palace. This money seens to bin tn 
inexhaustible treasure, like that called forth by the 
lamp of ^ Aladdin. He apparently renoancee oil big 
former virtues, he forgets all, he abandons binmlf t« 
the most extravagant caprice, he buys every thhif he 
sees, — a turnip, a watch, a warming pan, or a ptirof 
spurs ; and, ignorant of the snares which beoet ha 
every step upon land, unmindful of himself, of his t^ 
tions, of the future, of his most urgent neoMrities, hi 
dissipates, in a few days, all the gains of a year of exer. 
tion. It was a saying of Charies the Second, vbidi 
has become provorbiai, that " Sailors get money lib 
horses, and spend it like asses.** At length the dreu 
ceases, the ^illusions vanish, the fbmes of the liquor <£i. 
perse ; he looks around,— he finds himself ill clad, with. 
out a friend or a relation ; he presenU himself to t nef. 
captain, and starts for another part of the world, oadv 
a new sky, amidst another sea, surrounded by new ud 
unknown companions. 

The seaman is a sort of Robinson Crosoe; afloat, bt 
practiros almost every trade. Of all mechanical profa. 
sions, this is tho one which affords the most instractioi, 
and developes in the hghett degree* th^ moral ud 
physical faculties. Bes'Ms the smattering of astm 
nomy which he acquires, — besides the foreign lu- 
guages and the foreign manners with which he beeoDH 
acquainted, the mariner learns how to mix paiot it 
the boats and many articles on bpard, mends the ropes, 
sews the sails, and must, on ocoasion, play the part of 
carpenter, blacksmith, butcher, cook, and waAtmst 
He is perpetually in motion, and exercises eqoallyali 
parts of the body, arms as well as legs, feet as wdlu 
hands ; he is bent when he rows, or reefing and inireef- 
ing the sails; he stands erect when he gotdes the belo; 
he runs when the vessel is to be tacked ; he bahoccs 
himself on tlie mast-head ; he ascends and descends \k 
shrouds with the rapidity of a squirrel. There ii m 
sjrstem of gymna8tii*8 which developes so impartiilif 
the powers of all parts of the human frame, the eye in- 
cluded, — as the art of navigation. 

The order, the regularity, the discipline, which pn 
vail in the narrow space of an English merchant brif, 
are wonderful. The face of the captain is always •• 
vere, the tone of his voice always sharp and imperiooi. 
No seaman may speak to the captain first, unless oo i 
point of duty ; no seaman is allowed to make reoMo- 
strances or observations on the captain*s orders. A 
smile never passes over his countenance; nor does i 
word of approbation o^ encouragement ever escape bim 
The men are confined to the forecastle, and woe be to 
them if they step on deck, except upon doty,— it is the 
$anctum $ane(omm of the captain and the passenffn. 
The most profound silence always reigns among theoi,et 
cept that you occasionally catch a gentle whisper. Witb- 
out this inexorable severity, bow could the captain, se- 
conded only by his mate, exact, in the very middle of lbs 
ocean, a prompt and blind obedience ? Even in ^te of 
it, conspiracies and revolutions sometimes occur ainoog 
the nine or ten individuals shut up in so coofioed i 
space, so impracticable is it to govern the humai spe- 
cies ! An English captain always keeps his crew bo^ 
about something or other, even during a calm. Thiiii 
also an expedient to prevent their taking a disinat to 
their occupation. Captain Parry,' as soon as be bai 
seen his vessel made snog for her winter station of fii* 
or six months, when on his voyage to attempt tho ^ 
oovery of a north.west passage, hit upon the idea rf 
orectmg a theatre, giving concerts, and setting np » 
school for teaching reading and writing to his bartj 
mariners ; so anxious did be feel to provide remedisi 
for weariness, and to keep the minds of his crew cob- 
stantly occupied. 

It was not till after I had witnessed the A^cts of (bo 
strict order and discipline, and the continual handliogof 



and dignity of the subject The poet who would sing the 
praises o^ 

** The naked pilot, promiser of thrones,** 

should hare his imagination filled and fired with the 
martial and romantic exploits of the Genoese, fix)m the 
time of the Romans to the present, perhaps the only peo- 
pie whose inborn and indomitable courage has not become 
degenerate. He should roam through those villages of 
the Riviera di Ponente which lie on the shores of the 
Mediterranean; should study the aJrdent and enduring 
character of the countrymen of Columbus, at once citi- 
zeru of the world and adorers of their native land ; should 
admire the sobriety of their lives, the tranquil resignation 
with wliich they support their extreme poverty, uid the 
modesty of their manners ; should obs^e their active, 
full nerved, vigorous limbs, their daring and vivacious 
eyes, which expross their readiness to take to tho sea, 
whatever the weather, without asking to what part of the 
world they are to go : a daring which appears the more 
striking m>m their haughty and spirited ?lance, the red 
bonnet hanging over one ear, and their half naked, 
brawny, leauier coloured limbs. The poet will perceive 
that the religious epirit of Columbus is a f^seling common 
to his countrymen ; they fbar none but God ; but their 
religious sentmients are perliaps pushed a little fiir, so 
that these new argonauts are Kke their fi&bled prototypeF, 
bold indeed, but over superstitious. 

The sailors of the English men of war are as war- 
riors more glorious, but as- inariueM less interesting, 
than those of the merchant service. A vessel of war is 
always exposed to less danger of shipwreck than a mer. 
ebantman, from the strength of its build, tho abun- 
dance of its stores, and the greater number of hands to 
man the sails. It makes fower voyages, and Fees 
fower countries, because in time of peaoe it is often 
in port, and in time of war it is oflra for several 
years on a cruise, continually ploughing tho self-same 
pace of sea before the blockaded port of an 
enemy, l^lnally, on board of these vessels there is a 
sort of division of labour ; the duty of every one is 
chalkod out for him, or at least it is only seldom and 
by turns that the seamen are employed in diflerent 
manoeuvres. When the day of battle arrives, although 
to the English sailor it is always like the signal of 
death, he is nevertheless inspirited by the hope of glory, 
inflamed by the example of^ his messmates ; and, if he 
survives, mutinied by the bullet or tho steel of the foe, 
he sees before his eyes the splendid 'hospital of Green- 
wioh, which awaits him for his reward, like the palace 
of the Houris, promised by Mahomet to the brave who 
die in battle. Very different indeed is the fote of the 
seamen of the merchant service. A vessel of 300 tons 
goes to the end of the world, with a crew of nine or ten 
men. It is impossible to imagine the activity and cou- 
rage they must exhibit in a storm, the fotigue and peril 
they must undergo, sometimes for a whole day — for 
two or three days tt^etlier. Here is the glory, herein 
lies the superiority of the English seamen over all other 
European sailors. Others may have as much courage ; 
the Greek is quicker, the Genoese more sober, but the 
EoglUhman is supreme in the terrible tempest of the 
sea : the rain, the hail, the wind, the whole fiiry of the 
waves, may rage and rave against him, but he resists 
and fulfils his duty : his strength seems multiplied a 
hundred fold, and he places his glory in conquering na- 
ture ! He seems made of the rock itself ! I was one 
day admiring the beautiful white biscuit, the juicy 
slices of salt beef, the unlimited number of potatoes, 
which, every day, with a little variation, form the din- 
ner of the sailors, who have, besides their ten morning 
and evening, a pl&te of salt meat: the captain, who saw 
my surprise, observed to me, " In a storm my crew pay 
me this again with interest** This class of mariners 
make more voyages than the others, and see a variety 
of different countries : 

**• He travels and expatiates as the bee, 
Froiv flower to flower ; so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all, 
Piay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
He seeks intelligence in every clime. 
And spreadi the honey of his deep research 
At his return.**— CotU|)er. - 

The cravin|r for variety beoomes such a habit in sea- 
men, that it is a rare thing for one of thom to make 



When, in a fow days, he has squandered in UTerDiBll 
the hard earnings often, twelvo, or fourteen ox)otb8,b6 
offers himself to some captain on ihc point of sailhur 



two voyages in the Mmethipuid under the mime captain. | the nib, that I fbU the fuU forced the m^^m^ 
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without a merchant navy a maritime force cannot exist. 
It its aniveraally admitted in England, that the best 
niloraon board the En^Ii.<h fleet are those who have been 
bred ap in merchant vessels. They have had a schoql 
of^ater suffering, industry and experience, than those 
brought op on board a frigate. Between these two kinds 
of sailors there is the same difference as between a regi- 
ment of the line and a band of guerillas ; tlie soldiers of 
the line dande the most, because they often decide the 
ftte of empifes, — the guerilhs acquire less glory, al- 
though individuaUy tbev possess more bravery, and are 
much more exposed to nitigue, to famine, and the sword. 
Sunday ia, if possible, observed by the English wher. 
ever they may be. On that day, the silence even on 
board ship is still more gloomy than ever ; every one 
is shaved, every cme puts on a clean shirt, every one en- 
deavours to -display more neatness than usual in his 
dress. Some read a few pages in the Bible ; religion is 
a oemfbrt to their minds, rather than a terror. The 
Engiisbroan has no other intercessor with the Supreme 
Being than his own prayers. He hopes for no other mi- 
racles than those which sprinr from his own courage, 
and the discharge of his duty. Jn a storm, the Spaniard, 
and even the Greek, although a good sailor, throw them- 
wlves on their knees before some image, to which a 
light is continually burning, and in the mean time the 
sails and the vessel are nndor the control of the winds 
and waves ; the sighs and signs of contrition of the de- 
votees only serving -to increasethe confbsion and dis- 
may. This Englishman, on the other hand, fulfils his 
dnl^, displays lul his firmness of mind and strength of 
body, struggles with death even to the last moment, and 
Mily when he has exhausted in vain all the resources 
df bis skill, and all the energies of his fhime, gives him- 
lelf up to bis fkte, raises his eyes to heaven, and bows to 
the will of Providence. They are not indeed so thoroughly 
devoid of prejudice as a philosopher of the eighteenth 
seotury ; some believe in ghosts, in hobgoblins, and pro- 
phetic voioes which rise from the hollow of the deep, — 
^t in the hdor of danger they no longer recollect these 
llosioiM, and see nothmg but the reality before them, 
umI see it without affright. I read in the *^ Mariners* 
Agistor** (which is a collection of official reports made 
o the Admiralty of shipwrecked vesMels), miracles of 
wnstancy, patience, and intrepidity, displavod by sea- 
nen to save their ships, and attorwards their own lives. 
>ne ftele a proud eompUoencn^ in seeing man in <tontest 
vith the monstrous force of ocean, and generally tri- 
imphant over it ; in seeing him, when struck upon a 
'ock in the middle of the deep, calculating on what day 
iie fVail bark will be entirely sw;allowed up, and in the 
Dean time labonrbg at the construction of a boat ; and, 
rben the boar €^ the total submersion of the vessel is 
Lrrived, descending into his fVagile skiff, and, with a 
icanty enpply of provisions, commencing a voyage of six 
lundred or a thousand miles, and then arriving at some 
nhospitable land. Another time you behold him in the 
^acific ocean, in a little boat, afler having lost his vessel, 
toeping his cloak in the sea, to protect himself from 
he soorcfaing rays of the son; then, for want of woter, 
ixtending bis sails and collecting in them the rain which 
lind Heaven sends him. A poet of some reputation in 
Cngland, but in my opinion of very mediocre talents, — 
?'alooner,— has written a poem entitled **The Ship- 
wreck.** ft is a culd story of a vcscl which, sailing from 
yyprns to Candia, near Cape Colonna (the ancient See- 
lium), ia thrown by a tempest on the rock^, and dashed 
9 pieces. There is a minute description (in some de- 
cree the general defect of English 'poets, great and 
mall) of all the manoeuvres and expedients employed by 
he English captain, without any of those great strokes 
f the pencil such as Virgil gives, when he describes the 
ea storm which overtook the wandering iBueas, whose 
hips now rise to the summit of a mountain wave, now 
ink to the verv bottom of the sea ; and without that in- 
erest which Ilomer excites for Ulysses, when alone on 
. raft he is thrown by the wind here and there, up and 
lown by the raging sea, — at one time cast on the waves, 
ben catching hold of his raft again, till at last he com- 
aits himself to the waters, and, cleaving them with his 
treaet and both his brawny arms, clutches at a rock 
Kith his outstrotclied hands, — 

«* And then Ulytoes on the rock the skin 
Of his strong arms did leave;*' 

nd afterwards get upon land breathless and speech* 
MS, apoating water from his mouth and nostrils. 

There b much more poetry in the true sUtemonts of 
be Mariners* Register, than in the fiction of Falconer. 
This Register was to be found on board of every ship I 



ever sailed in ; at first it seemed strange that a sea cap- 
tain should like to read so funereal a chronicle, in which, 
as it were, his own fate is described ; but I have since 
reflected, that, just as land officers read with interest the 
acoounU of battles and sieges, and instead of being cast 
down by them, are inspirM with courage, and inflamed 
with emulation, so may a seamen leam from these nar- 
ratives not only to die with intrepidity, but to use all 
the various methods for hiv own preservation. 

On an occasion of some peril, I fiad an opportunity of 
witnessing in my own person the bravery of this race of 
men. In coming from Smyrna, afier three thousand 
miles of pleasant sailing, and seventy-three days of 
weariness and impatience, as we were entering the port 
of Carlingford, forty-five miles north of Dublin, (where 
the vessels are sent to undergo quarantine,) in the dusk 
of the evening we struck on a bank : at the shock of iti» 
striking, and the kin^ grating $cnak that announced it, 
the nine English sailors who were on deck turned pale, 
but remained firm and collected. Not a cry, not a com- 
plaint was heard : all had their eyes fixed on the captain, 
whose orders they awaited ; he slapping his hands on his 
thighs excUimed, *• What a joke r 

The first remedy waste spread all sail to the wind, to 
try if this would release us from the rook to which we 
seemed to be nailed down : in vain. The second expe- 
dient was to cast an anchor, and attempt by means of 
the capstan to move the vessel : stiU in vain. The third 
resource was, not to despair. As we did not yet know 
whether the banks were rocky oc not, a trial was made 
with the pump to see if the vessel made any water. 
Fortunately, it did not. Our hopes were now placed on 
the next tide ; the hour of ite rising in as anxiously looked 
for : it comes ; every inch is observed, is measured, hut 
the tide does not rise high enough. The ship, however, 
still continues tight and sound. The second tide is ex- 
pected with still greater anxiety ; a higher flow favours 
us, and with anchors and capstan we at last work our- 
selves off this bank of evil augury,' after forty hours of 
exertion. The captain, an excellent man and a skilful 
navigatorf'was all this while indefatigable ; but when 
we had got out of the danger, he fisll ill of a fit of the 
g^t, through the anxiety he bad suffered, and several 
limes bled at the nose. The vessel belonged to him, 
and, with his property, he would have lost his reputation 
also. Again we set sail, and went to take our post on 
quarantine. What a horrible thing is quarantine on 
board ship ! A dirty yellow flag warns others of the 
disease with which you are perhaps infected ; men fly 
your breath, your touch ; they watch from what quar- 
ter the wind blows to speak to you ; instead of the 
fViendly hand, the l^tmen extends towards yon an iron 
clasp to receive your letters; in the night, a small light 
burns on the mainmast, to warn other ships to avoid 
you, like a rock or a whirlpool ; two sentiocb come on 
board, to keep you in strict confinement ; three times a 
day the quarantine officer summons all on board before 
him, to ascertoin that no disease u concealed. The 
quarantine is a temporary exile from the world and from 
mankind. It was in these fifUen days, of which every 
minute was counted, that I learnt from the captain 
many particulars of the life and manners of seamen. 

In time of war, among ten English sailors, it may be 
reckoned one is married, and in time of peace, one in 
eight. This proportion is much greater in ail other 
nations, varying according to the extent and distance of 
the commerce they carry on. 'llie Italian sailors of the 
Mediterranean, and the Greeks of the Archipelago, who 
^ery rarely leave behind them the pillars of Hercules, 
are for the most part married, because their voyages are 
of short duration, and they can often return to Uie bo- 
soms of their fan^ilies : but the English, who by the 
immeasurability of their commerce are citizens of the 
world, would, if they were married, too seldom enjoy 
their home. Hence very few lay by fi>r an event they 
do not think of, and in old age do not hope fbr« How 
could they ^1 afi&cUon for Sieir fiimilies, whom from 
infancy they have abandoned? Besides, when they are 
on land— 

** A girl and fiddle always make a sailor glad.*' 

Hence if through disease, or some other misfortune, one 
of them becomes invalided, he has no other resource than 
to beg through the' streets, singing with a voice bar- 
moiuous as thatof Boreas, ** The Crippled Tar,*' or *• The 
Lullaby,** or some other of the countless naval ditties of 
which the English people are so fond. The poet 
Crabbe, still living, the truest painter of the manners of 
the English voJ^r, has, in his tale in verse, **Tbe 
Brothers," painted to the liib the miserabli end of al 



sailor, who, having in his best days improvidently 
squandered his gains, finds, when he has lost a leg, 
nothing but contempt and insult in the house of hb 
own brother, who is married to a fiiry of a woman, and 
at last dies of anguish. This same painter-poet, in 
another little poenh ** The Justice Hall,** introduces a 
wretched street-walker as coming before the justice, 
with a^ baby in her arms; she has been by turns the 
concubine of two sailors, father and son, and implores 
no other &vour from the magistrate, than to listen to 
the series of her crimes and her misibrtunes, which are in 
truth of such a nature that they make one shudder with 
horcor. Crabbe is entirely the reverse of Cow per ; they 
are like Heraclitus and Democritus, ** Jean oui plenre, 
et Jean qui rif." Cowper sees every thing of the colour 
of roses ; all is virtue, all is happiness in England, ac- 
cording to him ; Crabbe sees every thing with ajaundiced 
eye, — all is wickedness, misery, and vice. If, there- 
fore, the stranger lends an ear to each of them, he will 
find the truth more easily by their combined assisUnce. 
C>abbe is like the party of the opposition, for, to hear 
him, England has the worst laws, and administration of 
them ; Cowper is like the minister, when he speaks of 
the reign of George the Fourth, and painU it as though 
it were that of Saturn. Both are exaggerators; but 
poetry, it must be remembered, is not history. 

THE OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF COM- 

MONS. 

Between the hall of the boose of coromotis, and those 
of the representative bodies of the other nations which 
I have seen, there is the same difference as betwixt the 
house of a tich roan of yesterday, and an old established 
gentleman of fiimily. In the former, all is new and 
glittering ; in *« good taste," and of the last fashion ; in 
the latter, every thing is antique, but solid and massive, 
of a piece with the walls and the age in which it was 
built. In the former, you discern the ostentotious 
showiness of that which is new and not customary : in 
the Utter, the neglis^nce of riches, and the habitude of 
kmff possenion. The chamber of deputies at Paris, the 
halls of the Cortes at Madrid and st Lisbon, were new, 
hke the institutions themselves ; the English house of 
commons is old, like the liberty that inhabite it. HapRy 
that country where liberty can boast of ages for its 
ancestors, and dwells from age to age in gothic edifioes. 
If the house of commons were as old as the Druids, the 
members of parliament ought to dweH in the trunks ot 
trees, like that ancieqt priesthood. He who enters the 
hall of the En^ish parliament with the idea that he is 
about to see a Milanese or Neapolitan theatre, will be 
deceived in his expectations. There is not a choir or 
refectory of Franciscan friars which is toot as elegant 
and majestic as this hall, or perhaps more so ; but if he 
enters it, on the contrary, with the idea that he is visit- 
ing one of the oldest of the temples of liberty, he will 
contemplate every object with that veneration with 
which we behold the heavy colunms of the temple of 
Festum, or the dreary catecombs 6f Rome. 

Fashion, luxury, {Measure, conventional beauty, are 
powerful in England, but they are not triumphant. 
Over elegance has not yet spoiled that taste for nature, 
which is the prevailing characteristic of the nation. 
Dress and manner, complimenU and salutes, all, even to 
the concluf ion of letters, is redolent of simplicity. The 
English are, perhaps, the best horsemen in the world ; 
that is, Uie firmest in the saddle ; yet they make no 
show of it. They are the lightest motioned of all in 
gymnastics ; almost all of them can, like their horses, 
leap hedges, ditches, and gates, yet when they dance, 
they scarcely raise their (bet fVom the ground. They 
are, perhaps, or e? en without a perhaps, the best ex- 
temporaneous orators in the world ; yet they never study 
either gesture or declamation. In February, 1828, Mr. 
Brougham delivered a speech in parliament, on the re- 
form necessary in the civil laws of England, which- 
Usted six hours and foor minutes. Be it remembered, 
that four columns of an English newspaper are reckoned 
equal to one hour. There is no example, either among 
the anciente or moderns, of so long an extemporaneous 
speech of the deliberative kind.* We all know that the 
Romans studied declamation as we study^ music, and 
that Caius Gracchus had a man with a pitch pipe behind 
him, who gave him notice when it was neoessaiy to 
change the modulation of his xmce. Our actors often 
go to study attitude and drapery in the stetues of the 



* TlM infenoeus author bad never pasfst* wiater at Wssbisc. 
torn.— Ed. 
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ancient orators : Ccesar, when he foil wounded to death, 
did not forget nobility of position. Altbouo^h the 
Spaniards were not accustomed to public speaking, it 
was beautiful to see the noble gesticulations of the 
eloquent Martinez de la Rosa, and the movements of his 
large black eyes; and to hear him change with exquisite 
art the tones of his strong and most sonorous voice. 
Galiano, too, another of the eloquent members of the 
Cortes, gesticulated so theatrically, that his enemies 
said he tried his speeches beforehand at a looking-glass. 
Why not ? Cicero took letters from Roscius, Roscius 
took lessons from his mirror, — or the equivalent of a 
mirror, as all good actors do. There is none of this 
elegance or this affectation, which ever it may best be 
called, in Encfland ; they rise dressed just as it happens, 
gesticulate like a windmill, or perhaps not at all, like a 
phantom ; and for several hours change the modulation 
of the voice no more than a Scotch bagpipe. The 
minister. Canning, in the heat of speaking, used to 
thump with his ri^ht band on a small wooden box which 
stood before him, like a blacksmith raising up and bring- 
ing down his hammer. His rival. Brougham, tall, thin, 
convulsed in the muscles of his face, crosses when he 
speaks both arms and logs, exactly like one of our bone- 
less fantoccini. Not even their actors, for example, the 
chief of them, Kcau, employ those architectural attitudes 
which the actors of other nations make use of. Their 
artifice consists in following, not the dictates of art, but 
those of nature. I confess; however, that, in my opinion* 
the members of parliament ought sometimes to em- 
bcUisTi nature a little. 

It is well known that in the English parliament an 
orator never reads, but always improvises. Every thing 
is spontaneous, every thing shows tlie man, every thing 
belongs to the speaker. But what, perhaps, is not so 
well known, is that the orators have not a ridiculous 
repugnance to retracting what may have escaped them, 
in spite of themselves, in the' warmth of debate. An 
Englishman is not ashamed to unsay an injurious 
expression which he never had any intention to say. 
It is an act of justice which does him honour before both 
friend and enemy. The English regard duelling as the 
last and desperate remedy of inexorable honour. In the 
ftunous parliamentary debate on the 13th of December 
1826, respecting the war between Spain and Portugal, 
Canning had allowed himself to be carried away by the 
torrent of his eloquence beyond the prescribed bounds. 
In a fow days afXer he undertook the publication of his 
own speech, and omitted that part which in cold blood 
he, perhaps, would nut have uttered. The retractation 
80 surprised me at first, that 1 oou(d not help saying, in 
the presence of an English gentleman, that ** I had 
thought oply philosophers and drunken men retracted 
what they hQd said :" the gentleman replied, with the 
national imperturbability. ** These recantations are just 
*and pro|)er, because the extemporaneous speaker is in a 
state of -excitement, which often carries him beyond 
lumself.'* 

He who arrives for the first time in England, and 
goes to the house of parliament, runs the risk of forming 
a ver^ erroneous idea of the opposition party, as occur- 
red m my own case. All the surrounding circum- 
stances conspire to lead him into error. In the first 
place, he sees a hundred or a hundred and twenty oppo- 
sition members against four or five hundred. It appears 
therefore as if there were an insuperable arithmetical 
barrier. He hears an excellent speech, but it produces 
nothing but the sarcasms of the opposite party. Weak, 
and always overpowered by numbers, the members of 
the opposition are condemned to serve the nation with- 
out station and without public honours. The chorus 
which derides their efforts is that, too, which continually 
sings the praises of the ministers. It is, then, a useless 
martyrdom, voluntary and senseless as that which the 
Fakcers impose on themselves. For what does the op- 
position sit 7 — for the pleasure of saying " No !" It is 
at best a mere professorship of eloquence. This is what 
every one says to himself on his first view of the party 
in opposition. But he soon changes his opinion when 
he studies more profoundly the national organisation of 
England, and becomes fiimiliar with the history of par- 
liamont. In the first place, he perceives that if the op- 
position does not conquer, it at least hinders the enemy 
(whoever he may be, liberal or not,) from abusing his 
victory, or consummating an unjust conquest It is 
like tlie dike of a river, which cannot assist its current, 
but koaps it in, and compels it to follow its course. 
The advantage of tho opposition docs not consist so 
much in the good that it eflects, t^ in the evil that it 
prevenU. It keeps awake the attention, the patriotism, 



the distrust of the people ; it propagates in general the 
right opinions, it is the bom protector of the injured 
and the oppressed, the harbinger of all improvements, of 
all liberal institutions. Suppose that, by accident, the 
opposition is composed of persons in favour of absolute 
power: to procure adherents, they will be obliged to 
mask their sentiments, to hold the language of lustice 
and freedom, — liko those proud and tyrannic iloman 
patricians, such as the Appii and Opimii, who, to gain 
their suffrages for the consular dignity, descended to 
mix among and to flatter the common people; or, like 
Dionysius, who, when on the throne, crushed out the 
very blood of the people, and, when he was hurled from 
it, played the bufioon to the populace, and got drunk in 
the public taverns. But the action of the minority is 
not immediate. An opinion cannot be formed and pro- 
pagated and popularised in a few months, nor some- 
times in a few years. The abolition of the slave trade 
cost Wilberfbrce twenty years of persevering applica- 
tion. Every year repulsed, ev9ry year he returned to 
the assault, printing pamphlets, convening public meet- 
ings of philanthropists, collecting notices and docu- 
ments on the barbarous cruelties practised on board of 
the vessels engaged in the horrible trafiic, and thus ex- 
citing the imagmations and melting tKe hearts of his 
fellow-citizens, he broke at length with the multitude 
into the temple of justice and triumph. At one period, 
Ireland could not carry on a direct commerce with the 
English colonics. How many strenuous and how many 
fruitless attempts were made before Grattan, in 1779, 
obtained the abolition of this unjust exclusion ! Hew 
many times, from the days of Adam Smith downwards, 
was the principle of freedom in commerce, now begun 
to be followed by the present ministry, brought forward 
by the opposition ! Thus, parliamentary reform, pro- 
posed originally by Pitt, in the first days of his career, 
when he found himself in the ranks of opposition, is 
now beginning to make proselytes within the walls of 
parliament, after having made many without Thus 
catholic emancipation is probably on the point of being 
conceded, after so many unsuccessful endeavours to ob- 
tain it. Thus the abolition of colonial slavery is ano- 
ther laurel which the opposition sees at no great dis- 
tance, and will ^rather in uo great length of time. The 
English opposition, in this point of view (let it be well 
observed), sets an example to all nations, all sects, all 

philosophers, and all authors, for without constancy, 

few of them can hope for success. 

When a cause is just at the beginning, we should 
never despair, however often we may be repulsed. 
Under the blows of perseverance fell the Aristotelian 
pliiloqopliy of the scholastics, — fell ^ torture and the 
inquisition : under the same blows tyrants will fall, in 
every nation, without exception. 

It is not true, either, that the opposition is always 
unrewarded ; the Irish made their countryman Grattan 
a present of fifty thousand pounds. Fox has statues, 
anniversaries, and a club, called after his name, which 
celebrates every year with a banquet and brilliant 
speeches the day of his birth. When Sir Robert Wil- 
son was deprived by the government of his rank of 
general, his party indemnified him with an annuity for 
his own life and that of his son. Sir Francis Burdctt, 
when ho quitted the Tower after six months* imprison- 
ment, found prepared for him by the people a triumph- 
ant procession more enviable than that of the ancient 
Romans. When Mr. Wilberforce passes through the 
crowd on the day of the opening of parliament, every 
one contemplates this little old man, worn with age, 
and his head sunk on his shoulders, as a sacred relic, as 
the Washington of humanity. This is a reward worthy 
of such a man, and far beyond all possible golden 
fleeces, or all the strange beasts that were ever set in 
brilliants. 

Often, too, (without ^any need of deserting, as Burke 
did,) the march of events carries into power the mem- 
bers of the opposition. When peace was to be made 
with the Uuited States, in 1783, the ministry which 
had sustained and prolonged the war, was obliged to 
give place to those who had always opposed it In the 
same manner, at the peace of Amiens, with the first 
consul of France, Pitt, the fortunate, the eloquent Pitt, 
had to yield the curule chair to his opponents. The 
resistance of the opposition is not useful to the nation 
alone, but to the government itself. Without it, every 
administration would soon corrupt; and degenerate into 
infamy ; and its existence would be threatened, either 
with a slow-oonsuming, or a rapid and violent destruc- 
tion. Napoleon, at the time that every will bent before 
his, was compelled, in order to get at4h6 truth, to take 



sometimes the advice of the opposition in bis councilor 
state, rather than that of his own ministers, as willap. 
pear upon consulting the sittings of 1809 respectiog Ux 
liberty of the press. In December, 1825, when Mr. 
Brougham informed the ministry, that be intended to 
propose a revision of the law of libel, a newsptper at. 
tached to the government, which was then oppowd to 
him, expressed much pleasure at the circurofltBBce,ob. 
serving, that between the two contrary opinions of tvQ 
first-rate statesmen, such a« Brougham and the lecro. 
tary Peel, there would be found a third, which wovid 
reconcile the interests of the liberty of the pre« with 
the claims of justice for the repression of its lioeotion. 
ness. While the nation continues to prosper oodei lb 
principles of tho ministry, the oppoeitKMi does noUuM 
but prevent its wandering too 6u from the path; boi 
when it fbeis itself in a state of sufiering and dediai, 
under the existiiig management of aJ^rs, the n&Ui 
finds other principles at hand, other men and aooikr 
party already matured, and prepared to guide the vbs. 
sej of the state in a different direction. AH republia, 
both ancient and modern, have been perpetually ajjiialed 
by the two contrary winds of tho aristocratic and deme. 
cratic factions, and although the former at eve^ ite 
pastiod from the hands of one of these parties into ifatM 
of the other, tJiey went on prospering lor several cealit- 
ries, in the midst of the oscillatiou produced by tW 
changes. In a fn:e government, the shock of two far. 
ties, and the apparent dittcord, are in reality ooly acw- 
test which shall render the country happy. Filangiwi 
says that this emulation is at bottom nothing better 
than tho love of power, but as this power can neier be 
attained nor preserved except by. promoting the geoen! 
good, it can be no very great concession to call it pi. 
triotism. The two opposite forces, which oblige fnc 
governments to run along a middle line, are like tlwt 
which regulate tho motions of the celestial bodies: op. 
position produces the some good effects in the imnl 
world. All governments deteriorate into iyntmj wili 
out it: in the abeence of criticism, which is rtwop^ 
sition, — what would literature ood tlie arts bseoitt' 
We should still be under the yoke of the commeDUtm 
on Aristotle ;^we shauld still have the atoms of Epca- 
rus in physics, and the crystal boavcns of Ftofemj ia 
astronomy. If the Winklemanns^ tlie Moagdes, ih! 
the Milizias, had not kept bad toate witliin iu boon^ 
painting would have become a caricature, and ardiittc- 
ture a heap of crudities. Except for criticism, tk 
Gons^oras would still hold the foremost rank in Sp«j, 
the Mariveaus in France, the Marinis in Italy: without 
Baretti's " literary scourge,** the Arcadia d" Rom 
would probably be still in higher esteem than tk 
French academy, and the Italians would have beoam 
so many Arcadian shepherds, with their |»ipea buf 
round their necks. Without the stcuggle betweeo del; 
and sacrifice, would there be any virtue or beroisui k 
the world 7 What is England itself with regard totk 
rest of Europe, but h the oppoeition,*' which ahriis 
throws its weig-ht into the scale on the side of the we^ 
and oppressed, in order to prcservo the equilibriam? 

ENGLAND, THE REFUGE OF THE OPPRESSEDi 

In London, as well as in almost all tho oomttj 
towns, there is a society which has for its object to pro- 
vide a kxlging for thfr houseless. Where is the wonder, 
then, if England is herself the asylum of all the afi& 
tunate 7 Venice, in her days of glory, was the sandaej 
of all the oppressed, whether by kings, by princes, ly 
republics, by popes, or by antipopee. England, «l«i, 
ift the importance of its commerce, and its 4oaaai» 
over the sea, is the Venice of our times, displajs tk 
same universal hospitality. Either from justice or fia 
policy, or from a sentiment of generosity and a ieelin^o^ 
her power, she collects under her vast sgb all llie caa- 
quered and the wrecked whoever they may be. Tfcse 
is scarcely a single nation in Europe which is not ber 
debtor for protection afiTorded, at one time or another, lo 
a number of its people. When commerce decajd is 
Italy, and the usurping princes persecuted tlie wethfcf 
merchants, many of these sought refuge in JEn|faii^; 
and a street still remains called " Lombard street," be- 
cause they took up their residence on that spot Aiis 
the revocation of the edict of NoAtes, (more fatal le 
France tlian the battle of Blenheim,) thoosaiufe ^ 
French Hugonots took refuge in England, and csmt^ 
thither, among many kinds of manufacture not kacs 
before, that of silk stuffs. He who docs pot disdain to 
study the history of human vicissitude in the dw^^ 
of filth and poverty, should go to Spitalfieldsi whert te 
will still find many French names among the weavers* 
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and a street still called after the Jleur^-lyt (flowers but 
too tliom^ for these poor emigrants.) In the more re- 
cent political storms of France, England afforded shelter 
to almost all the French nobility and princes ; and a few 
jrears after to the constitutionalists, the republican and the 
adherents of Napcrfeon, in their turn exposed to persecu- 
tion. And let it be observed, that an asylum like this, 
which is grranted not by favour or caprice, but by a per- 
petual law of free states, to all the oppressed, is another 
beneficent gi^ of liberty, which, as the common mother 
of mankind, wines with an .impartial hand, the tears 
from the eyes or all her children, and thus assuages the 
ferocity of man, which would become still more cruel 
by desperation. Among the Italian republics of the 
middle ages hospitality was so common a virtue as to 
draw from Machiavel tlie maxim, ^ Where banishments 
deprive the cities of men of wealth and industry, one 
state grows great by becoming the asylum of the ban- 
ished." 

In 1823, London was peopled with exiles of every 
kind and every country: constitutionalists who would 
have but one chamber, constutionalists who wished for 
two ; oonstitutionalists after the French model, after the 
Spanish, the American; generals, dismissed presidents of 
republics, presidents of parliaments dissolved at the point 
of the bayonet, presidents of cortes dispersed by the 
bomb-shell; the widow of the negro king Christophe, 
with the two princesses, her daughters, of the true royal 
blood, *^ black and all black ;** the dethroned emperor of 
Mexico ; and whole swarms of joumalistjB, poets and men 
of letters. London was the Elysium (a satirist would 
say, the Botany Bay) of illustrious men and would-be 
heroes. 

What must have been the astonishment of one who 
had seen the parliament of Naples, and the two cortes of 
Madrid and Lisbon, to find himself at the Italian Opera 
in London, with General Pepe, General Mina, tiie orators 
Arguelles and Galiano, with the presidents Isturiec, 
Moura, d&c, josUed and jostling in the crowd with the 
ambassadors of their adverse governments 7 It was, in 
truth, a sort of maj^ic vision, worthy of the great necro- 
mancer Merlin himself. Often, in the course of that 
winter, did the London Opera house bring to my mind 
the enchanted palace in Ariosio, where so many poladins, 
friends l^ld foes of each other, ran up and down the 
staircases, without being able either to get out or to fi^ht 
At their first arrival, some of these wandering cavahers 
attracted a good deal of attention from the English 
public The people ia every wfiere the people ; that is to 
say, boobies, ninnies. The newspaper writers ran to 
their lodgings to get the fa? end of their lives at least, 
with tome anecdotes. The rashionahles took a delight in 
exhibiting a new *" lion,'* which is the name given in 
England to any person of celebrity who is invited to an 
e\*cning party, to be shown as the wonder of the day to 
two or three hundred persons, squeezed together like 
anchovies in a barrel, so that one can neither speak nor 
move. This diversion is called a rout; but some prefer 
to call them •* living skeletons." 

How soon did this curiosity pass away ! The exiles, 
lions and all, were speedily buried in oblivion. There is 
no tomb so vast as London, which swallows up the most 
illustrious names for ever : it has an omnivorous maw. 
The celebrity of a man in London blazes and vanishes 
away like a firework : there is a great noise, numberless 
invitations, endless flattery and exaggeration, for a few 
days, auid then an eternal silence. Paoli and Dumourior, 
after having at their first appearance made a crash like 
thunder, when they died excited no more attention than 
a fklling leaf. General Mina, when he landed at Ports- 
mouth, was carried to his hotel in triumph, and deafened 
with applause, for a month togeUier, at the theatre in 
London. He was more famous than the Nemean lion. 
AVhat then ? He fell very soon into oblivion, and the 
gra\'e closed over his name. The English people are 
greedy of novelty ; chilcdsh in this alone, it makes no great 
distinction between good and bad, — tiiey want only what 
is new. They pay tor the mafic lantern, and pay well, 
but they always want fresh figures. To feed this in- 
satiable whale, that always pants with open jaws,— 

^ And afler meals is hungrier than befiut),*' 

toil incessantiy journalists, engravers, historians, travel- 
lers, philosophers, lawyers, men of letters, poets, — min- 
isters with schemes for new enactments, the king with 
schemes for new palaces and buildings, and the liberals 
with schemes for parliamentary rciorm. One honour 
that none can refuse to the constitutional exiles, was the 
poverty in which they were all plunged, not excepting 
those who had occupied posts of importance, and handled 
the public money ; Scnor Graliano, who had been minis- 



ter of finance at Cordova, \nd the organ of the govern- 
ment in the Cortes for above a year, I oflen met in 
the streets on his return from a walk of four miles to 
give a lesson in Spanish; to preserve the independence 
of his spirit, he had the national pride to decline the 
pension offered by the English government. A friend 
of mine one day surprised poor Arguelles in his room in 
the actof mendmg his trowsers,— that Arguelles who had 
been thrice a member of the cortes, — in 1812 and 1823, 
and had filled the high office of minister for foreign 
affairs; on whose * divine** lips it may be said that Spain 
depended, so great was his political wisdom, and the 
fluency of his eloquence. I had seen these two repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish nation, on their leaving the 
cortes of Madrid, the day they answered the threatening 
notes of the Holy Alliance, bom in triumph to their 
carriages on the shoulders of a people, intoxicated with 
joy and admiration ! 

In the next spring the widow of General Riego died in 
London, consumed more by grief than by the English 
climate, which was nevertheless too severe for her weak 
state of health. All the emigrants were invited to her 
funeral, which took place at the catholic chapel in Mcor- 
fields, within the city of London. I fulfilled with a sen- 
timent of pity this last sad offioo towards a family with 
which I had been connected in the bonds of friendship. 
I shall always remember with pleasure having been the 
bearer of some letters from Cadiz, written to this virtuous 
lady by her husband, the hero and martyr of the Spanish 
revolution. Four ministers of the constitutional ex-go- 
vernment held the pall; very few among the many hun- 
dred exiles had been able to provide themselves with 
mourning; and this in England, where the verv poorest 
of the people are able to show this great mark of decency 
and respect. Oix^bis occasion, however, the poverty of 
the mourners, if its cause be taken into consideration, 
formed the most appropriate and affecting ornament of 
the ceremony. 

To bring about a revolution requires such sacrifices, 
such acts of courage, such enthusiasm, that those who 
undertake it must be gifted with an imagination and 
with feelings far above the common level. Hence it is, 
that in those great events which present, as it were, a 
nation in convulsion, so many prominent and striking 
characters are produced. Without revolutions, the linea- 
ments of the great fiunilies called nations, would be more 
uniform, and less expressive. The strongest marked 
physiognomies of these families appear in violent tem- 
pests. The revolution called the reformation, in Ger- 
many ; that of the parliament in England, the last in 
France, &C., have formed entire galleries of characters 
perfectiy new and original. I had an opportunity of 
verifying my observaticms among the brothers in exile 
with whom I was acquainted. In the composition of 
persons who have been engaged in a revolution may be 
discovered, in a ^rreater or less degree, much imagination, 
a quick sensibihty, a high ambition, vanity stifi higher 
than true ambition, and extreme inquietude and irrita- 
bility. It is no wonder, therefi>re, that where such ele- 
ments abound, we should find differences, quarrels, and 
disputes without end, excessive lamentations over dis- 
appointment, instances of heroism and extraordinary 
virtue, unheard-of crimes, and inexplicaUe changes from 
fidelity to the falsest treachery. I will here sketch some 
of the more remarkaUe characters, of whom I acquired 
a better knowledge, during their adversity in Ixmdon, 
than I could have done when their passions were in fhll 
fervour. 

Sefior Franco of Valencia is a Spanish patriot who, to 
be useful to his country, and to acquire that influence 
over his fellow-citizens which neither birth nor riches 
nor extraordinary talents conferred upon him, devoted his 
life to virtue, and, 

** Under the shield of conscious purity," 

carried about his poverty in triumph. Humble, indeed, 
though always decent in his dress ; sober, although some- 
times giving way to indulgence at the table of some 
opulent friend, or occasionally at another ; as a judge 
bold, decided', and inex<»rable. Six years of exile con- 
sumed in attempts and stratagems to prepare that mine 
which was destined in 1820 to spring, and demolish the 
absolute government of Ferdinand the Seventh, were 
remunerated by the cortes with a pension which was his 
onl^ patrimony. Qf strict honour in all his dealings, of 
inviolable secrecy, scrupulous to an extreme of injuring 
the reputation of others ; — ^his testimony was often ad- 
mitted to be decisive even by his enemies. He was 
sometimes selected as the arbiter between two contend- 



* An epliliet bestowed by the JBofiliih who beard hhu qicak in 
the cortcit of Cadiz, in 1812.. 



ing fiictions, and when the good of his country was con- 
cerned, woidd, like a second Friar Savonarola, fulminate 
his wrath even against his bosom friends. Full to the 
brim of love of country, he harangued at dinners, in the 
theatre, in the streets, and in the shops, at once inex- 
haustible and indefiitigable; and, as his passion for liberty 
was the only spirit tmit could actuate him, — as he was 
always free from interested views, from every kind of 
ambition, his speeches sparkled in every part vnth 
original, picturesque, and fiery expressions. Knowing 
at the time of the war of independence the obstinacy of 
the prince, he had advised his countrymen to offer the 
throne to the duke of Wellington, adducing the example 
of Sweden, which at that very moment was placing the 
crown on the head of a marshal of France. To get rid, 
if possible, of Ferdinand, he went to Rome to offer, in 
the name of his fellow-citizens, the sceptre of Spain once 
more to Charles the Fourth upon certain conditions. By 
(he force of this Cato-like spirit alone, he had attained to 
an importance among his countrymen to which many 
others, with more ambition, and superior means, had not 
been able to arrive. After the fall of the constitutional 
system in Spain, I saw him again in London, with the 
multitude of other emigrants, not in the slightest degree 
crest-fallen. Nothing m London took his attention ; it 
seemed as if his mind still remained in Spain. He ran 
through the streets of London as thouffh he were still in 
the Calle de la Montera at Madrid. Beggared, but not 
begging, except sometimes a trifle to pay for his bed and 
a porringer of milk, — almost his only nourishment, — 
forced to lie a-bed in winter because he could not afford 
to pay for firing, this virtuous tribune of the people did 
not yet believe his mission ended; he harang^ued when 
he could, and as much as he could. His eloquence was 
heightened by the events and misfortunes that had oc- 
curred. But when, from these sublime raptures he re- 
turned to himself^ and, retiring from the theatre of the 
world, to which his fancy carried him, cast his eyes on 
his dress, on the cold and naked walls of his chamber ; — 
when he was constrained to extend his hand for the 
wretched pension of the English government, that he 
might eat and live, — passionately men did he exclaim, 
** Tnanks be to religion, that ordains every sacrifice, and 
rewards me for all. Without that, I should long ago 
have spurned virtue from me : see where this syren has 
for a second time conducted me, — ^the shipwrecked 
sailor of revolution, without friends, without assistance, 
without even fame! — in the midst of a foreign nation 
wallowing in wealth, and valuing only riches and pros- 
perity. Without religion, I should have faltered a 
thousand times in the path of duty, for virtue alone was 
not a sufficient compass to direct my course of action in 
the midst of a sea of contamination !** 

To feel the greater interest in this man, one should 
know that before the revolution he had been a friar. He 
left his cloistered prison because the gates were thrown 
open to him, but he preserved his fidelity to his vows, 
and to God. He lived amongst the disciples of Rousseau 
and Voltaire without restraint or mistrust, and, without 
reproving them, did not blush to avow to their faces the 
religious sentiments which he so deeply felt. He would 
have sounded the praises of religion before Diogoras, or 
Bpinoza, or Diderot. I recollect another affecting re- 
flection being made one day in the midst of the pressure 
of poverty. ** It is noble," said he, " to suffer on a great 
theatre where the applauses of spectators, the trumpet of 
fame, encourage you to endurance. Every torture then 
brings with it its consolation and its reward ; but the true, 
the most poignant, the purest sufferings, tempered by np 
rchef, are not those of the hero, or the illustrious martyr, 
but of si^ obscure atoms as I, who suffer such heart- 
aches for liberty in obscurity, forgotten by all the world I" 

Those who are accustomed to behold with admiration 
the stoic impassibility which will bleed to death without 
even breathing a sigh, will perhaps think these lamenta- 
tions not consistent 'with philosophical decorum. Those 
on the other hand, who admire the heroes of Homer and 
the Greek tragedies, who now weep like children, now 
fight like Gods, will find these bursts of nature full of 
truth, and think him perhaps more interesting, who 
complains indeed amid the throes of grief, but still tri- 
umphantly pursues the path of duty. 

The first time I saw at Madrid the silver-tongued 

G , he was dressed in a green camlet doak, a 

straw hat, a pair of dust coloured shoes, and I know not 
what else. He seemed as if he had copied the toiletto 
of a parrot I went to the hall of the cortes to hear 
him, and he appeared to me a second Cicero. He speaks 
extemporaneously with the same elegance and facility 
with which a member of the Spanidi academy would 
write. I met him a second time, and examined him 
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moie DUTOwly. I round him s liule, lean, BlHU1-ii{[hted 
mui, uniteidf on his legi, — a very deTil-on-two-gtiokB. 
I went Ihat eTening to hear him from the people's gal- 
lery, ami he appeared to me a ^uit that with the thundor 
<^ hi« eloquence might bve shokeD Olympos. Two 
moothn anerwards I met him in London, unoorrupl, 
Inacceaaible to ever; kind of tedoction, oachinged, and 
unchangeable ; he aeemed then a Cato. This man ' 
■peciea of Sphiuz ; he is a mixture of beauties oni 
iecta : vainglorious in the eztromc, but always ready t 
criSce his self-love at the situ of his countryj givt 
^flogure, ^et of a candid mind, and free fi-om offence. 
The English gaveinment granted a pension to all the 
memben of ttie cortes ; he was the Erst to ret\ise it. 
the meanwhile, he honestly sold hia pen to the litei 
jour&als. One of the great leaders of Spain was the Grs't 
m Loudon to bow to the yoke of ble, and beciune 
teacher of languages rather than bow to the yoke < 
man. He is a beoalor, but I never heard him boast of 
the sacrifices he had made to hia country. To give oui 
■elf up to one's country, is in his eyes a bare dulf , not 
virtue. I never heard him either lament over, or sigh 
Cm, the eomfbrta of this— 

*■ liib more overcast than 'tis serene. 

This mortal life, of direst anvy fiiU." 
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Bated around him more genial 
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d of thi 
He loved liberty, not only fat its eflects, 
sublime aad poetical stale of eiistonce. At the same 
time, nevortliolees, he loved moDiTchy ; he wished, so to 
speak, to worship liberty in her temple, with a king (oi 
high priest. In Constantinople he would have adored 
liberty alone. a> in Philadelphia he would have voted for 
a king ; ho loved a king, through his love ofhberty, be- 
cause he bolleved a king to be the guaranlee of hberty 
with order. He was enamoured of the history of hi 
country, and a warm admirer of tha military monarch 
of Pisdmont, not that he would not have corrected it 
Gulhic delects ; but he admired it as one admires an oi 
suit of polished steel armour, which is no longer uaofu 
but stilt dazzling, Ho felt for Ibe diminutivo kiogdomii 
which he was born, tbe same aSection which is showi 
by the sitlxens of small republics. Thus, akbough be 
could siieak both French and Italian with singoli 
gauce, he delighted to commune with his lelluw coi 
men entirely in the Piedmonleso dialect; it iv. 
Rata da Vaehtt. It will, theielbre, eicile no surprise 
that he was inclined to sn arintocralic conslitutLDu 
WhOD I saw him for the fiist time in Turin kfore ibt 
revolution, he was in favour of two chambers of repre- 
sentatives ; I said to him, "Let us defer that qnesl ion 
till aller the triumph ; in the moan time, rest assured of 
this, that, till the talisman of the Spanish constitution ~ 
dixplayed, tbo majority of the IloliaUB will not stir 
.^fler a short pause, he replied in a resolute tone, " If 

usde^---" 

portunity, and 



a lever to raise d( 



» of 



so manly and generous a eacrilico of individual opinion 
to that of the many. 

England was for him an ineihauslible field of obser. 
vation ; he studied her institutions as tho ancients stu- 
died the laws of Crete, and they pleased him the mors. 
that the aristocratic principle being ptedominant in 
them, their success in practice was a splendid eoolirma- 
tion of his political speculatioct. Noi would he perhaps 
have abondonedlhisland.uf liberty, nor that fire which 
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is never quenched, had not hearts, tormed to strive tor 
fame, awakened him fhim his life of repose at Notting- 
ham, to combat for the liberation of Greece. His intense 
love (^liberty was inflamed by a tincturs of religious 
enthusiasm ; he went to Greece with the eonrage and 
the devotion ofa trne crusader. If he bad been able to 
speak the language, hs would hate iiHicntated his 
lowers with hia enthusiasm; hehsda crossalwaysh 
round his nsck, and be astonished the palirari i 
whom he went to Navarino, by flourishing his si 
with one hand, and displaying hi* cross in the other, 
while he tisnslaied ibr them Ihs versa of Tano — 

" For country all is lawful, and for (aitli." 
He died as ho had lived, a brave man, with arms in his 
hands, faoe to face with the Egyptians, v they landed 
in the island of Sphaetoria. He could not have had a 
more honourable death nor a more hoooorabla grave. 



1837, was a hscatumb which eipiated his death, and the 
iflsgTBtion of that barbarian fleet the noblest fiineral 
pile thai could be reared (o his unburied bones! ^ 

ROADS. 
The prosperi^ and dvilisatioa of a country may be 
estimated in a hundred different ways. Some measure 
it by the jtopulation, eome by the quantity of money in 
circulation i this by the stale of its literature, and that by 
the state of its language. Ihivld Hume sold, that where 
good broad-cloth is mode, ontrononiy is sure to lie known, 
and the sciences to be cultivated, Steme, from the hy- 
berpole of the barlicr who dressed his wig, ond tho finery 
of the Parisian gloveress, deduced two qualities of the 
idi nation, one amiable, and the other ridiculous. 
Ponglosa, when he was shipwrecked on the coast of Por- 
tugal, drew the inference, from the sight of men hanging 
chains, that he was in a civilised country. Why may 
: not also draw on inforcncu ofthe dviligatinn of a coun- 
try fiom the condition of its roods? Where there are no 
'a, or but tew,bowever magnificent, we may take it for 
itod that there are few or no books, few or no manu- 
^ctures, many and nnjost laws, few legislators or only 
one, a great many friars and very few learned men, many 
miracia and UlUe money. Whoever has travelled in 
Europe, must have seen with hu own eyes the truth of 
his doctrine. Russia, Poland, Turkey, Greece, Transyl- 
'onia, Hungai'y,Croatia,BakDvinia, Spain, and Portugal, 
which are cer^inly the least civilised portions, are also 
those which have the fewest roads. In the PeloponnesL 
whore, when poems, tragedies, and histories, wore wr 
*~~ 'here were so many roads and cart tracks, there 

DO Ifmger a carriageable road ; not in the whole 
kingdom of the king of men, Agamemnon :— 



sity fiir satisfying new denres, have huls moral denk^ 
ment, energy, or aclivi^. Tlus is the reason ^j Um 
republican, or the citizen of a fnte state, is of ■. iani, 
animated, and enterprising spirit, becsusD bo lin* nA 
moves in a multitode ; wlule the subject at sn iMn 
monsrchy, where the population is usuallv poBly, ai 
Bcattored over a large sur&ee, becomes dnU 
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When men ate brooght 
of roads, canals, .slei . _ 

bridges, roil ways, and {wiiuld &le ooosent) air tafan, 
tb^ will waken up, their ideas, th^ desiits will ori. 
tip]/, and their energy and inteUcence m pnmtiaL 
Why is a countryman Deceesarily Ms active and iotrlt 
gent than a citiien I Why the inhabitant of a bbI 

* ' than the inhabitant of a great ca|iilil t Be- 

uDg and rubbing together of iKii ii Ibk 
It would appear that the development of the hmu 
the combined proportion of Ihc mass of dm, 
locity of tbeir intorcourse. 1 will qniile, !■ 
1 of this, two beautifiil similes of Veni a \a 
Meditations on Political Economy (now at loiglh kwn 
and esteemed by the English). — " A bladeof comniixi|;nB 
mowed down in the meadow is a piece of mert mtts, 
while it remains isoUted, or only collected in a md 

hut let a large heap of these blades of grsa k 
piled up, and a fermentation will be observed ts likt 
pleoev-heat will lie unfolded, — a motion propigilid 
throughout the maao, which wrill at length take fire, ui 
blaae up till it illomes tho horiion. — " A bmKl] d 
grapes, by itselA or with only a few others, disdarps 
Itself of a mere dreggy matter ; bnt when a Uifv qm- 
^jty is compressed, the mutual impinging of the Infiiile 
loUtile particles agitates the whole mass, efietcauBR 
is everywhere produced, and a liquw distils fiosi ■ 
which Mis the atmosphere with fragrance, and Sie tB> 
of him who drmks it with life and youth 1 Such is it 
picture of mankind." For the lovers of aiiniies, 1 13 
add another. Men, those pebbles of Deucalion, irt o- 
sctly like flints, which never throw out fire nnlil ik? 
~~~ struck together. 

Itraight roads and symmetrical cutioa, betray i kb 
potic power, caring lilUe or nothing fiir the riglm i 
property. An undevialing right line 'is like the iwirf 
of Alexander, with which ne cut the Gordian knol, wki 
be found it impossible to untie iL Turin and BcrK 



" Of countries vast the ruler sole-eui 
The best of kings, in war Bupremel 



ipreme. 
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From the city of Mexico to Guatemala, there is nothing 
that can be called a road. To get over the twelve ' 
dred miles of intervening distance, tho deputies 
Guatomala, when that republic was united to Mexico, 
were obliged to undertake four months' disastrous 
idling. From Omoa to Guatemala it is the same 
o traverse these three hundred and fifiy miles, tsXes 
sometimes from six to seven months, in the case of the 
transportation of merchsndiso on tbe backs of mules. 
The other Spaiush Americsn coloiues all alike had over- 
few roads, and over-mncb wntcbedness, ignoranoe, and 
superstition. 
On the contrsrj, FVance, Germany, and Italy, have 
ore roads and more civilisation, and England has more 
nds and canals, than all tho rest of Europe put lago. 
ther, — and moro civihsatibn. I remember seeing m, M. 
Dnpin's work on England, that the total length of its 
roads and canals, in proporlioa to its extent of snifiuM, 
is very much greater than that of the roads and canals 
of France. Does not the comparative civilisation ofthe 
two countries stand perhaps in the same scale 1 Let 
the same comparison be made between the roads and 
north of Italy and those of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the some nWt will be obtained. 

This ia not a mere casual coincidence, — it is an un- 
iailing effect of an infallible cau£o. From the want of 

communication, men remain diEJoined and isolated ; 

niinds grow cold, their spirit slumbers, they feel 
no emulation, they experience not the spur of the neces- 



the two most regularly built cities in Eun^ rosi usla 
of command &am two military iiMnarthi ; ud 
discern in the intonninable strsilhl 



the word cl 



of France and Poland, the arbitrery band which ami 
have made them so J On the contrary, in Eubi^ 
that ancient land of liberty, Die streets are cmobSi <UI 
of ins and outs, and most <ii the cities are mere bt^s 
of habitations, built without a plan, as oeceisily « » 
dictated, not composed of files of boniei, dnv 
1 line with tho regularity of so many bsUiliaa 4 
soldiers. Yet tbe Englioh lovo order, celerity, sod ai> 
' rue, — but it appears that hitherto he hu thm 
ever respected the rights of property. So si. 
meraus are tbe wmdings ofthe public roads mEa|M 
ler a deduction necessary to be made, Is Oiia 
II favour of France, &om the propoitios hid 
down by M. Dupin, to which I have before sdverfid. 
The footpath that always runs along the sides i^ III' 
reeta in the towns, and many of -the roads in Ibe onr 
try as well, shows that tbe people are respectad ai re- 
spectable. There are canals for merchandise, Ihc isiii- 
'le of the higbwav for those that ride, and the fboMlt 
ir those who walk. The footway is the triumph ordr 
locrocy. I'he lower class is not, as in other ennliM 
quito disinherited J it has its own portion, small, ioM 
but inviohibh!. On tbe continent, instead, Ik nsdi 
em only made for the rich and (or the hones. 
Which is the best method of obtaining good nafc 
at is, not only highways, liut also crosrniadi, tlsL 
like the veins ot the buinan body, run in enry din- 
tion, and conjoin in one whole, the largest cilinri* 
the remotest villages ) Is the system of tolls, fS Ait a 
public superintendence supported by the taxes, llw ^ 
T 7 Verri says, " Ev^ty paymei^ imposed m the |sr 
■age of roads, or the transport of mods, such u Inh 
faxes va carts and carriages, has Uie eSbd of isiyS^J 
the population, and rendering parts of it more i*^*''^ 
Smith, on the other side, maintains the nlility "^ Jjf 
justice of turnpikes, observing that this lai, V "^ 
though it is advanced by the chirier, is fissl^ F*'' y 
the eonsuiner, to whom it must always be daOffA » 
the price of the goods. As the expense tl <*^^' 
however, is very much reduced by means of such pn'* 
works, the goods, notwithstanding-tbe toll, owne litV 
to the consumer than they could otherwise hsn dnc: 
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their price not bein^ so much raised by the toll, as it is 
lowered by the cheapness of the carriage. The person 
who finally pays this tax, therefore, gains by Uie appli- 
cation more than he loses by the payment of it His 
payment is exactly in proportion to his gain. It is, in 
reality, no more than a part of that gain which he is 
obliged to give up in order to get the rest It seems 
impossible to imagine a more equitable method of raising 
a Ux." 

However discordant these two opinions may appear, 
tbey may both be correct in different cases* That of 
Verri is the just one in a country of little activity, and 
little commerce and resort If the passage of carriages 
and merchandise be rare, how can the turnpikes pay the 
expenses of the construction and maintenance of the 
roads ? Instead of this, they would lessen, or perhaps 
completely annihilate the little intercourse already in 
existence. England itself in those few districts where 
transit is rare, does not follow the general system of 
turnpikes, but sets in motion that of parochial rates. 

The opinion of Smith also is just, in reference to a 
country like England, from a survey of whose condition 
he constructed most of his theories, — where the internal 
communication ib so vast, that in a few years it refunds, 
by means of the tolls, all the expenses of making the 
roads, and keeping them in repair. 

I am- perfectly well aware that hom^dj has, since 
the reign of Joseph the Second, been in possession of a 
very provident cbde of laws for the formation of roads ; 
the English laws, nevertheless, are perhaps no less ex- 
cellent than our own in this particular, as may be ga- 
thered f)rom M. Dupin*s work, in which they axe all 
|rivcn. As these do not come within my scope, this re. 
Terence must suffice : — I resume my former subject 

I repeat that the whole of the &iglish roads are not 
made and maintained by means of turnpikes. Those 
which serve only for communicating between village 
and village would not in some cases pay the gatekeeper 
for the trouble of taking the tolL These, therefore, arc 
maintained as economically as possible. Those, how- 
ever, runnmg between cities of large trade, and much 
fTequente<f by travellers, are kept up by means of form- 
ing out the tolls. The erection of turnpikes is optional 
on the part of the municipal authorities, but it b not to 
bo wondered at. that they all adopt them, because by 
their operation a share of the expense of the roads is 
thrown upon the goods and passengers that make use of 
them. The consent of parliament is indispensable be- 
fore this tax can be imposed, and, when this consent is 
granted, it is always accompanied by the conditi<m that 
It shall cease withm a certain time after the proprietors 
have reimbursed their outlay, with interest ^ These tolls 
are consequently temporary, and liable to rise or fiill as 
is found necessary. 

Why, it may be asked, does not the government main- 
tain the principal roads, and afterwards repay itself with 
the tolls 7 Because, by this method^ it is to be feared 
that the tolls would become a perpetual tax, and, instead 
of being only a transitory imposition to pay a debt, it 
would &come a source of peculation. Where a govern- 
ment has no other direct interest than those of justice 
and impartiality, it takes care to set impassable bounds 
to its concessions. It fixes unalterably the toll, and the 
time it b to be kept up. All the great roads, bridges, 
and canals in England, were made and paid for by 
means of tolls. The government has done, as it were, 
nothinijr : but it has done the best it could do— it has 
•* let things alone.* All the canals, which in England 
are innumerable, were constructed by companies, of 
which there have been more than fifteen within the last 
sixty years. Tliese have dug and opened canals in 
every direction, on the faith of the toll they were to be 
allowed to take. The shareholders have gained almost 
double the usual rate of interest ; commerce an increas- 
ed fkcility, and a great saving of time ; the public a 
g^reat convenience ; and the whole country incalculable 
wealth. It cannot be pretended, however, that the turn- 
pike system is altogether free from drawbacks. The 
greatest is the number of unproducing perscms obliged 
to be employed in taking the tolls, and the inconvenience 
to which the passengers are put, in having to stop and 
pay at every turn (the stagecoaches, however, and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, pay weekly, on Satur- 
day) ; there are also trequent embezzlements by the re- 
ceivers, and sometimes immoderate profits are made by 
the farmers of the toll, or the trustees of the road : but 
the advantages to be placed in the opposite scale over- 
balance the others most decidedly. 

^ In the first place, the expenses of the road are exactly 
distributed among those who make use of it, according 
to the extent of their traffic The mouotaineers of 



Walep, for example, who hardly ever leave their native 
province, do not contribute a farthing towards payinc^ 
for the beautiful road frord London to Liverpool, which 
they neither use nor wear out This way is also steady, 
and independent of state favouritism or state events : if 
the expense be made to fall on the government, it may, 
perhaps, alter its policy, may be more partial to one 
province than another ; now it may be too active, now 
too indolent ; at one time too profuse, at another too 
sparing; or, which happens oftencst of all, it may injure 
by caprice, or devote to other purposes, the funds in- 
tended for this department. Even the best constituted 
governments may be forced, by an unforeseen war, or a 
thousand other accidents, to employ the money other- 
wise than it ought to be. Charles 111. of S|Kiin made 
some magnificent roads, — his successors neglected them. 
When the roads are under the charge of the government, 
they get better and worse several times in a century ;* 
when they are under the control of those who make use 
of them, there is no reason why they should be allowed 
10 fall into decay. 

When a government undertakes these matters, utility 
is too oflen sacrificed to display. AfVhat is the use of 
those ample roads in France, which, as M. Say wittily 
observes, ** are twice as wide as they ought to be, and 
lead to a capital whose streets are not half so wide as 
they ought to be I** Charles til., with the money he 
spent on the great road from I run to Mad i id, and from 
Madrid to Seville, might, if Jie had spared something of 
their Castilian pomp, have opened a carriageable road 
to Corunna, which is still wanting, and lovellod the pre- 
cipitous road that leads to Portu^. 

When the roads are made by the public, there is no 
tinsel, no flattery about the thing. Every one pays, 
every one is interested, every one points out what is 
wrong, every one is on the watch. When they are 
made bv the government, they are baptized with the 
name of some prince, and what is, in reality, contributed 
by the nation, is spoken of as the free gift of ^* the 
powers that be.^ Many moy complain, but few are 
beard, and rarely, indeed, is thomalter looked to. 

The aid of government is necessary until the traffic 
on the roads is risen to a moderate height Up to that 
moment, I agree with Verri, it can and ought to make 
the roads ; hut as soon as things are in a proper train, 
and the traffic is sufficient to repay the expenses within 
a certain time, I agree with Smith, that the system of 
tolls is preferable. 

When they ar^ onoe established, the benefits arising 
fh>m roads will soon become immense. Scarcely have 
they become smooth and cemmodious before carts and 
coaches change their forms, and take ethers more airy 
and elegant; lighter and more handsome horses are 
used, because the roads do not fatigue them so much. 
More commodious inns are set up, and furnished con- 
stantly with fresh provisions, because intercourse is 
more frequent,'and oonsumption quicker; better shel- 
tered stabling vi^ill be necessary, more skilful and atten- 
tive grooms. An £kiglish stagecoach, which carries 
eighteen passengers, skims along, drawn by four exoe]. 
lent horses, with a coachman dressed like a gentleman. 
It makes the spectator tremble and wonder at the same 
time, when he sees such a mountain of ** men and 
things'* rush by, on a very ticklish balance. If the 
roads were bad, instead of good, all must change; the 
scene I have just described would disappear, because, 
on a bad road, a carriage so loaded ftould break down, 
or upset, before it could stir a step ; the friction would 
hb much greater ; it would be necessary to have more 
and heavier horses. All these ameliorations are a chain 
which depends on a single link, and that link is — the 
road. Ail who travel in Spain fly into a passion at first, 
and afterwards cannot help laughing, at being jolted 
about in a vehicle with beams of timber for shafts, axle- 
tree, and springs ; and is drawn by six mules, after the 
fashion of a twenty-four pounder. The fashion of these 
carriages, which are built like ships, must not be attri- 
buted to the bad taste of the Spaniards, but to the steep- 
ness of the roads in Arragon, Estremadura, and Galicia. 
When the roads have become smooth and solid, and the 
other successive improvements are brought to bear, the 
intercourse between province and province, between re- 
lations and friends, becomes more frequent; marriages, 
adventures, incidents, every thing muUipties, and a new 
world is created. In Ekigland, they go three hundred 
miles to hunt; owing to tne conveniences, friends pay 
each other visits, although at the distance of one or 
two hundred miles ; old men and young ladies, sucking 



* As— The Cumberland road in oar own oounury.— £i(. 



bab^s* with their mothers, all travel without annoyance, 
inconvanience, or impediment. At every inn on the 
road, breakfast, dinner, or supper, is always ready, a fire 
is burning in every room, and water always boiling for 
tea or coSee. Soft feather beds, with a fire blazing up 
the chimney, invite to repose ; and the tables are covered 
with newspapers, for the amusement of the passengers. 
The English inns would bo real enchanted palaces, did 
not, at last, the bill of mine host appeaa, to dispel the 
illusion. Throughout the island, king, ministers, and 
members of parliament, are all in perpetual motion, on 
horseback, in gigs, or in carriages ; on their way to 
dinners or horseraces, assemblies, concerts, or balls. 
At the balls given three or four times in the year in 
each county (^* the county balls,'*) families who live 
twenty, thirty, or forty miles 00", make their appearance 
merely to pass away three or four hours. By means 
of these vehicles, this constant coming and going, com- 
fort wealth, and now inventions, are diffused equally 
over the whole surface of the countfy. It is not fluids 
alone which have a tendency to come to a level : let the 
dikes of the inquisition, the police, the spies, the custom 
houses, be thrown down ; let human knowledge spread 
itself, and flow without obstruction, and it will soon be 
seen that philosophy, literature, constitutional liberty, 
will also tend to a level over the whole surface of 
Europe. 

In the midst of this concourse of travellers, thieves 
disappear, every body knows that, only sixty years Sjj^o, 
it was not uncommon, on a journey, to make up a purse 
for the highwayman, so much were the roads then in- 
fested with them. At the present day, the instances of 
such an occurrence are most raro : a highwayman must 
make as much haste about robbing a coach, as a pick- 
pocket in stealing a watch. At every hour of the night, 
stagecoaches full of travellers arrive and depart, with 
horns blowing to announce their approach ; with lamps 
(sometimes of gas) that throw a light a hundred fc<!t 
around, dashing along at a regular breakneck pace. It 
is impossible to calculate how much time England has 
saved, and how much it has shortened its distances, by 
means of improved roads, in the last forty years. To go 
from York to London, that is, two hundred miles, used 
to take six days: by the mail it now takes twenty 
hours,. by the other coaches twenty-four. From Exeter, 
fifty years ago, they promised *' a safe and expeditious 
journey to Loudon in a fortnight.'* Private carriages 
now accomplish the hundred and seventy-five miles be- 
tween that city and the capital in eighteen hours. 
Before the invention of steam vessels indeed, the post 
from London to Dublin took at least six days : — in a 
stormy winter, in one instance, no less than forty-two. 
Now, whatever the weather, it takes no more than three. 
A sailing vessel lately arrived at Liverpool in sixteen 
days from the United States, and brought some venison 
fresh from the other world ! When steam vessels cross 
the Atlantic, which they will do at no great distance of 
time, American game will be a dainty any thing but 
rare. 

All this quickness of communication would increase 
still faster, if E^ngland Would adopt, in her roads, the des- 
potic straight Ime, which perforates, like a cannon-ball^ 
houses, parks, gardens, and pleasure-grounds. A mathe- 
matician might find diversion in reducing the superficies 
of E^land to the proportion w^hich tlie present velocity 
of travelling makes it bear to that of forty years since. 
Tlie result would probably show, that EngJand is reduced 
to a tenth of its size at that period. Exeter was once 
(in relation to time) sixteen times more distant from Lon- 
don than now. One thing compensates for another. 
The discovery of New Holland and the interior of Africa 
makes the world grow larger and larger to the eye, in 
the same way that the velocity of communication, by 
drawing its parts nearer together, reduces its dimen- 
sions, and makes it grow little once more. I cannot help 
laughing at the eflbrts of despotism to arrest the progress 
of liberty, while liberty passes on, by the help of civUisa- 
tion, in a thousand ways. The despots put me in mind 
of the stupid peasant of Metastasio, who runs with ea- 
gerness to stop the torrent : — 

**In vain he wastes upon the sands 

His labour and his care. 
For if in one place he withstands 

The torrent's force ; lo here ! lo there! 
Lo ! in a hundred streams it breaks its way !" 

If the press be chained, the truth still penetrates through 
the universities*; if the professors there are persecuted 

* For whom a separate conveyance, It may lie anticipated, will 
some time be contrived !— 7Vaiu/al<r. 
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aod ixnprisoiMd, civilisation comes in along with com- 
merce : if, to obriate this, they adopt the prohibitive sys- 
tern, roads, roads alone are sufficient to bring the minds 
of men into dontact and fermentation. There is no des- 
potism 80 consistent in its means and ends, or, if I may 
be allowed the expression, so enlightened, as that of the 
Turkish government, which permits neither printing nor 
miiversities, oomroerce nor roads; yet even the coffee- 
houses of Constantinople were by themselves sofficient 
toTcreate an opposition to the Grand Seignior, notwith- 
standing he b own brother to the son and mo<m! 



TIME. 

Idleness is the luxury of the Spaniards, and a great 
luxury it is, for it is all waste. It is a universal luxury, 
which is enjoved by aO, from the highest grandee to the 
most miserable water carrier. The luxury, however, 
consists in the spending of an article of little or no value 
in Spain. The Castilian, who keeps so religiously to his 
word when his honour is in question, is' never punctual to 
an appointment ; because an hour more or less, in the life 
of a Spaniard, is only an hour less or more in eternity. 
If you propose to a Spaniard to set his hand to a thin^ 
at once, he answers you, however he may be interest^ 
in it, "To-morrow." Fatal to-morrow^ which is repeated 
so often from day to day, till your patience is worn out ! 
Fatal to-morrow^ that has reduced the kingdom, once 
seated on a throne of gold, and crowned with precious 
stones, to rags and a dung-hill ! The very mantle,m which 
the Spaniards wrap themselves up, and which impedes 
every moti<Mi but that of sleeping, displays their indolence, 
and the little value they set on time, as the laziness of the 
Turks is shown by their wide trowsers and loose slippers. 
When the Spaniards are better taught, more industrious, 
and less projudicod, they will wear the mantle no longer. 
Superstition is usually the companion of sloth. An active 
people cannot afford to pray away whole days at church, 
or throw^ them away on processions and pilgrimages. 
An industrious,people prefer growing their ** dauy bread** 
with their own nands, to asking it thirty or forty times a 
day as alms from heaven. When I was first in Spain I 
was surprised to see, that none of the lower dosses, and 
but few of the more respectable, had watches ; yet it is 
natural that it should be so. What has he who has no 
occasion for the division of time, to do with the measure 
of it 7 Their noon is the same as that of the horses and 
dogs, the* emptiness of their bellies ; the siesta is, per- 
haps, the business of the greatest importance they have 
to do during the whole day. It is esteemed such an in- 
dispensaUe necessary of life, that a poet, I think the 
tender Garcilaso de fk Vega, singing the delights of the 
Araniuez, teUs us that the nymphs of the Tagus, at a 
certain hour of the day, give themselves up to the siesta. 

The journey from Madrid to Seville, which is not ac- 
complished by a galley in less than sixteen days, would 
be got over in England in two. But what of that? In 
these sixteen days the Spaniard would not have produced 
a skein of thread. For this reason, in Spain, and in all 
countries where indolence is in vogue, there are no ma- 
chines for the abridgment of labour. Four years ago, 
the coaches of the King of Spain were in the aame state 
as when coaches were first invented. In some provinces 
the carts have wheels which do not turn on their axle- 
trees, but toith them, making all the while an infernal 
creaking. . The Spanish people, formerly so gretX, and 
who might yet be so, are rendered by despotism like the 
inhabitants of the Castle of Indolence, described in Thom- 
son^ poem, who, deceived by the perfidy of a tyrannical 
magician, slumbered on in the delusion that they were 
living in a terrestrial paradise, while they were in reality 
surrounded on all sides by desert wastes, and fetid marshes, 
and eaten up with wretchedness and misery. 

On the contrary, in England, time is a revenue, a 
treasure, an estimable commodity. The Englishman is 
not covetous of money, but he is supremely covetous of 
time. It is wonderful how exactly the English keep to 
their appointments. They take out their watch, regulate 
it by that of their fiiend, and are punctual at the place 
and hour. English pronunciation itsdf seems invented 
to save time ; they eat the letters and whistle &e words. 
Thus Voltaire had some reason to say, ** The English gain 
two hours a day more than we do, by eating their sylla- 
bles.** The English use few compliments, because they 
are a loss of time, their salute is a nod, or at the utmost 
a corrosion of the four monosyllables ** How d*ye do ?** 
The ends of their letters always show more simplicity 
than ceremony : tlie hove not ** the honour to repeat tlie 
protestations of their distinguished regard and profound 
consideration *' to his ^ most illustrious lordship,** whose 
"i^pst humble, most devnted, and iQoet obsequious ser- 



vants** they ** have the honour to be.** Hieir very Ian- 
guage seems to be in a hurry ; since it is in a great part 
composed of monosyllables, and two of them, again, are 
ofien run into one : the great Quantity of monosyllables 
looks like an abridged way ot writing, a kind of short 
hand. The English talk little, I suppose, that they may 
not lose time : it is natural, therefore, that a nation which 
sets the highest value upon time, should make the best 
chronometers, and that all, even among the poorer classes, 
should be provided with watches. The mail coach guards 
have chronometers worth eighty pounds sterling, because 
they must take care never to arrive five minutes past the 
hour appointed. At the place of their destination, rela- 
tions, mends, and servants, are already collected to re- 
ceive passengers and parcels. When a machine is so 
comphcated as England is, it is essential for every thing 
to be exact, or the confusion would be ruinous. 

In England there is no bargaining. The price of every 
article is fixed. This custom is not the product solely of 
competition and confidence, but also of the necessity of 
saving time. Thus a child may go to buy without being 
cheated ! how otherwise could the shopkeepers manage 
on market-days, when, firom noonday till nine or ten at 
night, theis shops are crowded with customers 7 

The greatest traffic in England, that is, that of the pub- 
lic fim£i at the Stock Ex<3iange, is founded altogether 
on good faith. A broker efiects sales of thousands and 
tens of thousands by means of a few figures in a little 
book he carries in his pocket Without this laconism, 
or saving of time, how could it be possible to effect in a 
few hours so many transfers of the funds, and so many 
insurances T Insurances to the amount of ten million 
pounds sterling may be procured at Lloyd*s coflfee-house, 
in a single quarter of an hour. 

Why does no one travel on foot in England 7 Why do 
the meanest workmen travel with four horses, in the 
style of the proudest nobility on the continent? Because 
the sta^ coaches save time. 

The infinite number of machines, which, in manufac- 
tures, multifdy a hundred fold the work of man, may be 
estimated according to the saving of time they occasion. 
When it is said that the cotton spinning machine does 
the work of two hundred spinners, it is the same as say- 
ing, that it does, in one day, the work of a spinner for 
two hundred. These madiines have been imitated, or 
have been made known by means of drawings, on the con- 
tinent; but how many others remain unknown, vrhich, in 
the fiurms, in the seaports, in the warehouses, and in the 
shops, are employed by the English to save time* and 
trouUe! 

The Englishman does not expect to make his fortune 
either by ue lottery or by miracle. Luther has deprived 
him of the latter resource, and the government of the 
former, havinf* recently suppressed it Hence he places 
his hopes ana confidence in nothing but time ; his wish 
is not that of Midas, to become possessed of mountains 
of gold at a stroke, but for an of^mrtiinity to work, and 
make monepr. Double an Engliahman*s time, and you 
double his riches. 

In conclusion, with respect to industry and labour, it 
is no flattery to say, that the Englishman is bettor than 
the Spaniard, since he is a man in the image of God, 
who is always doing. So thouf^ht Thomson, when he 
put into the mouth of idleness this apostrophe to her fol- 
lowers — 

•♦ Ye helpless race. 
Dire labouring here to smother reason*s ray. 
That lights our Maker*s image in our face. 
And gives us o*er our earth unquestion*d sway; 
What is the adored Supreme Perfection, say ? 

What but eternal never resting soul, 
Almighty power and all directing day, 

By whom each atom stirs — the planets roll — 
Who fills, surrounds, informs, and agitates the whole!** 

CastU of Indolence, 



ENGLISH MARKETS. 

** Fairs and markets belong to a state as yet little ad- 
vanced in public prosperity, in the same manner that 
commerce by caravans belongs to a little advanced stage 
of commercial relations; yet even this imperfect kind of 
relati<»i is better than none at all.** I do not know how 
M. Say, on author generally so judicious, came to forget, 
wlien he wrote this passage, that England, without ques- 
tion and in every respect the richest and most populous 
of states,^ has more fairs and markets than any other. 
It proves that political economy is not a coemopolitical 
science, but something like that of medicine, in wliich the 
aphorisms that will apply to oil cases are but few. 



There is no town in England which has not oot or tvo 
markets every week, and two or three &in &r horn, 
cattle, doth, cheese, &.C. in the courie of the year: the 
city of York alone has no less than fifleen hone ud 
cattle fails every year. Every English almanack c«s. 
tains the names of above three hundred sitrid tocai, 
OS these are called. To these markets Nsort not cdIt 
the peasantry, but all the formers, great and aoiill,of 
the country side, for at least ten miles round. It ibrmiia 
intcrestinfir and animated soene: from earliest dawn to 
mid*day the roads leading to the town are covered viih 
droves of eattle, flocks of f£eep,foot passengers, tilted cuti, 
and countless numbers of mounted rustics. The cotmuj 
folks use little covered carts« in which aH the Ut, 
dressed in their best, sit at their ease. The do|,tle 
most constant friend of man, follows the caraTan, ud 
takes charge of it, when the fomily leave it to do wbt 
they are come about Most of these carts have nospfiaji, 
because, if they had, they would have to pay the tuto 
which spring-carts are liable, according to the iptrit 
of the English laws, which imposes taxes on an waA- 
ing scale, from comfort to luxuiy, and from tixarp to 
superfluity. The head of the fiimily, however, if be b i 
farmer, goes to market on horscbaca. It is pleasant lo 
see these English farmers, njounlcd on fine Ktron; bom, 
in little troops of five or six, well clothed and fd,takin; 
their way to the town st a brisk trot or full gaUop, uid 
in the evening, returning to the village, still rosier and 
jollier than in the morning. Their wives and daugbiea 
are often to be seen on horseback, ridinff with sua cle- 
arance that they could not be distinguished fiom hdia, 
if they were not betrayed by their round anti-tentimuti! 
fiiU moon faces. The farmers are in almost ever}- coos- 
try the finest race of men, and in England this appon 
most strongly, from the contrast between than and tbt 
numbers of the population whose look b spoiled by the 
manufoctures. There are as many races of men u 
there are different professions: what a dificrenre betvni 
a sedentary watchmaker, in a beated atmosphere, peeric^ 
through a microscope at a hair*s breadth of gold, ud i 
farmer of £!nf land (or Lodi),^with plenty to eat and diiik, 
and continuaUy in exercise in the wholesome open air: 
In Yorkshire, which produces the finest horses in Ei;- 
land, I have oflen seen fiirmers mounted on animak tbt 
on the continent would be worth a hundred guineas. Ii 
some counties (and the custom used to be more genea^ 
the fiurmers carry their chaste better halves seated bdiind 
them on the crupper: the Elnglishman puts the hdj ii 
the place of his portmanteau, while the Spaniard, dnr 
Tespectful, as well as more gaUant, when he rides double, 
places the lady before him, supports her with the left vm 
and in the attitude of a Roman at the rape of the Sabines, 
admires and talks to his Duldnea. Enqairin|^ vithii 
nmelf what could be the advantages of this geoeni w 
or markets in England, it occurred to roe that thej mi|it 
be as follows : in the first place, the English towm w 
open, and at none of them is there a toll^ or impo^te 
be paid at the gates (if there were any). Hence it ariia 
that there are no stoppages, no petty peculatioos, no bi 
of time, no vexation. Tlie Englishman would rather kt 
his goods rot to pieces, than submit to be searched iid 
pulled about every moment by a set of wretdied hirebifii 
placed at every gate of the town, as inspecton of ^ 
breeches* pocket. The maxims of commeroe are difivH 
throupfh all classes in England ; even the &nner* ksot 
that f^ competition is advantageous to both bujer ud 
seller. Instead, therefore, of waiting^patientlj in thcff 
village for the coming of the butcher or the rectittm,^ 
buy their chickens, their potatoes, their cows, and ^ 
cattle, or that of the pedlar to sell them the little articki 
necessary for their wardrobe, they prefer to ^ the aidw 
to market, and thus escape the monopolists to fbtst 
grasp they would^ in other countries, be subject 

This custom arises also partly from another cttfe^ 
cultivation being confined almost entirely to the meadow 
and the corn field, turnips and potatoes, ksTesthe &rotf 
plenty of time to go to market In France and Ibly uc 
cultivation of the vine, to say nothing of the reanof » 
grain, grass, mulberry and other fruit trees, and Inditf 
com, l^ves him at liberty only a few days in the winter- 

This custom depends also in some d^^ *?^^'j 
which is made of horses in most countries, i"^^*^ 
oxen. In Nottinghamshire, oxen are so rarely emplof™* 
that, when yoked, they become an object of corio«T- 
Lord Middleton keeps three pair of oxen for the laboon 
of his pork^ — 

^ Wide-fronted and ardl-homcd,** 

and beautiful as Homer*s oxen of the sun : the inhabitiDto 
of Nottingham go to see them, by way of ammieiB^ 
when they aro ploughing, yoked in an elcganl bamcs 
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The use of horses permits the farmer to go a good dis. 
tance to market without wasting mueh time. It should 
be added, that the breeding of horses is a branch of rural 
ilidustry all over the country. 

Beccaria, in his ** Lessons on Political Economy,'* de- 
monstrated, by comparing the strength and longevity of 
, horses with those of oxen, that in many provinces it 
would be an improvement to substitute horses for oxen 
In rural labour. This calculation is corroborated by some 
other ^considerations : time would be saved, horses doing 
every thing quicker than oxen; there would be more ac- 
tivity and traffic, because, by the aid of horses, inter, 
course is accelerated ; the breed of both horses and oxen 
would improve, the first from the greater number that 
would be required, and their importance to the farmer ; 
the second, because they would scarcely ever be bred for 
any thing but consumption, as in England, where the 
• beef is superior to any other in the world; there would 
be better cavalry for the army ; men and horses, fit for 
the purposes of war, would easily be found. In the last 
struggle with France, England hiad a splendid mounted 
national guard of forty uousand strong. The young 
men of the Lodigians and Lumellina were the finest ca- 
valry soldiers of Uie ex-kingdom of Italy. 

This is not altogether a vision of my own ; Berra, a 
well informed and diligent obaerver, having, in his travels, 
studied the advantages of the English artmcial meadows, 
and explained and reconunended the cultivation of them 
to his countrymen, in an excellently written little work. 
Does not his advice, which tends to the substitution of a 
more nsefiil and constant crop fiir that of gfrain, which is 
always uncertain, and in Lombardy has been declining, 
year by year, from 1818 downwards, coincide with these 
thoughts of mine 7 England, sixty years ago, was in the 
same condition as Lombardy at present: it produced 
more grain than was necessary. Finding no longer a con- 
venient vent for the surplus, the landhdders diminished 
the culture of grain, and took more to increasing the pas- 
ture, and the rearing of horses and cattle ; and they find 
this more profitable than if they had kept the whole of 
the land urable. If the advocate Berra would imitate 
the porseverance of the senator Dandolo, and join prac- 
tice to precept, he would confer a distinguished service 
on his country ; by gfetting a greater produce from the 
land, by liberating the country from the obligation of 
importing horses from abroad, as it is now forced to do, 
not only for the luxury of the great, bi^ for the necessi- 
ties of agriculture. In Lombardy itself^ as spears from 
Verri*s book on com, 218,920 perches of arable were 
converted into meadow, in tlie country around Pavia and 
Lodi, from 1753 to 1768; at which, if I recollect right, 
Verri, zealoua for the cultivation of grain, expresses his 
regret, without reason, in my (pinion, for snrely agricul- 
tural, fts well as manufiicturmg, indui^y ought to follow 
and to second the vicissitudes of commerce and consump- 
tion. If Lombardy can no longer find an advantageous 
vent for its corn, why not plant vines (whore they will 
thrive), why not make artificial meadows, since there is 
invariably an annual balance of trade against it in wines 
and fyreign cattle? 

England has, in all undertakings relating to mining, 
manufrustnres, commerce, and agriculture, a considerable 
advantage over the other countries of Europe, in the pe- 
coniary assistance of the country banks. These, either 
on mortgfage, or simply on personal security, advance 
capital for every sort of^^enterprise, in notes which circu- 
late throughout their own county. There is hardly a 
Girmer in England who takes an estate on lease, who 
Ices not assure himself beforehand, that, in case of de- 
[iciency in his own funds, a neighbouring banker will 
issist him with a loan, to be repaid when the fruits of 
lis improvements are gathered. One of these bonks 
lione had at one time one million pounds sterling lent to 
he farmers and tradesmen of a single county, it must 
lot be thought, however, that England is BU Dorado ; all 
hese portentous sums are— /wper. 

Axk Kaglish market or fair "would not be a good sub- 
let ibr tl^ picture of the Flemisli school, like most of 
he <x>uiitry markets in Italy. In vain would a painter 
eek ibr the capricious dresses of the Alpine women, 
rho descend to the market of Varaflo, those little hats, 
arclesaly thrown on ; those ear rings, those coral neck- 
Lccs, and bright gold buttons ; in vain would he look for 
le MToxnen of Fobello, their wild goats in their arms, 
'i th short petticoats, and dresses of the most 8jfmp,athetic 
>lours in the world, white, red, and blue ; in vain would 
3 'Wish to delineate the bacchanals of the fair of Ibnbevera, 
le juniping,tooth-(and-gum)-drawing quacks, the groups 
* spoocnifying country topers about a barrel set abroaah, 
c sin^ng, the quarrelling, the dancing of the villagers 



to the sound of the pipes. In vain would the poet, like a 
Lorenzo de Medici, seek for a Mencia da Barberino: — 

** And two such eyes she has — ^*tis quite a feast. 

When she uplifts them and toward you glances. 
And in the midst, just to a hair between 

A lovely nose — ^the loveliest ever seen. 
It seems bored with a wimble at the least, 

And then, oh, how she dances ! 
^le darts just like a goat from clifl to dift. 
And turns — ^no mill-wheel ever turn* J so swift ! 

And pops her hand into her very shoe, 
And when the dance is done, curtsies so firee. 

And turns and makes a skip or two, — - 
There's not a Florence dame could do't so well as she V* 

There is nothing of all this in England. The country 
people are hardly distinguishable by their dresses from 
the inhabitants of cities. Besides, m this most serious 
and formal country, every things proceeds with due gra- 
vity and order. If the election times be excepted, when 
it appears as if the English people changed their nature, 
and became seized with a periodical frenzy; the English- 
man always even rebels, gets drunk, and kills himself, 
with an air of decorum. A greater silence prevails at an 
English market than in St Peter's at Rome. But this 
noiseless scene presents to the eye of the philosopher a 
consoling spectacle : he sees those coiuitry folks who, on 
the continent, are every where the laughing-stock of the 
inhabitants of cities, respected here as equals : he sees a 
population well shod and completely clothed, coming to 
provide objects of comfort for their ^milies; and sitting 
down, when the clock strikes the hour of one, to a good 
and substantial dinner. 

These markets are not supplied with so great a variety 
of eatables, especially fruit and vegetables, as ours. The 
hair of a French cook would stand on end with horror 
to see these markets, furnished with only three things, 
potatoes, meat, and cheeses. In this country there is a 
wonderfld uniformity in every thing, — in salutations, in 
^stures, in tones of'^ voice, in dress, in houses, and even 
m victuals. Elegance, pomp, imagination, or rather 
caprice, — all these have their dominion in France : here 
reign only good sense, the love of the useful, of the good, 
of the better. Fashion is here not the device of change, 
but of improvement The uniformity of customs imd 
tastes is one source of the improvements which are mode 
at every step in England ; because, owing to this, there 
is olways an extended sale to reward and encourage the 
inventor ; and the attention of a great number of con- 
sumers is fixed on the same article, which, by the expe- 
riments of many, goes on continually getting better and 
better. 

In these markets, however, a commodity is to be met 
with, which is very rarely found in the markets of the 
continent — ^books. How often have I seen two or three 
hundred volumes exposed for sale on a stall, and disap- 
pear in a couple of hours! Scarcely have Il)een able to 
make my way to the bench, such a crowd of formers has 
been standing looking over the books, reading, selecting, 
purchasing. What a favourable idea must not the tra- 
veller form of the enlightenment of a people who read 
and buy books— and \^iat books? Not interpretations of 
dreams, legends, nor such nonsense, but Bibles, — ^the 
works of Addison, Spectators, — Milton's — Milton, the 
English Homer. I do not call him by this appellation 
in mere wantonness of words, but because, in the same 
manner that Homer was known by heart to all the 
Greeks, Milton is the guest of every nunily in the coun- 
try. Education b become so common in England that, 
by way of economy, ladies are now employed to make 
the calculations for Uie Nautical Almanac _ . 

The markets are the preserves of the English army, 
which is mostly filled up by recruiting, as there is no 
conscription. Uonscription, it is] true, is a tax of blood 
and sinews, so much the more burdensome when it is 
paid to a tyrannical or a foreign government, which op- 
presses the vanquished by means of the vanquished 
themselves; but I j»refer conscription to recruiting at all 
hazards. Even imder a usurping government it is not 
so vile to serve b^ force as by choice : besides, re- 
cruiting is a bargain between a scoundrel and a fool. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon, when the market 
is more crowded than ever, you hear the noise of four 
or five drums and fifes, and see a handful of soldiers, 
with gaudy watch ribbons, and cockades in their hats, 
with round, plump faces (as if war were a mere fool's 
paradise), better dressed and better looking alto^fether 
than other soldiers, the better to entice and deceive : — 
you see, I say, this recruiting party advance into the 
thickest of the market, to show, in triumph to the multi- 
tude, two or three young men, who for three or four 



guineas have sold their lives, — I know not whether to 
their country, their king, or their love of laziness. Their 
hats are decorated wim silk ribands, exactly as they 
were wont, in ancient times, to garland the boms of the 
rams destined for sacrifice. This simulated pomp, this 
lying merriment, brings to my mind the festival that 
used to accompany the vow of chastity and perpetual 
imprisonment, pronounced by the young women who be- 
came nuns. And yet we wonder that the Germans of 
old used to set their liberty on the cast of the die ! Mon- 
tesquieu proved that man has no right to sell himself. 
The English speak with horror of the slave trade : yet 
what difference is there between the African, who, cheated 
and deceived, sold himself to a slave dealer (as was often 
the case), and the man, who heated with wine, and allnred 
by false promises, sells himself for a fow guineas to a 
lying sergeant ? I am pleased to find that, on this point, 
the divine Ariosto thought as I do i speaking of the levy 
made by Charlemagne throughout his empire, he says:— 

^ Non si sentiva allor questo roroore," 4cc 

** Not then was heard the somid so common now, 

Of noisy drums, parading round and round. 
Inviting all the boldest from the plsugh. 

Or rather those of pates the most unsound. 
For three crown pieces, or for less, to go. 

To where each moment brings a mortal woimd. 
Yes, foolish will I rather call than bold, 

Whoe'er so cheaply hath his life-blood sold. 

** Honomf shonld ever be preferred to Hfo, 

But nothing else bnt honour ever should ; 
Rather than lose thy honour,— in the strifo. 

To lose a Ufo, a thousand lives, were good ; 
But who lays bare his breast to fortune's knife. 

For gold or abject gain, he, if he could 
But find a buyer, I to think incline 

Would cheaper than his own h!S^ sell him mine !** 

Of late years, covered market places have been built in 
the principal towns ; for instance, Leeds, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, &.C., where, regularly arranged, and judiciously 
divided from each other, all the meat stalls may be seen 
at a glance, ranged in one line, those offish in another, 
those of vegetables in a third, and so on. In the evening 
they are aJl lighted with gas till eleven o'clock, as bril- 
liantly as a theatre. Henri Quatre, the king of peasants 
and not of courtiers, would have shouted for joy to see 
these markets crowded with servant maids, and work- 
ing men's wives, neatly dressed, with nice Uttle baskets 
on their arms, providing some good joint of beef and 
mutton, which makes its appearance, smoking hot and 
glorious, on the Sunday, and afterwards, diminished in 
size, but never disfigured, appears and disappears at 
mcflds for several days. I must here inform my coun- 
trymen (certainly to their supreme amazement) that 
there is no set price in Ehigland for meat : each part of 
the ox has a different and arbitrary price, according to 
its quality. The finer parts, the rump steak and the 
roast beef (del nanpiiake, del rottbeef^) nave the highest 
value set upon them, the other parts a lower, and the 
coarse pieces a very low price. In many and many of 
the pc^ulous towns, for example in Manchester, there is 
no assize of bread ; yet this does not occasion finnds or 
disputes. In London every joint of meat has its price 
fixed on it, — the same with bread. But how is it that 
monopoly does not come into play? Because there is 
liberty. Verri said, ** I venture to predict that the time 
will come, when no set price wiU be fixed on any com- 
modity, and the number of sellers will no longer be 
limited, when every one will be freely permitted to bake 
bread, and to sell it ; when meat, butter, Slc will be sold 
at the price freely offered and taken." This prophecy 
has not yet come to pass in Lombard^r, and perhaps 
never will until the year 2240, that Mercia dreamt of! 

The market in manufacturing towns is held on the 
Saturday. About five in the af&moon, all the fkctories 
stop work, and the men soon after receive their wages. 
Then an enormous crowd begins 1o pour into the struts, 
and invade the markets and the public houses, — all, 
however, in mostorderly disorder, without any quarrelling, 
fighting, or uproar. It is a torrent of wants and passions, 
bursting forth after a six days' imprisonment, and over- 
flowing its bonks on all sidep, yet without doing, any 
mischief. These workmen are like sailors, when they 
get on shore after a long voyage. 

Who would believe that in England there is a market 
for men and women 7 Not indeed a market like those 
of Smyrna and Constantinople, butj — I shall explain 
myseli better by giving a description. On the 23d of 
November, it is an old custom in some counties to hold 
a fair for servants. All the form servants, male and 
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female, who have been ducturg^ed, betake themaehta on 
this important dsj to tame opea ipoce in the county 
town. Doth men and women ore drcraed in their best 
clothes, in order to appear to the groalest advantage. 
Thcj range themaelvea in two lines, exact!; like horses 
•t a fair: lausliler and good hamour tingo the glow 
health in their clieeka still deeper than before. T 
brmera win are in want of freah lervants eomo hither, 
walk down between tfas ^i. obicrve well (tola top to 
toe, examine and select: crerj seryanl liia his or ' 
certificate or good character, or would not easily find 

AJthoogh the firal idea awakened by mch a market 
ta this 19 one of slavery, or at least of human degrada- 
tion, the custom itself hoi nothing of the kind about it 
All the servants go rcadiTj and gaily to the statute, for 
at this tirae, that ia, in passing from one master to another, 
thej are accustomed to enjoy a few days' rent and holiday 
at Oteh own homos ; to eipreas myself classically, I 
^oaldsay thatnvwthey have their Saturnalia. J alwa 
nw them merrj and without the slightest air of deji 
tion. Indeed, if it be well considered, the custom is 
advantageous to both parties, servants and masters, tioi 
the variety and choice that arc offered. Reciprocal con 
petition is not of less utility in a market of men than < 
goods : — there is, however, one inconvenience ; — through 
the &cihty of obtaining new places hv this means, s ~ 
vants are inclined to change too often, merely & 
corioaity, and the pleasure of seeing new hooies, n 
faces, and new manners, — tiff tbe genius of Gil Bias i 
poars to be that of mankind. Such servants rasem 
those soldiers who like to often chanin their flog, or 
thoso incoosUnt beauties who love to dxjigs their ml' 

Tbe number of servants who present themselves atthe 
York statute is about three hundred. It lasts tvo dafs, 
and the wind-u)^ as osoal, is always the pabUe house. 

EXGUSH YOUNG LADIES. 

When, after having lost property and country, I car- 
ried on the same trade as Dionysius after he lost the crown 
and was consoling myself in this troublesome profession, 
and tiring to ennoble it in my own eyes by the cxampli 
of Hilton, who before he came one of Cromwell's secic. 
tarios had played the port of the schoolmaster, — and by 
the eiuoplo also of Macbiavel, who after having been 
•ecrctary to the Florentine republic, and man; times 
ambassador, found himself almost reduced to the neces. 
sity of practising this profession in some Tuscan vil- 
lage,* — I received a polite note ftom a clergyman of the 
English church, requesting me to give lessons in Italian 
to his three daughters: 1 complied without hesitation. 
And now behold me, one fine morning, monnled on a 
hired horse (which might compete with an Itilion brig, 
liadoro), riding o9* at a smart trot to a village (which 
tbe E^glisll r^er cmphaticoUy coll a town), where the 
clergyman's family resided. This town by hypoibole is 

} the 

. which are whitewashed, and the chrgynian's hi 
which might be termed the sun ofthc viltoga I alight- 
ed at an inn, which was neat, and fumiahod with every 
convenience i such as would not be found in one of the 
most superb cities in Italy. When Enslisb houses are 
to bo mentioned, it is impassible not to tollowtbe 
pie of Homer, and constantly repeat the same epithet 
" neat." The fire had already long been burning in the 
stranger's room, the newspapers on the table promised 
compensation lor the rigid silonce that stagecoach pai 
sengers observe : on one shelf were brushes, that a spot. 

' ' ' ■ " ' in another a book of 
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gyrics just about as true as panegyrics usually are. I 
rang the bell when it pleased me ; — a servant girl in- 
stantly appeared ; I ordered br^&st — breakfast in- 
stantly appeared : I rang agam when I hod done, and 
tbe girl again appeared : I ordered her to clear away, 
and every thing vanished in the twinkling [if an eye ; 
the whole was done by a few magic monosyllables. 
Eleven o'clock struck; it was the hour appointed jbr 
the lesson ; in England, time is all distributed, — there 
is no inarifin, punclualilv is more than a du^. Even I, 
therefore, exact as the church clock, entered at the in- 
stant the garden in front of the clergyman's house, till- 
ed with shrubs and flowers, with pathways unsoiled by 
the smallest Utter, thick-planted with sliadv trc 
front, not so much to protect the house from thesui 



:h to proti 
n it from 



pasEengcrs, 






country, modesty every where holds 
.../.......u.., ..<..u>isi houses nor inhabitants thrust them- 
selves forward with that boldness and confidence which 
seem natural to Italians and Italian dwellings, the latter 
of a glaring white, and on the tcry verge of the publi 

All was quiet, as in the hour of the siesta in Spair 
but in Gnghsh fmnilios it is not Morpheus that reigns, 
but his brother deity, Harpacrates, the god of silence 
they go up and down stairs as noiselessly as ghosti 
could do, if there were any. If it be true that silena 
is a contra-sti melius, depressing tbe sfurils and the tern 
perament, I am inclined to believe that this may be oni 
of tbe causes why the passions are weak and compress 
od in England. — I knocked at the door with a rat-tat-tat, 
to give the servants to understand that I was a visiter, 
and not some working man or tradesman, who maynotan- 
nounee themselves oUierwise than by a gentle single knock. 
A footman in velvet breeches, with while cotton stock- 
ings (not clocked however), opened the door, and show- 
ed me the war to the ilining room, leaving mo there by 
myaeU, while he wont to announce me to the maater of 
the house. A fire fit ibr an aulo-iia-fe shone in the 
([rate, — every thing was in its place, as if there were go- 
ing to be a general review. A japanned bosket, painted 
grocn.lay in front of one of the long windows, foil ofgci 

"' ' " ■..,.. ,u^ jurrounded 1 , 

il Bowers, brought 
also from thence in turn to adorn the room dedicated '~ 
the reception of visiters. After a lew minutes' pauj 

behold the Reverend entering the room with 

affable smile. I had no difficult in discovering that 
the maater of the house stood belbre me, having seen a 
portrait of him hanging from one of tiie walls, citrcme- 
ly like. " Beantifiil weather, very fine day" (although 
it had rained two or three times in the maming), this 
eternal daily ceremony of Enj^and, wos the exordium. 

The Rev. was a man of about forty-five years of 

age, in florid health. The felicity of his condition was 
"■'"'"^ *" his cbeerfnl and vivacious coimtenanee : his 
as not darkened by any of those wriqklt 
ch arc imprinted there either bymisfbrtui 

itudy. His white teeth and his good hui 

showed that his digestion was also rood. I afterwards 
learned, that the secret of all this, his elixir of lite, and 
of perpetual youth, was the exercise he took in 
foi-honting, shooting, and Ashing, with a sequel and ap- 
pendix of good dinners and ^lod wines. His coat, 
nade in the fashion of the English riding-co ' 

velvet, a stuff which excites in all, from kin£ _... 

eet, more respect than any other. Except this, tliere 
ras not the most remote indication of bis profesaic" 
about him. 

few moments afterwards entered the wife of the 

, who, without stirring from the fire, where 

OS now standing, with his baex towards it in the ce 
tinental mode, intimated to me tlial I saw the lady 
the house. While I, with my riding whip in my hand, 
twisting myself like a French dan cmg-m aster, bendbg 
my head a little on one side, and drawing my lips toge- 
ther, muttered a compliment in French, flavoored with 

usual charmd and enchants, Mrs , with a 

cold repelling mien, and on indiflerent air, look her way 
towards the fire-place, turning her hcwl meanwhile to- 
wards me. She was tall, well made, and, without being 
baoghty, showed an esteem lor herself which was cer- 
tainl}^ merited. I was told that she had been a very 
beautifiil woaian,and this time I found that the frequent 
English exnggerations on the beautifbl and tbe wonder- 
ful did not rar exceed the truth. After a few moments 
she left us, and went up stairs to warn her daughters to 
have every thing In readiness. Meantime, the Rev. 
made a iflgroasion to me on the ancient histo- 
rians, gave me to understand that he was connected by 
frienddiip with Lord Byron, asked me to stay to dinner. 



and paid me a thousand other civilitiiis. I paaiKd 
from this checkered discourse, that be wu fimOiu 

Ih the higher classes, that he was rich, usl tliu.ii 
, ile of fox-hunting, he was well versed ia the dtnia. 
These few indications were to me the onooral baring 
of the fiimily. 

In an easy and good.mannered tone, be tkoillj lAs 
subjoined that I might walk up stairs, and be bisnlf 
preceded me to show the way. I fiiund the druiij 
room, as usual, occupied by several tables, wHh i-\-aai, 
with books, and ladies' work. My scholars ntic ilui- 
ing upright, with the accustonied cold and iDDdMI Erf. 
lish air, enough to freeie a compliment stiff m Uw t^ 
of a Parisian. The eldest was a young Isdy ofliiMlai, 
slender, and even rather thin, of a brunette conipleii^ 
with black hair, bUck eyes, and very white and lEgvIv 
teeth, — an ornament rather rare in t^igbid, uwf 
gentlemen as well ss ladies. Her smile was nint.ai' 
Ihe expression of her counlBniuice angelico-ltdiin. Sx 
had all the requisites to make me a Sshit-Freai. Tk 
second was a iKtui nalura, an Albino, irell mid& f i 
very bright compieiion, with hair, eyebrom, uim- 
lashes, completely white, and eyes approachiaf to n4, 
Every word, every motion, vras a ae[Jiyr, — fhevu J 
BWeetDCBs. Allhoogh vary ^ort-sishted, she bhwJ ki 
me more advanced m her studies than her eWwBM, 
which is always a compensation tor a little less InB;. 
The third was a girl of thuteen, preUy, Uke her ddr 
sister, very vivacious in her glanoes, which ihe tbnv, 
now stealthily, at roe while I was reading, o 



ing at times in an under lone to some one of her ia^ 
ters when they happened to be at rest, and aairaf 
for them, when, on mr asking them what they km if 
French and Italian, the^ cast down their mt, ud 4i 
not prBanme to utter their own praises. Tiie &d n, 
that they were well instructed, knew Frtucheicn^ 
ly well, and with all imaginable candour showed ivtlr 
difficulties they met with in reading Hetastasig, iba 
they delighted in. Mj amphibious situatiaB, u 1 mi 
call il, was a divernco to me. Now I seemed to ajii 
bom to [day the master, and hired to dinatate « it 
cles and conoordancea ; now 1 aeemed to taketbc pd 
of Count AlmavivB, in the " Barber of Seville," t^* 
cially when the milkiBliiU kmnd of tbe Gistof tboeilis 
sels (the very hand described by Ariosto) iblloiral sii 
the finger the Unes of tbe book. Now, aU ibe litlU 
allusions to which the grammatical lemuDotHiK !:<^ 
Italian coming to my mind, I was ready u l*i* 
with lanrhter when it%ll to mo tospsak of tbe pdeM 
The hands of the English and Irish ladia in i" 
beautiful, that Ossian often wDstro|Aises tbe Iri^ "^ 
' ns as " the wMte hands of Erin." It ia >,piT^ 
this country kissing of hands is not tbe ftihii*. 



Italians often oall their beloved " beautiful tja oT s; 

ppinees ;" the French might apostr<^itiiBB thein >■ 

iearlj bdoved leet." 

In tbe most indifferent maltera, and na is &oa' 
of less than celestial bl«>d, ]vinKweliitni« is ilnpin 
■nocied ; my fair pupiliv tberebre, alwsyi o" ' 
lessons in tbe order of age. When 0" ^f^ 
were ended, we desoended to tha dining-room, 
most noble lunchten (a substantial refectitn . 
breakfast and diimer) was (wepared. The hi; <■.'■ 
bouse repeatedly offered me some coU beetl Mac KT 
milk, custards, Ac, btit as there is no plessorr i»J* 
t not Masoned with iiUimate (riendship, ami n|««* 
merriment, I declined, and retained to Iv » 
While ray horse w«s bebg saddled, I cast i (hw^ 
the village church, on ancient stmctnie, and i" «^' 
snco older still, from the Gothic form in 'l^' 
churches of the An([lican religi ' — •""■'" 

built, and after receiving a " 
seemed to smack of fbudal 



and set off at a gallnithrougli thesoBl»7 w*? 
ITiis (imiiy, which I huve deMribed wilb BPJ 
fidelity and minntenosii;— this family, of a w"!^*™"*: 
demeanour, under which, however, in Bighnd ' ™ 
■ - ■ .... .—hBtamlo" 



of the opulent notulity, withont their "«« i" °^ 
Whoever wishes to become acquainted *^ " Tj 

• Inn otill TTinrB n-KnrA. uid in ■ higher (TK* * ' 



I was a visit in debt to a widow lady, niMiw^'^ 
boaotifhl girls, through an bvitatioo to diann I •" T 
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ceived. Ttiis lady*s villa is situated in a delicicnis spot, 
at the foot of a bill crowned by an old and nobb wood, 
approached by a windings, g;ently sloping path across 
meadows and plantations within the same enclosure. 
The house is protected from the wind, and from excessive 
heat ; it is not large, in comparison with the immense 
and useless Italian palaces, but is sufficiently spacious 
for an EInglish villa, and enjyys a view of a range of 
hills, irregular in form, clad with trees, and withm the 
space that can be taken in by the eye. The quiet, the 
mystery of the neighbouring wood, the song of the birds, 
the flocks feeding in the meadows, all seem to say, 
** Here rei^fns love !** What then if I add that the two 
young ladies of the mansion are beautiful, graceful, and 
courteous, with rosy cheeks, and copious ringlets of 
flowing hair — 

^ Whose large Uue ej6s« &ir locks and snowy hands,** 
Might shake the samtship of an anchorite 7* — Byron, 

Almost every da^ did they ride out done with their 
groom, on excursions over the neighbouring country, and 
are sometimes present for a few moments at a fexchase, 
when, at Reynard*B first breaking cover, the shrill horn 
and the cry of a hundred panting hounds are heard to- 
gether, and the red»coated horsemen, leaping hedge and 
ditch, scour the country at a headlong gaUop. They 
have passaed two or three months at Pans, speak of it 
with enthusiasm, and are ea^er to return. They speak 
French, and stammer a litUe Italian. The piano, the 
harp, drawing, light reading, the conservatory, and a 
little flower garden cultivated with their own hands, 
divide the time that riding, visiting, balls, invitations, 
and the annual two monthr visit to London, leave them. 
I had selected a rainy day, that I mi^t be sure of find- 
ing the fiunily at home ; but the English ladies pay little 
regard to th^weather. I had not got half across the 
garden before I perceived the carriage, which was Just 
on the point of setting out I approach the door,^Iam 
welcomed with a eonrtesy more than polite. The 
mother was in the coach, along with the younger daugh- 
ter, who is also the handsomer of the two. On seeing 
this 1 went through a thotisand antics, professed myself 
au desespoir^ dcMoU^ JLC, and gave in to all the carica 

ture we practise on the continent The graceful F , 

by way of consoling me, informed me that her sister was 
at home, and would be very glad to see me. This inti- 
mation recalled me to life. I should never have looked 
for the good fortune of such a passport ; — ^I devoured at 
a stride the piece of road between me and the house, I 
knock and re-knock impatiently. A maid servant opens 
the door, and invites me to walk into a room on the right 
As I had dways seen the mistress of the house on the 
left hand, I did not understand her directions, and en- 
tered another room; but the beautifUl C — '-■ — soon 
came in, and courteously saluting me, invited me to her 
own room, her parlour. Severe Italian matrons ought 
here to reflect that the colloquy was between a beautiful 
young woman, and a wandering exile, who leaves no 
trace of actions, as official persons must do wherever 
they pass ; that 1 had not concealed the impression made 
upon me by the lively and sparkling eyes of the b^utiful 
C at other times ; that in the room — 

** Alone we were, and all without suspicion ;** 

that no guardian, no authorised Cerberus of that garden 
of the Hesperides, was in the house, that no one would 
have dared to enter that; oanehim oanctorum unless sum- 
moned by the bell, that a good fire was burning, that a 
beautiful silk sofa received an AT<*t^mg warmth from 
the chimney ; — ^yet, instead of the downcaM eves, the 
mutilated words, the burning blushes in the &oe, the 
embarrassment that would accompany such a situation 
in Italy, there hepn between us a cheerful and unre- 
strained conversation, with frank and sparkling eyes, 
with smiles and merriment Hunting, the exhibition of 
pictures, the last new novel, the Parisian opera, and the 
eternal and inevitable subject of the English ladies. Lord 
Byron, passed away two hours time very pleasantly. 
Many times did the prohibited fruit (guarded by the dra- 
ffon of her own virtue and modesty,) I moan my lovely 
hostess, ofier me something with which I might refresh 
myeelC, and many times idso entice me to repeat my 
visits. We were talking befi>re a portrait of lys lord, 
shifs which she had copied. She was dressed in green 
silk, with a border of yellow riband : my mention that 
the colour was green, wiU spare me the trouble of telling 

Italians that C had a complexion of p^^t 

whiteness, without which a green dress would have 
injured her beauty ; but where is the lady who does not 
understand the effisct of colour in dress better than 
Titian himself?— I gaily to<A my leave, my horse 



awaited me at the door, and thus I lefl this most inno- 
cent ieie'C-tete, 

These two young ladles were sisters in blood, but not 
in taste. The younger loved travelling on the continent, 
and the theatres and balls of Paris ; the elder loved her 
coimtry and its fogs, above all the romantic scenery of 
Switzerland, above all the enchantments of Italy. The 
one played on the piano and the harp ; the other gave up 
music, as she said, with amiable frankness, for want of 
ear. She told me one day, by way of compliment, that 
she cultivated Italian as a compensation for music. 
The elder, instead, contented herself with French. She 
in her mien was the more reserved and stately; the 
other, in her motions, and her conversation, mere win- 
ning. Drawing and riding were accomplishmente com- 
mon to both, ft seemed as if^ like the Roman emperors, 
who divided the empire between them, they had divided 
the provinces of amiability ; perhaps it was a tacit con- 
vention, not to be rivals in matrimony, and to leave to 
those who should offer, some variety in their choice. 
The second seemed modelled for an EInglishman who 
had travelled on the continent, the first for one who had 
never left old England. Both however are amiable, 
each in her own way, but if I were condemned to re- 
nounce one of them, I would select her who loves the 
continent the most 

I have traced these sketches to give an idea of that 
class of society which in £!ngland is the best informed, 
the most hospitable, the most beneficent, and the most 
virtuous of all; and which, being there immeasurably 
more numerous than in any other country, ferms, so to 
roeak, the heart of the nation. I ou^t now to ascend to 
that sphere which raiini delineates in his poem; but I 
draw myself back, — not so much because the higher 
classes almost every where have a strong resemblance to 
each other, and model themsdves on the same code of 
caprice, etiquette, prejudice, and nothingness, as because 
my object is rather to display the base of the national 
pyramid than the apex. This is the error reprobated in 
several modem historians, who have given us merely the 
history of kings and courts, as if a nation consisted only 
of a monarch and a few hundred noUemen, and all the 
rest were only an anonymous something not worthy of 
a glance: the same error, I repeat, may be imputed to 
many modern travellers, who, instead of becoming ac- 
nuainted with a nation, are contented with knowing a 
few individuals. Besides, whoever wishes to know the 
manners of the higher classes, may consult truer and bet 
ter painters than I am; such as P(»e, in ** The Rape of 
the Lock;*' Lord Byron, in ** Don Juan;** the fashionable 
newspaper, **The Morning Post;** and, above all, the 
novel under the title of ** .Almack*s:*' this spirited novel 
is a msgic lantern of the most ridiculous characters in 
the fashionable world, painted in the liveliest ookiurs. 
The author is a sort of Devil-on-two-stioks, who lays bare 
all the cabals and littlenesses of the earthly demigods. 
But if the author should be a lady, as 1 have some suspi- 
cion, I beg to withdraw the comparison of the Devil-on- 
two-sticks, and to say, that she is an angel who writes 
like an angel! 



THE BETROTHED. 

I was thinking of dedicating this chiqyter to the cava- 
lieri serventi, to the eternally hysterical, to the tyrante of 
families, and. to those mothers who beUeve that a glance 
contaminates their daughters, and who^ anxious to dis- 
pose of their wares, aspire only to get their daughters 
once fairly married, whoever the husband, whether an 
idiot, a baboon, or a worn oat libertine ; but I have since 
reflected that it is better to be tolerant, and let every one 
live on in his way. 

Miss K ' was a young lady of nineteen, tall, hand- 
some, ^ood mannered, liveh^, without being too gay or 
impertment, of a fitir oomiJexioa, with a soft and sub- 
dued but not a lan^fuishing look, and large ringlete of 
fine dark brown hair ; such a one, in short, as would be 
highly admired by the double file of young men between 
which the fair Italians have to pass when they go to the 
theatre of La Scala at Milan. On a visit she was pajring 
to a fiunily of her aocjnaintance, at a good hundred miles 
distance from the city she resided in, she captivated a 
young man of the family. He asked her in marriage, and 
obtained the consent of the young lady and her relations; 
but as the gentleman was not yet wdl advanced in his 
profession, that of a barrister, it was agreed to defer the 
ceremony for two years. In the mean time, the betrothed 
husband came every now and then to visit his affianced 
wife, was welcomed by all the family with a more than 
friendly warmth, and looked upon and treated by her 
friends as the fhturc husband of the young lady. Thus 



the two betrothed, instead of gping to the altar blindfek), 
had an opportunity (and an enviable patienoe) to study 
each other *s character, to accustom themselves to mutual 
respect in the presence of others, and to correct whatever 
blemishes they might fin^ they had. To draw still closer 
the bonds of acquaintance and friendship between the 
two families, a sister of the husband staid for several 
months at the home of his intended wife, rather as a rela- 
tion than a firiend ; thus, instead of having one day a censo- 
rious sister-in-law, the bride was acquiring for herself a 
friend in her new family, a bridemaid for her nuptials, 
and, from the gratitude that a friendly hospitality pro- 
duces, a supporter and defender on every occasion. 

This young lady, who wts known to me before the 
contract of marriage, did not alter in the least her man- 
ners or behaviour towards me. She was oficn beforehsnd 
in inviting me to. take a walk with her as a gUbst, and 1 
had some times the honour of giving her my arm. Our 
walks was always a Felrarchesque one, — on solitary 
banks, — amid deserted fields, as the English taste will 
have it Two or three times she came to pay me a visit 
at my own home,—- accompanied, however, by a dear 
lively little sister of hers. She entered gaily, chatted 
good humouredly, and soon unfolded the object of her 
visits — generally a polite invitetion to dinner or tea : such 
visits are in this country neither an irregularity nor a 
phenomenon. Only be a bachelor, and young (but not 
licentious, at least openly), — and if you fall ifl, you will 
have the visito of all the married and marriageable ladies 
of your acquaintance. 

More than all this,— she knew that my linen was i^ 
glected, — being that of an orphan, destitute of country, 
and wandering over the face of the earth, — and she 
offered, and with gentle violence took upon herself to set 
every thin^ to rights : then, with the same care and at- 
tention which a tender wife or a lovesick damsel would 
show in latitude 44, she maided up my lacerated equip- 
ments, and marked my name on my handkerchiefs and 
shirts. I^ in latitude 44, a youn^ woman had only knit- 
ted a purse for me, my blind vamty would have made me 
believe that purse contained her heart. But the heart of 
MisB K ' was already given to another, and she would 
have died a thousand deaths rather than be guilty of an 
indiscretion of that sort The sacred promise she had 
given, did not, however, forbid her from being, according 
to the laudable custom of her nation, kind and courteous 
to me and others. She had a way of always making ap- 
propriate and tasteful presente. When I set out for 
Greece, she presented me with a handsome edition of 
Lord Byron*s ** Childe Harold,'* and, when I returned, it 
having transpired that, in my new lodging, I had neither 
paper nor an inkstand, she stole into my study when I 
was fVom home, with a cousin, who was her accomplice 
in the magio freak, and set upon my table an elegant 
portfolio, an inkstand, and some very fine writing paper: 
afterwards, to conceal her generous gifl, she pretended 
that it must have been conferred upon me by two of 
those fidries who for so many ages have lived in Eng- 
land, and danced at night in the woods and on the green 
sward. I, (and any body bom under a burning sun,) I, 
who in Italy, or in France, should have conceived tlie 
hope of a culpable love fh>m any single kind glance that a 
girl might let fiJl upon me, — have never had the slightest 
unbecoming thought of that young lady, on the word of 
a man of honour. No ! far different is the effect of the 
confidence placed in the man, and of the consciousness of 
virtue in the lady« — ^Promises of marriage long- befere 
their celebration are here of frequent occurrence in the 
middle classes : if ever the young man breaks his word, 
the relations of the young woman bring him before the 
tribunals, and, unless he can justify his change of mind, 
he is condemned to pay a fine proportioned to his cir- 
cumstances : some of them as high as 6ve and even ten 
thousand pounds sterling. It is true that this ' system 
may favour the perfidious snares of a Lovelace; but how 
few Lovdaces are to be feared, when the satisfection of a 
caprice must cost so much time, so many plots, so many 
falsehoods and dangers ! I believe roost younsf men 
would rather make the tour of the world on foot, l^an go 
through all the trouble of Richard8on*s libertine hero to 
obtain a Clarissa by treachery. Besides, he who betrays 
a young female in England is visited with the pubuc 
abhorrence to such a desree, that Mr. Wakefield, who 
endeavoured to deceive Miss Turner, was more detested 
on all hands than if he had assassinated George the 
Fourth. 

1 win relate another instance of this innocent liberty.— 
A young Scotch lady. Urge, wdl made, robust as the 
heroes of Ossian, with rosy cheeks, as fVesh as hmiey, 
had come from Edinburgh, a distance of two hundred 
miles, in order to weary herself by way of making less 
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wearisome the life of an a^ed grandmother, who resided 
alone, in a lone house, in the l<mely town of Tadcaster. 
To a Spanish or Italian woman this house would have 
been a tomb; she would have thought herself buried 
alive ; the sacrifice she was mwking to relationship would 
have made a great noise among ho* friends, and the two 
months would have seemed to ner two ages. The Soot, 
tiah lady, on the contrary, discharged her pious duty 
with the most unaffected cheerfulness. I paid her two 
visits, both unexpected; and found her, on both occasions, 
fully attired, and wdth her hair dressed, as if she had 
been going to receive the visits of an envious rivaL This, 
and many other examples, have convinced me that the 
English do not dress so lAch for others as for them- 
selves, — and henoe they are always well dressed. There 
are generally no large mirrors in their rooms, so that 
they have not even the sweet gratification of stealmg a 
^rtive glance at their own reflection, when passing be- 
fore it on any pretext, or none. There are no balconies; 
DO custom. of putting the head out of window, to see 
what weather it is, and who is going by ; and in the 
streets there are neither impertinents nor . cicisbeos. 
John Bull works, gets on in the world, and amasses 
money ; and then he gets married, without any mancBu- 
vres of handkerchie£, windows ajar, and telegraphic 
signals. 

I generally found my heroine at her little table, read- 
ing or writing, — the desk, inkstead, paper, pens, all of a 
shmin^ neatmMs ; the books well bound and well printed, 
and still better written. The young ladies in England, 
as there is no embarrassment in conversation, are m the 
habit of seeing company, and their reading supplies them 
with interestmg themes of conversation: our mutual 
firiends, literature, and the differences of manners, were 
the subjects we usually talked of. There are fow 
thieves among servants in proportion to their numbers : 
they are checked by the confidence placed in them : so 
even Marshal Richelieu would have acted with strict 
propriety in our teie'a4ete ; yet probably a man of spirit, 
a conqueror, a Tamerlane of the fair sex, like Richelieu, 
would have renounced the conqqest, from its facility, if 
she had invited him, as she did me, to take a walk with 
her along the bank of the river, near the house, by an 
almost solitary path, leading to a knoll covered with 
venerable oaks, and embowered with thick and leafy 
bushte ; yet the marquis would have been deceived ; he 
would have despised, as defenceless, a fortress worthy of 
Vauban himself. 

We passed near the remains of an ancient camp, 
where the mounds of earth bv which the Roman legions 
were protected were still visible. She acted as my cice- 
rone ; and, by a great stretch of courtesy, talked to me 
as if the ancient Romans had been the ancestors of the 
modem Italians ; and I, in return, talked to her of Sir 
Walter Scott as if he were the Scottish Ariosto. The 
conversation never languished ; and took my attention 
so entirely, that I shomd have passed a fine country 
house on the opposite bank of the river without noticing 
it, had she not pointed it out to me. Wh^i we returned 
to the house darner was ready, and she invited me to 
take refreshment The grandmother was still invisible, 
being confined to her chamber by a cold. When dinner 
was over, at an inclination of her head, which is the 
signal for a toast, we drank together a glass of wine, 
composed of extract of flowers, sugar, and a little brandy : 
it is called ^ British wine,'* an agreeable beverage, which 
young ladies are permitted to drink. She then showed 
me &hl de Faber's coUection of Spanish romances and 
poetry. She had already observed to me that religion 
was the comfort of the soul, and the happiness of fammes; 
she pointed oat to aie, thereSNre, some religious odes of 
Ponce de Leon, fovourites with her, and truly sublime. 
She made me read a pprtion of the ode on Holy Solitude 
(iSnii^a SbU^fd), in which the passages most beautiful, 
and most congeiiial to the sentimoits of her soul, were 
already marked with a penciL It was now high time to 
take leave, after a visit of four hours, which mtd passed 
as swiftly as the happiest hours of love. I rode back the 
ten miles I had come, at a gallop, not disordered, but 
tranquilUsed with a pleasure resembling that experienced 
at the sight of a fine picture of Poussin, filled with beau 
tiful nymphs and pleasant snatches of scenery. 

EDUCATION. 

The young women of England, under a stormy and 
inconstant sky, have hearts aad minds peacefU and se- 
rene, always equable, and always docile. Mv amiable 
countrywomen, under a heaven perpetually smiling, have 
minds and hearts always in a tempest. The former are 
educated for quiet and domestic felicity; every thing con- 



duces to this end, the order and system of their lives, the 
simplicity of their food, the climate, compelling them to 
live in-doors, the silence that reigns within and without 
their homes, their long residences in the country, all 
tend to soften or set to sleep their passions. While the 
latter, animated by the continual sight of the world, 
stimulated by a thousand objects, now treated tyranni- 
cally, now over-caressed, and then unreasonably contra^ 
dieted, carried to the th^tres and crowded streets, seem 
educated to give vent to their psssions, brought up only 
to be haughty and spirited. Hence they are impassioned, 
greedy of distinction, made more beautifiil by the very 
desire of pleasing, but tormented with a restless rivalry ; 
unhappy themselves, they too often make all around 
them so. A true and excellent comparison of the Eng- 
lish women and the Italian may be found in the ** Co- 
rinna** of Madame de StaeL Corinna, all fimcy, all im- 
pulse, all love of glory, all passion, was unhappy, and 
would have made her English lover unhappy, bad she 
married him. Lucia, instead, all good sense, sweetness, 
modesty, and filial affection, was happy in her obscurity, 
and promised happiness to her husmuid. Lucia, alter 
spending two hours of the morning in painting a beau- 
tiful rose, satisfied and contented, shuts it up in her port- 
folio : Corinna is dissatisfied and discontented with her 
talent, unless she declaims a hymn, and receives thunden 
of applause from thousands of auditors. 

Instead of producing extempore poetesses, sueh as the 
Bandettinis, the Mazzeis, and the Corillas, is it not better 
to produce affectionate vrives and sensible mothers of 
families ? Is not the picture of a happy family (Pamela 
with her children) more touchmg than that of the coro- 
nation of Corinna in the capitol ? Italy boasts Nina, 
Senti, Stampa, Julia Aragona, and many other modem 
improvisatriH; but would it not have tended more to the 
happiness of its &milies to have had such women as Miss 
E<^^eworth, Miss Aikin, and Mrs. Hamilton, who have 
written works for the education of children ? Is it better 
to enjoy a brief youth of tumultuary pleasures, or an en- 
tire life full of sweet affections ; the first like a torrent 
that dashes triumphantly over the rocks for a space, and 
then -leaves its bed diy and arid; the second like a 
river that flows between humble banks, but flows for 
ever. To this preachifying of mine, a witty Frenchwo- 
man would reply, that she preferred a lifo eourte et bonne 
(short and good, that is brilhant)— a sober Englishwoman 
would wish it long ani eomfortahU (that is, serene). 

The young women are accustomed to travelling alone, 
sometimes in the public carriages, for one or two hundred 
miles together. The general education of the travellers, 
the respect profossed by the men tow&rds the fair sex, 
the protection that every Englishman is ready to afford 
them, and, let it bo added, their frozen demeanour and 
iminovable eyes, secure them firom the slightest insult or 
equivocal expression. The fact which tl^ Irish legend 
relates, that, in the olden time, a girl, ornamented with 
precious jewels, and a beauty still more precious, walked 
with a gem-decked wand in her hand through all the 
island, without experiencing either intemiptiou or insult, 
is an experiment that might be made, or rather is daily 
made, in England. 

Travelling in Ireland, it happened that one of the pas- 
sengers, who had drunk a little more than he should 
have d<me, and could hardly see for the wine he had had, 
addressed some equivocal words to a lady who sat <^ 
posite, who, in reality, was ugly enough to cool the rap- 
tures of a Don Juan. Our Lucretia set up a cry of 
alarm, and the coachman instantly stopped the horses, 
got down, told the drunken man to get out, and, like a 
true knight, challenged him to combat, — ^with the fistits. 

To return^ — the young ladies, therefore, in Uie course 
of the year, often go to spend some time with their firiends 
or relations in distant parts of the country. By these re- 
ciprocal visits, their lives ore in no degrree ehonged. As 
in England they live every where in &e same way, and 
time b every where equally distribut«)d ; the young lady 
who travels, merely makes a change of place, not of 
habits or occupations ; she resumes her work, her read- 
ing, in the house of her hosts, as if she were still in the 
bosom of her own family: not a jrear passes without one 
or two of these excursions, and, when they are of mar- 
riageable age, their relations take them to pass some 
weeks in London or Eklinburgh. Thus, until the era of 
marriage, which happens between twenty-two and 
twenty-five years of age, their lifo passes in quiet studios 
and amusements; and, after marriage, in ^ pleasing du- 
ties,** as an amiable EInglish lady torn me. It ought not, 
therefore, to excite surprise that there is in England a 
prodigious number of old maidt. As their youth is not 
a state of slavery, as in other countries, and they enjoy, 
when malriageable, a liberty of choice, it happens that 



they are not at all anxions to shake oflT the noienil 
yoke, to burden themselves with that of a hnibiiMl, uu) 
that they often prefer a state of lifo a little innpid, ud 
sometimes exposed to derision, to the migeries of an HI. 
assorted union. 



SEQUEL. 

Tliere are no children in all the world more lordr 
than the Englisli, except perhaps those of Correg|io or 
AlbanL They are fair and fresh, — true flowers of gftisg; 
exacUv like the flowers nature creates them, bat cm nd 
attention make them still more beautiful. Tlie cxtresi 
cleanliness in which they are kept, their healthy, refo. 
lar, and abundant food, the invariable mildness tad 
placability of their parents, and the total absence of on. 
pleasing objects, all contribute to render them aeraie in 
countenance and heahhy in body. If in Eogindtk 
quadrupeds have laws for their protection, and onlflnto 
speak for them in Parliament^ how mnch tan and tn. 
derness must be the portion of the children! Theyue 
washed two or three times & day ; every day thej daofe 
their clothes at least once, and their hut is eoaifani 
twice. Who ever saw more radiant heads than thonif 
the English babies ? They are golden heads. Ekgun 
is not a vanity in them, it is a habit 1 never iioid a 
mother praismg a new dress to her son, or promianr i 
new cap as a reward. Henoe I have never seen t boj 
proud of himself on account of his dress, or pointing f ith 
vanity to his shoes. Their food is simple,— milk, prt 
served fruits, bread and butter, and fresh meat, wiucb a 
never allowanced out to them. They sit at table li^ 
others. I have been present many times where odj 
children were dining together : thev carve, help tboi. 
selves, behave orderly, and acquire the same deiMUMif 
and the same ease and polish of manner as adults, vii 
out trouble, scolding, or tears. The large English kawi, 
piles of potatoes, and mountains of meat, seem midecs 
purpose to prevent greediness, and to satiate little gta- 
tons with the sight of them alone. All this ahmMhiet 
leaves no room for quarrelling and disputing. Ths chiUra 
abstain from wine, and, untu ten or twelve, even irooka 
and coffee. The having no wine is not felt as printioe, 
because they see their mothers and sisters dispense wk^ 
it voluntarily every day: but certainly when tbejgrvf 
up tliey repay themselves for it with usary. 

Beautiful as are the English children, they are etS 
more happy; they are neither slaves nor tyrantsr-htsa 
neither indolent nor querulous. As I had never hed 
long lamentations and fits of crying in genteel hooso, I 
wished to ascertain if this were an advantage peculiirb 
the respectable classes, and for that purpose tratened 
the meanest and dirtiest streets, and visited the poof^ 
and most wretched habitations of the city, jet 1 ibiiBd 
every where, that the children, not treated with tjian; 
or contempt, not irritated, and, above all, never mocked. 
jeered, or laughed at, passed 

** Their tender days of yooth, 
Joyful and pleasant** Tbsso. 

How oflen hare I oompossiiHialed the fa^ ci nj tm- 
trymcn, who, tormented, irritated, tortured by the hvi 
and the government, yielding to an invincible instincid 
human nature, break out and revenge themselTes oe tkc 
weak within their power, becoming in their tarn tis 
grants of their fomilies! Hme the £ther does nci iafer- 
fere at all in the education of his sons: heisabsortediD 
business, and abandons them therefore to the care of ^ 
motlier, who very seldom leaves home, and ^recirtcstv 
sacred duty with a sweet and constant equanimity Pni* 
ishment is excluded from domestie edueatioo, as «^ » 
reward, the stimulus of rivalry. The childrea have sot 
such an abhorrence of reading, because, always de^ 
of imitating, and always seemg the ti^ conatd vin 
books, and their ciders reading, at least, the ^"""^^ 
able newspaper, or some new novel of the 6^sf^ ^ 
also willingly read some Uttle book of their own iiiin>7' 
The number of books composed within the Itft RV^ 
years in England, for the instruction of the jou^ ^ 
both sexes, is immense. I would give a list of aii><J| 
them, which might be translated i^ adopted ^^ 
vantage by other nations, at the foot of the pagCi W** 
the catalogue would take up too much space. 

Order and tho distribution of time in a femfly"*^ 
every thing easy. An inflexible order once *'*''*J^ 
it becomos like a law of nature, which cveiy oi^^S 
without thinkin|r of oppoeiUon. When the day ii*«W 
into stated portions, there Ss no Seed of cxhortatiBB^ 
reprimand, — every one submits without comp^ toW 
duty, as he eubmits to the viciasitvides of day in mP' 
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a tlu« rMpeoi tbe Eariiab day is moMM on tbe celca. 
al system ; the ftmity risM, btMkfeal*, dines, ius^ 
Iwajs at the some mioute. It is a planet which pro* 
^eds in its orbit without need of an exterior impulse. 
lie taeitttmity and respMtfo) awe of the servants also 
rcveat diem fh>m ommwnicatitig their 
ices to the ehildrcQ. 

Three things struck me above all the rest in Englisii 
location : tlie respect whicji the parents show to their 
lildren ; their care not to fi>mcat anger and rescntmenty 
id the bodily exercises by which the waste of strength 
lused by those of the mind is compensated. 

The respect of the father towards his sons t)egins 
uiy, and narver ceases. This oonccasiea ciultblMies ^e 
ght of reciprocity in Sk^our of the ftitber,^-an Sx^Mres- 
on of contumely he never suffers to fall ^om his Ups : 
Its honour of. the son must go into society inviolate, — 
nd when it is inviolate, the courage to de^id it is al- 
ways in existence. I do not here speak of the mothers, 
ecause th^y can do as Ihey please, — ^theirs is always 
yfers' MX^ger: l¥baii he teceive^ letters, vdeas Ihey are 
n bosii iees , tie kither often reada them aloid, or passes 
aem to all ^e &mily. He generally avoids leaking use 
f nicknames, for Uiere are some diminutives which 
eem at least to imply a dkninutivMess of merit They 
re rather inclined to ftJl into the oppos i t e affectation, of 
ailing tbe son by the fiimily name<— ^' mgrnte TYsts^ 
or the same reason which made Madame do Sotenville 
i^ish George Dandin to call his wife not " My wife,'* but 
' Madame Dandin." Ohc English gentleman, a friend 
»f mine, listened with attention and mtdrest to t conrso 
if leetnres en hydheatatid^ dMivered by his senf bolere a 
aibUe andttoiy : another, vhp bad himself taught bis 
laughter Latin, took lessons in Italian in her presence^ 
iter they had break&sted together. Ehren in the uni- 
crsitios, the students are always treated as equals by 
heir inst meters, and esteemed and /feceived as men. 
The result of this most rational etiquette !?, thdt the 
SngUshman (not bern^ perhaps^ with faenltne so ready 
IS those of an Italan) becomes a nan mneh soonen 
They do not dazzle with brilliant sayings, they aco never 
iromgal of wit, but they are always sensibfci and never 
alk sheer nodseAse. They cannot turn a sonnet, but 
hey can transact business. The English nation ha$ 
nade time a sptanes of tonital^-Hw that tbe life df a man 
s the niore productive ihe sooner he begins to make 
"ctums. 

Those who admire as ^ell as tl^ose whq ridicule the 
x>ldnc88 of the English, belie\'e that it is the effect of cli- 
n^to and temperament. It is oflen said that they have 
to blood id their veins. But had they no Mood in their 
cins when tliey spilt so much in the civil wars of the 
ed and white roses? wbiMi, under the rei^ of Mary, 
bey persecuted and cruelly jiscd so many Oiousands of 
heir fellow citizens tor tncir religious opinions? — and 
/hen, in tbe war between the Parliament and Oharlcs 
be Kirst, they continued for vears slaughtering each 
•ther, on the soaffold or the field ? If the English of our 
ay are so tranquil, and so cold that tlicy seem to us mei^ 
f ice, it is, perhaps, because they have repented of their 
ncient fiiUies i perhaps because they have no ^occasion 
ur heat ; but, most probably of all, because their cduca^ 
ion represses in them ihose wiU-oVthe-wisp 6res that we 
Iways ttike to be the signs of a volcano, and so oflon de. 
eive us. The troth fs, that in tlieir education the soul 
I never disturbed by the passionsf — " winds adverse te 
erenity of life;" there exists not amongst themr that cus^ 
om of mockery and satire in femilics, which so higlily 
txasperatos the minds of children^ The mother avoids 
il occasions of exciting the wrath of hcf chiklren; if 
bey ever kimUc into rage and bend their brows, she 
toon disarms them with a earcss. 

To be master of oneirfg ^ k> keep the temper," is so 
«sentia] a law of edueatioav that it almost appears to be 
he fundamental law of the state. 1 1 b not nHowied to ** ^o 
»ff tlie binges** (as: the Tusdans imre it^ either when m 
Hmtaet wim the servants or the dirtiest scoundrel in ex- 
Menoe. A strong re— tijincnt, expressed in decorous 
erms, is the mark of the gentleman in England. In 
hM parliament ilMlf, thoto speakers who x»nnot restra in 
hemselves are generally censured, and deeoted ineapa« 
^ of the management of great olRurs. A duel entered 
oto precipitately is thought as ignominious as to a?okl 



o^e in a cowardly manner. Mr. Hamilton Rowan (la- 
ther of Commodore Rowan), lately, thought himself in- 
iured by some expressions of a speech delivered in par^ 
llament> and, although leaded with the weight of seventy- 
five years, immediately set out from Dublin to demand 
passions or [an explanation from the orator in London. Notes were 
excfaiinged, and each party selected a fHend to act fbr 
him in the affair. Mr. Rowan did not know how to put 
up with the insult, nor how to dmw back with propriety. 
At last he submitted the case to an ex«jndgis, a man de- 
licate in a^irs of honour. Ae soon as this referee had 
pronounced that if he insisted on more he would be in 
the wrong, and fbrftit tbe esteem of his friends^ tbe 
courageous old man i^tmrhed te Dublin, to contimie his 
labours in the tine arts. If the ofibnoe really exists, a 
duel becomes the legitimate and inentoMe resource ; 
tfiis was the ease many years ago, whdb the Duke oC 
York, the second son of the king, addressed a too.sting. 
ing reproof to a colonel of the Guards at a review* The 
ookmel, befbre demanding satisfaction of the duke, asked 
his friends if they thought him injaied ; they repBed in 
the affirmative, tbe challenge Was sent, and Ae dnel 
toek place. 



English education is npt like the ^stem of Pythago- 
ras, who, by five years of constant silenoe and restric- 
tion to vegetable food, made his disciples so many monks 
of La Trappe. Neither docs it resemble stoicism; ac- 
cording to which a man should continue imperturbable as 
a statue though the world should he fafflbg to pieces 
around him. EngUsh education is an Englidi system, 
like no other, bom In England, produced by a variety of 
circumstances, partly per h aps from {heir being at one 
and tbe same time a warlike and a commercial nation, 
which tend, to repress the passions pn frivolous occasions, 
and to give them the rein on those of importance. . In 
&mily matters, in social intercourse, in everyday dis- 
cussions, it demands calmness, coolness, deliberation. 
In great enterprises, in war, in the perils of the country, 
it oalls fbr courage and enthusiasoi. That same Eng- 
lishman who hardly returns your salute, and who sits at 
table with you like a Chinese pagoda, would, did you 
see liim in the day of battle, or in tlie beat of a contest- 
ed election, give himself up to unbounded enthusiasm. 
Where is the enterprise by which glory may be ffaiued 
that the Englishman does not engage in heart and soul? 
Mango Park phinges alone in the deserts of Africa ; un- 
intimidated by the mistake of his first journey, he risks 
asecond, — ana perishes. Captain Cochrane returns on foot 
from Kamtschatka to St Potersburgb, a distance of six 
thousand miles, alone and unfriended, as ifit had been a walk 
in Hyde Park ; he goes to America to take another stroll, 
across the Cordilleras, — and tliere he dies. Lord Byron 
abandons the sweet converse of the Muses, the yet dearer 
smiles of the Italian foiri to die on a foreign soil, in the 
defence of the freedom of a foreign lond^ Lord Cocb 
rane, ofler having fouglit both in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific fbr the independienoe of the new states of America, 
flics to tlie Arohipelago to share the glory of^ a handful 
of Greeks, who for six years had been struggling with 
the monstrous tyranny that oppressed them. RmuI the 
life of Sir Robert Wilson, and you will see how many 
perils he has voluntarily mcurred, always in fiivour of 
the oppressed, whether kings (in tlic end ungrateful) or 
nations (too Httle grateful) or individuals (most grateful 
of all) ; very well, any of these men, who ^howed, in 
these cases, an enthusiasni worthy of a knight-crrant, 
would have disdained, m social life, to have Iwcn guilty 
of an act of impatience, even towards a servant 

It would ssem as if Ronsseau, who onCe Uted fbr 
soma time ameog the English^ took from them the 
principal ideas of the phyaionleducayon of his Emilius. 
The gymnastics of the Englisb ate almost all applied to 
^nraetieal uses. In the anmh ifiaimer that they do not 
stody the laws of nations, nor the lapidary style, because 
diey believe them useless aoquisifions, they do not learn 
fencing, nor the grajulleap, ner the somersets df clowns^ 
nor the ^aperings of ballet dancers ;— but they leant, in 
steady to nde on borsebaek at full gallop, to leap hedges 
and ditches, to swim, to leap with the feet together, and 



boxing, which (bngh as you will) is tisefhl in every mo* 
ment of life; We are dexterous at billiards, a dexterity 
which admits of no other af^licatton, like, in some de- 
gree, the Indian game at balL 'The English, instead, 
thmi infiincy even to oM age, delight to play at oricket« 
a game in the open air, whiiA reqtilreB strength, dexterity, 
quickness^ and some fitdb intrepi^ty« to await without 
flinching the heavy baH which one of the players 
throws with all his force at some wooden stakes, and 
another beats back wi^ a kind of club. Fox-hunting, 
shooting, horse^racing, swimming, rowing, driving, 
cfioket, skating, are exercises which keep almost all 
ages in perpetual motion. like the Greeks, the English 
think gymnastics unbecoming, to no age whattver, and 
to no profession. In hunting, at cricket,' an^l at skating, 
I have often found myself m oompefiy wHh boyf^ wiUi 
clergymen, and men advanced in yearsy all m^iMl ^oge^ 
ter. In all these exercises, the object is flot fo bteolify, 
but to fortify, to ttetli as tliey call it, the body. There 
are fbw Tartars who would be able to support the fatigue, 
which is sometimes Wne with cheerfulness by the 
young Englishman in a hard day^s fox4)nnting. On 
tiie first day of the present year there was a hint near 
York, in which the' horsemen in folk>wh)|f a iery strong 
and wary fox, rode fifty-two miles In six hours end a 
half^ wiliiout a check except for about ten minutM; 

Nobody can ever frighten the boys with the idea of 
danger. The Spartans used to say, whch they threw a 
wcaR bom infant over tbe cliff, that It v^as better a 
child should die, than a citfzcn sliodfd trbW up useless 
to his country. When tlie English let their children 
slide on thinly fVozen rivers, H ^efem's ts if they thought, 
— and wisely too, — that it is better io run the risk of 
losing a son, than have him timid and pusiHanimous all 
his life long. Not softened then by immoderate caresses, 
nor terrified by scowling eyebrows or terrible menaces, 
the English boy is free m his movements ; — be sits on 
the ground or jumps to his feet at his own will ; he lies 
on the sofa or tlie grass as he pleases : provided only he 
do not disturb others, he may gtatif^ any innocent ca- 
price of his own. In tlils way ho Is continiially making 
trials of himself^ becomes acCu^pCicd to observe and 
judge, compares his means wHlf the difi[iculties to be 
overcome, sounds tlio depth cf da/Tgers, and acquires vi- 
gour, and confidence in his own' strength. At the age 
of six or s<;^eh, the cbHd is already able to go alone to 
school through tbe crowded streets of London, amidst 
that stupendous medley of carts,' carriages, and horses. 
It is trite, indeed, that the intiof&ble andunviolated foot- 
ways of the Chgllsh Cities are a guide and protection 
for boys ; but, giving doe weigh( to this, the instances of 
their being run over or injured, by carriages are so very 
rare, that they should not be denauded of the merit of 
their precious good sense. The fear natural to man U> 
itself a sufficient Mei^tor against danger, without the 
need of increasing it by an excess of caution.- I remem- 
ber (and whh ft sigh I remember it) having seen on the 
lake of Como die children of' the fishermen and the 
mountaineers, both equally abandctfcd to their own 
care, fVolic on tbe bonks of the lake, entrust themselves 
in little boats to the wanton waves, play on the %-cry 
edge of deep wells, climb up precipices, and hang like 
wild goats from the lofty rocks, withotit ever falling, or 
doing themselves tlie Icasf hijury i and we must confess 
that the population of our laKes are t^e most richly en- 
dowed with courdge ahd with talenl 

All the boys in the island can ride, because they are 
accustomed to it fh>m the tenderest age. No one ac- 
companies them ;— 4hey go, they rove, they wander by 
themselves; they treat tl^ir pony as a companipn, they 
feed him and clean him themselves, thcv let him take his 
needful rest, thoy do not abuse his 'docility, because he is 
the comrade of their adventures. On thb head. Miss 
Edgeworth's prefty little novel of **Lightfoot** may be 
ooiuuHed vrith advantagej 

Liberty is the mistress of eter^ thmg in England. In 
imitation of the government, which imposes as few laws 
as it can, there are in every thing but few and indispen- 
sable restrictions. The trees are not maimed, or contort. 



fencing, so useless, except to a man who wants to kill 
or be killed according to rule, — in war even it is of lit- 



to climb tree& We learn with great labour the art of ed, or sheared, but grow gnarled and branchy at their 



will, in the parks and the fields. The houses are not 
arohitecturised apd symmetrised out of all bounds, at the 



tic advantage. The English, instead, loam the art ofl expense of internal convenience, but are sometimes cor- 
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coQY9ni99t within. The horM0 are not irritated or crip- 
ple^ by useless exercises and mimic movemBnln, but are 
strong, sinewy, and the swii^st of the swift. , Here, in 
short, education is rather a patlem^ a gttido, than a vio- 
lent comptessioQ. Of all civilised peopk^ the Bnglish a» 
the least removed from nature* I am not, however, a 
blind admirer of every thing d<Hie in this country. There 
are two things in the present system of education 1 can 
not approve. 

First, the excess of reading. When Rousseau wrote 
his Emilius, there was mucli less reading in England 
perhaps too little : now there is too much. There is now 
such an inundation of poetry, novels, romances, and lite- 
rary journals, that many miikb must be stifled under it 
At tluree years of age, intellectual education commences : 
at the iyaui tchooU, the baby Yum already before his eyes 
the demenU of several sciences. Then come fuble and 
little histories ; then I^tatin, Greek, and history, mingkd 
with voyages and travels, romances and magazines with- 
out end. The mind has no time to digest Uiis incessant 
lbod;-^a new novel drives from the recollection that of 
the preceding week, aa a new wave presses upon and de- 
•atroys its predecessor. Several times I chanced to ask 
some youth the plot of a romance he had read a few 
months be&ie,— he had no more than a slight indistinct 
recollection of it, as one has of a dream. A more cer 
tain inconvenience of this ceaseless reading is weakness 
of sight, which is very common in England. I cannot 

>ve that my judgment on the subject is correct, because 
flish education, in all its ports, especially the intellec* 
tual, underwent a thorough alteration about twenty years 
ago, and the effects of this assiduous and inordinate read- 
ing have not yet kad time to show themselves. Twenty 
years more must elapse before it can be determined with 
certainty, whether, in re«>ect to solidity of judgment, 
and vigour of body, there has been gain or loss. 

My second objection is to the stays worn by tlie ladles. 
After having read the eloquent reprobation of this de- 
structive breastwork in Beccaria*s Lessons of Political 
Economy, after hearing the opinions of the Italian phy- 
sicians who succeeded m banishing it from the Orphan 
Schools, after having listened a thousand times to the 
just remarks of the good Italian mothers on the dreadful 
consequences of this barbarous ligature, I little expected 
to find it still in use in sober and sensible £Uigland« It 
is but too true. Tlie Engl'isli ladies are imprisoned in 
stays, and in stays so sti^ that to embrace them is like 
embracing an oak. They stand as bolt upright in this 
cuirass, as our mulberry trees in the wooden fences put 
round them, when tliey are still tender. Many Enghsh 
ladies, to whom I hinted my surprise, told me that they 
believed one of the causes of the many consumptive ma- 
ladies to which young Englishwomen are subject, is th^ 
use of stays, with busks of bone or steel, — and this is 
very likely the cose. I will confine myself to observing 
further, that this cuirass renders them as stiff and unbend- 
ing as a hcdgc-stokc, while our ladies are ajs soft and 
flexible as a sukcn cord. 

Now then to proceed in my reflections. Tlic physical 
education of the present day is, with very little variation, 
the same as that of the past. It is perhapis more the 
effect of accident than system, unlike that of Lycurgus 
and those of Pestalozzi and Fellenbcrg in our time. It 
is the effect of the climate, of the commercial institutions, 
and the mariliine situation of England, and tlie ancient 
custom of its inhabitants. Moral ^ucation, on the other 
hand, has undergone extensive changes since Locke and 
Lord Chesterfield wrote upon the subject, and these chan- 
ges too are the effect of the reflection and reooinmcnda- 
uon of men of learning and wisdom. 

Two men, of most extraordinary patience and perse- 
verance, Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Boll, made it the business 
of their lives to diffuse instruction universally among the^ 
lower classc?^ Without here discussing the merits of 
Rousscau^s Emilias, it is certainly a book ror the education 
of an individual, not a multitude. The Emilian system 
might make one hero carpenter, but not a whole nation 
of ^ carpenter heroes^ A nation calls fbr easy methods, 
suited more for a m altitude than an in^vidual; in this 
point of view. Bell and Lancaster were of greater use 
to society than Rousseau. 

Many of the most illustrious members of parliament, 
at the same thne that they watch the balance of Europe, 
the wars of the Indies, and the commerce of the world, 
are occupied also in founding' infant schools and mechan- 
ics* institutions, — in the composition and diflbsioii of a 
popular cncyclopfodia. Many of the best poets did not 
disdain to lower tlicir flight, and adapt their productions 
to the fkney and capacity of children, as Gay, Words- 
worth, Mrs. Birbauld, and others; and many -p^ose 
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of the young, as Paley, Ailuiit Watt% Blair, Priestley, 
Baldwin, &.c 

But in recent times the fhir sex has supplied the juve- 
nile library with numbers of useful works. I da not al- 
lude to Lady Morgan, nor Lady Daore, nor Lady Char> 
lotte Bury, ndr Mrs. Ridcliffe, nor any of the othe^ Eng- 
lish ladies who have fiivMired the world o& letters wiUi 
either poem or romance; I speak of those who^ without 
departing from the ordinary s|^iere of the attributes of 
their sex, have desired to contribute to the omanwnting 
and developement of the minds of those beings whose 
lives are made and modified by them up to the age of 
twelve or fourteen years. Eveu those severe and invidi- 
ous censors who would oondomn the fair icz to the needlo 
and the distaff cannot deny that woman, who rem and 
socklee the child, who teacheahim to run alone, to staoi'* 
mer out words and sentences, and finally to read and 
write, ought best to know the progress qf the human 
mind, and must have, on thia fiirst period of exiatenoe, 
more experience than a Bacon cc a Plato. The En^Uah^ 
who read more than any other nat>on,.and admire highly 
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wasting their time al whist, in fhminiaa firipperies,or in 
knitting a pair, of stockings that might be bought at a 
shop wt half the cost, have cultivated their minds suffi- 
ciently to enable them to compose take or poetry, or ele* 
mentary scientific works, fi^r the use of youth. Where 
are the beads of a&mily in the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain, who do not spe«tk with grateful respect of Miss 
Eedgeworth, as the instructress <» their ehilcben ? 

ISCHiATED OBSERVATIONa 

It is hers necessary that I should say a hvr words on 
the English novels which are now printed in shoals, and 
read by every body, not excepting either the king or the 
lord chancellor.* Among us, and over almost all the 
continent, there is a fiseling against novels, ahnost amount- 
ing to horror : how happens it then that the Ekiglish, 
who sets so high a value on their intellect and morak, 
should put theijiselves in such mortal hazard of losing 
both 7 There appear to mo to be two strong reasons in 
fiivour of the English novels. Far from sapping and un- 
dermining the imagination and the heart, none of the in- 
finity of novels now pnUished, venture even to agitate 
them, or at most only to go so far as to gently touch them. 
In all of them there is not a page in the style of Faubba, 
or the Liaisons Dangereuses, Uie fVee novels of Boccac- 
cio, or the still fireer of Abbate Caati : in these respects;, 
the modem novels are even diore nnexoeptionable than 
the English novels of the last century, sucn as Clarissa, 
Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, the first part of Pamela, 
and Roderick Random ; whidi neither were nor are read 
commonly, at least by the young. There are no novels 
of the present day that steep the soul in sentiment, Kke 
the Nouvelle Eloise of Rousseau, which it is imponsilde 
to read without handkerchief in hand, and ** sighing like 
fbmacef* nor, finally, in reading any of them, is there 
any rbk of becoming sudi goggw-eyed, magffot-headed, 
asthmatic sinners as the German romance of Werter, and 
its double, Jocopo Ortis, would tend to make us. The 
modem English novels (till now at least) have been only 
innocent pictures of the manners, customs, and prcrjodi- 
ces, of the many classes, sects, and sets, and individual 
originals, that are to be met with in England more than 
elsewhere, from the liberty which leaves a latitude and a 
vent for the character of every one. They are rather 
comedies in three or four volumes (instead of three acts,) 
than collections of adventures, made **thick and slab** 
with mortyrifiinfr passions. Speaking of the ESngifsh 
novels, an American writer exclaims, ** Thrice blc»t be 
he who first imagined thoae pleasant fictions which so 
swtetly beguile the weight of wearineaa, cheer up the 
drooping spirita with a *cup that dktars, hui nU inf 
briate$^* lighten the horrors of a rain^ day, break the te- 
dium of a long winter's evening, and impart mme life and 
vigoor to the dullest of all homaa formaHties a. ftmily 
coBversatioii.** 

Another oonsideration in favoor of these novcb is, 
that if there were none, n^ny people would not r^ at 
all : they are like newspapers, the reading of those who 
do not read. Most peopla read only to pass away the 
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ttuMi n tt mt better, oiqi, to read aM^nMg usd a 
written in good language, than to go sUJJSig ihi« 
witk the huida crossed behind, in the piam «f 8t 
Mark ? or yawnhsg in a eoflbe-rocm, dispetaf oatk 
merit of opera daiiewa and prim» dopnasy killiBr, meia. 
tphile, the fliea that are stinging the hmi^waikm^^t 
p lan ti n g a n eaa lf in th» irill s g is s p e th ssM y^ i As^isyd 
sweet eunvei— amidsl the eflma nfnittpisMn. aWat 
tb» loyea»f.thn rm a te and iiia aerrant anid ? 



liiH rfEwgluk miiiU9fm$f mmd that lesrit, awyiU« 
My refaait by •mu wery Miging ptung kditt 

ThOM bavisg this mark • have been reputilW)«d In Anerki 

Maria EnoEWORTn, an Irish LADT.--*Bazl7 Lenm, 
•Continuation of Early Lessons, •Parents* Awiitiot, 
•Popular Tdes, •Tales of Fashionable Life, •Pitroi. 
age, •Belinda, •Readings in Poetry, •Practical Edn* 
tio|i. 



Mu. BitniigfA «r LoNooif.— •Eariy Lsssons, Hirm 
in Proaa lor ChUdten, •Part of fi^niags at Hook. 



* Th4; Kinff Int^ly acnt n himdaninff prsMBt to *Jie mtUiarvw nf n 
novel c«ll«d ''Flirtation;'* and when a judfS or a omimielli'r un* 
Tela, his wifo or daughter never fails lo put into hb carnage ih« lost 
new nirvfl. by way of ffving htni a companion for bis journey 
more acreeaMe than a BtackMOM. 



Mm HABAivr MAimiBAO, or Mbawnn/— Bevotiail 
EjreroMs, Gbfistmaa Day, or, Hke Friends. 

Mas. EuzAirrH Hamilton, or EopnoaciL— 'Letlenv 
Education, •Meinoirs of Agrippina, •The CoUhfen i 
Glenbumie. 

Mms. MAtcn*, or LoirDOff^-^CoRversataoos on Dos- 
try, •OMversatioiui on Nalurml PUIosopfy, «Odb« 
sations on Political Bloonomy. 

Mas. TaixHKa.— •Fabulous Histories, •Introdoctioob 
the Knowledge of Nature, •Scripture Histories. 

Aif AifONTMocs Ladt^ — •Memoirs of Lady RadidSn- 
selL 



A QOUNTRY WAKE. 

Ahhoogh Gathc^dsm has been renoimoed in fii(^ 
fer three centuries, some custoana, pnjudieea, aDdM* 
vals, that the church of Rome or tlie fiiars \sinM» 
are neverthcleaa not yet extirpated. Jn the aane 1°*^ , 
many of the rites and ceremeaies of Paganism <'^'^' 
sisM, even after the Christian religion had pbaWn 
standard on its ruins. To destroy a ^""^ ^^^^^ii 
whatever kind, and however absurd it may te> k ■»[ 
more cKffieolt tiian to annihilate works ealirdj <>•• 
structed by the band of man. The refohitioiv"^ 
phrea, of governments, of religions, and ^^^"^S'^', 
supply iNdstratioiis of this position in •^*>°^*!^w| 
without wandering too fiu-, without everquttiarup^ 
I need only proceed to say, that 1 have **^ "Jv!? 
printed a century ago, by a eleigyman of ^*Jf"5 
cnUtled •• Antiqintales Yulgares," in ^^^^ 
minister mentions all the eeremonics, sop«*l«*J 
popular pregudiocs, tn be aithgnished bf ^'*^* ^ 
instnictioB of the k>w«r ordsra. It Hf^^J^ ^ 
that time the kiwer orders of English bebeved* 
apparitions thai walked nbmd hi Urn BlfH •fT 
that haunted the ohnrehyafds, in- hohgshhw **°^ 
and ftinss, in ths magifr vhrlnsn of «rt>|*/?r 
ibunlaina, in a devil wi& cbv«& ftet,inkaaledv 
in the evU aagorr of a hare's crossiiC l^^fj'JLd 
rock's cawing, of an owl's hooting, and a *""■**: "3 
nonsenses of that sort, which the heroes afastiqi^ J 
the knights of the round table once belisnd tf, •»> <" 
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ncnses and cMMren beHcvo in stlM. Thctd i» not an 
English poet, from Shakspeare to Walter Scotf, who ha« 
not araikd hianBelfdf those popalar prejudices, as a my 



thology or poetie machinery, to increase wonder* and the place of glads; the peasant is altogether improved 
terror, the two passions thej hancD^ most snblimely, with the improvement of agricuhnre ; another fktt ha 



Bat what is beanfifhl in poetry, is often very dWRtent 
in praotkie. Hence the good edrate, ^omc of New- 
castle, generously spuming the gain which oomo of his 
Auiotion exact ft'om miViilar bngwbearS, dbdtcatcd his hook 
t» the monioipal authorities of the town, and earnestly 
exhoited them to establish schools for ^e pc<9p!e, as a 
mean* mdn efBeadous than holy water, to send all de* 
vihries packing to the devil again. His prayers' were 
heard ; for in uk> century since, popular instruction has 
gono OH increasing, dispersing phantoms by its NghtJ 
arid freeing houses, woods, and heaths, from flying 
dmgems and dancing witches^ Let it be well notbd, thiU 
tnstezMl of T^Kgious sentiments growing weaker in con« 
setfo^noc, it ban be prt>ved that in England they have 
acquired strength by their being purified from puerile 
prej«dK«8. Tm atmosj^ier^, hb\«ever, hi not yet qufte 
efear ; these who read the Immances uf Walter Scott 
(and wh» does not?) \viU see that noctcftnal spectres, 
elvesv aikt fkirios, still miclntain soihe dominion in the 
mountain* of Sbotlimd. 

Among- the (basts thut the eatfaolio rdigion observes 
IVem preoept, atid that the lower otders er the English 
still keep in some counties as holidays, is that of Whit- 
sunlide. In Yorkshire, many viUagesi, in the wedc fol- 
lowing' Whit-Sunday, oetebrarte in turns a rural festival. 
and I will now relate how I happened to find myself 
present «t one of those. * 

It was the beginning of June, and sunset, which hi 
in EogUnd is always finer thui sunrise, llicre was 
not that vdstifiosB &float which so often obscures and 
ooncoals all the betiutiee ot the landscape. The hear7en 
was ef a lovely amrc, studded here and there with fleecy 
donds which only ooneealed now and then the flioe of 
the aon, to make his spbndonr seem more brilfiant and 
more graieful when he re-appeared frbm behind them. 
A fresh wind rustled the boughs, and gave an agreeable 
change and variety to the surface of the beautiful 
Engiiiih meadows. I give these few pencil touches, that 
it may bo perceived what a difference tSicre always is 
between a fine ItaHum cufd a fine English day, and to be 
able to wind up, in all sincerity and flranlaiess, with the 
declaration^ that when the sun in England shines with 
all his lustre, and with sufficient power to light up all the 
objects around (which happens a very few tiirtes in a 
yoar,y England is not only the Most beautifiil country in 
the world,* but a day of really fine weather in England, 
together with its liber^, is worth ten Tears of Uf^ spent 
under tfao azure skies of enslaved and enervated coun- 
tries :^- 

" A day, an hour, of virtuous- liberty, 
Is worth a wholo eternity of bondage I** 

w^(£tso7i'« Cato, 

m 

Taking* a stix^ on the skhis of the city, without any 
fixed object, I perceived that a good many persons were 
taking their way along a fhie road, bordered with lofty 
nd bninehing trees, as well as with a unifi)rm hedge,, 
well trimmed, and altogether in as complete order as 
that of an Italian garden, when cultivated with care and 
^ood win. Such arc almost all the hedges which sur- 
round the fields in England. The greater leisnre of the 
Bnglish country people, the excellence of their catting 
implements, their care in protecting themscIVeS ftom the 
thorns with mittens and thick leather aprons, and their 
love of order and neatness, altogether operate to make 
the commonest hedges as well kept as those in the vicinity 
>f our greatest cities. I determined to follow die track, 
md was well content that 1 had done so, becanse this 
string of people, which resembled a swarm of ants, led 
ne to a village caUed Hesltngton, three miles f^om York; 
md one of those festivals 1 nave been talking about was 
^lebrating there. It is a village inhabited entirely by 
peasantry and fkrmers} the houses, therefore, arp almost 
ill built in the same form, and with the samO arrange- 
nent These villnge mansions are in general covered 
xrith a roof formed of long straw, weH bound together, 
md so thick that it not only preserves the house fitmi 
rain and snow, but also firom the cold, and, in smnmer, 
h}m exoessive beotr Thus this cottage roof is often 
■nitated by the English in their summer houses by the 
nosidc, especially in the pleasant Isle of Wight, where 
Ihoy for that reason bear the name of cottmge9r~^ name 
iiat awakens eo many sweet emotions when affluence 



instead of poverty dwells within. All the windows ore 
glazed; there w4s hot one pane broken or viranting 
Uiroughont the village. Seventy years ago paper held 



oppoellion to the discouraging theory of Ortes, that the 
wealth of a state ean never increase but in appearance, 
in fhvottr of the few, and to the injury of the many. 

It is most true, as is asserted by some writers on politi- 
cal economy, that the system 0)f leases, and the large 
farms (a consequence of this, and of the substitution of 
meadow for Arable land), have not only diminished 
the agrfcutftunl population of England, in comparison 
with what H might have been, but have divided it into 
two classes, die first,*^— a small one, of farmers, and the 
other^ a most- numerous one, of labourers, or peasants, 
with no Inndof'tfaehr own, in tiie serrioe of the fiurmers. 
It is, however, sot true that these peasants, although 
merely the hirsd servants of the formers, and often as- 
sisted by the pariah with fit>m two to three shillhags per 
week, according to the number of their children, are poor 
nnd wretched. I will ventnm to say, that they are hap- 
pier than a great portion of our small farmers. If the 
happiness of men is to be estimated by their droes^ fbod. 
and lodging, it qoay be broadly said, that the state oi 
these Ehglish khomers is much better than that of our 
small fi[rmersy who eat only brown bread made of ooaiiso 
floor, drink water, sdaroely ever have meat, and in winter 
warm themselves at fetid et&etalls. 

To the &rm houses of England there ai« not such 
spaeions thrashing floors attached as in Italy, on whkli 
may be seen broods ofducks, the hen surrounded hy her 
chickens, the turk^ swelling with rage, and challenging 
one anothor to satisfy their jealou^. Hst^ the grrand 
is principally employed in piasture; |;nun is not so aibun- 
dant as with us, and, besides, the chmatc does net oflow 
them to thrash in our manner, on ofien floors, flere 
covered over thrashing machines are used, moved by 
steam or horses, and that cost KHV. or 120/, starling to 
set up. The farm yard therefore is more oonfiiied, and 
serves only for the horses and cows, which, when they 
are not in the open fields^ wander about and lie down in 
these form yards, which are covered with straw an arm^s 
length de^ by way of providing them a soft and aoiple 
bc<L The uni&rmi^ of these houses is pleacsantly varied 
by a. conspicuous house, built in the style of the castle 
palaces of Queen Elizabeth's days. With its high towers, 
which once expressed tho necessity of defence against 
sudden assault, and with its large, high, and numerous 
windows, that display more cotSSdence and security* it 
forms an agreeable contrast with the simple and humble 
habitations that surround it, «nd seems, like a feudal ba- 
ron of the sixteenth century, armed and accoutred, in fiill 
array, in the midst of his obedient vassals. This fimtis 
tic but handsome style of architcelnre would have pleased 
Milizia, who so warmly reeonunended variety in eountry 
houses. 

All the inhabitants were grouped here and there in 
the middle of the wide and spacious street; in the houses 
there was nobody but the old housewives, dressed in their 
best, and ten years younger in their faces, from the light 
heartedness which animated them, and the praises they 
received for the well made plum pudding ot the day. — 



a crowd of boys, stripped to the skin,' strmd around, 
awaiting the signal to dip their heads in, with their hnnds 
crossed behind their backs, to bring up the money iu 
their mouths. The grimaces of the boys, when they 
drew their heads out of the water half stifled, without 
getting any tiling for their pains, invariably excited the 
laughter of the by-stcnders. When this docks* game 
was o^'cr, happening to raise my eyes, I saw, hung up 
before a pubjic-houae, a new saddle nnd bridle, and a 
couple of hats. Prom this I conceived a hope that there 
was goin^ to be n tilt or a tdnmav, or some similar 
heroic contest ; and I' was not deceived in my expecta- 
tion: ^ horse race was, in fact, approaching; ond I saw. 



without having lon^ to wait, four large farmers' horses, 
mounted by four stout boysi taking their way to the spot 
fixed upon for the starting post. Although, to say tho 
truth, steeds, harness, and riders, were a fliousnnd miles 
behind those I had seen, a day or two before, at the 
county races, thejr were, nevertheless, not so totally bad 
that I could cnll it a complete parody : I eotdd not, there- 
fore, help taking an interest in the thing, in common 
witli the rest, and preparing to admire the victor. In the 
end, after ten minutes' hard galloping, the horses ^t 
back to the goal; and tho winner was conducted, with 
the same acclamation as at the regular races, to the spot 
where the judges sat : — 

^ Whoa «Mhi the game of hazard all its tarai, 
ThjD one that loet Temaine hofaind ift wsi. 
Goes o'er tho game again, and sadly loftma. 
White lOI the peopte with tho otheni g»." 

In liondDn them is the jockey ehifb, «t which, months 
befose the DonoesCer or Newmarket races are run, bets 
are laid to a IKghtftil amount, which are duly recorded 
MS the papers s^^A4hese are the rain cf many Engti^ 
gaAlemcn of Ibitiine. bi thia viSi^ the bets oertamly 
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[The plum pudding is a sweet compound of flour, eggs, 
milk, sugar, raisins, brandy, and beef suet, which is easily 
digested by means of a nde of twenty miles on a high- 
trottinf horse!] — At a rustic festival in Italy, the shouts 
and ones would have been heard a mile on, — ^thc burst 
of that Italian merriment whicli kindles of itself, even 
without the aid of wine, from tlie mere contact of per- 
sons. I should have met in the village bands of young 
men, singing in chorus, wiBi bold and confident looks, 
their caps mounted with a peacock's feather, dangling 
down over one eye, and somewhat of nn assuming air; 
as if to avenge themselves for the contempt which the 
citizen showers without reason on the countryman : but 
in Heslington, all (up to that moment) was order, quiet, 
and mjitual respeet. But f nrast confess the scene would 
have boon somewhat more animating, if there had been 
a little of that itinerant music, so enlivening to the sp^t, 
which is met with at every step in Italy. There was not 
even one of those inexorable and most annoying hand- 
organs that infbst our streets at every hour. All at once, 
howevw, I hoard some cheering raised, the crowd divided 
into two ranks; and I pereeivcd, advancing from « dis- 
tance, eight or nine countiymen, each driving a wheel- 
barrow l^fbre him at full speed, end trying his utmost to 
be first at tfie goal: this was the first race m these.Olym- 
pic games. Shortly after sticcccdcd a duckhig match. 



were not eb 4ilgh,but the wtnnth wkk whieh they were 
made was not only as great, but perhaps even greater. 
The En^Rsh in gfeneral do not play at cards, but wn in 
the habit, iiistead, ef l^yin^ wmgers; they bet on every 
thing,— on sailing and rowmg matches on the rivets, — 
on games «l cricket, — on boxing matches, on foot races 
and hoTM raoss^'^4My, is not the Exchange itself, in a 
gffeat meaawro, merely a great betting vtand? It is the 
same passion for gaming (that -innate desire in man Of 
inproring his oondMon), opening for itself a difibrent 
and perhqis a loes Injurious vent, since ft tends 1o give 
new animation to gymnaMic exercises, and to perfbetion- 
ate tbe important bnctd of horses. 

I entered a public house, where tho crowd was closer. 
Fiilsen or twenty fiurmers were seated with their ^ay. 
pipes of perfoet whiteness in their mouths, and pewtCT 
pots full of gin and water before them. I took a seat in 
their circle, and whether irom the interest they one and 
aO look in the races, which they were talking over, or 
that they took me for a v<eteran frequenter of the hotise, 
the truth is, Jhat none of them cast a single glance of 
curiosity or eurprise on my person. A butcher came in 
lamenting the misfortune of a young mare of his, that in 
running had broken her leg. Ho used much action 
with his moomfhl recital, to exeite the more oompas* 
sioUf but finding hk hearers inelined rather to laugh 
than err, he also took to oomfbrting himself with a brim- 
ming glass of gin, and then assuming a noble end heroic 
air (with the hypocrisy of the Roman gladiator, who 
**died with decency,") protested that it was not the 
value of the ooh he took to heart, but the colt herself, 
which was his fiivourite. This tragic occurrence, the 
hotting, and the brandy, which would make even the 
dumb speak, hod now rendered theso farmers so talka- 
five, tliat 1 found myself in the midst of a sea of words; 
I say a sea of words, becau s e I could understand nothing 
of their conversation beyond a few isolated expressions. 
Although i have a pat^sable knowledge of English, I 
oonld not contrive to make out the Yorksliire dialect, 
which is one of the strangest and most corrupt in* Eng. 
land. It produced a curious efiect on me; not being able 
to catch more than a fow unconnected words here and 
there, I seemed to bo reading a dictionary. Hardly any 
^tbe Intsrieoutors ooold preserve a perpendicular; when 
they stood on their feet, the^ all began to hang, now to 
tho left, now to the right; hke the Asses' Towers at Bo- 
k>gna, thoo^ bending and always threatening to fall, 
they never folL A oiroumstance that still more increased 
my wonder wp, that thongii their bodies tottered this 
way and that,-their reason, their talkhig, never wavered 
in the least — sueh is the force of habit! 



* Some of ilie coniiiN American rcail. r. will'bo rwiJy, on lie- ^^ f^*"® ** played by placmg a large tub of water m 
MU2 u'lts pawage, to diflbr ftom Mm.— JStf. I the middle of tlio road, with some money at the bottom : 



* One of the muet fomcMis |HieiltaU Id Rn^laiMl rer(*«Mf aspkvd 
In purchase an cicf ant villa, wiUi Uic suaii he bad aniawcd !«/ 

boxing and batting, an;oumi02 to lurty tbouicnd pounds stcrliug. 
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While the iftces werc^ going on, there suddenly arose I anxiety. The gentlemen of the cooDtr^ betake them- 
behind my back a dispute on some point of betting, selves on these days to the assize town, either to be jury, 
which in any other country would have givea roe some .1 . x_ ^ 

apprehension, but in England did not even make me turn 



m^ head, knowing that these quarrels end' by a fifht 
with the naked fists in the fields, on equal terms, and De<> 
fore a hundred eyes, which impartially decide whether 
the blows are fiur or foul. At lasU finding ^that this com- 
bat of abuse, after the manner 01 the heroes of Homer, 
did not come to a conclusion, J looked behind me for 
curiosity sake, and found that the strile was between a 
tall, thin, but sinewy young man, who had drunk more 
than the clothes he had on would pay for, and a huge, 
heavT, stupid fiurmer, who seemed to have lost the use 
ef his joints through fiit. If a fight had taken place, I 
cannot oonbeive how he would have found the clasticitji 
to give a blow, or avoid the, danger of being upset by his 
adversary, and rolling no one knows whpre, tor he was 
as round as the map of the world. At lengUi, behold, an 
Iris appeared to put an end to the increasing strife, i^ 
tlie shape of the hostess, a tall, slender, and not ill look- 
ing daughter of Eve, who, with a silvery voice (as most 
Englishwomen have), and that voice made still sofler by 
her tone of entreaty, acted as peace-maker between them. 
Every moment one of these aliercations burst forth from 
pome comer or other of the village, but that sweet sex, 
which elsewhere so often has sabres, knives, and daggers 
bared fyt it* sake, was here always the pftcifleator ; an4 
that John Ball, who is aooosed of so mueh boorishnesd 
towards the ladies, becomes almond paste itself at her 
Toice, as might have been seen.. He anist be seen at 
home, bonourinff and indulging his ** mistress,** (wife,) 
and in good tmUi, making i^r mistsest of every tfa&ng. 
I had here an onportunity of observing, that even hn me 
heat of aquarr^, tiie English do not ^lesticulate much; 
I remember the witty Mr* Sydney Smith saying to me 
one day, ** Why do not my country men use their anns like 
other nationsf There is no do<Aor and no law to pro- 
hibit it!'* 

Thus I passed the evening till eleven o'clock: the 
company then beginning to s^iarate;, I resalved to return 
to York. How delightful is a pedestrian strdi by moon- 
light in England, without the aUghtest Ibar of sncounter- 
ing a highwayman to ease one of one's watoh and purse! 
Gone are the times of the equestrian robbers, of the 
Robin Hoods and the Rob Roys ; they are now no more 



men or mere spectalors of tlie trials, — to meet their 
friends from Lcmdon, or to enjoy those diversions the 
lown always presents on tlicse occasion s . On every side 
arrive tlie witnesses and parties interested; from London 
come some of the most eloquent barristers, or in general 
two antagonists, who in almost every cause find them- 
selves pitted against each other, and with them a name«> 
rous train of young lawyers, who are entering on their 
career, and desirous of making themselves known to the 
public. At each of these epcichs the jails are delivered, 
that is, the prisons are emptied; all must be brought to 
trial; innocent or guilty, this is the issue, and an English- 
man vrho should have plotted a universal delude, must 
not have to await his trial longer than six months. 

How different is this rejoicing of the English people 
at their assizes, fi'om that which has sometimes been 
exhibited by a thooghtlesB nation at an aulo-da^e! But 
we win pass over the comparison with a tribunal that 
exists no longer, and will revive no more. Let us rather 
draw a ptfuiel with other continental tribunals, which 
ase become more horrible and unjust than the inquisition. 
What a <fifFerence, I mean to say, between those senti- 
meats of confidence and hilarity which precede thesitttngs 
of the English courts and the horror and affiight whidi 
**• Special Commissions,** in other oountrieB, scatter all 
around the spot on which they plant the bloody axe ! 
And with what good reason too! for no one believes him- 
self JOk salety tmder jodf es retained to discover ccime 
even where it is not in existence, and vrho, afler torment- 
ing their victim with a torture slower than than that of 
ancient dajrs, — with threats, with fiuiAin^ with insidious 
promises, with a long continued imprisonment, at last 
pronoonoe their sentence with all the mystery of assassi- 
nation. 

The English assises, on the contrary, do not quicken 
ihff pn)se of him who is conscious of his innocence, a 
single beat In all hearts, on all faces, is the conviction 
dT the integrity, miUness, and impartiality, with which 
justice will be administered. I have often mixed with the 
crowd, immersed myself in the groups of people, on pur- 
pose to ascertain the sentiments prevailing among the 
lower classes; and not one suspicion did I discover, not 
one word <!id I hear that indicated distrust of, or aver- 



«u I ^ f ^ r^VJI* ft ^K 1*^1:^^^ "Oft to, the admmistrators of justice. Besides, they know 
than characters of romancOf and, after havixig finghtened .. ^ i^„^^* «#• 4U^ fl.«* tui «»«-♦ ;«,«^.^.r,# «/ «ii L 
their eontemporaries with their thieving f^ noSv serve ^^ }^^S^^^ of the fiict, the most important of aU, is 



.for a diversion to children, like the Blue Boards, the El- 
zelino da Romanes, the Bemabs Viscontis, and the rest 
of the tyrants, onoe abominable and always ridiculous. 
Covrfe, ciUtle, horses, feed through almost all the nights of 
the year loose in the fields, without even so much as a 
child to ffuard them. • 

It mi^t be thought the golden age of innocence; but 
this security is the effect of the law, which punishes 
horse and cattle stealing with inevitable death. In other 
cases the sentence of d^th is often commuted for that of 
transportation, but for offences of this nature thi# favour 
is seldom obtained. 

Another pleasure for one with a mind a little exalted 
by poetry or romance, is to be able to abandon the high 
road, and tread the paths through the midst of the soft 
sad verdant meadows^— perhaps the only and most an- 
cient right of landed property which has remained to the 
lower dasses of the people. Finally, another pleasure, 
not less valuaUe to one overoome with fatigue, in to get 
home, and find in a little lodging consisting of a bed- 
room and a parlour, all the comforts and the quiet tliat 
in their times neither the Marquis of Carabas ei^yedin 
his fief, nor the good King of Yuetot of Berenger, in bin 
palace. 

" THE SPRING ASSIZES. 

Those who bare never read the fine observations of 
Filanffieri on the English modes of procedure, or, better 
still, Uie valuable work of M. Cottu on the institution of 
juries, and the publicity of the courts in England, may 
do well to read the few lines which follow. 

It was the lOth of March, and the very eve of the arri- 
val of two of the twelve judges, who, twice a year, in 
March and August, travel fi-om L<mdon, fiiUowed by a 
numerous band of the nsost celebrated barristers, to the 
circuit assigned them, to judge all the criminal causes 



pending, and the civil causes which come within their 
jurisdiction. That lively mterbst, those lessons of wis- 
dom, that useful amusement, which the Romans extract- 
ed fi'om their forum, are also drawn by the £!nglish firom 
these courts, called the ofttses. It is an era of motion, of 
merriment, and, at the same time, of intense and paixiful 



not in the hands of the judges of the crown, but of the 
jury, their equals. ** By the law of the land, and the judg- 
ment of his peers,** is one of the most ancient privileges 
consecrated by Magna Charts, and of which every Eng- 
lishman is justly proud. The king of England can make 
many of the monarchs of the earth tremble, but not any 
one of his subjects. He must be judged by his peers, 
according to the law of the land, — ** By the law of the 
land, and the judgment of our peers.** 

So scrupulously is this privilege observed, that when 
Baretti (author or the Literary Scourge") was brought to 
trial for a homicide committed by him at night in a 
street of London, in self-defence, it was offered to him 
if he wished it, that six of the jury should be Italians. 
He renounced this right, and was acquitted. I was my- 
self present at the trial of a German, who was also ask- 
ed if he wished half the jury to be composed of his own 
countrymen ; and he also declined. Such is the confi- 
dence that trial by jury inspires. 

To return : A great part of the population of Notting- 
ham, therefore, had taken its way on the morning of 
the 10th of Marcli, along the road by which the two 
judges, named by the crown, for the Nottingham (Mid- 
land) circuit, were to arrive. All is to a T, as I have 
already said, in this most punctual England ; eleven 
o'clpck was announced as the hour of their arrival, and 
precisely at eleven, a fine coach, with four horses, with 
the posUlion in his tight and handsome jacket, the coach- 
man in a three cornered hat, like that of our priests, the 
arms of the city on the panels, and two footmen, in a 
fiaring new livery, behind, heralded the coming of the 
judges. The carriage was preceded by a score of men 
ojf horseback, with the city banner waving from a jave- 
lin, and swords by their sides. All this parade was at 
the expense of the high sheriff of the county, who repre- 
sents, on the bench, by the side of the judges, the sove- 
reign, or executive power, miite, motionless, and passive, 
present only to execute the sentences : it was followed 
by a great number of the gentlemen of the city, who 
had gone out on horseback to meet the judges. This 
awaiting, this welcome, these hcmours, — all this pomp 
not only tends to increase in the people their reverence 
for justioe, but to strengthen, in the judges themselves. 



the feeling of th\eir <rwn dignity, and the higli inpgii. 
anoe of their dt^ties^ 

Without loss of time, in about an boor, the eoott wm 
installed, and the civil end criminal trials began ia two 
separate halls. In England, the prejudios thit its b- 
human and unbecoming to . be jH^seat at the attiog^f 
the tribmials, does not exist ; it is thought, on tl»o«. 
tiary,.to be^ scbod of experienoe, penetration, ladcb. 
quence. The Roman youth became roboBt and birir 
ia the field of Mars^ — wise and enhgbtaudin tbe fona. 
In the same way, persons of ev«ry age, sex, andnnkiB 
society, meet here at the asusss. The eouits <i bBi 
of justice, which within the last sixty ^eara bve kea 
rebuilt almost all throughout Enghmd, m a mnder ^ 
more appropriate style than be&re, are anitable tolh 
increase in the populaticm and riches of the iahnd. fi^ 
sides the district compartments for tbe jiulge8,fertk 
witnesses, for the aodised, and for the btfristen, tbtre 
is an openvpace |br ^e common people, and a g^vyi 
little more commodioui^ ibr the more elevated dMsi 
The people are neyer tjreated as a rabble in EitkW; 
they are always respected, but never conibundMvitk 
tbe middle and higher classes. The courts are ilnji 
filled with Udies and gentlemen, all polite towaidieMh 
other, all attentive, and anxious ftir tbe file of tbe pin. 
ner. In the, beautiftil court house of the ci^ of Yoik,! 
sometimes saw the gaUerr adorned withnambeisonedj 
Englishwomen, who had left their degant villas toaeesiil 
to be seen, and worthy of being seen thoy were ioded. 
These galleries looked like conservatories of iowen; I 
certainly would not have given the sight of tbem &r tb 
magnificent theatrical spectacle ci the Romaii fcna 
It is needless to sav, that ail who occupy the open siti 
are decently dressed ; it is not, however supeiflaoai to r> 
mark, that even the prisoners appear at the bar vitfatb 
same neatness and cleanliness as if they were goiif ti 
be married. In this the English usage is veiy difees 
from that of tbe ancient RomaJM, who soiu^ within 
and dark coloured clothes, with disbevelfed hair, ni 
floods of tears, to excite the pity of their judges, h 
the ESnglish procedure, there is no room for excitesK* 
neither tlie arts of the accused nor tbe rhetoricali^ 
rishes of the advocate are achnitted, nor would pn^ 
any effect if they were* ^ 

If the large and comictJ wigs worn by the jik^u' 
counsellors be excepted, all is extremely simps m tki 
tribunals; the mnctity of the laws, and the nfl/ei^ ^ 
the people, that we so oflen read of in CSoofo, ire as 
here in reality. 

Judge Best made to the grand and petty joriestikfi 
address, in which he n|ade particular mention of t sa 
who had killed his own wifis, and who was to be ^ 
upon his trial. He pointed out to the petty jio7^ 
difference between a murder committed simply «> ^ 
provocation of abusive words, and one oomnutttd a 
Consequence of provocation by blows : be toodwl s 
this distinction without making any allusion to tbe cw 
in questiflfn. His address vvas simple, destitole of is; 
over elegance, and delivered in a natural tone, lod *^ 
that sel^possession which a judge acquires bjHa^^ 
of constantly speaking in public. 

By the side of this venerable be-gowned, ^'^^ 
and be-spectacled Minos, vras seated a younf bqr 
through fhyour that the ladies sometimes e&iqy of^ 
on the bench, — a privilege of which they donotMj 
take advantage, bashful as they are. lliis yoon; "f 
was fair haired, somewhat stout, with a mostampk^ 
net of bUck velvet, trimmed with ribands of '^'"•J 
burs : dressed in scariet, she seemed a-blaxe with j^ 
and beauty. She was not only beautiful, bat ^>^S^ 
she made, perhaps unconsciously, all those mctiax^ 
the seducing owl makes use of at a bam door when t> 
little birds are passing by. The Athenian Mv^ 
would have made her veil her face- B^ ^^-^S 
however, age rendered the English magistrate in"** 
able to the shafts of her eyes, her smites, her gaj^ 
It was a fine contrast between that small well <^ 
head, and the fiiU curly wg of the judge, wbi« *■ 
soended on his shoulders like a lion's mane, b^^ 
the laughingr sparkling eyes of the young ladj, t» ^ 
severe eyebrows and the spectacles of the .*"8^^ 
judge I She seemed placed there by a paima w » 
felicity of tbe contrail as they always place the ^ 
Mary near the old Saint Joseph. In relation to tw>' 
have often heard my dear oountrywomeB (irhok»* 
well the efi^eot of contrast) take pleasure m ^^^ 
rounded by a sanhedrim of aged Simeons : t Jwwj* * 
perhaps a finer contrast tha» a Susanna bcttreea tP 
Elders. . 

One of the prisoners was oonvicted of h«iwtt**j 
a crime punished with death in England, on aooesst > 
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the fiicilitj of iu oommissioD ; the farmers, as I observ- 
ed beft>re, turnidg oat their horses to feed in the open 
Selds, without any keeper. The judge infermed him 
that the punifhment he had incorred was that of death, 
but apprised him that it would be commuted to iran$por' 
laUon/or life. This humane apprisal called to my mind 
the cruel clemency of oertain nders, who suffer the con. 
ieoincd to remain in igfnoranoe of the mitigation of 
their punishment, to the very moment of execution, — 
)n the BcafFoid itself: the greater part of the Austrian 
loldiers to whom their pardon is communicated only at 
the moment when, on their knees, and blindfolded, they 
twoit the four balls in the forehead, — remain ail the 
rest of their lives feeble minded, or absolute idiots. 

Ajiother of the priaotters, thinking to avoid purt of his 
pun i s hme nt by confessing his crime, when asked if he 
irished to plead *• guil^*' or •* not guilty** ; replied 
* guilty." The radge made hin observe, that this would 
lot do him the least service, and tlyit it waa still time to 
retract his plea. Anothet lesson fer those tribunals on 
the continent, where, among the other iniquities com- 
mittad with closed doors, it is customary to tempt the 
locttsed with insidious snares of pretended evidence, 
Gdse coafcflsions, accomplices, Jtc 

Whenlobserved the firank and' earnest manner inwhich 
the whoesaes deposed to what they had heard and seen, 
-^when I saw gentlemen and gentlewomen appear in 
the box. without repugnance, or shame^— when 1 read in 
the public journals that the Duke of Wellingioo and 
many other lords were cited, or voluntarily pre. 
lented themselves to give evidence in favour of a pri- 
soner, I called to mind a passage in the 16th volume of 
Sismoadi'e History of the Italian ]E(epublics, in which, 
as a proof of the effects of the degraded, mercenary, 
and arUtraiy administration of the laws in some of the 
Italian governments of tho eighteenth century, M. Sis- 
naondi addnses the horror the very name of a tribunal 
carried wilh it, the inevitable inumy of whoever was 
merely accused, the disgust which the lower officers of 
justice inspired, and the shame, the scruples, and the 
terror experienced by every one at appearing to bear 
witness befere a judge. The admirable obsemtions of 
M. Sismondi arc still applicable to many of the tribunals 
in the north of Italy. ^r 

Here I only speaa ef the Vnirfish mode of procedure, 
because it is known to aU that we ^nal laws are men- 
■trously disproportioned to the heavmees of the ofifonoes,* 
so that the jury, not being able to acquit the {msoner of 
the fact« often correct the eaeess of the ktw, by dassi^- 
ing th^ crime a degree lowar in tiie soale. Of thb I was 
myself a witness ; a pickpocket would hare been sen. 
tenced te a very severe punishment fbr a thefV he had 
oonunittsd of a handkerchiei^ whidi the owner valued at 
five shillings. Hie jury found the aoeuaed guilty of the 
tiksA, and, being obliged to declare what was the value of 
the stolen p?opert^, deeiifed that the handkerchief was 
only worth one shilling. The pickpocket conducted his 
own defence, and interrogated the prosecutor with the 
ingenuity and dexterity his trade would lead one to look 
for. The delinquents of other descriptions are generally 
not so artful in their defence. 

EUoquence is almost totally excluded from criminal 
trials. The counsel fer the prisoner may make as many ob- 
servations and examine as many witnesses as he chooses; 
but he is forbidden to excite tfaie passions, or to address 
the jury on the fiict In eases, however, of theft and ho. 
micide (I do not know why, and it would be difficult to 
say), the prisoner*s counsel cannot deUver any speech, 
but may cross-examine wit ne ss e s, and supfrfy his client 
with a defence in writing. The prisoner may speak as 
often as he wishes, and may also read his own defence, 
but very rarely avails himself of his right; in feet, what 
need is there of specious eloquence, when the procedure 
itself^ carried on with open doors, in preoeiiee of the 
public, and with the most delicate precautions in fevour 
of the criminals, is itself a defence worthy of (^cero T 
Eloqueaoe has a fairer field in the civil causes. It was 
in one of these I saw« in opposition, at York, the two 
eelebraied counsellors, Birougham and Scarlett The 
eause was of a rather singukr nature, and such as there 
eerlainly b no example of in the annals of Athens and 
Rome. The qucslien was, who were the riffhtffal owners 
of a whale, which was mortally wounded by a par^ of 
sailorff, and dragged ashore out of the sea by some fisher- 
the subject was sufficiently Aseey to empby all 



the abilities of the two gowned rivals. The rhetorical 
weapons, the various artifices, the different motions and 
looks made use of by them in the contest, diverted me 
excessively. Both are members (^parliament, butBroagli. 
am is far superior in the eloquence of the senate to his 
exponent Scarlett, a more profound and expert lawyer, 
avenges himself in the court of this superiority of the 
other,.aIthbugh Brougham is not the man to yield pre- 
eminence to any man on earth. Scarlett, grave, confi- 
dent in bis knowledge, with swelling breast, seeins like 
a cuiras&ier well steeled agfiiust assaiilt, and wishing to 
conquer by the weight of his arms ; Brougham, strong 
in hL QuickncBs of mind, and the flexibility of bis wit, 
resembles an Arab cavalier, whO) Qying round and round, 
at once avoids and assails an enemy. Scarlett, when he 
addressed himself to tlTe jury, while he maintained the 
steady dignity of an experienced jurisconsult, fixed his 
penetrating eyes on the feces of the jurymen, to discover 
the emotions of their minds, and turn them to profit 
Brougham, on the other hand, sought to distract their 
attention from tlie points dangerous to his client by sub- 
tleties, and sallies of wit and sarcasm, of which his store 
is inexhaustible. Scarlett is the admiration of tlie legal 
profession ; Brougham the fevourile of the fUr sex, and 
of the public, for his witty sallies. 

The fatigue which the counsellors ^o through for die 
few days the assizes last is incredible: but they ore 
amply recompensed, I do not mean merely by their lar^e 
fees, but by the admiration and respect of the people, who 
contemplate them, when they are on their fed in court 
delivering their speeches, with the same avidity that we 
gaze on Uie Apollo Bdvidere.* He who has fett the love 
of glory knows tliat one hour of public esteem Is worth 
tenyears of a wo& epicurean life 



rectify any error or omission be may fall into. The jury 
take, in general, two or three imnutes to ascertain tiieir 
unanimity, and declare their judgment If the ac« 
cused be fomid guilty, the judge has only to apportion 
the punishment to the quality of the offence. This done,- 
the tragedy b over ; there is no lon/fer room fbr appeals, 
for *^ cassations,'* or fbr (q)en processes, as if a man could 
be guilty and not guilty of an act Where did we go to 
find the labyrinth of our criminal procedure ?' I may be 
deceived, but certainly tlie Ei^lish system has, if nothing 
else, the advantage of simplicity and celerity ; and, in the 
same manner that the liberty of tlie press, true and un- 
injured, corrects oil tlie delects of a government, it ap- 
|)ears to me that the publicity of trials, united to the 
institution of an independent jury, obviates all the incon- 
veaiences that a meta^yaioal legblator, with his laws 
that turn molehills into mountains, would discern in such 
a kind of procedure. 

We have books, and the English have institutions. 
Without the boast of having given to Europe the Filan- 
gieries, the Beccartas, the Mattcis, the Servins, the Mon- 
icsquieus, they possess an excellent procedure. We be- 
lieve that the profession of a judge requires the most 
profound study, a mind the most acute, incessant labour, 
m fine, we believe it a profession reserved for a few pri- 
vileged beings. On Uie contrary, they, by applying the 
great maxim of the division of labour, have rendered the 
business of a judge most easy, at least a good half of it. 
Having separated the iudges of the feet from those of 
the punishment, they have by this means effected this 
great end, that the positive knowledge of the laws is re- 
quisite only for the latter, while for the others rectitude 
and common sense are siifiicient The judges, in their 
ermined scarlet gowns, and large wigs, with the title of 



* Nor do 1 1ntenif to npmik nf ths Eiigltoh civil laws, whicb would 
W t biiniMi Urn s hsMdrad esmelSiiior of tiie eBonnooi ezpeiwes of 
laial KDceediDfi, la wMeh Um IkMe of tbs oyster Is so elOMly ap- 

pillcablf, 

A ahdl for tlMe and a shsll for met 
Ths oyster it the tawysr's Ups ? 



llie rafddity with which the trials were despatched is M My Lord,** are, and ought to be, real adepts in the 



not less incredible. , In ten or twdve days every year, 
two judges get through frcym 100 to 190* criminal, and, 
perhaps, as manv civil cases. In the oriminal causes 
there are never those tkeing of interrogatories which I 
dace saw, in Italy, mount up, in a case of assassination, 
to at least 30 volumes in folio, of 300 pages each. The 
English, luckily for them, have not that race of notaries, 
whose trade consists in exhausting the patience and the 
lunfs of prisoners and witnesses, and driving them into 
contusion and feinting fits, with interminable eoitituti 
and redargtiixioni (settled points, and points to be cleared 
up). This is the fruit we have gathered from the im- 
mortal works of Beccaria, FHangieri, and Marco Pagano: 
England, on the contrary, without having had the glory 
of producing those luminaries of criminal science,! dis- 
covered, by me help of good sense alone, two principles, — 
publicity, and the jury, — by means of which she enjoys 
a rapid, liberal, and impartial administration of justice. 
When the trial commences, there is no document but a 
piece of paper, — the bill of indictment, found by the grand 
jury, whoM business it is preriously to decide, by ex- 
amining into the broad points of the affair, on the admis- 
sibility of the accusation. As soon as this is read, the 
interrcvatories commence. In the meanwhile^ the judge 
notes cbwn the answers, and draws up a succinct narra- 
tive of the case, with the most remarkable circumstances. 
When the questions are ended, — and they cannot last 
long where the presence of an auditory impedes the in- 
sidmus arts of malignity, — the judge reads over a reca- 
pitulation of the case to the jury, who are to decide 
whether the accused is guilty or not of the fkct laid to 
his charge. It is impossible that there should be the 
lightest alteration in this narrative ; because the public, 
wmch has hmrd all, is, so to speak, the judge of the 
judge. Besides, the jury, who have also heard afl, can 



* James Hall, the audior of Legends of the West, fcc. in hit 
Western Monthly M«ias>ne of last aumth, has ths IbMowlof Js- 
diclous n*marks on the saiae suti|act — £d. 

**Ia konte of the eastern •tales, few persons go Into a cosrt of 
law, milesB they have bosiness. It is not so here. t^Hirt week Ik 
s flsnenU holiday. Not only suHsrs, junis, sad wtoesses, hut s.1 
who uiB spare the Ubm, brush up theurcoafr. and brush downihcit 
fMNTses, and go to coorL A stranger is stniek whh the sHence. the 
esfirrness, and deep attemlon, with which these rough sons or thi* 
fi rest Nsten to the anusBeuts of the lawyers, evincing a Hrcly Inte- 
rest In those ptocecdbss, and thorough undetstandhBg of the qnes. 
linns discussed. BeshMs those alluded to, there aie a variety ol 
other pnblk meetings. Every thing Is done In this country in popu- 
lar aasembUes, rN qnesliona are debated In popular speeehcs, nnd 
dt^ided by popubir vols. These ftels speak for ihenwetv^ i. Noi 
only muHt a vast deal nf InfomMtkNi be disseminated thsos^phoiit s 
society thus organised, but the taste fbr popular assemblies and 
pobilc iMrangues, which fbrnis so striking a trait in the wrstern 
rbaracter, is, In itself, a oondoslve proof of • high degree of Intel, 
ligeace. Ignorant people would naUher relish nor undscstand the 
oratory, which our people receive with enthuslasUc applause^ 1«- 
niirsnl people would not attend such meetings, week sAer we«-k, 
and day aAi'r day, with unabated Interesi; nor could they thus yo, 
and rtm»in ignorwit.** 

t Blackstooe, sithough a great wrUerp is only the cofnm^atator 
on a legislation which preceded htm. 



law ; while the members of the ^rand jury are simply 
genUemen and men of property, ignorant of every kmd 
of law ; and those of the petty jury are mere slionkeepers, 
shoemakers, or tailors^ provided only with the great 
science of common sense. The institution of the jury is 
so public an exercise of rights and eouity, that it cannot 
but contribute to mend the morals^ and influence the good 
conduct, of the lower orders of the people. It causes sur- 
prise and pleasure at once, to find, m the midst of cities 
full of luxury and vice, that some integrity and sense of 
right in the people, that are scarcely to be foimd even 
among the simple and .unsophisticated inhabitants of the 
mountains of Switzerland. 

I resume my narration: On die Stmday that succeeded 
two sittings oi the assize, the two judges went with the 
iuries and magistrates, to the larj^est church, with so- 
lemnity. It is a custom at the assize^ for a sermon to be 
preached before the constituent members of the court; 
the admirers of Sterne will find In his works a most ex- 
cellent one, delivered on a similar occasion. This so- 
lemn aBiancc of religion with justice, communicates to 
the latter a sacredness which is very useful to society. 
Mr. Bentham has observed, tliat aU the ceremonies, and 
certain imposing formalities, in the administration of 
criminal justice, moke as deep an impression on the 
minds of the people, as the pains and punishments them- 
selves. A criminal trial is a real tragedy fbr the people. 
The ancient Gothic architecture of the church, the psahns 
sung to the pealing of the organ, the sincere contrition of 
aU present, affected me to the soul, and induced me to 
venerate those religious rites which else might havo 
moved my laughter. Kavery produces a nausea of every 
thing; and, wlien we know no longer how sufficiently to 
vent omr anger at our condition, we turn it against reli- 
^on, against letters, against operatic spectadra, — ^we see 
m every thiiuj^ a producer of our slavery. In a fi'ee coim- 
try, England fbr example, the mind always satisfied, 
sweetened by liberty, alive to the benefits— the matemal 
protection of the laws, the mind is in peace with all, 
lofOs every institution, every custom, because it believes 
them the authors of its happiness, and endures abuses 
and inconvooienoes with untiring patience. 

The fbUowing day came on early the trial of a car* 
penter, who had, tbrough jealousy, kilted his wifb by 
repeated blows of s hammer. The court was crammed 
full of people ; if I must speak the truth, it displeased 
me to see a great number of well educated young ladies 
among the speetatorsy-^l should have liked, at least, to 
whisper in their ears, that they should remember never 
.more to blame the Spanish girls fbr taking pleasure in a 
bull^fight The culprit appeared at the bar with a tran- 
quil mien. This brutal Othelb seemed determined f o 
bear his sentenesef death with intrepidity. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, the unfortopate hero of the day. 
All are anxious in such moments to watch the efforts of 
I the struggk), that a single man U ^n obliged to sostatu 
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against tbo whole body of eociety, which, armed against 
hiji, yet loaves him Uie privilege of deteiKling himKolf. 
None of liio siiecialora, however, I believe, experienced 
emotion greater than mine. 1 remembered at that 
roomeni, that, some years before, I was to liavo been 
placed in a similar confiict, from which only the favour 
of fortune enabled roc to escape, and I pictured to my. 
self the bar, before whioh, without witnesses, without 
counael, without the presence of the public, my friends t 
were condemned to death : — | 

*^ And as the man that scapM with failing breath 
Frotn forth tlie sea upon the desert shore. 
Turns back and gazes on the flood of death, 
So too, my soul, still flying — " 

turned back at that moment to contemplate the iniqui- 
tous sentence which then awaited me 1 — Bnt let us get 
on. 



^ To oil men sin is common, and we read 

That seven fuSl tioies a day the just roan falls; 
Mercy divine hath ever, too, decreed 

To pardon him who on that mercy calls; 
Nay, o'er a vinnor who of grace hath need, 

Wlio strays^ and then returns, when conscience 
galls,— 



More joys there are o^er him in realms of heaven. 
Than uinety-uioe who need nyt be forgiven !*' 

Thus man, in all ages, and all times, goes about seek- 
ing an antidote fbr i£e fear uf death. The Epicurean 
admitted no responsibility for actions beyond the tomb ; 
the Stoic held that the goal of life is death, and that we 
live but to loam to die; tlie Pythagorean consoled him- 
self with the idea of transmigration ; and the methodists, 
not content with the j>hilosophical systems, ha^ found 
out a still more eligible way of getting into Paradise. 



When the judge was about to commence his ques- 
tions, a great noise was heard, and it was found to 
arise from the prisoner, who, abandoned by his courage, 
foil backwards '*aH falls a M'eloss corse*" The jaik>r, 
and two surgeons, ran to ffis assistance: every means 
was tried to restore him to sensation. He, meanwhile, 
reized with violent convulsions, contorted his bod^ in a 
thousand ways. After some time, he came to himself 
again, wiped his face, and stood up again at the bar ; 
but, as soon as the judge, in a benignant voice, asked 
him if he was in a condition to take his trial, the pri- 
soner answered "Yes," and swooned anew in the very 
act. I was all pity at this, when one of the counsel- 
lors, who, by the habit of their profisssion, are apt to 
become too sharp-sighted and insensible, told roe that 
he did not deserve our compassion. He had noticed, 
that, in swooning, his countenance had not at nliT 
changed colour, and that the fire of his eyes was 
not at all darkened, far from being entirely extinguish- 
ed, as i^ usually the case in fkintings. ^ Therefore,^ 
subjoined he, ^ this is all art and hypocrisy- in the pri- 
soner, to soflen his judgei^ to pity, or gain a day of life.** 
8o much trouble and dissimulation to gain a day of 
life 1 said I at first to myself, stoically ; but I afterwards 
Recollected that those Romans who were prodigal of 
their lives, and died likr heroes for their country, when 
they presented tliemselves in the forum, dishevelled 
their hair, rent their garments, rolled themselves in the 



UNITARIANS. 

In England I found that more tlian thirty thousand 
persons profoss this doctrine, and openly call themselves 
Unitarians, having for the laot forty years abandoned 
their ancient denomination of ** Presbyterians." 

I visited one of tlicir places of worship, when I heard 
the whole congregation singing, to a sweet melody, ac 
componied by the orsan, the fouowing verses of a sacred 
hymn by Scott* in wnich universal toleration is recom- 
mended, — 

** Who among men, high Lord of aU^ 
Thy servant to his bar shall call, 
For modes of fohh iodge him a foe. 
And doom him to toe realms of woe ! 
Wheii shall our happy eyes behold 
Thy people fashioned in thy mould, 
And Ch'arity our Hnoage prove 
Derived firom Thee, the God of Love 7" 



dust, and lefl nothing untried to move the pity of the 
indues, and avert the scythe of death ftoni •♦ dear lifo!* 




ear indeed it it;, and Homer had good reason to call it 
so often by this epithet 

The judge postponed the trial to the follovring day, 
and announced this delay to the prisoner. 

The next day the accused re-appeared i— he no longer 
lost hin^lf> he gave answers, he uroposed questions ; — 
and, at length, aAer a five hours trial, the jury found 
him ** Guilty.'^ The evidence v/as so clear and com- 
plete that the jury only deliberated a few minutes before 
thoy became unanimous. The judge then covered his 
bead with a black cap of most antique cut,. and pro- 
nounced sentence of death, which was received by the 
criminal with unassuming firmness. The sentence in- 
cluded the formula of the English Taw, that his body 
sliould be given to the surgeons for dissection : hence it 
may bo said that the surgeons are the heirs of the 
hanged, — nor is the inheritance to be despised ; — bodies 
for dissection are very scarce and expensive in Eng- 
land, so rouch so, that the surgeons have sometimes 
had grave disputes for the. possession of a dead body, 
and have oven gone to law on that account. 

Two days afler, the condemned criminal was banged, 
a barbarous mode of putting a man to deatbi whioi} the 
English palliate by the use of a constant pDSlAoal ex- 
pression, V" He was launched inip eternity/* 

The prisoner, an hour before going to the gallows, 
told the major that he died happjr bjo4 cooteoted, being 
persuaded that in another hour he should he in Paradise: 
and he was in fact quite zesign^. He had been in- 
spired with this hope by the pinist^r of the inetbodist 
sect, to which ho belonged ; this sect, of which I shall 
speak elsewhere, holds the dangeroMS doctrinSt ** The 
greater the sinner the greater tlM saint ;"* and accord- 
ing to a methodl|t, faith in the Lord*s grace is smffioieot 
to procure his pi^rdon for all the sins he ever committed, 
without the necessity of repentance. This dk)ctsine is 
a-kin to that whicli Ariosto puts into the mouth of 
Ruggierov when, in the whale's throat, he oomfofU 
Adolpho, who is grieving at his heiooas and infamous 
sins, with this stanza :~> 



The diapcl had neither paintings, nor ^Id nor silver, 
nor ornaments of any kind : it was plom but decent. 
The congregation neatly dressed, were collected and com- 
.poBcd, they were not making grimaces or ejaculations, 
squeezing, their hands or rolUng their eyes, but af^peared 
attentive, and penetrated with thp divine service which 
was then performing. The priest had no tonsure, nor any 
other distinctive mark than a black outer vestment, like 
a gown. He was a younf man of thirty, genteelly dressed 
in olack, with a shixt coUar and cravat of the nicest white- 
With simple and serious gestures, in a natural 



ness. 



* The author may licrc bo presumed to paint too strooslj.— JEtf. 



tone of voice, he delivered a discourse, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, on the abolition of slavery, a subject 
which oflen comes tmder discussion in the house oiTcom-^ 
moos, the slavery of the negroes in the English ,Wosl 
India Colonies not being yet put an end to. He laid poU* 
tics aside, and treated jus sul^eot exclusively in a reli- 
gious point of view. I could not help approving this kind 
of preaching, which, in place of affiiighting the mind, or 
irritating the passions, accustoms me mind to reason, 
and prepares it for receiving new impressions, and for 
the progress of civilisation. Two other hymns were 
sung, the minister read some verses of the Bible, and de- 
livered a fervent pray er in English, and the congregation^ 
afler about an hour and a holPs devotional esccrcise, brc^e 
up. 

1 may as well inform those who come to visit tjbis 
island, well stored i^d well creased with the good sayings 
of the continent, that tlie English are intolerant of all 
atheists, all deists and all infidels. Not that they im- 
prisoA and bum them (for they would not bum even the 
giants wlio warred against Jove,) but they feel a horror, 
or at least affect to foel it, at scepticism, whieh they call 
by a term we appl ? only to a very pro&ne thing< — infklel- 
ity, and display the same horror at the slightest jest on 
region, lliat which might pass for a joke heSxe an 
archbishop in Italy, or a father inquisitor m Spain, would 
not be tolerated in ESngland, even af%er the emptying of a 
couple of bottles of Port. It is true, indeed, that since the 
persecutions of 1793, the bouse of no dissenter has been 
'burnt or plundered ; ophiions, th^ks to oduteotioB, have 
beoome milder and less acrimonious; but such is the bad 
odour In which the English hold an unhelieyer, that it is 
jslmost equivalent to the Roman punishment of interdic- 
tion fipcm fire and water, it is more than a Papal excom- 
mimication, hecause public opinion supports it; the 
greater part of the English fly his society. What Burke 
says in his ^Observations on the French Revolution," 
^about the veneration the English nobility always profess 
for religion, is quite trae. From Bolingbroke downwards 
it was perhaps only Lord Byron (among the nobles) who 
dated te dircKst sarcasms against religion, and he encoun- 



^led censure on every side. Bentham and Godwin, Vitli 
of them comm^efs, have sufi^ed it to tmnspin ia 
their works that they are deists, and for that neuoi d» 
not enjoy that popular esteem in their own eoohtiy wind 
their works dtsMrve. Thqre are many more whs think 
like Bentham, but they are as cautious as Clcero*t at^wi 
when they met in the streeto of Rome; I would wager 
that Voltaire b more read in Spain alone than in the three 
kingdoms of Great Britain; but not to men^ Vohaiic, 
Dicferot, or Hchretius, I have never heard even Df AJeoh 
bert once named, or any other of the philosophical dnti 
of the last century, not even Housseau. 

The works of the French philosophers are only read,flr 
at any rate quoted, by the writers in the literaiyjounili, 
who, like the Egyptian priesteef eld, p o p iC 08 ,cichMrdy, 
the secret of tius ocouH philosophy, and now and thai 
condescend to.quote the pt oscribed authors^ oolv bj way 
of showing that Ihey con masticate the deadly poim 
without danger, as empacidi in Asia cat serpents w^Hnt 
injurv. In short, this aversion is so strong, (and, it 
may be said^ eo universally sincere,) that in sf^ of thi 
liberty of the press, imi one thinks of jninting irrdifioM 
publications, because ho would be sure to fiiui few oraa 
readers, and to gain nothing but ooptempt If there 
were readers oft^ kind, speculators on the tails woiU 
not lonff be wanting. Three years ago, an ordmed 
priest ot the diurch of EhglaxM, Taylor by aame, cob- 
trived to collect together in London a. socie^ of % 
persons, whose ob)eefc was to diaeuss the cxMteaeew 
nonexistence of Revclatien i one evening the aohjeotftr 
discussion was, ^*The falsehood, of all religions, catj/L 
that of his majestjr the king of En^^hmd.** Oat sdtSM 
soon arose, .and disputes wefe dbcided by reps m ik 
head with bibles or benoheB,'and the society wu htfkm 
up by the magistrates. Mr* Taylor is mder praKCo. 
tion on a charge of blasphemy* If the ^Nmder aod the 
audience had been more rea^Kx^table, the socie^ woiU 
not have kept togethcSr for the two years it did : hat id 
own absurdity rendered it harmless. 

The unitarians have not long had a legal tzifiteoee, 
or a publie worship tmdet that titlcyin En^and. lathe 
time of William and Mary, unitarianism was still nm 
abhorred by the dominant churcli than now, and was 
more decidedly held to lj^ux>fanity and athetsD: hot 
by little aikl little thb llbed has grown cool, vd 
unitarianism, afldr the oecumeHces and the last bvetof 
intolersnoe in 1791, became 00 much respected, that the 
people aie continually ^edting ^professors of that creed 
to represent them in. ths booseofoommonB, ibr inttaso, 
Messrs, Smith, Msjrsbdl, Wtiod, &c 
: The se<it is ancient, and ftraeea its desotnft ^m the 
puritans, who first bsgaja to make a aoise in tlie idfi 
of Macy I but the first cfaa]>d the agHterians bad {mkt 
this new name, which of itadf dipws the incraan d 
courage in the sect, and tokraneointhegovenuneBtiB^ 
people) was in Bsssz-street, Leodon, in 1774 Whit 
prineipaUy oontrihuted to th6 puhlio estaUiAment ti 
their worship, was the loaming, the intrepidity, the fm 
of a man who is better known to us by his diieomies 
in physics,— Dr. Joseph Priestley, df whom the nniti- 
rians arc with reason proud, as oaie of their wanoot 
partisAns. 

I read, with nmch -pleasure, the meaoiR of this ^ 
senting minister, enidite theologian, cekdiratfid eheniMi 
and ardent irlcnd of liberty and FrankCn, wnttoi kf 
himscd^ in a stile ozeeedii^gly simple. He wis hen ii 
1733, at Ficldhead, six Inifes &otn Leeds, in the comtT 
of York. He was onw of the warmest dnrnpioDs of (fai 
unitarian soot and d* &eedom ; for both tlM rewfl* 
he sofiercd, in his native country, the bitterest penffo- 
tioD» Man^jP writers attacked hinii with all the gal that 
is e(ver manifested in theological discossiosi. ^^^^^^ 
he wrote against soeptieiira, ahfaowh he prmted wds 
on the ovidencos of theChristisn rehgion, he was ateMs 






and maltreated as an atheist. While some of kiaino^ 
w^e edehratiag tho anniversary of the FnaA ]M>* 
tion, at Birmingham <tfafe I4th of July 17910 ^^"^ 
of rahhhB, iaxAt^ bj some^the persons in pirsert kvB| 
tho unitarian eliSfiel in which he n8odtoproacb,aiw 
unitarian meeting ia the to^ and his hamo^tl^^ 
with his library and dbenaicd appsntos. Tte ^ 
nM>b destvovod the heuaes of uaanv other diaaei to"' 
firiends. To moderatethe joy which the ^'^^^^'"^^^"^t 
tors might feel <m hearing the narrative rflhes isi^ 
grations, it is aeoeasaiy to add, that they were tiNf' 
more by the political fury which was at tniat tine ^J* 
by the government, tlian by any spirit of i^tolw'*' 
Priestley was forced to take renige intiondoPiii^ 
guise, and remained for some time uuuuisM ^Jjj 
house of a friend. For tlie same jr^sonshs V— j'fff 
to withdraw from the RoyU Bo^iety of LoAm ^^^^ 
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he ws8> a member, to «void in ill re a eptioa firom manj' aclytes in Cakmtta, anuMigtlia idoiaton : to which end he 



of his oolto^^Ms. FiiMllj oo «he 8lh of April' 1794, at 
the ege of sixty-two^ in order to eeoepe, once bt all, 
from persecatten, he abandoned EngrUnd, and wtnt, with 
hie fiuBiilyY to eettle in the town of Northunberhmd, 
Pemuytvania, hi the United States ef Amerios. Forei^ 
ers, by their esteem end afieetioDt repaid him for the m- 
iostaoe of his eoantrymen: the national aswmbly of 
Franee constitatBd him a fVeneh cttloen ; and several 
dopoftments of the republie, when the conventioB was 
estoblished, inTited him to become thmr i c pr o s on tathre. 
The coUTention, in the sequel, co nfer red the honoor of 
citixenidi^on ^s son, and ofiered Urn the some; bat it 
was deehned by both. Arrived in America, be was 
nsited and honomred by persons ef high distinrtien, the 
prolbseorship of chemistry in the UnivernUr of Pemuyl- 
vonia was oflefed him, nombeis became foUoven of his 
religious doctrines,— and he oonkl freest openly, and 
tra»|i^^ make his professioa of nnitarianiam. This 
sect m Rngbind generoosly asiirted htm with money in 
oU his vHAMitades. It is worthy of observation, that 
while Sheridan, many years ofierwards eonspionoos ibr 
political eloqnencc and his comic gmdos, was abandoned, 
by his friends and his party, in extreme imtigence and 
misery two days beibre his death, Piiestiey was always 
affloent, throng the liborahty of hia fUklw<«eotarian»^^ 
BQch is the diiforenee between political and rdiffioos 
fimatieism !• 1^8 

From the perseoation endured by Dr. Priestley (which 
I hsive fftsen an aeceont of for that p(irpose,).ond fixim 
those which the catholios oontinoally snflfer in Ireland 
from the OrafigMuem, it may softly be inferred, that in 
England rriigions liberty is not so solid and inviolohle as 
in HoUand, or the United States of America. 

Dr. Priestley held the doctrine of necessity ; that is, that 
efvery thing is fer the best Tins Panglossian philoeophy 
kept him firm, ready, and intrepid, throogh au the tnau 
of life. He died in America, in 1804, at the age of 73. 

fVom the emigrat^ of Dr. Priestley the sect has gone 
on augmenting in numbers to such a degree, that now, 
whether from the mildness of Hhe times, or its greater 
importance, it is no longer persecuted, except from the 
pulpit. It numbers between thirty and ferW thousand 
ftkUowers. The church of £^qfland is an aJfyof mon. 
ard^, and preaches from time to time the doctrine of 



stiU preserves the title and habit of a Brahmin. As to the 
opinion of Voltaire, that our times are no longer favoura- 
ble tQnew rellgioBS,— of the twenty other sects which 
have arisen since V<^taire wrote his treatise on Socinus, I 
will here ouly make mention of the methodists, virhonow 
amount, in England, to mo#e than a miUfon, and ore still 
mon numerous in America. . 



METHODISTS, RANTERS AND JUMPERa 

When Voltaire hozordsd thatopinion of his, he hod not 
reflected that the free inquiry wluch is the foondation of 
ihe Ptotestant relirion, win be a penmnial feuntain of 
new (minions, to which piety and ambition win give cfaieft 
and followers. Man ii an ape; when he is a slave, he 
does nothing but imitoto ; but when his mind is free, it 
is not content with copying, but goes in search of variety, 
of novelty, nay, even of extravagance; and delights in or. 
riving at the same end, by a hundred different wars, in 
poHticB, how many kinds of government have natums in- 
vented when they were masters of the selection ! How 
mon^ different republics vrere there in Magna Grecia, 
and m Greece, before the time of Aristotle ! How many 
different forms stiU were there in Italy, in the midcBe 
ages ! How many different constitutions are there every 
day in Switxerland t AHhad liberty for their aim, but 
each chose a diflferent way of obtajmng it. I'hus, in 
Hteratore, the aim is the beautifrd and \Se pleasing, but 
by how many diffc^^nt paths does it arrive at them ! Uni- 
formity, unanimity, is, m general, only the effect of op- 
presdon and despotism, which draws up, modifies, and 
arranges, all brains into one mo«dd, in the same manner 
as bricks and tiles. 

To make oneself the fefunder of a sect, is not an enter- 
prise so very arduous. Three or four indents unite to- 
gether at the University ef Oxford, to read the Old and 
New Testament tMikodieaify: they draw from them 
some interpretations likely to cultivate tibe mind of the 
rude multitude, such as ** instantaneous conversion,** 
** sudden reconciliation of the sinner with God,'*'— a sono- 
rous voice, a little doquence, insinuating manners, some 
charity, some Yirtii^ and In the beginning, some exag- 
geration and some quackery, to cst<» the weak minded, 
— ^diese are tiie means of very soon drawing together a 
gassivn obedifnee and divine right, (which the king of ^crowd of preselyteB. The new {windples are first 

~ broached in the churches,— if they encounter some oppo- 



England hiniself does not pretend to,) as in the reigc of 
the StMorts, ito adulation towatds the kinf and the min- 
istors |[<oes sometimes toss extrenm,*— ^wmle the unita- 
rian nuoMtersareinfevonrofaliberalmizedgovemm^nt 
of king, lords, and commons; and, without during a re- 
public, are for the marimnm of li b er ty c ompatible with 
the order and digni^ of the government. All the uni- 
tarian members ef parliament speak and act according 
to this way of thinlung. 

This sect is not anxious to make proseiytes, and it 
mokes fow among the poor, because they are ignorant, 
and fow among the rich, because they are in greneral 
servile to the powers that be, or negligent in the exami- 
nation of the doctrine they profess. 

The chapels of the unitarians are gwiofafly to be found 
in towns, and espeoiaHy mannfocturing towns. The 
rural prodoetion almost entirelT fiiUow the church of 
England. Th^ have neither the time nor oppminnity 
to examine, nor the roaolation to separate from, the re- 

hgion of their masters. Freedom of thought is cherished, Humpers ; they are accustomed to jump, at the some time 
animated, and protected in the towns : they swarm with singing, ** Glory, Glory ,** until their strength failing, th^ 
dissenters of overy creed, whilo in the country the ^" ~ **' '* ' "^^ — * "~" ^^ 



tepering spires or gothic towers of the churches are seen 
rising everr where without a rival, in the oommeroial 
towns the mssenting ohuieb (which cannot ha^ steefdes) 
are met at every st^ llie English towns are now the 
native land of every species of l&srty, pol il ioal, religious, 
or commerdoL 

In the town of ^rmingham, fo u rteen t h ousa n d boys 
and girls of the lowest cvders are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, in gratuttoussobools; 9400 oftlMse belong 
to the chiarch of England, and the remaining 11,600 to 
various sscte of dissenters. 

There are more than eighty unitarion chapels in E!ng«. 
hmd and Wales: let it be added, thai in the United 
States of America they are still more numerous, and that 
they begin even to scatter themsebes over the Eost In- 
dies, where one of the rich Brahmins, (Rommohan Roy,) 
by the mere perusal of the Old and New Testament, hav- 
ing, by himsetf akoe, beooms oomrerted to the unitarian 
faith, IS now, by tus writingsand his infloense, made pro- 

* The author does sot properly dlscrisUaate. Sherldaii was not 
a man to bu bcucflted I17 gifts of oioney whicb were lavished on 
the bottle, while Prieptiey, the chasipioo of a sect, was to be aos- 
ttloed ft>r future eflbrts.— W 



sition there, the preachers to out into the fields, in the 
open air, and expound wim aH their might and main : 
the rudest and most uncuHivated parts ofthe population 
are sekoted, such as the coal, tin, and iron miners, &^ 
This is an abridgment of the history of Whitfield and the 
two brothers Wesley, ftunders of the sect now colled 
MeihodtMU, firom the strict method they pursued in their 
studies at the University of Oxfrrd, about the year 1740. 
Scarcely, however, was the new sect of methodisto 
fiHmded, beibre it divided into sereral sects, into New 
Methodists, Ranters, and Jumpers. Hie aritbmetic of 
sects, says an English theol6giui|^»nceeds from mtiHi. 
plication to division, llie methodists, properly so colled, 
and the new methodists, who compose the greater port 
of these seetarimis, difiRnr little, or not at all, in their car- 
dinal maxims, from the ehnrch of England. Tlie ran- 
ters and jtimpers are, however, to say the truth, a fittle 
extravagant in their ceremoniesi I wished to see the 



fidl on the gromid. The most robust are the most meri- 
torious, 'fliis new kind of Pantomimists I should have 
liked to see^ — but their congregations are in Wales, which 
I have not yet visHed. I was t h ere fore oUi^ to con- 
tent myself with the sight of a religious frstiva! of another 
branch of the extravagant methmSsto called Ranters. It 
was the month of May» the Imps fm§i was celebrating, 
that is, the communion ofthe Lord^s Supper, or the cor- 
responding communion of the sect The ranters have 
no priests, ^hose among them who are the least downish, 
and the boldest in pidmc speiddng, take the part of mho- 
isters. The form ofthe conimnnlon consistein the han<&ig 
of pieces of bun to every one, by a servant of the cfa^el. 
On this day te ranters relate in a loud voice the mc 
thod of their oenversion, which they call ** new birth ;** 
one aAer another they get up as if hsfrnenced by the spi- 
rit to tell th& day, the month, theyear, ^bt hour in wHch 
theb conversion was elEMtod. Tney begin softly, and in 
their natural voice, then, as if some unseen spirit hod en- 
tered into them, go on rolling theb eyes and elevating 
their voice in sudi a eremendo, that it rather affirighte 
than edifies. If the reign ofthe devil tnpra;prta p e rwmi 
were not at an «nd, I should have thought than possessed. 
I hod one near me with a voioe like acathcdral bell, and, 



who moved his arms about as much as a wind-mill. Sven 
the kdies displayed their eIoquenoe,and their inspiration 1 
this caokHng and howling continued for two hours. I 
vrent out coiSfoanded, but thought nevertheless that all 
this bellowing ni%ht be sincere, because, their imagina* 
tions being predii^oeed, the examples of the others, and 
the presence ofthe public, may operate to inflame their 
enthusiasm to this pitch. The foUowing day the oongre- 
gation went singing hymns 1^ the way, to an open field, 
— «nd here the oratora had on oportunity of satiathig 
their mania for eloquence. One of them preached on his 
return in Nottingham market-place for three hours, sur- 
rocmded by an immense multitode : the others mean- 
while did what they wanted, as if he were preachuog In 
the deiept By good luck this love-fosst recurs only 
onee a year. 

But is not all this roisccllony of religious creeds an evil, 
a scandal, at least a disorder ? ** No,*' one day said to 
me a polished and handsome lady, who was devout through 
conviction, ^ 1 believe that this divereity of opinions is not 
an evil ; that it stimulates emulation, and keeps up the 
flame of love for religion, and that without it we should 
probably relapse into indifference. It is evident, that 
even in this the liberty of thinking is c^formable to the 
ends of Providence." •* I concede it, but does it not pro* 
ducc theological disputes and wars ?" ** Discussions it does," 
rejoined she, *• but not wars. And discusp^ons, when they 
are learnedly and liberally sustained, on both sides, keep 
minds in activity,, and promote the spirit of search and 
analysis.** " I concede even this, but at least you will 
agree, madam,- that this variety of sects tends to rcndet 
them divided, and odious to each oilier.** •• I cannot en- 
tirely deny what you advance, but if, in one point of view, 
it promotes division, in the other it makes each of them 
4nore circumspect in conduct, and induces those of the 
some sect to assist one another with greater warmth, and 
to keep up a rivalry in well informed ministers, and 
above all, m gratuitous schools for poor children, and col- 
leges for the youth of the readable daeses. For exam- . 
pie, when the Quaker* Lancaster had discovered and dil- 
tuscd his method of mutual instruction, the church of 
England was constrained to invent and adopt a system 
almost similar to that of Bell, and vire versa^ the Sunday 
schools for poor children being first established in the 
churdi, the difeenters, not to be beliind hand in the work 
of charitable instruction, eagerly set up Sunday schods 
for the children of their own persuasion. Thus you see, 
the good effects of this rivalry arc much greater dian the 
bad.^ ** It appears to mc, madam, that you are very well 
prepared for these discussions; but pray does not govern, 
ment lose some of ite power by this multiplicity ofdiscor- 
dant opinions ?** Here the lady cast down her eyes, and 
went on with the landscape she was drawing as a keep- 
sake for a fomole frigid, suspending the argument on her 
side, because the English ladies never enter into political 
disputes. In her place, a gentleman, who, while reading 
the newspaper, had h^rd our discussion, took up the 
convenabon by observing, '^If the hand of government is 
not so strong, the danger of ite despotism is the less : 
you must be aware that tlie dissentere were the champi- 
ons ofthe revolution under CSiarles the First But we 
win feave those strong times to themselves, and speak of 
other' advantages procured by them, without fimaticism 
and ivithont Uoodshed. To the multiplioation of secto 
wO are indebted for many changes favourable to liberty^ 
both reUgiotts and noKtiod. It is to their perseverance 
and the mcreane or tiieir number, that we owe the almort 
totel destruction of the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings and bishops, which, one hundred and fifty yeora 
ago, under diaries the .Second and James the Second, 
was stoutly maintained by the greater part of the mcmbera 
ofthe church of England. It is also a consequence of 
the secto having become poweHhl, in numbers; in learned 
men, in weAHh, and to iunstrious examples, that the low- 
er orden of the people are no longer the cloee allies of the 
chureh they were in the reigns of the two ficst Georges, 
when they were always reaxhr, at the slightest signal from 
the clergy and the country jiMtlces, to throw themselves 
on the nonconforansts, and level their conventicles with 
the ground. Tlie people is no longer the leviathan, the 
fisrocious bea4 in whose form Hobbes personified it, ready 
for vifilence, and ftirious when ito master gave the signoL 
Now the lower classes ask for reason before they act 
Many ecclesiastical abuses have been exposed to tiieir 
view, md many refigious errora of the diurch trium- 
phantly confbted, and now they are ashamed 6f being, as 
they oncQ were, held in vassalage by the church, and 
oUiged to take the tiM at the cry *The chnrdi is in 



♦ Laoeaster wore the garb of FrtaiJs, bot was not a aicmber.-- 
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danger !* This is the point of view in which the MCts 
oog^t to be rej^arded, and not in that of the theological 
disputations between tbpn^ and the church , or the cere- 
monies and ridicuIouH rites of some of ^hemu** Here the 
ladr, leaving off her sketching, and holding the pencil 
with infinite grace between her fingers^ asked me if i had 
never seen the bapCismal oeijemonj o^ the sect called 
" Baptists.** I told her, no ; and then she added, " If you 

go to morrow at eleven o^dodi: to the Baptivt meeting* 
ouse, you will see the baptim of sei^eral young persons, 'ous khock ai ine aoor oi lur. ^"f «"» ""™ » -; ";';, 
which is then to be celebrSedT go, b^t be^seriolis.*? The vani, thmkmg me one of the guests, opens the do^> and 
[t mominff I fiOled not to i&low tlie aikice of my f^ows m the wayjo ^ dming room, and I. bebeving 



next morning l fiuled not to loUow ttie aovice ot my 
lovely devotee, and^ exactly at eleven o*clock, entered a 
little, neat, and commodious chapel, holding not more 
than four or five hundred persons, which was that belongs 
ing to thp Baptists, who 4o not like to be called Anabap* 
tists. 



BAPTISTSw 

The service commenced with the singing of some 
hymi^, appropriate to the ceremony : then the minister 
madci pr at any rate, recited impromptu a comment oo the 
passage of the New Testament rclatinpf to the baptism 
of Christ in the river Jordan, He insisted principally 
on the point, that tbe lyords of Jesus, and the exampfe 
set by hiiUi ^^ CoUowed by others in the eoepel, wpre 
much tp be preferred to human inventions (by which he 
meai^t the common form of baptism). If the premises 
admitted, the inference would be just So con- 



XIUAKERS. 

The banker. Fry, a rich quaker of London,* and ^ 
man .extremely courteous to all the foreiraers who have 
recommendations to him, Uie first day 1 made his ac- 
quaintance, ij^vited me to dine. with him at his brother 
in law*% Mr. Buxtpn, th^ member of parliament, and 
told me to ask for him, in order that he mi^ht present 
me to our host At six o'clocl^ precisely, I give a sono- 
rous knock at the door of Mr. Buxton's house ; the ser- 



were 



vincji^g flid the reasons he gave appear Jto the pr^u^her, 

that he could not help advancing and presiding on in his 

disppurse, as a genend vigprpusly presses on the rear of 

a flying enemy. I was not sq n^nch astonished at his 

persuasion that he had decided, without appfsal, the 

question, whether a man ought to have liis nead only 

imi)i)crsed in the water, or enter altogether into it, — as 

in some degree mortified, at hearing myself told, by im- 

plipation, that I was >* ill baptized" No matter — I re- 

merqbered I was in a land of toleration, and within my. 

self forgave the preacher the involuntary affront AAer 

the s^rmoQ, and after some more hymns had been sung, 

the proselytes who were to receive the ordinance, filed 

off into the adjoining rooms to strip. It is, of course. 

necessary that the baptist chapels should be built like 

bathinff houses. In fact, there was an ample cistern of 

water in front of the pulpit, about four feet deep, with 

steps ascend and descend. Adjoining the chapel, be- 

hi^^^ ftie pulpit, are two rooms for dressmg and undress- 
ing, one for thg women, and one for the men. There 

were five' yoifng women to bejbaptixed, between the 

ages of eightom and twenty. They came out dressed 

in a white it^bit, tied round the neck, w}th a large white 

coif pn t^eir heads. These descended the steps one at 

a time, and placed themselves before the priest* who 

stqo4 ^mersed to above the knee in the water, in this 

representative of the Jordan, enveloped in a large black 

gown. The minister pronounced in English, before the 

young woman also immersed in the water, the words, ^ I 

Mptizc thee in the name,** Sec, &£.; and, as soon as he had 

jUltered these words, plunged the poor younff woman 

c^t^e^y into the water. Afler some sploshing, she 

)iva« (juick^y lifted yp again, and immediately taken 

ftwav to be dr^ed and dressed. Some of tliem, choked 

by the ^ater, ^t up a shriek in the very act of being 

duckejd. Not so a young man, who was baptized in the 

same style : of the age, perhaps, of about twenty-five, 

black ))ean^d, with none of his clothes ofi^ but ^n his 

.coat, trpwsers, waistcoat, and shoes^ hp entered as he 

>va8 into the cistern ; and, as oq^ accustomed to swim 

across a river, underwent the qerempny as if it yvere a 

mere n^rash. 

For myself, I can oply say that }t was terribly hot io 

ibis crowded little ph^piel, being the fi^t of June ; and 

,that the heat, more than onytmuff else, convinced me 

that the baptist have f pecial good reason on their side 

in tl^ summer. I was tojd, however, that many mem- 
bers pf the sect, not liking the ceremony either m sum- _ . ^ 

mer or winter, neglect receivmg baptism ajtogptfier ; ton thep took up the discourse in English (that tl\ey in 

' * • ' -^ ' ment, or an their turn might not understand a word), and vindicated 

tbe honour of his gpvernment by sayings that perhaps 
the multiplicity of afi[airs had till now hindered it from 



it so arranged by Mr. Fry, enter with all confidence and 
intrepidity ; when, behold ! I find myself in the midst of 
a great number of guests at table, with no Mr. Fry to 
be seen. 3uoh a mishap might disconcert any body, and 
especially one who spoke English r«ther Ul, axid yet 
ought by rights to justify, by the finest phrases of the 
G'llateOf his extemporaneous appearance among unknown 
and astonished individuals. But what would not his 
surprise have been at finding himself, as I did, in the 
midst of the smoke of the vi^ids, and several blazing 
candles, in the presence of a number of ladies, uniform- 
ly dressed, after the fashion of nuns, with handkerchiefs 
like the tuckers they wear, with countenances smooth 
as mirrors, untouched by the passions, and of four men, 
with their faces covered with paint, great rings dangling 
from their ears, others still larger from their noses, aiid 
a dress of many colours, covered all over with chains 
and Spanish dollars 7 But there was no time to turn an 
absolute statue for astonishment, — for these gentle ladies, 
with a smile still more sweet than that which is usually 
seen on the countenances of Englishwomen, and man- 
ner still more familiar, invited me, each more pressingly 
than another, to seat . myself at table.. Had I been in 
Italy, I should have believed Ihe par^ some pleasan t 
masquerade ; but in England, tmlv I could not guess 
what it could possibly be. While I was guessing where 
I could have got to, acknawledging the many kind offers 
of the ladies, and eyeing those four kings of cards sort 
of faces, Mr. Fry arrived and expWi^d the mistake 
which the guests might believe I had committed : and it 
is now my turn to explun the enigma of those four ex- 
traordinary table companions. The gentlemen who had 
so many things dangling from their ears and noses, were 
four chiefs of Indian tribes in Canada^ assuming to 
themselves the titie of kings, who had arrived a short 
time before in London, tc^ complain before their krother 
the king of England, of some unjust proceedings of the 
governor of Canada ^— tbe ladies were quakeresses, and 
among them was the cekbrated Mrft, Fry, vfho, to bene- 
volence and infonnation, unites ^ solemn, peaceful, and 
majestic aspect This is the son^ewhat singular manner 
in which I made the aoquaintanee of this lady-friend,! 
who, aa is well known, has, by her example, establi^ed 
a society of missionaries, who preach in the prisons of 
the women in confinement 

Every m3rstery cleared up, and legally installed at the 
table, I took part, without reserve, in the general good 
humour, and, having disooveKd that the four lungs 
talked French well enough, having be^ educated by the 
French Jesuits, of whom they spoae with little pf either 
respect or gratitude, I diverted myself exceedingly by 
asking them no fewer questioiis on their country than 
the syndic of the citf did Voltaire's Huron. When din- 
ner was ended, when tbe procession of bottles romid Uie 
tables commences, each with his baptismal name in sil- 
ver rpund his neck, the master of the house re<|ucstcd 
ot^e of ^eir painted majesties to explain in their own 
language (the better to divert us) tJie complaints they 
were to carry before the English government The most 
advanced in age rose up wiSi much complaisanco, and 
delivered a discourse, which on interpreter, who travel- 
led along with them, afterwards translated for us. The 
most reiQarkable thing In this savage harangue was, 
that they were .very much surprised that, althcwigh they 
had been a month in London, their brolker, the king of 
England, had not yet given them audience. Mr. Bux- 



whichj with these sectaries, is i^ot a sacrament, 
.essential right, but merely an explicit declaration (made 
at the ^fe when a ipan knows what he is doing^ that he 
^ters xnjto the (;pmmunion of Christians. From the 
book pf Dr. Evans it appears that son^ of the baptists, 
}a order to be more consistent, and to fo^ow the gospel 
with the utmost possible exactness, instead of celebrating 
baptism in the artificial Jordan, ro to the banks pf a 
real and actual river, and there dip themselves with all 
the precision imaginable. 



hearing their complaints, but that it would not delay 
doin^ mem justice. Let not this formdity of speech- 
makmg apppar ridiculoi^, hecajo^ it is the natioi^ cus- 



* The bapkinj; boum of wMcb Mr. Pry was a SMmber has, we 

are fnrornied, since Tailed.— £<L 

t The quakera call their sect "The Society of Friends.'* I 

^slM>ald Dot have made use of tlie name quaker^ which in Bniflfsh 

j Is a term of Utile respect, were it not the aao^e hy whkh these 

sectaries are known in Italy. 



torn at every dinner of any importance to foUov tk 
forms of pai'liament As almost all great affiunue 
carried on at dinner, it was necessary, to avoid the ceo. 
fiisiott and uproar that would otherwise arise during ifat 
eireulation of the botUos, to adopt parliamentary vnga. 
This has so penetrated into their most fipniliar halbts 
that the English never talk aU together in cborot (u 
they do in| certain countries) ; but, amongst them, tilk* 
ing one after another is a thing as nattval in a <ii«Qs. 
sion ae potting out oae Jeg afler the other in a wtlk. 1 
most here observe,, by the by, that among the other it* 
serablaBces (and I oould point oat man^, were this the 
proper place) between the British empire and the u* 
eient Roman, ia that of the protection which the nem- 
hers of the boose of comsaons or English senate ofler, 
with a laudable pride, to individuau, proivincet, asd 
kings of all the world, who think the^iselves aggiHerd. 
Thus Mr. Buxton had engaged, with the asaistaaee «f 
his fViends in parliament, to procure the repar«^ of 
the wrongs of these four Indian caeiques, if their charfn 
should. prove well founded.. Justice is not always dnie, 
nor can it always be done, ia the English parliunesl; 
but injustice is at least published to all the world, by the 
sound of the trumpet. How many kings and empoen, 
who flattered tfaomelves "with the hq>e of ooo^aliBf 
their crimes beneath the mantle of justice, have been 
there unmasked and shown U> all their coBtefopomio, 
with the dagger in their hand with which they amia. 
nated their subjects 1 « 

The politeneas of these caciqnea was extreoie. After 
tee, wiuout waiting for much asking, they song lad 
daxiced according to their Indian marnier. Altboofli 
the quakera approve of neither music nor daiKaag, it 
seemed to me as if the friends aed frtendesses, «)» 
were there present, took the soBg and dance of thew 
royal personages in excellent part, though tbe fbrmei 
was horrible and the latter firi|fhtfliL But soch is tbe 
sorcery of the very name of king, thai had there befx 
qwikcrs at the court of Leo the Second,* eveathey,per. 
haps, would have found the bowlings of his LeoDiae 
majesty most harnoniousi. 

At eleven the part^ broke up. Mr. Fry pditelyiDnl' 
'mm me to pass the night at his country hoiue, about tei 
nules distant firom LmideM ; I entered his carria^ wilb 
much j^easuro, and, after having missed the rosd two or 
three times (for the coaohman, not being % qoaker, (U 
not observe the sobriety of quakers), at two o^dock ji 
the morning we arrived at a villa whieh, as I saw nat 
day, had all the cleanliness, neatiiecs, and order (wilhoit 
any useless pomp or oraanient), which are tbe chine* 
teristics of the sect* 

The next moniing I had an opportmity of mabin; 
the acquaintance of all the family, servants and serrent 
maids included; for, aocording io the custom of tbe 
sect, before breakfast, we all assembled in a room to bar 
redd a passage from the BiUe. One of the sons aceord- 
ingly read to us Bome part of Scripture, I now fbifrt 
what, without any ceremony or prayer, becaoie w 
sect uses no prayers of any kind, even at their neetiof 
on Sunday, where every one passes two hours ttM io 
meditation (I do not know on what sabjcet). As icci* 
dent wo«dd have it, this was the day on which Mrs. Fry 
was accustomed to preach in (he great prison otUit^ 
{Newgate); I asked of her a ticket of adfflissioD, witb 
her signateire, and, afbcr taking leave of the fkiDily« ^ 
along to London, with a colt is a stanhope, at the rate 
of fourteen miles an hour, and soon found myself at the 
entrance of the gloomy prison of Newgate. After pea" 
ing through five or six well ironed dom, I was intro- 
duced into a room on the second floor, whtfe setoil 
English and foreign thivellers were already asieiiM 
in some distinct seats on the right hand side. Tlv ^ 
pf Mrs. Fry, the novelty of the institution, and the con- 
osity felt by Englishmen to see in LondcMi whit ibcy 
have already read magaified in the newspapers, ainp 
draw many spectators together on this day. Tbe no^ 
numerous audience, however, is composed of firom fattj 
to fiflylmiformly and decently dressed women, wbou« 
under sentence of transportation* Of these I will spew 
presently. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fry made her entrance, with a ««•• 
tenance of serenity, and a mien naturally uiaje8tie,ic> 
oompanied by iwo other qoaker females as tndei-df-t^^ 
and took her seat at a little table ia Uie midst of the turn 
on which lay a large Bible, with the gravity of an arcb- 
bishop. After reading some verses aloud with a cleir 
voice and distinct prontmci^on, she ddiveied a cod- 
ment or rather a sermon upon them, which fitmi it»e«n- 
pticity contrasted strongly with the figurative and orien- 
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d style of the text, and lasted a frqod halfhonr* I looked 
> see if this preaehin^ produced any eflect on the ooun- 
inanees of the prisoners. But whether it was that the 
isconrse was not rery moving (for the qnakers gnard 
lemselves IVom k^amingf the paaaionsteven the wtnoos 
nes, and thsir oottntenanees bear Witness of it), or that 
^ hearts of* these prisooers were harder than the bars 
f their prison, I did not discover in then the sligfhtest 
ign of ecmtrition-^nay, I deteeted some who were 
irowing abont malieioiis ghmoes in an ahaost ironical 
rnile. A disdple dT Lavator would not have let- the ob- 
ervatien escape him that the ^ater part of these had 
■ther poflbd up- fhees, round ' and prominent eyes and 
ttle eyebrows, which aspect in yenngf persons oeuaUy 
enotes h ee dlo sgness or impadence. A great munbor of 
^vbee wMDen have been goilty of repeat^ thefts, and are 
ransported to Botany Bay for seven trr fourteen years, 
nd sonae even for life. They go to popidate that im- 
lense island, from which perlwps will spring np one 
ay another valorooe rao^ of Romans, who will boast of 
lieir nohilHy when they can trace their descent, withoat 
iterruption in the qoarterincs, to this lofty origin. All 
tie time ap to their emborkation they are mider the 
harge of some of tlie qnakeresses, who attend to cor. 
acting their m<«al8, acoostoming them to work, and 
•reventinff qnarrels and abase among them. Those who 
onduet Oiecnselves best are recommended to tiie cle- 
neney of the kinr, and the product of their labours, 
!>ined t6 the alms left them by visiters, serve to provide 
horn with arttclos of dress and equipments for their 
x>yafifek 

When the prisoners were gone, Mrs. Fry csmc to oon- 
erse with us, and told us that she hod reeeWed letters 
bom Mexico and St Petersburgh, whioh informed her 
hat some ladies of those two capitals had followed her 
txample with good success. In E!ngland other quaker 
adies, imitating the exan^ of Mrs. Fry, discharge the 
lame jhous mission in various of the prisons. Many, 
Mwever, doubt if such procee^gs, instead of improving 
ind correcting the prisoners, will make any thing of 
iiem hut hypocrites. I myself took the trouble to ask 
he opinion of several sensible jailers, and Ibund they 
ilso believed they would lead to nothing but hypocrisy. 
But is not even feigned repentance (supposing ft foigned) 
ilways better than the impudent triumph of crime? And 
f the good are preached to that they may become better, 
s it not still more natural that the bad should'be preadied 
x> th^t they may become good ? In foet the minister P)ee1, 
^K> understands ^lese matters very well, and has supers 
ntendcd for many years the discipline of the prisons, has 
dwayH, instead of opposing obstacles to the practice as 
»reftidicial, been liberal of his patronage to Mrs. Fry. 

This then is (he way in which Mrs. Fry, disdaining 
Jie idleness her riches oflH^red for her acceptance, has 
lucceeded in discovering an occupation which does hon- 
)ur to her heart, and has for its object the amelioration 
>f the condition of individuals and of society. This is 
•ho way ttwt the quakers, in spite of their dark coats 
^thout metal buttons, of their broad brimmed hats, and 
>f some cnstoms in speaking, which are, to say the truth, 
I little strange, have supported themselv^ against the 
Hdicule which overwhelms so many, by searching for 
jvery method of becoming useful to their follow crea- 
tores. They united, they spoke, they acted with thfe 
philanthropists who procured the abontion of the slave 
trade. At the present day, they never cease striring for 
Jie entire abolition of the idavery in the Englidi colonies 
in America. Many of them use East Indian sugar in 
their families, though much dearer than the other, to 
liscredit and cheapen the West Indian sugar, bathed 
Mrith the sweat and blood of negroes. They signed the 
petitions to parliament to put a stop to the Iwrbsrous 
custom, in use at Malabar and other provinces subject 
to the English goveriiment in India, of the widows burn- 
ing themselves to death on the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. When the Greeks in the first jrears of their revo- 
lution were in want of powder, of bread, and even of salt, 
the quakers were the first to collect for their assistance 
nine thousand pounds sterling. They form the (unarmed) 
vanguard of every philanthropic enterprise. The best 
English grammar was ooaaposod by a qoaker, Mr. Mur- 
ray. The Bchods o£ mutwd instruction were invented 
by Mr. Lancaster, and Mr. Allen made the discovery 
known, thus spreaiding through all Europe as it were a 
vaccination against ignorance. The inmnt sdiools are 
now kept in hfe by the quakers. The discipline of the 
prisons continually occupies the attention of the stfct 
But I wish to point out another improvement originating 
in them, and which has not porhani yet been sumciently 
talked of in Europe, although it tarms the admiration of 
all the travellers in England* 



THE RETREAT; 

OR, LONATiq ASVUJX, MEAB YORK* 

' I sIiaH never be weary of repeating that Engluid is a 
country rather to make observations, than f o seek amuse- 
ment in;-^it is a great scientific treatise. Its theatre 
are the arsenals of Deptford and Portsmouth, or the East 
and West India docks ; its paintings a/e the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow, of< MandKster, of Leeds, of Holifkx ; 
its coliseums, arches, and arenas, are its smoky shops 
and foctories, with which whc^ ^ovinoes are covered ; 
its cham-M-eiysktB are the- iron mioee of Wales, the tin 
mines ot Cornwall, the coal mines of Newcastle. Eng- 
land is not the islaiH) df Alcina^ where the inhabitants 
poss their days in song and careless laughter, to become 
afterwards plants and beasts. Let us remember, that the 
English arc the men of Europe. They laugh Httie (per- 
haps too little), but they study instead how to render lifo 
as little unhappy as possible, and to tame and educate 
the great beast, mankind. 

I have often found it usefid to confixmt the opinion of 
some writer on public economy, with the example on a 
grand scale, which England presents on almost every 
point of the scienoe. I remember, for instance, that 
Rioci Bays, in a passage of his valuable work on ** Oha- 
ritablo Establish mente,** that there is no country in the 
world, where on an equal area there are so many insti- 
tutions of public beneficence a^ in the city of Modena. 
Now I am at this very time in a ei^ of England,— 'York, 
—so fiill of pious irtftkutiona, hospitals, gratuitous dis- 
pensaries, and especially orphan houses and free schools, 
that I should be very much surprised, if^ comparing the 
steall area of this city of twenty thousand inhabitants 
with that of Modena, it did not, on this merit, for surpass 
it But, setting aside this partial comparison, aiid extend- 
ing it, insteac^ between this whole of the island and an 
equal superficies of Itldy, I am certain that the last 
would bo transferred to England. [I do not mean to 
speak of Ireland, which is now unjustly paying back a 
pArt of the evils and persecutions the catholics once made 
the prolestants suffer.] It swarms with hospitals, retreats, 
infirmaries, asylums, colleges, and schools, maintained al 
private expense, and conducted according to the direc- 
tion of (he benefiictors. I have visited numbers, but I 
sbali not attempt to describe them. An estimable friend 
of mine. Count Arrivabene, of Mantua, has already for 
two years given himself up with ardour to this under- 
taking. I could never hope to equal, much less to sur- 
pass, the diligence and the forvour he has expended on a 
work, in which his intellect is seconded and strengthened 
by his heart As, however, I bad' opportunities, in the 
course of my long residence at York, of examining at- 
tentiyely the Retreat, or Lunatic Hospitaf, erected Sierc 
by the qulikers, thirty years ago, I hope my fViend will 
pardon me if I trespass a little on his jurisdiction. 

I confess, then, that one of my inducements to speak 
of it arises from the disgustful recollection which 

" With fisight 
Still bathes my heart in sweat,*' 

implanted in my mind by the hospital outside the gates 
of Milan, called La Senavra ; and by that of the Bicetrc, 
a short distance fVom Paris. Let not this observation be 
taken in ill part: I do not wish to make it a reflection on 
either France or Italy ; for in England itself, establish- 
ments of this kind, in times past, were conducted in a 
most shameflil manner; so that, although their govern- 
ment has been ameliorated for some years, complaints 
are even now brought before parliament of the ID usage 
of persons ill these asylums. It is only thirty years since 
a more enlightened {^ilnnthropy has corrected their 
errors, and suppressed their abuses. It was the Retreat 
of York that set the example of a better considered 
humanity, and served as a model for the reforms which 
were afterwards eagerly introduced in the other hospi- 
tab. It was a novelty (I say it in the teeth of those 
Turoo-Christian governments which love not novelties) 
that effected such extensive good. This is the principal 
reason for which I esteem it not unuseful to give a ^w 
heads of the system. I am not, however, the first to 
speak of it m. Delarivc, a medical man of Geneva, gave 
a description of it in 1798, in the *• Bibliotheque Britan- 
nique;'* but the establishment was then in its infoncy, — 
it had been in existence only two years. It afterwards 
underwent some additions to the buildings, and some 
variations in the regimen ; it will not, therefore, be a use- 
less or presumptuous repetition to relate the results con-, 
firmed by thirty years experience. 

It is a real phenomenon of human nature, that the 
English, who are distinguished anlong other nations for 
^d reason, shoirid be the most subject to the loss of it 



Madness, that terrible malady which destroys the most 
important of all health — that of the mind, attacks almost 
every class in England. The last king, George the Third, 
lost, from time to time, the use of reason ; Castkreagh, 
one of his ministers, killed himself in a fit of fi-onzy ; the 
eloqtient Romilly, through the same mukdy, destroyed 
his own life ; Cowper,- one of the sweetest poets in Eng. 
land,-'CsUins, one of the best lyrists,— and Swift, a very 
witty writer both in profeand verse, were subject to at- 
tacks of melancholy^ a conventiotoal term to veil tiio her* 
ror thttt the name of madness Inspires. Most of the 
suicides committed in tite foggy mrnith of Novem^, 
and even -in 'other months^ Hre occasioned by strong fits 
of gloom. It is hard to say what is the average number 
of persons thus afflicted in England, because uie govern- 
ment does not maintain a cenIM office of statistics, as in 
France ; but^ from what I have under my own eye, I am 
able to say that there are, in the city in which I write, 
two hundred and fifty insane persons, in two difierent 
hospitals, collected from a population of 400,000 souls. 
The number Will appear very great, especially when it is 
considered, that, besides these hosoitals, there are many 
private mad-houses, the number of patients in which I 
xsandot state. 

The Englishman, so steeled against every sort of dan- 
ger, cannot sustain the weight of misfortune, or some- 
times even that of weariness ; one of them killed himself 
because he could not endure the hort of dressing and un- 
dressing every day. An Englishman can remain two 
years on boaH a vessel on a cruise, without. being tired, 
because he is taken up with the delight of consultrug the 
winds and vraves, and with the enemies of his country. 
In a storm, no man is more fiMirless, patient, and endur- 
ing— he is more than a man. But when the stoical 
courage of suffering is required, without ih^ stimulus of 
danger or exertitm, be is less than other, men. However 
m\i^ the Bible may be read in England, the example of 
Job has made few converts there. Thus love, which we 
look upon as a sort of game a*! blind-man's-buff, soon 
turns the brain of an Englishman ; tmaccustomed to any 
of the passions, his hd&rt easily surrenders at the assault 
of one of them, as those who live too long in peace do not 
know how to go to war; or, as he who is not used to wine, 
becomes intoxicated with but a little^ It is, perhaps, be- 
cause alienation of mind is so fi!^uent a malady in their 
country that the-Englisli writers paint it so excellently. 
The foigned insanity of Hamlet and the true madness of 
King I^r, are peHiaps two of the finest and most inimi- 
table piy^tures in Shakspeare. AhnoM ^very poet has tihe 
description of a luttfitic : Crabbe has his Thomas Grey ; 
Cowper his wandering girt of the mountain, who, be- 
trayed by a sailor, ond bereft of reason, passes the time 
fiHmg her sleeve with pins. The madness of tiie father 
c^ Agnes, in FaerV opera, is taken from a novel of Mrs. 
Opie, of Norwich, who, too, does not recollfect the poor 
Maria described by Sterne, mad for loye, with her little 
dog alwa3ps by her side, the only being in the world who 
had remained faithfiil to her 7 

Great, therefore, is tfie number of asylums erected in 
all parts of England for the reception of these unfbr- 
tuhates ; some of them are answerable to the opulence of 
the nation, os the New Bethlcm of London, a vast and 
magnificent edifice. But the most magnificent in appear- 
ance are not always the best managed establishments, 
still less those which contain large numbers of patients ; * 
this is become a general princime in charitable Institu- 
tions of every sort-^magnificcnce brings on expensive- 
ness ; great numbers, negligence. 

Let not the traveller, then, expect to see in the Retreat 
a palace witfi Corinthian columns, superb peristyle, and 
other superfhious ornaments. The Retreat has in its 
look the modesty of beneficence; it resembles the country 
house of some private individual not fond of luxury or 
pomp; it has all the simpUoity of its founders, the 
quakers. To tcN the truth, its form is somewhat irregu- 
lar ; 1the interior compartments might be better arranged, 
the staircases more simple, the passoges better ventilated 
and more oheerfhl ; its architecture at least will not serve 
for a model. It was designed at first as a receptacle for 
only thirty quakers, and having been afterwards enlarged, 
to meet the increased demand, the additions spoiled its 

rmetry, and produced defects which did not exist in 
original design. At present the numh^r of patients 
amounts to eignty. The hospitals aflerwards erected 
elsewhere, have been built in a better and more orna- 
mental style, without being too luxurious. 

The situation of the Retreat, however, compensates \ 
fiiUy for the inconvenience of its plan. It is seated on an 
eminence,.about half a mile firom the city, and at much 
the same distance fl'om the river Ouse. In fi^nt, an agree- 
able prospect opens, of a fertile phun, scattered here and 
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there with olumpt of trees ; — and, towards the northeast, 
a chain of hills at the distance of twenty-five miles, closes 
the horizon. Every thing in the house breathes the same 
simplicity, cordiality, order, and quietness,. which reign 
in private ^unilies. When I was there, the superintend- 
ent himself had the kindness to accompany me through- 
out, and to satisfy all my enquiries* 

Commencing from the door, 1 could perceive nothing 
to awaken the idea.of a prison : no window bars, no iron 
^^ates, no guards. On the contrary, I found that every 
i4ea even of seclusion b removed. At the entrance I met 
some female servants, buxom and gay, with the most 
florid health imprinted on their chicks. I was intro- 
duced into a reception room, on the ground floor, as dean 
and well furnished as that of an Knglish gentleman. 1 
visited the whole of the hospital, from top to bottom, cast- 
ing a curious eye through all the chambers, and I saw 
neither chains, nor iron bars : — 'I heard no cries, no howl- 
ing, no lamentations,-^l was in the utmost neatness, 
no bad smell, and eyery where the most perfect ventihu 
tion. Out of about eighty patients, male and female, 
there was not one in a state of coercion. Let the reader 
be assured, that in this 1 do not use false qt^urs or ex- 
aggerations : in this matter, truth is a duty more than 
ever sacred! 

In the day, each sex has two court yards to walk in, 
and two rooms to meet in, with a fire, surrounded by a 
guard, shut at top like a cage, to prevent any accident, 
but the windows are not gr^ed. in the sitting room of 
the quiet mad people, they are three feet and ahalf wide, 
and six feet high, with the panes fixed in sashes i>f 
painted iron, instead of lead ; the only precaution taken, 
and a most judicious one. In the room set apart for 
the raving, who "never ejioeed seven or eight out of 
eighty, the glass windows are doubled, and four feet and 
a quarter fi'om thp ground, to take away from the patients 
too ready an opportunity of breaking them, or injuring 
themselves. These windows are so contrived, that while 
ihoy admit .air and aff<9td security, they bear the ap^ 
pearance of comoutt windows, — an innocent and salutary 
deception, since it conduces to quiet th^ imagination. 
The danger incurred in similar hospitals firom the furious 
efforts of theso unhappy beings, has been exaggerated : 
the error always committed, is the believing humantna- 
turc to be worse than it is: hence sharp and violent 
.measures have been resorted to, which only tend to irritate 
it, and make it become really bad. In England, the 
opposite system, that of mildness, is practised, not only 
with children^ not only with kings and madmen, b^t 
even with ammafe, and especially horses. The good 
results leave no longer any doubt which o£ these methods 
is preferable. In respect to madmen, it is now confirmed 
by experience, that not only ore severe and coercive 
methods pernicious, but that it is necessary to withdraw 
from the senses and the imagination even the idea of 
rigour, mucli more that of <£ain8 and imprisonment. 
The average number of madmen restrained with cords 
or strait waistcoats rarely exceeds two. In cases of 
raving madness, the patient is merely shut up in a dajrk 
and quiet room, that he may be deprived of the excite- 
ments of light and sound, besides that of external objects, 
which are apt to heat the fimcy. Solitary confinement 
in darkness is an efficacious romc^yt already tried with 
good success in the prisons of Philadelphia (which were 
also established by a quaker, with a new code of regular 
tions,) to soften tqe spirit of incorrigible criminals, fhis 
isolation disposes the maniac to sleep, and, if he shows 
no disposition to suicide, the strait waistcoat is not put 
on, and he can ^alk about and extend himself at will 
upon his bed. Those amongst them who are disposed 
to suicide, are in the day time restrained by a strait 
waistcoat, and in the night tied down in their beds, but 
so that they can fireely turn themselves. This bed is so 
ingenious, that I am sorry it cannot be wcU described in 
words. • ^ 

When I entered the sitting rooms, some wei?e playing, 
some reading, some writing; while others were collected 
about the guard surrounding the fire. In the women's 
rooms, most of the inmates ".were at work, and a person 
coming in, without being apprised beforehand, would 
believe himself at first among persons of sound mind, so 
complete are the decorum and tranquillity which the 
matron knows how to preserve. 

T^e patients who are well off have separate and more 
elegant rooms, and, instead of the court yard, a garden 
to walk in. They had in their apartments both news- 
papers and books ; one of them was contemplating a 
portrait, which he had, he UM me, drawn at midnig^ ; 
it was that of his Dulcinea. Showing it to mc, he 
asked if I did not recognise it, and I did not hesitate to 
vqply in t)i;ie affirmat^e. He, was a well dressed young 



man of good address* — one of the many victims of love. 
He took mv arm, and led me to walk with him in the 
garden, asked me tiie news, -and, afterwards, whenever 
walkin|^ with his keeper in the public road, was sure to 
recognise me, and stopped to bid me good day. I saw 
also in the distance a man who, although it was the 
month of December, was digging the ground with all 
bis might with a pick axe. I asked the superintendent 
who he was, and he told me he was a iarmer, very 
skilful in agriculture, who always recovered b^ labour 
the use of reason, which deserted him almost periodically 
every two or three ^ears. These two examples are 
neither very extraordinary nor very interesting, but I 
have adduced them to show most decidedly, that in the 
regimen pursued at the Retreat, there is nothing com- 
plicated^ metaphysical, or transcendental : but that every 
thin^ depends on making the patients believe that they 
are m a place of quietneas, and among friends, just as if 
they had gone into the country for the benefit of their 
health. 

Besides the pleasure ground, there is a kitchen garden, 
which supplies them with vegetables. The most re- 
spectable (and those who onee were, but arc-so no longer) 
<fine with the superintendent, and many of the women 
dine with the matron. I'his confidence contributes 
greatly to keep them in order, and conduct them back 
to deoorum. The diet is simple and abundant,-— the 
superintendent is also the apothecary of the hosjpitaL 
He i» a very oouiteous quaker, and, aner having satisfied 
my curiosity on all points, offered tp lend me i£r. Tuke*s 
book, in which that gentleman, — another quaker,— gives 
a succinct history of the establishment up to the year 
1813. I recommend the perusal of this most judicious 
work to all medical men, and directors of charitable in- 
stitutions ; it contains only about three hundred pages, 
and costs no more than fimr or five shillings. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1st. The great merit of this establishment is, tlie sim- 
plicity of the treatment I never saw that of Aversa, in 
the kingdom of Naples, but, from what I have read of it, 
it appears to me that the wonderful cures effected there, 
are rather to be attributed to the wisdom and sagacity 
of the director, than to the method, which is not veil'y 
easy of imitation; in fact, it has never yet been imitated, 
that I know oC On tiie contrary, the system followed 
in the retreat at York, is so easy, is so completely the 
invention of erood sense alone, that every intelligent man 
is capable of Allowing it. This is the mcomparaUe ad- 
vantage of all the English institutions ; that nation does 
not run after the diihcult or the extravagant, but the 
useful. Hence^ instead of the complicated system of 
^estalozzi, in popular education, it adopted that of schools 
of mutual instruction ; thus, in manufactures, it lets its 
neighbours make the gorgeous gobelins, the brilliant 
bijouUriti^ — articles of &ncy, while it cultivates the 
manufactures that supply tlie world with clothing. A 
system, a method, an, invention of any kind whatever, 
when it is not adapted &a common use, and demands in 
its execution more than an ordinary capacity (which is I free, it is'only 
the gift of few, very few,) may be a wonder of the world, I 4tb. In this 
and the glory of an individual, but will not Increase the 
wealth or happiness of a nation. The system, however, 
of the Retreat, from its facility and simplicity, has been 
adopted without difficulty by many similar establish- 
ments in England : it has been the model after which 
many other hospitals have corrected their numerous and 
almost incredible abuses. The hospital that succeeded 
best in its imitations (and perhaps surpassed the original,) 
is that called the **, Lunatic Asylum,** which in 1774 
was built, also near the city of Vork, as a hospital for 
the insane of a part of the county. The old building 
bcin^ burnt, and a new one about to be erected in 181^ 
and it being desired at Hoe same time to suppress all 
the abuses of the old administration, and the errors of 
the old method, that of the quakers was taken as a pat- 
tern, not less of economy, than the treatment of the 
patients. This other hospital contains one hundred and 
thirty madmen. The traveller will be surprised at the 
view of this building, at the walks shaded by old and 
branching trees whi^ surround it, at the beautiful in- 
ternal gafieries, at the cheerful rooms; but he should not 
fi>rget, that this establishment, sucli as it is, would not 
have existed but for the pre-existence of that of the 
quakers. At one time, when darkness, chains, and pun- 
ishments, were used as the means of cure, it seemed as 
if madmen (as the physician Delarivc wittily observed) 
hod invented that method as a cure for their fellow mad- 
men. In this hospital for the county of York, when the 
confUgration happened, two madmcii were burnt to 



death, who eonld not make their escape in caanqocsts 
of their, being chained. What fitsC ssade tbe qiukcn 
in 1798 detarnuno on buildhig a hospital for Ukit qwb 
insaae, was the death of an indiwidual of their sect in tb 
county hospital, fi'om ill treatment and neglect If niid* 
nes8 has been subttitiited fiir barbarity, a rcaraaUi 
and economical system ibr a strange and expeativc ck, 
let the traveller recoUect that the merit is dae to iht 
Quakers* Retreat, obscure in outward tpfiearaDee, kl 
Hot yet surpassed in iBtriasic exceOenec* 

2db Owing to the economy with which tin Retmt 
is managed, it is now aUe to support itseUl Hit ^fSm 
York hMpital, on the ■ame.plan, has also ahr^ as n. 
nual sarpius, wiiich enables it to enlarge its b«ikiiiigi,to 
grant eatirdy giatniUNM admissioBs to aevoial fm 
patients, and to remaiik independent of the casud bbc 
rality of extraordinary legacies and d on a ttoBs . 

. In this most important point of view, the charitaUe 
establishments on the oontiacnt ana in general aipoied 
to two inoonveniencesi— *ihe difficulty of findings fcae^ 
reus bene&otor to furnish not only a suffieienl aipitd te 
huild the edifice, but to endow it with an annael rercaai 
for tlte support of the patients. And iK^here rach a deaa. 
lion is m*de, i^ is geiioraUy in prejudice <if the teUtioei, 
who are defratudijd of their expected inheritmce, ao Ihit, 
in many states, the law has ftery providently 8(«p|k4 ia 
ta'put on end to such lar goa s cf . These two incofie- 
hienoes disappear where an amiigemmi has beca fidojttoi 
1>y^ which an annual income grealcr than tb« ezpeoic ii 
produced. This well-judged economy b still limited, 
even in England, to the hospitals for the insane. 1\t 
hospitals &it other maladies (to which the admissioQi ve 
all gratuitous) are maintained in great part by tnuitl 
subecriptiona^ — I say in f^reat part, beeaase Mine of tkea 
are in the enjoyment of ancient bequests. Bat sfcn ihii 
second method of annual subscriptions is prefrraUe to 
that of a revenue derived fram donations and legaciei. 
Besides the great good of preventing disinhcritaikcei, it 
has the advantage of a better ordered economy, beoaii 
all those intercated (that is, all the annual sabtcrflicn) 
keep a watch over it ; and- it has the other not ka 
valuable advantage, of keeping the scnthiicnt of cob- 
passion ah ve and active* The annual suhccriben iit 
easily found in England. As it is the custom then to 
board and lodge the fiiotmen and moid servants in tk 
master's house, whenever one of them ftJils ill, the maiter, 
if he is a subscriber, shares tlie e^cpcnse of tahinf me 
of him, by sending him to the hosfHtal, which for noit' 
ness, quiet, order, and sometimes for- elegance, maj ni 
witli a gei]^oman*s house. 

3d. The |noverument of England has no voice ia the 
administration of tho institutions of public bencfioeace. 
itnevev inter Ares, except when the piotQctioa of per* 
sonol liberty is in questioB, as it has often occurred, lint 
in consequence of complaints of the cruelties pradiwi 
in private or public madhouses, it has ordered specid 
investigations, — by which the regulation was introdacH, 
that no patient con be received into a madhouse, withort 
a certificate from the medical attenfjant, who ia rcsfon* 
mble for giving it In short, in England, benevolcBtt ii 
ml V makvolenoe that is enslaved, 
this country every thing is public, and good 
actions have a public recompense* For this reason, tie 
donatieos made to hospitals are inscribed in letters oT 
gold on their wails. When you enter the spacioos &«•• 
pital for the insane called New BcUilem, you see oo & 
pjeat Uaok table (to make the better dispb^), writlei 
m large gilt letters, the name of every bcnctnctor, lai 
the sum ho contributed. The same black tables onu* 
ment tlia walls of the boantiiul hospital of Derby, whidi 
I adviso every traveller to visit, to see how the wfA 
useful d^scQVierics in physic and mechanics harc beci 
applied to the comfort of the poorest chisses. The cas^ 
tom of taking the bencfactor*s portrait, observed at Mihfli 
would be still more flattering to human vanity, o^ 
would be worthy of approbation, if confined to tho^ «^ 

give in their lilctime, and not extended to tboae ^ 
om revenge or superstition, give away at their deitk 
what they can no longer carry with them. 

5th. The average term for • cmre in the Retreat issi 
months, when the disease is mA organic (that is,'liae' 
ditary.) The expeditioai of the o«i«, and lUie ntiUnM 
of tho method, aie perhapstobeattribntedtotbeaoAeDei 
character of madness in England. Education and the 
dimato render it less Violent than in hot ohBaates, nd 
among thoae nations where the passions of moi tf* 
continually irritated. The d^iiBrence is viaihfe is ^ 



♦ It Is prolmbly eqtiRltOd by that near Prankfoit, fire ■*• 
flNNn Pktladeliikia, viNkir Um jHanagHMiit M Dm aanie MO^t 
^luch was modelled as legatds treaiUMat sAsr tliatat ireik.*-*^ 
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paroxysms of anger, and aJboTo all in intoxicatioo. The 
drunken ElngUsIiman grows sleepy and falls as if dead in 
the middle of the street, without annoying any body : 
the native of the south, influenced wiUi wine, insults, 
menaces, fights, becomes worse than a Rodomont, and 
by himself alone wakens up a whole street It must 
then be e.\pectcd, that this same method, adopted in hot 
countries, wiU not have so ready and happy a success 
as in England But it will net lor all that, be any the 
less the most excellent of all the methods hitherto in use. 
All remedies, according to climates or temperaments, have 
more or loss of efficacy ; but they do not alter their 
nature. 

6th. The remark made by Lodce, axnoi^niany others, 
on children, that mildness rules them better than rigour, 
lias contributed to suggest, by afialogy, the method to 
be pursued by thode. mio, having lost the groidance of 
reasoo, Imve arrived at a accoi^ childhood. Cannot, 
tlien, this same method be applied, by analogy again, to 
nations, to seels, to factions, when they are overcome by 
the strength of the passiom, and fall into delirium ? I^ 
instead of tortures, of funeral piles, of confiscations, and 
of scafiUds^-^mikbuisa, humanity and reason, were em- 
ployed to assuage the passions of the multitude, how 
much loss had l^n the number of martyrs of religious 
intolerance, of political assassinations, of the crimes and 
horrors, that have disgfaoed and imbrued in blood the 
human rooo! 

XND or THE ITAUAN EXILE. 



EDITOR'S NOTICE. 

The following works will appear in the Circulating 

Library as early as convenience will admit 

*« Narrative •/ a Journey from CalcuUa to Europe, 
% way of Efryfl, in the yrafs IS27-8. B^f Mt9, Ckarles 
LuMhington,*^ — ^A London periodical, on whose opinion 
we phboe more reliance than on most, gives the following 
notice of Mrs. L.*s short but TaluaMe bobk. ««Thc 
unaffbeted grace, intelligence, and Utenury neatness, by 
which this little volume is char a etcri s od, must recom- 
mond it to the most favourable regards of the public, 
ittdc|>endent]T of its being written by a lady, the first 
who ha» peruMincd the overland jonrney irom India to 
England. Here is a lady braving the storms and pirates 
of tho Red Sea, the &tigues of Eji^pCian deserts, the 
alarms €£ wild Arab and dtspotie Turk, investigcting, on 
tbc banks of Nilus, the totnbe and mine oftiw iindent 
world, and aaoendkig the pyramids, and at tho end of 
her interesting travel giving an aooount'of what she has 
seen and done in a s^le and raamer wluoh woidd do 
honour to the best iafbrmod of th« otiber' sei^** 

•• Wacousia^ or Die Prophecy: a (ale of the Canada^ hy 
the autlior of EcarU,^ — It is sufficient to say her^e in tjie 
language of an excellent critic, *• A rival of Cooper has 
ippcarcd, and in his pwn walk." 

» Journal of a NMeman ; comprioing a Narrotioe of hia 
reoidtnce at Vienna dwrinjr the Congreoo^^-^This work 
wo are inclined to believe is from the pen of the author 
jf tbc Memoirs of tho Dutchess of St Lev, aldiough the 
name inoog^to is pfesorrcd. The London New Monthly 
Magazino says of it t — ** The work is extremely onter- 
taraing, and w^l bo oertaiil of' obtaining the attention 
:>f a large class of readers. It contains the narratiTe of 
the nome writer's residence at Vienna, at the stirring 
md brilliant period of tho Congress, * where,' to use his 
>wn words, *a kingdom was aggtiandisod or dismem- 
Ixjred at a btll, an indemnity granted at a dinner, a 
restitution proposed during a hunt, anda 6oit.iiifl( some- 
times cemented a treaty.* The author proposes to sup- 
ply the de^t of the work'of the Abbd de Pradt, which 
is ehiefly pdlitieal in its nature, and wants the piquancy 
it might hare had, if the private life of the illustrious 
ictors in the great diplomatie drama had been exhibited 
to view. We must aay he has suoeeeded in his design. 
Disengaged fitmi politicat caree and negotwtions, he 
leems to h»ve been as oetive atthe dhmemand festivities 
3f the Congress, us the ablest ministM" onuld have been 
it the settlements of bonndaries and frmning of eon- 
Btitntton» We have the fruits of his activity before us 
in a number of striking aaeedotes, of emperors, kiags, 
princos, i jir incoeses , and a kng tndn of dipbrnatio per- 
Bonagea of the first distinotion. The splendid revelries, 
and somptuous entertainment3, and gay bustle of the 
ci^, are given widi a vivacity of odourin^, which evinces 
much power of the writer in the dbsoripSve style. It is 
certabily a work that is well ealcohrted to attract atteo. 
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mntnuss op saint-leu, Ex-ausEN of Holland. 
Tran$lated from the French ezpresslyfor (his work. 

Preface to the first edit ion in English* 

It was elegantly remarked by the Prince de Ligne, 
that ** Mademoiselle Beauhamals widds a sceptre which 
never breaks in her hands. She remains a queen by the 
grace of her own talents, aiVer having ceased to bo one 
* by the grace of God ;' *' but if the biography of Hortenso 
Beauhamais had possessed no claims of more immediate 
value, the deep interest attached to all who were connected 
with Napoleon would of itself bo a sufficient apology for 
the appearance of tlie present memoirs. It is unneoes- 
sary for us to write a panegyric on the character of the 
Dutchess of SL Lcu; her encomium will be best exhibited 
in the history of h^r life ; she was exposed to the world^s 
gaze, by the surpassing brilliancy of her fiLtherUn-law's 
actions, but the reflected glare only served to display her 
amiable virtues. These, and the fame she has acquired, 
are intrinsically her own ; she owes nothing to Napoleon, 
boyend that fortune whioh oowerted the delight of prU 
vate life into the ornament of ar throne. 

From internal evidence we are led to conclude that 
the author of the present work is the Count do la Garde, 
whose visit to the Dutchess of St. Leu is described in the 
nineteenth chapter. Before that introduction, he had 
composed a number of metrical ballads of the kind styled 
in French, Romtmceo^ several of which had previously 
attracted the attention of Hortense, and were set to music 
by herself! One or two highly flattering letters addressed 
by her to the count arc inserted either in the body of the 
work or in the notes ; we nmy safely pronounce him at 
least a correspondent d the dutchess, enjoying in some 
degree her confidence, and it may be that the present 
work possesses still higher claims to the reader's interest 
and to complete authenticity, from the sulQect of it 
having supplied part of the materials hersel£ 

The spirit of M. de la Garde's poetry is transferred to 
liis memoirs of an accomplished and unfortunate queen. 
It exhibits itself in romantic sentiments and flights of 
fancy, which, howev^ appropriate in their native tongue, 
may appear unduly elevated in their English dress. The 
translator must therefore disclaim all accountability fi>r 
occasional loftiness of style, wbicb it was impossible to 
soflen, without destrojring the character of the work. 

The expensive European edition, contains the engrav- 
ings, ballads, and music (romances), composed by Hor- 
tense, with a Kkeness of her, as seated aft the harp ; we 
regret that fbr obvious reasons we are eompelled to omit 
these evidences of her talents. A number of illustrative 
notes have been added to this edition in the course of 
translation, consisting chiefly of such extracts from the 
various cotemporary memoirs as appeared necessaiy fbr 
explanation, or interesting as additional details. We 
may sa&ly anticipate that the present work will be eon- 
sidered a valuable addition to the stock of authentic 
French biography with which the American pnblie are 
already supplied. 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

The French Revolution is the most wonderfhl, and 
ev«n now, the most influential event of modem dxjs, 
Begmi by popular masses, it vtfas extended and at leufftli 
terminated by one who centred in himself all its gemus, 
and giant-hlce energy. This was Napoleon, whme re- 
nown rises &r above all cotemporary glorr, and wbose 
name will ha, heiteaAer, the proudest in aHnistory. | 



itself to all his intimate connections, and more especially 
to his family. That of Napoleon has been a fertile sub- 
ject fi>r those jHivate memoirs, which will one day figure 
in history as its important materials. Some of them have 
added personal reputation to the celebrity of their house; 
while others, devoted by their sex or cbaracter to mart 
tranquil pursuits, have become fhmous fi>r mental endow- 
ments and fbr a high degree of sensibility and greatness 
of soul. The former have commanded unboun&d admi- 
ration, but the memory of the latter has its foundation in 
universal affection. Such were Josephine and the queen 
of HoUand. The empress has alrea<fy been the theme of 
many writers : the memoirs of her daughter, which wo 
now submit to the public, will show that she was equall/ 
worthy of love and esteem. 

Whence arises the secret satisfaction we all derive 
from tho narrative ef sudden elevation and unforeseen 
reverses? Can it be selfishness, which, by nnperoeived 
links in tlie human mind, gratifies us bv exhibiting the 
chance of humiliaition as a counterpoise ror the accidental 
splendour of a crown 7 Let us rather believe that every 
feeling and dbpassionate man delights in the view of 
happiness^ eommiseratesthc unfortunate, and, alike a 
stranger to envv and unibding joy, unites the pleasures 
of the mind and <^ the heart to the- advantages of worldly 
pronenty. 

J^graphies of fixnales are always attractive. We 
hope to traoe the workings of their heartsi which so 
man^ fanc^^they can read, and which so fow nif.Hj ap- 
preciatc. To treat woman as all goodness, is not to 
know her weU; to believe her all evil, is not to know her 
at all. Even females are not always fortunate in setf 
judp^ment ; for it b a part of human nature, ever to re- 
mam in ignorance of self in spite of the most constant 
study. 

But if the memoirs of every woman excite eager at- 
tention, how much more intrrest should vre foci in the 
history of one, who, seated upon a throne not hers by 
birthright, proved herself worthy of ekvaiion by tint 
winning affiibility which renders power pardonable with- 
out encouraging disrespecL Wlien, however, the same 
princess, afW being ra»cd to splendour, is again precipi- 
tated into obscurity, fi'om a mere object of popular won- 
dor,%he becomes a fit theme for the meditations of the 
philosopher ; be contemplates her strug^^g with adver- 
sity, and can estimate her dignity on the throne, from 
her constancy in misfortune. 

When a princess is gifrcd with all those shining qoaii-^ 
ties, which, in adorning merit, enibcUisk the fiusest pStn 
of nature, a descent fh>ra sovereignty only nanosrs her 
powers of usefiilness. Removed fircnn tin iBtoxieating 
incense of courts, she has still the balm of memory, tl^ 
pleasures of reflection and the delight of conferring hn^ 
pines^'-a delight not less lively bccauEe its sphere is 
more confined. A woman like Hortense' reigns without 
royalty $ she wears her splendour as the ruby its puru^ew 
The empire that remains may well compensate a dia- 
dem's loss, for it is the )>owor a woman most covets— 
bettor knowtt^ better loved. 



CHAPTER L 

Hortense Fanny de Beauhamais was bam at Paris on 
the 10th of April, 1783, at a period when the French no- 
bility was still resplendent with that prosperity whloh 
was the reward of servioc done to the state, in arms or 
magistracy. Paris had not yet learned to gaze enviously 
upsn this elevated dass, then as pre-eminent by the elfr> 
ganee of its manners, as by the enjoyment of |irivilegos 
to which it attached Tittle importance. Every young 
girl of family could then, not perhaps aspire spoily t^ 
the throne, but at least flatter herself with the belief of 
risiiig to it without difficulty. Madame de Malntenon 
had Siown that royal blood yrnm not essential to the easy 
exercise of royal- power. 

The history of childhood m nether the story of the &^ 
mily than of tho infa^ Hortense gave promise of wit» 
grace and amiability, bat tiw fimd anticipations of ma- 
ternal partiality were not realised until after a series of 
d is t r es sin g cafendties, of whidi some account saay not 
be inappropriate. 

Her nther, the VieosBte de Beauhamais, was a younger 
son of a noble and wealthy fomily of Martinique. He en* 
tered the army at an early a^ and obtained distinction 
in several afiairs as a major m the fbrces under Rooham- 
beau, then figfatnig for me cause of American freedom. 
Upon his return to Franco, without disgracing the creed 
of Hbcrty by any unworthy action, he adhered to tho 
pancipk» he had defended, which perhaps had been pre* 
maturaly developed by ,hb American associations. Ho 
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and became a zealous advocate of the reform 6f abuses, 
and of a ^ell regulated liberty. 

Rather a philopher than a courtier, Beauhamais haiied 
with joy the dawn of that liberty in France, which he 
had seen resplendent in America, iu 1789, he was de. 
poted to the states general by the noblesse of Blois, and 
was one of the first of his order wbK) voted with the 
third estate. In the memorable nocturnal sitting of the 4th 
of August, he moved and carried the abolition 01' privileges, 
oqnal penalties fi>r all classes of citiaens, and universal 
eligibility to office. ASker haying been secretary of the con- 
stituent assembly, he was appointed on the dilferent mib- 
taiy committees, tirom whicli he made several remarkable 
rgpctfts, on the organisation of the National Guard ; the 
maintenance of dutcipline in the army, and the means of 
protecting the country from military usurpation. One 
of his most constant and active opponents was his brother, 
the Marquis de Beauharnus, who was also a member of 
the assembly, but belonged to the Cot6 dnni>, 

It is related by Mercier, in his Picture of Paris, that 
the vicomte took a prominent part in the preparations for 
the festival of the federation, celebrated in the Champ de 
Mars, on the 14th of July, 1790. He figured in the pro- 
cession, harnessed to the same ear with the Abb6 Sieyet. 

Sincerely devoted to the true interests of his country, 
he warned the nobles that the time had come, when they 
must declare themselves ; that as yet, nothing was done 
fbr'tbe people, who had many just causes of complaint, 
and thc^ prudence alone could now avert bloodshed and 
save Louis XVI. 

Beauhamais was president of the national assembly at 
the time of the king:'s flight, on the 21st June, 1791. He 
displayed the true firmness of antiquity in announcing 
to the deputies this disastrous intelligence. "Gently 
men,** said he, on taking the chair, ** the king set out 
last night : let us proceed to the order of the day.** His 
dignity and presence of mind extorted admiration even 
firom his enemies, and procured his re'eleolion to the 
presidency on the ensuing 31 st of July. At the close of 
the session, he joined the army of the north, witli the 
rank of adjutant generaL His behaviour at the rout of 
Mens, April 29th, 1792, was highly conwiended by Biron, 
then general in chief; and in the beginning of August, 
the command of the camp at Soissons was entrustei to 
hhn by General Custine. Afler the memorable 10th of 
August, the army commissioners of the legblative as- 
sembly distingULjhed him as one of the generals who still 
oootinued in the service — faithful to meir honour and 
their country. Two months. afterwards he addressed a 
proclamation to the armj of the Rhine, and in Decern- 
ber his conduct was ogam made the theme^ of praise by 
Custine, and Sacbe the minister of war. 

On the 29th of May, 1793, he was prookdmed eom- 
mander in chief, of the army of the Rhine, and shortly 
afterwards he dedined the ministry of war. Hie nobles 
were at this period wholly excluded firom military em- 
plo3nnent, and Beauhamais, with a feeling of honouraUa 
pride, placed his resignation in the hands of the deputies 
of the convention. This they at first refused, but it was 
finally ^accepted on the 21st of August, with the usual 
order to retire to the distance of twenty leagues firom the 
capital. Leaving Geneml Landrenlont in command of 
the army, be to*>K up his residence at the estate of Beau- 
hamais, near La Fertd Irabaut, (Loir et Cher,) which 
had been erected into a marquisate for his fiither. He 
had previously been the subject of several denunciations, 
which wore answered in his " Observations on the Pro- 
scription of the Nobles,** and had now scarcely reached 
his new abode before fVesh aecusations assailed him, to 
which he replied with the dignity of conscious innocence. 
All viftB in vain; he was arreted and imprisAied in Paris. 

Hie eourt, as if impelled by an irresistible fatality, had 
afforded to republican insurrection the pretext of warlike 
invasion and fi>reign alliance. The Marquis de Beauhar- 
nais, brother of the vicomte, was one of those imprudent 
adherents of monarchy, who» by their blind devotion to 
their party, mainly contributed to ^e overflow of a tor- 
rent which no barrier could withstand. Wherever a 
government is exposed to sudden change* and the in- 
terests of relationship are mingled with political passions, 
it commonly happens that members of the same fiunily 
espouse opposite parties. Thus in Scotland, during tfaio 
last century, nothm^^was more firequent than to see one 
nobleman a sealous Jacobite, while his son or brother re- 
mained a faithful adherent of the house of Brunswick. 
In every event of the contest, the fimiily possessions were 
secured ; far natural feeline afforded an excellent pretext 
for the protection or pardon of the defeated* But the 
politieal oj^fiosition of the two Beauhamais was the result 
of no sc^h calculation. Each was firmly eonvinced of 
the reotitade of hu principles^ and each underwent tl|e 



severest punishment of consistenc} — the ingratitude of 
his party. The vicomte, afler having shone with dis. 
tinction in the constituent assembly, and commanded 
with honour the armies of the republic, perished on the 
scaffold on the 23d of July, in the thirty-tburth year ol 
his ligc; bequeatliing to his children a rich heritage of 
glory, worthy of the proud motto of their house—** Berve 
NO FURTHER.** iu 1615 it was only by the heroic devo- 
tion of Madame Lavallette, tliat her husband, the son.in- 
la\V of the marquis, was rescued trom a similar fete. 

The Vicomte de Beauhamais married in Martinique 
Josephine Rose lecher de la Pagerie ; a Creole lady of 
distinguislied birth. Previous to ber marriage, her atten- 
ticm was one day attracted by a group of slaves, collected 
around an old negro sybil, who was telling their fortunes. 
Josephine stopped ; and the hng no sooner perceived her 
new auditor, than, uttering a loud shriek, she seized her 
hand in the utmost agitation. ** You must certainly dis. 
cover something very striking in my appearance,*' said 
Josephine : ** Weil — shall my fortune be good or evil /** 
** Botli !** ** 1 must confess, iny good woman, that your 
predictions arc quite vague enough to run no risk of^n- 
tradiction.** The old woman raised her eyes witli a sin- 
gular expression. **Comc, come,** pursued Josephine, 
whose curiosity now began to be excited, ** let me know 
what is to be read in the 8tory of the future!** ** In the 
future — ah! you will not believe me if I tell.*' **0h, yes! 
1 promise you full credence, my good mother; tell me 
what I have to hope or fear.** ** If you insist on it — lis- 
ten! You will soon marry — ^your union will be unhaj^y — 
you will be letl a widow. Then you will become queen 
of France; you will have mighty armies at your feet; but 
you will die in a revolution.^ On finishing this extraor- 
dinary prediction the old woman retreated with as much 
activity as her age permitted. \ 

Josephine prohibited her slayes firom rallying the sybil 
on her ** ridiculous prophecy.** She made use of the ap- 
parent absurdity of the promise to prove to the young 
negresses her ^Under belief in its fulfilment, and it was 
treated merely as a subject for femil^ merriment In 
fact, there was little reason to imagme that a young 
West Indian girl could by any revolution be seated on 
the first throne in the world. Life and death in her na- 
tive island, seemed the unchailgeable destiny of Made- 
moiselle Tascher. She became the wife of the Vicomte 
de Beauhamais, and in 1780, gave birth to a son afVer- 
terwards Prince Eugene, viceroy of Italy. He was three 
years older than his sister Hortenee. 

The cause of American emancipation was too popular 
in France, not to ensure an enthusiastic reception to the 
returning ofiicers who had aided it with their courage. 
To this recommendation, Beauhamais added a prepos- 
sessing exterior, agreeable accomplishments, and polished 
manners. The society of one so eminently qualified to 
shine was every where courted; and with the natural 
fecility of youth, he gave himself up unreservedly to the 
.seductions of the great world. Josephine, thus deserted 
by the man of her choice, resolved to seek consolation in 
the place of her birth, and commiseration in the sympathy 
of her family. She sailed for Martini(^ue in 1787. 

Eugene remained with his fether : his sister, then only 
three years old, accompanied her mother across the seas. 
The vessel in which Madame Beauhamais had embark- 
ed, encountered a violent storm, and Hortense thus com- 
menced a severe apprenticeship to the dangers and mis- 
fertunes which aflerwards so nearly balanced the glory 
of her brilliant career. In the oonvuision of the elements, 
she might then have seen a fit emblem of that tempest of 
human passion of which her future destiny had marked 
her for the sport 



CHAPTER II. 

It is beneath, the buming sky of .the Antilles that the 
influence of the vertical sun is most strikingly felt, ren- 
dering the imagination more ardent, and communicating 
to the frame the captivating languor so characteristic of 
the credos. Hfuiense experienced its full efBads. Her 
infimcy resembled that of the interesting Virginia, so 
well described by St. Pierre in the episode to the Etudes 
de la Nature, a work which, for perfection 6f detail and 
Splendour of colouring, seems to defy imitation. Hor- 
tense, compassionate and tender hearted as Virginia 
herself, was deeply shocked by the miseries of slavery, 
which, in her childish charity, she strove to alleviate. 
Like her also, the constant object of maternal solicitude, 
^e imbibed firom the cares, the endearments and the ex- 
ample of Josephine, the witching grace and captivating 
senaibili^, ¥^ch aflerwards won every heart and rivet- 
ted unwavering affeetion. Thus she,' who was one day 
to rule over subjects, was first the imstress of slaves; but 



Hortense was ever humane and compassionate, tW)i 
accustomed fVom her infancy to dominion. It is ouW 
when the hand 6f woman tempers the rigour of powj 
when her voice softens tiie evils of misgovci-nment, Uai 
the unfortunate forget the burtlien of their chains, ud 
contented with the lUufi'on of liberty, sigh' no kmgw for 
its lost reality. 

The efiects of the French revolution in the colcties 
were proportioned to the violent passions of the inhifcii. 
ants c^ sultry regions, and the deep hatred excited in tk 
minds of the shives by the granny of their nwjtm. 
The tremendous explosion of St Domingo rercrberatni 
through the Antilles. The existence of Hortense and her 
mother was frequently menaced by conflagration andtb 
sword; for the blacks persecuted an entire race, andi»t 
individuals. Humanity, mildness, and benevdlenoe vm 
already associated with the name of Josephine, intpirin| 
every where afibction and respect 'llic simpje BMHm. 
ciation, *^ I am Madame de Be«uhamais--this is my 
daughter,** was sufiScicut to disarm the violence of the 
asBossins, and she was fortunately enabled to reach a tea. 
port and embark for France. Evils of still greater ma^ 
tude awaited her return, and made a deep impresnooa 
the mind of Hortense. She soon learned that there k 
but a single step from power to servitude, fitim bapp. 
ness to misfortune. Tliis first lesson of adversitj vh 
not'^ven in vain ; and, notwith^bmding its sereritj, it 
was neither the hist nor the least painful she was'd» 
tined to endure. 

'Hie ardent attachment of the vicomte to the principfcs 
of the revolution had never cooled for an instant, kt i 
new and more determined faction had overthrown all ^ 
rivals, and was now in full ppssession of power. Beso- 
harnais was imprisoned; for the advocates of moderalim 
and the partisans of ancient privileges were cquallj ob- 
noxious to gloomy fanaticism. His wife, losing i! 
remembrance of former wrongs, was only sensiUeofb 
misfortunes. To love and believe, to sufl^ and fbrfiie- 
such is female life. She used every exertum to relicR 
his situation. Inconstancy had wounded her feelin|i, 
but she had never ceased to love her husband ; and kr 
truth was displayed, when, wiUiout advantage to bia. 
it could only involve her in his fkte, Beauhamais n 
much moved by this generous conduct, and m serenl 
affecting letters, written when no hope remained of es- 
caping the 8cafi^[>ld, be warmly coniroended his childra 
to her care. 

Josephine, beooming in her ttkm an object of sv- 
picion, was also confined. Up to this time she hi 
scarcely bestowed a thought upon the fortune^elkr of 
Martinique; but now, by a eommon incoosiitcnc; ef 
human nature, the predietion recurred to her reoKS- 
branoe amid the gloom of a prison. Her mind becast 
accustomed to dwdl upon its promises, and she esdeJ 
by a firm belief in its easy accomplishment 

One morning the jailor entered the. cell, which she oc- 
cupied in common with the Dutchess of Aigoillon,(iA£f- 
wards Madame Louis de Girardin,) and two other hdies, 
and announced abruptly, that he came to remove het 
bed, which was wanted for another pHsooer. '^(^ 
course,** said Madame D*Aiguil}Qn« with vivaoi^, "Mv 
dame de Beanhamai» is to be provided with a betterr 
The keeper answered savagely, **- There will be iittk 
need of ^Mit, as she is to go at once to the Gondcf;^ 
and thence to the guillotine.** This cruel waminf drev 
loud shrieks firom her companions in misfortuoe, bat 
Joeephine attempted the task of conaolatioo. At leaglk 
she begged them earnestly to calm all their &an,asiie 
was assured, not only of present safety, but of liviof tod 
reigning the queen of France. ** It is a pi^ that jm 
don*t appoint your attendants,** cried Madam D'i^ 
Ion, angrily. ** Ah! that is very true — I had fargAsk 
Well, my dear, you shall be one of my ladies of hoDMr: 
come— you have my promise.** At these words heroofr 
panions burst into tears; for they could acoount ftr tb 
ill timed pleasantry only by supposfaig that the had b< 
her senses. 

Madame D^AiguiUon was much overcome. Joeeykae 
led her towards a window, which she threw opento^ 
her air. A woman of ordinary appearance was sotice^ 
below, who seemed to be mining some extraordiBiT 
signals. She shook her dress (roSt) violently, a gotoR 
which at first was iivdzplicaldo. At length Joif*"* 
cried out ^ Robe,** the woman nodded, and imiiMiiatei^ 
seizing a pebble (pierrt) recommenced her gestares. Jo- 
sephine again cried ^ Pierre,** and the woman, tfjpua^ 
much gratified, again expressed assent Then phdnf 
her gown and the pebble together, she represented ^ 
motkm of cutting a throat, dancing ai^ dan>of bs 
hands at the same timci with ^freat g^ee. It wm ^ 
Impossible to describe the joy with which the cq^ 
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▼ent4ired to hope that the death of Hobetpierre was thus 
announcisd to them* 

While they were still divided between hope and fear, 
a disturbance in the gaXisTy attracted their attention, and 
they presently distinc^hed the rough yoioe of their 
turnkey, who was kicking his dog and crying oat, ** Get 
along, you damned Robespierre!" This energetic expres- 
sion assured our ladies that there was little to apprehend, 
and that France was saved* In fact, a short tune after- 
wards, their companions in misfortune burst into the 
cell to communicate the tidings of the great events of the 
9th Thermidor. ** Well,** said Josephine, as her bed was 
returned, **yott,see I am not destined to be guillotined. 
I shall certainly be queen of France.** 

We mi^ pardon the youthful Hortense for anticipating 
the future completion of a prophecy, which she thus saw 
partially accomplished, in the preservation of her mother 
when destruction had appeared inevitaUe. The superior 
intelligence of Josephine could not have placed its firm 
reliance on suc^ a fallacy ; though reason and imagina- 
tion have but slender connection m the mind of a Creole. 
Perhaps she may have entertained hope of its fulfilment, 
at the very time that she treated the prediction with the 
greatest ridicule. It is in this w^ that we may explain 
an intimacy (which was, however, much exaggerated) 
with a fortune-teller, who ai least has evinced a constant 
and grateful remembrance of the favours received. 

But what was the impression made upon the mind of 
Hortense by the promise of so brilliant a future? More 
than once she made it the foundation of those pleasing 
dreams, which are courted with equal eagerness by 
childhood, the flower of lift, and age itself Happier 
doubtless would she have been, had destiny reserved for 
her a fortune less brilliant or less unequal ; and if she 
had felt in the morning of her years all the truth of the 
wise motto she afterwards adopted — ** Little known, little 
troubled,** {pen eonnue^peu troubUe,)* 

After her liberation, Josephine became e^eniely inti- 
mate with Madame 'l'al]ten,t at whose house she met 
Barras. To the patronage of the latter, who became 
shortly afterwards the head of the directory, she was in- 
debted for the restoration of a part of her fortune. 

During the imprisonment of Hortense*9 parents, one 
of Josephine's friends, the Princess of HohenzoUern, was 
struck with compassion for the destitute condition of the 
two young Beauharnais. As her residence in Paris was 
rendered dangerous by proscription, she proposed to carry 
them with her, into Grermany. This design was found 
impracticable : the princess set out alone, and the unfor- 
tunate children remained in Paris, with no other protee^ 
tibo than that of an old nurse, l^he cares of education 
could be little attended to, when even the means of ex- 
istence were of difficnlt attainment The labours of the 
nurse were soon found insufficient for the maintenance 
of three persons ; but Hortense, though still very young, 
evinced that energy of character, which, in after lirc, 
was so useful in enabling her to support adversity. Both 
she and her brother determined to labour for their com- 
mon livelihood : Eugene hired himself to a joiner, and 
Hortense went to a raantuamaker*s. Her patience under 
every privtition, showecl how deeply rooted wore those 



, * ** On renchlag homo, I found yoor sew ramane: I think it 
very prt^uy; ami nlthougli aecuunmcdlo agreeable Iblngs from yoa, 
I nm not the lewiirucfc witli your facility in compcaing good verges 
Wboevtrr lold yuu my niotin, haschanged it a little. ' Lets known. 
1*9* tfoubled,* hi the one I choae long ago, because it Isao well suited 
to a woronn. In prosperous days, my flrieuds us^ to add, ' More 
known, more loved;' (hey knew my only ambition, and wittbed to 
makt* me think that I really potwessed whatlmost desired. Perhaps 
tbey think no more ab<iui h now, so that my first motto is, aAeraR, 
Itae only one that befits me. 

** So, vou have been exhibiting my letters! Were we better ac- 
qnaintfcd, we should c»r'ainiy fail out, but you ought to be excusH 
tor this fkiult, as you had mistaken my motto. I had seriouifly re- 
solved not to write yoo another line: I neither choose to be praised 
fr»r what I wriic, nor to be read by those to whom I have neyei 
written. My mind chanced in the course of the excursion, for they 
loU me that all the world had not dealt kindly by you. atid t do not 
dioom to resembia all tlie world : on the contrary, the ill will of 
others only increases my interest in your behalf. I shall begin a 
collection of niounes Ibr new ramtnce*, without the leant fear of 
Imposing tm your good nature: I see you l}ave agreat deal. Hnd I 
ani pleased to tell you how much yoo have obliged me."— JL«te«r 
from H'irUn**. 

1 Mademoiselle Tabarus, the daughter of a Spanlrti banker, and 
one of ilie moft beautiful women of hrr day, married Taliien to 
Jjave her Aith«*r*i< life fVom the condemuAtion of a revolutionary tri- 
bunal. On the 8th Fructidor, several deputies, included in the 
proscnption list of Robespierre, agreeii to attack him in tlm con- 
vention. Tallien, at whose bouse they had aaaembled, seeing them 
>alter in their resolution, addressed them thus: * Cowards ! since 
you lieaitate lo deliver Pnmoe IVom a roonater, I am determined 
that y«iu shall never live to witness the destruction of vour country. 
I go this instant to denounce your treason.* The deputies were 
electrified : resolution was restored, and Prance was saved. The 
next day, Robemirrre, condemned as toon as accused, perished by 
the guillotine. Madame TaJUea is now married lo Ui» Prince of 
Cbimay. 



principles of perseverance and temgnation, which had 
been so sedulously and sucoessfiilly inculcated by her 
excellent mother. 

The liberation of Josephine was the means of restoring 
her daughter to comibrt and to her studin. She was 
placed at a boarding school at fSt* Grermain ; which, though 
but reoently opened, had already acquired a well desenred 
reputation. The sense, talent, and purity of principle of 
Madame Campan, the head of the establishment, were 
sufficient to ensure its complete success.* 

CHAPTER III. 

The oon^cuous services rendered by Madame Cam- 
pan» under the empire, in the field of education, have creat- 
ed for her the most solid claims to public esteem. She 
possessed every requisite for forming the mind, the heart, 
and the manners of youth. On the last, she could bestow 
the polished urbanity of the old court, where her superior 
talents and knowledge had obtained honotuable notice. 
At the age of fifteen, she had been appointed reader to the 
daughter of Louis XV ; and Marie Antoinette shortly after- 
wards attached her more immediately to her own person, 
by promoting a marriage with her (wivate secretary. 
Ruined like so many otl^s, by the revolution, she deter- 
mined, after the 9th Thermioor, to turn her talents to 
accoimt hy opening a boarding school. In a short time, 
the reputation of St Grermain rivalled the andent renown 
of the establishment of St. Cyr, foimdod by Madame de 
Maintcnon. Every distinguished personage of the day 
was sure to have a relative tmder the care of Madame 
Campan, and some of her scholars afterwards rose to roy- 
alty. Even the amusements of St. Germain yielded m 
nothing to those of St Cyr ; ibr though the former could 
boast no Racine as its religious laureate, yet the yotmg 
and ffilled pupils alternate^ perforn^ his Esther and 
Athalie — the great master-pieces of Uic French drama. 
If they were not honoured by the presence of Lotiis le 
Grand, their audience was composed of that crowd of 
young soldiers who already save luatie to the arms of 
France, and their judge was ne whose name was but 
another name for victory, and whose exertions promised 
the restoration of its Repressed arts to his suffering CMun- 
try. 

Among the companions of Hortense at Madame Cam- 
pan*s, were her cousin Stephanie, afterwards Grand 
D«tchess of Baden — Caroline Bonaparte, the future Queen 
of Naples, imd sever&l otliers, both relatives and connec- 
tions by her mother*s second marriage. But in forming 
one of^^ those friendships of childhood, which become 
almost a part of our nature imd seldom end but with life, 
Hortense was guided neither by the ties of blood, nor the 
pride of rank. The person to whom she became most 
attached was not a delation, nor was she destined to roy- 
alty. A niece of Madame Campan — ^Ad^le Augui^, after- 
wards Madame de Broo — became her constant and faith- 
fill attendant She followed Hortense on her departure 
from St Germain, and remained with her untU their 
friendship was severed by death. 

Notwithstanding the apparent equality of all the board- 
ers, it was almost impossible to prevent the relatives of 
him who ruled France and dictated to Europe, from be- 
ing spoiled by their companions and their mistress. At 
the same time, the care bestowed by Madame Campan 
on the education of Hortense, was fiir fi'om being lost 
This sagacious instructress delighted to rq>eat that 
** talents were the wealth of the rich and the ornament of 
the poor." Her pupil — besides acquiring the general 
branches of education — excelled in all the agreeable ac 
complishments, and the success of her debut ih society, 
fully jtistified the truth of the &vourite maxim. The fol- 
lowing valuable letter shows how completely Josephine 
had retained in the midst of grandeur,hcr native modesty, 
simplicity and justness of principle. 

To Madame de 'Campan — St. GermaitL 

** In returning you my niece, my dear Madame Cam- 
pan, I send yon both thanks and reproof^thanks,for the 
brilliant education you have ^ven her, and reproof fbr the 
faults which your acutencse must have noticed, but which 
your iiHhilgence has passed over. She is good tempered, 
but cold ; well informed, but disdainfld ; lively, but defi- 
cient in judfifment She pleases no body and it gives her 
no pain. She fiincies the renown of her tmcle and the 
gallantry of her &ther are every thing. Teach her; but 
teach her plainly, without mincing, Oiat in reality they 



are nothing. We Mve in an age, when every one is the 
child of his own deeds; and if they who fiU ihe highevt 
ranks of public service enjoy, any superior advantage or 
privilege^it is. the (Opportunity of being more.uscfiil and 
more beloved. It is thus aioiie that good frrtnne beeomee 
pardonable in the eyas of the envious. This is what I 
would have you to repeat to her .constantly. I wish her 
to treat all her companions as her equals: many of them 
are better, or at least quite as deserving as she is herself^ 
and . their only inferiority Is in not having had relations 
equally skilful or equally fortimate.'* 

JoSSraiNK BoNaPARTB. 

But the new signature of the mother of Hortrase re. 
minds us that we nave somewhat anticipated event»*-lrt 
us restune our narrative. 



* After the battle of Auaterlitz, Madame Pamp-in was appointed 
by Napoleon to superintend the school at Ecouen, where alie re- 
mained until its suppression at the restoration of the Bourbons. 
She then retired to Names, where she dltd on the 16th of March, 
1839. In hor last uioments, she displayed the caltnncas of a sago 
and the piotis hspe of a iinccre Christian, 



CHAPTER IV. 

We have already mentioned Banras and Tallien as 
friends of Madame de Beauhamais. Bonaparte, then a 
general officer, also belonged to their circle, and his feel- 
mgs were excited towards Josephine by the following 
occurrence. A general disaiming of the people was one 
of the' chief precautionary measures of pohoe, nndertaken 
after the insurrection of Vendemiaire, and entrusted lo 
him for execution, in his capacity of commander in chief 
of the army of the interior. One day his aid.de-cam|H 
Lemarrois, introduced a boy of ftmrteeD, who earnestly 
bogged the retiurn of a sword seised by the police : it had 
been the weapon of his fiitfaer, onoein the chief command 
of the forces of the republiof and it seemed an act of in- 
gratitude thus to deprive a son of the last relic of an tuw 
fortunate and respe^ed parent I'he sword was returned, 
and on seeing it, the boy burst into tears. The finnness, 
enthusiasm, gnbeefiil manners« and filial afiection of the 
young Ehigene, for it was he, excited a lively interest in 
Bonaparte, and induced him to mention the occurrence to 
Barras, at on evening party. Madame Beauhamais ap- 
peared shortly afterwards, and Bonaparte oongratolated 
her qn possessing so interesting a son. Before the eikl 
of the evening, ho became oonvinoed that Josephine was 
worthy of being the mother ofEugene : the intimacy thus 
begun, gave rise to a mutual ottanxiaent, which increased 
every day, and soon terminated in marriage. This was 
in 1796. Bonaparte sei out for Us memorable campaign of 
Italy, and subsequently embarked for Egypt After the 
latter expedition the vimole fkmily was reimited, for Hor- 
tense« then about seventeen, fireqtiently left her boarding 
school to pay long visits to Paris. 

Qn his arrival at ihe capital, Bonaparte resimied the 
same laboriotis and secluded manner of iifo which he had 
led OB returning firom Rastadt— appearing but little in 
public ; always occupying a latticed box at the theatre ; 
freqoentinr none but literary society, and never dining 
with the directory except in private. Ife fotmd it, in. 
deed, impossihle to decline the public diimer given to him 
by the legislative coimcils in the Temple of Victory, (St 
Sulpice ;) but he only remained an hour, and qulttod the 
entertainment in company with Moreau. This retire- 
ment, which appeared a necessary relaxation from his 
labours in the service of the state, was universally res- 
pectedt The resumption of habits which had ever dis- 
tinguished important epochs in his career, was attributed 
by many to deepdesigns fbr restoring the dignity of the 
nation^ and for alleviating the public distress. 

The Oonspirades against the directory had now be- 
come imiversal. On all side«, Bonaparte was entreated 
to place himself at the head, not of a rebellion, but of a 
revolution. He was even made the confidant of the va^ 
rious schemes imd designs which divided the members of 
the government, for there were plots among the directors 
themselves. The position of the different &etions may 
be thus described. Augereau and Bemadotte, represents 
ing the radicals of the Man^e^ offered to place him at tho 
head of the republic Others again, proposed the over- 
throw both of the directory and the manage. Among 
these was Fouch^, who had broken with tl^ latter; and 
who, though a member of the ministry, had eommenced 
the same game which he afterwards continued to |day 
with aU the successive governments. Bonaparte was 
also exposed to the flatteries of another minister, who, if 
his conduct has partaken too much of the rapid versatili^ 
of the events, in which for forty years he has taken su^ 
active par^ at least offers some atonement by all the 
personal superiority that genius and profound knowledge 
can bestow on a statesman. Such has been the ascen- 
dancy of his distinguished merit, that every new dynasty 
has paid to it the tribute of official employment. Influen- 
cing the diplomacy of Europe for many years ; moving 
all the wires at pleasure ; directing in secret every spring, 
I he thus became indispensable to the ambitious ; who, after 
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Miang the supreme power, avafled Ihettbelves ef hb ez^ 
-pcrieaoe to xetahi their «)eyition. 

Among the direetors tbemeelvet, ducord was at its 
hnght; and they intrigued separatelj with Booaparte for 
the deatnietion of their yoint power. Sl^yes, with many 
members oftiie cooncU of adcientai solicited him to head 
the moderate ptf^, w^o were to establish a eonstitation 
which he had prepared in secret Roger Dacos wair tho 
mere sfaadoW of Sidyes, and hu oonstant concmrrcoco 
wtUi his eoUeajrae ought be taken for granted. Barras> 
Moolins and Gohier, were all desirous that Bonaparte 
shcmld vesaioe the command of tho arm^ of Italy : the 
irst, in order to withdraw him from politics; the others^ 
merehr to^employ him as the mihtary en^deof their pow- 
er. They were not aware that the times of the 18th 
Fructidor had gone b^« iThcse plots were generally 
known : tho most formidable was still a secret 

Bonaparte^s counsellors in the pi^esent critical position 
of Ms affairs,- were all men of telents and experience, 
suck as Cambaeeros, Rosderer, R^al, and Regnauh de 
8t Jean d'Angely. Sidyes, a PrOTdngal and an old ac- 
quaintance of the ambi^ooB general, was the only direo- 
tor who possessed any share of his oonfidence, and in 
fact, was the only one who deserved it As for Barras 
and Hloulins, be had long known how to appreciate 
them« 

On the eiglith of Brmnaire, Bon:^>arte dined with 
Barras^'-who ooomianicated to bim in pretended oonfi- 
dence, his detevminntion to retire from the head of 
afiairs. Tho dncf director earpkiiied the necessity of 
adopting another form of government ibr' France, and of 
selecting Gieneral H^ouyilie as the only proper presi- 
dent of the republic^ As ibc' Bonaparte, he proposed to 
place him at the iicaid of a French army, wim which he 
sboiiid oonqoer thft oU Cisalpine common weakh, and re- 
tain its sovereignty for his own private profit • It wa^ 
dear that the name of Uedouville was a mere cover for 
that of Barras himseM^ and Bonaparte, by a single 
glance, gave him to understand that &e design was per- 
motly comprehended. On qnittang the dkeetor, the 
general sought out SMyes, to whom his <»wn plan of re- 
▼oltitioQ was exhibtled. lliey were soon agreed,' and 
the executioQ of their pfoieotwaa arranged fiv some pe- 
nod between the 15th and 30th of Bramaire. 

The news of this conference with his eoUeagae soon 
reached Barras, and it produced a visit to fenajparte 
-earty nestt morning, in which the confidstoee of the 
preceding day was renewed, and the blame of the weak^ 
ness of his plans laid on the impotence of the govem- 
meiit He conduded by declaring that he threw him- 
self on the mercy of the only man who could save his 
country. Bonaparte was much less open in his explana- 
tions : he disdaimed all rifht to thb tkle^ and alleged 
that the restoration of his health and the tranquillity of 
repose, wero all that be desired. It was about this time 
that St^yes commenced taking lessons in Tiding; a piece 
4)i news which amused the gossips oi Paris, and espe- 
cially Barras, who took great dofight in watching from 
his window the new grmnasties of- his grrave ool&aguo. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Paris, which nad 
eerved in Italy up to the I3th of Vendemiaire— the for- 
ty-eight adjotants of the National Guard, who had been 
appdmted by Bonaparte after that epoch — and General 
Moraud, commandant of the capital, had united in a re- 
quest to be presented toNapdeon and aAerwards review- 
ed. The ceremony was deferred from day to day. At 
length, on the 15th, Bonaparte and l^^yes had a kst de- 
cisive interview : the plan of revdution was definitdy 
settled, and its execution appointed for the 18th. 

Early on the 17th the commanduit of Paris, the re- 
giments of the garrison, and the adjutants of the sec- 
tions, were requested to attend at B<^aparte's residence 
in the Rue Chantereine, at seven in the morning of the 
succeeding day. As this visit hod been long arranged, 
no importance was attached to it The various ofHcers 
on whom any reliance could be placed,- were also invited 
fer the same hour. All of these individuals, firmly im- 
pressed with the popular belief in the immediate Jepar- 
tnre of the genial mr the army of Italy, imaged that 
they were only to receive orders vebtive to this subject. 
Neither Moreau nor Maedonald had directly soKeited any 
partidpation in the arrmngements of the plot, of which 
the existence alone had beoi confided to them ; but they 
had offered to assist its execution, and, with Greneral 
Leibvro, the commandant of the division, were invited 
to the reodecvoos in the Roe Chantereine. All arrived 
at the appointed time : Bemodotte was brought by- Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. At half past dght a messenger appeared 
fix>m the council of ancients, baring a decree passed by 
the influence of Sieyes and his cabal. It was the first 
manifesto of tho rcTolution, and conferred the supreme 



military command on Bonaparte. Immediate use was 
made oif the new power, by intrusting all the the impor- 
tant parts of the capital to his adherents. Thos the di- 
recton, who were ignorant of all these events until 
about ten o'clock, feund themsdvos, in oile moment, 
without power, without protection, and deprived of ol) 
confidence in the couaoili^ the ccnnmander m cfaid, and 
the army. In this emergency, MouHas proposed to 
Barras and Gohier, to hive Bonaparle instantly ar- 
rested and shot; but he changed lus nind when the 
Luxembourg was surrounded by a strong guard. Ho 
tlien, along with Gohier, sent in his resignation, and 
with him was conned in the pataco o{ the government ; 
from Wbich, however, he sacceedcd in maSdng his es- 
cape. Barras obtained a safe conduct, and a detachment 
to escort him to Gros Bds. Thus ended the Directory. 
On the succeeding day, tlie f&mous scene occurred at 
the Orangerie of St. Cloud'; when Bbnaparte, seconded 
by the firmness and presence of mind of his brother 
Luden as well us by the bayonets of his grenadiers, 
succeeded in dissolving the council of five hundred, onJ 
shutting up their place of meeting. 

After the 18th of Brumaire, Bonaparte and his fiunily 
resided at the Taileries. Here the mild grraces of Hot- 
tense appeared to great advantage, contrasted with the 
glittering display of a new court, alive with the stir of 
military glory,- She was courted by the richest and no* 
blest of France,' and had new frdl scope for the indul- 
gcnce of those pleasing antidpations of a fiiture which 
so rarely fiiUs out according to our hopes or our fears. 
But France, under the sway of the first consul, was 
mightier than the France of the old monarchy : who 
might then aspire to the honour of allianco with its so- 
VBwSgn 7 The sad destiny of princesses — the obligation 
of lovin? according to political necessity — ^mtist have 
appeared to Hortense a heavy drawback upon all her 
grandeur.- Girls of seventeen arc not long in feeling! 
that they possess an eye and a heart, and can conceive 
do oth^ motive fer matrimony than affection. Before 
this last revolution, the fertune of her adopted fetlier, 
which, whether in prosperity or evil, ever moved with 
the strides of a giant, had not attained so hig^ an eleva- 
tion as to ^ve Hortense reascm to fear constraint on 
her inclinations. At her time of life, fancy presents 
every thing through a felse medium, which nothing but 
experience can remove : but the motions of reason are 
slow, and she is sometimes too late in destroying the^- 
lusion and displaying the morti^ng reality. 

Before etiquette had changed the drawing room of 
Madame Bonaparte into the brilfiant hall of a sovereign, 
it was the resort of the highest Parisian society : a doss 
which, at this time, presented some curious contrasts of 
character and situation. Around , General Bpnaparte 
were, of course, assembled the men of high military 
rank, and tile chief public ftmctionaries of the directory 
— all more or less decided jacobins, wiith whom it was 
yet necessary to preserve a good understanding. Jose- 
phine, on the other hand, was the centre of a circle 
composed of the courtiers of the old monarchy, who 
more or less openly regretted the ancient order of things. 
Yon might see a returned emigrant, still nominally un- 
der sentence of death, seated next to A member of the 
very convention which had pronounced that sentence : 
while fUrther on, a royalist leader, secretly jealous of 



hei^ aneestors had pkyed so distingUtshcd a pirt,««dber 
iuind was filled with descriptions of those gilla&t,^rttt« 
fill, and pdished nobles, who are only to be feond in the 
atmeepfaere of a court De Fade seemed in some neir 
sure to realise these feneles. The throne had fidkn, 
but he Was still lo3ral. Fiddity in misfertone gave lam 
a mdanchdy interest, and ini^red that kind of cotha. 
siasm, always di^av«d by women towards those wh 
miffer for the sake of principle. His exile gaVe the )m( 
touch of 4lie picture, by ad<&ig the nidlowMg eficeb cf 
absence to the attractions of adverKity and first love. 

Hortense never saw Pauloagain. Even if they hU 
met in after life, there can be no qhe6fion~but that lier 
ripened judgment and correct good sense would hm 
cotifinned the decision of the oons^. We may, however, 
be aHowcd to fimcy that tho remembrance of her lom, 
sQoh as he first appeared to her imagination, sometiiBcs 
reiwrred to her memory; and that this phantom of 
childish romance perhaps disturbed the pomps of ropltj, 
and increased the melancholy monoton>'*^f grandeur. 

CHAPTEE V, 

State policy had broken off one mairriage — state policy 
now artranged another. In UBi6ng their own fbrtonts, 
Napoleon and Josephine seemed to have tacidy agirccd 
to work in concert for the advancement of thdr fiunilies. 
One of the most certaih and expeditious modes of fee- 
warding this design, was to promote as many nnito] 
alliances as could possibly be efit^cted. The consd tool- 
ed upon Louis Benaparte, whom he hod brouglit op, ra- 
ther in the light of a son than a brother : oh htr ?idf, 
Josophmc Was. pajUctdarly anxious to unite hilQ to htr 
daughter, end they were accordingly married in tke 
moa^ of January, 1802. 

Louis Benaparte, Napdcon's third brother, bora at 
Ajaccio, the 2d of September, 1778, entered the array il 
an early age, and ' servbd in the fiimous campQigiu d 
Italy and %yt)t Several of his letters fi^ra the httcr 
country were intercepted and published by the English. 
They are every where filled with the sound phitoaophj 
and love of mankind wliich may be called the basiB k 
his character. The indignant (fistross cxdted m bis 
heart by the crdehies and calamities of warfare, air 
espedally remarkable. He quitted Esypt on the 14tb of 
March, 1779, and returned to France, bearing despatdn 
firom Ms brother to^the directory. 

After Brmnaire, when Napoleon had became first con- 
sul, Louis was apndnted on a diplomatic missioo to St 
Petersbui^ : but the violent death of tJie Emperor Paul 
induced him to stop at Bertin, where he remained nearlj 
a year. On his return to I^aris, he recdved the commaDd 
of the 9di regiment of dragoons, and was shortly nfler- 
wards appointed general of brigade. It was at this p^ 
riod that his union with Hortense took place. 

Had the choice of these parties been unfettered, each 
possessed qndities which might have produced a niati»l 
attachment : but the desire of happiness was exchan^ 
for a submission to necessity, Ond objects present a Terj 
different appearance when regarded firom opposite points 
of view. The character of Louis was the reFcrse of 
that of Hortense. A great moralist has remarked tlat 
this was the best reason for expecting future sympathj ; 
but it fi^uently happens that the same wha^ w\aA 



the renown of the soldier and the power of the dvilian," ^7 properly meeting would accomplish all the objccUxx 



conceded his envy under on afiectation of contempt 
The perfect good breeding of Madame Bonaparte, with 
the grave and impodng carriage of herhusbaind, harmo- 
nised dl these various incongruities. 

Hortense frequently made her appearance in the draw- 
ing room, and according to court gossip, was much 
struck with an individual conspicuous for all the quia, 
iities most admired by very young ladies — a dashing 
reputation, a fine figure, andbdd yet polished man- 
ners, lliis personage was M. de Paulo, a roydist of 
extravagant enthusiasm, who was said to have excHcd 
an insurrection of the peasantry in tho vicinity of Tou- 
louse. His good mien* his cast of character, and espe- 
cially his misfortunes, were found irresistide by Made- 
moiselle Beauhamais, and even Josephine was so fiir led 
away, as toaUow some tdk of marriage! , But the bom* 
bast and vanity of young Paulo were by no means to 
the taste of the first consul, who exiled him forthwith to 
Languedoc 

In the eyca of a girl of seventeen, fauhs of this de- 
scription are seldom unpardonable in an admirer, espe- 
cially when accompanied by striking qualities. If Paulo 
had been loved before for the dangers he had run, he 
became even more interesting when persecuted in the 
cause of love. Hortense had been ddy impressed with 
tales of the glories of the old monarchy, under which 



the mechanic, clash and crush eadi other by an ontiaK* 
ly revdntioUi 

The newly married couple treated their union as the 
work of eompuldon, and their little aq)eritie;*, instead 
of being smoothed by gentle friction, were in constast 
collision. Lo^ had some romance in his dispositiop, 
but it was that kind of romanco-which leads its ponoi- 
or rather to write a book than to enact the hero. Tbe 
CgrUrat Social of Rousseau was the fevourite stodj d 
one, whose ^utv it became to assist in the overthrow of 
his country's liberties, and who was doomed one da^ to 
be a kingt Louis was enthusiastically devoted to skKsa 
of universd peace, and yet fete Lad condemned bim to 
be a soldier. He hated ccremon^^ and yet his file tmi 
spent in a court, and his motions were a perpetual pa* 
scant, Preferring retirement snd speculative rcflectKOi 
he was hurried along by the whirlwind of his brother's 
genius. 

Cottages and shepherdesses we may fencr as the sub- 
jects of the love dreams of Louis, ft was impossibk to 
imagine more sweetness, benevdenee, and sinpficitf 
of taste, than were to be found tmltad in the cfavacfer 
of Hortense ; but she added the qualities befittbf & 
quocn, and her superior mind was prepared fer cxttj 
change of fortune. She possessed a quick and deddH 
temper, a strong intellect, and a considerable share o^ 
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■mfaitioft: but her diief desire w«s that wbieh Ibrrns the 
most ardent wbh of every wife, and especully of every 
qoeen— 4hat the renown of her husband should elerate 
And gratify her pride. Loeis' military career had not 
been without distinction : his literary prodnotions were 
admived thvovgheut EaBepOf te their humane and* cor- 
rect ^urinoiples: his fiumtly name had become the proudest 
in history--*bni he was the brother <»f Napoleon, and 
every minor Bfht was dimmed by the son of his glory. 

Both were therefere fiir from lookinf forward to mar- 
riage, with t^ expectation of happiness which many 
ieel sc sensibly at the moment of union. Their ^;k>om 
was the more observed, because the domestic incidents 
in the first consul's fiunily, had already assumed the im- 
portance of political events. The ambassadors of the 
various powers were all present at a grand ball given by 
Madame de Montesaon in honour of these mqidals : and 
thus A Bourbon's widow acted as mistress of ceremonies 
to the chief of the republic Napoleon, aocustomed to 
domineer over fortune, and seemmgly careless of petty 
incongruities, perhaps soroetimesfelt a secret satis&ction 
in prodacing the singukrity of such contrasts. 

Tke new huidiand was at least resolved to assert his 
independence as fiir it lay in Jiis power. The first con. 
•uiofisred to adopt the eldest son, which at that period 
was equivalent to the gift of a DU>narchy. Ixxiii could 
not epnose the advancement of his child, hot he ventured 
t» remse his csnftsnt to 1h& formality of an adoption. 
When Wapojesn became empevor, all his brodiers were 
named aspsasifalefoooeesers to the imperial crown. In the 
mean time the most sfdendid dignities of the empiro 
were cenforrod on Louis ; he appeared at the coronation 
as constable of France*— he was recognised as a prince 
of the Mood— appointed colonels-general of carabaneers 
—g ov er nor of riedmont, and governor <if Paris. His 
second soo was chnslened by the pope, who had come 
le Paris to anoint the emperor with the holy oiL 

It vtas at this briliiant period of Iiortense*s IBe, that 
the fine coUeetion of remancsi appeared, which has 
ranked bsr among the most tastefol of our musical com- 
pesersi The saloons of Pan»s^the solitude of czil0* — 
the moot resaote eottntries-*have all acknowledged the 
charm of theas deUghtiul melodies, which need no royal 
name to enhance their repirtation. It is gratifying to 
oar pride of eonntrv, to hear these airs of France sung 
by the Greek and the Russian, and united to national 
peotry on Ihe banks of the Thames and the Tagus. The 
nomagethns rendered is the more flattering, because the 
rank of the coosposcr is usually unknown. It is their 
intrinsic merit whicli gvvres to these natural efiusions of 
fomafe sensibility the power of universal^ success. If 
Hortense ever cxperieni^ matrimonial folicitv, it most 
have been aA this time. The union blossed with chikiren 
seems sanctioned by Providence. Hortense had already two 
sons, And thus roatemal'tendemess, conjugal anxiety, and 
the pride of a princess, were all gratified in tJMir fullest 
extent Every thing around her appeared to reflect 
gbry, ronown, and l^ppiness. Joaepinne was seated on 
the first throne in the world : ■ Eugene reigned as a vice- 
roy at Milan ; while the head of this eanhcd ^unily, a 
king of kings, could bestow on his brothers, the monar- 
chies raised by his military genius, and consolidated by 
his political talents. The brows of Hortense seemed 
destined for a diadem : Niq^lcon willed it, and Louis 
became king pf Holland. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the year 1805, Sohlmroelpeninck had been invested 
with the whole executive powor of the Batavian repub- 
lic, under ihe titfe of grand pensionary. He was pro^ 
perly impressed with the magnitude of t)ie favour roceivcd, 
and promised to prove bis gratitude. Unfortunately his 
views of policy wore soon found to be in direct opposition 
to those (^Napoleon. The grand pcnsionazy encouraged 
the trade with England, and tiie commercial speculations 
of the Dutdi wore enormously profitable from the almost 
entire prohibition of English manufoctures throughout 
Europe. This conn<!ction with the sworn cnem^ of 
France, and Schimmeljppninck's subsequent loss of sight, 
furnished sufficient exeiwes for the emperor*s intended 
change in the government of Holland, and the Batavian 
republiowas erected into a monarchy. In May, 1806, 
a deputation consisting of vice-admiral Vurhuel, Bracd^en, 
ambassador at Paris, Van Styreou, minister of their high 

i * Wlien Madame de Stael and her beaoUful friend Madame 
^^canler. were exiled to Uie old cattle of Chaitraont-mir-Lolr, 
notmrrly the reMl('ne«t of DKmr of Polcttcn, one of tteeir flivoM- 
ile eonsi was that fiae air compoeed kf ibu qnet-n of Holland, 
which has fur iu banbea ber huBband'tt motto—" Pais ccque doi« 
— adfieniic auc poarra.''— (Do w«U, come what may). 

T$n $eari •/ Exile, ^ Madam 44 i^t4et. p. 1 12.^ 
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mightinesses, Gogel, minister of finance, and W. Six, 
councillor of state, oJ9bred the crown to Louis in behalf 
of the republic { and on the 5th of June, the emperor, 
at St Ckmd, proclaimed him king of Holland— continuing 
at the same time his former office of constable of France. 
The find oiffer of the throne was met by an absolute 
r^hsal on the part of Loub ; who declared the dimato of 
Holland entirely unsuttod to his weak state of health. 
This reply wos by no means conclusive : there were 
other kingdoms, less cold end less humid, at the disposal 
of Napoleon, and in his ejcB^ the resolution of his brother 
appeared too extraordinary to be immoveablew It would 
Inve proved so, however, riad not the will of the emperor 
been the law. Louis would have preferred a Ufo of se- 
dnsian : ** it is better to die a king,** was the laconic an- 
swer of Napoleon. The danger was by no means so im- 
minent as Lduis would have wished it to appear i the 
constitution ^ the new monarch was, however, extremely 
ddicate,and bodihr weakness increased the natural gloom 
of his sombre and mdancfaoly temperament. Ifthe refii- 
sal was dictated by pure pbilosophy, we cannot but ad- 
mire it, even if our own feelings Usable us from imitation. 
In the peculiar circmnstances imder which Louis and 
Hortense were placed, they were partners in fortune as 
well as in happiness. Napoleon vras as anxious to bestow 
a crown upon his ad<Mited daughter, as a sceptre on his 
brother. If Louis adnered to his resolution, it was, on 
the part of Hortense, a sortof abdication, unless the Ballo 
law, so venerated in France, were abolished in Holland. 
The chimce of becoming a kin^, might therefore be con- 
sidered as a port of their marriage contract The force 
of this reasoning was at length understood by Louis, and 
he abandoned this unjust opposition. 

In the midst of the enjoyment of new dignity, and of 
bencvdent plans for the luturc welfkre of her subjects, 
the happiness of Hortense was clouded by the necessary 
separation flrom her mdlhor and her home. It was the 
first severance for any Ici^ih of time, which had occurred 
diu-ing her whole life. 'Hie prospect of departure from 
tlie scenes ofinfimcy now revived all her chUdiah feelings 
and attachments, and the pain thus created divided her 
heart with the anticipation of future grandeur. She 
wished at least, to bid adieu to France in a manner wor- 
thy of a kind and compassionate princess. She learned 
that Madame dc Gr^vres,* a noble lady of the court of 
Louis XVI., ruined by the revolution, nad fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to obtain permission to revisit the place of her 
birth. Hortense could now feelingly appreciate this pa- 
triotic attachment : she solicited and obtained from the 
emperor, the recall of Madame de G^vres, and her fiure- 
well to her country was thus commemorated by another 
deed of heavenly charity. 

On the 18th of June, 1806, Louis and lus queen .ar- 
rived in their new dominions. They took up their resi- 
dence at the Maison des Bois, a coimtry scat about a 
league from the Hague, where they received the various 
congratulatory deputations. Their puUio entry into iho 
capital was delayed until five days later. Ijouis was 
well known in Holland, which lie hod visited on former 
occasions, and the curiosity of the Dutch was therefore 
chiefly directed towards the queen, whom they now saw 
for the first time. At the Hague, as in all other coun- 
tries, love is the promptest and most universal cause of 
popular enthusiasm. Louis was highly esteemed and 
venerated, but fear always predominates in the respect 
inspired by a king: whilst a young and lovely queen 
fescinates all eves and wins every heart Tlie Hollan- 
ders who received Hortense with joyous acclamations, 
might easily have believed that the feir being before 
them, hod been created by heaven expressly for their 
soverdgn* 

In her appearance, Hortense united the fine figore, 
noble mien and graeefiil manners of her mother, to the 
peculiar charms of the beauties of the Netherlands-— their 
soft blue eye e p rofusion of fiur hair-- and daszling com- 
plexion. Her conversatian dispfeyed the elegance of a 
Frenchwoman, in the vivacity, sprightJiness, and appro, 
priate turn of her least expressi on s. During her resi- 
dence at the Hague, that sober capital presented an 
appe^nmce >• g^y ^ ^^ ^!^^ unexpected, in a constant 
succession of puUic balls and entertainments, at which 
the most distinguished youth contended for superiority 
in dress and accomplishments. The dancing of tlie 
queen was perfection, and she promoted this delightful 
amusement, wUh that true condescension, which pro- 
duces in every mind the forgiveness, but never the fbr- 
getfulness of superior rank. 



CHAPTER VII. 

As soon as t^e king had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, he began to use every exertion in his power to me- 
rit the affection which his subjects already professed 
fix>m confidence in his virtues. To promote sedulously 
all the various interests of ^e country,, seemed to him a 
certain means of succeeding in his endea,vour. ** I de- 
sire," said he, in reply to a deputation, ** to be saluted by 
the title of national niaje$ly" He declined the services 
of a body of French troops, which had been sent to ac- 
company him to his capital ; it was his wish that the 
escort of his entry should consist of Hollanders al<me. 
This delicate proceeding made a very favourable impres- 
sion, and its success mduced the adoption of further 
measures of a similar character. As afl the officers of 
the household were Frenchmen appointed at Paris, it was 
natural for the aristocracy of Holland to view this exclu- 
sive preference with deep mortification : they justly con- 
sidered that the duties oi welcome, and attendance on tho 
foreign prince given to them as a monarch, belonged of 
right to the natives of the soil. Louis entertained the 
same sentiments, and graduaBy removed the French, un- 
der various pretexts, n'om all the posts of importance, 
which were speedily filled by Hollanders. 

Amon? other dismissions was that of the grand mar- 
shal of Uie palace, M. de Broc, whom Queen Hortense 
had united to her fiiend Ad^le Augui^, Uie sisier-inlaw 
of Marshal Nej. Louis despatch^ him on a message 
of ccmgratulation to Madrid, on the accession of King 
Joseph, and as he was never recoUed, he returned to the 
French service. His wife remained with Hortense, for 
the queen could never part from the faithfiil depoeit^rv 
of oQ her griefs ; while she repaid the confidence witn 
that sympathy so essential to their endurance. Braving 
every thing, even the open indignation of the king, 
Madame de Broc supported her fiiend, and repelled the 
malignant suspidons and insidious calumnies which as- 
sailed the reputation of her soverdgn and benefactress. 
Ah ! why should the tics of such an attachment ever be 
destrqyeo ? 

A iust appreciation of his political position, and of the 
decision and perseverance displayed in making every 
necessary sacrifice, shows that Louis was too diffident of 
his abilities, when he declined a throne; indeed we doubt 
whetlier any of his brothers could have filled it more 
worthily. In receiving the investiture of Holland, there 
were but two lines of policy to be adopted. As a mere 
imperial prefect, the new king was to sacrifice indepen- 
dence by subjecting every thing to France, and to anni- 
hilate the prosperity of a people wholly dependent on 
maritime commerce, by forcing upon them the conti- 
nental system ; or on mounting the throne he was to as- 
sume at once the duties and dignity of a soverdgn, and 
as such, to act exdusively for the wdfare of his kmgdom. 
The former alternative would undoubtedly have excited 
insurrection, and to make war on his subjects is, for a 
monarch, but an indiffijrent style of reigning. The lat- 
ter plan was far more honourable; instead of being the 
mere instrument of another*s caprice, it was to reject all 
subsejricncy, and to be really a king. It is true that in 
either case, the final consummation would inevitably be 
the occupation of Holland by the imperial armies ; but 
there is no room for self-reproach when we have followed 
the conclnsions of reason and the dictates of c<msdence. 
Ix>uis had taken for his motto, ** Do well, comk what 
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* The last descendant of the cclebiated Do tSaesclin. 
in I83l» at an advanced age. 
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Unhappily the king, though the one most interested 
in decidmo; correctly, was the only persoh who saw 
things in ima light The highest offices, it is true, were 
filled up by natives of Holland, yet many inferior em- 
ployments were still in the han& of the French. In 
proportion to the coldness and distance exhibited by 
Louis towards his countrymen, the queen believed her- 
sdf obliged to increase the consolation of encouragement 
and courtesy. The fiivour she showed was the more 
sincere, because ' she really disapproved of the poUcy 
whi(^ rendered their situation so delicate. Placed, in a 
manner, between her husband and her adopted fether, 
she may be pardoned for believing in the infallibility of 
one, whose iron will had well mmistered, in every con- 
juncture, to the advancement of his glory. It is true that 
in espousing the interests of the FVench, she lost nothing 
of the attachment of her subjects, but fho difiercnce in 
die behaviour of the royal pair intnhred the court in 
perpetual contests. The rivaky apparent in the smallest 
details of the palace betrayed this misunderstaDding, the 
results of which must necessarily be so disastrous to the 
general weal. 

The sitoitioa of Rotterdam is ddightfiil, its appear- 
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ancc is handsome aad its streets poriicolarly clean 
There is a superb road leading to the Hague, pleasantly 
laid out along the canal, and shaded "Ify fine trees. It 
runs tlorough vast meadows, covered with cattle, and 
displaying a verdure of the most splendid green. The 
view, which woold be otherwise monotonous, is diversi- 
fied .by a multitude of small country scats, not built per- 
haps with the most correct taste, but pleasing firom their 
remarkable neatness, and- the beautinil gardens of the 
rarest plants, by which they are surrounded and adorned. 



Holland displays a peculiar charaqter ; it is like no* 
tiling but itself — a conquest from the sea, preserved by 
the constant repair of its dykes. Its inhabitants are 
well provided with the means of subsistence and com- 
fort, and are extremely conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty connected with the government Thev are 
brave soldiers : Bonaparte has openly pronouncea this 
opinion, and they enjoyed the same character in the 
days of Tacitus. " Their probity is extraordinary : nearly 
all their contracts are verbal, yet they are as scrupulous 
in the obligations of commerce, as in the engagements 
of love or 3ie promises of marriage. 

An outline of the cour^ of Hdlahd may not be inap< 
propriate. M . D*Arjuson held the post of grand cham- 
berlain: Auguste Caulaincourt that of grand equerry; 
M. De Villeneuve wsis first chamberlain to the queen : 
his wif^, the daughter of M. Guibert — a lady celebrated 
for her wit and her fine person — was dunu du palais* 
M. de Sdugras, chief master of the ceremonies, did the 
honours of the palace in ati extremely agreeable manner. 

M. de Girardin tells us, that a chamberlain introduced 
him into the cabinet of the king, who was dressed in the 
uniform of the guard, white, wiu crimson facings. **The 
pleasure, of seeing him afler a long absence, was dimi. 
nished by my sorrow at observing ms sallow comulexion^ 
an aspect of general languor, and the extreme difficulty 
he experienced in walking, and especially in standing. 
He looked so much like a man on whdm death had set 
his seal, that I found it impossible to restrain the feclingi) 
of sadness with which bis appearance oppressed me. IViy 
emotion became so strong that it was noticed by his ma- 
jesty, and drew fro|n him several ^remarks, though 1 sin- 
cerely hope that he was unable to divine the cause. It 
is impossible to know the king and not to love him : he is 
gifted with all the inestimable qualities tliat belong to an 
upright roan. 1 was the bearer of two letters:' one from 
the king of Naples and the otlier from his mother. He 
conversed with us a long time, and expressed great plea, 
sure at seeing us again. 1 mentioned that a passage in 
his lettor to the queen of Naples, had given rise to my 
journey. * Be assured,' was his reply, * that 1 shall use 
every exertion in my power to be useful to Joseph : what- 
ever belongs to me is at his disposal. I am already en- 
deavouring to raise money, though it will be a dlmcult 
business; for this country would never lend, even tolN^a- 
polcon* However, I do not despair, and shall do my 
best.' AH this was said in that open, frank manner, 
which no dissimulation, however practised, can pretend 
to imitate. * Your majesty,' said I, * has just opened a 
loan, which, I understand, is filling up rapidly. It is a 
splendid reward of your exertions, and the knost flatter- 
ing testiraonv of the popularity of your administration. 
Posterity will ever remember with gratitude, your con- 
stant opposition to a national bankruptcy.' * I take the 
more credit to myself,' said the king, * for tliis opposition, 
because the measure was particularly pressed upon me 
by the emperor. I found it impossible f!o persuade him, 
that in declaring bankruptcy, I declared the destruction 
of Holland. All its capital would have immediately 
sought refuge in England, where much of it is collected 
already. The force of circumstances has set on foot a 
contraband trade, which I find it impracticable to sup- 
press. This nation is so industrious, that with a popula- 
tion of not more than eighteen hundred thousand souls, 
it pays one hundred and ten millions. Its debt is sixty 
millions, and there is scarcely enough remaining for 
state expenses. There is not a French soldier in the 
kingdom, yet I am obliged to supply a corps of twenty 
thousand Dutch troops for the grand army. Peace! 
peace! that must be the grand object of conquest Tliis 
hard work ruins my health, Girardin; you must find me 
very much changed. I can scarcely write: I walk witli 
great difficulty.' — He was continuidly rubbing his legs 
and hands during the whole interview. — * The climate of 
this country is killing me. Its humidity is very unwhole- 
some for my constitution. I am sorry for it: it is the 
country of ?ood faith. There is no need here of super 
intending the adminis^tion : a man, on receiving an 
appointment, swears that he will fiilfil its duties to the 
best of his ability, and keeps liis word. Their custom 



house oaths are never eoramined, and are never false. It 
is a nation of true- republicans, but deeply tinged with 
party spirit : this prevents them from forming a pfiroper 

estimate of each other 1 roquiie a hotolimatef 

and the baths of the south of France.* 

«* On taking leave «f his majesty, we were informed 
by M. BouclKbenii^ prefect of the palace, that the king 
desired us to lodge in no other house than his own, and 
that we were to reside in the palace : this intelligenco 
was afterwards confirmed by M. de Saugras. Just as 
we were about sitting down to table, we wore invited to 
dine with the queen. The compsBy consisted offtn aid- 
de-camp qf Jerome, Madame die Bouber^ a&d the little 
Prince Louis. 

** The queen was as agreeable and amiable as ever. I 
delivered her the letters from the empress and the queen. 
* I i^ways like to receive letter^,' slud she^ Vand to be re- 
membered. My firiends would be ungrateful if they Ibr- 
got me, for I never forciet any one. My brother Joseph 
ought certainly to be pleased with me ; for, while 1 was 
at Mayenoe, I wrote to him frequently, and sent him a 
great <iuantity of trifling news, which absence alone ren- 
ders of the least consequence.' 

"' Ailer dinner, we wei^t into the queen's drawing 
room. Her apartments are furnished with great sim- 
plicity. Nothing could be more gra€iou3 than our reoep- 
tion, and on leaving her, she invited us to prolcmg our 
visit to this country, and to pay our respeots to her every 
evening. Befi>re going to bed, wc made a round of visits 
to all the ministers, and returned to our hotel at ten 
o'clock at night, heartily tired. All the French about the 
king's person are loud in their complaints <^the climate: 
Caulaincourt, whose, health is indifferent, is quite unable 
to stand its effects. 

" Next day, the kln^ received us in his cabinet He 
was in the midst of a circle of the great civil and mili- 
tary officeis. He quitted his place fi>r the purpose of 
addressing a few words in an obliging manner to the 
different members of the diplomatic corps, and the va- 
rious individuals who had the honour of being admitted 
to the audience. 

** The court presents an extremely brilliant spectacle. 
The dresses of the public ministers and »the civil func- 
tionaries are superbly embroidered : it lieeros as if thev* 
intended to make up for. the long prohibition of embroi- 
dery in tliis country. The grei^t ofiicers of state wear a 
^reen dress, laced with gold : the pattern of the trimming 
is the some as tliat of the imperial household. The cham- 
berlains are dressed in red and gold: the equerries and 
prefect in blue and gold. Tlie diplomatic costume of 
Holland is remarkably rich and elegant: it is a shade of 
very light blue, with silver lace. The decoration of the 
Order of Hollaiid has been very extensively distributed : 
there are three classes — knights, commanders, and grand 
crosses. This sort of distinction has become quite an 
object of ambition, in a country where it was previously 
wholly unknown. Wherever men are united in society, 
vanity, adroitly flattered, is one of the most potent instru- 
ments of thenway of the ruler. 

" The king generally rides "with a single pair of horses 
to liis carriage: it is only on very rare occasions that he 
uses a coach and six. Whenever he goes out, the equerry 
on duty mounts his horse, and takes his place near the 
door." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Calamity reunited Louis and Hortense, and restored 
for a time domestic concord, by overwhelming them 
with misfortune. In" the beginning of May, 1807, their 
eldest son, the young Prince Napoleon, was suddenly 
carried off by the croup; a disease of which even the 
name was, until then, unkxiown in France. 

The grief of Hortense, which was vehement m. pro- 
portion to the strength of mind it had overcome, excited 
serious appreliensions for her life. It brought on a se- 
ries of nervous attacks, that inspired pity m all who 
approached her. The 4i*^o*8 of Louis was not less 
poignant, though more gloomy and under better com- 
mand. Their physicians at len^ recommended the 
baths of the Pyrenees; perhaps qmte as much to remove 
them fi'om the reminiscences of their lost child, as for 
any medical properties likely to be usefnl in the restora- 
tion of their health. 

it is one of the burthens of royalty, that a monarch 
can neither enjoy nor suffer like a private individual: 
every moment withdrawn fi'om duty, to be devoted to 
pleasure or sorrow, is marked by a public loss. The 
Dutch sympathised too deeply in the affliction of their 
sovereigns to murmur at their seeking consolation in 
the variety of travel: but, unfortunately, tliough Louis 



had rendered tliem happy by the equilaldB poli^ of Um 
personal government, yet he coald not prevent the jiut 
grounds ^ Gomplsint that arose from the messiini of 
Napoleon, who admiaisteied the affiiirs gf Ini kingikn 
during his journey. 

The emperor .availed iumssif of this apfatuatf to ia. 
trodoce intoiioUsnd tha msoMtres of pcAtey adopted b 
his own tenitories. The duef resouroes of Great Bn. 
tain were derived-firom her CQinmereowiditbeeQiiiiiaitf, 
which was the outiet for the immense products of her 
factories. GoUecting by her ships the raw Butcml of 
every oouintry,.sbeafWnirards kid all fic^ope usder oos. 
tribution by returnutg them ih. a monu&otorcd shape. 
By dosing this outlei the souroes of ^ler proqKrity wcfe 
dried up, and Iwr most vital intsreatrendangered. Sodi 
was the Continental Svstem. The opposition m HoU 
to its intrpdnction sunk tinder ih» absoliile will of Napo. 
loon, and thb ministers of Louis obeyed with lelodaoce 
and sorrow. . 

The iahahitants of the 6e»*port8, deprived of the r. 
sources of lawful commerce,. atiempled to sahstitBle id 
illicit traSo. The ^mpe'ior became irntsted, and wodd 
hivB made terrible examples oi the guilty, bat fiff tke 
relncn of Loiiis, who^^xarcised the,radiest preeogitiitof 
royalty, by pardoning the erioMnals. This desMU^, 
with his coucageovs humanity at tlie timeof thedis«^ 
at iieyden aoMl during several ianndataocis, endeared )m 
still more to his su^eob. Ths ontnbaBd tnde,het. 
ever, was greatly «iniii«nied l^ the impuaity of the 
first offenders; and N^xileoii, oe^fy inoe»ed by the 
opposition to his authority, bogan to enteiftaia uafneniy 
ieelings towards his brother,: and to project serioaij 
the union of HoUond and Fraiiee. 

On her r6tum firom ihe Pyrenees, Hortense was pn. 
vented fixmi proceeding to the Hague, by her peooliailf 
delieaie stale pf health. She saffisred iroaa mmd 
weakness, and had but partially recovered from & ner- 
vous, ^ntlack, brought on by the reeent shock. Ber do- 
mestic happiness nad been also much disturbed bj the 
politiealdiisputes of her husband and tM emperor. Cah 
mities from without strike equally the printe and the 
peasnnt in their domestic recou. The gloomy tosqier o( 
Louis, exasperated bythe importunate demands of hs 
brother, ho loogtt penmitted him to be kind to a wife, 
who espoused or excused every ineasuiB dictated by the 
policy of France. 

Napoleon^s grounds of oomplaint are contained n i 
letter addressed to the king of HpUand in 1806, oa tk 
occasion of the pardon of the smugglers. This hietori- 
cal document is too important to be here omitted ; kr it 
forms a valuaUe appendix to the aocount of his adminii- 
tration given to the puUic by Louib, and has a direct 
bearing on events deeply and fiitally influsncing the do- 
tiny of Queen Hortense. 

Chateau deMarae,ApraZd,im 

Sir, and my brother,-— Within the kst hour I receifed 
your despatch oi the 22d March, fiom the Auditor 
D-^t, and the conrier, who will bear yon my repi/, sto 
out for Holland immediately. The use yoa haw made 
of the power of pardon, must ineritaUy prodaoe bad ef- 
fects. The power of pardon i^ otie of the fioert nd 
noblest attributes of sovereignty : but to save it froo 
contempt, it should only be exercised when the nier^ 
of the sovcrdgn is no reproach to the act of tiie jodf&' 
when the royal clemency can inspitie none but ^coenw 
and grateful sentiments. But the present case u widd; 
different A troop of banditti attack and murder a part; 
of custom-house officers, in order f o smuggle with more 
impunity :— they are condemned to death, and yoor ma- 
jesty accords them a pardon — a pardon to ootc^ ^ 
assassins whom no on^ pitied ! Had these men ben 
merely taken in the act of smugglings-had they e»w 
murdered your officers in self dofence~--then the dertitrtc 
condition of their fiimUies, and the particular cireoB- 
stknces of the deed, might have been taken into eons- 
deration, and the mitigation of the rigour of the kw 
would have gained for your government an appesnn« 
of paternal kindness. In remitting the pciaRy « 
crimes against fiscal laws, and especially in the f<r 
giveness of political offences, mercy is well bestowed. 
The great principle is, that when the sororcipj hkn- 
self is the object of the crime, then demcnoy beeosja 
admirable. On the first rumour of an accusatiofl rfttti 
nature, pubfic opinion is arrayed on the side of tl|8 »• 
prit, and not in support of the txeeatire which b»^ 
force the law. Should the prince remit the punidnwrt, 
the people consider him superi<»' to the oflbnce,tiid the* 
indignation is then excited against the oSeaderi shml 
he pursue an opposite course, he is reprobated as as <?• 
pressor and a tyrant; but if he pardon atrociods cnB|- 
nals, he is contemned for his weakness, or hated fiir o» 
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oril intentions. Do not imagine that mercy is a prero- 
gative which can be always wielded without injury, oe 
that sodety applauds its constant employment On the 
contrary, the community condemns its exercise on sig- 
nal ofienders, because it tlien becomes destructive of 
social order. You have made use of this right too fre- 
quently and too indiscriminately : you should be deaf to 
your hearths benevolence, when it incites to acts detri- 
mental to your subjects. I should have imitated your 
conduct with rcj^d to the Jews, but I would never have 
pardoned the Middleburg smugglers. In the latter case, 
there were many reasons why justice should have been 
allowed to take its course, and by the terror of such an 
execution to attain the excellent effect of preventing fu- 
ture crimes. Royal officers had been massacred in Uie 
middle of the night; the murderers were condemned; 
yet your majesly commutes the punishment for a few 
rears* imprisonment, and the inevitable result wUl be 
found in a complete discouragement of the collectors of 
the revenue. 

Let me now explain the political tendency of this 
measure. For many years past, Holland has been the 
channel through which England has introduced its ma- 
nufkcturea into the continent, and this branch of trade 
has been immensely profitable to its merchants. For 
this reason the Dutch are attached to smug^Uhg and fa- 
vour England, and for Uiis reason they hate France, who 
prohibits smuggling, -and wars against England. The 
pardon you hare accorded to these murdering revenue- 
breakers, is a kind of deference paid to the love of Hol- 
land for contraband^trade. It seems as if you made 
common cause with them ; but against whom x Against 
myself! 

The Hollanders are attached to you. Your manners 
sure plain : your disposition mild : your government suit- 
ed to their views. Were you to show yourself firmly 
resolved to put down all illicit traffic — were you to ex- 
plain to your subjects their true position — ^you would 
then employ your influence with discretion, and they 
would believe the continental system a benefit, because 



it would be upheld by their kmg. I cannot discover 
whaf advantage your majesty proposes to yourself, 
Vom popolarity obtained at my expense. The days of 
2;a»nck are gone by in Holland, and France is no lon- 
rer in the last years of Louis XIV. If Holland be un- 
ible to pursue an independent policy ; she has no alter- 
lative bat to adhere to the conditions of her alliance 
uriUi France. 

The policy of princes, ray brother, must ever regard 
he fbtore, and not the mere exi^ncies of the possing 
lay. What is the present condition of Europe ? On 
he one hand u England, posseasinff alone a preponder- 
ince to wliich the whole world has liithcrto been obliged 
o submit : on the other are the French empire and the 
lowers of the continent ; who, with the force of union, 
an never submit to the species of supremacy exercised 
fy Great Britain. All these nations formerly possessed 
oloaies and foreign commerce : the extent of their sea- 
KMtrd is much greater than that of England ; but unfor- 
unatcly they have been always disunited. Great Bri- 
ain has attacked their navies in detail-^«he has triumph- 
d on eyery sea — and all their maritime forces are 
lestroyed. With all the resources for shipping and sea- 
nea, of Russia, Sweden, France, and Spain, not a squad- 
on dare venture f^om tHeir roadsteads. It is no longer, 
hen, from a league of the maritime powers — a oonfede- 
acy yyhich is moreover impracticable, from distance and 
onflicting interests — that Europe must expect commer- 
iai independence and ostablbhed peace : they con only 
le declared by the will of En^^land. 

Peace ! I desire to obtain it by every means consistent 
viih the dignity of France : for peace, I will sacrifice all 
»ut national honour. Every day I am more and more 
^nvinced of its necessity, and the other powers wish for 
t as much as I do. I entertain towards England, neither 
ji^y prejudice nor implacable hatred. Her policy to- 
wards me has been the policy of repulsion : on my part, 
; have retaliated by a system of exclusion ; not so much 
rom the ambitious views alleged by my enemies, as to 
brce the British cabinet to terms, I am perfectly con- 
ent that England shoald be rich and prosperous, if 
France and her allies arc as rich and prosperous as Eng- 
and. Thus the continental system has no other end than 
o accelerate a final settlement of interAalioBal law, as 



well for the French empire as for Europe. All the 
northern sovereigns maintain a rigorous prohibitive poli- 
cy, yet their commerce has increased wonderfully : the 
fabrics of Prussia in particular already begin to rival our 
own manufactures. You are aware that France itself^ 
and all the extent of coast from the Gulf of Lyons to the 
head of the Adriatic, now an integral part of the empire, 
are absolutely closed against the products of foreign in- 
dustry. I am now about to take such a share in the affairs 
of Spain, as will wrest Portugal firom the influence of 
Great Britain, and place the Spanish ports under the full 
control of the French political system. Thus the whole 
seaboard of Europe wUl be shut against the English, for 
i exclude the Turks, who haye no commerce with the 
rest of the continent. 

You will perceive fVom this abstract, the fatal conse- 
quences of tJie facilities afforded by Holland to Great 
Britain for introducing her manufactures into Europe. 
It affords her an opportunity of raising from ourselves 
the subsidies with which other nations are paid to attack 
us. Your majesty Is more interested than I am, in guard- 
ing against the trickery of English diplomacy. A few 
years* patience, and England wiU desire peace as earnestly 
as her enemies. 

Again, if you consider the position of your states, you 
will discover that the oontinental system is less beneficial 
to ine than to yourselC Holland is essentially a commer- 
cial and maritime power. She possesses capacious har- 
bours, fleets, seamen, skilful officers, and colonies which 
cost the mother country nothing. Her inhabitants, too, 
have as much ability in commerce as the English. Has 
not Holland ell this to protect? May not peace restore 
hor to her ancient importance 7 Grant that her situation 
for a few years may be painful : is it not better than that 
the monarch of Holland should be a mere English gov- 
ernor, and his kingdom and colonies the appanages of 
Great Britain? Any encouragement' £iven to the trade 
with England must tend directly to uiis result, Sicily 
and Portugal are before your eyes. 

Let events take their course. If you are obliged to 
sell your gin, England is obliged to bu^ it Point out 

S laces where it can be obtained by the British smugglers 
1 return for hard money, but never for merchandise : 
never — you undentand me. Peace will come at last, and 
then a treaty of commerce will be signed with England. 
Very probably I may conclude one too, but our mutual 
interests shall be guaranteed. If we should bo obliged 
to allow England ner maritime supremacy, purchased at 
the expense of so much blood and treasure; a preponde- 
ranee, moreover, to which she is ontitied by geographi- 
cal situation, and her territorial acquisitions in three 
quarters of the globe ; at least our vessels will bo able to 
navigate the ocean without the fear oT insult to their flag, 
and our foreign commerce will cease to be ruinous. The 
main object now is, to prevent England fVom interforing 
in the politics of the continent. 

This business of the pardons has drawn me into, long 
details, which were necessary to obviate erroneous impres- 
sions, if any such had been instilled into your majesty by 
a Dutch ministry. I request you to redect seriously on 
this letter — to make the matters of which it treats a sub- 
ject of deliberation in your councils, and through your 
ministers, to give a corresponding impulse to the admin- 
istration of the government. ■ 

France will never permit Holland, under any pretext, 
to secede from the general cause of the continent. As 
for the smugglers, since the fault has already been oom- 
mittcd, and there are no means of recalling the past, I can 
only advise you not to leave them in. the prison of Mid- 
dleburg, which is too near the scene of their crinve : send 
them to the other end of Holland." 

Tlic insertion of this letter seemed necessary to exhi- 
bit the true situation of Louis in Holland. Harassed 
by the constant importunities of his brother, the re-ac- 
tion of his vexation was too oflcn folt by the queen. 
Was she then sufficientiy indulgent 7 Did she foel that, 
notwithstanding the inforiority of his genius, her bus- 
band could not yield, without pain, to views of policy 
diametrically opposite to his own? She probaUy en- 
dured as long as it was in her power, the miseries of an 
union witiiout sympathy; but she was unhappy, and 
power without happiness has no charms save for the un- 
feeling and ambitious. The heart of Hortense had been 
cost in anothe/ and a far different mould. 



CHAPTER IX* 

Louis soon grew weary of his capital, and removed 
the court to UtrechiL hopmg to escape from his own dis- 
gust and chagrin. To chai^ of pface — the first remedy 
suggested by unhappiness — ^the king, in his new abode, 
sought to add the relief of gaiety. In addition to the 
ordmary parade of a court, uiere were frequently small 
social parties at the palace ; and public balls, attended by 
the best society of the provinoc i but in aU those assem- 
blies, seemingly devoted to pleasure, the languor and 
monotony impressed by the absence of the queen, were 
but too apparent All remembered the charm witii 
which her wit and vivacity had enlivened the circles of 
the Hague, and all regretted the fiiscination Uiat ever 
surrounds a young, affable, and beautiful princess. 

Louis was soon dissatisfied with his residence at 
Utrecht He found the town to be too thinly peopled 
to supply sufficient movement and variety to the court 
circle. Its inhabitants were chiefly retired merchants, 
living quietiy on their inootnes, who were annoyed by 
the turmoil which thus interrupted their old establish^ 
habits. While these showed but littie gratitude for the 
preterenoe of their sovereign, the citizens of the Hogne, 
on the other hand, were enraged by his desertion. Either 
to suppren murmurs, or to mdulge once more the lovo 
of change, Louis returned again to the north of Holland^ 
where the industry and wealdi of the nation were chiefly 
entered. Amsterdam was finally fixed upon, and re- 
ceived officially the merited titie of capital of the king" 
dom. 

As Holland still continued to import great quantities 
of £2nglish merchandise^ the cause of the emperor*s dis« 
pleasure was by no means removed. Louis was invited 
to attend a congrcra in the city of Paris, of ell the sovo* 
reigns in alliance with Napoleon. He was perfuctiy 
aware of the reproaches that awaited hiioi axid of the 
projects of his brother ; but he knew also that when the 
independence of a sovereign is unsupported hy military 
forces, resistance to colosml power is a mere sacrifice of 
the welfare of his subjects. In the end of November, 
1809, the king of Holland repaired to Paris, in the vain 
hope of averting the storm he felt himself unable to with- 
stand* 

Louis had little reason to look for a fraternal reception, 
when he considered the unfiricndly relations subfdijtlng. 
between France and Holland, and the mortifications 
heaped upon hfm under the sanction of the em|)er(M'« 
It happened quite otherwise. Napoleon received his 
brother graoiously, and in a manner expressive of sincere 
and ardent fiiendship. The king was at once surprised 
and moved : pomp and etiqvette were laid aside, and the 
kindest aflfection replaced the stiffineas of royal dignity. 
It was a meeting of brothers afWr a long anif painful 
estrangement llie pleasure of reconciliation engrossed 
all their thoughts, and public affairs were never mention- 
ed. Still the king wonhf have de«red an open and 
unhesitatinpr discourse on the various intarests which had 
so long divided the two nations, for past ctetits rendered 
him suspicious, and the silence of Napolecm left litUo 
room for self deceit The careless manner in which 
he was treated, soon gave him to tmderstond that the 
demands on Hollond would be mere subjeets of official 
'communication^— that he was not to be consulted — and 
that no pains would be taken to secure his approbation, 
or to ascertain that the measures proposed tecorded 
with the interests of Holland. 

llicse gloomy presentiments were soon but too fully 
realised. The speech of Napoken to the ^^islative 
body announced the sad destiny of Holland. Ine king 
would probafaiy have, entered 1^ solemn protest before 
the assembled sovereigns, but care had been taken to 
exclude him from the invitation which embraced all the 
other allies of the emperor. The danger became every 
day more imminent : Louis at length resolved to return 
privately to his kingdom, end to resist the violent en« 
croaohments of his hrother, if resistance were yet possi- 
ble. The secret orders given for his departure were 
communicated to the emperor, and the king, on his part, 
ascertained that he was constantiy watched by disguised 
officers of the police : dhe of them, an old soldier of tiie 
fifth regiment of dragoons, having discovered himself to 
his former colonel. Louis distamulated, and hoping to 
elude the vigilance of his guards, feigned total ignorance 
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of this system of observation ; but every hope proved 
vain — every plan was a failure. Neither corruption 
nor address could extricate him from the toils in which 
he was involved, and no resource was left better than a 
disgniscd flight A man more robust and resolute than 
Louis, might have quitted Paris at nightfall — mounted 
liis horse at the gates — and escaped at full speed ; but 
though still young, the doubtful health of the lung pre- 
vented all thoughts of so hardy an enterprise. He re- 
solved to despatch one of his attendants secretly to Am- 
sterdam, with positive orders to the minister of war to 
break the dykes, place the country in a complete state 
of military preparation, and by every possible exertion 
to prevent the French forces from occupying the capi. 
tal. Napoleon, who was soon informed of these mea- 
sures, made bitter complaints to the king, and gave 
way to the most furions passion. Louis opposed 
firmness to violence, and when driven to extremity, 
avowed openly that the defensive preparations had been 
undertaken by his express command. **' I have been 
deceived," was his bold expression, •* bv promises which 
were never intended to he kept Holland is weary of 
being the pQ!ppet of France." The emperor, enraged by 
a dignified opposition to which he was wholly unused, 
was violently excited ; Louis met him with the quiet re- 
signation and composure of a good conscience. Napo- 
leon quickly recovered himself, and becoming suddenly 
calm, informed the king coldly, that he must choose be- 
tween the union of Holland to France, or the immediate 
revocation of his warlike instructions, and the removal 
of his minister of war. 

This result had been the constant object of the king*s 
most lively apprehensions: H was this deadly blow 
which he had endeavoured most especially to shun. The 
imperious necessity of his situation compelled submis- 
sicm, and forced mm to comply with the demands of 
those who were armed with irresistible power. In his 
inmost heart, the noble design was still cherished, of 
protecting his dominions from their imminent danger : 
but to effect this, it was first necessary to escape nt>m 
the species of captivity in which he was held. His re- 
newed attempts to elude the vigilance of his domestic 
spies, were regularly thwarted. Undier pretence of the 
respectful deference due to bis exalted rank, their attend- 
ance on his person was constant, and tliey particularly, 
but with' the utmost politeness, opposed all his excursions 
in the direction of the gate of Flanders. 

The first open act of usurpation undertaken against 
Holland, was the occupation of the fi>rtre8ses of Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Breda by the Marshal Duke of Reggie, 
without the knowledge of the king : at the same time 
the emperor proclaimed the union to France of the 
whole country between the Mouse, the Scheldt, and the 
u)oean. The captive monarch, incapable of armed resist- 
ance, published a protest against this flagrant infraction 
of eveiy principle of international law. 

His health was so far aflbcted by these various dis- 
turbances and vexations, that for some time he was con- 
fhied to his bed by a nervous disease. All the different 
monarchs then assembled in Paris,'hastened to visit him : 
Napoleon alone was absent, and this apparent indiffer- 
ence deeply wounded the feelings of his sensitive bro- 
ther. At length the emperor came, and accosted him 
with the utmost kindness ! but the conversation turned 
entirely upon indifferent topics, witliout the slightest 
mention of politics. 

As soon as his health would permit, the king under- 
took a short journey, for the purpose of se^ng his 
position on the score of restraint He proceeded to his 
chateau of St Leu, where the question was resolved to 
bis disappointment and mortification. Hie measure of 
sacrifice was not yetflUed : concessions far more import- 
ant than those already made, were still to be exacted. 
As usual, Louis began by resistance and ended in sub- 
mission. It was the only means to retain a sovereignty, 
of which he was less tenacious from personal motives, 
than from anxiety to preserve the {dace of Holland 
among the independent powers of Europe. Much was 
yieldMl, though with deep regret £Ivery thing that 
was not lost, seemed a clear gain in these unhappy ne- 
gotiations. At lenjrth the constant watching of Ms per- 
son ceased : Napoleon became kind when all his de- 
mands wore conceded, and even endeavoured to renew 
their former afftntioo. After an absence which, instead 
c^ lasting one month, had been prolonged to four, Louis 
took his departure from France. His afiliction at this 
protracted separation fW>m his kingdom, may well be 
imagined, but every sorrow was forgiHten as he approach- 
ed once more his adopted country, his cherished Holland. 

The highest enjoyment of a monarch, the delight of 



dominions. Dark rumours, hinting that he would never 
return, had been long circulated, and the sensation pro- 
duced by his re-appearance was the more enthusiastic 
in proportion to its being unexpected. Tlie queen also 
was immediately looked fot. Her residence at Paris 
liad been but little happier than her husband*s, (br tlie 
ambition which excited Napole<m*s aggressions 
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upon Holland, had also inspired the project of an impe- 
rial alliance with tlie house of Austria. Motives seem- 
ingly the most opposite, governed the deeds of this ex- 
traordinary man. Ailer routing the armies of Francis 
in a himdred battles — aflcr two entries as a conqueror 
into (he German capital — ho rejoiced in consummating 
the humiliation of his enemy, by extorting his consent 
to the marriage of his daugntcr. It seemed also to the 
fortunate soldier, that an luliance with the oldest and 
haughtiest dynasty of Europe, would seat him legitimate- 
ly on his umnhcnted throne. 

A second marriage being decreed, it became neces- 
sary to annul the fint Long before any direct expres- 
sion of the imperial will, the quick sighted courtiers had 
discovered Napoleon's intentions; which were allowed, in 
deed, to escape by degrees, as if to prepare the public 
uiind, and . the feelings of the individuals most deeply 
interested. In tliis he was unsuccessful. A palace sel- 
dom contains the courage or the indiscretion that will 
convey unwelcome intelligence to the sovereign, before 
it assumes an ofiicial shape. Notwithstanding all the 
precautions of her husband, the heart of Josephine was 
so long a stranger to distrust, that even at tiie fatal mo- 
ment of explanation, the blow prepared by the manceu- 
vres of many weeks, and announced through every chan- 
nel, came at last, with the suddenness and severity of an 
unexpected shock. 

As early as a journey to Fontainebleau, in 1807, the 
word divorce had been cautiously whispered by the offi- 
cers of the imperial household. A sudden death had 
carried off the eldest son of the queen of Holland; a loss 
deeply regretted by Napoleon. When only seven years of 
age, the child e^diiblted a most promising dispositi<m, 
great mildness of temper, and an aptitude of character, 
capable of receiving the noblest impressions. The first 
bom of tlie new d3masty had excited and preeerved all 
the solicitude and affection of its founder, who had given 
him his name, and had proposed adoption. Napoleon 
indulged the hope of superintending his education, and 
of making him ultimately the heir of his power : with 
tlie death of this child came probably the first thought of 
centering in himself and his direct line, the hopes and 
heritage of so many victories. • 

Afler the conferences of Schoenbrunn, the idea of a 
divorce had obtained complete possession of the mind of 
Napoleon. On his return to France afler the conclusion 
of peace, he proceeded directly to Fontainebleau* His 
journey had been so well arranged, that he arrived many 
hours before the empress, who had quitted Strasburg, 
and had been more than a month at Paris. This delay 
produced severe reproaches on tlie part of Napolecm, 
who was seeking excuses for hb conduct, even to him- 
sclfl • 

** Three days after our arrival at Fontainebleau,^ says 
an officer of the household who has since published his 
memoirs, ** I observed some traces of sadness upon the 
brow of Josephine, and much less freedom in Napoleon's 
manners towards her. One morning, after brcak&st, 
the empress did me the honour to converse with me in 
the recess of a window in her chamber ; and afrer some 
common place quei^tions respecting our stay at Schoen- 
brunn, and the manner in which we passed our time 
there, she said to me, * Monsieur de Bausset, I have great 
confidence in your attachment to me : I hope you will 
reply with sincerity to the question I am about to ask you. 
'I assured her of my readiness to give her all the infor- 
mation in my power, and (hat I felt at greater liberty to do 
so, because nothing had been entrust^ to me which 
could bind me to silence. *Well, then, if you know the 
reason, tell me why the private communication between 
my apartment and that of the emperor has been closed.* 
* I was entirely ignorant of it, madam, until your present 
assurance of the fact I only know that some repairs 
were commenced, and that they have been suspended in 
consequence of the emperor having returiied much sooner 
than he was expected. Probably they did not imagine that 
he would take up his residence at Fontainebleau so late 
in the' season. Your majesty may perceive from the 
manner in which some of your apartments are furnished, 
that things are not yet completed.* Such was my 
answer, and in truth 1 should have been much embar- 
rassed had I made any other, fiir this was not the time 
to speak of my private observations. I shall never for- 



witneseing the joy of his subjects, awaited LouLs in his I get the last words which this estimable princess conde- 



scended to address to me : * Be assured, M. de Ikm^ 
that there is some mystery in all this.* This coDvem. 
tion only served to strengthen tlie impreationt I kid r. 
ceived during the negotiations at Schoenbninn, aklMnigii 
I could not foresee the period of the catastrophe, bw 
how it would be brought about I was soon better in. 
formed.** 

" The king of Saxony arrived at Paris oo the 13th of 
November, and their majesties left FontaineUeta on the 
14th. Napoleon performed the ioumey on honeUck, 
and immediately afler his arrival, he pttidavisittotk 
king, who occupied the palace*<^ L*£lys^e. The pn. 
scnce of this virtuous monarch at Paris sometiows is. 
tcrrupted their privacy, but the embarrassment of Kv 
polcon increased proportionably with the unesHDCK and 
vague foreboding ox the empress. She appeared to hait 
a strong presentiment of approaching misloitniie,andto 
be ^tl^ring her strength to support its bittemew with 
fortitude. 

^ I was on duty at the Tuilcriea, after the 37th of 
November. On that day, and on the succeeding Too. 
day and Wednesday, 1 could easily observe a gmk 
change in the features of the empress, and a mote cod- 
straint in the manners of Napoleon. If during dhmo, 
he broke the silence, it was only to ask me some brief 
question, without listening to my reply. On each of 
these days the dinner was over in less than ten mioulcf. 
At len^, on lliuFsday, the 30Ui, the storm burst Their 
majesties sat down at table : Josephine wore a largi 
white hat, which was tied under the chin, and oodcgiM 
a great part of her fiice. I thought 1 could percrive thai 
she had been weeping, and that she still restrained ha 
tears with difficulty. She appeared the image of grid 
and despair. The most prololmd ulence reigned daricf 
the whole meal, and the dishes were touched out of mcxe 
form. The only words uttered were when Napoba 
asked me * what kind of weather it was 7* In proooou- 
in£ them he rose from the table, and Joaephhie slovlj 
foOowed. AVhen cofiec was served. Napoleon took Ik 
cup £tom the page in waiting, and intimated tbtt ht 
wished to be alone. Anxious, uneasy, and a prey to 
gloomy reflections, I immediately retired to the attod- 
ance hall, where their majesties usually dined, and nt 
down in an arm chair near the door of the emperor's 
apartment I was watching mechanically the remool 
of the dinner service, whea I suddenly heard the em* 
press shriek violently. The usher of the chamber va 
on the point of opening the door, but I prevented bin, 
observmf that the emperor would call for aasistancei^ 
he thou^t it necessary. 

'* I was standing close to the door when Nspokot 
opened it himself, and said quickly cm perceirioc ne, 
* Come in, Bausset, and shut the door.* I entered tbc 
room, and saw the empress lying on the caipet, and at* 
tering the most lamentable cries and complaints. *No! 
no I I can never survive it,* exclaimed the unfivtaiite 
princess. Napoleon said to me, * Bauwet, are yon ativag 
enough to carry Josephine down the private staiicue t« 
Iier own apartment ?* I immediately obeyed, and, with 
the assistance of Napoleon,' raised the empresB, yi» 
seemed to be labouring under a nervous attack Ho 
then took a light from the table, and opened a dov, 
which led through an obscure passeage to the staircaie 
he had mentioned. When we had come to the first ittf 
of the staircase, I observed to Napoleon that it wa^too 
narrow for us to descend withput fidling : be immedialdf 
called the keeper of his port folio, who was etaticora, 
night and day, at a door of the cabinet openinf npo 
the landing. Napoleon gave them the torch, which vu 
now of no use in the lighted passage, and ordered hint* 
go before. He then took hold of Joee!phine*s ftet iii» 
sel^ to enable me to descend with more ease. Onceoj 
sword embarrassed me, and I thought we should on- 
tainly fall ; but happily no accident occurred, and ved^ 
posited our precious burthen on an ottoman in her bed 
chamber. 

The emperor immediately ran to the befl-poll, and laif 
for the womoi of the empress. She had ceased (o ibi» 
since I had first raised her in the a|qier sa]ooB,aadl 
imagined that she had fidnted, until toe tinae of tbehttiB 
difficulty with my sword in the middle of the stain* Ai 
we had no time for arranging our positional I w^^ ofafi^ 
to tighten my ffrasp in order to avoid a fall which nip 
have been wtu. to all of us. My arms were rooidia 
waist — her back supported by my breast — and hn he*> 
lying on my right shoulder. When she perceiTsd ■; 
endeavours to keep from fiJling, she whispered, 'Tea 
press me too hard.* From that moment I felt no aM9^ 
hensions about her health, and it was evident that she om 
never lost her recollection for an instant 

^ During this whole transactioa I was U» MT 
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Josephine to obeerve Napoleon ; hat when the attendants 
came in, I foUowed him into a imall antechamber adjoin- 
mg the bed room. His aviation and mieasiness were 
ezceaeire. His grief, indeied, distorbed him so mach, 
that he informed me of the cause of all that had passed, 
in these words. ' The interests of France and of my 

dynasty do violence to my heart Divorce^ has 

become a rigorous doty .... I am the more afflicted 
at thb scene with Josephine, becaose she most have 

heard every thing from Hortense three da^s ago 

I deplore with my whole heart the necessity which con- 
demns me to a separation . . k . I thought she had more 
firmness, and was by no means prepared for such a par- 
oxysm of grief* His emotion compelled him to utter 
these sentences at long intervals; the words were pro. 
noonced with difficulty and almost without connection. 
His voice was fitHeringand oppressed, and hia eyes filled 
with tears. He must have lost all selflcommand, or he 
•would never have entered into such details to one so far 
removed firom hb councils and his confidence as my8el£ 
The whole scene did not last more than seven or eight 
minutes* 

^Napoleon immediatdy sent for Corvisart, Queen 
Hortense, Cambae^r^ and Fouoh^ ; but before returning 
to his own apartment, he made personal inquiries after 
Josephine, who was calmer and more resigned.** 

It was easy indeed for him to fbel resigned to the 
blow about to be inflicted upon his best fi'iend, and most 
fkithfUl companion ; and it was equally unreasonable to 
charge her with weakness, because a complaint escaped 
her at the fatal crisis. He might have learned from his 
own eiperience, that keenness of fiwUng is the first 
emotion of surprised pride. Hb own disorder^-the few 
words of apology stammered out to an inferior attendant 
— the tears he was unable to restrain — were at kmst as 
much astonishing, as that Josephine should exhibit in 
her i^rief the weakness of a woman, rather than the 
dignity of a sovereign. It b true that the unhappy 
empress had been £etudj led to expect thb afflicting 
communication ; but the instructions of Napoleon, given 
as well to prevent hb own embarrasment, as out of oon- 
sideratimi for Josephine, had been but imperfectly ful- 
filled. Hortense was selected as the natural mediatrix, 
because, as she was endeared'br the closest tics of blood, 
she could best empk>y the affoctlonato stratagems and 
soothiiig address, so necessary to prepare her mother fi>r 
her calamity. But the same feelings prevented her com- 
pleta co-operation; for in the propoMd measure^ riie could 
see neitlM^ propriety ndr necessi^, while her fiHal alfee- 
tion and openly pride pointed out all its injustiee and 
cKprice. The confidence of tin e mp eror was to her a 
misfijrtone; and her heart weiikl have broken had it 
been reqinied that she should declare the imperial will 
abruptly to her modier. A fbw distant alluskms and 
equivocal expressions, which were all she eould bring 
herself to utter, fUfUled the strict eemman^ of dutr; 
after these, it was but just that the first cause of all the 
evil, shoidd bear the punishment of annooncing its ap^ 
preach, and sustaining the first burst of sorrow or anger 
produced by the sad inteOifenoe. 

The liveliness of Josephine** grief was displayed in all 
her sentiments and expressions. The invincible good- 
Bees of her heart recalled the many ties that united her 
to the emperor, at the verr moment when they were 
about to be eternally severed. Her least regret wa« for 
her thrase: it was the k)ss of her husband, so warmly 
admired and so truly loved — that excited the keenest 
and most enduring affliction. Not content, however, 
witfa prftctising herself the duties of gratitude and sob. 
misBion, she enjoined and enforced them upcn her chil- 
,dren. Young and strongly attached to their mother, 
they felt themselves injured by the bk>w direeted against 
her rights. Thb exalted filial piehTi jtistified by natural 
afflsction, was pardonable even in the eyes of reason and 

pc^icy. 

Joecphine was the true and only link of oonneeCien 
between Napoleon and her children : after her divorce, 
their natural relatioQ towards him was inferior to that 
of collateral relatives. The crown of Italy, which had 
been promised to Eugene, was kMt beyond all hopet when 
the emperor could look fbrward to heirs of hb own 
blood. Tlie actuation of Hor tense was in no wise more 
fitvoorable. Hereonffitionasthewifi»ofNapoleon*sb»o«faer 
seemed n feeUe bond of union, when that brother already 
tottered <m hb throne, and wfaiien every day iifcreased hb 
estrangement fiom his consort It was therefbre ex- 
cusable in the brother and sister, if they wished to resign 
the gnrndem* already half lost by the divoroe of thar 
mother, and to become the companions of her retirement, 
and the sharers of her obscurity. Josephine moderated 
these transports ef Ibeting ; she eaumted-the cendoot of 



Napoleon, reminded them of their obligations to hb 
fitvour, axid commanded imphcit obedience to the will of 
him, who was to them a &ther and a sovereign. Their 
sacrifice was m the highest degree meritorioos. What 
could be more painfbl, after th^had left their weeping 
mother, than to nun^ in all the pomp of a second mar- 
riage— to see ahan^ty str an ger seated on the throne of 
Josephine' -to gaae upon the throng of ^ervile courtiers 
crowding around thb new object of adulation— and to 
acknowledge a mistress, when they iiad ibrgotten their 
condition as subjects„in the honoured title of children 
of the empress 9 

in every ceremony requiring, hb presence, Eugene 
was distinguished for hb dignified behaviour. Hb ooun- 
tenance, usually mild and smiliiur, had become grave 
and serious, stfongly expressive of internal distress, re- 
strained by pride, honour, and the oUigations of the oc- 
casion. He was a tnan : but the feminino weakness of 
hb sister was unequal to a similar exertion. Four queens 
bore the imperial train of Maria Louisa, as she approached 



Rovigo has stated in hb Memoirs, that Napdoon had 
never espoused Josephine in church: in thb assertion 
he has only repeated the rumour which he and many 
others had most probably been ordered to spread at the 
time of the divorce, but it b not, on that accoimt, the less 
untrue. Every religious rite had been fblfilled, and, 
strange as it may appear, twice instead of once. The 
first time the ceremony was perfiumed by a parish 
priest : afterwards, a fbw days before the ooronationi in 
oonsequenoe of some infiirmalitios discovered by the car- 
dinal delegated by the pope, the nuptial benediction was 
repeated by himself in tne chapel of the Tuileries : Duroc 
anid Eugene were two of the witnesses present The 
cardinal subsequendy, at the request of Josephine, siffned 
a certificate, declaring the reality and validitv of her 
rdigious marriage : but no use was made of thb power- 
ful weapon. The wfll of a husband who deserted her, 
was respected, and an equivocal reply, involving no direct 
riolation of the truth, quieted all the scruples of Maria 
Louisa. She was requMted to refbr to the Moniteur ; 
when Josephine well knew that Napoleon had thought it 
inexpedient to publish in that journal, hb deference for 
the wishes of the pope and the cardinaL 

In separating for ever firom her consort, Josephine 
sought the sad satbfeetion of writing her &reweH, and 
of giving him for the bst time those eounseb, which he 
had always followed with advantege. From such a let- 
ter it was impossiUe to exclude every expression of con- 
jugal and maternal grief; but it b to the foresight, ratlier 
than to the sorrow m Josephine, that we must ascribe the 
prophetie foreboding of evil, so soon to be realised. ^ We 
here insert thb interesting document. 

** My forebodings are realised ! you have prononnoed 
the word which separates us for ever; the rest b nothing 
more than mere formality. Hiis, then, b the consum- 
mation, I win not say of all my sacrifices, — they cost me 
nothing since they were made fbr you,— -but of my un- 
boundM attachment, and of your own most solemn obli- 
gations. If the poliin^ which you allege as a reason 
shoiyd prove suocossfttl, I should not complain, but policy 
is a mere pretext It is to your mistaken ambition that 
I am sacrificed — to that ammtion which has guided your 
whole career, which has led you to oonqnest, elevcted 
3rou to empire, and now hurries you onward to disaster 
and defeat 

** You speak of mighty allianees, of giving an heir to 
the empire, of founding a new dynasty ; but with whom 
b thb allisLiice to be formed 7 With the deceitful bouse 
of Austria, the sworn enemy of France; a fimuly which 
deteste us fitim feding, fh>m mstem, and fi-om nef^essit^. 
Do you believe that thb hatred, so often displayed withm 
the last half century, has not been transferred from tjie 
Bwurbons to the empire? Or do you suppose that the 



the nuptial altar : Hortense, one of the Ibur, we|it bitterly 
as she followed the new bride of Napoleen, and when tlie 
fetal Fst was pronounced that separated him for ever 
from hb mother, she uttered a loud shriek and became 
insensiblew When thb tribute to nature and h^ sex had 
been thus paid, she recovered all her native strength o€ 
character, and the lofty bearinjr befitting her rank. 

Joaephine practised in ite mllest extent the generous 
moderation sne inculcated on her children. It was in 
her power to have interposed serious obstacles in the 
way of Napoleon*s marriage, by means of the religious 
MiiplM oF'muU Lbakir^ from bor edoctkHTin a 
bigoted court, evinoed a strong repugnance to become 
the wife of one whose former onion was still unbroken in 
itrsacramental obligation. Tlie new bride had received 
assurances that Napoloon*8 first marriage was a mere 

civil ceremony; but she refbsed to trust any other ^ 

authority than that of Josephine herself The Duke of tempers. During the whde period of hb late residence 



children of the able Maria Theresa, who purchased from 
Madame de Pompadour the fetal treaty of ITdfi, which 
you cannot even mention without a Judder — do you sup- 
pose that her posteritv have not inherited her spirit as 
well as her dominion 7 I only repeat what you have told 
me a hundred times when your ambition was satisfied 
with humiliating a power which it now seeks to restore. 
Believe me, as king as you are master of Europe, yon 
will find her your uave ; but beware of a reverse ! 

^ You wish, however, an heir. Even though as a 
mother, I should appear partial in speaking of a son who 
b all my delight and used to be your hope— can I or 
ought 1 to be silent? The adoption of the 12th of January, 
1806, was then another political fidsehood ; but there b 
no deception in the virtues and talente of my Eugene 
How often have you yourself praised them! Praised 
them ! you have endeavoured to recompense than with 
a throne, while jrou confessed that the reward was infe- 
rior to Ids merits. All France has re-echoed these senti- 
ments, but what are tho wbhes of France 7 I do not 
speak of my successor, and you can hardly expect it, 
when all I could say of her would appear suspicious. 
There can be no suspicion as to my prayer for your hap. 
piness, which alone can now console me. Ah^ how 
great will that happiness be, if it equab my sorrow.** 

CHAPTER X. 

The kinjBf of Holland entertained a sincere ft'iendship 
fbr Josephine, and was deeply grieved at the divorce, yot 
he was very near following the example of Napoleon. 
The time had not come, when he oould venture to solicit 
openly for a dissolution of his marriage, but he wished 
to add the sanction of the law to the actual separation ex- 
isting between himself and his queen. The hf^lth of both 
parties was, in point of fact, much impaired ; the true 
mc^ve, however, was to be sou^it in their discordant 



in Paris, Loub had never seen the queen, except on those 
public occasions when a meeting was rendered unavoid- 
able by the rules of etiquette. On hb arrival firom Hol- 
land, he had repaired immediately to his mother's resi- 
dence, instead of proceeding to nb own palace, which 
was oceupied by Hortense. Af^r oil this coldness, he 
expressed a desire for her return to Amsterdam; and 
she conceived herself obliged by duty to comply with all 
hb wishes. He was uniivlmiate ; his kingdom was me- 
naced b^ the imperial armies; and the winning manners, 
amiibility and address of the queen, might prove ex- 
tremely useful in encouraging hb disspirited subjects, 
and in preserving to the last moment their wavering al- 
lerance. 

The experienoe of a few weeks satisfied Hortense that 
she had flattered herself with a vain illusion. In private, 
the behaviour of the king had undergone no change, and 
he soon found the pubKc observance of appearances, an 
intoleraMe constraint Indiflference, discord, and mis- 
understanding became too apparent, and alike annoyed 
and afflicted the people and the courtiers, the French 
and ^ Duteh. Hortense was soon convinced that her 
presence could be more usefUl to her mother than to her 
husband. Under pretext of iH-heal^ she removed for a 
few days to the n^al castle of Loo ; and thence, without 
the least intimation to the king, she set out for Firance. 

It is said that Loub was somewhat piqued, when be 
heard of thb departure, either on aoeount of the con- 
tempt displayed for hb authority, or because he really 
entertained the plan, asserted by some, of compeflin^ the 
queen to reside in hb dominions. Thb btter supposition 
b highly improbable, llie justice and humanity of 
Louis, himself so severe a suflbrer by stete p(^y, could 
scarcely have inflicted the same wrongs upon a neglected 
wife. Still, however, the best and most reasonable a^e 
oden inconsistent: and we are seldom governed our- 
selves by the same rigid, morality which Influence s our 
judgment of the conduct of others. A rigid supporter of 
political necessity. Napoleon himself hM censured the 
behaviour of Hortense, and her little incfinatlon to re- 
main with her husband. In the memorial of St Helena 
it is' said that ** Josephine constantly p r o fe ss ed submis- 
sion, devotion, and the most unbounded complaissnce. 
She flrcquently blamed and reproved her daugnter Hor- 
tense and her niece Stephanie, who lived on bad terms 
with their husbands, exhibited caprice, and aflfected a 
sort of indepen d ence.** In another jAace he says, ** Hor- 
tense, vrith all her goodhess and generosity, was not 
without feuH in her behariour to hetr husband; thb I 
must admit, notwithstanding the affection I bear her, and 
the real attachment which I know sho feeb for me. 
However eccentric and disagreeable Loub may have 
been, he undoubtedly loved her; and every woman, wi. 
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der such drcumstanoes, and with e«iiiaUj important xalls, 
oii^ht to know how to rofitroin her feeUngs and even to 
love in return. Had she poescssed this self-command, 
the vexation of her late law auit would have been spared 
and her life rendered happier. If she had accompanied 
IxMiis to Holland, he would never have quitted Ainstcr- 
dam, nor should 1 have been compelled to take possession 
of his kingdom, a mooAure which contributed ^eatlj to 
ruin me in Europe, and thus many events might have 
taken a dilTerent turn.** 

, Napoleon. must have been straD^cly disposed to ascribe 
great results to trifling causes, If Tie really imagiocd the 
union of Holland and France to have been the conse. 
quence, cither o^ the discord of Louis and his consort, or 
of the indiflercnce of Hortcnsc for her husband. If thb 
wsA his true belief^ why had he not commanded them to 
sacrifice their mutual dislike? Hb will had certainly 
worked greater miracles than this. The truth is, that 
the emperor never occupied himself seriously with these 
family dissensions ; and all three perfectly understood 
their relative positions. Louis hod adopted the only rea- 
sonable line of policy; his wile admired his conduct, 
even while lamenting the inevitable rupture with Ifapo- 
Icon, and had she idolised her husband she could never 
have advised him to other measures. The policy of the 
omperor was wholly independent of mere domestic rela- 
tions. In giving up to the bcnf, or perhaps to the caprice 
of their dispositions, Louis and Hortense endangered no- 
thing but their individual happiness; all the rest depended 
on tue destiny, or rather on Uie ambition of Napoleon. It 
was no doubt through a singular modesty tliat he pre- 
ferred seeking in ouerr, those causes of action which 
existed only in himself. With Louis, the great misfor- 
tune was not so much tlio alleged indiflcrencc of his con- 
sort, as his own inability to stand in comparison with the 
lolly genius of his brotlicr. That same genius wliich 
conquers kingdoms, subjects nations, creates monarchies, 
and legislates for an empire, possesses in every thing a 
supernatural energy. It rules the hearts of women, as 
despotically as the reason and courage of men. To his 
^unily the emperor was fund and aflfcctionatc ; had he 
been savage and brutal, still Josepbiuo would have ever 
shown mildness, submission, and love. Fortune had dealt 
hardly by Louis : his character w^as unamiable, and he 
wanted Uie commanding mind of Napoleon. But, alas ! 
genius b often a fatality. 

CHAPTER XL 

Josephine retuned, after her divorce, the title of em- 
proas, with a fortune and household befitting her dignity. 
Her retirement still bore the appearance pi' a court; dii- 
lering only in the less strict observance of etiquette and 
in the diminished attendance of courtiers, but atoning in 
ireedom from restraint and in general kindness, for the 
want of magnificence and ceremony. The pleasures of 
a circle of intimate friends are certainly the best conso- 
lations for the loss of power; and Josephine having full 
liberty to travel, enjoyed the additional advantage of car- 
rying all her society along with her. On these expedi- 
tions, liberty increased in direct proportion to tlie dbtance 
from the capitaL Slie chiefly resided at her country seats, 
Malmaison and Navarre, though sometimes more dbtont 
journeys were undertaken. On one occasion she even 
went as fiur as Geneva, where the viceroy of Italy and 
jib -quoen came from Milan to visit her. Hortense, who 
was always with her mother, made one of the paity on 
this oecosioD. She wbhed, while in the vicinity of Savoy, 
\o drink the celebrated waters of Aix, whicli had been 
rccommoiMled for the restoration of her health, tlien very 
precarious, and attended with a kind of morbid melon- 
clioly. 

Her fiiithfiil friend, Madame dc Broc, followed her to 
Aix. They frequently amused themselves with long 
walks IB this picturesque and extraordinary region, where 
every exovH'sion, e^rcry fresli step, seemed to unfold addi- 
tional objects of admiration. ^ The wonders of nature are 
.always enhanced by sontiment, and we dbcovcr new 
beauties in a magninccnt prsApect, when we view it in 
the company of uioee whom we love. Hortense fcH this 
pleasure the more keenly, as landscape painting was one 
of the branches (Mf ait in which she particularly excelled. 

The two friends, one day, attempted the ascent of a 
mountain which promised to afford a ma^^ficcnt and 
unbonnded prospect. To reach the summit, it was ne- 
oessary to cross a doep ravine^ apparently torn open by 
some terribks convulsion. The darkness cf the abyss was 
rather 4nereased than concealed by the alpine filrs scat- 
tered along its sides ; while below, a rapid torrent rolled 
nobily along* The gloomy sublimity of the whole scene 
^jTUck tlio vivid imaginaUon of Hortensp, and she re- 



mained for a moment in silent admiration. Her dcen 
feelings were too soon to be wounded by a more real 
horror. 

Their guides had hastily laid a narrow plank across 
the chasm as a bridge. Hortense, who first made the at- 
tempt, crossed i» ith a firm, light step, and in perfect safoty. 
Madame de Broc ventured in her turn. A sudden crash 
b heard, followed by a piercing shriek—Hortense turns 
and rushes to the brink, the plank had given way, and 
she sees the body of her unhappy firiend, shooting from 
rock to rock, and overwhelmed at lost in the waters of 
the torrent There were no ropes at hand, and no ladder 
could have been long enough to reach the foot of the pre- 
cipice. The guides never doubted her fiite for an instant; 
death was inevitable, and it was scarcely even to be hoped 
that the mutilated corpse might be carried fiir into the 
valley, and deposited where the care of friends could re- 
cover it for the last sad funeral rites. Overwhelmed with 
grief, Hortense lost every thought of her own escape frtun 
a similar fiite in traversing the same frail plank. Her situ^ 
ation was really alarming, and the guides were obliged to 
lay hastily a stronger bridge and to cross to her assistance. 
Her oldest friend, she wno had shared every wish and 
soothed all her sorrows, was thus torn firom her by a sud- 
den and fearful death. It was the most terrible shock 
sustained by Hortense, since the loss of her oldest son. 
When time and care bad in some degree restored her to 
health, sho sought to divert her grief by her customary 
occupations of beneficence. She founded a hospital at 
Aix, and devoted a great portion of each day to the dis- 
tribution of money and. medicine to its sick or indigent 
inmates; acoorapanying her gifrs with those kind expres- 
sions, which render charity yet more welcome and more 
efficacious. 



CHAPTER XU. 

At lengtli tlie hurricane which had been so long and 
so ominously gathering, burst in its full fury upon France. 
Every day announced to Napoleon the defection of an 
ancient auy, and every day the ranks of his enemies were 
swelled by the diminution of hb own forces. The ut- 
most prodigies of valour were unable to save his country 
from mvosion, and the capital itself was threatened by the 
hostile armies. 

Hortense, who had promptly returned to her mother at 
Navarre, read witli painful anxiety tlie bulletins of the 
French army, and listened eagerly to the reports of the 
expresses. 1'he unhappy Josephine, more attached to 
her husband now that fortune was folse, shed bitter tears 
over the sad fidfilment of her predictions. At length 
she received despatches from a sovereign, who had once 
courted the firiendship of Napokon, and Jiad deemed him- 
self honoured when treated as hb equal. Times had in- 
deed altered : we characterise the change almost in a 
word, when we add that the wife and daughter of the 
emperor were reduced to avail themselves of hb pro- 
tection as an enemy and a conqueror. Farb had capitu- 
lated : the armies of the allies were encamped in her 
squares, and their chiefs lodged in her palaoes : while 
Napolcoii, with hb forces reduced to a handful of vete- 
rans, had'sU)dicated the throne at Fontaincbleau, and was 
retiring to hb empire of £Uba. 

In the letter of Alexander, the language of a victor was 
studiously disguised under the forms of the most delicate 
courtesy. He was so anxious to see the empress Josephine 
and her daughter, tliat he entreated them to return to 
Mahnaison, unless they preferred receiving an early visit 
at Navarre. As an acknowledgment of thb politeness, 
the mother set out immediately : but fiortense had duties 
to perform towards Maria Louisa, whom she still regard- 
ed as her sovereign. The powerful protection tendered 
to her motlicr, removed all anxiety on that account ; and 
it was therefore incumbent on her to calm the apprehen- 
sions and shore the perib of the second consort of Napo- 
leon. She accordingly repaired to RombouiUet, where 
MarUXiOuisa, guarcted by the forces of the coalition, was 
awaiting her future lot It was speedily determined ; 
and when she had set out for Vienna with an Austrian 
escort, Hortense returned to her mother at Malmaison. 
Here Josephine appeared to have revived her ancient 
court of tlie Tuileries. The more intimately she became 
knovni to the allied monarchs, the more she was admired 
and respected ; and the arrival of her daughter increased 
the attentions of these illustrious visitors. Grace and 
amiability were hereditary in this family ; their triumphs 
were surer, milder, and mere rapid thpji the conquests of 
Napoleon. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

The solicitude of the allied monarchs for the fbtore 
welfare of Hortense, was an immedbte consequence d 
the interest she had inspired. ^Remark,** said ther 
** with wliat ease an enlightened people can abandoo'i 
chief who has raised them to such a pitch of power and 
glory. The military alone exhibit the least icgret: iH 
Sie rest rejoice in the change, though it b impossible h 
them to foresee its results. Observe aH those cooitien 
eagerly crowding about the restored dynasty ! But yts. 
terday, they were prodigal of the most solemn oathi of 
attachment to Napoleon : to-day, they pretend to hat 
always hated and despised him, and win new titles to h- 
vour by bitter and scandalous Ubels against their falkn 
master. Believe us, princess, all the rare and noUe cndov. 
mcnts which Heaven has lavbhed on you, will not suffics 
to fix the afiections of the people : a power superior to 
the storms of revolutions, b the only safrguard aguaA 
their fickleness and inconstancy." Her augost frieodi. 
pressed her with these reasons to accept an '™<fpfmhil 
sovereignty. 

The pliiiosophy of Hortense had been acquired in tbe 
school of misfortune, but it bore no similarihr to th&t in. 
eulcatcd by these clear sighted sovereigns. The obecon. 
ty of retirement seemed to her a yet suer asylum igdui 
the revolutions of kingdoms and the caprices of the peo. 
pie : but she had chilc&en, born in the purple, and broufitt 
up amidst the homage and respect of the highest digmti. 
rics of the empire. The first impressions of educatiot 
ex^cise an unconquerable influence over all tiie actiau 
of life : those to whom grandeur was a birthright, cu 
never endure mediocrity or obscurity, unless eodoved 
with, more greatness of soul than commonly &]ls to tk 
lot of mortals. Hortense, therefore, yielded to the dk- 
tates of maternal tenderness, iu acceptmg for her childrfo 
what was to her a subject of indifierence ; but she stiQ 
displayed her moderation, in taking much less than bk 
been ori^ally offered. At the request of the allied nt. 
ereigns, Loub XVIII. erected St Leu into a dutcby ibr 
her advantage, with the right of inheritance vested in ber 
children. 

I'he allied motiarchs were equally anxious to con&ri 
similar favour upon Josephine. She thanked than, but 
constantly refiiscd ; "with an indifference to power tbit 
seemed almost a presentiment of the early &te which k- 
moved her from her children and her fi-iends. Her beaU 
had been so deeply undermined by the shock and affli^ 
tion caused by the overthrow of the empire, that an id- 
disposition, apparently trifling, became serious, and in i 
few days terminated in death. The spring is almji 
damp at Parb ; but Malmaison, the empresses residence, 
being situated on the northern fiice of a hill and ssr. 
rounded with woods, has more than its share of the go- 
oral humidity. Josephine had been confined to her bed 
for several days, by an attack of sore throat Tbe 
king of Prussia paid her a visit to inquire after her hai^ 
and she imagined herself sufficiently well to rise and re- 
ceive him. .Arming symptoms appeared the bum erco- 
ing ; the next day, the best of women, the laikkit d 
queens, and tlie most affectionate of mothers and wifo. 
ceased to exist* 

It was now the second of June, 1814: dorug ibcr 
days, heaven, earth and mankind had been alikie ai- 
for four days had elapsed since the death of Josephine btd 
deprived humanity of its ornament and poverty of itapn- 
tectress. Every road firom Parb to Ruel and its enriroof 
was crowded with trains of morarners. The indi^ 
were not here alone — there are other misfortunes beakb 
poverty. Sad groupes thronged all the arenQca,asdI 
could distinguish tears even in the splendid equipafo 
which came rattling across the court yard. 

From the fatal day of Josephinc^s death, until tbe ^ 
of June, the time appointed for the funeral, more tbu 
twenty thousand p()rsons beheld her for the last time. I 
do not include the mqimitive stragglers, who availed tbco- 
selves of thb opportunity to obtam a sight of Mabniks: 
and who, afler making a slight obeisance to the stateJx^ 
immediately inquired the way to the g^reat ConscmtBtv, 
or went off laughing to tease the wUd beasts. A ^ 
greater number came to weep over the body of tbe ex- 
press, and kneeling, to ofler their prayers for the rffo* 
of her souL They visited with veneration the sh^lllil^ 
ries she had [Wanted, the fields she had tilled, and ^ 
plants watered by lier own hands : while adxniiinf ^ 
works, they seemed to euicY a secret pleasure, in ti^ 
very increase of regret Tne young girls who bad it 
paired to tlie melancholy Spot, wept bitterly vhoo tbt? 
remembered the happy marriages of their associates, v 
whom the kindness of the empress had removed ^ 
opposition of interest Old men sighed over their )f^ 
pensions, and the little cnjoymenlA they bad p- 
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cared: while many a mother shed tears in grateful recol 
lection of the conscript son^ restored by tLe bounty of 
Josephine, who had removed him from active service, 
obtained his discharge, or hired tlie substitute. Even 
strangers accosted each other to relate s6me trait hon> 
ourame to her memory. Grief, tlie great peace maker, 
reconciled many enemies on this solemn occasion, when 
every thing was forgotten but the charity of her whom 
all lament^ Those who spoke of her soon felt the re- 
turn of mutual kindness, for how could any one refuse 
forgiveness, near the tomb of her who had pardoned so 
much 7 Thus her very memory was as powerful as her 
presence. The body of Josephine was laid out on a state- 
bed, surrounded with nmnerous tapers, in an ante-cham- 
ber leading into the room where she died. The ante- 
chamber was himg with black, without cyphers or es- 
cutcheons : on the right of the entrance stood an altar, 
surrounded with chairs atid so&s. The fiice of the corpse 
was covered with a cambric handkerchief, as it lay under 
the charge of two officiating elergymen belonging to the 
neighbouring vilifies, together witn the curate of Ruel, 
and four domestics. 

The tolenm toUing of the bells of all the neighbouring 
parishes summoned the fidthful to pay the tribute of 
gratitude at the foot of the altar. The nmeral took place 
dt noon, with the greatest pomp, in the modest little 
church of the village of Ruet belonging to the parish of 
Malmaison. The pall-bcarers were the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the husband of Stephanie dc Beauhamais, Jose- 
phine*8 niece ; the Marquis de Beauhamais, brother in 
law to the empress, and formerly ambassador to Spain ; 
her nephew, the Count de Tascher ; and I believe, the 
Count de Beauhamais, gentleman in waiting of Maria 
Louisa. 

The funeral train left Malmaison by the iron gate, and 
followed the high road as far as RueL General Sacken, 
who represented the emperor of Russia, and the adjutant- 
general of the king of Prussia, on the part of his master, 
walked on foot at the head of the procession, followed by 
a number of foreign princes, marshals of France, gene- 
rals, axid other French officers. Then came the banners 
of the various trades of the parish, with twenty young 
g-irls in white, chanting pEAlms: while two thousand 
mendicants of all ages brought up the rear. The whole 
route was lined with Russian hussars, and the national 
guards. 

General Sacken was the bearer of a message from his 
sovereign, to the relatives of the empress assembled at 
Molmoison, expressing his wish to devote the thirty-six 
hours he had yet to remain in Paris, exclusively to the ex- 
cellent prince Eugene and his sister, as a testimony of 
deep affliction at uie death of her majesty. Tlie empe- 
ror, in &ct, never quitted them until he set out fbr his do- 
minions. 

Upwards of four thousand inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing districts, are understood to have assembled fbr the 
purpose of paying a parting homage to the memory of a 
princess, who had so Justly earned the title of motlicr of 
the poor and of the afflicted. Mass was celebrated by M. 
de Barrel archbishop of Tours, her chief almoner, assist- 
ed by the bishops of Evreux and Versailles: after the 
gospel, he pronounced a short but affecting fVmeral ora- 
tion. 

The body of Josephine* was placed in a leaden cofEn, 
enclosed in one of wood, which was temporarily deposit- 
ed in that part of the cemetery containing the remains of 
three hundred persons crushed to death in the Rue Royalc, 
in returning from the exhibition of fire works, in tlie 
Place Louis XV. in honour of the marriage of Louis XVI. 
and Mzirie Antoinette. 

On reaching the burial ground, Hortcnse, who had 
previously remained in one of the chapels of the church 
of Ruel, threw herself upon her mother's grave, to which 
she clung as if distracted, until forcibly removed from the 
melancholy spot. 

Th<i ceremonies lasted until five o'clock in the evening. 
The whole household of the illustrious deceased were 
bathed in tears; many strangers who were present, and 
who had only become acquainted with her since the res- 
toration, wept in common with those whom she had 
blessed or comforted. 

I had no wish to witness this spectacle : it was melan- 
choly, with no accompanying consolation. Whilst the 
g-eneral sorrow was publicly expressed, mine was in 

• The l>ody of Jo«ephint! now li(»s nnder a maifHiflcpnt tomb of 
wliite marble, erected by bcr chUdren. Sbe is T«preMnted in her 
imperial rob«8. kneellnv, and appweoUy praying tur Uie welfhre of 
Fxancc. ** Bugons and Horlcn«e lo Josephine," i^ iho only inwip- 
tlon. This bcautifui monument stAods In a side cliapel and Is thfl 
t«rork of tftat excellent ttulpfor. M. Cartelier. 1 cannot tell whether 
rr Itfctmn baatver diteovcred any (kaH: I Iwve wept too often over 
tiiMt ■latuc not to bdlcve it perfect. 



dulgod in a different manner. I wandered amongllwwers 
planted by the hands of Josephine herself, and through 
their branches 1 looked out upon the fields she had cul- 
tivated and the cottages she J)ad built Even this sad 
delight, and the very shade which sheltered me, were all 
her work. Near me on the road, and &r aeross tbft fields, 
cnywds were hurrying towardi Malmaison and Ruel, 
whilst others were on the rettim. They met and ex- 
changed a few wor^ ; the ^oimg girls shed tears, and 
then went mourning on their way. Sometimes 1 caught 
disjointed sentences borne to mo by the wind : in all, the 
name of Josephine was pronoonced by gratitude, and her 
charity commemorated by sorrow. 

Above the confused noises which re-echoed 9ver the 
plain, came the sullen tolling of the bells, and ev*ery 
breeze seemed charged with tlKir endless peals. To me, 
the wearisome monotony of the chiming brasst which 
kncUs alike tor the good and thtt wicked, has ever ap. 
peared ill-omened. I strove to divert my attention by 
listening to the twittering of the birds : their conoerts 
were oocasionally interrupted, but they recommenced 
their songs with more subdued notes; and thete was 
something soothing in the aad thought, that from the 
very bei^ where 1 was then seated, Josephine had a 
thousand times enjoyed their music. 

The brightness of the day was obscured by dark donds 
when I arrived at Ihe ohnrdi. It was hung with mourn- 
ing for its departed benefitctress. When a crowned head 
fiiUs at the feetof death, vanity raises the diadem to deco- 
rate a coffin : here there was no pomp, no prond epitaph, 
but in the midst of tears uid sighs, a thousand voices 
repeated and ever will repeat the name of Josephine. 

To the name of one so dear and who soothed so 
many sorrows, gratitude would wilUngly add two more, 
which a prudent sorrow, it is said, should eawfiiUy sup- 
press. On this subject I am eqtially ignorant and indi& 
ferent I can only say that grateml remembrance ac- 
knowledges no otW guide th^ the dictates of affection, 
and that Eugene and Hortense are invoked alike with the 
cherished memory of Josephine. Can there be any so 
unfeeling as to imagine tears ftirmidable, or to consider 
grief a crime? Sorrow never conspires. 

The following portrait of JoeqAiine ia from the pen 
of an intimate friend. Several years before a sudden 
turn of the wheel of fortune had raised her to a throne, 
she bad attained the utmost perfection of what was call- 
ed her beauty : yet she was never strictly beautiful, if to 
entitle a woman to that distinction, regularity of feature 
mtist be added to nobleness an4 elegance. A cotmte- 
nance animated by intelligence, and especially by feeling, 
is far more captivating than the cold -penbction and 
sjrmmCtry so prized by artists in the models of antiquity. 
To these charms Josephine had no claim ; but every 
emotion of her mind was forcibly and rapidly depicted 
by the ever varying expression of her fascinating &oe. 
It was the mirror of her heart, adorned by every grace, 
and reflecting that general benoyolenqe, which seeks in 
every suffering creature another subject fbr consolation 
and reliefl 

Her benevdenco, the leading trait in her character, 
was in truth universal. The same hand which lavished 
boimties without stint imd soractimos without reflection, 
caressed a suffering animal, or sought to revive, by culti 



vation, a withered and drooping plant. Her fbelmgs of the favours they had cxmierrcd upon his sister. 






charity suffered no cliangc &am the vicissitudes of for 
time. When almost indigent at Fontainebleau, a strict 
economy enabled her to assist others yet more destitute 
than herself; while as an empress imd a sovereign, her 
benevolence became as splendid as her prosperity. 

A heart so affectionate was indeed worthy of affection. 
When imperial France in the pride of victory beheld 
captive Europe at her feet, she bostowcd on Napoleon 
tbe title of " great :" a medal struck to Josephine the, 
beneficent, proclaims the milder fame of the empress. 
Except Stanislaus and herself, I know but few sovereigns 
who have been tempted to deserve a similar surname—^ 
one, indeed, not to be gained by pensions heaped upon 
tlio minions of a court, but by acts of heavenly^ charity, 
done in the cottage of the poor, and near the sick bed of 
the unforttmate. 

Such is a brief sketch of all that will survive of Jose- 
phine — the envelope of so pure a soul may be described 
in a few words. It is pleasing to sec a woman at once 
estimable and beautiful, and I have already said that in 
either point of view there was notliing wanting in. Jose- 
phine. Voltaire himself like the court poets who were 
the plagiarists of his panegyric, would have applied to 
her, as he did to tlio Marchioness dc Villcttc, the famous 
epithet of Fair and Good. 

Her figure was of the ordinary height, but beautifully 
modelled. Every motion was marked by that pliant 



eafc which was equally suited to the graceful attitude 
which painters love to represent in Venus, or to the dig- 
nified demcanotir befitting tlie majesty of a queen. A 
constant changeftilness gave to her countenance, even 
when flgitajted by sorrow, an expression ever new and al- 
ways attractive. Her eyes were large, deep blue, ancf 
shaded by slightly curved eve lashes : the colour of her 
hair, between dark and ligut, harmonised exactly with 
the tint of her complexion. All who have heard Jo- 
sephij:ic converse, and especially those who were so fi>r* 
timate as to hear her sing, must preserve a pleasing 
remembrance of the soft and winning tones of her voice.' 
Without much compass and almost without ait, (although 
she was a good miisiclan,) the sounds possessed that 
tremulotis melodji^ which chords so well with the fbeHngs 
of the listener. The notes were scarcely above medioc- 
rity, but the accents came fVom the heart and fonnd the 
heart While she was seated on the throne, her per- 
fi}rmancc on the harp tmd piano was the theme of uni- 
versal praise : it is true, however, that there are finv 
queens, who, at least in tb^ tiv^ have not enjoyed a 
reputation for virtue and talent The abilities of Jose- 
phine appeared perhaps to less advantage in the empress 
than in Madame BonajMirtc; but on the other hand, 
none could surpass the virtues she displayed in imperial 
sovereignty. 

Besides these agreeable accomplishments, Josephine 
possessed more solid acquirements. She understood 
botany thoroughly; her taste for this favourite study 
erected the magnificent conservatories of Malmaison, 
which honour her memory almost as much as her pen- 
sions to the indigent Wnen her divorce hod dispelled 
the magic dream of po^'cr, and an abdication had exhi- 
bited the vanity of greatness, she fbtmd consolation in 
the sight of her beautiful exotics, warmed even in exile, 
by their native sun. The imperial purple was replaced 
by a plain dress of mtislin ; while the brow iprhich once 
had glittered with royal Jewels was still crowned, but it 
was now with a simple madem of roses and violets. 

At the first intelligence of his mother's illness, Eu- 
gene set out instantly from Munich, where he had been 
welcomed by his father m law, the kine* of Bavaria : but 
he arrived only in time to pay her the last honours, and 
to weep with Hortense over her tomb. We shall not 
attempt to describe their aflliction. As a mother, no 
one was ever tnore affectionate than Josephine, or more 
deserving of love ; as children, Hortense and Eugene 
were every way worthy of their parent, and none could 
feel more deeply a similar calamity. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

As etiquette required the son in law of a reigning 
monarch to wait on the king of France in passing 
through Paris, Eugene paid a visit to Louis jtVIlI., 
after the expiration of the time prescribed for tlie ob- 
servances of^ grief. He was imwuling on this occasion, 
eitlicr to style himself a German prince, or to assume 
any title recalling the days of the empire : with charac- 
teristic modesty and true French feeling he was there- 
fore simply announced as General Beauhamais. He 
eiq;>rcsf:cd his thanks to the king for the kind treatment 
extended to his mother by the allied monarehs, and for 



Hortense was under a still greater obligation of grati- 
tude towards Louis, and she consequently paid her re- 
spects to him on quitting her mourning. Both parties, 
to this interview enjoyed a great reputation for ccnvcr- 
sational talent, although tlie style of each was extremely 
different The wit. of the king was academic, and its 
far fetched refinement was constantly perceptible through 
tlic formal politeness of a court. Hortense, on the con- 
trary, is ever frank and unaffected : her sen^bilify lends 
its hue to every thought, and hcrgoodness of heart is 
expressed in every sentiment The labour of display 
and the coquetry wore oil on the part of the king, for 
Hortense had only to be herself to triumph in this little 
contest Louis, however, acquired some advantage, 
from his loud commendation of the merit of the pnn- 
cess with whom he had thus become ao^uainted. In a 
Bourbon, this praise of a member of^the imperial fkmHy 
almost magnanimity; but while full justice was 



was 



rendered him for the feeling, the courtiers and Parisians 
took care to add that he had turned a rank Bonaparlist 
Tlie discontent of the partisans of Napoleon at the 
conduct of Hortense, though more suppressed, was 
much more enduring. They admitted no excuse fbr her 
visit to the king, for tlicy could never forgive its reason. 
The article in the treaty of Fontaincbleau erecting the 
Dutchy of St Leu was to them conclusive proof that the 
daughter of Napoleon wished to ^poratc herself f^om 
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the c*»ne and 

they would ne .- 

ready explained. Partf kpirit m itnuigetj incousiBtciit 
its apiffobation of its ulence most bo purdiaBcd by aanri 
Gcea, and yet theie ue imly rewarded with obscurity 
and contempU 

Louis Nmpoleon wu by no maani the laat to attack 
tbe condact of Hortenae : pcrbsps, indeed, he was only 
taking adfanta^ of ber prnent anpopoIu'Lty, to reiliie 
K Bcbeme proje^ed long bcrore. A fornwl KparadDn (rom 
bod and board already Existed : he now cUimcd the pos- 
■csaion of bii eldest nn — a olaim of oounie refuEed by 
Horteiksa. The affair was refuired lo a legal tribunBi, 
whero it was still pcDding-, when the news readied Paris 
«r the landing of Nupolcon at Cannes. We may easily 
imuFJne that under snch circuniitancei, all &rther pro- 
Gco£nn were nispended. The great aibitcr 
rived ' ' ' '^ 



Cngs were nispended. 
d in his capital. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Napoleoo, bailed every where by the people, and by 
the very troops despatched to oppose him, had it- — 

Junrad Franeo in traverung it: on the 20th Mi 
BIS, witbout striking a blow, he took poaeenion of the 
Tuilerie*. Hwtense immediately requested an inter- 
view ; niored by affection tor hor adopted &ther, and 
anxi^ to dispel the prejudices raised against her in his 
DUod. The emperor at first refused to see her, bat she 
persisted in her demand, feeUng that every embarrass, 
niont would be well compensated by on ' ' '" 

beloved relative. Napoleon at length ri 
it was with that stem look, severe eye, and fiowniog 
brow — with that aspect of Japitor T'onans — which in- 
spired morn terror than eren the reproaches pronounced 
by his lips. Strong in einiscions innocence, the queen 
listened without impatience, and vindicated herself with- 
out difficulty. Napoleon at l«ngth became convinced 
that there was no treachery in snbmisuon to events 
which coold neither be foreseen Dol coDlioUed — no de. 
fection in natural aniiely Bm the welfare of ber cbildreo, 
and in a residence 'in France when assured of a harsh 
recepticQ every where else. He admitted that to 
civihty for kindnoaa was not a &ult — that there i 
ccime in showing gratitude lo sovereigns who had given 
protectioo, when thoy might have oiercised injustice 
and tyranny without a poaaibility of resiKtanco or escapi!. 
In political revolution*, the obligations of a mother snd 
a woman are far diffbrent from those of a man. 
firmness of the latter, supported by native ener) 

mind and body, is recompensed by ghny ; while 

but milder duties remain to the humUe and modest fe- 

Louis NapolcoHi abstained fVam a personal appearance 
OS the adversary of his consort ; conlentillg himself 
with despatching an envoy from Roma with full powers. 
His deep amiety was declared for a complete reconcilia- 
tion with his brother, whom he had never seen since the 
abdication of the crown of Holland ; but the condition 
was annexed that a (Uvorce from his wifii should bo dct- 
mitted. As divorces had been formally abohshed in 
1814, the tribunal having cognisance of the suit for 
powessicn of his eldest son, oould entertain no | 
ceedings of that nature : he believed this, however, 
oiccllent opportunity for the complete eieeution of 
favonrite projecL The emperor received the individual 
charged with this mission, in a manner worthy of bim- 
sel£ " Let Louin," said he, " come when bo will : he 
shall bo well received, for he is my brother. As for his 
divorce, it is a mere whim, which I could not indulge 
even if our family contract was not lUametricalJy oppos- 
ed to it." Louis remained at Rome. 

(gained the esteem and af^ 
wod her ancient h^ta o( 
in of imperial authority. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The news of the return of Napoleon startled the con- 
gress assembM at Vienna to partition his empire. A 
strong protest, issued against bis fresh nocupstion of 
the throne, was followed by the immediate march of 
the armies of the allies. The lroo[« of Prussia and the 
English forces occupying Delgium, fVom their proiimi. 
ty to France, naturally furmed the vanguard of tbe 
coalition. Napoleon hastily assembled an army, which 
was leas formidable from ita numbers than from the abi- 
lity and fame of the leader. By rapid marches, the 
junction of the Prussians and English was sntieipatcd. 
' ':tory smiled for ao instant before depajling for 
The fatal rout of Waterloo than hurriod along 
Napoleon and the wrecks of hie guard, involving in&n- 
try, cavalry, artillery, and baggage, in rau mass of 
hopoless conliuinn. Many officers and soldiers perish, 
ed by their own hands, rather than sarviva so (earfiil a 
disaster. Great numbers of tbe wounded were prssetv- 
cd from Prussian barlMTity by ttw humanity and 
fViandahip of the Belgians. Tbe despair of the so rviv- 
who followed the retreat of Napoleon towards Paris, 
. ooly b* compared to the glory they had won from 



tba batUe anlil the eloae <>f the 
d«y. They resembled a flineral procession, as thay 
itole silently from that bloody field which hsd twice 
'esouaded with their sbont of victory. Every French 
■aldiei ■ ■ - — .■- . .. 



■ of the blood.Toyal, 
g a precipitate flight from 
peror. The solici 



lion for her residence i: 
table to Ihe high statia 
ne auspices, a tike favou 
the Dutchess of Boarboi 
iiough with unequal suc- 
mage, the Baron de Vi- 
int of ardent devotion to 
ir oould now, bet- 
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for their unmanly ca 

hich Lbesc slanders were circulated, bad bus pjLll,ii~ 

od after the first restoration, and mnd hiicbccn tmn 

She probably considered IhemmiMribirf 

notice. Tor she was ever faithfal to ihi niotlii gf iki 

of Holtand, — " Do right, come whit naj." 

le moment of lasting seperjiUon at linglburlni 

Forced to abandon France, Napolsoo set out rnm SUt 

for Itochefbrt, in order to smbiL Dpog i^ 



.„.- attempt was made to rally the means of defbnoe. 
TtM very carriage of N^mloon ud been lost, and a small 
wagon born the vietim of Walertno to Pfailippeville, 
where he found the Mnipoge of Marshal Bonlt. He 

iterod a calccha with Ooneral Bsrtrand, who was 
destined never to leave him, until ha had clossd his 

res at Iho distance of three thousand milej from 

The allies had gained a great battle; hot this first 
tremendoos disaster might yet have been repaired, hr'' 
Napoleon fonnd followers at Paris sincarely disposed '_. 
nd his BiertioDS. Fouoh^, however, whom he had 
udenlly created a minister, busily eictted the par. 
IS of the Bourbons : while on the other hand the re. 
prsseDtative chamber, jealoos of the emperor's authori. 
ly, thwarted all his moasureg, assnmod the supreme 
control, and engaged in interminable debates while the 
enemy were at lli« very gates of the capitaL The re- 
publican opposition waa strengthened tr^ a great body 
" —lyaliats, who were not long in throwing off the 
[. Napoleon was forced to a second abdication &r 
: painffal than the first; for it was now his own 
^ rets who hurled him from the throne, and \hreat- 
aned his very existence. A rapid succession of political 
ncussions had awakened all thoseovil passions, which 
times of anarchjp always rage without restraint. 
The emperor, after laymg d6wn his anlbority, retired 
to MalmaiBon. The provisional govemment, to whan 
he was yet formidable, converted his asylum into a pri- 
son, and appointed a jailer in the person of General 
Beker, an officer who owed his rank to Napoleon, anil 
discharged the painful duties imposed on him with all 
possible respect for his former master. He wi . ... 
soled by the reflection, that in fblGIling the instructions 
if the provisional govermnent, he in reality protected 
he emperor fhim attempts upon his life. Tbei 
low this singulsT difference between Malmaison and 
other prisons, that it waa more difficult lo enter tliac ' 

The gales opened, however, to admit Horlsnse, — 
itber she arrived at the sams lime with the illustrious 
captive. If Napoleon had not already appreciated her 
unbounded kindness and affection, he had here abun. 
dant proof of their eiistence and sincerity. Conld anj 
thing havs enabled him lo forget Ihe extent of his mit- 
fortunas, or bjvo inlerrupted the sad current of reflec. 
tion on bis own probable iate, and the futnre destinies 
of France, it must have baen the prasence of thi 
gelic woman. Her ingenuity was unceasingly employed 
m devising new amusements to divert his mindj her 
compassion found tears for irremediable evils ; ber sym- 
pathy shared the weight of affliction ; while b«r enlhu. 
siasm rpusod his reniuB, by pointing to the glorlooi 
perspective, when his exploits would be recorded in the 
brightest pages of history for the admiration of all pos. 
lerTty. 

Hortetise would certainly have been Bieusable if she 
had directed a portion of this admiration fo herself: 
she night justly have been proud of tlie onboiinded 
jeelf.devotion exhibited in defiance of the enemies of her 
family, who were sure to seek every where, 



r him 



iwj cmJMdin 
av tiiiiiaal 



lu dasfiDy ; and this uncertainty alone vu 
render their parting deeply afflictinv: Ins avi 
nore painful would it nave been, conld the r/un im 
licturcd to herself her father foiling into lbs hiirii tf 
.lis enemies, and perishing by a lingeriog niirtyrAai(( 
Gve years, in a dreadful climate, on a lilUs rock iMa 
the midst of the Afliean ocean. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

w exasperali 



Tbe R 



filled with old n 

ipenly a bloody rctrihutioo ; while its gloNDj dkiB 
eemed to . increase with the severity A its meuin. 
Hortcnso was included in the circle of sosiiKiiii: it 
was accused of planning and directing all tbe Bonmiiii 
contrivances, though Ibey really onginaled in at k- 
partment of police. Th(i administration — bypocriliBl 
'" its justice and conrardly in its cruel^, — f"' V^ 

ne new conspiracy, as a pretext for o^sesatiti,udii 
order to involve Iho secret fi-ienda of the impsml mj. 
Injustice and aospioina ar* lhe')Hoper attriliolcsofsqi 
and ah^ sighted mlera. Napoleon landed it Cums- 
Hortenao could alone have planned his letom : be U 
traversed France borrying tba whole nation in lui tnis- | 
Hortense must have poond out the treasures cf tarnf- 
tion : his concealed partisan* were now promotiiif; tvr, 
where rebelUoo* diatutbanoM — it was ilUl tbe myilcnsi 
power of HoTtettse that enoonraged and directed ic£lia. 
same abanrdity marked the bchaviout of Ibc (» 
„ .... of Vienna towards Eugene, a prince eminenU; it 
tinguished for his frank and bonourahle cnudixt. 1^ 

n of Napoleon and his anccessea in Fnncc^ rai 

neither to the machinations of a princt wHm 
power, nor to the weak intrigues of a VFomin: iaUtii 
ascribing tbo origin of those groat events tosncIimEdi 
and inawquate causos, we must look lor it in llie ikat 
"ul conduct of the congress itself lowards the pn>t^' 
ivoiT nation, and in the counter revolutionuj tfira li 
he Boorbons and their ministers. 
^Hortense, now an object of sa^cion, received oi^ 
o quit France without delay, and she ttawSi^ a< 
rat. with her children, from M ' - - "- '■* 

of July 1815. Her travelUng i 
Schwarlienberg, whose situation was soon cukhi' 
into that of a protector. When the party snifal U 
Dijon, they found the municipal aulhorilin ntiM * 
detain the princess as a prisoner. "Diia actvucsfu^ 
an uporcnt disobedience to Ibeir superion >l tta, 
who bad granted her a posspcat, but perhaps, llx; *»* 
more complaisant in reality than in seemiitf* ^^ ^^ ' 
days of du-k machinatioiw, tho higher powen &tif^ 
entrusted their subaltenu with the exaeiliwi (< o^ 
measures, which, i^dally at least, they aftctedlodinnS. 
fortunately for Hortense, this urt of Baganij "■ 
Kcupied by Austrian troops. Frinoc SchwUtxiAsi 
immedtstely introduced himself lo the city uitliaAB 
and demanded whether he must appeal to Iw ■»" 
lor leave to proceed without interruptioD. Socb f^ 
nwnts are irresietiUe, and the traveDcn reacbcd Cora 
without Rirther accidenL 

The dominion of France was here at an end, Mv 
troubloa of Hortense soemed only to reoaDimeacf. l^ 
prisonmcnl was no kingor a subject of s;f>chaiHi<>T~ 
the magistnMy would suffer neither a residcDce is^ 
city, nor a prosecution of her jonraey. It an " 
that they wished her to return homeward, wbm ^ 
persecution was likely lo ho her loL The '^""'^ 
quite as scrupulous as the French ministry, had M ^ 
jection to see those veiationa inflicted by aAea, »»" 
tfiey were too timid to take up<ai thcmsefves. . , 

Were such sentiments worthy of proud rqaAli<a"* 
TTio union of Geneva to France was their hearj wj° 
of complaint against the emperor; but they bsdmaj'' 
the richest compenaation. Their coantry bad fsiaf"" 
beyond example ; tbo rqutalioD of her litenh "^ 
tended by their admissiim into the institols it rs*- 
the youth of Ihe osnton bod gained dsccntiM * 
glorj on the field of victory: titles of noMif * 
been gladly aoceptad kj tlw digsitoriea of Ik iq>»' 
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and the department of the Leman— « port of the mighty 
empire of Franco— enjoyed far higher consideration than 
the petty etate oi Genera — the moat insignificant of 
sovereignties, except its sistn oommonweSth of San 
Marba 

If we concede tiie utmost extent of the alleged injury, 
it was still wrong to avenge the fitnlts of Napoleon npon 
an innooent m^ber of ms fiuoiily, and abo^ afl, they 
shonld nerer have selected as their Tictim, a female 
whose whole life was a continued stretun of betievolence, 
fertilimng aU that approaidied her. It was the same 
enchanting exeeUenoe of character, that now again ex- 
tricated h^ feom the danger by which she w&s Inenaeed. 

The mafice of the authorities of Geneva was exhibited 
rather in negotiations than in deeds. It was impossible 
to converse with Hortense lor any length of tine, with<« 
oat a feeling of devotion to h^ service ; and usiiort inter- 
view oonverted the most violent of the magistrates into 
penitent partisans. They assumed the responsibility of 
anthorising the continuanoeof her journey to Savoy, and 
afterwards excused this act of simple justice by ipeeious 
pretexts of negligence or ignorance. 

CHAPTER XVin. 

Hortense at length reached Aix in Savoy, where a 
friendly reception was extended to her — the first since 
her departure from Paris. The inhabitants remembered 
her Um^ titw among them-— her liberal charities — and 
the hospital rae IumI feunded and so muoificentiy endowed. 
If in the course of her travels she had hitherto met 
nothing but persecution and enmity, here at least were 
those who had no other sentiments than peaoefiil kind- 
ness and unaffected gratitude. In treating her with all 
the respect due to her rank and misfortimes, the magis- 
trates nobly expr e ss ed tiie feelings of the inhabitaBts. 
She was invited to remain at Aix, until the allied pow- 
ers had designated her fiitme residence. 

But it was decreed that hencelbrth her repose should 
be constactiy disturbed. The calm and pleasing aspect 
of Savoy was suddenly overshadowed bv the same melan- 
chol^ glooqi which |iad passed before her eyes after the 
tragical end of her dearest friend ; and the remembrance 
of that terrible calamity was revived by another misfor- 
tune, scarcely less afflicting; and wholly unexpected. 
The suit of Louis Napolecm tor the custody of his eldest 
child, which had boen interrupted by the ** hundred 
dayik,** wis afterwards resumed and carried to a judgment 
In his fiivour. An agent arrived at Aix, fiimished with 
competent legal powers, and 'the queen was obliged to 
submit to this cruel decree of sepanition. 

The soul of Hortense had been already stepped in 
misfiirtane, but her power of endurance seemed at length 
oxhaustod. Whoa she had embraced her son fer the bst 
time, vmI beheld the carriage depart that bore him away, 
a deep despondency overwMlmed her si^rits. Her very 
existence became a dream, and it seemed indiffiraent to 
her whether her lot was to enjoy or to suffisr— 4o depart 
or to be allowed to remain — to be persecuted, respected, 
or forgotten. She scarcely noticed the reply of the allied 
sovereigns, allowing her to reside ai Constance | and 
gaye no orders whatever for her journey. Her attendants 
were compelled to repeat frequently in her presence the 
hints of the Savoyard authorities, who were exposed to 
the ill win of their government bv her prolonged resi- 
dence. Then, inde^ the fear of injuring those from 
whom she had experienced nothing but kindness, awak- 
ened her from her melanchdy let^gy. 

She traversed Switzerland at the very season when niU 
tnre assumes her most picturesque aspect; sublime 
yiews or smifing- landscapes were coustantiy presented ; 



but she gazed on them as if her eyes were not those of additional vahie to the favour it conceded. 
an artist, and her hands had feriFotten their skill in ^ I had hitherto only known her by 



an artist, and her hands had fergotten their skill 
sket^ing. Her imagination itself seemed torpid, for it 
rdse to no enthusiasm before the green valley, the mag- 
nificent cascades, or even the snowy domes of Mont 
Blanc. Nothing could rouse her from this fatal lethargy 
bat the approach of danger, and such an excitement was 
not long wanting. 

Being again obliged to pasf through the territory of 
Cvoneya, she now met witn fkr less courte^ from the 
conntry people, than formerly from the citizens them- 
selyes. She had halted for a short time at a country- 
seat, formerly her mother's, and of course now her own. 
Yet tlie sanctity of a private dwelling was disregarded, 
and the house surrounded by a party of soldiers. These 
yi<^nt measures evidenti^ prooseded from no pure mo- 
tive, bnt the courage andf presence of mind of the prin- 
cess disconcerted all the plots of her enemies. She went 
alone into the midst of the armed warriors who crowded 
around her: many recognised her, for nearly aO had 



seen service in the imperial armies. ** Behold me,** she 
exdaimed, ** I am the daughter of Josephine— the child 
of Napolcon-M>f him who loved youso well and led you 
to glor7. Is this tiie crime of which I am accused 7 I 
can never believe it. Return to your employers and 
thank them in my name : tell them of my gratitude fer 
the pleasure of being again guarded by the soldiers of 
my.fether and of France." £very gesture, every word 
produced a. magical eflfect on the heutfl of the Goievese 
veterans. Res|»ot, compassion, and admiration sucoeed^ 
ed the low impidses of hate and revenge ; until at length, 
wholly overeome, they fell am. their knees and wept at 
the feet of her whom haply they had oome to a s oa s si - 
nate. 

In travelli]:^ through therestof Switaerland, Hortense 
mteountered oiher obstacles and accidents of a less dra- 
matie character ; but she at length readied the territories 
of the Grand Duke of-Baden, vad oooe again the wan- 
derer breathed freely, as she reooUected the near connec- 
tion between that sovereign and herself 

CHAPTER XIX. 

A sentiment of politeneos induced Hortense to despatch 
aoourier to the Grand Duke, toreqnest permission to remain 
in Baden : but she felt so weU assured of his fiiendship, 
that a simple notice of the selection of iiis dntc^ for her 
fiitnre abode seemed sufficient What was her surprise 
when a ohambftrlain arrived with a most oourteous apo- 
logy from his maeter, who found himsdf, unfertunatoly, 
unable to allow the intended residence in his dominions. 
At this period the peity princes of Germany were as 
much exasperated against Napoleon as the Swiss can* 
tons, and in the same spirit they sought to gratify their 
vengeance by the persecution ofms funily. Some also, 
like the French municipelity of Dijon, endeavoured to 
win fevour with their superiors by a gratuitous accumu* 
lation of vexations ; but it was stiu a most extraordinary 
exhibition of oomplaisanoQ, to volunteer this inquisito- 
rial rigour against a near connection. It b but just to 
to remark that there were noble exceptions even among 
the minor sovereigns : for honourable and gallant men, 
however confined may be their rule, can never degrade 
themselves into police emissaries or subaltern tyrants. 

The health of Horteiuie — long weak and precarious — 
had suffered severely during mis sad pilgrimage. In 
these mountainous regions, winter had alrea^ com- 
menced his reign, and the indemency of the elements 
was thus added to the injustice of man. Not only was 
there an urgent necessity for stopping somewhere, in or- 
der to enjoy the advantages of^ constant and careful 
nursing, but her fktigue of body and mind became so 
extreme, that she was entirely unable to pursue her 
journey. The season of trial, however, was now for- 
tunately approaching its conclusion. The king of Ba- 
varia was informed of her critical situation, and imme- 
diately offered the wanderer an asyhun in hi^ dominions. 
Hortense had here the prospect of remaining unmolest* 
ed fer the future, with the additional pleasure of being 
near her brother, and of frequently enjoying his sodety. 
Augsbiii'g was selected fer her habitation, and she was 
residing In that city in 1819, when a French gentleman 
had the honour of on introduction. We find in his pub- 
lished travels in various parts of Europe, the fellowing 
account of his visit 

** Returning to France in 1819, after a long residence 
in Russia, I stopped at Augsburg, where the Dutchess 
of St Leu was then a resident She had fermerly set to 
music some romances df my composition, and I used 
this as a pretext fer solicitmg the honour of presenta- 
tion. The obliging manner or her prompt answer gave 



^ I had hitherto only known her by report Some 
Russian officers who had accompanied the Emperor 
Alexander to Malmaiiton in 1814, had spdieh' to me of 
Hortense with so much enthusiasm, tbat fdr the first few 
moments, it appeared as if I saw her again after a long 
absence, and as iTI owed my kind reception to the ties 
of andcnt firlendship. Every thing about her is in ex- 
act harmony with the angelic expression of her fece, 
her conversation; demeanour, and the sw e etn e ss of her 
voice and disposition. When she s|ieaks of an afifectiiig 
incident, the language becomes more touching through 
the depth of her seiMfbility : she lends so much fife to 
every scene, tiiat the auditor becomes as a witness 6f 
the transaction. Her powers of delighting and instruct- 
ing are almost magical, and her ardess fkscinaticn leaves 
on every heart those deep traces which even time can 
never effece. 

** She introduced me to her private circle, which con- 
sii^ted of the two dnldren and their tutors^-nsomo old 



officers of her hou8ehold--two female friends of her in- 
fency, and that living monument of conjugal devotion, 
the Count Lavallette. The oonvursation soon became 
genend. They questioned me about the Ukraine, where 
I had long resided, and Greece and Tuilcey, through 
which I had lately travelled. In return they spoke of 
Bavaria, SamtLeo, the lake of Constance, and; by de- 
peesi of events- deriving ^ir chief interest firom the 
important parts J^i^rad by the narrators themselv^. We 
dined at five. I afterwards accompanied the dutchess 
into the gardeo, and in the fbw momenti then enjoyed 
of intimate oonversitioB, I saw that no past praises had 
over bc^ exaggerated. How admirable were her fbd- 
ings when she recalled the death of her mother, and in 
her tragic recital «f the death of Madame de ^oo ! 
But when she gptAae of htfr children, her brother, her 
friends, and the fine arts, her whole figure seemed to 
glow with the ardour of her imagination ; while good- 
ness of heart was displayed in every feature, and gave 
a d ditional yaloe to her other estimabte qualities. In de- 
scribing her present sitoatioii, it was impossible to avoid 
nuntioninjr her beloved Franice, the sulpect of her con- 
stant gEiet: * You are retoming,* said she, ^ to your 
native country i' and the last word was pronounced vrith 
a heartfelt sigh. I had been an exile fitem my cradle, 
yet my own eager akudety to revisit a birth-place scarce- 
Iv remembered, enabled me to estimate her grief at the 
thoughts of an eternal separation. She s]»ko of the 
measures adopted for her banishment with that true re- 
signation whidi mourns but never murmurs. After two 
hours of similar conversation, it was impossible to decide 
which was the most admirabl&^-her heart, her good 
sense, or her imagination. 

** We returned to the drawing-room at eight, where 
tea was served. The dutchess (^served that this was a 
habit learned in Holland i * though you are not to sup- 
pose,' she added with a slight blush, « that it is preserved 
as a remembrance of days so brilliant, but now already 
so distant Tea is the drink of cold climates, and I have 
scarcely changed my temperature.* 

•* Numerous visitors came from tiie neighbourhood, 
and some even from Munich. She may indeed regard 
this anxious attention with a feeling of proud gratifica- 
tion : it is based upon esteem alone, and as a tribute, is 
far more honourable than the tiresome adulations of 
sycophants while at St Cloud or the Ha^^ue. In the 
course of the evening we looked through a suite of rooms, 
containing, besides a few masterpieces of the different 
schools, a large collection of precious curiosities. Many 
of these degant trifles had once belonged to her mother, 
and nearly every one was associated with the remem- 
brance of some distinguished personage or celebrated 
event Indeed her museum might almok be called on 
abridgment of contemporary history. Music was the 
next amusement, and the dutchess sang, accompanying 
herself with the same correct taste which inspires her 
compositions. SQie had just finished the scries of draw- 
ings intended to illustrate her collection of romances : 
how could I avoid praising that happy talent which thus 
personifies thought? The next day I recdvcd that beau- 
ti/lil collection as a remembrance. Time win render it 
more precious, though I have ventured to render it less 
rare. 

^ I took my leave at midnight, perhaps without even 
the hope of another meeting. I left her as the travel- 
ler parts fK>m the flowers of the desert, to which he 
can never hope to return. But wherever time, acci- 
dent, or destiny may place me, the remombrance of 
that day will remain indelibly imprinted, alike on my 
memory and my heart It is pleasing to pay homage 
to the fellen greatness of one like Hortense, who joins 
the rara gifl^pf talents to the charms of the tenderest 
sensibility.*' 

It will be remarked in this extract, that Hortense 
has fbund again many of the elements of happiness. 
Though not re^onitod to her husband, his feelings to- 
wards her have been greatly softened* He has conferred 
the greatest and most aJleeting fevonr that a mother 
can receive, by returning their oldest son.^ Thus the 
current of her life glides tmnqoitfy along, in the midst 
of all that can console an exile. Her children are 
about her, and she is surrounded by fHends to whom 
she is almost an object of adoration : those, as she is 
wont to say, are fer greater blessings than the sobmis* 
sion of subjects, and the pride of royalty. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The cloaring of the political horiaon now enablod 
Hortense to visit Rome and the feniily of Nanoleoo. 
Augsburg is no kmger her place of roiii<tence ; she has 
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•elefHed in prelerenoe a country seat called Lindau, on 
ilie banks of the lake of Constance, which is equivalent 
to sayinf^ that its onviroos ore romantic, and its pros* 
pecUi luagnificcat. It is here that she passes the 8uro> 
mer moniht. 

Eugene and hia consort paid her fVeqnent visits, and 
upon one particular occasion, their stay was unusually 
prulon|red» Tb^ emperor of Austria, who^had contract- 
ed a third marriag-e with a Bavarian princess, daughter 
of MaziflQilian Joseph, ^me with the empress to vi^til 
his fHthar>in-laWr The eerenionial at the reception of 
his conneetioos was of course regulated by German eti- 
quette, and he hesitated in paying the like honours to 
the wile of Eugene, as to her sisters. No doobt the 
aame inflexible fbmas would have denied to Maria 
.Louifltt the precedence due to her exalted rank ; and she 
who was ouce, the eidpreite of the French and queen of 
Italy, iH>w ranked at the Austrian court oiler the last 
of the archdc«lchesses< Hie vice-qaeea was no sooner in. 
formed .of the scruples of Francis, tlian she availed her* 
se}f of a very siilipje expedient to extricate him from 
•oibarrassroent, and herself ^m unmerited insult. 
6he left Munich with- her husband, and resided with 
Hortenoe vnjUl the departure of the emperor. 

The eonetftnt attachment of tRis estimable princess 
ts her husband, was proved by the violence of her grief, 
when be was shortly afterwards carried off suddenly by 
a stroke of apoplexv. The loss of a brother, so afibc- 
tionate and so fondly loved, snemed to revive in the 
sensitive mind of Hortense all her old misfortunes. 
Augsburg and Munich, where she had been accustomed 
to see Itim constantly, became insupportable, and she 
resolved to pass her winters elsewhere. She now visits 
alternately Rome and Florence, always returning in 
Rumme^ to the banks of her favourite lake. It was at 
Rome, an^ at her jeountry seat of Arrenenberg, that she 
becapne acquainted with an English lady of distinjpfuish- 
•d talents, who, at our request, has given us the follow- 
ing sketch of the impressions received fiom her visits. 

» Xh.o Dutches of St. Leu formed her principal esto- 
4^8l)inont on the banks of the lake of Constance, where 
she was less exposed to the hateful system of espionage, 
and farther removed from the bustle of tlie great world 
in which she had once reigned a queen. In this de- 
lightful retreat, she was accustomed to spend eijght 
inontbs of the year, passing the remainder of her time 
^t Augt^burg or Munich ; but^ since the death of her 
^folher^ the painful remembrances constantly awakened 
by thpse cities, have induced her to transfer her winter 
/esiden(;p to Rome or Florence. The summer brings 
jier back {p Arrenenberg, and to the cheerful company 
pf many of her Nearest friends, espeoiallv the Grand 
P^tcliQs? Stephanie Beauhomais, and Madame Pas- 
.qi)ieri (brmcrly attached to the court of Holland. The 
style of living of tbe Dutchess of St. Leu is sump- 
tuoui^, without that freezins^ etiquette ao common- 
ly met with in the great Her household still call her 
oiifie^,.and her son prince Napoleon, or Louis; but this 
;s a mcr.e habit, preserved through respect, and allowed 
from friend^ip. The suite is composed of two ladies of 
lipno^r, an equ^rry^ a|id the tutor of her younger son. 
She has a mimerons train of domestics ; and it is among 
them that the t^racos are* stiH obseryable of by-gone pre- 
tensions, long liince ^Ixindoned by the true nobleness of 
.their mistress, 'fhe former quffOQ—rtli/D daughter of 
Napoleon — the mother of the imperial heir apparent — 
.the relative of twenty kings— hap i^oturued qjiiotly to 
private life, with tlie perfayt^ gra^ce pf a yolun^^y sficri- 
^ce. 

.** The dutchess receives stnuvgers with inexpressible 
^jndness: ever amiabb and obliging^ she is endowed 
with that charming simplicity which inspires at hrst' 
^ght the confidence of intimate aifectioo* She is a good , 
listener, .and remembers all who have ever approached 
]her: at each successive interview vou appear to have 
made a new a4yance in her regard. A pointed word' 
jiliows Uiat she has not forgotten the ibrmer conversa- 
^ation, and you %re encouraged to continue the same 
,iuibject by questions expressive of interest. Slie speaks 
iVcely pf 1^ brilliant days of her prosperity ; and history 
^hen floirs l^> n^tuxally from her lips, that more may 
^ learned as a de|ighte4 listener, than from all tbe 
false or exaggerated works so abundant every where. 
The dethrone^ queen considers past events fVom such 
an em.ineince, that nothing can interpose itself between 
her and the Iruth. TUrs vtrict ia^partiality gives birth 
to that true greatness, which is a ^lousand times pre- 
ferable tQ fill tb9 splendors e^p loot in the flower of her 

.^ 1 have been admitted \p tl^eintimacy of (;)be putchess 



of St. Leu, both at Rome and in tbe country : I have 
seen her roused to enthusiasm by the beauties of nature, 
and su.Yoondcd by the pomp of ceremony : but I have 
never known her less than herself, nor has the interest 
Hrst inspired by her character ever been diminished 
by an undignified sentiment, or the slightest selfish re- 
flection. 

^ it is impossible to bo a more ardent and tasteful 
admirer of the fine arts than the dutchess. Every one 
has heard her beautiful romaneet, which are rendered 
still more touching by the soft and melodious voice of 
the eompoeer. She osoally sings standing, and although 
a fioiehed perfiinner on the harp and piano, she prefers 
the accompaniment of one of her attendant ladies. Many 
of her leiMnro hours are employed in painting; minia 



of her pencil. She declaims well— is a delightful player 
in oomiMly— 4icts proverbs with uncommon excellence — 
and I reaiiy know no one who can surpass her in every 
kind of needfe work. 

^ The Dutchess of St. Leu never was a regular beauty, 
but slie is still a charming woman. She has the softest 
and most expressive blue eyes in the world, and her 
light flaxen hair contrasts beautifully with the dark 
coloor of her long eyelashes-and eyebrows. Her complex- 
ion is fresh and of an even tint: her figure elegantly 
moulded : her hands and feet perfect. In fine, her 
whole appearance is captivating in the extreme. She 
speaks quickly, with rapid geetores ; and all her move, 
ments are easy and gracenil. Uer style of dress is 
rich, tboogh she has parted with most of her jewels and 
precious stones. Among tbe remaining ornaments, 1 
have held in my hands tbe enormous chain-work* 
which bound tbe haughty standards of tbe Venotian 
republic, when they wero sent by Napoleon to Paris, as 
a pretty present for the youthful Hortense.** 



CHAPTER XXI. 



where I may, I shall never find more interesting aanm. 
ment than I did in the conversation of this weB^niled 
pair. The vicissitudes of their lives, keeping paee witk 
those of their patrons, had brought thSm, it seemed, bto 
contact with aU the interesting people in the world, md 
I contrived to pick pp in my idleness a fund of biognpfai. 
cal knowledge, which it is odds if I could have ooOected 
from books by hard study. The cause for such aslik^ 
perscms fpr a Jife of seclusion being in this reUred fito^ 
tion was a praiseworthy fidelity to Hortraase, the Dotcbeii 
of St Leu, who had a house not frr distuit, and their 
reason for^ establishing a home for stray travellen w 
that of having overlooked, in their zeal, this ineonveokoee 
of one some twenty times too big for themsehros. 

There were^ in addition to this society, two cr thn 



tures, landscapes and flowers are oquody the 8ubjsct» young FVench women, who had been brot^ht up in the 
^k^- ^««:i Qi.^ J--1-: II :„ - j»i:»k*r..i .u- — ^^^^ echeol with madame, and wei« malung a tempo. 

rary residence at the chateau from the same raothre. I 
shall never forget the romantic pleasure which I ued to 
derive firom scrambling about the woods wUh this liffat. 
beaited ooropany,— 4be mirthfU screams with irluck 
the^ surmounted their petty perils, and the horror in& 
which one slipped into the aivulet, or another was eangfat 
in a bramble. Then we had a stud of docile ponies, be. 
longing to the establishment, which we ueed to canter ts 
a stand-still, and then we used to finisfa the day bj ftid- 
ing over the placid lake, and tdnging and sentinieiitaliHDf 
by the light of the sttf s. 

In thewe little Toyoges we used fi-equently to peas be. 
neath the calm «ad unpretending abode of the ex.qaeea 
of^ Holland. It was situated half way up a green hiH, 
well wooded with ornamental timber, through which it 
afforded a partial peep, just sufficient to remind my eom. 
panions of their nivoarite theme of conversation. IV 
affectionate veneration with which they described their 
former patroness as living a lifb of content and simiile 
enjoyment, under banishment fVom her native oonntrj, 
and the calumny of a world with whidi she had reason 
to be tired, inspired me with a wish to be preaenled to 
her. It was, however, rather difficult of accompBaimieoL 
There was no pride in her, it was said, beyond the iif- 
mij of a superior mind, but this had obteined such an 
influence over those about her, that she was no ksi a 
queen in her retirement than when she had really pas. 
seesed the power. All, tlierefiire, that my fiiends ooald 



[The following little sketch, by a writer of eminence, 
presents a memorial so exact, aod at the same time so 
graceful and touching, of the' demeanour and habits 
maintained in privacy ny the distinguished lady it seeks 
to portray, that its introduction here (from the New 

Monthly Magazine) will doubtless be welcomed by the ^,,,^:_^ ^ * i * •* j *u * -i_ - . 

reader. It wiU be found most pleasingly confirSatiy od f^^^^r^Sl^u^i drop that tl^re was astap 
»sion which the nrecJdinir memoir is calcukted '" ?^° neighbourhood, eavmg it to Hortense's knowle^^ 



the impression which the preceding memoir is calculated 
to convey.] 

In the early part of last summer, I chanced to find at 
Paris the adveitisement of a Swiss retreat, which, for 
vagrants like myself in search of a few months* repose, 
struck me as bemg all in alL There was something pic- 
turesque even in the name of it, the Chateau de Wolfs- 
berg ; and then it was situatc^^ by the comparatively un- 
travelled lake o^ Copstonoc, and was the property of an 
old soldier, who hod been chosen firom his bravery to 
command the body guard of Napoleon, and was married 
to a ei'dev€mt dame d*fionneur of the expatriated Hortense. 
It was just the place, I fancied, to roll upon the grass 
and hear strange stories till the warm weather was over ; 
in a few days, therefore, I had glided through the green 
vinevards of France, toiled through the beautiful gloom 
of tbe Black Forest, and was standing upon the moun- 
tain top which looked down upon my journey's end. 
The prospect had none of the abrupt outline and sur> 
orbing efibct which is the general character of Switzer- 
land. It looked like tlie native land of repose, and its 
blue undiilations, intersected by tlie distant lake, and 
melting into the sun-lighted snowpeaks of the Tyrol, 
seemed to melt into the heart likewise with a home-giv- 
ing welcome. I'he prospect inspired no expectation 
whiph w^ not amply fulfilled. The chateau was not 
unlike one of our elegant country houses in England, 
and looked down upon a slope of a quarter of a mile, 
wbdch xraricd from wood to vineyard till it stole into the 
calm waters, and left th^ ey^ to wander with white sails 
and hunt out little steieples on the opposite coast of Ger. 
many. To the right and tb,e lefl, it was but a momcnrs 
walk to be lost among nutgrown dells and mazy rivu- 
lets ; and if you made an adventurous ride of a few 
hours, you might hear the Tyrolean song of liberty 
chanted above uie clouds. 

The lady of the house hod lived all her life in courts, 
and her husband had never before been put of a camp ; 
so that neither the one nor the other had }}een exposed 
to the contaminating plague of ordinary English and 
French society : they could think other nations nearly 
as good as their own, could form an opinion without 
adopting a prejudice, and know how to bo poli^ and at- 
tentive without being unnatural and officious^ J^omblc 



of the interest attached to her to suggest the meaning of 
such inferaiation. 

Meantime, I was taught every day something more 
interesting respecting her. The fortune which she had 
been enabled to save firom the wreck of her fionily, wu 
devoted maudy to the service of those of its fUWen 
who had been less successful ; her hoiise vras the remks. 
vous of talent, whatever might be its description; and 
her powers of rivalling it were not inferior to her taste 
and generosity in its patronage. 

She had staying with her at the time, besides her two 
dames de eompagnie, with her younger son and his totiir, 
the poet Casimir Dclavignc, his brother, who is also a 
distinguished dramatist, and c^er friends, whose taste 
lay in the same way. Amongst their amusements, there, 
fore, it was determined to get up a theatre, with a varietj 
of little Vaudeville meces, that all in turns might hate 
characters to their liking. One of my rambling com- 
panions, a block-eycd piece of witchcrafl, whom Naiure 
had made fer nothing but sportive idleness, was to phy 
a part, and consequently the aflkirs ^f the greea-roooi 
possessed a double interest for mc. I used to walk wilh 
her through the vineyards to her rehearsals, and ap- 
proach as near the bouse as I could, in the hope of beio; 
asked in. 1 could never contrive to be seen, howerer, 
and was obli^d to lie down under a tree, or catch BA 
in the lake, till my KtQe friend was ready to rcfom. At 
last, in spite of having been described as ire* dutingue% 
in my own country, for so*ncthing or other which cooM 
not exactly be remembered, I began to give up all bt^ 
of an introduction, when, one fine evening, as we were 
all distributed about the lawn in little groups, (for oor 
party had been increased by several errant Englisbp 
there was an alarm that Hortense was coming to visit 
madame. As I saw her witiding slowly np the lull, with 
all her company in three IktJe sunmier-carria|[e8, the 
elegance of the cavalcade, in scenes where elegance was 
so rare, was exceedingly striking ; and f coold not help 
thinking that she meditated a call of ceremony upon the 
stranger part of our community. I was well pteaaed to 
find my surmise correct 

Tlic appearance of Hortense was such as could not hJi 
of exciting admirjitioQ apd kiiid fi;eling. Her counte- 
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lumoe wu foil of talent, blended with the mild expres- 
8ioD of a perfect genUewooMn ; and her figure, though 
not beyond the middle height, was of a mould altogether 
majestic She lamented mat she had not sooner ibiown 
the purposed length of our stay in that part of Switzer- 
land, as, having conceived that we were merely passing 
a few days, she had been unwilling to occupy our time ; 
she then spoke of her regret at not being able to entertain 
us according to her wishes; and finally told us, that she 
had in agitation some little theatricals, which, if we could 
bear wiu such trifles, we should do her pleasure in at- 
tending. All this was said with a simple and winning 
elegance, which m^de one*t heart ache, not so much for 
her banishment, as for the taste of the epiourean old g&n- 
tleman who banished her. And yet, if he had really sur- 
mised that she was guilty of plotting the return of his 
great rivalt he was not altogether without excuse. The 
seductions of such * traitress might possibly have unloy- 
alised his whole court 

At last the evening of the play arrived, and I really 
got beyond the gate of Hortense's abode. It- was a fa- 
vourite bijou, upon which no taste had been spared. All 
that terraces and trellioe-work, and woodbines, and exo- 
tics could do^ was seen in perfection. And then the 
views which were in some places afforded through the 
woods, and in others, by their rapid descent, carried 
over them, were broken m a manner which rend^Fed 
them doubly beauUful. From one peep you caught the 
small vine-clad island of Reichman, with its cottage 
gleams trembling upon the twilighted lake. From ano- 
thcr you had a noble reach of the Rhine, going forth 
from its brief resting-plaCe to battle its way down the 
falls of Schaffhausen, and beyond it the eye reposed 
upon the tender outline of the Bkck Forest, melting* 
warmly in the west In a third direction you saw the 
vapoiury steeples of Constance, apparently sinking in 
the waters, which almost surrounded tliem, and far 
away you distinguished the Uttle coa^ villages^ like fad- 
ing constellations, glimmering fainter and fainter, till 
land and lake and sky were blended together in obsco- 
rity. 

When I entered, I found the suite of three or four 
small rooms filled with company, but Hortense was en- 
gaged in her theatre. The walls of the principal apart- 
ments were ornamented with pictures, amongst which I 
was shown an exceedingly interesting full-length por^ 
trait of Josephine. She was a pale, graceful woman, 
full of melancholy expression, and jeclming in a corres- 
ponding attitude upon a bank overshadowed by a sombre 
shrubbery. I should imagine (for I forgot to enquire) 
from the sadness which pervaded the picture, that it 
must have been painted afler its hardly used original 
had ceded her honours to her husband's unfeeling views 
of policy, and had been taught by solitude and sorrow 
the true value of human greatness. The sentiment of 
resignation was so well expressed, so tender, and so 
touching, with such a delicious absence of the usual 
melo-dramatic style of the French school, that the sight 
of it was quite a lesso^i in philosophy. In the next room 
I found more pictures and a few busts, amongst the lat* 
ter of which was one of Lord Bjrron, with whose works 
I afterwards found the dutchess to be perfectly familiar, 
for, though I never heard her attempt to speak English, 
she was able to read it with facility. Upon a pedestal 
in the midst of a saloon beyond, two sides or which 
were open to the precipitous landscape, was Josephine 
again — a piece of breathing marble which seemed to ad- 
Vance through the dim twiught like a spirit There was 
an increased interest in this duplicate of Hortense*s at- 
tachment to her unfortunate mother, for it afforded *an 
ofpportunity of ascertaining the strength of the resem- 
blance in each by comparing them together. They 
vi^ere much alike, and both proved the onginal to have 
been an admirable subject for the ^Kist ; as ^ood a sub- 
ject, indeed, as her history, which presents situations of 
simple dignity, more affecting, perimpe, than any thing 
of their class, in modem days. I thought of Josephine, 
when Napoleon placed the crown upon her head in the 
presence of countless myriads, who were c<mtent to be 
her slaves — the humility with which she is said to have 
knelt before him to receive her honours — ^tbe pride of 
heart which he confessed himself to have feH vrhen he 
hailed her as an empress : — then what a contrast to be- 
hold the pair in their domestic privacy; the husband 
confusedly seeking to unveil his purpose in words which 
might wound the heart, and the meek wife fkinting un- 
der the intelligence that her days were to be ended in 
unmerited mortification and divorce. Was it, I thought, 
to be attributed to an unexpressed resentment of this 
treatment of her mother, that the house of Hortense ex- 
bibited not a vestige of Ni^K^n, nor. With the excep- 



tion of her children, of his race ? Tliis fact was sin- 
gular, and considering her love for the fine arts, and 
particularly for the portraits of those whom she valued, 
could not have been without a reason. The one which 
struck me might not have been correct, but, if it was so, 
it was surely neither devoid of greatness nor of tender- 
ness. 

In turning my eyes fVom the statue, the first thing 
that caught them was the house of Prince Eugene, 
built by him at a shcMt distance, that he might shore the 
solitude of his Exiled sister, but which he never lived to 
inhabit Here was another powerful claim to sympathy. 
She retired ftom a capricious world to^make the best of 
it in the society of an affectionate brother ; and fiite, 
as though it took the part of her enemies, dries up this 
source of consolation likewise. Surely, I thought, there 
must be something extraordinary in this woman, who 
can retaliate the crosses of fbrtune, and make herself 
happy in spite of them. Was it incapability of feeling ? 
Her attachment to those who had suSSerod in common 
with her, was a proof that she possessed feeling in no 
ordinary degre^ Was it a dignity of endurance which the 
mass of human kind were not Me to understand, because 
it was so fiur above them ? If so, how pitifhl was the 
triumph of those wiio outraged the memory she had 
left behind her, like the mantie on the hmrns of the 
beast, to be buffeted by blin4 and impotent malice ! 

I Was drawn firom my reverie by peroeiving that the 
company in the other rooms was making a movement 
towards the theatre, which was formed in a building at 
a short distance from the house. It did infinite credit to 
amateur artists, and was filled according to Its deserts, 
fi>r to «se the orthodox phrase, there was not even 
standuAg room. Hiere must have been a gathefin|r of 
the clans for weeks around, to produce so many pair of 
baronial whiskers ; for the town of Constance, like aU 
towns which have fallen under the Austrian dominion, 
was ruined and depopulated, as if the plague had been 
in it, and had scarcely a grandee to boast of. 

The first piece represented was a scrap of sentimenta- 
lity called " L*£spreuve d* Amour ;" in which the hero 
recommends to his mistress a variety of lovers by way 
of tiring her attachment to him, and eventually, being 
satisfied by the ordeal, proposed himself. The heroine 
was play^ by the dutchess, and in a manner which 
made me speedily forget that it was the dutchess, and not 
the actress, that I came to see. She had, indeed, a nar 
tural cast of melancholy, and a natural grace which ren- 
dered her little task no difficulty, l^ven when she was 
not speaking, one would have said that the stage had 
been her exclusive study ; and ^e silent tremour vrith 
which she returned her hard-hearted lover's picture, is 
'associated with some of my choicest theatrical recollec- 
tions. I regret that I have not the means of giving a 
fbw extracts from this dramaticle, for, whether from the 
habit which we have of thinking things good which 
have only been wcU said, or whether it reaUy possessed 
intrinsic merit, I am indined to think that it had some- 
thing in it whidi would improve the breed of Ekiglish 
&rces amazingly. It certainly is a matter of oohgratu- 
lation that we tiave eiherged ^om the whining days of 
Cumberland and his imitators : but still there is a field 
of^'simple and interesting nature, which might spring 
up most becomingly between the territories of broad 
grins and Moody daggers. It would give a chuaoter of 
uterature to what is now considered an achievem e nt 
only fit for those who can do nothing else^and might, per 
haps, be a stepping-stone towards comedy herseS^ in all 
thepride of her £^e acts. 

llie next representation was of a brilliant bagatell^, 
entitled •• Le Coiffeur." Before the curtain was dravm 
up I could not help feeling nervous for my little firiend, 
who was to exhibit the ijDsult of three weeks* palpitating 
anxiety, and some thirbr miles travelling to rehearsals, 
in the principal female character. She was equally 
afraid at first, and looked as if she had not quite made 
up her mind whether she was not ashamed to act her 
port, or to run away. She, however, soon became aware 
thal^ she was thought bewitching, and played with a 
spirit which not on^ woh the heart <^ the young bar- 
bar, but sundry others with which she had no busfaiess. 
For my own part, having had a bitter quarrel with her, 
in consequence of her insisting that Sir Hudson Lowe 
had poisoned Bonaparte, I found it absolutely necessary 
to humble myself and beg pardon. 

Afler the play, we returned to the house, and found 
preparations made for dancing, which began witli a 
waltz.* I was told that some orthe Germans peribrmed 
their evolutions to perfection, but I cannot say that I 
admired -this accomplishment so much in its native 
land, even as I did in England. It seemed that, to ex- 



col, it was necessary, in lieu of the swimming, and now 
and then not ungraceful motion of my esteemed coun- 
trywomen, to spin round liite a tee-totum, with a wiig- 
ghng sort of a hop, ss if one leg were shorter than the 
other. J made a few unsuccossful attempts to distin- 
guish myself, but was at last obliged to give in, fiSt fear 
that I should tear my partner to rags in the vain en* 
dcavour to keep step. By degrees, the folks grew 
giddy, and made way fbr a quadrille, of which my pre- 
vious failure rendered me rather shy. The otium cum 
dignitate Which 1 had promised myself, was not, how- 
ever, to bo enjoyed, fbr I was presently brought out of 
my corner by a highly flattering but somewhat appall- 
ing invitation to stand up with the dutchess. I was in 
faci the only Englishman of our party who had ventur- 
ed to contend for honour upon the fantastic toe, and 
was invited, f imagine, partly in sport, arkl partly from 
complaisance to my nation. As luck would have it, I 
represented my tribe without causing any particular 
accident, and, indeed, with oonsiderabe success: for a 
young Frenchman assured me that I really danced very 
well — that was to say, not very well — not so well as a 
Frenchman, bnt quite \ceU enough lo plea$e myself, I 
was not, however, inclined to break a lance with him, 
for his aJlowed the dancing of the dutchess to be quiie 
good enough to please other people. There was an ab- 
sence of every thing French from it. It was a pastime 
and not a study wiUi her ; and she moved with the free- 
dom of youth, tempered with the dignity that became 
the matron. This unpretending and spontaneous grace v 
of nature has always struck me as being the only 
beauty of dancing in private society, and certainly it is 
a beauty irresistible. It is, in fact, a pantomimic dis- 
play of the mind, and as such is as decidedly above the 
doctrine of professors as it is in opixwition to it. 

In the intervals between the dances, there was some 
singing, to the accompaniment of the piano. Here again 
Hortense was perfectly at home. She sang several songs, 
of which I oflerwards round her to be the unacknowledged 
composer, and to which the writer has often listened 
with delight, with a feeling which, like her dancing, 
could never have been taught Amongst these was the 
beautiful air of" Partant pour la Syrie," which will be a 
fair guarantee that I do not suy too much for the rest 
There were afterwards some well-bred endeavours to 
find a few English songs, which I am happy to say were 
imsuccessful. JThe French cannot understand our music, 
for it is altogether tlic note of another species of bird. 
Moore and our distinguished composers have made no 
progress in proportion to their merits, and, in a hap- 
hazard meeting with one of our national performances, 
it is odds but that wc have reason to be ashamed of it 

By this time the hour was getting late, and, as the 
company began to thin, the remainder were dispersed in 
little parties round the various tables of drawing-books 
and works of belles-lettres, I chanced to place my hand 
upon a splendid album, and had the farther good fortune 
to seat myself beside a beautiful young dome de com- 
pagnie of the dutchess, who gave me the history of all 
the treasures I found therein. Whatever I found most 
remarkable was still the work of Hortense. Of a series 
of smoll portraits, sketched by her in colours, the like- 
ness of those of which I hod seen the subjects, would 
have struck me, though turned upside down. I^e had 
the same power and the same affectionate feeling for fix- 
ing the remembrance of places likewise. The landscapes 
which she had loved in forbidden France, even the apart- 
ments which she had inhabited, were executed in a man- 
ner that put to shame the best amateur performances I 
hoJl ever seen. There was a minute attention to fidelity 
in them too, which a recollection of her present circum- 
stances could not fail to bring home to the spectator's 
heart Thfere were, besides the labours of the dutchess, 
numerous admirable sketches by some of the best artists 
in France. I recollect one in particular of a scene in 
which her taste fbr the picturesque and the melancholy 
must have been completely gratified. She was sitting 
amongst the ruins of Rome by moonlight, a party of 
friends reclining gracefully around her, and the poet 
Delavigne in trant reciting a tragedy. In mcit people 
this situation would have been smjled at as somewhat 
roniantic, but'in Hortense it vi^as perfectly in keeping. 
Ruin and tragedy had been too busy with her to let her 
seem out of fuace amongst them. 

[ know not when my interest Would have cooled in 
this mansion of taste and talent Towards morning I 
was obliged to take my leave, and I doubt if there was 
an individual who returned home by that bright moon- 
light without ^ling that Hortense had been bom some 
century and a half too late. For an i^ of bigots and 
turncoats she indeed seemed unsuited; in that of true 
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poetry and trusty cavaliers, she would have been the 
subject of the best rhymes and rencontres in romantic 
France. 

After this I saw her frequently, both at her own 
house and at Wolfsberg, and I never found any thing to 
destroy the impression which 1 received on my intro- 
duction. Independently of the interest attached to her- 
self, she had always in her company some person who 
had made a noise in the world, and had become an ob- 



when her experience qualified her, gave us instructionn 
for our travels. Her descriptions of the places, and cir. 
cumstances of her own, were given in a manner which 
convinced me that I bad only seen the surface of a 
mind, which, with more intimate knowledge, grew 
more and more rich. She spoke of the beauties of na- 
ture with a quiet enthusiasm, which was pure poetry, 
and touched upon character and literature with all the 



- , ., ... . , , power, but without the venom, of the accomplished cri- 

ject of cunosity---one whUe a dwtin^ruished pamter or Uc If Hortenst should ever occupy her ksuure hours 

?1?!L!^1 ^-J!!!!i! *^^^f!!l.!?vl'_!!'*_J^^ J^®"^ **y writing her memoirs, they woukl form one of the 
^ .~ 4 « *^ * ^ . A.-. _ ^ most interesting works of the age. 

When we rose to depart, the night being fine, she vo- 
lonteered to walk part of the way home with us. She 
came about a quarter of a mile, to where she couM 
command an uninterrupted view of the hike, above 
which the moon was just then rising — a huge red orb, 
whieh shot a burning cdumn to her feet. ^ I will now 
bid you adieu,'* she said ; and we left her to the calm 
contemplation ef grandeur which covrid not fiide, and 
oni^ments which could not betray. 

This was the last I aiw, and perhape shall ever see, 
of the accomplished Hortense ; but 1 shall always re- 
member ray brief acquaintance ^ith her. as a dip into 
days which gave her country the character of being the 
most polished of nations. 



resting in retirement, to the imputation of changing his 
politics for advancement; then a grand duke or dutcness, 
who had undergone, perhaps, as many vicissitudes as 
herself; and finally, the widow of the unfortunate Mar- 
shal Ney. There was something in the last of these 
characters, particularly when associated with Hortense, 
more interesting than all the others. She was a band- 
some, but rrave and silent woman, and still clad in 
mourning for her. husband, whose death, so connected 
with the banishment of the dntchess, could not fiul to 
render them deeply sympathetic in each other*s fortune. 
What a melancholy comparison of retrospections, I used 
to think, must these two have made wh^ none were by 
to listen to them! What late discoveries of the imperfoc- 
tion ot plots, (if indeed they were ever consulted in any,) 
which could onlv succeed enough to render the situations 
of those who formed them worse than before! What 
anxious casuistry upon the justice of history, as to events 
which are mysterious even to the age existing. The 
amusements provided for all this company consisted of 
such as I have mentioned, expeditions to various beauti- 
fhl spots in the neighbouriiood, and muidc parties on the 
waters. The last of these used sometimes to have a 
peculiarly romantic effi$ct; for, on /He day*^ the young 
peasant girls, all gUiteAn^ in their golden tinsel bonnets, 
would push off with their swoethearts, like mad things, 
in whatever boats thev could find upon the beach. I 
have seen - them paddling their littKs fleet round the 
dutohess*s boat with all the curiosity of savages round a 
man of war, and filhng up the interval of softer music 
with a yell, which, provided you heard it a mile off^ was 
harmonious in the extreme! 

For the gentlemen there was likewise the ehasse^ at 
which thev killed their time pleasantly enough, if they 
killed nothing else; for to confess the truth, I am 
grievously -of the opinion that the French are but 
cockney sportsmen, and the Germans no better. I 
witnessed a ehatte in the neighbourhood, which had 
well nigh put an end to my dancing even well enough 
to pleaee my$ey. Our party, as was usual there, con- 
sisted of some where between twenty and thirty slioot- 
ers, who, with their prodigious game-bags strapped 
behind and before, looked exactly like old clothes-men. 
There was likewise a regiment of little hideous boys, 
dressed in cocked hats, and looking as grotesque as the 
devil in Der Freisclmtx. This corps of flibbertigibbets 
was marshalled into the farther end of a wood, to howl 
Gorman and tinkle bells through it, till the game was 
frightened into fits. In the mean time, the gunners 
had stationed themselves at intervals along the other 
three sides, each commanding a little narrow pathway, 
so that when an unfortunate roebuck came skeltering 
down, he might fire in his fiice, and send him back lo 
be terrified by somebody else. There happened to be 
plenty of game, so that when the howling began, the 
guns went as merrily, as ciackers on the 5th of Novem- 
ber. In the midst of tlie bustle a poor hare was making 
Che best of her Way close by me, and, my next neighbour 
providing against the possibility of being too lai#by' 
banging off both barrels before he saw her, I had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that she got ofear off My 
fellow-sportsman, however, who was an old soldier, 
and thought no more of a fowling-pieoo than he did of 
a pop-gun, was determined to lose no credit for his 
dexterity. *« Vm/<^, JfotmeMr," he tfhouted, ^ wril^ un 
joli coup ! fat iiri enire vo$jambe§ Man$ vout toucher,'^'' 
When the melee was over, we made search for the 
killed and wounded, the sum total of which vras one 
of our chaeeeurst who was indeed piteously peppered. 

At length the time arrived for me to bid adieu to 
Switzerland. It was arranged that I should set out for 
Italy with a small party of my Wolftberg friends : and, 
an evening or two before we departedt we paid a leave- 
taking visit to th* dutchess. She expressed much 
polite regret at our intention, and gave us a cordial in- 
vitation to renew our acquaintance with her in the 
winter at Rome. Her care indeed to leave a good 
impression of her friendly disposition upon our minds 
was exceedingly grati^ing. She professed to take an 
interest in the pUns which each of us bad formed, and 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER I. 
Some interesting details of the impri«onment of the 
Vioomte de Beauhamais, and of the behaviour of his 
ehildreii, will be found in the following letters, extracted 
fh>m the ** Meoioirs of the Empress Josephine,** the first 
of the French veries, entitled ^Ifemetres ConUmpo- 
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Madame de Beavhamait to her atmi^ Madame Fanny de 

Beauhamaie, 

** You would hardly believe, dear aunt, that my children 
have just undergone a long and minute examination ! 
That wicked old man, the member of the committee, 
whom 1 have already mentioned to you, called upon me, 
and affecting to feel uneasy in regard to my husband, 
and to converse with me respectingnim, he opened a con- 
versation with my childrep. I acknowledge that I first 
fell into the snare ; what surprised me, however, was the 
sudden affability of the man; he soon betrayed himself, 
however, by the malignity and even bitterness which he 
displayed, when the children replied in such a maimer as 
to give him no advantage over their unhappy parents. I 
soon penetrated his art& intentions. ■ 

** When he found me on my guard, he threw off the 
mask, and admitting that he was desired to procure in- 
formation firom my children, which, he said, might be the 
moDe relied on, as it would bear the stamp of candour, he 
entered upon a formal examination. At that moment I 
felt an indescribable emotion, and the conflicting effects 
of fear, anger and indignation, alternately at work within 
me. I was even on tl^ point of openly giving vent to my 
^elings against the hoary revolutionist, when I reflected 
that I might, by so doing, materially injure M. de Beau- 
hamaisu^;ainst whom that atrocious villain appears to 
have vow^ perpetual enmity ; I accordingly checked my 
angry passions. H^ desired me to leave him alone with 
my chil<fatHi; I attempted to resist; bot his ferocious 
glance compelled me to give way. 
* **He confined Hortense in a closet, and began to put 
questions to her brother. My daughter's turn came next; 
as for this child, in whom he discovered a premature 
quickness and a penetration far above her age, he kept 
questioning her for a |freat length of time. ^Uler having 
sounded tl^m respecting our common topics of conversa- 
tion, our opmions, the visits and letters we were in the 
habit of reeeiving, but more particularly the occorrences 
they might have witnessed, he came to the main point, 1 
mean the expressions used by A le x an de r. My children 
gave very proper replies, such in fact as were suited to 
tiieir respective dispositions; and no twithstandingthe art- 
fiilness <^a mischievous man whose object is to discover 
gnilt, the fivnkness of my son and the qoick penetration 
of my daughter disconcerted his low cunning, and 6ven 
defeated the object he had in view. 

** What use IS it intended to make of the replies of two 
children, whose langua^ was that of truth 7 they can 
only redound to the triumph of innocence and the dis- 
grace of my husband's accusers. Will they have tiie cou- 
1 rage to brinff that examination forward, if it should be 
» productive of this doable check upon their proceedings ?** 



Totkeeame. 

•• My feelings were yesterday a prey to ihernateui^. 
tions of pain and pleasure. My husband had expre«d 
a desire to see his children ; and thanks to oar foutfin 
an^l his wish was complied with ; but in order to mre 
their youthfbl feelings, I determined to leiid them at 
once, and Nevil undertook to usher them m. For kiu 
days past they had been told that their &ther btTiv 
fidlen ill, had placed himself under the care of a eelek^ 
ed physician, who finding the air more pure ia tkeii- 
lace of the Luxembourg, and i^nty of vacant ipa«,l)id 
taken up his abode in that edifice. The first bterrm 
went oflr very well, if we except the remark made k 
Hortense, that her papa*s apartments were verv nal, 
and that the patients were very numeroos. whcajt 
came to my turn, the children had abvady left tinr 
fiitfaer, a worthy door-keeper having, at Neril^s iutif; 
nation, removed them out of sight, and left them vsh 
some neighbours whose notice thev had attracted bj (km 
youth, tlvrir position, and their nmoeeiit mamim. I 
dreaded their being witnesses to oar tender mcetif, 
which took place during their absence. AleiaDder, ib 
beors his imprisonment with great fortitude, vu at, 
at first, proof against my tears; alarmed bowet^iib 
excessive emotion, I ufted my endeavours to ealm it, od 
began in my turn to eonsoie him. Our chiMrea ifiki 
mode their appearance, and this proved a fieih am, 
which was the more painful, as we had to diagaiie fnn 
their knowledge the cause oi our emotion. 

** Hortoisc, who is all candour, was fbr a kaftjae Ik 
dupe of it; and in the warmth of her affectkm the vuta! 
to persuade us that we were wrong to give way tA w- 
row, and that her papa*s iflneas was not a danfowas cv. 
Hortense had put on that little peevish and ncfative mi- 
ner which, as you know, so well becomes her: 'Dojoi 
believe that papa M ill?* said she to her brother, 'itiBj 
rate, his complaint is not snch as doctors can core.* )i^ 
do you mean, my child, said I, interrupting her; do joo 
think that your father and I have connived to dctnn 
you 7 * Pardon me, momma, but I do think so.* 'Oh! 
sister, what you are saying is very odd,* obcerred Eo- 
gene with warmth. * It is on the contnry quite pUa 
and natural.* What do you mean, mademoiselle? hpii 
said, assuming a severe look . * Surely,* coDtinoed tb 
arch litUe gir^ * affectionate parents may be allovcd b 
deceive their children, when they wish to spare tivir 
feelings?* So saying, she rushed into my anD«,aif! 
threw her own round her father*s neck. Smiles aad tens 
added to the effect of this family scone, which mj R^gev 
rendered still more affecting by his caresses. Sweet chiK! 
he is as endearing as his sister is witty ; both hare hitkr- 
to been a source of delight to us; why are the/, ia U 
present crisis, to excite our liveliest anxiety, and to ic- 
casion me in particular an indescribable wDsalioo ^ 
pain which I am unaUe to conquer, and find it m; ^ 
ficult to contend with? I have no apprefaensioo oo ny 
own accoimt ; but I am in the utmost terror aod ilus 
concerning them and my dearest Alexander! 

** The occasional visits of my children, and the vsrdt 
overheard and picked up by my daughter, had eotbledkr 
to guess that her father was a prisoner. We ackaov- 
ledgcd to her what it was no longer in our power to «»• 
c«fll « What has he done ?* enquired Hortense. Ber 
brother laying his usual timidity aside, was aho idxmi 
to know the motive of this act of severity. We slwil^ 
have found it very difficult to assign any. Sngfnhf tiw 
of power, guilty and contemptible stretch of arbitniy *»• 
thority, which does not escape a diild'a pcnelnt'** 
w4iich all the world should oi^k>^, though no one cR^ 
ventures to complain. 

•• • Oh ! we will punish your accusers,* cxdaiined B»- 
tense, *as soon as we are strong enough.* ' Be sileot,s? 
child,* said her futhtfl' ; * if you are overheard I m 1*: 
you and your mother would be mode to aufier ibr ip»- 
ing this language, and we might not then enjoy the «■> 
soUtion of having afforded no pretence fbr their ong^ 
treatment* * Have you not oflen told us,* ohaerreiJ i* 
gene, * that it was proper to resist an act of oppresK*- 

* And 1 again repeat it,* rejoined my husband; '<wctf> 
duct must, however, be guided by the rolea fi pen***' 
and whosoever attempts to defeat the views of tyitfij* 
must beware of awakening it from its slumbers.* 

•♦By degrees, the conversation took a "»<'^^2S 
turn. We forffot our present misfortunes, and ndttu 
in tender reodTections, and in plans fbr the *"*"'*^ V^* 
will readily suppose that you came in for a ■''■"^V **? 

* I wish my aunt every happiness,* said Alexander, i^ 
a smiling countenance; ♦ nevertheless, as l^PJU^"? 
never so interesting as when under the excit«w» « 
sorrow, I could wish that for a fewdayfmy annrs'*!* 
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rlag foddeu were faaullarised with captivity ; it would 
soggest to her pen a splendid elegj, and the poet*8 ima^i- 
notion, whilst immortalising her prison, would readilj 
console her for having been one of its inmates.* 

" What think ^ou of this wish, my dearest aunt 7 you 
will perhaps see in it'my husband^s anxiety £br your wel- 
fare; for my part, as I love you more than I do your 
poetry, I must form a contrary wish; and at the risk of 
your never sharing the glory of Ovid or of Madame de la 
Suze, I recommend yon to write on in prose and retain 
the enjo^ent of your liberty, in order that you may also 
indulge m the inclination you have most at heart, that of 
doing good to your fellow creatures.*' 

We add a letter fitm the vioomte, written imme- 
diately before his execution, and one from Josephine to 
her children, announcing the death of their &ther. 

Lail UUerJrom M. de BmuhamgU to hU WifiB, 

CoDciergerie, 
Night of the 7th thermidor, year 2. 

"I have yet a few minutes to devote to affection, tears 
and regret ; and then I must wholly give myself up to 
the glory of nw &te and to thoughts of immortality. 
When you receive this letter, my dear Josephine, your 
husband will have deased to live, and will be tasting true 
cxistcnoe in the bosom of his Creator. "Do not weep for 
iiim ; the wicked and senseless beings who survive him 
are more worthy of your tears, for they are doing mischief 
which they can never repair. But let us not cloud the 
present moments by any thoughts of their guilt; I wish 
on the contrary to brighten them by the reflection that I 
have ezyoyed the affsctions of a lovely woman, and that 
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undergoing- a similar fate, may disoourse 
iren. 
My fast sigh will be for you, and I wish to make my 
last words a lasting lesson. Time was when I gave you 
lessons in a more (leasing way ; but the present will not 
be the less useful that it is given at so senous a moment. 
I have the weakness to water it with my tears ; I shall 
soon have the courage to seal it with my blood. 

** Hitherto it was impossible to have been. happier than 
f have been; while to my union with your father I owed 
my felicity, I may venture to think and to say that to my 
chai'acter I was indebted for that union. It met witli 
many difficulties, but without artifice or effort I overcauie 
them. I found in my heart the means of winning the 
affection of my husband*s relations ; patience and gentle- 
ness always succeed at last in gaining the good will of 
others. You also, mj dear children, possess natural. ad- 
vantages which cost httlc and are of great value ; but yon 
must learn how to employ them, and that is what I still 
feel a pleasure in teaching you by my example. * * * 

" ] lived with our aunt Kenaudin, that excellent woman, 
that kind parent, that worthy soul, of whom we have so 
often spoke, and who has died with grief at seeing her 
niece sacrificed, as she long lamented, when her foresight 
separated us. I say her foresight, though perhaps it was 
then only her fondness. 

" Circumstances brought tfi Martinique a handsome and 
meritorious young officer. I may be proud to praise him, 
he was yodr father, who tSter making me a happy wife 
was destined to render me a mother at once blessed and 
unfortunate. 

^ The husband of Madame Renaudin'managed not only 
his own plantations, but those which the MM. Beauhar- 



happiness, but for errors which f was too late to acknow 
ledge and atone for. This thought wrings tears fh>m mj 
eyes; though your generous heart pardons me. But this 
is no time to revive the recollection of my errors and 
your wrongs. What thanks I owe to Providence who 
wBl reward you ! • 

'** That Providence now disposes of me before my time. 
This is another blessing for which I am grateful. Can a 
virtuous man live happy when he sees the whde world a 
prey to the wicked 7 1 should rejoice in being taken away, 
were it not for the thought oT leaving those 1 love behind 
me. But if the thoughts of the dying are presentiments, 
something in my heart tells me that these horrible butche- 
ries are £awing to a dose ^— that executioners will in 
their turn become victims, that the arts snd sciences will 
again flourish in France ; that wise and moderate laws 
win take place of cruel sacrifices; and that you will at 
length enjoy the happiness which you have alwqjrs de- 
served. Our children will discharge the debt for their 
&ther. ..... 

** I resume these incoherent and almost illegible lines, 
which were interrupted by the entrance of my jailers. 

" I have just submitted to a cruel ceremony, which, 
under any other circumstances, I would have resisted, at 
the sacrifice of my life. Yet why should wc rebel against 
necessity 1 reason tells us to make the best of it we can. 
My hair has been cut oft. I had some idea of buying a 
paxt of it in order to leave to my wife and diildreu an 
unequivocal pledge of my last recolloction of them. Alas! 
my heart breaks at the very thought, and my tears bedew 
the paper on which I am writing. Adieu, all that*! love! 
^ Think of me, and do not for^t that to die the victim of 
tyrants and the martyr of hberty, sheds lustre on the 
scaffold.** 

Madame de Beauhamah to her Children. 

"The hand which will deliver this to you is faithful 
and sure. You will receive it &om a friend who knows 
and has shared my sorrows. I know not by what acci- 
dent she has hitherto been spared^ I call this accident 
fortunate ; she regards it as a calamity. ' Is it not dis- 
graceful to live,* said slie yesterday, * when all who are 
g-ood have the honour of dying 7* May heaven, as the 
reward of her courage, refuse her the fatal honour she de- 
si rest 

** As for me, t am qualified for that honour, and I am 
preparing qpyself for receiving it Why has disease 
spared me so long 7 But I must not murmur. As a 
w^ife, I oqght to follow the fate of ray husband ; ajid can 
tlicrc now be any fate more glorious than to ascend the 
scaffold 7 It is a patent of immortality purchased by a 
prompt and pleasing death ! 

** My children, your father is dead, and your mother is 
about to follow him ; but, as before that mial stroke, the 
assassins leave me a few moments to myself I wish to 
employ them in writing to you. Socrates^ when con- 
demned, philosophised with his disdplea : a mother, on 



our umon would have been an uninterrupted course of nais inherited. The propriety of our union appeared un^ 
t i t--. ^^ i_.-L w x__ _A- * 1 questionable, especially as the marriage, planned by the 

two&milies for your uncle, -had not his approbation, he 
he having made another choice. 

'* Here I must record the gratitude I owe to my excel- 
lent brother in law, who has under various circumstances 
given mo pnx^ of the most sincere friendship, though he 
was of quite a different opinion from your fiither, who em- 
braced the new ideas with all the enthusiasm oif a lively 
imagination. He fancied liberty was to be secured by 
obtaining concessions firom the king whom ho venerated ; 
but all was lost, and nothing gained but anarchy. Who 
will arrest the torrent, O God? unless thy poF^ful hand 
control and restrain it, we are undone ! 

** For xay part, my children, I am about to die as your 
father died, a victim of the fury he alvirays opposed, but to 
which he fell a sacrifice. I leave life without hatred of 
France and its assasnns, whom I despise ; but I am pene- 
trated with sorrow for the misfortunes of my country. 
Honour my memory in sharing my sentiments. I leave 
for your inheritance the glory of your fiither, and the 
name of your mother, wh<»n some who have been unfor- 
tunate will bear in remembrance. liove, regret, and ben- 
ediction.** 

AooQiding to the larae work, Madame Fanny de Beau- 
hamais took the unfbrtunate children under her protec- 
tion, during the impiisonment of their parents. 

** Madame Fanny de Beauhamais took under her care 
the children of Madame Alexander de Beauhamais, dur- 
ing the imprisonment of that most excellent of mothers:, 
who ever retained a lively recollection of this fiivour. Her 
gratitude towards her aunt was unbounded, nor d^ the 
engagements which her elevated rank aflerwards imposed 
upon her, induce her at any time to relax in the demon- 
stration o£ her sentiments ; she always callod her ti^eeond 
motUr^ a title justly due to one who jblt a truly matornal 
tendemess for her. 

** No doubt can be entertained of Jo8ephine*s excellent 
disposition, when we find the fomily of her first husband 
pceserving for her a constant and unshak^ attachment 
They were lavish of thev attentiona at the time whon her 
sorrow was at its height, and she nearer suffered the mpr- 
tificatitm of being sli^ted by her hushand*s relations, who 
appeared to have adapted her as one of their own family. 
I have already noticed the sinoere friendship entertained 
for her by her worthy brother in law, the Majquis de 
Boauharnaia.** 



KDTE Olf CHAPTER II. 

It happened to us on one occasion, to request of the 
empress to show us her diamonds, which were locked 
up in a concealed ceUor, the key of which was generally 
confided to Madame Gazani andf M. Pierlot She yielded 
with the most willing compliance to the wishes ot such 
giddy girls as we were, ordered an immense table to be 
brought into the saloon, upon whicli several of her maids 



in waitiuff laid a oountlesa number of caskets of every 
form and shape. They were spread upon that spacious 
table, which was absolutely covered with them. On the 
openiiurof the caskets, we were perfectly dazzled with 
the Ivuliancy, the siae and the quantify of jewels com- 
posing the different sets. The most remarkable afier 
those whidtccmastedof white diamonds, were in the shape 
of pears, formed of pearis, perfectly regular, and of the 
fin^ colour ; opals, rubies, sai^thires and emeralds, were 
encircled with large diamonds, which were, nevertheless, 
considered as mere meant tn^ and never taken into ac- 
count in the estimation made of those jewels; they 
formed altogether a coUection which I believe to be 
unique in Europe, since they consisted of the most talus- 
ble objects, of that description, thtt could be found in the 
towns conquered by our armies. Napdeon was never 
under the necessity of seizing upon objects, which there 
was always evinced the utmost anxiety to otEor to his 
wifo ; the garlands and bouquets formed of such a count- 
less numb^ of precious stones,.had the effect of veri^inf 
the truth of the dcikcriptions hitherto so fimciful, wnu£ 
are to be met with in the fairy tales. None but those 
who have seen this splendid colieotion can form an ade- 
quate idea of it. 

The empress seldom wore any other than fancy jewels ; 
the sight therefore, o£ this exhibition of caskets, excited 
the wonder of nMwt of the beholders. Her majesty 
greatly enjoyed our silent admiration. After having* 
permitted us to touch, and examine 'every thin^ at our 
leisure ; — "• I had no other motive, she kindly said to us, 
in ordering my jewels to be opened before you, than to 
spoil your foncy for such ornaments. Afier having seen 
such splendid sets, you never ean foel a wish for inferior 
ones ; the less so, when you reflect how unhappy I have 
been, although with so rare a collection at my command. 
During the first dawn of my extraordinary elevation, I 
delighted in these trifles, nany of whidi were presented 
to me in Italy. I grew by degrees so tired of them, 
that I no lounger wear any, ezoiept when I am in soine 
respects conjmlled to do. so by my new rank in the 
world ; a thousand accid e n t s may, besides, oootribute to 
deprive me of those brilliant, though useless objects ; do 
I not^possess the pendants of Queen Maria Antoinette 7 
and yet am I quite sure of retaining them 7 Trust to 
me, ladies, and d^ not envy a splendour which does not 
coiwtitute happiness. I shall not &il to surprise you 
when I relate that I felt more pleasure at receiving an 
old pair of shoes, than at being presented with all the 
diamonds which are now spread before you.** We oould 
not hei^ miling at this observation, perroaded as we were 
that Josephine was not in earnest ; but slie repeated her 
assertions in so serioos a manner, that we felt the utmost 
curiosity to hear the stocy of this wondarfnlpair of$koes. 

^ I rqieat it, ladies, said her nuyesty, it is strictly true, 
that the present, which of all others has afforded me most 
pleasure, is a pair of old okoes ofOiO coanott leather; 
you will readily believe it when you shall have heard my 
story. 
. ** 1 had set sail with Hortense, firom Martinique, on 
board a ship in which we received such ms^ked atten- 
ticnguB, that they are indelibly impressed on my memory. 
Being separated firom my first husband, my pecuniary 
resources were not very nourishing ; the expense of my 
return to France, whic£ the state df my afipurs rendered 
necessary, had nearly drained me of every thing, and I 
found great difficulty in making the purchases which 
were indispensably requisite for the voyage. Hortense, 
who was a smart lively child, sang negro songs, and 
performed negro dances with admirable accuracy ; she 
wfw the delight of the sailors, and in return for their 
fondness she had made them her favourite company. I no 
sooner fell asleep, than she slipped upon deck and rs. 
hearsed her various little exercises to the renewed de- 
light and admiration of aU on board. An old mate was 
particularly fond of her, and whenever he found a mo- 
ment*s leisure from his daily occupations, he devoted it 
to his little friend, who was also exceedingly attached to 
him. My daughter's shoes were soon worn out with 
her constant dancing and skipping. Knowing as she 
did that I had no otner pair for her, and fearing lest I 
should prevent her going upon deck, if I stould dis- 
cover the plight of those she was fost weariag away, she 
coneealed the triflip|^ accident from my knowledge. I 
saw her. onoo returning with bleeding feet, and asked 
her, in the utmost alarm, if she had hurt herself: **No, 
mamma.^* ** But your feet are bleeding.** ^ It really is no- 
thing.** I insisted upon ascertaining what ailed her, 
and discovered that her shoes were all in tatters, and 
that her flesh was dreadfbliy torn by a nail. 

** We had as yet only performed half the voyage ; a 
long time would necessBrilj elapse before I could procure 
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a fresh pair of shoes ; and I was mortified at the bare an- 
ticipation of the distress my poor Hoi^nse wouJd now 
feel at being compelled to remain confined in my wretched 
little cabin, and of the injury her health might expe- 
rience from the want of exercise. At the moment when 
I was wrapped up in sorrow, and giving free vent to my 
tears, our friend the mate made his appearance, and en- 
quired with his honest bluntness what was the cause of 
our whimperings 7 Hortense replied in a sobbing voice, 
that she could no longer go upon deck, because she had 
torn her slioes, and 1 had no others to give her. ** Is 
that all ? I have an old pair in my trunk ; let m6 go for 
them. You, madam, will cut them up, and I shall sow 
them over again to the best of my power ; every tiling 
on board ship should be turned to account ; this is not 
the place for being too nice or particular ; we have our 
most important wants gratified, when we have the need- 
ful." He did not wait for our reply, but went In quest 
of his old shoes, which he brought to us with an air of 
exultation, and offered them to Hortense, who received 
the gifl with every demonstration of delight 

•* We set to work with the greatest alacrity, and my 
daughter was enabled, towards the close of day, to enjoy 
.the pleasure of again amusing the ship*s company. 1 re- 
peat that no present was ever received by me with more 
sincere gratitude. I greatlv reproached myself for having 
neglect^ to make enqmries after the worthy seaman, 
who was only known on board by the name of James, 
I should have fel^ a sincere satisfiiction in rendering him 
some service, since it was afterwards in my power to 
do so." — Memoirs of the Empress Josephine^ v. 2. 



NOTES ON CHAPTER IV. 

MARRIAGE OF JOSEPHINE. 

Madams cte Beauhamais to Madams *** 

** I am urged, my dear, to marry again, by the advice 
«f all my friends, (I may almost say,) by the commands 
of my aunt, and the prayers of my children. Why arc 
you not here to help me by your advice on this important 
occasion, and to tell me whether I ought or not to consent 
to a union, which certainly seems calculated to relieve 
me firom the discomforts ot' my present'sitaation? Your 
fiiendship would rend^ you clearsighted to my interests, 
and a word from you would suffice to bring me to a de- 
cision. 

^ Among my visiters you have seen Genial Bofiaparte : 
he is the man who wishes to become a father to the 
orphans of Alexander de Beauhamais, and a husband to 
bis widow. 

^ Do you love htm 7 is naturally your first question. 
My answer is, perhaps... No. — Do you dislike him ? — ^No, 
again ; but the sentiments I entertain towards him are of 
that luke-warm kind which true devotees think worst of 
all in matters of religion. Now love being a sort of reli- 
gion, my feelings ought to be very different from what 
Siey really are. This is the point on which I want your 
advice, which would fix the wavering of my irresolute 
disposition. To come to a decision has always been too 
much for my Creole inertness, and I find it easier to obey 
the wishes of others. 

"• I admire the generals courage ; the extent of his in- 
formation on every subject on which he converses ; his 
shrewd intelligence, which enables him to understand the 
thoughts of others, before they are expressed ; but I con- 
fess I am somewhat fearful of that control which he seenu 
anxious to exercise over all about him. There is some- 
thing in his scrutinising glance that cannot be described ; 
it awes even our directors, thereforeMt may well be sop- 
posed to intimidate a woman. He talks of his passion 
for me with a degree of earnestness which renders it im- 
poiMible to doubt his sincerity, yet this very circumstance, 
which you would suppose likely to please n^e, is precisely 
that -vHfiich has withheld me from giving the consent 
which I have often been on the very point of uttering. 

** My spring of lifo is past Can I then hope to pre« 
serve, for any length of time, that ardour of afiection 
which, in the general, amounts almost to madness 7 If 
his love should cool, as it certainly will, after our mar- 
riage, wiH he not reproach me for having prevented 
him from forming a more advantafeous connection? 
What then shall I say 7 What shall I do 7 I may shut 
myself up and weep. Fine consolation, truly ! methinks 
I hear you say. But unavailing as I know it is, weeping 
is, I assure you, my only consolation whenever my poor 
heart receives a wound. Write to me quickly, and pray 
scold me if you think me wrong. You know every thing 
is welcome that comes from you. 

**Barras assures me if I marn^ the general he will get 
him appointed commander in ehief oithe army of Ituy. 



This favour, tliough not yet granted, occasions some 
murmuring among Bonaparte*s brother officers. When 
speaking to me ye^itcrday on the subject, the general said : 
" Do they think 1 cannot get forward without their pa- 
tronage? One day or other they will all be too happy if 
I grant them mine. I have a good sword by my side, 
which wiU carry me on." 

" What do you think of this self confidence 7 Docs it 
not savour of excessive vanity 7 a general of brigade to 
talk of patronising the chiefs of the government f It is 
very ridiculous ! ret I know not how it happens, his 
ambitious spirit sometimes wins upon me so far that I 
«m almost tempted to believe in the practicability of any 
project he takes into his head; — and who can foresee 
what he may attempt! 

"All here regret your absence; and we only console 
ourselves by constantly speaking of you, and by endea- 
vouring to follow you step by step, in the beautiful 
country in which you are journeying. Were I sure of 
finding you in Italy, I would consent to be married to- 
morrow, on condition of being permitted to accompany 
the general. But we might cross each other on the way, 
therefore I think it most prudent to await your answer; 
pray send it speedily. 

Madame Tallien desires me to present her love to 
ou. She is still fair and good as ever. She employs 
er immense influence only for the benefit of the unfortu- 
nate ; and when she performs a favour she appears as 
pleased and satisfied as though she herself were the 
obliged party. Her friendship for me is most affection- 
ate and sincere, and of my regard for her, I need only 
say that it is equal to that which I entertain for you. 

** Hortense grows more and more interesting everj 
day. Her pretty figure is getting fully developed, and if 
I were so inclined, I should have ampSe reason to rail at 
time, who confers charms on the daughter at the expense 
of the mother. But truly I have other things in my head. 
I try to banish gloomy thoughts, and look forward to a 
more propitious future, for we shall soon meet never to 
part again. But for this marriage,^which harasses and 
unsettles me, I could be gay in spite of every thing ; were 
it once over, happen what might, I could resign myself 
to my fate. I am inured to suffering, and if^I be des. 
tinec to taste fresh sorrow I can support it, provided my 
children, my aunt and you remain to comfort me. 

^ You know we have agreed to dispense with all formal 
terminations to our letters. So adieu, my fHend !** 

Memoirs ofJosephins^volS. 
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BONAPARTE'S JEALODST. 

Madame Bonaparte to Oeneral Bonaparis* 

- ** Is it possible, general, that the letter I have just re- 
ceived comes from you? I can scarcely credit it when I 
compare that letter with others now before me, to which 
your love impjirts so many charms ! My eyes indeed 
would persuade me that your hand traced these lilies ; 
but my heart refuses to believe that a letter from you 
could ever have caused the mortal anguish I experience 
onperusing these expiessions of your displeasure, which 
afiuct me the iriore when I consider how much pain they 
must have cost you. 

** I know not what I have done to provoke some ma- 
lignant enemy to destroy my peace by disturbing your's; 
but certainly a powerful motive must influence some one 
in continually renewing calumnies agaitist me, and giy< 
ing them a sufficient appearance of probability to impose 
on the man who has hitherto judged me worthy of his 
affection and confidence. These two sentiments are ne- 
cessary to my happiness, and if they are to be so soon 
withdrawn from me, I can only regret that I was ever 
Mest in possessing them or knowing you. 

''On my first acquaintance wiu you, the affliction 
with which I was overwhelmed l^d me to believe that 
my heart must ever remain a stranger to any sentiment 
resembling love. The san^^uinary scenes of which I had 
been a witness and a victim otmstantly haunted my 
thoughts. I therefore apprehended no danger to myself 
from the fi^uent enjoyment of your society, still less did 
I imagine that I could for a smgle moment have fixed 
your dioice. 

** I, like every one else, admired your talents and ac 
quirements; and better than any one else, I foresaw ^rour 
niture glory; but still I loved you only for the services 
you rendered to my country, Why did you seek to con- 
vert admiration into a more tender sentiment, by availing 
yourself of all those powers of pleasing with which ]^ou 
are f»o eminently gifled, since, so shortly afler having 
united your destmy with mine, you regret the felicity 
you have conferred upon me? 



**^ Do you think I can ever forget the lo^jtraonoedK' 
rished for me? Can I eVer become indifferent to the mui 
who has blest me with the most enthusisstic and iHent 
passion? Can I ever effiice'fW>m my memory yoorii. 
temal affection for Hortense, the advice and exunple 
you have set before Eugene 7 If all this appears impoi. 
sible, how can you for a moment suspect me of beitot. 
ing a thought on any but yourself 7 

^ Instead of listening to traducers who, for reastts 
which I cannot explain, seek to disturb our happnen, 
why do you not silence tiiem by enumerathig the bese. 
fits you have bestowed on a woman whose hetit eookl 
never be reproached with ingratitude? the knowiedfe 
of what you have done for my children would check the 
malignity of these calumniators, for they wodd tha » 
that the strongest link of my attachment for yoa depea4 
on my character as a mother. Your subsequent coodoet 
which has claimed the admiration of all EHrooe ooald 
have no other effect than to make me adore the Wind 
who gave me his hand when I was poor and unfirtmate. 
Eve^y step you take adds to the glory of the mine 1 
bear : yet this is the moment that has been sdected k 
persuading you that I no longer love you! Sorelj nodui^ 
can be more wicked and absurd than the condoetofthoK 
who are about you, and are jealous of your marked npe> 
riority ! 

** Yes, I still love you^ and no less tenderly than cm. 
Those who allege Uie contrary know that they gpetk 
falsely. To those very persons I have freqoentlj vrit. 
ten to enquire about you apd to recommondthemtoaa. 
sole you by their friendship, for the absence of her t1» 
is your best and truest friend. 

** Yet, what has been the conduct of the men in whoa 
you repose confidence and on whose testimony von iota 
so unjust an opinion of me? They conceal from pa 
every circumstance calculated to alleviate the anguish of 
our separation, and they seek to fill your mind with mm- 
picion, in order to drive you from a country with whidi 
they are dissatisfied, llieir object ia to make joo bi- 
happy. I see this plainly i though you are blind to thdr 
perfidious intentions, ^ing no longer their equal yn 
have become their enemy, and every one of joat victo- 
ries is a fresh ground of envy and hatred. 

** I know tlieir intrigues, and I disdain to aveD^ie nj* 
self by naming the men whom I d^pise, hat wboie 
valour and talents may be useful to you in the gral 
enterprise which you nave so propitiously oommeoced, 
When you return, I will unmask these enemies of yov 
glory> — but no ; the happiness of seeing yoa again viB 
banish from my recollection the misery they are eadei- 
vouring to inflict upon me, and I shall flunk odj oT 
what uey have done to promote the succesa ofyoor 
projects. 

** I acknowledge that I see & great deal of compuij: 
for every one is eager to compliment me on yoor ne- 
cess, and I confoss I have not resolution to dose my door 
against those who speak of you. I also confeaa that t 
great portion of my visiters are gentlemen. Men onder- 
stand your bold projects better than women, and tfa^ 
speak with enthusiasm of your glorious achieremeBtf, 
while my female friends ou^ complain of yoa for hariif 
carried away their husbands, brothers, or nthers. Iti^ 
no pleasure in their society if they do not praiae joa; 
yet there are some among tnem whose hearts and nnda- 
standings claim my highest regard, because they enter- 
tain sincere firiendship for you. In this numher I Oisj 
distinguish Mesdames d*Aiguillon, Talhen, and mjami 
They are almost constantly with me, and thej can (^ 
yon, ungratefiil as you are, whether J June hsen etfid- 
ting unth every body. These are your words, and thcf 
would be hateful to me were I not certain that jon hin 
disavowed them and are sof ry for having written than- 

** I amierrified a^jie numerous perils which aumws 
you, and of the extKt of which I should have had » 
idea, had not Eugene insisted on my writing to entrat 
that you wUl not flyjn the face of danger, and onncc* 
sarily expose a lifo which is precious not merely to jotf 
fiimily and friends. Remember that on yon depends the 
destiny of your companiohs in arms and of millioat <» 
soldiers, who would not have fortitude to endow the 
hardships to which they are exposed, but for the encor 
ragement which your presence affords them. 

" Do not, I conjure you, over exert yoor f^^^ 
Listen not to the dictates of your own ever active oufli 
but to the advice of those who love you. Berthw^Brt^ 
rienne, Eugene, and Cafforelli, who are more cool thw 
you, may sometimes view things more justly. '^J!*'* 
devoted to you, therefore listen to them; hot to thfl" 
only, and you and I shall be happy. 

" I sometimes receive honours here which '^^^^ 
no small degree of embarrassment I am nottccustomw 
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to ihif iort of homafre, and I see it is displeasing to oar 
autboriliee, who are always suspicious and fearfiil of 
loiing their newly gotten power. Never mind them, you 
will say ; and I should not, but that 1 know they will try 
to injure you, and I cannot endure the thought of contri- 
buting in any way to those feelinffs of enmity which 
your triumphs sufficiently account mr. Jf they are en- 
▼ioos now, what will they be when you return crowned 
with fresh Uurels? Heaven knows to what lengths their 
malignity will then carry them! But you will be here, 
and then nothing can vex me. • 

** But I will say no more of them nor of your suspi- 
cions, which I do not refiite one by one, because they are 
all ctquolly devoid of probability ; and to make amends 
for the uni^easant commencement of this letter, I will 
tell you something which I know will please you. 

^ Hortense, in her efforts to console me, endeavours as 
&r as possible to conceal her anxiety for you and her 
brother, and she exerts all her ingenuity to banish that 
melanclMly, the existence of which you doubt, but which, 
I assure you» never forsakes me. If by her lively con- 
versation and interesting talents, she sometimes sdcceeds 
in drawing a smile from me, she jcyftdly exclaims: 
* Dear mamma, that will be known at (Jairo.* The fatal 
word iomiediately. calls to my mind the distance which 
separates me frcun you and my son, and restores the me- 
lancholy which it was intended to divert I am obliged 
to make great efforts to conceal my grief from my 
daughter, who, by a word or a look, transports me to the 
very place which she would wish to banish from mj 
thoiu^ts. 

** Hortense^s figure is daily becoming more and more 
graced She dresses with ^reat taste, and thou^rh not 
quite so handsome as your sisters, she may certain!/ bo 
thought agreeable, when even they are present 

** My good aunt passes her life in suffering without 
complaining, consoling the distressed, speaking of you, 
and writing poetry. For my part, my time is occupied 
in writing to you, hearing your praises, reading the jour- 
nals, in which your name appears in every pafe, think- 
ing of you, looking forward to the time when I may see 
jou hourly, complaining of your absence and longing for 
jour return ; and when my task is ended I begin it over 
again. Are all these proofs of indifference? You will 
never have any others from me, and if I receive no worse 
fVom you, I shall have no great reason to complain, in 
spite of the ill natured stories I hear abput a certain 
lady, in whom you are said to take a lively interest But 
why should I doubt you? You assure me that you love 
mo, and, jndffing of your heart by my own, I believe you. 

** Heaven xnows when or where you will receive this 
letter. May it restore you to that confidence which you 
cmght never to have lost, and convince you more than 
ever, that as long as I live I shall love you as dearly as I 
did on the day of our separation. Adieu — believe mo- 
love me, and receive a thousand kisses.*' 

Memoin tf Jotephine^ oo{* 3* 



No language can convey any idea of the state of ex- 
eltoment occasioned throughout France, 1^ Bonaparte's 
arrivat From the 18th Vendemiaire, aU around us was 
in continual agitation. On the 19th, Josephine set off to 
meet her husband, but without knowing exactly what 
road he would take. She thought it likely he would come 
by the way of Burgrundy, and therefore Louis and she 
«et off for Lyons. 

Madame Bonaparte was a prey to great and well 
fiyiinded uneasiness. Whether she were gfuilty, or only 
imprudent, she was strongly accused by the Bonaparte 
familj, who were desirous that Ni^>oleon should obtain a 
iliroroe. The elder M. de Caulaincourt stated to us hb 
apprehensions on this point; but whenever the subject 
^was introduced, my mother changed the conversation, 
becaase, knowing aa she did, the sentiments of the Bona- 
parte fiunily, she eould not reply without either commit- 
ting' them, or having recourse to fidsebood. She knew, 
tnorecfver^ the truth of many oircumstanoes which M. de 
Catiloinoourt seemed to doubt, and which her situation 
'with respect to Bonaparte prevented her from communi- 
cating to him. 

Madame Bonaparte committed a great &ult in nd- 
g-leeting at this juncture to conciliate her mother-in-law, 
vrho might have protected her against those who sought 
ber ruin; and, indeed, effected it nine years later ; for the 
divorce in 1809 was brought about by the joint efiKuia of 
all the members of the Bonaparte family, aided by some 
of Napoleon's most confidential servants, whom Jose- 
phine, either as Madame Bonaparte, or as empress, had 
done nothing to make her friends. 

Bonap«ute on his arrival in Paris found his house de- 



serted; bat his mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and in 
short, every member of his family, except Louis, who 
bad attended Madame Bonaparte to Lyons, came to him 
immediately. The impression made upon him by the 
solitude of his ho'me and its desertion by its mistress, 
was profound and terrible; and nine years aflcrward, 
when the ties between him and Joeephmo were severed 
for ever, he showed that it was not effaced. From not 
finding her with his family, he inferred that she felt her- 
self unworthy of their presence, and feared to meet the 
man she had wronged. He considered her journey to 
Lyons as a mere pretence. ' 

M. de Bourricnne says, that for some days after Jose- 
phinc's return, Bonaparte treated her with extreme cold- 
nest. As he was an eyewitness, why does he not state 
tlic whole truth, and say tliat on her return, Bonaparte 
refuted to see her, and did not see her? It was to the 
earnest entreaties of her children that she owed the re- 
covery, not of her husband's love, for that had long ceased, 
but of that tenderness acquired by habit, and that inter- 
course ';^hich mode her still retain the rank of consort to 
the greatest man of his age. Bonaparte was, at this 
pericMl, much attached to Eugene Beauhamais, who, to 
do him justice, was a charming youth. He knew less of 
Hortense; but her youth and sweetness of temper, and 
the protection of which, as his adopted daughter, she be- 
sought him not to deprive her, proved power! ul advocates, 
and overcame his resistance. In this delicate negotia- 
tion, it was good policy not to bring any other person 
into play, whatever might bo tlieir influence with Bona- 
parte, and Madame £»naparte did not, therefore, have 
recourse either to Barras, Bourricnne, or Berthier. It 
was expedient that they who interceded for her should 
be able to say any thing without the possibility of a re- 
ply. Now Bonaparte could not with any degree of pro- 
priety explain to such children as Eugene or Hortense 
the particulars of their mother's conduct He was, there- 
fore, constrained to silence, and had no argument to 
combat the tears of two innocent creatures at his feet, 
exclaiming, *' Do notjibandon our mother; she will break 
her heart! And ought injustice to take from us poor or- 
phans, whose natural protector the scaffold has already 
deprived us of^ the support of one whom Providence has 
sent to replace him !" 

The scene, as Bonaparte has since stated, was long and 
painful, and the two children at length introduced their 
mother, and placed her in his arms. The unhappy wo- 
man had awaited his decision at the door of a small back 
staircase, extended at almost full length upon the stairs, 
suffering the aoutest pan^ of mental torture. 

Whatever might be his wife's errors, Bonaparte ap- 
peared entirely to forget them, and the reconciliation 
was complete. Of all the members of the family. Mar 
dame Leclerc was most vexed at the pardon which Nar 
poleon had granted to his wife. Bonaparte's mother was 
also very uk pleased; but she said nothing. Madame 
Joseph Bonaparte, who was always very amiable, took no 
part in these fomily quarreb ; therefore, she could easily 
determine what part to take when fortune smiled on Jo- 
sephine. As to Madame Baooiooohi, she gave free vent 
to her ill humour and disdain: the consequence was, that 
her sister-in-law could never endure her. Christine, who 
was a beautifbl creature, followed the example of Ma- 
dame Joseph, and Caroline was so youn^ that her opinion 
could have no weight in such an affiur^ As to Bona^ 
porte's brothers, they were at open war with Joaephine. 
— JUemoirt of the Dutches* lyAbremtes, p. 211. 

HORTKNSX'S LOVERS. 

Josephine to Eugene Beauharnais-, in EgypL 

** I learn with great Measure, my dear Eugene, that 
your conduct is woKhy of the name you bear, and of the 
protector under whom it is so easy to learn to become a 
great captain. 

** Bonaparte has written to me that you are every thing 
he can wish, and as he is no flatterer my heart is proud to 
read your eulogy, sketched by a hajid which is usually 
far fi^m being uivish in praise. You well know ( never 
doubted your capabilib^ to undertake great things, or the 
brilliant courage which you inherit; but you, aus! know 
how much I disliked your removal from me, fearing that 
your natural impetuosity might carry you too far, and 
that it might prevent you from submitting to the numer- 
ous petty details of discipline, wMch must be Very disa- 
greeable when the rank is only subaltern. 

"Judge then of my joy on learning that you remem- 
ber my advice, and tnat you are as obedient to your su- 
periors in command, as you are kind and humane to 
those beneath you. This conduct, my child, makes me 
quite happy, and these words, I know, will reward you 



more than all the favours you can receive. Read them 
oflen, and repeat to ydurself thatyoVir mother, though far 
from you, complains not of her lot, since she knows that 
yours will be brilliant, and will deserve so to be. 

Your sister shares all my foclings, and will tell you 
so herself. But that of which I am sure ^e will not 
speak, and which is therefore my duty to tell, is her at- 
tention to me and to her aunt ! Love her, my son, for to 
me she brings consolation, and she overflows with affec- 
tion for you ! She prosecutes her studies with uncom- 
mon success, but music, I believe, will be the art she will 
carry tp the highest perfection. With her sweet voice, 
which is now well cultivated, she sings romances in a 
manner that would surprise you. I have just bought her 
a new piano from the bestrosker, Erard, which redoublea 
her passion for that charming art, which you prefor to 
every other ; that, perhaps, accounts for your sister ap- 
plying to it with so much assiduity. 

"■ Were you here you would be telling me a thousand 
times a day, to beware of the men who pay particular 
attention to Hortense. Some there are who do so, whom 
you do not like, and whom you seem to fear she may 
prefer. Set your mind at rest ; she is a bit of a coquette, 
is pleased with her success, and tormente her victims ; 
but her heart is free. I am the confidant of all her 
thoughts and feelings, which have hitherto been iust what 
they ought to be. She now knows that when she thinks 
of marrying, it is not my consent alone she has to si^k, 
and that my will is subordinate to that of the man to 
whom we owe every thin^. Ttno knowledge of this foct 
must prevent her from fixmg her choice in a way that- 
may not meet the approval of Bonaparte, and the latter 
will not give your sister in marriage to any one to whom 
you can object" 

I know not the names of the young gentlemen who 
were so eager to pay homage to Mademoiselle Hortense 
de Beauhamais. The prospect of her foture destiny was 
brilliant, and she was surrounded by a crowd of admirers, 
all zealously endeavouring to please her ; but encourage- 
ment was ffiven to none. When I saw her for the first 
time, wbi(£ was six months before her marriaee, no in- 
dividual was yet pointed out as having fixed the choice 
of this young lady, whom so many parents anxiously 
wished to mSke their daughter-in-law. Since then it has 

been reported that she had a partiality for General P , 

but at that time no such thing was mentioned, and I be- 
lieve there is no truth in the story. 

General P was very handsome, but the other mem- 
bers of his family were mr from possessing the like ad- 
vantage. The following anecdote of their remarkable 
plainness may be related here. 

They were emigrante at the same period as my family- 
One evening the Duke de Fkuri, who, in despite of the 
privations <n exile, was full of life and gaiety, visited the 
Princess de Vaudemont, afler an absence of some months. 
He was acquainted with old M. de P and, afler 



luting him, said: — ^Pray, who is this horrible looking 
woman sitting beside the charming Madame de Fougy, 
as it were for the. purpose of producing a contrastT — 

That lady is my wife, answered M. de P with rather 

a lengthened countenance* — Oh ! no, replied the duke, I 
know Madame de P very well ; (it was to her, how- 
ever, his question referred) she is very agreeable .... I 
mean that one on the other side of Madame de Fougy .... 
she is really frightfiiL — Ah I that is my sister. Well, my 
dear P , this is quite distressing, there is no extricat- 
ing onc's-self from sucli an embarrassment with you* for 
there never was so extraordinary a family. 

Memoirs of Josephine, voL 3. 

Bourricnne gives the following account of another 
love affair of Hortense with Duroc, afterwards Doc de 
Frioul—- a much more distinguished personage than the 
obscure royalist chief. We are disposed, however, to 
attach little or no credit to the story, which we have 
only extracted because some notice of it seemed essen- 
tial in the roemoirtof its heroine. It is improbable that 
DuroCfWhowasofa cold, phlegmatic temperament, and 
neither romantic nor uncaloulating, should have chosen 
to relinquish the hop^ presented by so splendid an alli- 
ance, simply because it involved bis temporary absence 
from the person of the first consul. His very attachment 
to Napdeon, which is the alleged ground of refusal, 
could only have been an additional motive for his con- 
sent. The tele may be safoly set down as another in- 
stonce of the vanity and misrepresentetion, so charac- 
teristic of the work and of its author. 

'* Bonaparte said, at St. Helena, speaking of Louis 
and Hortense, that * they loved each other when they 
married : they desired to bo united. The marriage was, 
too^the result of Josephine's intrigues, who found hsr 
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accQont ill it.* One fact is certain, and that is, that 
they did not love each other at aU. Hnrtenae waa pas- 
sionatefy attached to Duroe, who did not return her 
ai^ctiou with equal ardoar. The first oonsul consented 
to their marriage ; but Josephine, who was desirous of 
obiainiiig some support against her brotber8*in>law, 
who nerer ceased ttf persecute her, wished to have Hor- 
lense united to Louis. She acquainted me with her 
wish, and I told her that she had cont^aled her inten- 
(ioi^s too long, as I had promised my services iu favour 
of the young lovers, and had done so tlie more wHlingly 
because I knew the first consul's opinion was favourable 
to the union with Duroe. I added, that her daughter 
oould not restrain her tears when Louis was mentioned 
to her as a husband. The first consul, in the expects - 
tion thaft Doroc*s marriage with Hortense would ~ take 
pkce, had sent to him his brevet, as general of division, 
by an extraordinary courier, who went to Holland, 
through wbieh Duroc had to pass on his return from 
St Peteriiburgh. 

** During Dnroc*s absence, the correspondence of the 
young lovers passed, by their consent, through my 
nands. Every night I used to make one in a party at 
billiards, at which Hortense played very well. When 
I told her, in a whisper, that I had got a letter fbr her, 
she would immediately leave off playing, and run to her 
ehamber, where 1 followed, and gave her Duroc's epistle. 
When she- opened' it, her eyes would fill with tears, and 
H v^s some time before she could return to tho saloon. 

*^ When we were at Malmaison those intrigues con- 
tinued. At the Tuileries tho same conduct was pur- 
•ued, but then the probability of success was on Duroc*s 
side; I even fislicitated htm on his prospects, but he 
received my compliments in a very cold manner. In a 
ftw dajs after, Josephine succeeded in changing the 
whole noe of afiairs. Her heart was entirely set on the 
marriage of Louis with her daughter ; and prayers, en> 
treaties, caresses, and all those little arts which she so 
well knew how to use, were employed to persuade the 
first consul to her purpose. On tbo -ith January the 
first consul, after dinner, entered our cabinet, where I 
was at work, * Where is Duroc 7* he enquired. *He has 
gone out to the opera, I believe.* — *' Tell him, as soon as 
Be retams, that I have promised Hortense to him, and 
he shall have her. Bat I wish the marriage to take 

Slace in two days, at the latest I will give him five 
ondred thousand francs, and name him commandant of 
the eighteenth military division ; but he must set oat 
the day after his marriage, with his wife, fbr Toulon. 
We must live apart ; I want no son-in-law at home. As 
I wish to come to some conclusion, let me know to- 
night whether this plan will satisfy him.'—* I think it 
win not* — ^ Very well ! then she shall marry Louis.* — 
« Will she like it ?*— ' It must be.* The first consul ffave 
me theao directions in a very abrupt manner, which 
made me think that some little domestic warfare had 
been raging, and that to put an end to it, he had come 
to propose bis ultimatum. At half past six in the even- 
ing, Duroc returned ; I reported to^him, word fbr word, 
the proposition of the first consul. *■ Since it has come 
to that, my good friend,* said be, *tell him, he may keep 

his daughter, fbr me; I am going to see the / and, 

with an indifl^brence fbr whieh I cannot account, he 
took his hat, and went off. The first consul, before going 
to bed, was informed of Duroc's reply, and Josephine 
received from him Uie promise that Iiouis and Hortense 
should be married. The marriage took place a few 
days aAer, to the great regret of Hortense, and, pro- 
bably, to the satisfkction of Duroc. Louis submitted to 
have a woman* who had hitherto avoided him as much 
as possible, forced upon him fbr a wife. She always 
manifested as much iodifiiirenoe fbr him, as he display, 
ed repugnance for her, and those sentiments are not 
yet effaced. 

** Napoleon said, at St. Helena, that he wished to 
unite Louis with a niece of Talleyrand. I can only say, 
that I never heaid a word of this niece, either from 
himself, his wife, or her daughter ; and, I rather think, 
that at that time the first consul was looking after a 
^yal alliance fer Louis. He ofUn expressed regret at 
the precipitate marriages of his sisters. It should be 
recollected, that we were now in the year which saw 
the consulship fitf life established, and which, conse- 
qnently, gave preiPge of the empire. Napoleon truly 
said to the corapankms of his exile, that *Loui8*s mar- 
riage was the result of Josephine's intrigues;' but I 
cannot understand how lie never mentioned the inten- 
tion ho once had of uniting Hortense to Doroc." 



NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 

Madame de Montesson gave the first ball that took 
place in honour of the marriage of Louis Bonaparte and 
Mademoiselle de Beauhamais. Invitations wore issued 
for seven hundred persons. There was as yet no im- 
perial court, for Napoleon was only consul : thotigh 
then young, I could not &il to remark the eager atten- 
tion and servile flattery evinced by all classes to the 
Bonaparte femily, whose fortunes already dawned so 
brilliantly, that there was no calculating what ambition 
might aim at when encouraged by such unexampled 
success. The foreign ambiuisadbrs were present at 
Madame de Montesson's fete, which was on a most 
magnificent scale. Every countenance beamed with joy, 
save that of the bride, whose profound melancholy formed 
a sad contrast to the happiness which she might have 
been expected to evince. She was covered with mamonds 
and flowers, and yet her countenance and manner showed 
nothing but regret It was easy to foresee the mutual 
misery that would arise out of this iU assorted union. 
Louis Bonaparte showed but little attention to his bride ; 
and she, on her poll, seemed to shun his very looks, 
lest he should read in hers the indifference she felt to- 
wards him. 

This indifference daily augmented, in spite of the 
affectionate advice of Josephine, who anxiously sought to 
produce some congeniality of feeling in the newly mar- 
ried couple. But all her endeavours were useless. 

I subjoin two letters which she wrote to her beloved 
daughter some time before her separation from her hus- 
band was deemed indispensable. They show how earn- 
estly Josephine desired to see Hortense in the possession 
of that happiness and peace of mind to which she was- 
herself a stranger. Her daughter's unhappy marriage, 
which she foresaw, but could not prevent, was a source 
of deep distress to her. If she enjoyed an^ consolation 
under this affliction, it was that of witnessing the unin- 
terrupted harmony which prevailed between the viceroy 
and vice-queen. But, after all, can any thing soothe the 
sorrow of a mother who sees her daughter's happiness 
blighted for ever 7 

3b Queen Hortense, 

** I wi^ deeply grieved at what I heard a few days 
ago ; and what I saw yesterday oonfirmed and increased 
my distress. Why show tms repugnanoe to Louis? 
Instead of rendering it the more annoying by caprice 
ud ineqoidi^ of temper, why not en^W toW- 
mount it ? Y ou say he is not amiable ! every thing is 
relative. If he is not so to you, he may be so to others, 
and all women do not see him through the veil of dislike. 
To me, who am disinterested, and who view him as he 
really is, he appears to be more disposed to love than 
fitted to be beloved, and that is certainly a valuable 
quality. He is generous, benevolent and afifectiooate. 
He is a good fether, and, if you choose, he may be a 
good husband. His melancholy and his taste for study 
and retirement render him disagreeable to you. But, 
let me ask you, is this his fault 7 Do yon expoct him 
to change |iis nature aocording to circumstances ? Who 
could havo foreseen his altereid fortune? You say he 
has not courage to maintain it ; but that is a mistake. 
I should rather say be is not suited to it. With his 
seokided habits and his unoooquerable love of retirement 
and study, he is out of place in the elevated station to 
which he has been raised. You wish that he resembled 
his brother, but be must first have his brother's tem- 
peraments You must havo remarked that all our ex- 
istence depends on health, and health upon digestion. 
If poor Louis's digestion were better, you would find 
him much more amiable. But as be is, there is nothing 
to justifjT tbo indifibrence and dislike you evince to- 
wards him. You, Hortense, who used to be so good 
should continue so now, when it is most requisite. 
Take pity on a man who is to be pitied, for what would 
oonsti.tute the happiness of ar.other. Before you con- 
demn him read once again the letters of Madame de 
Maintenon ; she too groaned under the weight of her 
greatness, and bedewed with ber tears a diadem for 
which sho oonoeived her brow was never destined." 

7b the iome, 

^ You misanderstand me, my dear ; there is nothing 
equivocal in nhy s^le, as there is nothing oncandid in 
my heart. How oenki you ever imagine that I share 
certain absurd, or perhaps interested opinions? Surely 
you cannot believe that I look upon you as my rival. 
We both reign over tlie same heart, but by titles very 
difibrent, though eqoaUy sacred ; and those who view 
my husband^ affection lor you m any other light than 
that of a friend and a father, know utUe of hw- heait. 



His soul lakes too lofty a flight to be acoesoble ts toj 
vulgar passions. Gloi^ engro sses him more perlia^ 
than is conducive to our oapptness; bat the luvoof 
glory is incompatible with any thing base. Sodi ii nj 
profession of feith with regard to my husband. 1 fruklj 
communicate it, in the hope that it wiM eahn jov a{v 
prehensions. When I advise you to bve, er it kia 
not to repulse Louts, I speak to yon as aa experieon4 
wife, a fcmd mother, and a fViend ; and ia tfaesi ibm 
characters, which are all equally dear to roe. I \euMj 
embrace yoo." — Mein, ofJeeepkne, vol. h 

Louis Bonaparte was not amass at eighteoD: nbn. 
quently his infirmities gave him the appearance of in oU 
man before his time: this rendered him mofeie in i^ 
pearance, and in reality miserable. He resembled tbe 
queen of Naples when he was young and in hmkh: tlm 
was the same cast of countenance, and the same eipro. 
sion in tho look, when the features of the queen of Nipb 
were at rest; but, as soon as they were animated \ij kt 
smile or her look, all resemblance vanisbed. 

Louis is a mild, easy, good natored man. Tlie oDf*- 
ror, with his whim of making kinpfs of all hii broUns, 
could not find one who would fell in with it. HuiistEn 
seconded him, for they were devoured by arabitioB; tat 
on this point the men havo alvrays shown a fim iBd k- 
termined will. Louis told him as much whsn he vm 
setting out for HoUand. **l will do what I tike," id 
the ^ovaa^ king to his brother. ** Let me act freely or Iri 
me remain here. I will not go to govern a oouDtiy vhm 
I shall be known only by dteaster." 

The emperor was absolute in his wifl. He tenl I^ni 
to HoUand: the unfortunate young man went to ex|l^ 
perience a slow and cruel agony among its cmib ui 
marshes. The greater part of his present aibnenli {n- 
ceed firom that (krap atmosphere, particnlarly anbeili^ 
fbr a child of the soutn, like him. He obeyed, md ks 
wife was destined there to feel the keenest aagoidi : kr 
maternal heart was wrung by the death of her fint btn- 
— Jtfemeirt efthe Dtdchees lyAbrmntet^p, 1(>5. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VI. 
The French make sad work with foreifn pro|0 
names. In the account of the deputation to I^ 
for BraCedzeii and Van Styreau, we must read Brutai 
and Van Styren. These errors, however, ire not to k 
compared with the ingenious mistake of a Spanish n- 
nalist of the war of the succesaion, who coatriTtd to 
transmute Towruend into Tbicresl^eiufesi, to tbe gmi 
perf^ezity of subseqasnt historiana. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VIII. 
While Queen Hortense was at the Hague, ibe rr 

ceived as a new year's preeent from her oKwier, uie* 
mense chest filled with the choicest play ihinp Ihit 
the genius of Grancher and Giroux eooM iaveat It 
was designed for young Napoleon, whose {treesttv* 
death drove part of the imperial femily aliBSit todb- 
traction, iind was perhaps the cauae oif iU tbe h^ 
quent events. ^_._ 

The child, who was seated near a wintoifop^ 
oe the park, appeared careless of aU the prtflenti m 
were spread before him : he was constantly lookinf ^ 
wards the opposile avenue. The queen, imptlJeoi^ 
seeing him less delighted than she expected, aikedhM 
if be was not grateful to his grandmaon, ^ ^ ^ 
ness in sending whatever she thought woold gtTeUn 
pleasure. *' indeed i am,' mamma.! but it does not f^ 
prise me. She is alwayaso good that 1 am oeed tort 
'' Then you are not amused with all these wettf (*f 

things?*^ •* Oh! yes, mamma, but" ''^^^iL 

" I am very anxious for soinething else." ** JW*" 
it, my child, depend upon my giving it to J^ *\1 
mamma, indeed you wo'nt." ** Do you want w^ 
for tho poor ?" •* Papa gave me some this moimol' » 
have given it all away already^-I wanf-^'tio •• 
you know how much I love you; you may !*■*** Jj 
to begin tbe year by pleasing you : tell ine,diriiaj» «*| 
do you wish." ** Mamma, 1 want you le ^,^!z 
about in that pretty mud in the ayenus: that miuva^ 
me more than any thing else." . 

It may be readily supposed that the qosea <&<>* 
indulge this strange whim of her son ; it yweg" 
disappointment fbr the young prince, who w"n*^ 
constantly that new year's day was very *"**» J*J 
was tired and could never be contented uoieai he «•■ 
run abMtin tho rain, like other littfe beys. fcftaMl«?< 
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a sovore frost toon dried tho prottj mud and the prinoe*8 
t^ars. 

TbiB chikkerioced a determined character, and a 
Btrongr taste for a mUltary life: he was extremely in- 
telligent, and eliowed great qoicknosB in ererj thing 
requiring reflection. This aceounto fbr the great par- 
tiality of Napoleon, who was delighted with &e idea of 
beholding him, hereafter, worthy to be his soceessor. 

The disease whioh attacked him was equally sodden 
and violent: M. Latour, first physician toKingLoiHs,paid 
him the most assiduous attention. It was unavailing : 
in a few hours the prince was lost to the affections of 
his mother. Hortense never quitted him for an instant : 
when the Mow was at length struck, force was requisite 
to remove her ftom the chamber of death. Hot arms 
were clasped about the chair in which she was seated, 
end she clung to it with so much strength that it was 
necessary to bear her away as she sat. Her complete 
apathy, her dry and tearlMs eyes, and her painful 
breathing, excited the meet lively apprehension. In vain 
was she reminded of her son and of his sufferings. 
Nothing seemed capable of moving her to tears, *' wh^ 
alone could afford relief,*' and her. situation continued 
so long that it was feared she nuist soon follow to tlie 
tomb the child so tenderly beloved. At length when 
every possible means of bringing on a crisis seemed ex- 
hausted, a chamberlain whoso name I have forgotten, 
(Jirectcd the corp«<e of the young prince to be placed in 
the lap of his unhappy mother. The terrible sight re- 
stored her to a full sense of her fearful calamity : she 
uttered a piercing shriek, her arms lost their spasmodic 
stiffness, and clasping to her breast the dear remains of 
h er child, a flood of bitter, tears fbll on those cold and 
faded cheeks, which but a few hours before were glowing 
with youthful health. 

The queen was out of danger from that moment ; 
exhausted, however, by such powerful and rapid emo- 
tions, she fainted away, and advantage was taken of this 
opportunity to remove the remains of her child. 

A letter had been despatched to Corvisart as soon 
as the younz prince was taken ill, but the reply of the 
oelebralod physician arrived too late : the remedies he 
prescribed sJiould have been administered immediately. 
Tho croup— a disease before entirely unknown — requires 
but a few moments to gain the mastery : if these few 
moonents ate lost, all hope is at an end* Corvisart 
w^aa the first who studied the nature of a malady which 
carries off infants with sucli fimrful rapidity. This 
claina to the gratitude of every parent would alone 
auflice lo render his memory glorious, without the aid 
oC a hundred other titles to welTearned immortality. 
Note hjf the (oUhor from Mem, of Joaeghint^ voL 2. 



NOTE TO CHAP. XI. 

I met, for the first time, at this partv, one of the most 
lovely women of the court of Queen Hortense : she has 
been so universally regretted, that to name her is to 
point out the many qualities which adorned her : this 
wa9 Madame de Broc ! . . , . Though dressed in the 
plainest style, she appeared to me to eclipse all those 
who surrounded her, not so much firora possessing any 
extraordinary beauty, or from immediately attracting 
notice: many women might boast a prettier nose, a 
lovelier mouth, or a feirer colour ; but none could lay 
cktiai to finer eyes ; thev ^ were expressive of wit and 
gentleness combined ; and it was impossible to be notic- 
ed by Madame dc Broc, without feeling an attachment 
for her. The kind of cardessDess whidi she displayed 
in all her movements, gave her a peculiar charm wmch 
I ikcvcx discovered in any one else. The interest she in- 
ipired by the tender expression of her countenance, 
[x>uld not fiul to grow into friendship, whenever she 
took tlie least pains to encourage that sentiment ; but 
»he appeared, as it were, anxious to fly from every ten- 
Icr feeling, as if apprehensive of being diverted from 
ho subject of her habitual meditations — ^the memory of 
ler husband whom she had lost, to the best of mv recol- 
ectioiH two years before that period. It would have 
»eoii very difficult to introduce mirth and cheerfulness 
n any conversation with her ; nevertheless, she was not 
j)8olutely plunged in melancholy ; she would even make 
in e0brt to join in social conversation. Her amile, 
lowever, always appeared constrained ; and so fiur from 
ta exciting any pleasure, it was almost painful in any 
ine to perceive tnat they had provoked it ; it fi>rmed too 
trifcincr ^ contrast witn a physiognomy whidi might 
ia.ve served as a model for portraying the figure of 
nelancholy. — Memoirs oftlu Empreu Joeephute^ voL 2. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER XII. 

The Emperor Alexander went to visit Josephine on 
the 10th of May, and dined at Malmaison. She remained 
in the saloon, notwithstanding her acute bodily sufferings 
whieh she endeavoured to resist A game at prison-bus 
was played af^r dinner on the handsome lawn before the 
palace; she attempted to take jNurt in it; but her strength 
failed her, and she was under the necessity of sittmg 
down. Her altered eountenanoe was noticed by every 
one; to the most anxious enquiries she replied with a 
smile, that a little rest would restore her strength ; every 
one in fact, retired with the hope that the would find 
herself better the next morning. 

With a view to calm the uneasiness excited by her 
state of health, she attempted to take her usual walk ; 
but her illness assumed a serious turn, and she was 
brought back to her apartment in a condition whieh ex* 
cited great alarm. 

The symptoms did not improve in the course of the 
day; slie had repeated fiiintmgs. The niriit was stiU 
worse; she was already attacked with a kind of delirium ; 
her mind was much agitated; she spoke much, contrary 
to the physician's expresis recommendation. 

On the 24th of May (it was on a Friday) she awoke 
with a severe pain in her throat The king of Prussia 
and the Emperor Alexander were expected to dine that 
day at Malmaiscm. finding that her majesty had a 
slight attack of fever, M. Horeau insisted upon her re- 
maining in bed, and avoiding the least cold, the more so 
as, havmff taken a purgative medicine, her exposure to 
the air mi^ht be attended with serious danger. As the 
empress did not seem disposed to follow his advice, he 
deemed it proper to appeal to Madame d*Arberg's influ- 
ence; and this lady endeavoured to obtain a promise 
&om her majesty that she should not rise firom her bed. 
All was in vain; Josephine insisted upon dressing as 
usual, and descending from her apartment in order to do 
the honours of her house to the allied soveieigns. She 
sat down to table, asdsted at the court circle ; but at last 
her suffering increased to such a degree, that Ae was 
forced to retire, and requested of Queen Horteni>e to sup- 
ply her place. 

Fh>m that moment her illness assumed a very serious 
and alarming turn. The next da^, 25th of May, the 
Emperor Alexander paid her a visit, and finding her 
much altered since the preceding day, be' proposed to 
send her his furivate physician ; she declined uie offer, out 
of consideration for M. Horeau, in whom she reposed the 
utmost confidence. He had formerly been the emperor's 
physician, and in quarterly attendance upon him. Ever 
since the divorce he was attached to the empress, who 
entertained the highest opinion of his character and me- 
dical skill. 

He invariably gave hb attendance to her in the morn- 
ing, and as soon as the consultation was over, he took 
his departure for Paris. As he was lodged in a very 
small apartment at Boisprdau, he never remained there; 
it was therefore doing him a manifest injustice to accuse 
him of neglect dnriner that fatal 25th or May. He was 
anxious to remain at Malmaison ; but the empress, being 
apprehensive lest he shoidd prevent her from rising, as it 
was her intention to do, pressed him to return as usual 
to Paris. As her health did not yet excite any appre- 
hension for her life, he gave way and took his departure. 

At night, the physician of Rucil was sent for ; he was 
greatly alarmed at the danger in which he found the em- 
press, whose imprudent conduct was attended with such 
&tal conisequences. He thought it would be advisable to 
apply immediately twenty.five leeches on tho back of the 
neck and between the snoulders. He would not how- 
ever take upon himself the responsibility of so violent a 
remedy ; a messenger was sent to Paris in search of M. 
Horeau ; some time elapsed before he could be found ; 
he arrived at last, and nothing could exceed his distress 
of mind when he found her majesty in a condition which 
lefl but very fiunt hopes of her recovery. She was per- 
fectly collected, but spoke with great difficulty. Her 
looks seemed to questi<m M. Horeau who attempted in 
vain to disguise his affliction. She pressed his hand to 
prove to him that she was fblly aware of her danger ; and 
she displayed in that dreadfti] moment all the courage 
^diich was to be expected from her well known character. 

M. Horeau consulted with M. Larooureaux, the physi- 
dan who had been called in ; the latter stated it as his 
opinioB that the application of leeches might have saved 
the empress ; hut he had not ventured to resort to this 
remedy without the previous approbation of her majesty*s 
regular physician. ** Why, sir, exclaimed tho latter, in a 
case like this you ought not to have waited for me ; the 
lose of two hours is fitaL" 



A blistef was applied between the shoulders, and si- 
napisms to the feet ; but, alas I it was too late ! her dread- 
fnl malady was making rapid and firightfiil strides. 

This excellent woman, always apprehensive of giving 
pain to those she loved, abstained from all complaint, 
took every remedy that was prescribed, and by her gentle 
and afl[ectionate looks endeavoured to calm the fears of 
those who surrounded her. .• 

She was informed that Redouts, the celebrated painter 
of flowers, whose talent she admired, was at Malmaison, 
where he came to paint two beautiful gfreen house plants: 
she expressed by signs her wish to see him. As soon as 
he appeared, me Md out her hand to him, and then 
gently forced him back, saying that wbk was afraid her 
com^bint might be contagious. ^ Next week,** said Jo- 
sephine, ** I trust I shall see you working at some firesh 
masterpiece** 

During the night, fhmi the 27th to the 28th, she f^ 
into a le&iargic sleep which lasted five hours. At ten 
o'clock in the morning M. Bourdois arrived. He agreed 
with M. Horeau that she was past all hope, and deemed 
it proper to prepare Queen Hortense and the vioe-roy, 
who, alarmed at the rapid inroads made upon that id^sed 
countenance which they were contemplating with an al- 
ways increasing apprehension, made her prepare for re- 
ceiving the sacraments, and sent for the curate i£ Rueil 
to administer the rites of the church. He waa from 
h<mie ; and she confessed to the preceptOT of the young 
princes of Hdknd who, though a priest, had long ceased 
to exercise his clerical functions. She answerod with 
great difficulty, as her tongue was gradually refusing to 
perform its ftmctions ; but her eountenance lost none of 
Its cahn and benevolent expression. 

The Emperor Alexander arrived at Malmaison; Jo* 
sephine appeared to revive on seeimr his majesty, and 
cast a look of gratitude upon him. Prince Eugene and 
Queen Hortense kndt near their mother's bed, and re- 
ceived her blessing. They were both unable to address 
a single word to the emperor; their sobs alone gave iit» . 
terance to their grief. ^ At least,** said Josephine with 
an expiring voice, *M die regretted ; I have always de» 
sired the happinees of FVance, and have done every thing 
in my pow^ to promote it; I may say,.with trath, in the 
presence of you all who now attend my dying roomeiits, 
that the first wile of Kapdeon has never oausKl a single 
tear to flow.** These were her last words, and the nex*. 
day, 29th of May, at half afier eleven in ihe morning 
her sufiSBrings -were at an end, and those <t£ her fiunify 
past all remedy or oonsc^tion I 

Memoirt ef JosepiMse, T(d. 

Iihie of Hortense to the Cmni de la Gmrde, (from the eel- 
leaion ffRoiikamee mmuxed to the EngHoh ediUem,) 

I owe you a thousand thanks, my dear sir, for the 
charming romances you have sent me. I had alreaihr Mt 
to music some of them wlueh had faDen aoddenteUy in 
my way beibre I knew their author. I am gratified by 
the i^easure of your aoquaiutanco, and the opportunity 
of telling you how mnch I am flattered by your polite^ 
ness in preparing such a delightAil collection. Your two 
other productions were read with deep interest : they dis- 
play abilities, which, although a woman, I can justly ap- 
preciate, for vfhatever is deeply folt is always within our 
comprehension. 

With this note you will receive a book of my own ro- 
mances, whieh I pray you to accept as a remembranoe. 
Let it express the pleasure i fai^e derived from your 
poems, and my sentiments of sincere esteem and respect 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anxious that I should escape the illiberal remarks of 
my neighbours on my want of knowledge of the world, 
my mother pr6posed that we should move to another 
apartment; I instantly agreed, and we proceeded to 
that in which the quadrille of the princesses was said to 
be going on. On reaching a door that was beset with 
company going in or out, I was on a sudden separated 
fi-om my mother, and carried to some distance from her, 
without having it in my power to join her again. I 
was quite beside myself; and unconscious or what I 
was doing, I took off my mask, and aearched for her in 
every corner of the apartment which I had found so 
much difficulty in reaching; unable to restrain my agitat- 
ed fbeliogs, I questioned every one I met, and called out: 
** Where is my mamma ! have yon seen my mamma 7** 
The gazinjr multitude laughed at my distress, and as I 
was a perfect stranger in me p|aoe, every one passed me 
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without iiiiering a word; at last, after aibw moments 
of indescribable anguish, I met M. Gazani, who, with 
his usnal kindness, offered his arm to assist me in find- 
ing out a mother who was the object of my anxious 
enquiries. Never was a more opportune service ran* 
dered in a more obliging manner. 

We went over various apartments ; and whiUt I 
was seeking in every corner for the object of my en- 
quirtea, two black domioos came up to mr. One of them 
said, that I no doubt had a coquettinh motive for taking 
off my mask, sir\fie it waa usual for those who wore ihat 
unpretending costume, to preserve it the whole even- 
ing. — ^ Coquettishness indeed ! would that I were far 
from here ; for I can assure you, that 1 have not the 
smallest desire of making a conquest in this place.** 
** Is it possible you do not enjoy the scene, you, made, 
moiselle, who are so lively and so fond of dancing?*' re. 

i'oined the little mash, laying hold of my arm. ** Nui 
'. indeed ; have I not told you that I have had a sur&it 
of it? I am seeking for my mother, and your questions 
have no other effect than to heighten my distaste for 
this fatiguing bail. I meet with nothing to-day but an- 
Doyanco from every one.** ^* Nevertheless I am deter, 
mined not to part with you so soon. Are you going to- 
morrow to the concert of Queen Hor tense ?** ** I am 
indeed, to my sorrow ; if that party sJioi^ld be as enter, 
taining and agreeable as this one has been to me, 1 
•hall nave passed a very pleasant week!** — I uttered 
the last words with increased peevishness ; and forcing 
myeelf away from the domino, who seemed to have at 
heart to torment me, I dragged M« Gazani along to an. 
other part of the saloon, where 1 at last found my mo. 
ih^r. M. Gazani, afler bestowii^ a few moments to 
th« recital of my unlucky advenlure, told me that he 
ImUeved I had made an egregious mistake, by the harsh 
replies I had juat given. **• Uoiy is this 7** i hastily asked; 
^ 1 do not believe I have been guilty of any mistake.** 
**! really suspect, mademoiselle, that the domino you 
have so roughly treated is the queen of Holland.*' *^ That, 
indeed, would give the finishing stroke to my misad. 
Tentorea.** **I am confident that it waa the queen^a 
voice and address.** ' 1 wished to persuade myself that 
he waa wrong ; but that ill-disguised tone of voice re- 
sounded in my ears, and L was unable to dispel a feel- 
' ing of uneasiness, which 1 vainly attempted to combat, 
and which increased my anxiety to withdraw from the 
place where flo many unpleasant circumstancea had, 
with unerring fatality, assailed roe. 

We wore unable to overtake .Madame Foy, whose 
habit of appearing at masked balls, together with her 
graceful and lively wit, enabled her to take a prominent 
part in the scene, and to intrigue with any one upon 
whom she condescended to beetow attention. We there, 
took our departure without waiting for hor. • * * 

We reached the xeeidenoe of Queen Uortenae at a 
late hoar, our h«mble equipage having found aouie diffi- 
oully in making ita way tbroogh the elegant carria^ 
which choked up the street. Proud of the livary which 
waa a badse of their dependence, the ooachmen, exult. 
iagly holding the roina which checked the fiery ardotu* 
of a handsome pair of hvreee, were lavish of their jokes 
and antechamber wit, the character of which wua far 
too sublime to be understood by the modest driver of 
wretoheu hacks, that had become worn out in the ser- 
vice of the public. The repeated lashes aimed at them 
hy the proud carriage drivers were insufiicient to extri. 
cate us from our embarasament. We were upwards of 
an hour in reaching the gateway, where it became ne- 
eeasary for ua to alight. Fortunately^ however, the 
weather was very fine, and we reached the hall without 
encountering the accident I so much dreaded, on account 
of my H bite shoes. Wo were indeed stared at by the 
porter and footman, with a slight emotion of contempt, 
which brought the colour to my checks; but this wound 
to my self-love was so soon over that I had already re- 
covered from it before we reached the top of the stair* 
case. 

The saloons were full of company, and tho piano- 
forte waa in the apartment where tho queen had station, 
•d heraelf. That apartment could only be reached by 
pasting through several others, by elbowing men loaded 
with &corations and embroidered dresses, and ladies 
glittering in the aplendour of their attire. I trod upon 
aome, got entangled with the handaome fringes of 
others, curtseying all the while to those I had met at 
Malmaiaon ; I felt thal*I was behaving awkwardljr, and 
experienced tho utmost embarrassment and uneasiness. 
Which greatly increased as I approached the queen ; I 
became at last completely disconcerted. What she told 
me waa assuredly not calculated to restore my self- 



fwnsession, as-the reader will now have an opportunity 
of judging.' 

^Good evening, mademoiselle; are you in better 
temper than yesterday ? 1 must tell vou thai you do 
not shine at a luasked ball You will oak how that 
'happened ? Well, then, I went up to speak to you, and 
you replied in a tone of harshness and ill humour, 
which la certainly foreign from your usual manners.** 
'' Madarpe, I was at a loss to find my mother, and I ac- 
knowledge—'* "Yes, I know it; nevertheless, that was 
not a motive for treating me as you did.** *^ I was un- 
conscious that your majesty had condesoended — *' ** Un. 
questionably you could not guess who I was ; it is an 
excellent lesson for the future, whidi will, I trust, in- 
duce you to ke always obliging to every one ; I am 
distressed at ye8(erday*8 occurrence; I only came up 
for the purpose of countenancing you ; and it must be 
owned you cannot be accused of having met me half 
way. But to the fiict. Tho gentleman wbcr attended 
me waa anxious to become acquainted with you ; he 
knows my. mother *B paxtialily for you, and Wished to 
discover bow far her taste was correct, lie could only 
do so by aacertaining your mental qualities, by forming 
some notion of your mannerts and, in short, by not being 
satisfied with beholding a pretty hce, ifou did not, 
however, set off those qualities to advantage. You 
may judfc of my mortification at the tone you assumed; 
for this domino, whose curiosity waa so much excited, 
was no other than .... the emperor.** . 

I was overpowered at these words; for I must own I 
could not disguise from myself that I had never been 
so disagreeable as on the occasion of the ball of the pre- 
ceding night; nevertheleas, at no other time oould 1 
have been more ambitioui of shining, in order to jus- 
tify the attentions that were ahown to me. To have 
failed in proving myself worthy of the protection of the 
empress, appeared to me a mark of ingratitude as 
heinous, on my part, aa if it had beea intentional The 
emperor must have ftlt surprised that so much kindneae 
should be beston^ed upon a person who oould only ap. 
pear in his sight an ill-mannered girl. 

When the queen found ^hat my countenance began to 
assume a character of the moat painful emotion, she 
addressed a few kind words to me, with her accustomed 
gracefulness of manner, and assured me that she bad 
said to the emperor whatever was calculated to soflen 
down the unfavourahle impression occasioned bv my 
ill-timed roughness of behaviour. He had greatly en- 
joyed an openness of manner to which he waa no loqger 
accustomed, and of which all trace waa obliterated, ex- 
cept in tlie camp, where hia soldiers retained it in their 
intercourse with him; he waa far from finding fault 
with it. • * • • « 

When our viaits to the empress ceased, we had ne- 
glected paying our respects to Queen Hortense; for we 
were attracted to Malraaison, not so much by the 
charms of power and greatneas, as by the happlnesa of 
s^ing a mother and daughter both elevated to the 
highest rank without having lost any of those graces 
which rendered them so eufiraging in a more humble 
sphere, while both poseessed, even in an eminent de- 
gree, the virtues most essential in individuals destined 
to rule over others, — ^vix. charity and generosity! Con- 
fident, therefore in the queon*s goodness, we determined 
to pay her a visit. The following circumstance afford- 
ed us an opportunity for so doing. 

A young man named Drouot, a native of Holland, 
had at this time just come to Paris. |Ie played on the 
flute with 8U{ierior skill, but experienced a thousand 
obstacles in making himself known, and though in 
straitened circumstances, ho was said to be the only 
support of his father and sister. Ho was introduced to 
us. We felt interested for hira, and determined to use 
our endeavours to obtain for him tho patronage of her 
majesty, always accessible when appealed to in behalf 
of the unfortunate. M. Drouet was well worthy of her 
notice, for with a talent of the highest order, he could 
barely procure a livelihood for himself and family. 

We solicited an audience of the queen, which was 
instantly granted. After ofi&ring soi^e apologies for 
having so long neglected to pay our respects to her, we 
mentioned M. Drouet, and we soon contrived to excite 
her interest in his behalf. She assured us he should be 
introduced to her ; that she would hear him play, and 
do something to improve his circumstances. In the 
meanwhile, she signified her wish that he would an- 
nounce a concert fi>r which she would take eighty 
tickets. She performed all she promised, and to her 
M. Drouet is indebted for the rapid reputation he ac- 
quired in Paria and afterwarda in every city in Europe. 



The handsome fortune which he now posMnei he o«ei 
entirely to tlie queen*s favour; M. Drouet miy hin 
forgotten this, like many others to wboni iIm vsHaM 
her asaiatance. I always feel happy in recording tniu 
of goodnesa in anyone connected with Jotephioe, and 1 
congratulate myself on calling such oiattere to theie. 
membranco of those who happen to forget theok 

1 afterwards learned M. Drouet was fu from beiat 
so meritorioua as we imagined : he indeed Uted i^ 
his father and aiater ; but the one acted the pntcf hji 
servant, while the other was his cook. An aoqtuiat. 
ance. of mine calling onoe upon him, sorpriied biaii 
dinner with his sister waiting opoo faiai at tbeUdrf 
his chair, and hia okl father brushing his boots ii iW 
antechamber. On hearing this I was sorry it vim vt 
had done for him ; but after all, it is better to be Oi 
dupe of a good heart than to suffiir suspicion to died 
every generous impulse. I oan never regret theta- 
duUty which, though it may often have subjected si 
to odious imposition, has more oAen proved to n a 
source of gratification. — Afemotrs ef &t Emprm h 
ttphint, voL 2. 

PORTRAIT OF HORTENSE. 

Hortense de Beauhamais was at this time lerratn 
years old ; she was fresh as a rose, and thougb ber bir 
complexion was not relieved by much ooloat, the U 
enough to produce that freahness and blooni wfaidi vu 
her chief beauty; a profusion of li^ht hair played indky 
locks round her soft and penetrating blue eyei. Tbedt 
licate roundness of her figure, slender as a Dtk tree, 
was set off by the elegant carriage of her heu; herfet 
were small and pret^, her hands very white, with piak, 
wen rounded nails. But what formed the chief attradiK^ 
of Hortense was the grace and suavity of her munai,' 
which united the creole nonchtdanct with the viradtjor 
Franpe. She was gay, gende, and amiable; she bid vit, 
which, wtthqut the smaB^t ill temper, had jint mBa 
enough to be amusing. A polished and well ooododd 
education had improved her natural ta]eoti;8be(ktw 
excellently, sang harmdniously, and performed idonn- 
bly in comedv. In 1800 she was a charminr youof giri: 
she afterward became one of the most amiable princen 
of Europe. I have seen many, lx>th in their own oocti 
and in Paris, but I never kiiew one who had inj pt 
tensions to equal talents. She was beloved by every w. 
though, of all who surrounded her, her mother Memcitti 
be \he least conscious of her attractions; I do not men 
to say that she did not love her, but certaml^ she did nrf 
express that degree of maternal affection whidi Hoteoie 
de Beauhamais merited. Her brother loved ber teoder- 
ly; the first consul looked upon her as his child; udt 
was only in that country ao fertile in the invontioii ^ 
scandal that so foolish an aocDsatiGn coukl btve Ik* 
imagined, n» that any fiseling less pure than pitawi 
affection actuated hia conduct towards her. IVvik 
<^nmny met with the contempt it merited, sad ii a)V 
only remembered to be confuted. 

Memotrn of ike IhUektn D^AhmUet^ f 31& 

Madame Campan relates on anecdote of the durtcks 
at a priv&te theatrical representation at the fcbai - 
The dutchess of St Leu played Esther, the P^tof Q* 
was supported hy the interesting and unfertomte Ma- 
dame do Broc Thej were united by the same jiaiMt* 
of ago and inclinations, the same mutual fHenddiifi v 
are attributed to the characters in Racine's dranw. I^ 
po]eon,who was then consul, his generals, ministen,!* 
other principal persons in the state, attended iherqpR* 
sentation. The prince of Onmgo was also o^"*^ 
there, whom the hope of seeine: Holland once nH"** J"" 
of re-establishing me rights cf his house, hid, it o* 
period, brought to France. The tragedy of Eadw »» 
perforincd by the pupih^ with the cholnwee m n«^ 
Every one Imows, that in the diorus at the eodfll * 
third act, the young Israelites rejoice in the hope « * 
dav returning to t^ir native land — a vouBgfbMk'JI'' 
" I shall see once more those dear fidi,"— another *l» 
" I shall weep over the sepulchre of my ibre&theff. J^ 
those words loud sobs were heard ; every eye wagft caw 
towards a particular part of the room ; the reprBsestit** 
was interrupted fi)r a moment. NapoleoB, kanio?*^ 
wards Madame Campan, a^ed the cause of tfait >r^ 
tion. •* The prince of Orange ia here," ■«^ ^ J! 
perceived something in the verses whidi have j'^J^ 
sung, applicable to his wishes and situation, and ^^^, 
restrain his tears." The consul had already ^*^ 
views: "What is said about returning home does'* 
apply to him, however,** said he. 
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